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The year for Europe 

The attempt to get Britain 
into the common market will 
succeed or fail in 1971, and 
set Britain’s course for the rest 
of the century. Why we believe 
the unpopular side of the 
great British debate about it 
is right, page 9. The lobbyists’ 
muster-roll at Westmitister, 
page 16. A Frenchman takes 
over the chair in Brussels for 
the decisive six months, page 
24. And a new prospect for 
New Zealand, page 46. 


Not to die 

The condemned men of 
Burgos and Leningrad have 
been reprieved. But consider 
the difference between fheir 
offences "-and the difference 
between what may happen 
next in Spain, page ii, and 
Russia, page 13. How Franco 
pulled back inch by inch, page 



UNITED KINGDOM 

Unhappy new year 

The OFiCD’s message is that 
Britain is inffating like mad. 
Unless union militancy can be 
quashed, the pundits say, it’s 
got to be eitliiT more dehation 
or a pay and prices freeze. 
The latest crazy national 
income stati.^atios don't help, 
page 50. 


Going commercial 

Local commercial radio could 
teach the BBC a broadcasting 
lesson if the Government gives 
it a real chance. The organi¬ 
sation that Mr Ghataway 
should recommend to Parlia¬ 
ment, page 14. 


The great overtime ramp 

Some British workers make 
up nearly half their eahiings 
from overtime, shift bonus and 
countless 'other perks. Yet 
wage negotiations arc still 
carried out as if th^ live 
entirely on Acir—^usually low 
—basic wages^ page 45. 


Britain 


The World 


Business 


D-day minus six weeks 

The easiest way to make the 
conversion is to use your 
watdh, page 42. 


Mr Roland Bird, who has 
been managing dtrector of 
The Economist Newspaper 
Ltd, since January, 1^9, 
and has given nearly 40 
years' service to the com¬ 
pany, received the award 
of the CBE in the New 
Year's Honours Kst 
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One day Turkey may catch up with 
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Middle East 

Sir—“ Getting to know Moshc ** (December 
i9fh) rightly pinpoints, as the ent^- of the 
Middle East talks, Israel’s dilemma of 
being told both to withdraw to around the 
^ prc-1967 frontiers and to live within 
“ secure . . . bounda+ie^.’* There is, in fact, 
a fundamental, “incompatibility gap” 
between th*;*e two Security Council 
demands wKich can only be bridged— 
until, dcvclops^-by reliable external 
^irantces. 

/For this you propose, however, only 
/ American protection.” Tliat alone is not 
ylikely to be enough. For, understandably 
/after its 1967 experience, Israel is afraid 
diat America might hesitate to assist it for 
fear of clashing with Russia, which would 
almost certainly guarantee the Arabs if 
America guarantees Israel. That, alone, 
could too easily result in a superpower 
clash, and it would provide an unneces¬ 
sary excuse for Russia to retain its military 
presence in Egypt, which now includes its 
own fighter-bombers. 

Certainly there should be some sort of 
superpower guarantee, preferably within 
the Security Council, together with United 
Nations forces and/or observers in 
demilitarised zones along frontiers. What is 
also required, surely, is the addition of a 
” middle-power ” guarantee—to both sides 
—of withdrawn frontiers by, say, Britain, 
France, western and—if possible—eastern 
European countries and all possible 
unaligned nations, such as Austna, Sweden, 
Japan, Canada, etc. 

SuOh a guarantee could act as a stand-by, 
underwriting those afforded by the UN 
and the superpowers, which should keep 
each other out if they fail to agree on 
action—or until they can. The UN and the 
superpowers would thus be given the 
chance to keep the peace, as the world 
wishes them to, but without placing that 
complete reliance on cither which is not 
yet justified, nor acceptable, to Israel or 
the Arabs. 

To provide the necessary credibility, the 
decision-making organisation for that stand- 
•by guarantee should be oufside the UN, 
though registered with it and committed to 
comply with its preamble, principles and 
purposes—if not under Article 51. It should 
also have its own observation personnel 
,and equipment, though probably linked to 
those of the UN, and perhaps including 
Arab and Israeli representation to foster 
confidence and avoid misunderstandings. 

Such a thrcc-tiercd system—UN, middle- 
powers and supcipowers—would' be more 
||rcdible, more stable and less dangerous 
mr the world than a system of UN forces 
superpowers only. It should also 
P^viate the need for s^ny superpower fight¬ 


ing units in the area. It might even be a 
pattern for other areas or future situations. 

Perhaps Mr Heath had something similar 
in mind when—almost unnoticed by the 
British press—after his talks with Mr 
Nixon, he said (at his American press con¬ 
ference and on returning to I/Dndon) that 
the Middle East was the most pressing of 
problems ; that the problem is what exactly 
is meant by secure frontiers and how they 
are to be brought about; that he had 
proposed that Britain and America should 
start considering guarantees to encourage 
a settlement; and that he demurred some¬ 
what at the idea of a “ joint force *' 
(presumably American and Russian only ?). 
—Yours faithfully, Anthony W. Buzzard 
West Clandon, Surrey 

Sir —Mr Richard Crosfield (Letters, 
December 26th) cites Sir Alec Douglas- 
Home quoting the United Nations resolu¬ 
tion’s principle of ” the inadmissibility ” of 
the acquisition of territory by war ” and 
argues that this is a firm guarantee of th(^ 
return of lost Arab territories and of 
Israel’s legitimate boundaries. 

In saying tihis, Mr Crosfield .seems to 
have forgotten both the history of the 
conflict and what the conflict is all about. 
First, in 1957 Israel withdrew from all 
the territories it occupied following the 
Suez campaign, and was given 
” guarantees.” Just how worthless those 
guarantees were became only too apparent 
ten years later. Second, the basis of the 
conflict has got nothing to do with terri¬ 
tory—it is the denial by the Arabs of the 
Jewish right to national self-determination. 
This is the real reason behind the Arab 
refusal of direct negotiations with Israel, 
as such negotiations would in themselves 
be an act of recognition. Thus, at the 
present juncture, an Israeli withdrawal 
without a proper peace treaty would 
merely repeat the mistakes of 1957 and 
the whole cycle would start all over again. 
—Yours faithfully, Martin Gilmour 

Hove 

Inflation 

Sir —Mr C. W. Jones (liCttcrs, December 
19th) is mistaken in claiming that wage 
claims arc necessitated by rising prices. 
Official statistics show that wages have 
increased twice as much as prices in this 
country since the war. It is regrettable that 
the Government never reminds the unions 
of this. Theaiause of inflated wage claims 
is quite simply the fact that union 
menibers realise that employers are forced 
to concede them, or else face financial 
ruin. The legal protection granted to the 
unions in respect of what is politely called 
a ” trade dispute ” enables their members 
to blackmail employers into granting ever 
greater wage increases, under threat of 
.strikes reinforced by picketing and 
‘‘ blacking,” whereby employers* businesses 
are brought to a standstill, whilst their 
striking employees are free to draw welfare 
benefits from the state and even obtain 
other jobs. 

It is deplorable .that the Government's 
new industrial relatioita. bill (op whif;^ The 
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Economist ^ nas lavished sucljj'eulogies) 
makes no provision for,rendering picketing 
and blacking illegal, or for niaking unions 
liable at law for Joss caused by unreason¬ 
able restrictive practices, Whiefi sfre the 
main reason why productivity in this 
country has fallen so far behind our 
European competitors.—-Yours faithfully, 
London^ W12 D. J. Vowler 

Europe 

Sir, —One is sorry to see the Director of 
the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research upset by your comtnents 
on its article on thci» common market 
(Letters, December 12th). As a pro¬ 
fessional business economist, who has been 
an avid user of the NIESR review since 
its inception in 1958, may I be permitted 
a comment ? 

In a professional article on this subject 
one looks for one of two things: 

(a) an agno.stic review of the present state 
of play in the various studies going on ; 

(b) a study based on new data intended to 
break new ground. It would be very nipc, 
for example, to sec some studies based on 
field work, industry by industry, which 
could begin to build up a dynamic input/ 
output forecast of the possible effects of 
our joining the EEC. It would bo under¬ 
standable scientific licence if such an 
article were not agnostic, but took a point 
of view; but at the present state of 
knowledge, opinions and facts should be 
carefully separated, at least in an article 
claiming professional status. 

With the greatest respect to the sensi¬ 
tivity of the director and his colleagues, 
this unfortunate article, regrettably enough, 
docs not conform to cither of these norms. 
The first two paragraphs both beg the ques¬ 
tions they pose. As you rightly point out, 
the tests advanced to assess the dynamism 
of the EEC fall flat on their faces on 
ceteris paribus. The unconscious humour 
of the director referring to the white 
paper as the ” last word ” may be lost on 
those who have never had to try to un¬ 
scramble the basic misconceptions about 
economics obtaining in certain Civil Ser¬ 
vice quarters; it was indeed the “ last 
word,” though not in the sense he means. 

The article sets the very ambitiou.s • 
target of assessing dynamic effects which 
can “ reasonably be expected from the 
experience of the community’s present 
members.” What follows could indeed 
.serve as a useful brief for such a study ; 
but it is difficult to perceive any evidence 
that the study has yet been done. What 
there is, falls under three heads: (a) a 
chatty and skin-deep account of the con¬ 
clusions of .selected economists; (b) statis¬ 
tical tables on which your comments 
seem pretty fair. The article admits that 
it would be beyond its scope to assess the 
effects of joining in detail; yet one may 
ask what value can be put on a study 
which is not based on a very great amount 
of detail, considering that what is under 
scrutiny arc some of the most advanced , 
and complex econoifnies in the world;'(c) 
on this fragile basis, without a shred of 
aupporting logic, k erected the cptifclyi 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


FfNANCIAL 
EXECUTIVES OF 
OUTSTANDING 
ABILITY 

Currently earning 
£5,000-£l0,000pxi. 


Graeme Odgers and Company are 
Management Consultants specialising in 
Executive Recruitment and Organisation. 
We arc extending our register of executives 
of outstanding ability and ambition in the 
field of finance. 

We would like to hear from men who 
feel that in developing their careers over 
the next few years they should not rule out 
the possibility of a.move to a bigger job 
in another company. We are interested 
particularly in those who arc happy in their 
present positions and are doing well, but 
who nevertheless wish to keep in touch with 
the market so that if an outstanding oppor¬ 
tunity comes along, they will be in a posi¬ 
tion to learn more about it. 

As a first step please write to G. D. W. 
Odgers, MA (Cantab) MBA (Harvard), 
Managing Director, giving a brief summary 
of your experience, qualification, age and 
salary. Alternatively, write asking for more 
information about Graeme Odgers & Co. 
Any approach a /// be treated in the very 
strictest of confidence. 




Odgers 

MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 

Iraetne Odgers and Co. Ltd., Adelaide House, London Bridge, 
London EC4R gDS. Telephone: 01-626 0466 




• A FRONT rank British brokerage 
house in the City is to appoint 

a director to develop their 
North American portfolio. 

• EXPERIENCE ill depth of 

the American insurance market — 
preferably in physical damage — 
and a record of profitable business 
achievement in this context 
are the prime requirements. 

• TERMS to match the man and his 
experience are for discussion — 
salary is not a limiting factor. The 
acquisition of an existing portfolio 
would also be considered. 

Write in complete confidence 
to Sir Peter Youens 
as adviser to the company. 


For further appointments 
pages 66 to "fO 
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unrelated conclusion that any economist 
who believes that there are net benefits is 
allowing hope to triumph over experience.” 
I would have thought that this type of 
statement could justly cause as much 
resentment as the Director claims to feel, 
not because of what it says, but because 
of the journalistic way in which it is 
inserted, without supporting context, when 
it must have been realised that it would 
have been seized upon by politicians vv^o 
would be quite incapable of understanding 
such qualifying statements as are made. 

What is so disappointing, « that all of 
us have been hoping tha» someone would 
commission a really •various study, of the 
type that NIESR so ably produced in 
the past. Such ^ study would be welcomed 
by all whatever their views, 

and conclusions. Let us hope 

thp> the next institute review will contain 
^ust such, and give us material worthy of 
itj reputation. Meanwhile, sir, you have 
Performed a public service by pointing 
^ut that on this occasion it has failed 
signally to do so.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SEio David Green 


Spain and Portugal 

Sm—I have read your comment on 
Spanish-Portuguese trade (November 28th) 
and was surprised how old cliches still 
survive. You state that the two economies 
are not complementary but parallel, and 
both are largely based on agriculture, 
fishing and forestry. That the two 
economies may be parallel, rather than 
complementary, is a point I do not dispute, 
but that the Portuguese economy is based 
on agriculture, fishing and forestry is a 
thing of the past. According to the latest 
figures, Portuguese exports are grouped 
thus : first, textiles; second and third 
machinery and chemicals ,* fourth, canned 
foods; fifth, wines; sixth, cork and manu¬ 
factures ; seventh, timber. Even if one 
groups together cork and limber—which 
then become the second largest by a small 
margin—the truth is still that about two- 
thirds of Portuguese exports are industrial 
products. I believe the similar figure for 
Spain is one-third. Furthermore, the propor¬ 
tion of the Portuguese national product 
generated in the primary sector (agricul¬ 
ture, fishing, forestry, mining) is around 20 
per cent. 

What really hinders trade between 
Portugal and Spain is the ridiculously high 
tariff barrier Spain puts up against foreign 
goods, and the very deep suspicion the 
average Portuguese has against the quality 
of Sp>anish goods (with the possible 
exception of dolls, brandy and cabaret 
singers).—Yours faithfully, 

Lisbon A. J. R. Soares de Mello 


Madagascar 

Sir —You refer (November 21st) to “ Mala- 
i gasy.” May I point out that the correct 
^ name for the third largest island in the 
world is cither Madagascar or the Mala¬ 
gasy Republic ? The word “ Malagasy ” is 
m adjective. The people of Madagascar 


can, however, be referred to as the 
Malagasy and the word is often used in 
that sense.—Yours faithfully, 

T. L. Crosthwait 
Tananarive, Madagasiar _ 


Mboya memorial 

Sir —The Tom Mboya Memorial Fund has 
been established in Nairobi to honour the 
name of this outstanding Kenyan, who was 
killed in 1969. The signatories of this 
letter are members of the British Appeal 
Committee for the fund. We believe that 
there are many people in this country who 
knew Tom Mboya personally, or who knew' 
of his work, and admired him. In a life 
cut short before he was 40, he had achieved 
much as a labour leader and a statesman 
on the international scene. 

The main project of the memorial fund 
is to establish a training institute for labour 
and industrial studies in Kenya. I'his will 
be a reminder of Tom Mboya's great 
interest in trade union affairs, both as a 
union leader and as minister for labour. It 
has also been agreed that, as a means of 
honouring Tom Mboya in this country, 
there should be an annual memorial lecture 
on an appropriate subject at Ruskin 
College, Oxford. 

Donations payable to the Tom Mboya 
Memorial Fund can be sent to : 

The Secretary, 

The Britisih Appeal Committee, 

Tom Mboya Memorial Fund, 

352 Abbey House, 

2/8 Victoria Street, 

London, SWi 
—Yours faithfully, 

George Thomson, Boyle of Handsworth, 
Caradon, J. K. Dick, 
Nigel Fisher, Maurice Foley, 
George Githii, Howick of Glendale, 
H. D. Hughes, Jack Jones, 
Malcolm MacDonald, Ng’ethe Njoroge, 
Frederic Seebohm, Walston, 
Dennis Grennan, Anthony Hughes 


Harold Wilson 

Sir —Mr Battle takes relish in the personal 
belittling of Mr Wilson (Letters, December 
19th), which is one of the least attractive 
aspects of the current political scene. 

In May, 1968, Mr Wilson made a major 
.speech on iqjmigration at Birmingham, 
severely criticising the extreme views of 
Mr Powell, then highly popular. At the 
time Mr Heath was by comparison equi¬ 
vocal, even though his position was much 
stronger than that of Mr Wilson, whose 
government was at the nadir of its fortunes. 
Mr Wilson took a most courageous stand. 
Where then was the lack of idealism ?— 
Yours faithfully, R. Jone.s 

Hitchin, Herts 


Rudi Dutschke 

Sir —In your article on Rudi Dutschke 
(December 26th) you state “ with his back¬ 
ground it is unlikbly that he would spend 


his time with Young Conservatives.” In my 
opinion, there are many branches where he 
would be very much at home.—Yours 
faithfully, P. H. L. Blacker 

London, SW2 


Tax havens 

Sir —“ Love to Curacao ” (November 
14th), gives the impre.s.sion that our tax 
planning business is slowly sinking into 
the ocean. This is far from true. While 
your article is basically factually correct, 
it croaic.s a wrong implT.ssion through the 
omission of certain facLs The principal 
omi.ssion is that wc have other provisions 
in our tax law specifically designed Ut 
.solve the problem of certain treaties not 
being applicable to our investment com¬ 
panies when they pay tax at 2.4-3 per 
cent rates. Under thr.se special provision.s, 
or perhaps they should be extra-special 
since the 2.4-3 special, .such 

companies may elect to pay Aniille.s tax 
at 13 per cent on net dividends and 
24-30 per cent tax on net interest and 
royalty income. Under such circum.stanees, 
these companies qualify for the American 
and British treaty benefits 

The fact that sophisticated investors 
prefer to pay this reasonable tax on net 
income, as opposed to the penal withhold¬ 
ing taxes based on gross income of 41I jier 
cent in the United Kingdom and 30 per 
cent in the United States, is dearly 
evidenced by the fact that Antilles invest¬ 
ment companies hold .several billions of 
dollars w'orth of investments in these 
countries; and also by the fart that 
companies throughout the w'orld have 
rai.scd well in excess of a billion dollars 
in financing in Eurodollars or other 
currencies through Antilles companies.— 
Yours faithfully, William J. A. Smith 
Curacao 
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MARKETING 
IN EUROPE 

a regular marketing service 
This month's issue investigates dairy 
products, meat, fresh fruit and 
vegetables in West Germany and Italy, 
and reports in depth on mineral water 
in France, canned and packet soups in 
the Netherlands and confectionery in 
Belgium. 

Year's subscription £60 (US$150). 
Single copies £9 (US$24) each. Details 
from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Sptneer Hout* 27 St. Jamas's Placa 
London SWI Tal. 01-493 8711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tol. 212 687-6B50 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
(EUROPE) S.A. 

137 Avenue Louise 1050 Brussels 
Tel. 38-29-30 
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PROPERTY 


ULTRA MO DERR 

DEEP WATER PORT 


# Immediately available for leasing— 

15 deep water berths for servicing 
containerships. 

# Located 9,000 ft south of the 
Statue of Liberty in Upper New 
York Bay. 

# Serviced by all major eastern railroads 
—daily switching and rail car pickup. 

# Direct road system to New Jersey 
Turnpike and major New Jersey 
Highways. 

# Five minutes from Newark Airport. 


Contact Mr Bernard J. Gustation, 

Administrative Manager of Port Jersey, P.O. Box 5189, 
Jersey City, NJ, USA. 

Phone: 201-333-4900. Cable: Constag, Chicago. 



Space on this page is permanently reserved for 
Estate Agents who have industrial, 
commercial and private property for sale. 

watch this site 

JEJ Johnson Space Agent Tel: 01 -930 5155 



HERRING DAW 
Si MANNERS 


23 St. James's Square, SW1. 


01-839 3466 


OfflcM at 

City of London • Croydon • Paris • Sydney • Malboume 
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Mothercare-Europe's fastest growing baby 

IBM is helping her to grow 


All around Europe, Mothercarc’s clientele is 
growing fast - in every way. It consists of children 
from minus nine months to plus five years - all over 
Britain (in 110 shops), and now, thanks to Mother- 
care’s export enterprise, in Austria, Denmark, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden and Switzerland as 
well. Since starting in 1961, Mothercare have 
aimed to provide everything their young cus¬ 
tomers (and their mothers) could require, all at 
one shop - backed up by exceptional service and 
value for money. Result: their business is growing 
as fast as their customers - with IBM’s help. 

Mothercare have no warehouses or local offices. 
Every shop - at home and overseas - is controlled 
from their Watford headquarters, and stocked 
direct from the manufacturers. Such a high degree 
of centralisation calls for maximum efficiency and 
very close integration - which Mothercare achieve 
through their use of IBM. 

Ian Chapman is the IBM salesman who works 
closely with Mothercare. He has helped plan and 
develop a fully integrated system which takes in 
every aspect of the company’s operations. Sales 
records, stock control, orders to manufacturers, 
and sales forecasts for Mothercare’s entire Euro¬ 
pean operation, plus such usual functions as 
salaries and accounting, are all handled by 
Mothercare’s IBM installation at Watford. 

Mothercare believe that no other company in 
Britain - perhaps in the world - makes such inten¬ 
sive use of an IBM computer as they do, and point 
proudly to tfaeit phenomenal growth record'in 
Britain and abroad as the result. Ian Chapman 
would happily agree. He intends to see that the 
fruitful partners^p between Mothercare ^d 
IBM goes on from strength to strength - and ^at 
Mothercare grow as fast as their clientele. 


IBM United Kingdom 
Limited, 389 Chiswick 
High Road, London W.4. 


IBM 
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The year for Europe 


The political climax of 1971 in Britain will be this 
country’s success or failure in entering the common 
market. The attempt to get into Europe has been 
associated for almost a decade with Mr Edward Heath, 
and it is chiefly because Mr Heath is now Prime Minister 
that it is more probable than not that Britain will 
actually go in. But the argument is not yet won, the 
Commons vote is not yet secure and the public opinion 
polls, for what they are worth, arc still strongly against 
Britain’s entry. This will change : those who are 
against Britain’s joining have been very active in the 
media and the constituencies, and invariably have left 
their chins exposed. But they hope to capitalise, not 
on the arguments about Europe (where they have been 
shown to be vulnerable), but on the troubles that the 
Conservative Government may be suffering over the 
economy or the unions or whatever when Mr Geoffrey 
Rippon gets back from Brussels with the terms in late 
July or early August. The Government is still very much 
the favourite to win any early test in the Commons 
because there are more than enough Labour MPs and 
Liberal MPs who will not vote against Europe to outweigh 
those Powellite Tories who mean to bolt from the whip 
ff they possibly can. But there is, and ought to be, much 
more to Britain’s choice than a political calculation. 
What is going to be done in 1971 will be decisive, even 
historic ; it will tell a great deal about Britain and its 
society, and how the argument goes as well as how the 
decision goes will tell a great deal about the antagonists 
themselves and the sort of society that they stand for. 

This paper has supported British entry into the com¬ 
mon market for many years, and it would have supported 
it whether entry was achieved under Labour or the 
Tories. It has done so despite a protectionist farming 
l^licy practised by the common market which offends 
principles The Economist has Ibqg stood for. Fortunately, 
if the trends of recent years continue, it is reasonable 
to\ hope that Europe’s farm problems, and that 
prciitectionist policy, will be on the way to a solution by 


1980. In the meantime there are good reasons for bearing 
the cost to Britain of helping that to happen. And the 
positive reasons for wanting Britain to be inside the 
European community have remained untouched by the 
years. 

The overriding reason for entry remains economic. 
Britain still docs have a more active interest in Asia 
and Africa than most other European countries do. 
A large block of its savings do reside in north America 
and Australia. But its business is here in north-west 
Europe. Faced with the choice of embracing Europe 
or facing out to the open sea, the first British governments 
after 1945 chose the open sea, on the other side of which 
lay Britain’s large, English-speaking customers in the 
United States and the Commonwealth. But in the 14 
years since the common market was set up, the growth 
of productivity and gross national product in Britain 
has steadily slowed down. Real gnp per head is now rising 
in Britain at less than 2 per cent a year. The common 
market’s growth has slowed down too, compared with its 
early years, but only because west Germany could not 
possibly maintain the almost 10 per cent a year growth 
rate which it achieved in the early years of reconstruction 
after the war and before its coal mines were 'forced out 
of business by oil. As a whole, the Six’s growth in pro¬ 
ductivity and gnp in 1970 was more than 2^ times 
Britain’s. Despite their very different economic 
structures, and despite starting out far apart, the six 
countries’ rates of growth now lie close enough to each 
other—and far enough above Britain’s—for it to be 
impossible to explain the phenomenon as a coincidence. 

In fact, there has been a very obvious dynamic at 
work in the community. The Six now trade half their 
exports with each other inside their customs wail. Much 
the fastest growing element of total consumption in 
each of the six present members of the community has 
been made up of imports from the other five ; this was 
the main fact to emerge from the study of the common 
market published by the National Institute of Econ- 
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The Economist Newspaper Ltd 

The directors are appointing Mr Ian C. Trafford, 
OBE, at present managing director of Industrial 
and Trade Fairs Holdings Ltd, as managing 
director of the company. Mr Trafford will join the 
company on May 1, 1971, and in July will 
succeed Mr Roland Bird, who has been managing 
director since January, 1969. Mr Bird, who has 
served The Economist for nearly 40 years. Including 
17 years as deputy editor, will remain on the board 
of the company and will continue as deputy 
chairman of The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 

The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd 

Mr Geoffrey S. Browne, who has been head of the 
ElU since its inception in 1947, will retire from 
the offices of chairman and managing director on 
March 31, 1971, and will then become president 
of the company. Mr M. J. West has been appointed 
managing director from that date, and Mr Trafford 
will become chairman in July. 


omic and Social Research at the end of last year. 
The common market’s evident prosperity has won for 
it a huge volume of investment, across its own frontiers 
and from the United States, in which Britain badly 
needs to share. One does not have to be a prophet to 
suggest that the common market will soon add to 
its mastery of mass production a largely imported 
technological revolution in which Britain would have 
only a minor share if it remained outside the wall. 

Britain has enjoyed two areas of trade preference 
during this period, the Commonwealth and the European 
Free Trade Association. In real terms its trade with the 
Commonwealth has declined. In Efta, which has 
prospered, Britain has been a whale among minnows. 
But no choice has in fact to be made between thc^e 
old allegiances on the one hand—let alone that old anti- 
marketeering chimera, a north American free trade link 
—and membership of the common market on the other. 
The Six have said plainly that they intend British entry 
to happen on the same day that association or membership 
agreements are open to signature by the other members 
of Efta. Some of the richer Commonwealth countries 
relish the prospect of Britain as a bridge to Europe even 
without Commonwealth preferences. Many of the poorer 
ones will get association or trade agreements with ten 
European countries which promise more than the preiSent 
atrophying links with Britain alone. Mr Rippon has 
been told to get adequate deals for New Zealand’s butter 
and for Commonwealth sugar as a condition of British 
entry. The Six accept that such exceptions should be 
made. The fear of American isolation in trade matters, 
so real at present, will eventually recede only when the 
Americ4n,/^ Congress sees the one thing it is likely 
to und^in^nd across the Atlantic—a really l^rge, and 
lai|[e-mli^ed, European community which can explain 
itself in feng^bh in place of the small and often crabby 
one which it so easily outfaces today. ^ 

These arc old and simple economic arguments which 
need repeating ju$t because they are ignored by the 


anti-marketeers. The fact is that if Britain . stays out 
it seems likely that the average Frenchman will be earning 
half as much again as the average Briton in ten years’ 
time. And the case is not only a material one. A liberal 
social policy, the much discussed quality of life, as well 
as higher personal incomes, will depend on the economic 
elbow-room which a higher growth rate alone can create 
in Britain during the 1970s. 

The threat to an excluded Britain of economic 
integration among the Six is minor today compared with 
what it will very likely soon become. The common market 
is an institution that has always been committed to the 
next step. If it stands still, as it did dangerously in the 
mid-1960s, it falls apart. This is one reason why British 
entry is as important in many ways to the Six, now 
that they have done so much of what they originally 
set out to do, as it is to Britain itself. It will be bad 
enough for Britain to be excluded once again from the 
customs union, even at a time when the tariff cuts of 
the Kennedy round have reduced the effectiveness of 
any free trade area. But exclusion from what the comm9n 
market plans for itself during the 1970s will be more 
serious still. In the coming decade it is likely that the 
common market will harmonise much of its indirect taxa¬ 
tion, and reduce many of its non-tariff barriei*s. It will 
knock the heads of its financial institutions together and 
it w«ill open up the movement of capital among 
the Six. It will free movement of labour inside 
its border and arrange for a supply of the sort 
of cheap labour from southern Europe which Britain has, 
in recent years, cut itself off from and begun to miss. 
It will grope with more or less conviction towards a 
common currency ; whether it gets very far matters 
less for the moment than the fact that a common market 
that is even thinking in terms of a common currency 
is likely to be a most awkward creditor to a Britain left 
outside and labouring yet again under those sterling 
balances and a weak exchange rate. 

What this adds up to is a Europe in the making with 
or without Britain. As it happens, both France and 
Germany believe, not without reason, that Britain can 
be a useful balance for each of them against certain 
ambitions of the other. It is perfectly reasonable for 
Britain to prefer to have a major voice in the making of 
Europe than to be left speechless and materially damaged 
outside. At this early stage it is at best an exercise in 
theology to debate the eventual choices and likelihoods 
between a federal, confederate or simply free-trading 
Europe. The bogey of power-hungry bureaucrats in 
Brussels riding roughshod over the Queen in Parliament 
is mere rhetoric—as General dc Gaulle did Britain, as 
well as France, a signal service by demonstrating. So 
on the other side is the Eurocralic notion that Britain 
will invade the common market to ravage it. The common 
market Will continue to grow as it always did, as a 
mechanism for getting a better national deal for each 
of its members by pooling national interests whcrcvci 
they can Usefully be pooled. If this, one far-off diy, 
leads to a federation it will do so only because all 
the common market’s six, ten or 20 members, or a 
majority which includes all its major members, tten 
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reckon that they want one. 

Britain has very sensibly remained agnostic about 
federalism and all the other grand European dogmas 
which the visionaries like to promulgate—progress to 
a common currency, a pooled Anglo-French nuclear 
force, western Europe as a third world power holding 
the balance between the United States and Russia. This 
agnosticism runs against the claim by anti-marketeers 
that Britain is once more aspiring to great-power influence 
through the medium of the common market. General de 
Gaulle tried to do this, and he failed. His example 
will remain fresh for many years yet. But it is not 
difficult to forecast the emergence, fairly soon, of large 
and concrete issues on which Britain will get more for 
itself if it is inside Europe than if it is out. The United 
States is becoming more protectionist. There will be a 
series of trade negotiations and confrontations. In its one 
previous foray into trade jicgQtiations, at a time of internal 
weakness, the combined strength of the common market 
won major concessions in the Kennedy round. Britain 
faces a decade of economic renewal. It will need more 
credit to finance the necessary growth. Such credit and 
such growth will be more easily gained if they happen 
within the context of the common market. 

In western Europe itself there will be alarm over a 
west Germany with increased links to the communist 
east but under a future chancellor whose view of the 
world is not so firmly anchored in the west as Herr 
Brandt’s is. Herr Brandt’s Ostpolitik is the most striking 
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sign that Germany’s economic feet have started to out¬ 
grow its common market boots. A larger community 
which included Britain would temper this fear. In the 
Middle East, on which the economy of western Europe 
depends more heavily than docs either the United States 
or Russia, and in Berlin, there arc common interests 
between France and Britain which rarely if ever find 
a common voice. The common market’s foreign ministers 
lock themselves, often at loggerheads, into a room 
together about once a month. From these compulsory 
meetings a common voice docs in the end emerge in a 
practical, unideological and quite unfrightening way. 
There is no reason why it should not do so on the subject 
of the Middle East. During the next ten years the 
United States is likely to reduce its army in Europe. 
It should be an encouraging prospect that when this 
happens ten west European countries may have some 
idea what to do about it because there was a forum 
in which they could argue out what to do. 

To say this is not to make extravagant excursions 
in the direction of a European “ third force.” For many 
years to come political events in Moscow and Peking 
are likely to have a greater say than Brussels on the 
question of whether a European superpower will ever 
come into being. But if the need arises it will be well 
if a framework exists. In a Europe which includes Britain, 
it will. This, and the economic potential it holds out, 
are the reasons why we believe Mr Heath and Britain 
must succeed in Brussels this year. 



The politics of mercy 

The six Basques have got their reprieve, and now General Franco has to 
sort out who is going to run Spain 


General Franco tottered to the brink, but he drew back. 
On Wednesday night he commuted the death sentences 
of six Basques tried by the military court at Burgos to 30- 
year prison terms. The protesters around the world have 
had a success, and this time a justified one. The politics 
of the reprieved men are confused and rather hair-raising, 
and the charges against them—unlike the Leningrad 
Jews—included murder. But a rammed-through court- 
martial was the wrong way to deal with them. It was the 
manner of their trial as much as their sentences that 
shocked the outside world. To have let the Basque 
prisoners go to the firing-squad would have meant 
letting Spain slide back to the methods, and the mental 
attitudes, of the civil war. 

That could have happened. A Spaniard’s natural reac¬ 
tion to protest from the outside world is to go his own 
way in passionate defiance, and that is what all those 
people who turned out in Madrid’s Plaza del Oriente to 
cheer General Franco last week thought they were doing 
- -just as they did it in 1946, when Spain was left out of 
the United Nations. Fortunately, th^rc are many men in 
the Spanish government who want to climb out of their 
isolation and be part of Europe. Even a majority of the 


hardliners in the Council of the Realm (a kind of glorified 
privy council containing soldiers, priests, and deputies) 
came round to the idea that clemency docs not mean 
weakness. 

That docs not mean that the great internal debate that 
began in Spain when the court-martial in Burgos opened 
its doors on December 3rd was silenced by General 
Franco’s reprieve. It may be that it has scarcely begun. It 
is reported that the Council of the Realm not only advised 
General Franco to show mercy for the condemned men, 
but also pressed for sweeping changes in the Spanish 
cabinet. The moderates among Admiral Carrero Blanco’s 
ministers who set their minds most resolutely against 
what was going on in Burgos are still expos^ to the 
bitter recriminations of the hard men in the armed forces, 
and it is quite possible that heads will roll. At the 
end of it, it may emerge that General Franco has spared 
six lives without managing to save the enlightened, 
“ technocratic ” conservatives who in the past few years 
have help^ to bring about economic growth and carried 
Spain closer to Europe. The men who have been in office 
since October, 1969, have come under attack. And if 
men like the foreign minister,, Sr Lopez Bravo, the 
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minister for the plan, Sr Lopez Rodo, and the education 
minister, Sr Villar Palasi, finally go to the wall, it is 
clear enough who would succeed them. The crisis 
surrounding the Burgos trial has hastened the emergence 
of a new force in ^Spanish politics : the young officers. 
The whole structure of power in General Franco’s Spain 
has come under fire from within the ranks of his strongest 
traditional ally, the army. 

Some basic rifts within the officer corps have become 
increasingly pronounced over the past month. One divide 
is between those who believe that the army should steer 
clear of politics and those who think of the armed forces 
as the supreme arbiters of Spanish politics. The first group 
is headed by the chief of the general staff, General Diez 
Alegria, who flew off to Brussels when the trial began. 
The traditional leaders of the second group are the so- 
called azules —the old civil war crusaders w^ho derive their 
nickname from the “ Blue ” division that fought with 
Hitler’s troops during the second world war. Hardliners 
control all the big garrisons and dominate the council of 
the realm. But the novel thing in recent weeks is that 
they have linked up with a third force that has emerged 
in the army- as it was bound to emerge as the old men 
at the top got doddery with age and the civil war receded 
into the past. There are plenty of reasons why officers 
below the rank of colonel should feel restless. They are 
very conscious that promotion is agonisingly slow and 
that they are seriously undcqjaid, and they have always 
tended to contrast their lot with the affluence of the rising 
bourgeoisie. They were scandalised by the Matesa affair, 
which exposed corruption in the ranks of the ruling elite. 

There has been talk for many months of the increasing 
influence of “secret committees” of young officers. It 
now seems that they may have displayed their strength 
for the first time in organising the pro-Franco rallies over 
the past fortnight. According to the most conservative 
estimates, ^orc than 100,000 people turned out to hail 
General Franco and revile his enemies in Madrid, and 
official sources claim that 150,000 turned out in Seville, 
and more than 40,000 in Granada and Caceres, and 
100,000 in Barcelona. The figures may be inflated, but the 
phenomenon is striking. Nothing like this has been seen 
in Spain since the years immediately after 1945. Who 
organised the rallies? Certainly, the falangists hacl a hand 
in them. Plenty of people chorused the falangist 
anthem, Cara al SoL And the government did not remain 
entirely aloof. Civil servants were given the day off in 
more than a few places so they could go to the rallies. But 
what leaps to the eye is the fact that there were so many 
soldiers involved, standing at the forefront of the crowds 
in civilian dress, and that the focal point of mo.st of the 
rallies was a military building. 

The rallies also had a definite political orientation. The 
crowds pledged their undying allegiance to Franco, the 
undying caudillo. But they booed and jeered the techno¬ 
crats and the forward-looking lay catholics of the 
influential society, Opus Dei. And Prince Juan Carlos, 
appointed to succeed General Franco as head of state 
in the fullness of time, came in for a fair amount of abuse 
as well. The pattern of the rallies suggests two things: 


that they were organised by the younger army officers, 
and that they were designed to discredit the present 
cabinet. One of the extraordinary things about the whole 
Biisque affair has been that so much initiative has been 
taken at the lower levels. The first instance of that, of 
course, was when the civil tribunal of San Sebastian 
referred the case of the 16 Basques to a military court. 
The five army officers appointed to try the prisoners then 
outstepped their briefs by handing down nine death 
sentences against six men. And throughout it has been 
the younger officers who have sprung to the defence of the 
military judges and have invoked the honour of the amiy. 

The ultimate political goals of these still faceless men 
remain obscure. Partly, of course, they are fighting a 
war between generations. It is symptomatic of >\ hat is 
at the root of the unease within the Spanish hierarch\ 
that a man of 81, General (Jamilo Alonso \'ega, is said 
to have “ offered his services to the malcontent junior 
officers.” It is partly a maltt'er'of jealousy that the main 
benefit from Spain’s rapid economic growth has gone to 
civilians and not to soldiers on fixed salaries. It is partly 
the feeling that these over-privileged civilians are making 
a botch of things -the kind of feeling that inspired the 
Greek colonels to launch their coup in 1967. It is incon¬ 
ceivable that anyone within the Spanish establishment 
will attempt to attack General Franco at this stage in 
history. But the Carren^ Blanco cabinet is increasingly 
vulnerable. The Burgos decision does not necessaril\ 
mean that the moderates have won. The army as a whole 
seems to blami' the government for allowing the crisis 
t(v arise in the first place. It is not inconceixable that a 
new kind of soldier, who believes in using the power of 
the state more efficiently rather than relaxing the state’s 
grip, wdll reach out to gra-sp the reins of power in Spain. 

The Burgos affaii has made the problem of the succes¬ 
sion to General Franco a trickier business than evei*. 
General Franco i.s now 78 and although he has proved 
remarkably durable it is only naliual that many people 
are already preoccupied with W'hat will happen when 
he finally pa.sscs on. The caudillo’s own plan for the 
succe.ssion is to bring back the monarchy in the form of 
the Bourbon Prince Juan Carlos, who .seems to be 
regarded as a convenient tool by most of the men in the- ^ 
present cabinet. The liberal opposition remains lo\al to 
Don Juan, the old pretender. 

Of course, there are plenty of people in Spain who have 
no time for any kind of sovereign, and the falangists and 
the army hawks have been particularly outsjxikcn on this 
subject over the past weeks. If the .soldiers eventually get 
their way, they could lead Spain dowm the road that 
Greece has already taken. That would explode the hope 
of Spain being slowly liberalised by economic progress 
and by its diplomatic rapprochement with Europe north 
of the Pyrenees—-if that has not already been exploded 
by what has gone on at Burgos. The big question for 
Spain in the 1970s is whether it can reconcile its outmoded 
political system with sustained economic growth, and 
hand around the benefits of that fairly. Govemmenj: by > 
the technocrats may have been very far from ideal, but it 
still looLs better than anything the army or the falangists 
have to offer. 
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They wanted out 

The Leningrad trial may just have been a warning to Russia's Jews that 
they cannot go to Israel. But there is also an uglier explanation 
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So the protests have had their effect in Russia, as well as 
Spain: the Soviet Union’s supreme court reprieved 
Major Dymshits and Mr Kuznetsov on Thursday. But 
there is still something very curious about this whole affair. 
The Russian authorities waited six months to bring Major 
Dymshits and his ten friends to trial. These people 
were arrested at the Smolny airport in Leningrad, for 
allegedly planning to hijack a Soviet airliner to Sweden, 
on June 15th. By postponing the trial for six months the 
Russians were very likely hoping to cash in on the mount¬ 
ing international disapproval of hijackings—any hijacking, 
by anybody, anywhere, even by Jews trying to get out of 
Russia. It is almost certainly no coincidence, to borrow 
a favourite communist phrase, that their trial opened in 
Leningrad just as the 77-nation conference in The Hague 
(see page 27) adopted a new convention against hijacking. 

But it did not quite work out the way the Russians 
intended. The harsh sentences passed on the 11 on 
(Christmas Eve after a ten-day trial that wiis closed to 
western journalists dismayed even the French communist 
party. Several western governments made more or less 
discreet appeals for clemency to the Soviet government. 
And inside Russia the nuclear physicist. Professor 
Sakharov, who recently founded his own committee for 
the defence of human rights, reminded President 
Podgomy that “ the reason for the action of the accused 
was restriction by the authorities of the legal right of tens 
of thousands of Jews who wish to leave the country.” 

That is the nub of the matter. All but two of the 
defendants in the Leningrad trial were Jews, some of 
whom had been trying for several years, without success, 
to emigrate to Israel. Nobody outside Russia, and not 
many Russians, are likely to believe the authorities’ 
attempts to blacken the defendants’ character and to 
represent some of them as common criminals ; it is com¬ 
mon practice in the Soviet Union to give a dog a bad 
name so that you can hang him. The real offence of 
Major Dymshits and his friends Wtis against article 64 of 
the Soviet criminal code, which makes any illegal attempt 
to leave Russia a treasonable act. The minimum sentence 
is ten years’ imprisonment ; the maximum is death. 
These 11 men and women, unlike the Basque 
separatists whose death sentences were commuted by 
General Franco on Wednesday, were not accused of 
killing anybody. Their attempt to hijack the plane did 
not even get beyond the planning stage. They should 
never have been sentenced to death. They were desperate 
men who wanted to exercise what free men regard as the 
normal right of emigration. 

By now the world is familiar with the predicament of 
Jews in Russia. In one way it may even be worse than 
it was under tsarist rule before the 1917 revolution. 
Many of them feel, in the words of the appeal of 82 


Moscow Jews last September, that they are “ ordered 
openly, in plain terms, to assimilate, to dissolve, to dis¬ 
appear among other peoples.” Alone among Russia’s 130- 
odd nationalities, the country’s 2I million Jews have 
no schools in their own yiddish language. They are not 
even allowed to teach their national history to their 
children. Of course, there are plenty of other people in 
the Soviet Union who feel constrained by the system they 
live under. But the Jews’ special sense of identity makes 
them feel particularly threatened. And, unlike the others, 
they have somewhere obvious to go to. This is why many 
of them desperately want to emigrate to Israel. 

If the Soviet government were not what it is, it would 
let them go ; after all, Rumania, Poland and Czecho- 
.siovakia have let many of their Jews slip quietly out. Until 
1967 the Russians allowed a small but steady trickle of 
emigration. But this was sharply reduced after the 1967 
war ; only 300 Jews were permitted to reach Israel from 
Russia between then and the end of 1969. The trouble 
was that Israel’s victory in 1967 fired the imagination of 
many Jews in communist Europe. The subsequent 
measures designed to deal with the “ zionist danger ” only 
strengthened their passionate identification with Israel. 
The result is that Russia’s leaders now have on their hands 
a sizeable and determined group of people who will not 
be assimilated and apparently cannot be silenced. Last 
year the Soviet government opened the gates a little ; 
all of a thousand Jews have reached Israel from Russia 
in 1970. But if Mr Brezhnev thought that by allowing 
the most vocal ones to go he would get rid of the trouble¬ 
makers he has found it did not work. It has just increased 
the others’ appetite for emigration. So the Leningrad trial 
may have been designed to tell Soviet Jewry that the door 
was shut. 

But it may have been meant to do more than that. It 
is now reported that there are to be further trials, once 
again mostly of Jews, in Leningrad, Riga and Kishinev. 
This suggests another and altogether more sinister possi¬ 
bility. The Soviet leaders may be planning to use Jews as 
a means of giving an edge to the “ vigilance ” campaign 
they are mounting to enforce discipline in Russia as the 
24th party congress in March approaches. Heaven knows, 
Jews have been used in this way before. It has happened 
in Russia. This month’s events are still a far cry from 
Stalin’s “doctors’ plot ” in January, 1953, which would 
probably have developed into a full-scale anti- 
semitic campaign had Stalin not died two months later. 
But they may be pointing that way. The trouble with 
a system like Russia’s is that once you give the security 
police permission to act they tend to spread their net ever 
more widely. The reprieves on Thursday may not have 
ended that danger. 
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Going commercial 

Mr Chataway is determined to redeem the Government's election promise 
to introduce local commercial radio. That will be good—if he does it properly 


Neither Mr Heath nor Mr Chataway, who as Minister 
for Posts and Telecommunications is most closely involved, 
can be in any doubt about the force of the opposition to 
commercial radio. They will have to battle for it. Most 
I-,abour MPs will oppose it on principle, although they 
will find it difficult to say exactly what the principle is. 
It would be surprising if newspapers or Independent tele¬ 
vision compiinies welcomed a new competitor for a share 
of the advertising revenue, and the weaker sisters within 
the BBC will be out and about trying to dmm up support 
for maintaining the corporation’s radio monopoly on 
cultural grounds ; and doubtless they will be successful 
with a high table here and a lady novelist there. There 
is already the beginning of an almighty fuss, and it will 
get worse. But the Government will be doing a gieat 
disservice to the country if it settles for the sort of com¬ 
promise which is as much concerned with minimising the 
vocal opposition of vested interests as redeeming its 
election pledge. That could only be achieved by condemn¬ 
ing local commercial radio to the miserable status of a 
cottage industry, churning out pap. 

Mr Cihataway is now drafting his white paper on 
commercial radio. It would be better if it were a green 
paper which was open to public discussion, rather than 
a statement of settled Government policy. The public 
docs not know, for example, how the advent of com¬ 
mercial radio might affect the physical output of tlie 
BBC. Ideally, the BBC^s activities should not be 
diminislted in any way, but that might dej^end upon how 
many channels are really available on the medium wave 
band. It may be that the threat to take away one of the 
medium wave services from the BBC will galvanise its 
engineers and the Post Office’s into discovering that there 
is considerable capacity on the medium wave, as the 
commercial radio men claim. If they do all will be well. 
But they might as well be warned now that the technical 
reputation of the Post Office is not such tliat the country 
will readily accept anything from them which .suggests 
that radio Tirana has more right to be heard over 
Coventry than Radio Coventry. 

This technical decision is central, and there is no»way 
round it. Few advertisers will touch local radio if it has 
to go to VHF in the hours of darkness (that is, all winter 
mornings, when the radio audience is at its peak). But 
if Mr Chataway’s advisers will agree that Britain can 
have the wavelengths which, surprisingly, are available in 
most other countries, then the advantages will be great. 
No Conservative government should need persuading 
about the general purpose of commercial radio: the 
ai^uments are precisely the same as those accepted by the 
previous Conservative government, which broke the BBC’s 
television monopoly in 1955. That has not resulted, as 
many friends and admirers of the BBC feared it would, 
in a lowering of the BBC’s television standards ; on the 


contrary, in the most important fields of broadcasting it 
has raised the BBC^s standards. There i.s no reason to 
suppose that competition in radio would not do the same. 
There is, in fact, an oveiwhelrning case for national com¬ 
mercial radio, not merely to provide competition for the 
BBC for its own sake, but to provide an alternative view 
of the world for the country and an alternative source of 
employment for broadcasters (who may not always see 
eye-to-eye with the BBC establishment). But no one is 
arguing for national commercial radio, so the test for 
the Government will have to be settled on the local level. 

That means that local radio must be clearly shown to 
have greater intrinsic virtues than national commercial 
stations. That would he far from apparent if all the 
Government did was set up a number of stations which 
were local only in .so far as their transmitt(*r\s covered a 
very limited area, while the* .stations were virtually 
indistinguishable from one another in their output. That, 
unfortunately, is what too many Tories and their sup¬ 
porters in the commercial radio lobby think it is all 
about. But local radio can only be justified if it .serves 
the specific needs of the community that it covers. That 
means that local commrTcial r'adio stations mu.st be 
clearly news and information-orientated. Of course, the 
bulk of the output of most local stations may need to be 
popular entertainment to get the maximum audience. But 
what should be accepted by the Government is that every 
local station ought to have both the will and the capacity 
to .serve the information needs of its community on a 
.scale which is certainly p().ssible, ('V(‘n if it has never been 
attempted in this country up to now. 

British broadcasting is often said, and not only by 
the Briti.sh, to be among the very best in the world. That 
i.s probably true ; it would be undeniably true if Briti.sh 
broadcasting matched the very best American broad¬ 
casting of news. For all their faults, American television 
and radio still have a lot to teach this country when it 
comes to news. Those who regard the BBC as an immut¬ 
able repository of all the broadcasting virtues might ask 
themselves why the BBC has never considered this country 
capable of sustaining a radio station devoted entirely to 
news broadcasts—as many American cities do, and as 
a commercial proposition to boot. The Scottish listener, 
stuck in his car in a traffic jam on (he way to or from 
work in Glasgow, is now only irritated when his radio 
tells him of a liold up on the Guildfc^rd by-pass ; he would 
be much angrier if he knew that if he lived in any large 
north American city his local radio station would be 
broadcasting from a helicopter above him at rush hours 
telling him the best way in and out of the city. Mr 
Chataway khows what broadcasting opportunities have 
long been missed in this country. His task now is not 
merely to satisfy what the people of this country know 
they want, but to show them the opportunities which 
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have been hidden from them. 

He will need all the courage and determination he 
displayed on the athletic track in his youth to be that bold. 
For the opposition will not come just from the outside, 
vested interests. Too many civil ^rvants are still guided 
in broadcasting policy by the timid spirit of the Pilkington 
committee. He will also find that many of his own 
colleagues will also urge him to follow the course that 
offends fewest: a collection of tinpot stations, concen¬ 
trating on pop music so as not to offend local politicians 
with controversial news or current affairs, and with as 
many local papers as possible having a share of the equity 
to offset the loss of advertising revenue. That would be 
the easy way out. The Labour party would oppose such 
a scheme, of course ; but not too violently, and the fuss 
would soon die down. A few Conservative supporters 
might even make some money out of it, but not enough 
to cause a scandal. Such a system would be virtually 
worthless, and a gross travesty of what will become 
increasingly required. 

For Mr Chataway and his colleagues must consider 
the advent of local commercial radio in relation to the 
press, to the future of newspapers, but not exactly in the 
way most newspaper proprietors would prefer. For Parlia¬ 
ment and the country to be arguing about commercial 
radio while once-great national newspapers arc in 
imminent danger of dying ,will seem, particularly to 
journalists, somewhat akin to fiddling while Rome bums. 
That should not deter the Government, and it should not 
allow itself to be confused by two separate issues. In one 
respect the press will be right: commercial radio will 
inevitably have some marginal effect on the advertising 
re\'enue of national newspapers. But those papers which 
are in trouble, some of them in very serious trouble indeed 
(see page i8), will not be saved by abandoning plans for 
commercial radio. The newspaper industry is going to 
contract ; just how far will depend upon the industry 
itself and no one else. The very worst commercial radio 
could do would be to speed up the inevitable contraction. 
But if that is bound to come, as all Fleet Street accepts 
that it is, it only strengthens the case for commercial radio. 


Of course, commercial radio will hit local newspapers 
harder than the nationals, and there will be many who 
will shout on their behalf. That is understandable. But 
what must always be remembered is that there are, even 
now, only two cities—London and Glasgow—which can 
sustain two evening newspapers, and it does not take 
too vivid an imagination to foresee the day when they, 
too, may be reduced to one paper each. In the rest of 
the great conurbations of this country, single news¬ 
papers are striving to maintain not merely a near mono¬ 
poly position in advertising revenue, but a far greater 
and far more important monopoly in the supply of the 
news and public argument which is a fundamental to 
the survival of local democracy. No democratic politician 
should be happy about that. Television cannot break 
this monopoly, for it cannot be scaled down to the 
necessary small size and i^main a viable economic 
proposition ; the only medium which can provide the 
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necessary competing channels of communication is com¬ 
mercial radio. ^ ;; 

Obviously there must be a limit to how small a radio 
station can be and still remain viable, but competition 
within the commercial radio system is as essential as 
competition between that system and the BBC and the 
single local pre.ss. But Mr Chataway should be wary of 
those who advise, or are prepared to accept, that stations 
should be kept small in the name of competition. That 
is the way to keep radio weak. The best way to ensure 
competition, which would also enable smaller stations to 
exist as well, would be to encourage the formation of 
separate networks. London, for example, cannot be given 
to one station alone : indeed, it ought to end up with 
three or four competing stations, for London 
would have about 20 per cent of the audience and 
revenue. Each London company should be allowed to 
join up with perhaps five or six stations outside London to 
create a mini-network. This would make them sufficiently 
viable to provide a high standard of service, and it would 
( n.sure competition between equals in the largest towns, 
.such as Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester and so on. In 
addition, the networks would find it easier to “ carry 
some smaller towns which might not be able to sustain a 
high-standard station on their own, such as Carlisle, with 
a population of 70,000. This would leave a whole host 
of towns with populations over 100,000 which could 
sustain independent stations, but would need to rely 
upon networking arrangements for their non-local pro¬ 
gramming. They would then find that the three or four 
networks were competing for their custom. 

Mr Chataway should not be deterred from such a 
scheme by the complaints that will be raised that under 
it some people would make more money than others ; 
provided they produced the best possible radio service 
there should be no objection to them making money as 
well. And it will not be difficult to avoid the sort of 
mistakes which were made when ITV was first set up. 
Because no element of competition was injected into the 
commercial television system from the start, individual 
companies made irresponsible and unjustifiable profits. 
Competing radio networks would ensure against that and 
give the Government the opportunity to enforce con¬ 
tinuing high standards of broadcasting: a system com¬ 
posed entirely of independent stations of small, or varying, 
size would do neither. „ 

Fifteen years after it went on the air—with Mr Chata¬ 
way as its very first newscaster—Independent television 
is still suffering from the mistakes made initially in its 
organisation and structure, and particularly from the fact 
that the authority which was set up over it had little 
knowledge of, or interest in, the industry it was supposed 
to administer. Mr Chataway will not ne^ to be reminded 
of the mischief that has caused. Nor, on the evidence of 
his own broadcasting careerwill he want to have his 
name associated with anything which is cheapskate. But 
he will have to fight hard against many entrenched 
interests to create a local cbmmercial radio system which 
is worth while. The cabinet can assist him by recognising 
that only a system which is really worth-while is worth 
creating at all. ^ 
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New Year's Day is new 
laws' day 


Of the new legislation that came 
into force on Friday, only the new 
Divorce Act and the 1970 Matrimonial 
Proceedings and Property Act are 
of major significance. Otherwise, 
January i, 1971, would be remark¬ 
able only for the vesting of snippets 
of the Agriculture Act (capital grants 
for farmers), the Local Authority Social 
Service Act (bits of the Seebohm 
report), a rechristening of the civil con¬ 
tingency fund, and the odd private 
member’s act—one, for example, on 
riding establishments, and another 
permitting disabled non-Anglicans to 
get married at home. 

The fact that new laws often come 
into operation on New Year’s Day 
might surprise anyone innocent of the 
ways of Parliament. He might suppose 
that a plan to change the law, having 
served a few years’ apprenticeship as 
a green or white paper, or been kicked 
around as an unsuccessful private 
member’s bill, and then finally battered 
its way through both Houses to receive 
the royal assent, was home and dry. 
But not so—or, at least, not always 
so. There is‘ a little matter of the date 
of commencement. 

That date is written into some bills, 
and a favourite, convenient date is the 
beginning of the following year. Last 
year, 1970, was a busy year for pjoli- 
ticians and a thin year for legislation. 
Only 58 bills received the royal assent 
—^a drop of about 20 per cent on the 
average year—and few of them were 
particulany exciting. 

The new Divorce Act was an 
important leftover from 1969, when, 
at last, it was passed. Its commence- 
jBient was delayed* to coincide with that 
of the Matrimonial Proceedings and 
l^perty Act. Thje merits of the new 
have been discussed ofte;n enough, 
he cflFect (which is already being felt 
l^nce divorce, like all litigation, is a 


tediously slow business and barristers 
have therefore already been drafting 
proceedings under the new law) is to 
simplify divorce. 

It is arguable, though, how much 
difference this will make to the people 
involved, since the old matrimonial 
offences will live on as evidence of the 
irretrievable breakdown of marriage. It 
is expected to increase the number of 
divorces, since as a result of the 
act the courts may require no more 
than that the petitioner has lived 
apart from his or her spouse for five 
years. But since divorces have doubled 
in the past decade anyway, it will be 
difficult to measure the increase 
directly attributable to the new law. 
It could decrease the proportion of 
defended divorces. Only 5 per cent 
are in fact fought out in court, but 
many more start off by being defended. 
What it is likely to do is shift the 
focus of litigation from the divorce 
itself to wrangling about maintenance. 
Which is why its vesting day was 
delayed until an act on property was 
passed. 

Neither new law can do anything 
about the awkward fact that the rich 
can afford two wives and the poor 
cannot. But for a lot of people in 
between the only possession worth 
fighting over at the end of a marriage 
(apart from the children) is a house. 
The important change made by the 
new property act is that a husband or 
wife will be able to acquire a financial 
interest in a house, even if he or she 
has not spent any money on it—^if, say 
he or she has repaired or decorated it, 
or maintained it, or in less obvious 
ways contributed to it as a going con* 
cern. Previously, only hard cash could 
create an interest—although a wife’s 
paying for the houselce^mg so that 
the husband could pay for the mort¬ 


gage has recently been taken into 
account. Working put each spouse’s 
contribution will obviously be difficult 
and rough and ready ; no doubt a 
certain amount of case law will soon 
be built up. But the third arm of this 
new marriage deal is unfortunately not 
in operation. 

That is the rearrangement of the 
high court to include a family division 
in place of the present one covering 
a job lot: divorce, probate and 
admiralty. This is created by the 1970 
Administration of Justice Act, but no 
vesting date for this part of the act has 
been fixed. For not all bills lay down 
their own vesting date. Sometimes it 
is specifically delayed ; the 1970 Equal 
Pay Act, for instance, does not have 
to come into force until 1975. Parts 
of the 1970 Finance Act will not come 
into force until decimal day. But for 
many others the vesting day is left 
to the government. And so contentious 
bits of legislation are further delayed 
while the minister tries to smooth 
ruffled feathers, or to persuade, say, 
local authorities to come quietly. No 
fewer than 12 of the 58 acts passed 
in 1970 have still no vesting date fixed 
for all or some of their provisions : 
with a change in government, some 
of them look like staying that way for 
a long, long time. 

Common market _ 

Battle positions 

As they look to the months ahead, the 
pro- and anti-common market forces 
are making remarkably similar noises. 
Both are reporting widespread and 
increasing interest in the country ; both 
are prepared for art intensive propa¬ 
ganda campaign ; both are claiming 
converts inside and outside Parliament 
and speak of the coming battle for 
opinion with buoyant confidence. 

On the Government side of the 
Commons, most of the pro-marketeers 
have banded together in the Conserva¬ 
tive Group for Europe, ur^der the 
chairmanship of Sir Tufton Beamish. 
All the cabinet are members of the 
group, with the exception of the Lord 
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Pros: Beamish (Tory), de Freitas (Lab) 


Chancellor (for what are considered 
proper oonsdtutionaJ reasons). So, too, 
are the majority of non-cabinet 
ministers, which is not surprising, for it 
is recognised that any anti-market 
ministers are likely to find life 
extremely uncomfortable. There are 
still, perhaps, three junior members 
of the Government against entry into 
Europe. But Mr Peter Walker, Secretary 
for the Environment, a former 
opponent, was one of the first to join 
the Beamish group, which has more 
than 130 members and reckons that 
another 50 or so Tory MPs, including 
Mr Ernest Marples, are strongly 
committed to Europe. The aims of the 
Tory group iiiside Parliament are to 
sure that anti-marketeers are 
hot allowed to have it all their own 
wayJ 

In these tactics, the group works 
closely ^th the Labour Committee for 
Europi;, whose chairman is Sir 
Oerffrey de Freitas. Otherwise, the 
party prefer to operate 

separately. Their problems are, of 
course, Afferent ones. The loss of office 
has fre^ certain ex-ministers, notably 
Mr Callaghan, from any obligation to 
toe the market line, and may tempt 
other members of the Labour party to 
exploit anti-market sentiment for 
political gain. The proposal was 
carried narrowly at the national 
executive that the party should hold 
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a special conference before the vote in 
Parliament on the terms, although 
there will be formidable practical 
difficulties to organising one. But that 
will be only one of many fights inside 
the Labour party. , . 

Outside Parliament, pro-market 
activities are promp^^ and co¬ 
ordinated by the all-party. European 
Movement, which has ambitious plans 
(and the money to carry them out) for 
big public meetings, special drives on 
trade unionists and particular areas pf 
industry, like the docks, and loads of 
paper ammunition : leaflets, pamphlets, 
and a monthly eight^page tabloid. No 
less irnportanit, certainly, to the Euro¬ 
pean cause are the plans of the Conser¬ 
vative party itself. Now that the election 
is, out of the way, the party has no 
inhibitions about launching an all-out 
assault on the doubters. The campaign, 
soon to start, will l)c directed single- 
mi ndedly towards conversions. 

The opponents of Britain’s entry 
into Europe declare themselves 
“ bullish ” about the prospects. The 
I'ories in Parliament meet irregularly 
in a dining club under Sir Derek 
Walker-Smith’s patronage. A smaller 
working group, which includes two 
other diehards, Mr Robin Turton and 
Mr Neil Marten (one of the most able 
and energetic of the anti-marketeers), 
Jinks Tory doings with those of the all¬ 
party Safeguards Campaign, whose 
chairman is Mr Douglas Jay, in the 
past Labour’s most substantial critic of 
the market. In the Commons, Mr Jay 
and his like-minded colleagues belong 
to a common market study group, 
under the chairmanship of Mr Fr^ 
Peart, who, even as leader of the 
House in the last government, was 
known to be hostile to Europe. The 
group meets irregularly, but, when it 
does, concerns itself, predictably, with 
parliamentary tactics, the concerting of 
anti-market activity, and plotting the 
discomfiture of ministers. Neither Tory 
nor Labour opponents are anxious to 
assess their stftngth in the Commons, 
but prefer to talk of growing numbers 
of doubters and wobblers, who, when 
the day comes, will be persuaded into 
positive opposition. 

The antis also make a virtue out of 
the much less affluent style of the 
Safeguards Campaign, compared with 
thait of the European Movement, What 
they do claim is that the campaign, 
wihose plans are very similar in design 
to those of the movement, has made 
some impact upon opinion. That is 
conceded^ if only by ^plicbation,. by 
the pro-marketeers, viJib feel-them* 
selves OQ defensive. There; is real 


hnpamnfie now among •tnc suppprten 
pf Europ<!; for "major C^pvemirneht 
speakei^ to start taxing the drum. 
They can see the difficulties while 
negotiations are proce^^, but. theiy 
are airraid thkt the p^market case is 
going by default. XHey exclude ^ Mr 
Rippon from ffieir qciticisms. Jiowcver. 
They welcome alhUndant sdlf- 
assurance and. praise the.w^ in wiu<A 
he has toned down his earlier over¬ 
exuberance to show a CQXMTtf^s and 
sympathetic face to .those ih doubt and ; 
anxiety.. They jUst wiA ifieie were 
more like him. 

J^ewspapers _ ’ 

Fleet Street follies 

There is a smell of death in Fleet Street. 
Few doubt that the coming year or so 
will witness the end of a number of 
newspapers. Indeed the candidates for 
amalgamation are now discussed in 
public with a freedom which must 
astonish businessmen in other industries. 
As a result, tension has ‘now reached a 
dangerously high level among the news- 
p>aper staffs. Mirror journalists 

decided to w&lk out on Thursday over 
the house agreement dispute. Tension 
at the Daily Mail is alro high, as that 
management had already discovered 
when it revoked its house redundancy 
agreement. Just before Christinas 
they sent out a curt letter to their 
National Union of Journalists’ chapels, 
announcing that the current house 
agreement would expire on December 
31st and could not be renews as it 
stood. 

No serious attempt was made to . 
soften the impact of that letter by hold¬ 
ing informal talks with the officers of 
the chapel. The result was entirely 
predictable. Faced, as they saw it, with 4 
a threat to their house redundancy 
agreement, which gives four weeks’ pay 
for every year of service, the journalists 
struck. Or, to put it more precisely, they 
organised an all-day meeting of the 
chapel, as a result of which an entire 
issue of the Daily Mail was wiped out, 
the Daily Sketch was cut down to a 
single edition, and the production of the 
Ix)ndon Evening News was severely 
disrupted. 

Th^ journalists’ fears were intensified 
by the return to Britain of Mr Jeffrey 
Blyth, formerly head of the Mail's New 
York bureau. Was this the first move in 
rationalising the Mail's foreign coverage y 
in preparation for a merger with the ^ 
DaUy Express? Or was it the first step 
in a projected series of swingeing staff i 
cuts. ? It ]Vquite possible that there was | 
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I an entirely different reason for Mr 
\ Blyth’s return. But the more fevcrisli 
' militants saw it all as part of an 
employer’s dark plot. 

Knowing of Mr Blyth’s departure 
from New York, and of the decision 
to pre-ss for a renegotiation of the 

I house agreement, the error of the man¬ 
agement, in not handling this highly 
If sensitive issue with more care, seems 
even more remarkable. As it was, two 
ailing newspapers, the Mail and Sketch, 
received another, and quite gratuitous, 
blow at their already dubious prospects 
for survival. And the luanagenient, who 
fiave now agreed to allow the house 
' agreement to run on for another fort¬ 
night while negotiations take place, 
face the risk of further disruption if 
they find themselves unable to offer 
tolerable redundancy terms. 

Yet another series of walkouts by 
journalists might not lead to a short¬ 
term crisis for either newspaper; their 
, I30SS, Lord Rothermere, is a proud and 
stubborn man, who would feel the loss 
of either newspaper keimly, and he is 
not likely to be impulsive on this, at 
, least. But any more disruption would 
I further reduce the goodwill of. adver- 
; tisers and the loyalty of readers, and so 
still further reduce the prospects of the 
survival of both newsjiajiers. 

I The trouble at the Mirror and Marl 
I could spread to the r(‘st of I'leet Stret‘t 
as a resrdt of the journalists’ vote, by 
I a three to two majority, to accejit the 
employers’ latest pay offer. 'J'lie fact 
that 74B members of the NUJ voted 
against tfie highest pay award ever 
secured by their union (‘xecutive on 
the grounds that it precluded se|)arate 
negotiations in each office, demon¬ 
strates tfie strength of militant feeling, 
caused very largely by past spineless 
surrenders by the employers to grossly 
inflated pay demands by the printing 
unions. 

An action by the father (chairman) 
of the NUJ chapel at the Sunday 
Mirror against the International 
Publishing (Joiporation, challenging the 
ban on separate house agreements, is to 
be heard in the High (Jourt on Mon¬ 
day. Meanwhile, it seems that the 
Mail chapel feel they have enough 
on their plate for the moment without 
starting a new row witli the manage¬ 
ment. Management must take most of 
the blame for Fleet Street’s troubles. 
But those troubles will not start to be 
solved unless the sensible men persuade 
their colleagues that a series of 
walkouts could create a situation in 
vvhich several hundred journalists had 
to walk out of their offices for the last 
time. 


Scotland __ 

Oh, crumbs _ 

The most acceptable present in the 
west of Scotland over the Christmas 
and Hogmanay holiday period was 
a loaf of bread. For those who did not 
receive them it was a case either of 
queueing outside a lucky shop, or 
of taking a train to Edinburgh. For 
that melancholy state of affairs every¬ 
one could be grateful to Mr Alex 
Kitson, general .secretary of the Scot¬ 
tish Commercial Motormen’s union. 
His indomita})le memiKT.s, .supported 
of course, by the Transport and Gen¬ 
eral Workers’ Union, had gone on 
strike rather than accept what they 
.saw as the insulting offer by the 
employers of a pay increase of a mere 

2 4s bd or £2 qs 6d a week, with an 
extra if,s on Satiirelays and an extra 
week’s holiday. 

Lbifortunately for them, a number 
of .scurvy fellows in tli(‘ east of Scot¬ 
land did not take the same firm line 
as their brothers in the west. They 
leturried to work, and so Mr Kitson 
and his colleagues 011 the union execu¬ 
tive simply excluded them from the 
ballot on the eiii]3loy('rs’ last offer, 
rims, the militants in tlu' west secured 
thinr r('lativ(*lv narrow majority to 
continue tlie strike, and everyone was 
happy (‘\c(’pt, j)resumal)lv, tliosr* too 
sick or too old to stand in bread 
c|ueu(*s. 

But Mr Kitson couki not be 
accused of being squeamish. He had 
a post-Christmas message of deliance 
for the bread less. “ As I see it," he 
d(*clairiied, “ the em|)Ioyeis have lost 
their bonanza for Christmas and the 
New Year. It must have cost them 
millions” (of loaves ?). “If we don't 
get some .sort of agreement by this 
week,” he added, “ niy opinion is that 
the empl(3yers are prej^ared for a long 
fight, and 1 am prepared, t(K).’' 

On 'Thursdav he decided to ask his 



Kitson: breadless end pointless 


men next week to accept the ernplpyers’ 
offer and go back Wbfk Minding 
further negotiations on vypAing cim- 
ditions. Which n^de long .strike 
even more pointless than 


Race relations 

New looks 


Mr Mark Bonham Carter has now left 
the Race Relations Board, which 
administers anti-discrimination to 
take over from Mr Frank Cousihs at 
the Community Relations Commission, 
which doe.s—what If anyone can 
give a useful answer it will be Mr 
Bonham Carter, when he has had time 
to apj)ly his talents. His first job will be 
to make .some sense out of the CRC’s 
chaotic headquarters administration, 
wliich absorbs nearly half of its budget. 

'The Race Relations Board gained 
stature with better legislation to 
nourish it, but the CRC’s strength must 
be self-generated, at least to the point 
wb(‘re it can make a ra.se for more 
money. An organisation who.se activi¬ 
ties range from playgroups to manage¬ 
ment education should perhaps first 
ask itself what it is doing that others 
cannot or will not do. It can then try 
to fill essential gap.s, Ix>th by concen¬ 
trating its own efforts and by relent¬ 
lessly prodding and (with grants) 
liribing others to fill tluMn. 

The an.swers will be different in 
(liff(*rent places, but .some national 
CO here nee can be introduced by tighter 
organisation of the l(K:al community 
relations officers who are appointed by 
die commission. Handing them over to 
town halls is certainly not the answer. 
Again.st gootJ organisation, thougli, 
must be weighed the need to let people 
develop their own style ; Mr Bonham 
Carter, who does not suffer fools 
gladly, mav find this the hardest to 
acdppt. 

Mr Maudling seems to be in no 
hurry to appoint a new chairman to 
the Race Relations Board, pespite 
.some useful work, the board has little 
enough credibility among the people it 
is intended to help: the wrong 
appointment could be disii.strous. Most 
suitable men are already earning much 
more than the £7,000 which the job 
pays. How many tough, liberal, clear- 
minded, c(X 3 l-headed top people are 
there around with sufficient public 
spirit and/or private means ? If the 
Government has to pay more to get 
the right person it shbuld not hesitate 
to do so. ^ 
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Archives _ 

Plans, plans and 
more plans _ 

Official government papers are hardly 
the ideal source for capturing a public 
rnood.j^This is proved once again by the 
government archives released on Fri¬ 
day in the Public Record Office under 
the 30-year rule. The agony and exulta¬ 
tion of Britain in 1940 are diminished 
by the stolid, often pedestrian prose of 
the minute-writers. Catastrophic events, 
like the disastrous expedition to 
Norway, Dunkirk, the fall of France, 
the Battle of Britain and the blitz, are 
recorded in calm, almost detached 
detail. Many books have been written 
about this period, and undoubtedly 
many more will soon be' appearing 
based on the new, mile-long collection 
of released documgnts. It is unlikely 
that the main impj^ssions of 1940 will 
be transformed. On a brief scrutiny, it 
looks as though the reminiscences of 
Sir Winston Churchill, in his history 
of the second world war written 20 
years ago, and the work of Sir 
Llewellyn Woodward, in his study of 
British foreign policy during the war 
which was based on the Foreign Office 
papers, are going to stand up to critical 
appraisal. 

The cabinet minutes covering the 
phoney war period before the Cjennan 
attack on Denmark and Norway in 
April, 1940, read like the jottings from 
a world of fantasy. Indeed, at times, it 
is difficult to remember that Britain 
and France were actually at war with 
Ciermany. Lhe cabinet’s main concern 
appeared to be the Soviet menace. 
Throughout January and February, 
it argued about ways, short of actual 
military intervention, of aiding the 
Finns, who were resisting the Soviet 
invasion. 

The cabinet was clearly anxious to 
cut off (Termany’s supplies of oil and 
iron ore, which it believed were 
vulnerable to attack, not only in 
Scandinavia and Rumania, but also in 
Soviet Russia. The cabinet believed 
that the Nazi-Soviet pact was not 
merely a defensive arrangement. As 
early as September, 1939, it discussed 
the possible Soviet threat to India 
through Afghanistan. On March 12th, 

It went a good deal further in 
striking a bellicose pose against 
Russia, in its discussions of a report, 
prepared by the chiefs of staff, on the 
‘ military implications of ho-stilities with 
Russia in 1940.” 

Plans were drawn up for a po.ssible 
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air attack on the Caucasian oil fields. It 
was calculated it would only need 
three bomber squadixjns working from 
six weeks to three months to 
accomplish the task. The chief of the 
air staff held back in Cairo bombers 
bound for Aden, just in case that action 
became necessary. The cabinet was 
even ready to dispatch an expeditionary 
force into Afghanistan, if the vital 
buffer state were to be threatened by a 
Russian invasion, and, on March 19th, 
Lord Halifax, the Foreign Secretary', 
was talking about sending an expedition 
into the Black Sea. One member of the 
cabinet exclaimed that “ if war did 
bre*ak out, it would probably be limited 
to certain theatres and would not 
amount to a formal declaration of war." 
With the sending of Sir Stafford Cripps 
to Moscow in June, 1940, that possi¬ 
bility receded until it disappeared. 

But even after Dunkirk and the fall 
of France, the cabinet was still adopt¬ 
ing offensive postures. On July i8th, 
contingency plans were discussed for a 
bombardment of Spanish ports and tJie 
seizure of the Azores and (Jape Verde 
islands, if General Franco should join 
the axis powers, while, just a week 
later, the chiefs of staff were reporting 
to the cal)inet on the |x>tential Japane.se 
threat to the vulnerable Dutch East 
Indies. The First Sea Lord was ready 
to let them fall to Japan on oppor¬ 
tunistic grounds. After all, he reasoned, 
haven't we enough eneiyies in the field 
against us already ? But Churchill dis¬ 
agreed arid sought to reassure an 
apprehensive Australia and New 
Zealand that, as British dominions, they 
would not be abandoned to “ a yellow 
race.*' 

Although the Battle of Britain was 
raging, the cabinet could not escape the 
pressures of deci.sion-making on subjects 
ar, diverse as how the Indian viceroy 
should handle Gandhi and the Congress 
party, and how the government should 
tread successfully the tightrope in 
Palestine between the Arabs and Jews. 
Churchill, as ever, took up a belligerent 


position. He declared, dn oh^ oi^casion, 
that the Jews were our “only trust¬ 
worthy friends” in the Middle East, 
and his diehard views about Itidia 
were not easily changed, even in an all¬ 
party coalition. 

A more forceful aittitude was being 
taken towards Gcnnany, as well, after 
July. Plans were drawn up for Bomber 
Command to drop 15 million pellets to 
set fire to (Jemiany’s heathland, and 
also moves to destroy the Geniian 
harv^cst with fire bombs. In December, 
the cabinet discussed possible targets 
in Germany in retaliation for the bomb¬ 
ing of Coventry'. Only Sir Archibald 
Sinclair was ready to question the 
bombing of civilian, rather than purely 
military, targets. Hanover was ruled 
out because it was the “ centre of the 
old Gennan aristocracy," but the indus¬ 
trial towns of the Ruhr were regarded 
with more favour. 

After June the biggest headache— 
apart from the German air attacks on 
Britain—was the state of Anglo-Irish 
relations. On July 2nd, the chief of 
the air staff reported to the cabinet on 
the serious threat to British security 
pre.sented by Irish neutrality and the 
real likelihood of a German invasion 
of Eire. A rumour went round of a 
German expedition being prepared in 
Naples to sail to Eire. The recent bio¬ 
graphy of Mr de Valera has disclosed 
the scheme for an Irish union, drawn 
up by the British cabinet in June, 1940, 
which President de Valera rejected, 
because it would mean the end of Irish 
neutrality and he doubted whether 
Ulster would comply with forced uni¬ 
fication. Mr Malcolm MacDonald, then 
Minister of Health, with Neville 
Chamberlain’s vigorous support, was 
.sent on the futile mission to Dublin to 
interest the Irish in the union scheme, 
but he failed. “ I feel that their attitude 
would be different if they had not an 
impression that we arc going to lose 
the war," he wrote to {he cabinet. But 
it is clear that Churchill was lukewarm 
alx>ut trying to appease^^the Irish. 
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Franco, do you hear us ? 


International Report 
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How Franco pulled back 
from the precipice 



FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 


My lot shout fust as loud 


The illuminations were as bright as 
ever but there was a cold, hollow feel¬ 
ing'at the start of Spain's end-of-year 
fiesta. A feeling of loneliness, too—an 
impression that Spain was again cut off 
frc)m Europe l)y a barrier much higher 
than the Pyrenees. General Franco's 
decision on Wednesday night to 
reprieve the six Basques condemned to 
death changed that a bit. It was a 
sign that the moderates in the cabinet 
had won out against the hard army 
men who were pressing for the firiiig- 
.squad. But the battle inside the Spanish 
elite is still raging. 

Few politically conscious Spaniards 
will be able to forget those i6 prisoners 
in Burgos. On Christmas Eve the 
release of Herr Beihl first raised the 
hope that reason and humanity would 
Pp^il and that the regime would 
Qra^back from the slope down which 
its ihSrdliners seemed eager to p\ish it. 
On Monday night, when the sentences 
of the Burgos tribunal were announced, 
right-wingers were delighted but most 
other Spaniards were shocked and 

*?^£\ucsday, in open defiance of the 
ponce, who are now empowered to 
arrest and detain anyone without 
charge, crowds demonstrated in San 
Sebafitian ; workers went on .strike in 


Bilbao and some other industrial 
centres ; the lawyers who have been 
defending the Burgos ])risonerS”'and 
are already threatened with reprisals 
for their outspokennes.s—strongly con¬ 
demned the verdict ; and normally 
cautious democrats, still smarting from 
the fines and other })cnalties imposed 
upon them in iq7^>, accused the gov¬ 
ernment of ])utting the clock hack and 
reviving the passions of the civil war. 
The same day Cicncral Franco held 
an emergency cabinet meeting. 

On Wednesday morning, the Burgos 
sentences were ap])roved by CGeneral 
Crarcia Rebull, captain-general of the 
Burgos military region. 'Fhat left the 
final decision • up to (Jeneral Franco. 
Wednesday's press was allowed to 
report the appeals for clemency by the 
German and Britisb govennnents, the 
bishops of the ecclesiastical province of 
Tarragona (the biggest in Spain) and 
colleges of advocates in Barcelona and 
other cities. In some circles the belief 
persisted that the Spanish authorities 
were not as aloof as they pretended 
from the agreement between German 
representatives and the A that had 
secured Herr Beihl’s release. 

The crisis showed up the sharp 
differences between senibr army officers, 
cabinet ministers and members of the 


Gouncil of the Ke.dni. Some uiged the 
government to u))hold its authoiitv at 
all cersts and advocated haish pimish- 
nicnls—including some death sentences 
—for the BurgO' defendants : others 
firessed for a softer approach. Among 
the ofTicer corp\ the hardliners 
included all the captains-general of 
the main militarv regions. Cieneral 
(iarcia Rehull in Burgos was ^aid to he 
uneasv about his personal responsihilitv 
for ecmntersignmg the court-martial's 
vTrdict hut went ahead nonetheless. 
TUc leader of tlu^ moderate, non- 
political faction in the army is tfie 
chief of the general staff, Don Manuel 
Diez Alegria. He is known to object to 
armv involvement in politics and the 
trial of civilians hv militarv tribunals. 

Within the cabinet the ministers 
advocating clemency were naturallv 
enough the ones concerned with 
Spain's foreign relations, trade and 
economic development. All w^ould be 
regarded as conservatives outside 
Spain. They are also as hostile to 
Basque regionalism as they arc to 
parliamentary democracy ; l)ut they 
arc realists and understand that the 
Burgos trial and its aftermath have 
already cancelled out months of patient 
diplomatic effort throughout Europe. 
Their officials hav'c told them that new 
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investment has fallen off in politically 
sensitive areas since November. 

Paradoxically, these ministers are 
among the establishment’s most enthu¬ 
siastic continuists: for both personal 
and economic reasons they wish ‘to see 
“ the regitrie succeed the regime.” 
They have long supported, and in the 
case of Sr Lopez Rodo promoted, Don 
Juan Carlos as the next king of Spain 
to this end. On the other hand, the 
hardliners, who called for exemplary 
sentences at Burgos and who organised 
last week’s pro-army rallies, are con¬ 
tinuists of a less sophisticated kind. 

But they are far from unanimous in 
their views on Spain’s future. Some are 
sympathetic to the Falange ; others 
believe the army should run the coun¬ 
try as the colonels in Greece are doing ; 
and there are groups who see the army 
leading a Nasser-style revolution. On 
one issue they would probably agree. 
I’hey see little point in dressing up the 
regime as a monarchy. Among the 
crowds who attended the pm-Franco 
and pro-aniiy rallies last week were 
sections openly hostile to Juan Carlos. 

These are the major cross-currents 
General Franco and Vice-President 
Garrero Blanco have been n<tvigating 
during the past week. They were recep¬ 
tive to the right-jwing arguments for 
stern measures against the ETA and 
other subversive elements ; hut they 
are also attached to the Lopez Rodo 
formula of a crowned continuism 
under Don Juan Carlos and no doubt 
realise the need for a counterweight 
within the cabinet to neutralise the 
non-imonarchist right on this issue. 
They are also more sensitive to foreign 
opinion than their information media 
dare admit. 

Germany _ 

What about your 
old friends ? _ 

Quite a lot of Americans have been 
voicing their doubts over where Herr 
Brandt’s Ostpolitik is leading him. The 
latest to speak up is Mr George Ball, 
a former American Under Secretary 
of State. On I’uesday he said that he 
was worried that west Germany’s 
advances to Russia might lead to 
“ diplomatic adventures ” and place the 
western alliance in jeopardy. He 
advised Herr Brandt to backpedal a 
bit in searching for new compromises 
with the Russians, and criticised him 
for failing to coax any “ serious con¬ 
cessions ” out of Mr Bntzhnev. 

Mr Ball’s language was not as pun- 
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gent as that used by Mr Dean Acheson, 
who declared last month that Herr 
Brandt. “ should be cooled off,” and 
castigated the “ mad race to Mos¬ 
cow.” And two men close to President 
Nixon arc said to share this disquiet ; 
Mr Henry Kissinger, his foreign policy 
adviser, and Mr Martin Hillenbrand, 
the Assistant Secretary of State for 
European affairs. These rumours have 
been flatly denied by an official spokes¬ 
man but that need not mean that they 
are wholly without substance. 

At any rate, speculation along these 
lines is grist to the mill of the Christian 
Democrats in Bonn. On Monday Herr 
Rainer Barzel, their organiser in the 
Bundestag, called on Herr Brandt to 
go to Washington as soon as possible 
to prove that his Ostpolitik has not 
soured his relations with the Americans. 

When Herr Brandt was made an 
honorary citizen of Berlin last month 
he insisted that nothing would make 
him give up the partnership with 
” proven friends,” just as nothing 
would make him give up the tough 
wrestling for closer east-west relations. 
And his foreign minister, Herr Scheel, 
claimed that for the first time since 
1871 a Gemian state was conducting a 
foreign policy which was regarded in 
the west as well as in the east as 
sensible and constructive. 

Everything still hinges on Berlin. 
The British, the French aind the 
Americans have all officially reiterated 
their support for Herr Brandt, but none 
of them are very anxious to reach a 
settlement over the sore point, Berlin, 
without major Russian concessions. 
These will probably have to include a 
Russian guarantee of the access routes 
to Berlin without a Russian counter¬ 
demand for serious cuts in the west 
German government’s representation 


n 

in Berlin. And west Germany’s three 
allies are anxious that a Berlm.settle¬ 
ment should not erode their rights of 
occupation in the city before a German 
peace treaty is signed. It is highly 
unlikely that they would sigpn an agree¬ 
ment so long as Russia is taking about 
east Germany’s “sovereign rights in 
Berlin ” and prodding Bonn to arrange 
details of access routes, and rights 
unilaterally with cast Germany. 

The Russian tactic seems to be to 
try to drive a wedge between west 
Germany and its allies. The Russians 
are holding out the prospect of better 
relations and more trade with west 
Germany if Herr Brandt is willing to 
deal directly with Herr Ulbricht over 
the question of the access routes to 
Berlin. But that would cut across the 
rights of west Germany’s allies. 
Unless the Russians are willing to give 
something away the blockage looks like 
continuing—and Herr Brandt’s policy 
will stay under fire. 

Italy _ 

The smell of strong 
government _ 

Not content with some of the heaviest 
snowfalls in living memory’, which dis¬ 
rupted Italy over Christmas, Signor 
Mauro Ferri, the secretary-general of 
the Social Democrat party, has brought 
down his own political thunderclap. 

Signor Ferri has proposed, as a 
solution for the notorious instability of 
the'. Italian parliamentary system, that 
the government should be elected by 
direct universal suffrage. At present the 
president appoints a prime minister 
who has the support of a majority of 
meml:)ers of the chamber of deputies. 
Signor Ferri’s scheme w'ould mean that 
when putting up candidates in each 
constituency the parties would have 
to present not just a programme but 
alsp the nameji of a shadow cabinet. 
The government elected in this way, 
presumably on the basis of post¬ 
election party bargaining, would last 
for a full five years unless it dissolved 
itself. And if the new systerfi 
collapsed, something more like the 
American or French presidential sys¬ 
tem would have to be found. 

Reactions to this disturbance of the 
Christmas* scene were uniformly hostile. 
Even Signor Ferri’s own party came 
out against him. The secretary of the 
Liberal party, Signor Malagodi, said in 
a magic moment that the proposals 
were inconvenient to the point where 
they were incomprehensible. 
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Why don't you take my seat ? It's less comfortable 


Tht EEC _ 

Schumann takes 
the chair 


The start of the year sees a long- 
awaited hut still unmeasurable change 
in the pattern of negotiations for 
British entry into the common market. 
France takes over the presidency of the 
Six from west Germany, and will hold 
it for six months to tfie end of next 
June, when it will he Italy’s turn. This 
means that for the next six decisive 
months M. Maurice Schumann, 
France’s foreign minister, who has .so 
far. set his face against every com¬ 
promise with Britain, will run the 
meetings among the Six's foreign 
jninisters and the meetings with 
Britain’s chief negotiator, Mr Geoflfrey 
Rippon—replacing his (^ennan coun¬ 
terpart Herr Scheel. 

M. Schumann has told visitors to 
Paris that the negotiations with Britain 
will .succeed. But he has added on 
more than one occasion that broad 
-agreement cannot he reached while a 
nominally gaullist government is in 
the chair. 7 'his delay could mean 
parliamentary trouble at Westminster. 

The official word in Paris still sup¬ 
ports M. Schumann’s view that 
France wants Britain in, mostly 
as an ally against the growing 
bargaining power o( we.st Gennany 
inside the community' but also 
because the British food market 
will bolster the conlmon market’s 
distinqtly. rocky farm policy—from 
which France benefits handsomely. 
Some of the other common market 
counjtries, indeed, are now arguing that 
the Schumann elevation may prove a 
blewing in disguise. The chairman’s job 
is to find compromises among the Six, 
not to speak his national brief. For this 


reason the Germans show all the 
.symptoms of relief at being freed from 
the chairmanship so that they can now 
take a tougher line with France on 
British entry and on the subject over 
which the two are openly at logger- 
heads—monetary union. 

Dis.satisfaction with M. Schumann's 
stand on both these major issues has 
been centred less on what he has been 
saying than on the fact that he has 
almost always arrived in Brussels with 
the narrowest possible brief from which 
it has been impossible for him to stray. 
"I’his is partly due to deliberate' 
policy ; partly to the ver\' shrewd corps 
of civil servants in Paris whose 
ingrained hostility to what happens in 
Brussels has survived the departure of 
(General de Gaulle. 

By nature M. Schumann is an 
impulsive man. As chairman of the 
Six, charged with patching together 
compromises, he is not suppo.scd to be 
acting under orders from Paris. Though 
few expect him to preside over an 
agreement with Britain, there are two 
other possibilities. M. Schumann might 
allow just enough progress to be made 
on major points so that they can be 
settled very smoothly after he formally 
steps down at the end of June. Or 
he may set out to provoke the kind of 
cri.sis in the negotiations that would 
provide sufficient pretext for calling a 
meeting of the heads of government of 
the Six to sort things out. 

Poland _ 

Window-dressing 
is not enough 

In .spite of the explosion of anger that 
forced Mr Gomulka from power in 
Polan^l, his successors are not likely to 
move far or fas^ io the direction of 
radical change—indeed they move 


that way at all. The government 
reshuffle announced a few davs after 
the changes in the party leadership was 
probably the least they can do to give 
the semblance of a new deal. 

The prime minister, Mr Cyran- 
kiewicz, was politely kicked upstairs 
into the largely ceremonial post of head 
of state in place of Marshal Spychalski. 
He has been succeeded as premier b\ 
his old friend, Piotr Jaro.szewicz, a 
“ Moscow " communist who has been 
a deputy premier for i8 years and 
concerned, in one wa\^ or another, with 
economic matters for longer than that. 
Mr Jaroszewicz was recommended to 
the Polish parliament by the new party 
leader, Mr Gierek, as “ a man of great 
economic as well as political experi¬ 
ence." He will need all his economic 
expertise in the days ahead. The onlv 
other notable change concerned 
the up-and-coming young Stanislaw 
Kociolck, a protege of Mr Gomulka s. 
who has resigned his vice-premiership 
to join the party secretariat. 

So there is plentv of continuit\ 
between the old and the new regime in 
Poland. But as usual when there a 
change at the top in a communist 
country, the new men have been quick 
to Condemn the shortcomings of their 
predecessors and. above all, to deplore 
the estrangement between the part\ 
and the people. The ohve branch held 
out to the immensely influential Roman 
Catholic church by both Mr Gierek 
and Mr Jaroszewicz suggests that the\ 
are genuinely worried by the state of 
popular feeling. 

But what they are going to do about 
this in practical terms is anothei 
matter. Mr Gierek has refused to back 
down on the sweeping increases in food 
prices which sparked off the rioting 
in the Baltic ports. He has merely 
promised that the new prices will 
remain frozen for at least two vears, 
apart from seasonal variations. lie has 
also .said, optimistically, that the 
prices of industrial goods will he 
gradually reduced as production goes 
up and costs come down. A sum of 
7,000 million zlot\s (roughly 4 per 
cent of the budget) is to be set aside in 
order to help the lowest-paid workers 
and to supplement family allowances, 
old-age pensions and disahilit\ 
pensions. Just before Christmas, dis¬ 
cussions on exactly how this sum could 
be most fairly apportioned among the 
most needy were held in over a 
hundred enterprises. These discussions 
have been hailed as an e.xample of the 
participation by the whole <iommunity 
in the government of the country that 
the new regime wants to encourage. 
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Less charitably, they might be des¬ 
cribed as a not very convincing piece 
of window-dressing. For Mr Gierek 
lias yet to show that he has any con¬ 
structive ideas about how to remove 
the grievances of the workers in the 
northern ports who blew up three weeks 
ago. They may have large families, but 
they are not the worst off, nor are they 
old and disabled. The new govern¬ 
ment says it is going to improve the 
system of economic management, 
making use of the “ best experiences ” 
of other socialist countries ; and that 
* new elements ** are to be introduced 
into an improved and revised five-year 
plan up to 1975. It would be unfair, at 
this early stage, to suggest that there is 
no substance behind these promises. 
But Mr Gierek and his team will have 
to work hard and fast if a new credi¬ 
bility gap is not to open up between 
him and the Polish people.. 

Israel _ 

No choice but war? 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

rhe government's decision idt return 
to the Jarring talks dropped like a 
damp squib in Israel this week com¬ 
pared with the enthusiasm aroused b) 
the government’s original decision to 
go to the talks last August. Israelis 
are preoccupied with the state of 
the Jews in Russia and people have 
lashed themselves into an anti-Soviet 
fury. Mrs Meir's public pessimism, 
when she announced the return to the 
talks to the Knesset on Tuesday, 
reflects the general mood. Israel’s 
return is more a gesture to placate its 
only ally, the United States, than an 
act of faith. 

Mr Moshe Dayan has not come out 
of the Jarring affair very well in the 
popular view. His changes of attitude 
liave not been understood and have 
been the target of satire. The govern¬ 
ment’s delay in coming to a decision 
can be best explained by its lack of 
faith in any kind of outcome from the 
negotiations. But the effect of the delay 
was a hardening of attitudes on all 
sides. 

Attitudes have hardened in Israel 
and, judging by President Sadat’s 
recent statements, in Egypt too. 
And the past week has seen a 
revival of Palestinian guerrilla 
activity from across the Lebanese 
frontier and the Jordanian ceasefire 
line. There arc complications, too, on 
the West Bank. On Tuesday, the mayor 
of Hebron, Mr Jabry, won the support 



Let my people go 


of West Bank leaders for a decision to 
refuse to allow King Hu.ssein to speak 
on their behalf and to demand 
representation of their own at the 
peace talks. 

It is recognised in Jerusalem that 
when two sides talk there is always some 
chance, even if a very small one, that 
some spark of contact might be ignited. 
On the other hand, when two sides 
pile up military might to the pitch that 
is now being reached on both banks 
of the Suez canal, an armed conflict 
looks inevitable. Add to this Israel’s 
renewed feeling of isolation—which 
traditionally encourages it to rely on 
its own armed forces—and the chances 
of a new war appear to outweigh the 
prospects of peace. 

'Phis sense of isolation has been 
aggravated in past weeks by the atti¬ 
tude of the British Government. This, 
on top of French unfriendliness, has 
produced the fear that America might 
modify its support for Israel in order 
to keep in line with its western allies. 
As for the fourth power in the four- 
power group, Russia’s anti-Jewish 
trials in Leningrad are considered in 
Israel to be a hostile act against the 
Jewish people as a whole. So any kind 
of move, guarantee or initiative 
emanating from the four powers will 
be viewed with extreme suspicion—a 
suspicion that casts its shadow on the 
Jarring talks. This suspicion is coupled 
with a sense of Israel’s owti military 


power. So once again there is heard the 
first raising of that familiar cry ; ** We 
have no choice.” > ^ ^ 

Jerusalem _ ’ . _ 

Concrete jungle 

At a three-day meeting just before 
Christmas, a world committee of 
architects, town planners and art 
experts roundly condemned Israel's 
master plan for “ greater Jerusalem.” 
'Fhe meeting had been convened by 
the mayor of Jerusalem, Mr Teddy 
Kollek, who had his own doubts about 
the plan—particularly about the new 
road scheme—but clearly did Hot 
expect such sweeping criticism. If the 
plan were carried out, the foreign 
experts seemed to be saying, Jerusalem 
would become just as ugly and just as 
inconvenient to live in as most of the 
world’s large cities have already 
become. The Italian expert poured 
particular scorn on Israel’s efforts to 
reproduce the “ picturesque.” 

The criticisms were all made on 
aesthetic, not political, grounds. The 
experts apparently swallowed the fact 
that the master plan takes in great 
diunks of the West Bank including 
both Bethlehem and Ramallah, and 
ends up with an area about eight times 
as big as the present municipality. Mr 
Kollek has promised that the plan will 
be revised—-but the revision will pre¬ 
sumably cover the same area. 

The plan is in any case being over¬ 
taken by the detennination of the 
Israeli government to .stake its per¬ 
manent claim to Arab Jerusalem. The 
Israelis have said that their withdrawal 
from Jerusalem is “ not negotiable ” : 
tlieir ministry’ of housing has set about 
turning this statement into concrete. 
Tall apartment buildings for Israeli 
Jews are already springing up on the 
lulls beyond the Old City. Arab resi¬ 
dents of Jerusalem see their part of the 
Cl tv being encircled by what could 
eventually turn out to be new Israeli 
suburbs. 

The Israelis, to judge by the 
architectural mess they have made of 
their own country', are fine road- 
builders but rotten architects. 
They work fast and, given a free hand, 
could quickly and irrevocably .spoil the 
singular beauty of Jerusalem’s land¬ 
scape. The aesthetic opposition may 
induce them to create better buildings. 
It will not stop them building. Since 
early zionist days, the policy has been 
to create physical facts and Israeli 
Jerusalem is now in the process of 
creation. 
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Sadat gives some 
of it back _ 

Sequestration was one of the weapons 
that President Nasser used to keep 
Egv-pt's middle class in a state of con¬ 
stant suspense. A false move, or some¬ 
times no move at all, meant that a 
man's property could be “ temporarily " 
taken over by the state. It could apply 
to his house or houses, the land left to 
him after earlier confiscation, his 
business or his car. There have been 
waves of sequestrations ; plenty of 
people have also managed to recover 
enough favour to get their property 
back again. Now President Anwar 
Sadat has ordered the return of all 
property confiscated by the state. 

There are no details yet of how this 
is to be done, or of the numix'r of 
people or the amount of property 
affected. The president's decree, 
announced on Monday, called for the 
setdng up of legal committees to study 
individual cases and make decisions 
alx)ut the return of property within a 
fixed period. I'he length of the period 
could proviilf a key to the seriousness 
or otherwise of the order. The prob¬ 
lems are enormous and, without a whip 
to their backs, the lawyers could argue 
about them to eternity. The indications 
are that Mr Sadat does intend to push 
the matter through. 

He has both political and ecotiomic 
motives for doing so. Sequestration was 
always a muddled affair and often 
unjust. NolK>dy knew when, where or 
w'hv the axe would fall. A family would 
often go on living in their confiscated 
house, unable to sell it or make any 
money from it. If a private business 
w'as .sequestrated, it would be run 
officially by a custodian but would 
often be managed by the same people 
as before. The owner would receive a 
fixed monthly allowance fn>rn the state 
in lieu of any profit ; there was no 
conceivable incentive for him to im¬ 
prove his business, buildings or land. 
The p)olicy led to worry, discontent 
and a grave discouragement of the 
private sector of the economy. 

The harassment of Egypt’s proper¬ 
tied classes had eased off considerably 
in the last years of President Nasser’s 
rule. Now President Sadat has pushed 
the process a long^ep foi*ward. It is 
thought that it wiirle'mainly Eg\'ptian 
citizens who will benefit from the 
desequestration measures. Other nation¬ 
alities are involved but if the owners 
have left the countrv, as thev usually 
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Sadat's no thief 


have, there is the problem of getting 
the money out. Of the many Britons 
who had their property sequc.strated 
in the earlv ipfios, qo i)eT cent have 
already got it hack. 

I'he iH'w decree fits in with the 
other reforms that Piesident Sadat has 
ordered in his two months in office. 
Many political prisoners, including 
members of the right-wing Moslem 
Brotherhood, have been released. FcKid 
is to he made clieaper, efforts are to 
he made to improve education, trans¬ 
port and the general standard of living, 
i'hcrc is a n(‘w feeling that the regime 
is dtring what it can on a tight budget, 
and that might help to bind a dis¬ 
illusioned and pe.ssimistic country 
together. I he orilv other thing that 
does is Israel. 

Iran _ 

Savak sees a 
ghost 

FROM OUR IRAN CORRESPONDENT 
On November '29th over 100 students 
chanting “ kill, kill, kill ” made an 
assault on iheVooms of the unpopular 
dean of the faculty of law at Teheran 
university and after being diverted 
smashed up the faculty’s council room 
next door. 

1'he trouble then .spread to other 
universities. After a number of institu¬ 
tions had been temporarily shut down 
the government claimed that foreign 
agents were exploiting the students’ 
academic grievances and followed this 
u|) by di.selosing details of an arvti- 
governrnent plot that included the 
assassination of qS prominent public 
figures. Most of/ the universities are 
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now returning to normal but the 
revelations continue and the first politi¬ 
cal trial, concluded on I’hursclav, will 
probably l^e followed by others. 

'I'he initial demonstration was 
touched off by discontent over a revised 
examination schedule but its roots lie 
deeper. The violence of the students' 
action reflects a mixture of tensions. 
'Fhey are afraid that .some new reforms 
might endanger their degrees ; they 
are impatient with large and .some¬ 
times ill-taught classes ; they feel that 
thev have no other wify of making their 
demands public. In the case of poorer 
students from the provinces, sexual and 
social je‘alousy aroused by the wealth of 
the capital probably also plays a part, 
rhe authorities' decision to arrest the 
ringleaders was tfie signal for more 
widespread agitation. 

As in February, in the demonstra- 
tiorib against an increase m bus fares, 
continuing student pressure has won 
concessions. Almost all those detained 
have been released, Teheran university 
has compromised over the examination 
.sehedule and the students were even 
given time on television to put their 
points about the university. Iran's 
minister of education is a liberal who 
has consistently struggled to stop the 
police hara.ssing students. Sadly, the 
students may have won only poorei 
education for themselves by encourag¬ 
ing the autliontics to substitute ordei 
for mstitutonal reform, and hv deter- 
ling able Iranians who have no relish 
for student confrontation^ from going 
into university work. 

It was the length and in part the 
intensity of the demonstrations that 
rattled the authorities. By December 
22rid they had decided to let academic 
issues he aired hut to crack down on 
the political agitation. 'I’hat day the 
pre.ss published .some of the anti¬ 
government slogans—“ the fascist 
regime needs this kind of police," and 
so on—along with heavy hints that 
the.se were proof that the agitation was 
foreign-inspired. The following day the 
plot to overthrow the government was 
unveiled arid huge (juaritities of arms 
were produced as evidence. 

'I'he central figure was the late 
'reymour Bakhtiar, a disgruntled for¬ 
mer head of the security organisation, 
Savak, who left Iran in 1962 and who 
had allegedly gathered support from 
the Baathist regime in Iraq, the banned 
Tudeh (communist) party and some 
extremist student groups abroad. He 
was careless about his recruits and was 
never a serious threat, but independent 
accounts tally with the official story 
that Savak did a smooth job in infiJtrat- 
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ing the organisation from the start and 
seeing what flies were attracted to 
the honey. By June they already had 
all the material they needed. 

The revelations and the display of 
Savak’s omniscience are a calculated 
warning to students and others of the 
dangers of dabbling in revolutionary 
politics. On Thursday, 18 people 
were given sentences ranging from 
three years to life imprisonment. The 
government has drawn unnecessary 
suspicion on itself by initially throwing 
a cloak of mystery around the trials. 
It is now trying to open a dialogue 
with the students in an effort to break 
free of the traditional Iranian attitude 
to authority as something one must 
suffer or violently destroy. 

Hijacking _ 

A crime in any 
country? _ 

The Russians were the first to clutch 
at the convention on hijacking that was 
approved by the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation in The Hague 
just before Christmas. The ^lew con¬ 
vention defines hijacking as an inter¬ 
national crime and calls for severe 
penalties to be applied. The Russians 
used this wording as a pretext to 
pass death sentences on the two 
Russian Jews tried in Leningrad— 
although their sentences were com¬ 
muted to 15-year prison terms on 
Thursday. Tass, the Soviet news 
agency, claimed that the sentences 
were in keeping with the “ spirit 
of the convention. But the Russian 
Jews—even if they were would-be 
hijackers—represent a rather special 
case since they had little or no hope 
of getting out of Russia by any other 
means. 

The Leningrad trial was a very bad 
start to an overdue attempt to tackle 
hijacking as a world problem. The 
new convention is tough on proven 
hijackers. They will now be subject to 
extradition, though this will not be 
obligatory. If a government does not 
send hijackers back to where they came 
from, it is now supposed “ without ex¬ 
ception whatsoever, to submit the case 
to its competent authorities for the 
purpose of prosecution.” This still 
allows governments to grant political 
asylum to hijackers,; but it is designed 
to make sure that they do not go im- 
punished. Hijackers are not to be pyen 
the same rights as other political 
refugees. 

But everything still depends on indi- 



Zurich iooks after itself 


vidual governments. Many have now 
got fed up and taken a tougher line. 
The west Germans recently gave two- 
and-a-half-year prison sentences to 
some Czech hijackers who were seeking 
political asylum. Two cases being 
dealt with at the moment will give a 
clue to whether governments are really 
going to pull together to beat hijack¬ 
ing. The Turkish courts are still 
deliberating what to do with four 
Russian hijackers who have been given 
asylum, and the Egyptians have still 
got the men who made oflf with a Pan 
Am Boeing 747 last September. 

The new convention does not pre¬ 
scribe sanctions to be applied against 
countries that fail either to hand over 
hijackers or to punish them. The 
Americans unsuccessfully pressed for 
a clause calling for an air services boy¬ 
cott against such countries. But an 
equally potent threat has come from 
the International Federation of Airline 
Pilots’ Associations, which has a mem¬ 
bership of 50,000, and the International 
Transport Workers’ Federation, which 
has 250,000 members in civil aviation 
ranging from pilots to baggage hand¬ 
lers. Both these groups have said that 
they will boycott sertices to and from 
countries which fail to deal properly 
with hijackers. 

The new convention plugs the gaps 
in the 1963 Tokyo convention, which 
was more concerned with the restora¬ 
tion of property and speedy resump¬ 
tion of flight after a hijacking. But 
there are still lots of snags. Only 50 
of the 120 countries represented at 
the Hague conference have so far 
signed the convention and Cuba—the 
most popular destination for hijackers 
in the past—has openly refused to do 
so. Hijackers still have places to go. 


^7 

India 

Indira scents a 
change in the wind 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Mrs Gandhi must have sniffed danger 
in the air when she decided to announce 
that the next election for the Lok 
Sabha, the Indian parliament’s lower 
house, will be held in March. Its five- 
year term docs not run out until 
February, 1972. The political wind has 
been blowing in Mrs Gandhi’s* favour 
but there are good reasons to fear a 
change in the coining months. 

For one thing, India’s run of luck 
with the rice harvests is unlikely to hold 
for much longer after four good years. 
Prices are already creeping up, giving 
rise to a rush of wage demands. Mrs 
Gandhi is in no position at present to 
resist these demands, and she has not 
begun to make the tough decisions 
needed to raise the general level of 
productivity. And her promise to 
hasten economic growth can be ful¬ 
filled only by expanding both public 
and private investment. To get the 
first she will have to be tougher 
towards the farmers ; to get the second, 
less tough towards businessmen. But 
Mrs Gandhi will probably wait until 
after the elections before making a start 
on any of these things. 

These economic factors apart, she 
does not wish to give the right-wing 
Jana Sangh and Swatantra parties, and 
the “ old ” Congress party, enough time 
to weld together an electoral coalition. 
They are already drawing together. The 
conservatives captured the state govern¬ 
ment of Uttar Pradesh in mid-Novem¬ 
ber and then took over neighbouring 
Bihar as well. Those two states together 
account for a quarter of the seats in 
the Lok Sabha. Some of Mrs Gandhi’s 
ministerial colleagues have been urging 
her to win back old allies with sweet 
words in order to recapture control of 
diese key state governments, but she 
preferred to try a big push in the belief 
that she can put the right wing to rout 
in a national election. 

There is little doubt that Mrs 
Gandhi’s own “ new ” Congress splinter 
party will retain its position as the 
largest single party. It now controls 
seven of India’s 17 states, and its allies 
run another three. The right-wing 
alliance controls five states. A Sikh 
party presides over the Punjab, anjtj 
West Bengal is for the moment a no- 
man’s-land ruled directly fiom New 
Delhi under emergency powers. 

Mrs Gandhi expects to make irvoads 
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into the opposition’s strongholds. The 

old ” Congress ,is in disarray. Many of 
its members find it hard to stomach 
the partnership' with the Jana Sangh, 
a party of mostly high-caste Hindus, 
and the conservative Swatantra party, 
whose leading supporters are India’s 
former princes and some big business 
houses. This runs against the grain ; 
more important, it may lose the “ old ” 
Congress many Moslem and Harijan 
(“untouchable”) votes on which the 
undivided Congress party had tradi¬ 
tionally relied. This has caused a lot 
of men in marginal seats to shift about 
uneasily, all the more since their 
party put up a pathetic performance 
at some recent by-elections. 

The Swaitantra party is if anything 
in a worse mess. It has broken into 
three fragments in Gujarat, and its 
princely backers in Orissa and Rajast¬ 
han have been on the defensive since 
Mrs Gandhi made the abolition of their 
purses and privileges her battle cry. 
The Jana Sangh alone among the 
coalition partners is prospering, but its 
influence is confined to Hindi-speaking 
states. Even if the coalition does as well 
as its biggest optimists hope, it 
knows it cannot win an overall 
majority. It must be hoping that Mrs 
Gandhi will find herself in the same 
situation. 

Mrs Gandhi is taking the plunge on 
the assumption that her party will 
come back with an absolute majority 
to eliminate her current dependence 
on the pro-Moscow communists and 
the regionalists in Madras. At present 
her party has 228 seats in the lower 
house of 523 seats. Her campaign 
platform will probably be radical but 
will take good care not to cause too 
much offence to conservative elements 
in Indian society. Her plea to keep 
the laws attuned to the times is part of 
a package which she hopes to sell as 
a middle-of-the-road programme for 
India. 

Peru end Bolivia _ 

R6gis go home 

M. R^gis Debray is spending Che 
holiday season in Chile, at the home 
of the communist poet Pablo Neruda. 
The Bolivians decided to let him out of 
jail on Christmas eve, together with his 
friend the Argentine painter Sr Ciro 
Bustos. The P^vians chose the same 
moment to proclaim a general amnesty 
fG^^j;^itCicai prisoiiers, and Sr Hugo 
]E^mc>— a se^Hstyled trotskyist who 
peasant uprising in die early 



Just take me to a typewriter 


1960s—^was one of those who emerged 
from the island prison of El Fronton, 
where he was serving a 25-year term. 

President Velasco in Peru and 
President T6rrez in Bolivia were think¬ 
ing about rather more than simply 
making a Christmas gesture of good¬ 
will towards men. They are both 
generals with radical leanings, who 
have had to reconcile their program¬ 
mes for rapid social reform with their 
need to hold on to a secure power-base 
in the armed forces and the fact that 
both had a hand in counter-insurgency 
operations under earlier regimes. Both 
have now clearly decided to take a 
further turning to the left. 

M. Debray acquired an international 
reputation at the time of his public 
trial in 1967, after an army patrol 
nabbed him on the way back from a 
visit to Che Guevara. M. Debray never 
actually took up amis against the 
Bolivian regime-^e was a would-be 
guerrilla who was rejected by Guevara 
on die ground of his poor physical 
condition. And he was accredited to 
both a Mexican magazine and the 
French publishing house, Maspero. 
But the presence of a young French 
marxist who had come .straight from 
Cuba to the Bolivian hills gave the 
government an excellent opportunity 
to play upon the “ foreign ” character 
of Guevara’s expedition. 

Jean-Paul Sartre may have got it 
right when he said that M. Debray 
was really given his 30-year jail 
sentence not because he had played at 
guerrilla^ but because he had 
written a book, “Revolution ip the 


Revolution ? ” That book, first 
published in 1967, has had a very wide 
readership, although many of its 
central ideas have been exploded by 
events. Its main thesis is that 
revolution will come to the whole of 
Latin America in the way that it came 
to Cuba: through the initiative of 
small bands of guerrillas operating in 
isolation from the people and the 
political parties. 

M. Debray can now go back to Paris 
tr update his book. His release is less 
ignificant than the ^release of the 
political prisoners in Peru, because 
they are men with roots in local 
society. It will be interesting to see 
whether, for example, President 
Velasco will try to make use of Sr 
Blanco in carrying out his agrarian 
reforms. Sr Blanco was at the outset 
a reluctant revolutionary, like some of 
the other frustrated reformers who 
were in prison with him, and he may 
be willing to change with the times. 
But a different sort of reformer is still 
very much out of favour. Sr Belaunde 
Terry, the moderate who was removed 
from the presidency by the Pemvian 
army in 1968, was allowed to return 
to the country for his mother’s funeral, 
but was sent back into exile after 
Christmas. 


Brazil _ 

Last out ? 

FROM OUR BRAZIL CORRESPONDENT 

If Herr Giovanni Bucher, the Swiss 
ambassador to Brazil, is released by his 
Raptors in exchange for a long list ot 
political prisoners, he may be the last 
“ lucky ” diplomat in Brazil. The word 
is going round that once this affair is 
over, the Brazilian regime may formally 
state its intention not to negotiate with 
kidnappers in the future. Since Septem¬ 
ber, 1969, three diplomats in Brazil— 
American, Japanese and west German 
—have been kidnapped and let go in 
return for the release of political 
prisoners. The price for Herr Bucher is 
70 prisoners. 

The Brazilian government accepted 
the kidnappers’ demand for the release 
of prisoners soon •after Herr Bucher’s 
abduction on December 7th. But it 
baulked at other demands, including the 
publication of a revolutionary mani¬ 
festo, a 100 per cent wage rise, and a 
spell of free travel on Rio de Janeiro’s 
commuter railways. And it failed in its 
strenuous attempts to round up the 
kidnappers. 
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The government was thought to be 
aiming either at a “Canadian” solu¬ 
tion, in which the ambassador would 
be traded for safe-conducts out of the 
country for his abductors, or else at a 
straightforward shooting match with the 
kidnappers, disregarding the safety ot 
the hostage. The failure of the opera¬ 
tion is a sign that the revolutionaries 
have some punch left despite their 
heavy losses in 1970. 

The situation became even more con¬ 
fused when the government said last 
week that only 51 of the 70 prisoners 
could be released, since the rest were 
unidentifiable, guilty of other crimes, 
or already at liberty. Some prisoners 
did not want to leave Brazil to go 
into exile. Another bout of haggling 
began, as the minister of justice, Senhor 
Buzaicl, offered over the weekend to let 
the kidnappers choose some more 
names of political prisoners to replace 
those that had been eliminated. Where 
Herr Bucher will l>e left at the end of 
it all is still a puzzle. 



How many wifi 
stay British ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

President Milton Obote’s Christrras gift 
to his country's Asian communiy was 
the statement that some l)eartrs of 
British passports will be allowed U take 
out local citizenship. He met a nixed 
response. Some prominent /sians 
believe that most of the 40,000 pople 
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who hold British passports or are 
entided to claim British citizenship will 
choose to hang on to what they have 
got. At any rate, they will wait to 
hear more details. Dr Obote said he 
was making the offer on humanitarian 
grounds, but did not spell out the 
conditions, or specify exactly who 
would be affected. 

Dr Obote may be shifting his ground, 
since he has always insisted on treating 
the plight of his country’s Asians as a 
problem for the British alone. The 
position of local British Asians has been 
made worse by a policy of " Africanisa- 
tion ” that has edged them out of their 
jobs and businesses. 

Dr Obote now seems to be hinting 
that, as the British have clamped down 
on Asian immigration under the terms 
of the act of 1968, the Ugandans may 
be willing to take care of some of the 
British Asians who have been left 
waiting in the cold. But some observers 
suspect that the offer may be a 
political ploy, and that Dr Obote is 
privately convinced that most British 
Asians will reject his terms anyway. 

The problem of the east African 
Asians is bound to be overshadowed by 
the controversy over the sale of arms to 
South Africa. Dr Obote has joined 
President Kaunda of Zambia in 
threatening to leave the Common¬ 
wealth if arms sales are resumed. And 
it is always possible that the Ugan¬ 
dans, and the Kenyans as well, could 
try to bring greater pressure to bear 
on Mr Heath by threatening to expel 
British Asians. 


Mozambique 


Butting that dam 


The South Africans are acquiring a 
bigger and bigger stake in the con.sor- 
tium that is building the Cabora Bassa 
dam in Portuguese Mozambique. Two 
European contributors have dropped 
out: first the Swedes and now an 
Italian company, the Societa Anoniina 
Eletrificazione (SAE). The Italian con¬ 
tract, to put up £20 million worth of 
transnuission lines, was snapped up by 
a South African company. That 
brought the South African share up to 
two-thirds of the whole. 

Portuguese policy has been to make 
the consortium as widely based as 
possible and to encourage European 
firms to balance the South Africans. 
But Zambia and its black neighbours, 
which view the dam as an attempt to 
consolidate white supremacy in 
Mozambique, have been pressing west¬ 



Is it for them as well ? 


ern governments to have nothing to do 
with it. The Italian government with¬ 
drew its credit guarantees to SAE in 
May and that is what seems to have 
persuaded the company to go. But the 
west Germans and the French are still 
there. German and French companies 
hold the only contracts not taken up 
by the South Africans and they also 
have credit backing from their govern¬ 
ments. Both governments are a bit 
embarrassed by President Kaunda’s 
lobbying and the west Germans are 
thought to be wavering. But they have 
promised each other that they will stay 
involved in the project. 

The virtues of Cabora, Bassa are 
still being debated. The Portuguese 
and the French say that the dam 
will irrigate the surrounding area and 
provide the cheapest electricity in the 
continent and that this is bound to 
benefit the Africans of Mozambique. 
But the Zambians say that economic 
development will only strengthen the 
Portuguese in the province and that 
the dam will not help the Africans, 
who are said to be threatened with 
being moved out of the region and 
replaced by a million European, largely 
Portuguese, colonists. 

In any case, Cabora Bassa is begin¬ 
ning to look less attractive to foreign 
investors. The local guerrilla organisa¬ 
tion, Frelimo, has vowed to sabotage 
the dam and already workers on the 
dam have been terrorised. The Portu¬ 
guese army pounced on guerrillas in 
the area last autumn with some success. 
But the attacks may continue. 
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Rogers: ** we would take whatever steps were necessary 


Protecting the withdrawal 

Washington, DC 


Both President Nixon and the Secre¬ 
tary of State, Mr Rogers, addressed 
stern public warnings to Hanoi last 
month of the circumstances in which 
the United States might resume the 
freedom to bomb North Vietnam 
which President Johnson renounced 
in October, 1968. President Johnson|s 
renunciation was part of what is 
called an ** understanding ” with the 
North Vietnamese government^ but it 
has never been clear beyond dispute 
what the other elements in the 
“ understanding ** were. President 
Nixon insisted in his press conference 
on Decexnt^r nth ^t it permitted 
American 'mdnnaissahce flight, to go 
on over North Vietnam; it was 
because the communists had been 
firing on An^erican reconnaissance 
airc^t, he said, that he had ordered 


the night of bombing in November. 

Nol^y would expect the North 
Vietnamese government, or indeed any 
government, to admit that this part 
of the understanding existed, whether 
it did or not. So, dsince there are 
critics to be appeased and misgivings 
to be assuaged at home, the Adminis¬ 
tration has been putting out bits of 
evidence to support its contention. 
Most persuasive is the fact that the 
Nhrdi Vietnamese have refrained from 
firing on 95 per cent of the American 
ffights.. 

really troubles Mr Nixon arid 
his advisers is that the 1968. ndes, if 
that is what they were, am going to 
be increasingly difiicult to^ apply in 
1971 and 1971? as the Vieui^salion 
policy, the Nixon doctrine in its Indo¬ 
china version, gathers momentum and 


the American forces there are cut 
down more and more. Mr Rogers^ in 
his press conference last week, 
admitted as much when he pointed 
out that in the circumstances of 1968 
no programme of troop withdrawals 
was being contemplated, so that the 
problem of what to do if the commu¬ 
nists endangered the remaining 
American troops never arose. 

It was this thought that caused Mr 
Nixon to substitute something new, 
“ this President’s understanding,” when 
declaring what he would do ” if the 
North Vietnamese, by their infiltra¬ 
tion, threaten our remaining forces.” 
He would, he said “ order the bomb¬ 
ing of military sites in North Vietnam, 
the passes that lead from North Viet¬ 
nam into South Vietnam, the military 
complexes, the military supply lines.” 
Mr Rogers later rubbed the point in 
some more : when it came to protect¬ 
ing the American forces during the 
process of withdrawal there would be 
no restrictions or inhibitions. 

In effect the North Vietnamese are 
being told, under pain of retaliation, 
to co-operate in the execution of the 
Nixon doctrine in Vietnam. Just how 
fast the withdrawal will go is still 
uncertain. A White House official said 
firmly last week that the American 
force in South Vietnam would have 
been cut in half by the spring. That 
will leave about 265,000 men. Officials 
are talking informally of a level of 
50,000 men remaining in the summer 
of 1972, the crucial summer when Mr 
Nixon will face his campaign for 
re-election. His representatives in 
Saigon have yet to admit that they 
can manage as soon as that with less 
than 100,000 ; the real target in Mr 
Nixon’s mmd may well be somewhere 
between those two figures. 

In any case, a hazardous period has 
to be contemplated when the American 
troop strength has fallen below a 
critical level, usually thought of as 
about 200,000, but before the war, or 
American participation in it, has teen 
wound up. All these calculation 
assume that no peace settlement is 
arrived at by the negotiators in Paris, 
a matter on which thie Administration's 
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pessimism is unbroken. The North 
Vietnamese are being warned not to 
increase their^rate of infiltrati6n into 
South Vietnam, or to intensify the 
fighting there, while that critical period 
lasts. By the time it is over, the Nixon 
Administration hopes to have a self- 
supporting South Vietnamese military 
system in existence which the commu¬ 
nists will be powerle.ss to overthrow. 

If the North Vietnamese arc not 
to be permitted to threaten the Ameri¬ 
can forces, then obviously they must 
not threaten the I'hieu regime in 
Saigon. A degree of harassment is 
permissible, no doubt, but not much 
more than at present or the bombers 
go into action against the North. But 
what about communist operations in 
Laos and Cambodia ? The stated 
American policy is to use air power 
against attempts to move men or sup¬ 
plies through these countries towards 
South Vietnam, or to establish ba.se 
areas directed to the Vietnam cam¬ 
paign. But the practice is reported to 
go further, covering a wide varietv of 
missions to assist the anti-communist 
forces. 

Mr Rogers also described to a Senate 
committee last month the effort the 
Administration has made since last 
spring, when Prince Sihanouk was 
deposed, to equip, supply and expand 
the Cambodian forces without (except 
for one short, sharp operation) getting 
American forces involved. In this way 
Mr -Nixon’s advisers hope to keep the 
North Vietnamese gains in Cambodia 
within limits that they can tolerate. 
Asked in what circumstances he could 
foresee the use of American ground 
troops in Cambodia again, Mr Nixon 
said : “ None whatever.’* 

What he would do if the communists 
did too well in Cambodia remains a 
moot question. His advisers are 
emphatic that the importance of Cam¬ 
bodia to the communist campaign in 
South Vietnam was discovered this 
year, when the neutrality of Prince 
Sihanouk was replaced by open war, 
to have been much greater than 
American intelligence had ever rea¬ 
lised. The main communist supply 
route all these years had not been 
the Ho Chi Minh trail, upon which 
so much American air power had 
been expended, but the port of 
Sihanoukville and the road north from 
it. As things now stand the commu¬ 
nists can cut that road, apparently at 
will, but they cannot use it. 

With the Cambodian route closed, 
and the northern supply routes 
^ 4 me an importance which earlier 
were thought to have but did not. 


A White House official remarked la.st 
week that the rate of infiltration of 
communist men and supplies along 
these routes had been “ significantly 
stepped up." 7 'his meant, he explained, 
that it was now about 30 per cent 
higher than at the .same time last year 
and about as liigh as before the Tet 
offensive in 1968. The Defence Depart¬ 
ment gives different figures, measuring 
not movements along the trail but 
arrivals at the South Vietnamese end 
of it, so that Mr Melvin Laird, the 
Secretary of Defence, has been able 
to say at almost the same moment 
that the rate of infiltration has fallen, 
not risen. Questioned on this, Mr 
Laird conceded this week that more 
North Vietnamese have been arriving 
in Laos. But, he said, they might be 
on their way to fight in Laos or 
Cambodia, not Vietnam at all. 

Thus it looks possible, though by 
no means certain, that South Vietnam 
can be kept fairly quiet while the war 
rages on in the rest of Indochina. 
Someihing like this seems to be what 
the Administration is hoping for to 
permit the Nixon doctrine to work. 


if only in a limited and special sense. 

The American prisoners in North 
Vietnam, however, present Mr Nixon 
with another and threatening diffi¬ 
culty. Last week Mr Rogers rc.served 
his harshest language for the North 
\’ieiname^e l^ehaviour in relation to 
the prisoners. .\ policy of withdrawing 
by stages without bringing the 
war to an end does nothing for the 
unfortunate prisoners, whose plight 
has an emotional weight unrelated to 
their numbers—4 weight which the 
fruitless raid on the ^prisoner-of-war 
camp near Hanoi in November did 
nothing to diminish. Mr Laird, for 
one, has shown himself keenly aware 
of the difficulty : he told a Senate 
committee last month that without a 
resolution of the prisoner-of-war ques¬ 
tion “ the Vietnamisation programme 
cannot be completed as far as I am 
concerned ” and “ an American pres¬ 
ence ** in Vietnam would have to be 
maintained. Since none of the over- ‘ 
tures, and none of the .scolding, 
directed to Hanoi on this subject has 
ever produced a flicker of interest, this 
pledge may take years to’discharge. 


Congress at its worst 


This year’s legislative log-jam, prob¬ 
ably the worst that Washington has 
ever seen, has brought Congress into 
such disrepute tfiat the reformers have 
an almost unanswerable case for action. 
The jam was broken at last this week, 
helped along by a timely hint from 
the President that, if Congress did not 
get down to work, he would force most 
of the same men and women to inaugu¬ 
rate the new Congress next Monday 
when it takes over officially ; they had 
been counting on over two weeks’ 



holiday. Two bills that were causing 
most of the trouble in the Senate— 
the objectionable measure imposing 
import quotas and the President's im¬ 
portant famiily assistance plan—have 
simply been jettisoned ; if they are to 
be revived the new Congress will liave 
to start work on them from scratch. 
3 fie Senate's hop(‘ was to clear a wav 
.for the bill raising social security bene¬ 
fits hut leaders of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives have said bluntly that to 
reconcile the two versions in the time 
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that is left is virtually impossible. 

One deplorable result of the Senate 
leaving so much important legislation 
until the eleventh hour is the power 
this gives to determined individuals 
to hold bills to ransom. Thus Senator 
Gore in his last stand (he was defeated 
for re-election) was able to eliminate 
for the time being all “ soft-loan ” 
money for the Asian Development 
Bai^k and cut a similar authorisation 
for the Inter-American Development 
Bank from $900 million to $roo mil¬ 
lion. Filibustering—talking bills to 
death—is particularly effective when 
time is so short and northerners are 
now catching this southern habit. 

The deficiencies of the conference 
committees, whose job it is to reconcile 
the different versions of bills passed by 
the Senate and the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, have also been glaringly on 
show. The liberal filibuster against any 
more spending on developwnent of the 
supersonic aircraft was a natural res¬ 
ponse to a conference report which 
gave the project most of the money 
which the Administration had 
requested. Instead of fighting for the 
Senate’s decision to eliminate the 
money altogether, the Senate conferees, 
most of whom personally fa>teured the 
SST, surrendered happily to the 
House. Funds for the SST are, unfor¬ 
tunately, embedded in an appropria¬ 
tion for the Department of 
Transportation which carries money to 
pay the Coast Guard and air traffic 
controllers; someone, probably the 
House, will have to back down. House 
conferees acted irresponsibly on the 
big manpower training bill, voting 
according to their own liberal prefer¬ 
ences rather than expressing the views 
of the House. As a result the final 
version, very like the Senate’s bill, 
brought a resounding veto from Presi¬ 
dent Nixon. Legislation continuing the 
food stamp programme narrowly 
escaped disaster in conference. 

Nevertheless, the post-election Con¬ 
gress has done better than many ex¬ 
pected. It has sent the President a 
sweeping bill to protect workers on the 
job, a badly needed piece of legislation 
which has been before Congress for 
years. An adequate family planning 
bill has been approved. Nor is it the 
fault of Congress that a bill to pro¬ 
mote the training of more family 
doctors has foundered 1 President 
Nixon vetoed it on the grounds that 
adequate authority was already on the 
books. A big housing bill which pro¬ 
vides, for the first time, substantial 
financial backing for new towns has 
been sent to the President. 
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Easing into 1971 

Businessmen received a Christmas box 
from their bankers but it was not a 
very lavish one—a decrease of a 
quarter of a point, to 6f per cent, in 
the prime rate, the interest charged 
on loans to the most credit-worthy 
customers. This was the fifth reduction 
this year, from a record high of 8^ per 
cent, and the third in six weeks in a 
rate which sets the pattern for other 
bank charges. But in the opinion of 
Representative Patman, who never 
gives banks the benefit of the doubt, 
the reduction was designed only to 
distract attention from the big profits 
that they, unlike other businesses, are 
piling up. Certainly the reduction 
was, as the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, leading the downward movement 
as usual, said, no more than the result 
of the “ generally moderate ” demand 
for loans at a time of year when money 
is normally borrowed in large quantities. 

The reduction is therefore unlikely 
to have any stimulative effect on the 
economy even if it is followed by a 
lowering of the discount rate, charged 
by the Federal Reserve banks on loans 
to member banks, and by another cut 
in the prime rate, both of which are 
expected before long. The flabby state 
of the money market is the result 
partly of business sluggishness but 
mainly of the great easing of credit 
by the Federal Reserve System in 
recent months. On top of this con¬ 
sumers have been saving record 
amounts this year. And when they 
spend they are being extremely careful, 
as Christmas trade showed. 

Only the medium-priced articles 
went well—but not well enough ; pre- 
Christmas sales and extra special pro¬ 
motions popped up all over. The final 
results are likely to be better than 
1969’s in dollar terms but not in 
volume of sales. And the Michigan 
Research Centre’s latest survey of con¬ 
sumer intentions does not suggest any 
great improvement ^ 1971. Sales of 
motor cars should, however, go up 
since there will be more of them to 
buy now that the General Motors 
Corporation is back in production. If 
the softening of interest rates were to 
spread to consumer loans, as it is now 
doing here and there, this would help 
to sell cars and other durable goods. 
Interest rates on mortgages are going 
down and this, coupled with the 
increased availability of credit, has set 
off what looks almost like a boom in 
housing-rlthe one bright spot in 
Amerii^’s economic new year. 
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** That’s Naval Intelligence, Senator. Army 
Intelligence is up there.” 


Armies of spies 

The army denies categorically charges 
that it kept three well-known Illinois 
politicians under surveillance ; Senator 
Adlai Stevenson, Representative Abner 
Mikva and Governor Otto Kerner. 
So far, however, it has not denied that 
it kept tabs on hundreds of other 
civilians in Illinois—state officials, 
journalists, lawyers—and on student 
and anti-war organisations. These 
allegations were made by a former 
intelligence agent in Illinois, who left 
the army only last June, to Senator 
Ervin, the chairman of the Senate’s 
constitutional rights subcommittee. 

Another former agent has come 
forward with stories about army 
surveillance of radical students in New 
York City and even of mothers demon¬ 
strating for more public assistance. 
Most damning, however, is the 
evidence of Mr Ralph Stein, formerly 
an army sergeant, that he served on 
the “ radical desk ” of the army’s 
counter-intelligence branch in 1967 
and 1968. There he sifted through 
reports on thousands of famous civilian 
critics of the Vietnam war, as well as 
on retired admirals and generals who 
had turned to pacifism. Admittedly 
there were also a “ racial ” desk and 
a “ right-wing ” desk, concerned 
chiefly with the American Nazi party. 
According to Mr Stein much of the 
information was fed, unchecked, into 
computerised data banks. 

Most of this civilian-watching seems 
to have begun in 1967 after the big 
race riot in Detroit; the army was 
then instructed to be ready t6 ffiove 
10,000 soldiers simultaneously into a 
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number of large cities. No doubt it 
felt that it w^as only sensible to spy 
out the laod in advance. There was a 
flurry of Criticism of countcr- 
inteiUgence earlier last year and the 
army seems to have undergone some 
change of heart; in June the Defence 
Department announced that its bank 
of “civil disturbance ” data had been 
destroyed. But much of the informa¬ 
tion is said to be preserved on micro¬ 
film and dozens of members of 
Congress in addition to Senator Ervin 
are calling for an investigation to 
make sure that spying on American 
citizens has really been abandoned. 

No inquiry can get underway before 
February, however, and by then the 
military intelligence services will be 
under somewhat stronger civilian 
control. Last week the Secretary of 
Defence announced that after February 
I St they will report to him, not to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who have 
also been told that they are not to 
set up a new intelligence service of 
their own. There is going to be a 
review of the policies governing the 
gathering of military intelligence 
which, Mr Laird said, must be con¬ 
ducted with strict regard for constitu¬ 
tional rights. Protecting civil rights 
is not all that is on Mr Laird’s mind ; 
he is also concerned to make military 
intelligence more efficient (there have 
been some notable fiascos in recent 
years) and also to reduce its cost. 
Sceptics will wait to see just which aim 
is given the highest priority. 


Franchise affair 

Four members of the Supreme Court 
—^Justices Douglas, Brennan, Marshall 
and White—believe that Congress was 
constitutionally in the right when it 
voted in June to reduce to i8 the age 
at which Americans may vote in both 
federal and state elections. Four con¬ 
servatives—the Chief Justice, Mr 
Burger, and Justices Harlan, Blackmun 
and Stewart—disagree, holding that 
the Constitution specifically empowers 
the states to set the qualifications for 
voting in all elections. The deadlock 
was broken by ^e Court’s oldest mem¬ 
ber, 84-year-old Justice Black. He 
voted with the liberals where federal 
elections were concerned and with the 
conservatives to retain the states’ con¬ 
trol of the age qualification in their 
own contests. 

For election officials in 47 states 
(Kentucky, Alaska and Geoqpa already 
permit voting at 18) Justice Black’s 
comprtj^ise is burdensome. By 1972 


they will have to work out the mech¬ 
anics of letting the young participate 
in presidential and congressional elec¬ 
tions, while forbidding them to vote 
for state and local candidates. True, 
some states will find this too trouble¬ 
some and expensive and will fall into 
line. But it would take a constitutional 
amendment to make certain that voting 
at 18 is universal. Although Senator 
Edward Kennedy has started one on 
its way through Congress, its ratifica¬ 
tion by three-quarters of the states is 
far from assured, in spite of the argu¬ 
ment that giving the young a voice in 
how the country is governed would 
produce greater political stability. 

After January ist about 11.5 million 
more young people will be entitled to 
vpte in federal elections. Such a large 
block, it might be thought, would be 
enough to sway future presidential 
contests ; in 1968 the two major candi¬ 
dates received 63 million votes, divided 
almost equa'lly between them. But 
experience in the states which have 
given the vote to the 18 to 20-ye!ar-r>lds 
suggests that only about a third of 
them will use it, and that the 
young do not vote very differently 
from their elders. This conventional 
wisdom might be shattered, however, 
if 'the young were united by some 
burning cause. So the existence of a 
“youth vote” may well have some effect 
on the Adiministration’s policy and also 
on 'the choice of the next Democratic 
presidenitial nominee in 1972. 

The right of the states to fix the 
voting age was not the only restriction 
on voting which was affected last week. 
The Justices had no difficulty in agree¬ 
ing to let Congress strike down, for 
presidential elections, the long residence 
requirements which 38 states have 
imposed and which regularly deny the 
franchise to up to 10 million people 
who have moved recently. Only Justice 
Harlan di.ssented. And the Court was 
unanimous in upholding the section 
of the act which suspends literacy quali¬ 
fications that keep about a million 
people off the voting rolls. 


Smoked out _ 

Hardened smokers may find it easier 
in 1971 to stick to any brave New Year 
resolutions that they make to give up 
cigarettes. After January ist AttiericaTis 
will no longer be tempted to have a 
quick puff by advertisements on 
television and radio. And if/ the 
bani^ment of cigarette commercials 
from the airwaves is not ena^ugh, then 
they will be encouraged further by 



anti-smoking spots ; almost two-thirds 
of the stations have said that they will 
continue to run these even though they 
are no longer required to do so by law. 
I'he way has been cleared for this by 
a ruling from the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission that stations that do 
support the anti-cigarette campaigns 
need not provide equal time for the 
tobacco interests under the “ fairness 
doctrine.” In this decision the FCC 
acknowledges that the dangers of 
smoking are no longer a controversial 
issue but an established hazard. 

The cigarette manufacturers have 
been putting off the evil day when they 
have to tackle the serious busine.ss of 
reallocating the $215 million in 
advertising revenue that they have 
been feeding into broadcasting each 
year. In a final speiKiing spree Philip 
Morris, one of the fastest growing 
companies, sponsored a large .slice of 
televised sport on New Year’s Day, a 
public holiday, and bought the last 
minutes of commercial time available 
on three networks. It is estimated that 
the whole industry spent around $i 
million on its final fling on Friday. So 
successful have these last efforts been 
that the manufacturers have managed 
to reverse the downward trend in 
cigarette consumption that set in five 
years ago ; this shows what a powerful 
weapon they are now losing. 

Newspapers, magazines and posters 
will certainly abwrb some of the 
surplus revenue but probably not more 
than $100 million. What is really 
worrying the cigarette makers is that 
Congress will ^ome down on them 
again if 'they pump too much money 
into the remaining media open to 
them. The Federal Trade Commission 
has already threatened the industry 
wkh mandatory regulations to control 
future publicity, but this move has 
been averted for the lime being by a 
voluntary plan put forward by eight of 
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I the nine major manufacturers; they 
witl list tar and nicodne ratings of 
4 cigarettes in all their advertising. It 
I now lodes sis though most of the 
I surpliis money will go into pimiotiions, 
I particularly of sporting events, and 
I greater sales efforts. 

It is the broadcasters who stand to 
suffer most from the withdrawal of 
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the o^arette business. It accounts for 
almost 10 per cent of their total sales 
of air time ; this would be a sizeable 
loss in any circumstances but coming 
on top of a bad year it is a plarticularly 
heavy blow. Yet in the long run the 
l>an may turn out to 'be a blessing in 
disguise. Companies have now started 
to explore new sources of advertising 
which they have ignored in the past 
because cigarettes have always 
guaranteed them a steady income. 
Airlines, the entertainment business 
and retail shops are all -showing an 
increased interest in television. But 


even these are not expected to fill the 
immediate gap. 


Tomorrow's taxes 

■ — , ■■ ■ c-. , , , — 

A Republican Administration facing a 
probable deficit of $15 billion, perhaps 
more, in the current financial year, 
might reasonably turn its mind to new 
taxes. In fact, in November the 
Treasury was asked to produce a 
detailed plan for a value added tax, 
the European invention which imposes 
a tax at each stage of processing. It 
has two particular charms: it is a 
fabulous money-raiser and, by adopt¬ 
ing it, the United States would be able 
to give its exf>orters the rebates which 
their European rivals enjoy under the 
rules of the General Agreement on 
’ Tariffs and Trade. Vat has a draw- 
I back : it increases prices to consumers. 
I But last week the word in Washington 
I was that the President was considering 
a value-added tax to raise the money 
to pay for the long-positponcd scheme 
of sharing federal revenues with (he 
states. No other big revenue producer 
is in sight and even Mr Wilbur Mills, 
the congressional aibiter of new taxes, 
was saSd to be softening his objections 
to Vat. 

Another proposal which would, in¬ 
stead, reduce ta,x , revenues is still, 
oddly, also much in the running. It 
would enable businessmen to write off 
their investment in nevy equipment and 
machinery much more quickly. This 
was the main recommendation of a 
presidential task force on business 
taxation which liub'rhitted its report in 
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April. Budgetary alarms led to it being 
pigeon-holed ; to liberalise tax deduc¬ 
tions ipr businessmen as the gtoup 
suggested would cost; according to its 
own reckoning, $1.5 billion next year, 
$3.7 billion in 1972 and $5.1 billion in 
1973. Recently, however, the report 
was released and, with it, the news 
that the Administration was re¬ 
examining the rules on depreciation. 

In the past few months the need to 
expand the economy has taken priority 
over budgetary considerations and 


it jdttle doubt that the iperea^ 
bUMPj^ Tnvesmient.whicfi 
depreeij^tipn would .tyOjdd 

give the economy a fillip. Dr AlPtKur 
Burns, the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, has also recommended 
this step as a spur to modernisation 
which would lead to higher product¬ 
ivity amd lower prices. Now, the task 
force says, depreciation allowances 
fail, because of inflation, to cover die 
cost of replacements by something 
approaching $7 billion a year. 


Clouded Vista 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

For over two years Vista (Volunteers in 
Service to America, the domestic little 
sister of the Peace Corps) has been 
drifting along under acting directors. 
In September, after several abortive 
efforts to find someone who would be 
acceptable to the Administration, to 
Congress, and to the volunteers, 
President Nixon gave them Mrs Carol 
Khosrovi. Mrs Khosrovi, who had been 
the Office of Economic Opportunity’s 
liaison with Congress, is highly capable, 
highly Republican, energetic and 
resourceful. On her first day in office 
she paid a surprise visit to the National 
Vista Alliance, the organisation of 
rebellious young volunteers. 

Mrs Khosrovi may have arrived on 
the scene too late. Vista was formed 
to send a tiny (under 5,000 a year) 
force of idealists to spend a year among 
the poor and neglected, sharing the 
trials of American Indians, hill-folk, 
slum-dwellers and patients in mental 
hospitals. Some 15,000 have served 
since 1964. But in the years since Vista 
was formed both the country and the 
government in Washington have moved 
to the right, while young volunteers, 
who naturally swim with the tide of 
their peers, have moved to the left. 

Last summer 400 volunteers brought 
their grievances to Washington. They 


contended tha<t Vista no longer backed 
up members who ran into local trouble. 
They complained that thedr services 
could be dispensed with instantly 
and that there was no right of 
appeal. But they also feel that more 
and more Vista is being turned into an 
organisation which wastefully sends a 
volunteer here, a volunteer there, rather 
than one which organises the poor to 
resist oppression on their own. 

The immediate danger to Vista, 
however, is that it may be eliminated 
altogether in the financial year which 
begins next July to save OEO, its 
parent organisation, from having to 
absorb deep cuts throughout its budget. 
The blow would be felt most keenly 
in rural districts and on Indian 
reservations. Experts have long sus¬ 
pected that in urban areas the 
volunteers simply represent a form of 
cheap labour. 

If Vista is rescued by Congress, 
it will be soberer, more middle-aged, 
more feminine. It will also lose many 
of its lawyers. The reason is that, unlike 
the Peace Corps, Vista is no longer 
asking for deferments from conscription 
for its young men. If one of the effects 
is to get rid of young militants, the 
Nixon Administration will not be sorry. 
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Books 


Happy anniversary, anybody 


The old year was a splendid one 
for anniversaries. Publishers, for whom 
a centenary celebration provides a well- 
sprung bandwagon, responded with 
great enthusiasm. Dickens died 
in 1870; and there have been books 
on Dickens, l)ooks on his contempor¬ 
aries, books on Victorian illustrators 
and a camp-following collection of 
books on mid-Victorian manners and 
morals. Wordsworth was born in 1770, 
and so the bcx)ks on him and his Lake 
District dutifully appeared. Lenin 
was born in 1870; his centenary cele¬ 
brations were, naturally enough, the 
most extravagant and extensive of all. 
Beethoven, torn 100 years earlier, got 
h'is own, modest share of the limelight. 
And the centenary of the English 1870 
Ekiucation Act has given an unneed^ 
stimulus to the publication of books 
on—and especially histories of—educa¬ 
tion. What’s in store for 1971 ? 

This year offers few such dazzlingly 
obvious opportunities. The year’s 
literary scapegoat looks like being 
Walter Scott (born 1771—although 
there’s now a theory that iie too should 
be counted among the class of ’70), 
with two centenary-catching books on 
him just published and at least another, 
“ The Author of Waverley,’* by D. D, 
Devlin, due from Macmillan in March. 
Macmillan are marking another bi¬ 
centenary with the publication of 
“ Robert Owen, Prophet of the Poor,” a 
collection of essays edited by Sidney 
Pollard. Collins are celebrating a cen¬ 
tenary and a half by publishing “ The 
Guardian : 'Biography of a Newspaper ” 
by David Ayerst, while Jonathan Cape 
is lighlmg up its own half-centenary 
with ** Jonathan Cape, Publisher ” 
Whoeb appears this month. 

Pubnmers can polish up the news 
value of an anniversary book by being 
fearft^lly exact about the centenary. 
With: grjeat precision, Sidg^ck and 
Jacksbn is publishing; “The Paris 
Conimune/’ atf'; ^iudii of Marx’s 
writings,,-op May z6tli,' exactly 100 
yeart 'Mter the copimune finally col¬ 
lapsed. The Caihol^^ theolo- 

dag^riStans taken on the 

ttnKy in “ Infdbble ? Ah Inquiry/' - 
Mp published by Collins in the sum¬ 
mer and nicely timed as a not-so-cele- 


bratory reminder of the centenary of 
the papal doctrine of infallibility. And 
any old period of years will do to bind 
a book, however tenuously, together; 
one trick is to start from some con¬ 
venient point—such as the beginning of 
a century—and run up to the present. 
“ Diary of a Century,” a collection of 
photographs by Lartigue, coming 
from Weidenfeld and Nicolson in 
March, works on exactly this principle, 
as does “ English Popular Education, 
1780-1970” by David Wardle, a late 
runner in the 1970 education stakes just 
published by Cambridge University 
Press. Histories which end at the pre¬ 
sent moment are the most respectable 
product of the by now well-established 
instant history industry; but they still 
clutch at immediacy and become 
almost as immediately out of date. 

Publishers live increasingly in the 
present, reissuing classics in legitimate 
or bastardised form when they arc 
filmed, anxious to be the first to get an 
important event enshrined between 
hard (or, increasingly, soft) covers, 
bi'dding for newspaper diary publicity 
by matching publication date to some 
particular event. Heavy publicity for 
a book from which a publisher hopes 
for great things can make this 
an immensely complicated business. 
Cassell was the first in the field of 
sponsors of the climb of the south face 
of Annapurna, and is publishing an 
account by the leader of the expedition, 
Chris Bonnington, in March, at the 
same time as Thames Television plans 
to network its full-length documentary 
of the climb. Heinemann, meanwhile, is 
trotting in the same direction and slip¬ 
ping out a biography of one of the two 
men first on the summit, Don Whillans, 
a couple of weeks earlier. 

But this sort of big business activity 
will not end the hunt for convenient 
historical landmarks, which can give 
the increasingly necessary impression 
that publication of any particular book 
is essential And not .xortiutpus. There 
are plenty left for 1971. 3 ut^ly Smollett 
(died 1771) is worth another going- 
over ? And won’t Harrow (fOt^Med 
1571) be making a bit .of. a sonj^ and 
dance this year ? The Football Associa¬ 
tion Cup has been going for a cen- 
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Publishers’ happenings: the Paris commune, the Monument, and the declaration of papal infallibility 


tury. For that matter, trade unions 
have been legal for 100 years. 
Christopher Wren built the Monument 
300 years ago, and the Royal Exchange 
was opened 100 years before that. 
Sydney Smith was born in 1771; Proust 
in 1871. And what about the dear old 
Encyclopedia Britannica, first published 
just 100 years ago ? Finally, there’s 
that fruitful source of instant history 
books, Ulster ; the Government of 
Ireland Act came into force 50 years 
ago—and Persia is celebrating 2,500 
years of monarchy by building a slap- 
up new hotel near Persepolis to house 
the celebrators. 


The singer not the song 

SIR WALTER SCOTT : 

THE GREAT UNKNOWN 

By Edgar Johnson. 

Hamish Hamilton, 2 vols, 1,397 
pages. £12 12s. 

Scott has never been exactly ignored 
by his countrymen, and even in this 
century, when he has seldom been read, 
the critics have gone on analysing, the 
lecturers have lectured unceasingly and 
“ Redgauntlet ” has been serfalis^ on 
both BBC and ITV. Indeed, so perfer- 
vid is the native Scott industry that his 
second centenary itself has now been 
challenged: according to these 

insurgents 1971 is actually a year >too 
late. So it might have been thought 
that a great American biography, at 
this length and expense, would have 
been superfluous. And if 4 t had been 
a question of literary criticism al<?ne, 
Mr Johnson might have spared him- 
sdtf: it has done better often 

enough. But vmat has not been done 


better is Mr Johnson’s massive and 
industrious reconstruction of the life 
and times, which is as much a monu¬ 
ment to transadantic scholarship as 
Mossner’s life of David Hume. 

Mr Johnson^ we are told, stopped at 
nothing in his research: he even 
visited Hawaii ; and he wrote each of 
his 78 chapters over half a dozen times. 
This prodigious effort is particularly 
rewarding in the early years when 
Scott, pursuing his hobby (and falling 
in love with Miss Belsches), was uncon¬ 
sciously laying the keel ^ the great 
versifier and novelist at whom the 
world would wonder. Mr Johnson 
quotes Robert Shoitreed, recaUing an 
expedition up Liddesdale: “ He was 
makin’ himsell a’ the time, but he 
didna ken maybe what he was about 
till years had passed. At first he thought 
o’ little, I daresay, but the queerness 
and the fun.” He is good on the 
marriage (the Edinburgh festival could 
use a good play on Lady Scott), on 
the broad range of literary acquain¬ 
tanceship, and he stays sufficiently this 
side of idolatry to let Scott’s financial 
troubles be seen as much his own fault. 

What it is good to* be reminded of, 
as Mr Johnson’s narrative frequently 
does, is Scott’s enormous generosity, not 
just in money but in open applause 
and help: there can never have been 
a man of letters, certainly not one so 
lionised, who did more for poets whom 
he readily admitted to be better than 
himself and other literary creatures. A 
narrower soul would have chafed under 
Wordsworth’s grudging praise ; a saint 
would have rebelled at Hogg’s 
demands ; and it took a great human 
being to aver, at the height of his 
fame, that he Aould not be mentioned 
in the same year as Bums. All this, and 


the scenes in Edinburgh aiid on Tweed- 
side, are well done. 

The weakness is in the intermittent 
chapters of criticism. There is licde or 
no new insight, and while it may be 
inevitable to have the most familiar 
passages of all quoted yet again (as 
from “ Old Mortality ” and “ R^- 
gauntlet ”) it is less than inspirational. 
Nor will it do to describe “ The 
Antiquary” as portraying the disinte¬ 
gration of traditional values, ” and 
reveals 'in the dominant role given to 
the plebian Whig, Jonathan Oldbuck 
of Monkbarns, the growing significance 
of a middle class that mediates between 
old and new.” Edie Ochiltree would 
have had something pithy to say about 
that. Tt is gallant of Mr Johnson to do 
his best for Scott’s sumphish heroes 
and heroines (Diana Vernon apart), 
but scarcely necessary. One is reluctant 
to be hypercritical of a decade’s work, 
but it is the look at the man alone 
which is worth the 12 guineas. 
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School of history 

ONE HUNDRto^RS OF LONDON 
EDUCATION. llTQftlETO 

By Stuart Maclure. 

Allen Lane. 207 pages. 42$. 

ENOLisH POPULAR EDUCATION. 
1780-1970 

By David Wandle. 

Cambridge University Press. 

190 pages. 3Ss. 

When the first London School Board 
wM elected at the end of 1870, The 
Times^ at least, was inflamed with a 
sense of occasion 

The great event of today for this country, 
whatever . he Jtappening on the 
continent of Europe, will be the election 
of the Snt London School Board. No 
equally powerful body will exist in 
England outside Parliament. , . . 

Since the European events brushed 
aside by this leader included the siege 
of Paris, this is ‘p^rhaips as much a 
measure of British insularity as of con¬ 
cern for education. But, as Mr Maclure 
shows in his excellent history of London 
educaition, the London School Board 
did come into being armed with 
enthusiasm and good intentions ; to a 
commendable extent it maintained its 
enthusiasm and put its good intentions 
into practice ; and, despite the con¬ 
siderable handicap with which it 
started life, by the end of its 34 years 
of existence it was ahead of most of 
its epmpetitors in the race towards 
universal education. 

The handicap was that of any big 
city, writ large: large areas of dire 
poverty, without schools and without 
the desire for them. A survey of 
Southwark soon after the passage of 
the 1870 Act revealed several areas con¬ 
taining over 1,000 children without a 
single existing school. It was reckoned 
that there were some 681,000 children 
in London, of whom a seventh were 
thought to be socially above elementary 
schools (h is ^interesting that the state 
soon encroached on this category ; by 
'the turn of ^e century, only a tenth 
children were redtonjed to be 
dbove elttmehtary educatioh). Nearly 
aoojooo were not attending schools of 
any kindt^t the time a desperately 
large humben to provide for, e^jecially 
since tht boazd was starting with no 
iohobls jof its own/ Aiitd its burden 
was increased by die rapid expansion 
of the child populaltion and by its 
gradual assum^on of the burden of 
’edu^ng the. children previously' 
vitcit$d for. by volumary soci^cs, 
^jM^iculai^ the British and Powgn 
jfehbdis Soaety. And it was fiiade even 
heavier by many parents’ fierce opposi^ 
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Londeh education .. . 



. . . there've been some changes made 


tion to sending their children to school 
at all, exacerbated by the fact that 
elementary schooling was not auto¬ 
matically free (though, by definition, it 
cost less than 9d a week and this fee 
could be waived in case of need). “ The 
school board man,” trudging round 
the East End’s mean streets in search 
of truant children (for schooling was 
made nationally compulsory soon after), 
had to struggle with angry parents and 
the almost intractable problem of 
enumerating a shifting, sickly and 
untamed mass of children. 

In the middle of the nineteenth 
century, as Mr Wardle points out, the 
average age of death of the working 
class in Bethnal Creep was 16 years. 
The “ raw material,” as he puts it, 
of mass education was in a shocking 
state. The job of the early infarit? 
schools was to tame, succour and bring 
some pleasure into the lives of their 
pupils. It is to tb^ lasting credit of 


the Lpndon School Board that it 
realised t^s, in the teeth of a grants 
system that placed such empharis on 
proficiency in the tests carried out by 
the central government’s inspectors. But 
whV did England come round to 
taci^Img the ^siness of instilling the 
schoot^oing habit, a thankless task 
wbidi was the prerequisite to effective 
location, so late—so much later than 
most other European countries ? 

Mr Wardle, whp starts his account 
at the somewhat aibitrary date of 1780, 
is at some pains to dissect the pre¬ 
vailing social climate which toth 
encouraged and discouraged universal 
education: the growth of Sunday 
schools in the later years of the 
eighteenth century, and the quarrels 
over the kind of religious instruction 
to be given in any schools provided 
by the state, which wrecked so many 
attempts at legislation (including, very 
nearly, the 1870 Act). Neither he nor 
Mr Maclure ha.s written a definitive 
history of state education, but then' 
neither has set out to do so. Mr 
Maclure’s is an excellent story, full 
of the sort of detail that lends spice to 
a factual record. He is never dull. He 
has limited himself both by intention 
and subject, clearly if regrettably. Mr 
Wardle wrestles with theme after 
theme, interestingly but too briefly. 

It is a pity that this centenary year 
has produced no long, serious history 
of English education. Monographs 
appear in plenty, under the stimulus 
of research grants, guide book after 
guide book appears for parents, but 
education lacks a decent, recent bio¬ 
grapher. Just the same the stream of 
education books does not seem to be 
drying up with the death of the old 
year. And, after all, it’s only five years 
to the centenary of compulsory educa¬ 
tion—which is just about long enough 
in which to research a hefty history. 


Dutch treat 


OUR BRUEOEL 
By Bob Claessens 
and Jeanne Rousseau. 
Mercatorfonds; The Press at Kings- 
wood, 270 pages. £16 16s. 

Unclassifiable genius as he most cer¬ 
tainly was, the Flemish painter Peter 
Bruegel the elder might have blushed 
had he been able to read this national 
breast-thumping account of his 
triumphs, But, after all, it was 
publisneci' in AntwfeiJ) last year 
(although only now being distributed 
in English) on the occasion of the 400th 
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Bruegel: lover of his fellow men ? 

anniversary of the artist’s death. More¬ 
over, undertaken at the initiative of 
the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, it 
is a pricey, prestige book, so the text 
had to spin the story out and interlace 
the reproductions, mostly in colour, of 
all known Bruegel paintings. And a 
second volume, of analysis and detail, is 
promised, so critics are asked to spare 
their tongues until its appearance. 

A good deal of the book, in fact, is 
taken up with a history of the times, 
and one interesting new reflection from 
it is the extent to which Bruegel’s 
paintings portrayed contemporary 
tensions. Research does not seem to 
have added all that much to autobio- 
graiphical details : date and place of 
birth, for instance, are still obscure. 
Other debatable points are whether 
Bruegel really did love his fellow men, 
or rather his peasant countrymen (he 
was a town-dweller), as much as these 
authors would have us believe, the 
extent to which he was influenced by 
Jerome Bosch, and so on. Indisputable 
are the robust earthiness and sculpture¬ 
like quality of the paintings. 


Recorded live _ 

There are no signs of a falling off in 
the public appetite for recent and 
contemporary history, nor any danger 
that the raw material is getting in short 
supply. Far from it. Another mile of 
government archives became available 
to researchers at the Public Record 
Office at the end of the year (see also 
page 21), covering that annus mirabilis, 
1940. Undoubtedly, thousands of doc¬ 
toral students—'mostly from the United 
States—will soon be descending on the 


over-worked and under-staffed record 
office to write up esoteric topics such 
as Anglo-Rumanian relations and the 
embarrassment to the British cabinet of 
Dr Negri n, the ex-prime minister of 
republican Spain. 

Most real nuggets will only come 
to light after a painstaking search 
through mountains of scattered 
evidence, and there is still a backlog 
to be combed through of the mass of 
documents released under the 1967 
Public Records Act. This reduced the 
length of time that the government’s 
archives were to be kept closed from 
30 to 30 years and empowered the 
Lord Chancellor to decide whether any 
particular document should be kept 
secret for longer for personal or 
security reasons. Back in 1967 there 
were .some suspicions that records of 
the Irish troubles from 1919 to 1922 
were being kept under lock and key 
for political reasons. Bui from what 
has emerged about Anglo-Irish rela¬ 
tions in 1939-40, it .seems that personal 
factors—a reluctance to embarrass 
certain Ulstennen concerned who arc 
still alive—^were jDrobably more 
important. The same sort of rcasojung 
probably lies behind the curious 
decision not to release certain letters 
in the correspondence between Lord 
Halifax and Sir Samuel Hoare in 
June, 1940, for another 20 years— 
although both correspondents are 
already dead. 

Next year even more mileage of 
government papers will be opened, 
comprising “ those papers which would 
be most likely to satisfy public interest ” 
up to the end of the second world war, 
mainly on political and military affairs. 
The records of the chiefs of staff, under 


a joint agreement between America 
and Britain, have just been released. 
The Cabinet Office intends to publish 
fuller volumes of documents on 
British policy between the wars and 
a series has recently started of edited 
documents on Indian affairs, from the 
Cripps mission in 1942 to Indian inde¬ 
pendence. At the 52 Lme time, historians 
have been commissioned to write up 
aspects of contemporary history from 
archives, which still remain closed. 
Volumes are to appear on postwar 
colonial development up to the early 
1960s, the nationalisation measures of 
the Attlee government and postwar 
environmental planning. After years of 
crusty resistance, it seems that the 
government archives will become the 
major source of instant history—but no 
doubt political memoirs will never lose 
their appeal. 


Truth will out __ 

TRUTH AND POWER : ESSAYS Of A 
DECADE. 1960-70 

By Hans J. Morgenthau. 

Pall Mall. 461 pages. 65s. 

The only cure for the ills of American 
society is a new distribution of power 
and, at present, there is little sign of 
this happening. This, at least, is the 
gloomy conclusion that Professor Hans 
Morgenthau comes to in this selection 
of his essays written during the 1960s. 
All the essays have been published 
before, but it is a measure of Professor 
Morgenthau’s ability as a dedicated 
critic of American policy, both foreign 
and domestic, and of his intellectual 
perception, that even the early ones in 
this selection have contemporary signi¬ 
ficance. Professor Morgenthau divides 
his essays into three sections. The first 
deals with the hitter conflicts between 
the intellectuals and the politicians— 
particularly during the administration 
of President Johnson—^and the place 
of dissent in a democracy. In the second 
he presents his portraits of the leading 
American and international figures of 
the decade and in the third he examines 
the major conflkxs and issues of the 
period—racial tensions, economic de¬ 
privation, the impact of technology on 
society and the war in south-east Asia. 
A sense of despair and futility pervades 
many of the es.says, particularly the 
later onfcs. And yet in spite of all the 
disappointments and failures of the 
decade Professor Morgenthau still clings 
to the faith that the voice of truth and 
reason will in the long run still play a 
vital part in the transformation of 
society. 
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Speeding meant nine miles an hour on this tine 


Working on the railroad 

VICTORIAN RAILWAYMEN: THE 
EMERGENCE AND GROWTH OF 
RAILWAY LABOUR, 18301870 

By P. W. Kingsford. 

Cass. 208 pages. 55s. 

STUDIES IN RAILWAY EXPANSION 
AND THE CAPITAL MARKET IN 
ENGLAND, 1825-1873 

By Seymour Broadbridge. 

Cass. 230 pages. 70s. 

Both these books started life as PhD 
theses, and they bear the marks of this 
painful birth. But they have the virtues 
of their kind and contain a large 
amount of genuinely new and significant 
information. Between them they tell 
us a great deal about the most momen¬ 
tous innovation of the nineteenth 
century, the railways. They are for 
raiilway enthusiasts of all kinds, not 
merely for economic historians. 

Dr Broadbridge concentrates on the 
men who financed the building of the 
railways and he draws most of his evi¬ 
dence from the con.stituent companies 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire rail¬ 
way. The bulk of the money came from 
the counties most directly interested in 
the projects, from Lancashire, York¬ 
shire and Cheshire, and it was provided 
by merchants and manufacturers rather 
than by the widows, spinsters and 
clei^^ymen who figure in the sagas of 
railway finance. But this conclusion is 
not to be interpreted as confirmation of 
the traditional view that the pre-1840s 
railways were locally financed ; what 
it shows is the paramount importance 
of Lancashire businessmen in railway 
finance in most parts of the country in 
the 1830s. Lancashire, not London, was 
the main reservoir of capital for this 
fonn of investment. 

Dr Kingsford*s book deals with the 
men who actually ran the railways, the 
enginemen, signalmen and the rest— 
over a quarter of a million strong by 


the 1870s and fonning the sixth largest 
occupation in the United Kingdom. 
Everything is dealt with: the recruit¬ 
ment of tlie lalMiur, its discipline, and 
its living standards. Railway' were 
among the largest oiganlsatioiis ol the 
nineteenth century and some of the 
labour problems they had to deal with 
have a modern look. But in .iiujst re¬ 
spects the j>eriod seems cxtraordinaiily 
remote. On the Stockton and Darling¬ 
ton railway in 1840 an engine drivei 
was dismissed for speeding : he drove 
the distance of 40 miles in 4J hours! 
And, in the midst of our wage-led 
inflation, it is curious to observe that in 
the three decades covered by Dr Kings- 
ford’s hook there was virtually no 
change in the rates of pay of railway 
labour. 

The Italian journey 

HISTORY OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE 

By Giuliano Procacci. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 394 pages. 
70s. 

THE C0ND07TIERI 

By Geoffrey Trease. 

Thames and Hudson. 367 pages. 

70s. 


Perhaps only those who have made the 
attempt know how difficult it is to write 
an outline history of a people. So it 
is perhaps only among them that 
Professor Procacci’s achievement will 
be duly honoured. Still, any reader 
should be able to see that it is remark¬ 
able : a readable textbook that i.s also 
a wise testament. 

Its epigraph is at first sight puzzling : 
a passage from Pavese in which a 
professor professes love for the Italians 
rather than for Italy. Only wher\ the 
closing pages are reached is it possible 
to understand fully how Professor 
Procatei has been ijble to make this 
avowal his own^(ahd to omit such 


names as Titian, Monteverdi and 
Rossini from his text). He has solved 
the most difficult problem facing him, 
that of selection, by concentrating on 
one theme : the creation of a nation 
that is an ethical, as well as a cultural 
and political, idea. The consequence 
is a history of the Italian people in the 
strictest sense of the word. 

The story begins with the rise of the 
cities in the eleventh century and 
the creation of the language in the 
thirteenth. In due cqurse the pull of 
the Risorgimento is f^t, as it becomes 
a necessary stage in the work of 
Italian self-realisation. Signor Procacci 
contrives (a ta.sk that has defeated many 
good writers) to see the mid-nineteenth 
century in terms of continuity, not 
cleavage : the problems that plagued 
the Italians before and after unification 
were largely identical, the task to he 
achieved was the same. He does not 
lose his way on reaching the twentieth 
centurv : again he takes rare to show 
how the need to create a peaceful, 
prospen)us, united and egalitarian—in a 
word, a juster—Italy makes itself felt 
throughout the twists aftd turns, the 
partial victories and all-but-total defeats, 
of our depressing times. Fa.scism takes 
on a more Italian, more comprehen¬ 
sible, but less important air as but one 
distasteful episode in the long journey ; 
and Profes.sor Procacci, ending with 
the funeral of Togliatti (whom, a little 
tendentiously, he makes the hero of 
his closing pages) evokes that journey 
and the Italians' sense of “ a long and 
weary road ahead" l)efore they can 
complete their self-creation. He thus 
movingly concludes a most valuable 
introduction to Italian history, which 
ought to be in the hands of all students 
and teachers of the subject. 

The translation is competent, but 
contains two extraordinary blunders 
which ought to be corrected in the 
next impression : Piedmont and Venice 
are put respectively east and west of 
Milan on page 59, and the 1938 con¬ 
ference (pages 358-9) happened not 
at the place which the Italians call 
Monaco and the English call Monac6, 
but at the place which the Italians 
call Monaco, the Germans call 
Miinchen, and the English Munich. 

Against the sw^ep of time the age of 
the condottieri dwindles even more than 
the fascist era. Professor Procacci’s pro¬ 
found analysis has little space for the 
soldiers of fortune. Mr Trease provides 
an agreeable, lightweight survey, 
garnished with splendid pictures which 
are, presumably, the real point of the 
enterprise. At its trivial level it is a 
great success. 
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Six weeks to Decimel Dey 


Three out (bottom row) and three to come 


Sdling decimalisation to the 
British public began in earnest 
this week. It will continue 
relentlessly for two more 
months to allow the switch¬ 
over to decimal currency on 
February 15th to be swallowed 
and at least partly digested. 
'Hie advertising campaign will 
cost around £ij mn. This is 
not such a lot, considering 
that nearly 10 limes as much 
is spent on advertising choco¬ 
lates on television in a year. 
But i't will be pretty intensive 
and, by using every conceivable 
medium from leallets to press 
and television to magazines 
and pK)sters, it should reach 
99% of the population. The 
Decimal Currency Board has 
been working away at business¬ 
men and retailers for the past 
four years but has so far largely 
spared the general public, 
partly to avodd premature 
boredom with the subject and 
partly to make sure the 
information is still fresh in 
people’s minds when the 
changeover comes. 

The easiest ready reckoner 
is a watch : read the minutes 
as new pennies, the hours as 
shillings. 

The main plank of the 
campaign is a booklet called 
“ Your guide to decimal 
money ” which will be 
distributed free to 20 mn 
households from next week to 
the end of January. An extra 
5 mn copies will be available 
on request from post offices. 
These include 150,000 in 
Welsh, but no translations for 
other non-English-speaking 
minorities. The Decimal 
Currency Board likes to think 
of its campaign as ungfmmicky 
and straightforward. There 
are no jingles and mnemonics, 
but an abuiidance of Michael 
Smiths and Sarah Browns 
asserting that decimal money 
is really quite easy. The over¬ 
all effect tt slit^tly patronising. 

There jii qp doubt that some 
persuasion iivill be needed to 
sen tlhr^^fimnl idea. About 
threc-quatters of the popu¬ 


lation knew about the coming 
and roughly about the timing 
of D-day even before the 
present publicity campaign 
broke, but there is nothing like 
unanimous enthusiasm for the 
switch. Half the population 
docs approve it, but 40% is 
against. There are several 
issues at stake here. One is the 
quite legitimate apprehension 
about the confusion and in¬ 
convenience of the actual 
changeover, and the possible 
price rises which might slip in 
with conversion. But there is 
also simple reluctance to 
change. A duodecimal system 
of one kind or another has been 
in use in Britain for around 
1,200 years. There have been 
several serious attempts to 
change over to a decimal 
system in the past 100 years or 
.so. But none of them came to 
anything (apart from the intro¬ 
duction in 1849 of the florin— 
2 shillings—as a first tran- 
.sitional step towards a later 
decimal currency) until the 
Halsbury committee (Com¬ 
mittee of Inquiry on Decimal 
Currency) was set up in 1961. 
Even then, more than three 
years passed between publi- 
catif)n of the committee’s 
report in 1963 and the basic 
go-ahead from the govern¬ 
ment in 1966. 

Notes and silver are worth the 
same 

Remember it is just a change 
in their name 

Decimal Dan the Randjcent 
man 

Gives you cents for pennies 
whenever he can. 

6 if or 7 pence and 7 for 8 , and 
7 i for 9 - 

South Africa 1961 


By this time the argument 
had shifted away from the 
question of whether to 
^cimalise at all to the best 
method of doing so. The 
Halsbury committee produced 
a majority report in favour of 
retaining the £ as a basic unit 
and subdividing it into loo 
units ix^ea^ of the prescnlt 
240, doing' away with the 


shilling as a separate unit 
altogether. But a minority on 
the committee favoured a basic 
unit of I os, again divided into 
100 units. This would produce 
a Ic.ss “heavy” currency, make 
conversfion easier and cheaper 
as most existing coins could be 
retained, and allow more 
flexibility in prices. 

Outside the committee, 
other suggestions included a 
system based on £5, sub¬ 
divided into 1,000 units which 
again would ease the mental 
arithmetic required for con¬ 
version ; a system based on 
the florin which would bring 
the basic unit much nearer in 
value to most continental 
currencies ; and one based on 
a unit of 8s 4d (ie, lood) now 
coincidentally exactly equal to 
the American dollar. 

The £-iood faction won 
the day in the end, but 
not without considerable and 
continuous opposition from the 
I os lobby. For the Halsbury 
committee the clinching 
argument was the inter¬ 
national one. On balance 
members tended to favour a 
I os unit on domestic grounds. 
But given sterling’s role as an 
internaitional currency, they 
reckoned rhat to change the 
value of the basic unit would 
be disruptive. When the 
government finally plumped 
for the £ in 1966, it 
claimed that the £ unit 
was the better bet on domestic 
grounds too. Although a i os 
unit would be preferable for 
“ transaction ” purposes liike 
small sales, in shops, money 
has an equally important 
function as an index of value, 
and for this purpose people 
tend to use and think in 
pounds ralther than shillings 
and pence. Hence the attrac- 
.tion of keeping the same basic 
unit. 


Thinking in 100s 

However, the £-iood 
system makes mental 
conversion from and to £.sd 
quite difficult. A factor of 2.4 
old pence to one new penny 
does not allow for any simple 
short cuts to conversion. And 
the large size of the basic ip 
unit made the introduction of 
a ip necessary, which rather 
marred the beauty of a pure 
decimal system: For banking 
and accounting purposes this 
new ip will be left out, using 
an official rounding table 
which has the force of law. 
And in due course inflation 
will make the ip obsolete 
anyway, though this is plainly 
not an argument which can 
officially be used in defence of 
the chosen .system. But as long 
as the ip stays, most business 
machines will have to cope 
with an extra column which 
would be unnecessary under a 
pure decimal system. 

South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand, all of which 
went over to decimal currency 
in (1961, 1966 and 1967) all 
chose a I os unit as the 
new basis for their currencies. 
The changeover in every case 
seems to have gone very 
smoothly. Because of the more 
awkward conversion, Britain 
may well take longer to adjust. 
Tests in experimental decimal 
shops have shown that check¬ 
out times in supermarkets 
could be almost twice as long 
as usual in the first few weeks 
after tfie. changeover. If this 
kind of delay occurs in shops, 
post offices and public trans¬ 
port up and down the country 
it could add up to chaos. 
Some people conditioned to 
counting up to a maximum 
of 12 old pennies arc 
going to find mental arithme¬ 
tic that calls for the addition 
of 87 and 73 new pence well 
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GUESSING THE COST 
OF DECIMALS 


DECIMAL CURRENCY BOARD (publicity ftc) 
f27SiMi 

BANK COSTS ETC 




I CONVERSION OF MACHINES- | 
COIN-OPERATED BUSINESS 

£21inn EBOmn 


beyond their powers. Mean¬ 
while decimal pence conver¬ 
ters are appearing on pencils, 
dishcloths and even more sur¬ 
prising places. 


Let*s cut a disc 
With old Bill Fiske 
And throw in a spanner 
By keeping the tanner 


Of course not everybody 
will go decimal at once. Only 
banks (which .shut for four 
days beforehand), post offices 
(which close for the preceding 
days) and government 
departments have to .switch 
over with a bang on Monday, 
February 15 th. Others can 
pick their time. British Rail 
and the London Underground 
are planning to change a day 
early. Most bus services will 
follow a w'eek later when 
people have had time to 
accumulate some decimal 
change. Shops can choose to 
remain £sd until up to 18 
months after D-day. But it is 
expected that most of them 
will switch very quickly. 
Whichever they do, they have 
to make up their mind and 
price their goods in one 
denomination or the other. 
They will not be able to charge 
decimal prices for some goo!^ 
and £9d for others. 

Perhaps the biggest problem 
as far as the consumer is 
concerned is prices. People 
are already more sensitive 
than usual on the price issue 
because of the present pace of 
inflation. They are now 
worried that shopkeepers 
will take the opportunity to 
round up prices as they go 
decimal. Although the use of 
the “ shoppers’ tabic ”—in 
which rotmdmgs-up and 
roundings-down cancel each 
other out is encouraged for 


retailers, it does not have any 
legal status : for certain small- 
vahie, small profit-margin 
items such as sweets it would 
be unenforceable, and either 
prices or weights will have to 
be altered. 


Clink go the cents, folks 
Clink, clink, clink 
Changeover day is closer than 
you think 

The value of the coins is the 
way that they appear 
And things will be much 
smoother 

When the decimal point is 
here 

Australia 1966 


In some cases advance 
publicity has already done 
damage to confidence. 'Die 
most blatant example was 
I.ondon Transport’s decision 
to raise the minimum fare on 
the underground from 6d to 
is (5p) to avoid the expense 
of converting its slot machines 
when the 6d went out of 
circulation along with the 
other £sd coins. A strong 
lobby for the retention of the 
6d last April persuaded the 
vgovenimcnt to retain the 
6d for a minimum of two 
years after D-day, and then 
to review its usefulness 
(because it is worth exactly 
2ip, the 6d fits just as well 
into the new system as the 
old). But meanwhile under¬ 
ground passengers are already 
paying the is minimum. The 
6d, incidentally, gets rather a 
raw deal in the decimal 
currency booklet. Because of 
the huge print order, the 
booklet was printed early in 
1970, before the surprise 
reprieve of the 6d. The coin 
therefore gets no special 
mention and is assumed to be 
going out along with the old 
pennies and ffireepenny bits 
which have no exact decimal 
equivalent. This could prove 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. 


What about the cost? 

Will the trouble and expense 
of going decimal piove 
worth while ? Decimals arc 
nonnally easier (to work with. 
They should save time as well 
as reduce errors in working 
out money sums. School- 
children, who u^d to spend a 
goodish proportion of thcii* 
early mathematics lessons on 
learning about £sd, can now 
turn their minds to something 
else. And decimalisation is one 
way of getting a handier coin¬ 


age ; £i worth of old coppers 
weighs 51b; the new pennies 
will bring this down to under 
lib. But all these advantages, 
whether frivolous or real, are 
almost impossible to quantify. 
Costs can be added up with a 
little more certainty, though 
some categories—such as the 
cost of staff training—cannot 
be measured with any 
accuracy. The Halsbury com¬ 
mittee made a guess at the 
measurable costs—very largely 
madhine conversion and new 
minting of around £130 mn. 


Sing a song of new pence 
In six weeks they’ll arrive 
When a penny’ll be a 
ha’penny 

But a shilling’s only five 


The government decided right 
from the start not to bear any 
of the costs of the changeover 
to decimals (unlike the 

The Road to Decimals 

1853 Select Committee on Decimal Coinage 
1857 Royal Commission on Decimal Coinage 
1918 Royal Commission on Demicai Coinage 
1961 Halsbuiy Committee set up 
1963 Halsbury Committee Report 

1966 Decision to decimalise announced. Decimal Currency Board 
set up 

1967 (July) Decimal Currency Act (principle) 

1968 (April) New 5p and lOp coins in circulation 

1969 (May) Decimal Currency Act (detailed provisions) 

i August) Halfpenny demonetised 
October) New 60p coin in circulation 
end-December) Half-qrown demonetised 
April) Sixpence temporarily reprieved 
Jan-Feb) Massive pre-changeover publicity campaign for 
Feb 15) D-day. £sd and £p used concurrently. New ip. Ip 
and 2p coins in circulation 
1971-72 Progressive phasing out of £sd 
1972 (August) Latest possible date for end of changeover 


£p and £sd 



For shoppers 


For banks 

£9d 

Ep 

Difference* 

Cp 

Difference* 

1 

i 

+0.2d 

0 

-I.Od 

2 

1 

-f-0.4d 

1 

+0.4d 

3 

1 

-0.6d 

1 

~0.6d 

4 

M 

-0.4d 

2 

+0.8d 

5 

2 

-0.2d 

2 

-0.2d 

6 

2i 

nil 

3 

+1.2d 

7 

3 

+0.2d 

3 

+0.2d 

. 8 

3i 

+0.4d 

3 

-0.8d 

• 9 

4 

+0.6d 

4 

+0.6d 

10 

4 

-0.4d 

4 

-0.4d 

11 


-0.2d 

5 

-f-I.Od 

v- 

5 

nil 

5 

nil 

1/1 

Si 

+0.2d 

5 

-I.Od 

1/2 

6 

+0.4d 

6 

4-0.4d 

1/3 

6 

-0.6d 

6 

-0.6d 

1/4 


-0.4d 

7 

+0.8d 

1/5 

7 

-0.2d 

7 

-0.2d 

1/6 

7i 

nil 

7 

-1.2d 

1/7 

8 

+0.2d 

8 

-f0.2d 

1/8 

8i 

■f0.4d 

8 

-0.8d 

1/9 

9 

+0.6d 

9 

+0.ed 

1/10 

9 

-0.4d 

9 

-0.4d 

1/11 

Si 

-0.2d 

10 

+1.0d 

2/- 

10 

nil 

10 

nil 


*£p minus £stl 


governments of the other 
countries which have recently 
decimalised), but let them lie 
where they fell. This was con¬ 
venient to the Govemment but 
not very fair to machine users 
on whom costs fell most 
heavily. But D-day may yet 
turn out more expensive than 
expected. Some 15,000 post 
office counter clerks have 
already been promised a £12 
bonus for all their extra work 
during February. Bank 
employees and Inland Revenue 
workers are still negotiating 
for extra pay for their bigger 
decimalisation workload. But, 
needless to say, the housewife, 
who will have to police all 
these price changes, will get 
nothing. Whether decimalisa¬ 
tion is actually worth while or 
not, one thing is certain : had 
it been postponed, the cost of 
a changeover later on would 
be vastly greater than it is 
likely to be now. 
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This announcsment appears as a matter of record only 



The Imperial Government of Iran 

$23,000,000 multi-currency Loan 
arranged by 

MIDLAND AND INTERNATIONAL BANKS LTD. 

in consortium with 

Banque Europ^nne de Tokyo S.A. 
International Commercial Bank Ltd. 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company. 
National Westminster Bank Group. 

The Chartered Bank. 

The Toronto-Dominion Bank. 
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The great big British candy- 
coloured overtime ramp 

For the past decade, nearly everyone. Government included, has chosen to ignore the fact 
that a quarter to a half of a British factory worker's earnings are made up of fringe 
benefits like overtime 


The trade unions have preferred to conduct negotiations 
as if their members lived on their basic wages alone. 
In this way they have been able to wring the hearts 
of the public with pathetic tales of hard-donc-by dockers, 
dustmen, miners and electricity workers living on what 
sounds to the comfortable citizen little better than 
a miserable pittance. But this week the Prices and Incomes 
Board, in one of the last reports* to come before its 
winding-up has blown the gaff. A high proportion of 
British industry, it finds, is run on a combination 
of low basic wage rates and high overtime, and other 
fringe earnings which make up a very substantial part 
of the pay packet. The report is one of the most thorough 
pieces of research that the PIB has done. Its significance 
at this precise time is that productivity, the payments 
made for it, and its relationship to earnings is going to 
play a key part in the inquiry into power station wages 
that Lord Wilberforcc opens on January i8th. 

On Tuesday the Government announced that Lord 
Wilberforce’s colleagues on the court will be Mr Raymond 
Brookes, from Guest, Keen and Ncttlcfolds, and Mr 
Jim Mortimer, ex- of the Draughtsmen’s and Allied 
Technicians’ Association but also the principal author of 
the PIB’s overtime report. Their names were greeted with 
such a howl of protest from Mr Michael Foot and others 
as to suggest that the electricity workers were sufficiently 
doubtful of their own case that they had to cry foul from 
the outset. Mr Brookes may come from a company that is 
a generous supporter of the Conservative party, but the 
settlement that GKN negotiated in its last, memorable 
strike could hardly, at the wildest stretch of imagination, be 
described as an anti-union, anti-inflationary one. And the 
only complaint that the unions could possibly have against 
Mr Mortimer is that, after battling through the PIB’s 
monumental overtime inquiry and having lived through 
its previous electricity investigations, he knows a bit too 
much. But that is just as likely to make him come down 
on their side if they have a genuine case to make. 

* Hours of Work, ""Overtimo and Shift-working. NBPJ. £2 5 s- 


When the heat and fury die down, the question will, 
be whether the electricity workers have been clocking 
up genuine increases in productivity in which they are 
entitled to share, or whether they have merely been 
pre-empting into their own wage packets all the gains 
that come from bigger, more efficient power stations. 
The way in which these payments are worked out is 
already more sophisticated than the straight multiplier 
technique used in other industries but what the PIB shows 
conclusively is just how many trade unionists now look on 
these perks as a basic part of earnings. British manual 
workers put in longer hours and get shorter holidays than 
men do in almost any other industrialised country in 
western Europe, with the possible exception of France. 
And they do this quite deliberately because they regard 
high overtime earnings as a vital part of the pay packet. 
Although the standard working week is down to 40 hours, 
the hours actually worked still average 46.5 a week for 
manual workers. They also go in for more shift-working ; 
25 per cent of them were on shift-work when the last 
count was taken in 1968 because they need the shift-work 
premium. The table shows just how much it pays them 
to do it. An unskilled worker on shift-work can find him¬ 
self nearly £5 a week better off than on day-work, and 
close on £6 worse off if he tries to live on basic pay alone. 


Why they insist on overtime: its place in the pay packet 



£27 18s 

£24 4s 

£18 16s 


a week 

a week 

a week 


foreman 

skilled 

unskilled 


7o 

7o 

% 

On day rates 

Basic pay 

83.5 

69.4 

71.3 

Overtime 

10.8 

16.1 

18.1 

Productivity bonus, etc. 

5.7 

14.5 

10.6 

On shift-work 

£30 14s 

£27 10s 

£23 8s 


a week 

a week 

a week 


% 

7o 

% 

Basic pay 

75.2 

60.0 

56.4 

Overtime 

12.1 

14.2 

17.1 

Shift premium 

7.2 

8.4 

9.8 

Productivity bonus, etc. 

5.5 

17.5 

16.7 
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The men who rely on overtime and shift-work arc 
mainly manual workers, young, with fairly heavy 
conunitments in hire purchase and, perhaps, a mortgage. 
And because they have to meet these commitments 
every week they expect the overtime to be there 
every week as well. Not surprisingly, 87 per cent of 
workers questioned gave money as their sole reason for 
working extra hours, and it was noticeable that the 
unmarried men saw a trade-off between overtime and 
leisure-time ; the chart shows that maximum hours are 
put in by men verging on middle age. These answers need 
treating with a bit of caution ; the men who do not like 
overtime and this method of payment tend to take them¬ 
selves off to other industries. And the ones who like it 
stay and fight to the death any suggestion of change. 

The moral is not that those on high overtime work 
harder than most ; there is a strong suspicion that they 
actually work less well, simply because the job must 
be extended to provide the necessary extra hours on 
which their living standards have come to depend. But 
management, when it thinks about the subject at all, 
believes that by paying high overtime rates and low 
basic rates, cost can be sharply cut in hard times merely 
by cutting out overtime and falling back on the basic 
wage rate. And this docs happen. 

This is living in a fool’s paradise. High overtime does 
not automatically denote inefficiency, but the two do often 
go together. And a company that finds it necessary to run 
its plant consistently on long hours of overtime, and 
not merely to meet peak demand for a product, should 
be asking itself whether something is not wrong cither 
with the way the plant is being run, or whether it has 
simply not invested enough in plant. Either way, it is 
merely piling up the labour costs. However, the fact 
has also to be faced that most workers in industry 
could not live on their current basic wages. 


THE OVERTIME THEY WORKED.AND WHO WORKED IT 


hours por\¥oek 
60 


45 


40 


1960 63 66 69 


HOURS ACTUALLY WORKED 



CL,l I .I I .l-L-L.I. I n 



The solution is not merely to raise the basic wage 
rates ; we all know the inflationary jam that the trade 
unions would manage to make out of that. The only 
way out is a particularly tricky form of plant bargaining 
where the entire system of operating the factory is over¬ 
hauled and put on a completely new footing that cuts 
out the overtime without cutting down the earnings. 
This is easier said than done. Unless management is 
continuously on the watch, overtime begins to creep up 
again and the company ends up worse than before. But 
the PIB found at least some cases where it had been done 
(it docs not say where) ; Imperial Chemical Industries has 
had remarkably good results at Wilton and initially 
Esso did not do that badly at Fawley either. But since the 
PIB blames a lot of the overtime nonsense on manage¬ 
ment anyway, it is a bit rosy-spectacled to think that what 
a few shining lights have done can be done by the rest 
of British industry in its present form. So there is not a 
lot of comfort for the Government here. 


Buttering up New Zealand 

They keep it quiet, but Europe's major butter producers think they may turn into net 
butter importers by the end of the decade. Which would alter New Zealand's entire 
outlook on Britain and the European Economic Community 


The idea needs treating with caution. The fanning 
ministers of the Six have had two secret—and so far 
inconclusive—meetings in Brussels in the past month to 
talk about new, higher prices for farmers. And whatever 
else transpires from these meetings, one outcome is ceitain 
to be higher milk prices. This might once more boost 
production of butter and cheese, the most profitable 
things which can be made out of the unwanted milk. 
Even so, the major dairy countries—France, Germany 
and Holland inside the Six, Ireland and Denmark out¬ 
side it—think their combined milk output will have fallen 
by the end of the decade. 

Both the Danes and the Irish forecast a jump in 
production of something like lo per cent in their milk 
o6#ut once they have joined the Six and felt the impact 
, ^l&e EEC’s much higher prices; but they reckon 
vSk increase will be temporary and that dairy output will 
fell steadily from then mi. The-argument , is a simple 


sociological one: as farm incomes rise, farmers and their 
workers become increasingly reluctant to tie themselves 
to the seven-day working week insisted on by the cow. 
Therefore they get out of milk production, and less 
milk means less surplus butter. 

If this is true, Europe would have a long-term need 
for New Zealand butter to fill the gap in eight to 15 
years’ time. The New Zealanders are pushing the idea 
on Britain’s negotiators in Brussels and on the Six ; they 
say that it establishes a case for generous arrangements 
now for New Zealand butter, in order to keep the Jersey 
dairy herds intact there (instead of replacing 
them by trees and beefy Herefords). For those Jerseys 
will eventually be needed, not only by Europe 
but by the United.-, States—which is showing 1 

some sign that it$ too, may run short of butter in the 
mid-1970s. Japan too may want butter, in the long run. 
Although Japan has the fastest-growing dairy industry ; 
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The bright side of Europe's terms: Limousin end Charolais beef 
breeds 


in the world, this is a oncc-for-all expansion to cope with 
the rising consumption of butter in Japan itself. 

New Zealand butter, produced on better, cheaper 
pasture, on larger farms and without winter stabling, 
costs one-third as much as community,butter to produce 
and ship to Europe. Nevertheless, exports have been 
badly hit by Japan’s drive to self-sufficiency and by 
EEC dumping in third markets ; New Zealand exports 
to countries other than Britain were slashed by over 40 
per cent in the two years to 1969. So much turns on 
how quickly Europe’s farmers get shot of their cows. 

High prices dissuaded them for a while from getting 
out of the dairy business ; b^t the prices of land and of 
the extra sheds and new equipment needed in northern 
Europe have gone up too. High capital costs have made 
large-scale dairy farming in Europe slow to get going. 
In most places contract milking has been a failure. And 
though they may have started out high, the common 
market’s farm prices have in fact been pegged throughout 
the last three years of inflation—an effective drop in 
returns which has persuaded many milk farmers 
to try less punishing ways of making a living. This is one 
reason why the New Zealanders and Britain’s negotiators 
have been watching the talks between the EEC’s farming 
ministers with such anxiety. They do not want to see milk 
prices go up by more than 5 or 6 per cent at which point 
they might arrest the wholly welcome flight from cows 
in Europe. 

These uncertainties have made it harder than ever for 
the Six to decide what to do about their own Mansholt 
plan for rationalising agriculture largely by 
buying marginal farmers out, but it has also 


made it easier for them to take a broader, kmdtfr 
look at the New 2 !^aland problem just in case they 
find themselves a few years from now knocking on the 
doors of New Zealand’s creameries. In its recent paper 
on British entry, the commission in Brussels suggest 
phasing out altogether New Zealand’s levy-free access 
into Britain of 73,000 metric tons of cheese. Similarly, the 
commission suggested that New Zealand’s 176,000 metric 
ton butter quota be phased down to as little as half its 
present level over five years. In return New Zealand 
would be allowed a higher butter price. Britain 
by contrast has asked that New Zealand be 
given the same market in the new EEC for cheese and 
butter as it now has in Britain, for a full five-year period 
subject to review towards the end. This would be 
expressed in “milk equivalent” (nearly 5 million tons 
of milk) and it could be decided each year how much 
should come as butter, how much as cheese. 

The milk equivalent idea suits New Zealand and 
probably -suits the Six. The question is how big 
it should be. Some of the farming ministers now 
grasp the point that not only might it be silly for 
Europe in the long run to destroy New Zealand’s dairy 
industry, but that it would be self-defeating to damage 
Britain’s market for butter and cheese by raising prices 
too far and too fast. 

What this really means, according to a minority of 
farming ministers, goes far beyond an ordinary transition 
period. It means, first, allowing New Zealand a more 
generous share than the commission has suggested, but 
nothing like the pre-emptive amount which Britain has 
asked for. If Britain pushes. New Zealand might get 
a milk equivalent share equal to or over its present 
butter quota, reducing by not more than a set amount 
( 5 “ 7 i per cent) each year. Second, a more interesting 
idea—which New Zealand rejects out of misplaced pride 
in the quality of its butter—might soon creep into the 
negotiations. This is the notion of setting up two prices 
for butter if it can be done within present farming rules— 
one for “fresh,” unsalted (ie, European) butter which, 
by and large, only Britain’s haute bourgeoisie eats, the 
other for frozen, salted (New Zealand) butter which 
almost no one but the British will accept. It is 
not a suggestion, smacking as it might of bending 
the farm policy rules, which would come wisely from 
Britain. But it is likely to be raised between the Six them¬ 
selves quite soon. 


One day Turkey may catch up with Europe 

Just the same, it looks like being a 20-year slog, and that could be putting it mildly 


Turkey hopes, officially, to join the European Economic 
Community in the next 12-22 years. But even that time- 
scale, far-fluQg as it is, could lx. optimistic. Adinit^ly, 
Turkey’s gross nad9hal {noduct has grow^s^'itv'real 
tenos by 7 per. ooit a year, tbe ^inu^ 2.7 pw cent 
rise in popumdorUbas allowed nttle or ho catching up on 
the living standards bf its rich western partners. For all 


the trumpeting about industrial development and the 
doubling of manufacturing output in the past six years, 
agriculture is still the backbone of the economy, employ¬ 
ing 70 per cent of the population and contributing three- 
quarters of foreign exchange earnings, even though it 
accounts for only a third of national income. In i9®9 
that income, divided among 35 million people, averaged 
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Turke/s balance of payments ($ million) 


Current account 

1964 

1969 

Exports (fob) 

411 

637 

Imports (cif) 

-537 

-801 

Trade balance 

-126 

-264 

Interest payments * 

- 31 

- 39 

Tourism and travel (net) 

- 13 

- 6 

Workers' remittances 

9 

141 

Profit transfers 

- 5 

- 32 

Other invisibles 

1 

- 24 

Infrastructure and offshore payments 

69 , 

8 

Current balance 

-106 

-215 

Capital long-term account 

Debt repayments * 



-110 

-108 

Private foreign capital 

25 

24 

Project credits 

36 

176 

Consortium credits t 

145 

106 

Other 

49 

61 

Capital balance 

145 

259 


* CMCludlng postponed p§ym9nts 
t Including other foreign eid credit 


only 3,500 Turkish lire a head, or $230 at the new official 
exchange rate, with perhaps two-thirds of the population 
having no more than $50. 

For years the poor performance of exports, despite 
subsidies for agricultural produce, has provoked restrictions 
on imports which in turn have brought smuggling, a 
thriving black market and soaring prices : inflation in 
Turkey in the ig6os was more rapid than in most west 
European countries. The country has only ridden this 
out l^cause of its geographical position, straddling east 
and west, so that it is wooed by both. Aid pours into 
Turkey—America pumps it in, Britain gives more than to 
any other non-Commonwealth country and Russia offers 
sizeaBle amounts of credit. But this blessing may also have 
been Turkey’s curse, for it has allowed the administration 
to get very sloppy. 

The question now is whether the devaluation, from 9 
to 15 lire to the dollar, will materially alter the picture 
and allow Turkey to take off. Forced on an unwilling 
government on August loth, after plain speaking from 
the International Monetary Fund and World Bank, the 
devaluation to some extent merely formalised the existing 
situation : the dollar had been traded at well over g lire 
for several years. So the effective devaluation was closer 
to 20 p^r cent than the apparent 40 per cent. However, 
once jollied into it, the government has tried to make 
devaluation stick, offering export tax rebates, simplified 
export formalities, special credit facilities and so on ; it 
has also raised the petrol tax to dampen consumer demand. 

There have been two immediate gains from devaluation. 
Remittances from the 500,000 Turkish workers abroad, 
mostly in west Germany, which had been held back on 
speculative hopes, have poured in and are now running 
at an annual $250 million, the brightest star in the over¬ 
seas accounts. Secondly, the $300 million pre-devaluation 
backlog of import applirations awaiting currency transfers 
has been worked off. But, of course, this has required more 


aid. T^e IMF granted a $90 million stand-by credit in 
midAj^l^ust and the European Monetary Agreement has 
DflMHIAd $115 million. Altogether perhaps $doo million 


$115 million. Atogether perhaps $boo million 
made availi^le to meet impon commitments 


since devaluadon. Besides this is the World Bank's latest 
offering, announced on November 25th, which is a $40 
million loan to the Industrial Development Bank of 
Turkey to provide half the foreign exchange the b2mk 
expects to need over the next two years for its loans 
to private enterprise in Turkey. 

But internal troubles muldply. Athough imports 
account for only 6 per cent of gross nadonal product, 
devaluadon has been made an excuse for price rises where- 
ever possible. Wages are also giving a push to the spiral. 
(There are 800,000 trade unionists in the modem indus¬ 
trial sector.) Pay increases in the public sector, starting last 
month, will have given yet another fillip^ to claims. Yet 
businessmen in Istanbul are already squealing loudly 
about the squeeze on their profits since devaluation. And 
this can only lead to the increased unpopularity of Mr 
Demirel’s government, now in very troubled water after 
the formadon a fortnight ago of the new right-wing 
Democradc party, appreciably to the right of Mr 
Demirel’s jusdee party. And a wave of near-anarchy at 
the campuses marks some of the deepest student unrest in 
Europe. 

A 1 the same, devaluation should relieve the balance of 


payments in the coming year. And, in the long term, 
observers are hopeful, simply because Turkey has huge 
resources as yet barely tapped. But the medium-term out¬ 
look is clouded. Neither the mling Jusdee party nor the 
opposition will give anything like the clear lead on 
family planning that the Shah has done in Iran next door. 
Exports are still poorly organised with to^ little attention 
given to quality, standardisation or marketing. There is no 
vigorous export tradition, even in such basic commodities 
as tobacco, hazelnuts, dried fruit and cotton, let alone 
the more promising lines like fresh fruit and vegetables, 
processed foods and lumber products. Also the very quality 
that makes the Turks good fighters seems to prevent them 
from taking proper advice or setting up facilities for train¬ 
ing skilled labour. Some of the new hotels are shoddily 
built and poorly run. If tourism remains a net drain on 
the balance of payments, if agricultural exports are not 
better handled, if advantage is not taken of the special 
quota and tariff concessions being offered by the common 
market in a few industrial products, the rumours of 
another devaluation will hold up those much-needed 
workers’ remittances again. It is a challenge to the Turkish 
government to see that it does not find itself back in its 
old troubles in a year or so. Unfortunately it is hard to sec 
it governing with any sense of authority. 
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Highlights from the 
Statement by 
Mr Alexander Ross 

Chairman, Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited 



Q Consolidated profit after tax 
£7,350,000—an effectiTe increase 
of 16.4%. 

□ Gross income has increased in 
all sectors of onr business and 
certain economies arising from 
merger are already becoming 
apparent. An extensiTe reTiefRhas 
resulted in a number of actnal 
and prospective branch mergings, 
freeing valuable resources for use 
elsewhere. 

□ Although much work remains 
to be done, our new structure is 
sound and operations are 
proceeding smoothly, thanks to the 


excellent efforts of onr 18,500 staff. 

□ Valnablecontribntions to overall 
results have again been made by 
Esanda Limited, onr wholly owned 
hire purchase subsidiary, and by 
our savings banks. 

Q Australian International 
Finance Corporation Ltd., formed 
to provide medium and long term 
finimce in the Pacific area and in 
which we are partnered by four 
other major banks, will broaden 
our international activities. 

□ Out representative offices in 
New York and Tokyo continue to 
provide new opportunities lor 


enlarging onr business contacts in 
these important areas of the worid. 

Q In London, onr international 
financing activities are playing an 
important part in snpportiw the 
fiow of mvestment fn^ to 
Australia and New Zealand and 
financing trade to and from the 
Pacific. 

0 With 1,669 offices, total assets 
exceeding SA3,800 million and 
over 3 million accounts, our 
growth capability has been greatiy 
enhanced by the merger: the 
market is wide and onr 
opportunities are many. 



1969 

1970 


£'000 

£000 

Consolidated Net Profit 

6,918 

7,350 

Cost of Dividends 

3,055 

3,213 

Total Shareholders' Funds 

56,851 

60,909 

Deposits 

1,212,665 

1,328,707 

Advances 

615,824 

736,192 

Total Assets 

* 1,579,254 

1,773,902 

The 1969 consolidated Net Profit figure includes profits of E.S. 8- A. Bank 
for a fifteen month period. 



Copies of the Report and Accounts with full text of the Chairman's Statement may be obtained from the Secretary. 



Bank 

Australia and Nsw Zealand Banking Group Umited, 
71 Cornbili, London EC3V3PR 
Incorporating A.N.Z. Bank and E.S. 6 A. Bank. 
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Monopoly: the paper test 


The first test of the Goveminent’s \yas promised ithat there would be no 
attitude to monopolies may come reduction in the competition over news- 
sooner than Mr John Davies thought print supply between Bowater and 
when he told Parliament just before Reed. A monopoly’s a monofxjly, how- 
Christmas that the Government would ever gift-wrapped it comes, 
take new, wider powers to investigate 
just about anything that smacked even 
remotely of less than perfect competi¬ 
tion. If Reed International and the 
Bowater Paper Corporation do link KinCl Ol iTOOZO 

their British pulp and paper plants in - - 

a £100 miflion jointly-owned company All the brave New Year resolutions 
as they have been suggesting this week, could not cover up the burial, in the 
the result will be a classical monopoly dying days of the old year, of one 
that could weigh hard on the news- particular hope. How comforting it 
papers that depend on these giants for would have been to find that other 
their newsprint. ‘The two groups countries were in an equally bad 
account f^f 86 per cent of British pro- economic mess. But there is no such 
duction of Jlewsprint, the lion’s share solace. This week’s report on Britain 
in all basic products here. from the Organisation for Economic 

I'wo arguments will be used to Co-operation and Development (the 
justify the elimination of competition in final version of the draft that was cir- 
the home market, that the market is culating unofficially in London in 
simply not big enough to support two November) says quite categorically that 
competing producers, and that there wage rates and earnings in the country 
is enough competition from abroad, have risen much faster relative to pro- 
and from Scandinavia in particular, to duotivity than elsewhere, leading to a 
stop the new joint company from more rapid inflation which shows none 
exploiting its customers. Well, is there ? of the signs of moderation that can be 
The pulp industry in Britain has in detected elsewhere, 
any case been an artificial creation. Why has Britain got such a virulent 
bred of the desire to cut down on form of the bug ? This is the question 
imports, particularly dollar imports the report tries to answer. Its most 
from Canada, and the need to find definite conclusion is that “a primary 
some end use for the forests of pulping reason for the excessive, self-defeating 
timber sown in Scotland in order to wage settlements and jfrequent work 
prevent an exodus of men from the stoppages has been the loosely struc- 
land. But the economics of British tured organisation of trade unions and 
pulp mills have always been employer organisations.” The proposals 
dubious ; the companies could argue in the Government’s industrial relations 
that since previous governments encour- bill would, the OECD says, do no more 
aged them to start up uneconomic than bring British procedures into line 
enterprises, the present Government with those long prevailing ih many 
^uld not stand in flie way of schemes other countries, ahd it thinks of th^ ^ 
^ Minimise the drain on resources, as representing or^ a firsV^re^fj^xn^i^ . 
|f<%ever, when Reed took over the step. Specifically, it would like 
Jiitemational Publishing Corporation a greater degree of central poMW^ with 
las|^ February, the Labour government both sides of industry more actively 


Economy _ 

More than one 


engaged in the provision of guidelines 
for income settlements. 

However, even ^e proposed legis¬ 
lation is for the future and can have 
little, if any, moderating effect on pay 
settlements in the course of the coming 
year. If the Government's general 
hardening of attitudes towards pay 
claims does not result in lower cost 
and price trends, the OECD sees only 
two possibilities : a freeze, or near¬ 
freeze, on wages and prices or demand 
deflation or possibly both. 

Since, as things are, the OECD fore¬ 
sees no more than per cent growth 
in the British economy in 1971, greater 
demand restraint would indeed be a 
melancholy and unwise choice, involv¬ 
ing heav\' costs in other directions. 
Moreover, there is no solid evidence 
that it would necessarily reduce 
inflation, while any government might 
fight shy of attempting fine-tuning of 
demand management when it receives 
a set of national income statistics like 
the latest offering. The British economy 
in the third quarter of 1970 could be 
judged to be either growing in real 
terms at 4.2 per cent a year (from 
income data) ; or growing at 0.8 per 
cent a year (from output data) ; or 
declining at 1.2 per cent a year (from 
expenditure data). Take your choice. 

The Economist has repeatedly said 
that it would welcome a tightening of 
incomes policy in 1971, if necessary’ 


That was a year that was 



adjusted. Output is the 
" cdfnpromise " measure of gnp. 
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by a freeze On centrally bargained 
wage settlements but not on price 
increases. Whether more weight will 
be attached to this argument after the 
OECD’s report remains to be seen, but 
it should be emphasised that the OECD 
is not over-gloomy. Dependent for its 
very existence on the support of mem¬ 
ber countries, it cannot speak its mind 
too freely. Its forecasts largely reflect 
official views and it consults with the 
government concerned before it puts 
out an annual country review. In 
finalising th% British survey, some 
aspects were toned down : given its own 
way, the OECD would have Ijeen even 
more alarming about soaring wage 
rates, more puzzled by the slow rate 
of growth of British productivity, more 
critical of the breakdown of prices 
and incomes policy, more emphatic 
about the over-large expansion of 
money supply between April and Sep¬ 
tember, 1970 , and more foreboding 
alx)ut the undennining of Britain’s 
competitive position and its fongign 
balance if inflationary pressures con¬ 
tinue. Moreover, even before the print¬ 
ing ink was dried, tilings had worsened : 
tlie 2.6 per cent jump in weekly wage 
rates in November was astronomical 
and could give yet another twist to 
salary claims. Since 1955 there iiavc 
been two 2 -year periods —1959 and 
i 960 , and then again 1962 and 1963 
—wlien average salary earnings 
outstripped wage earnings in growth. 
However, wiien Mr Wilson’s govern¬ 
ment took office in October, 1964 , they 
were both about 64 per cent higher 
tiian in 1955 . But between October, 
1964 , and 4)ctober, 1969 , the latest 
date for which there are statistics, 
salary earnings ro.se by 35.5 per cent 
compared with wage earning^»’ gain of 
39.4 per cent. Salary earnings probably 
dropped still farther behind in 1970 
and the inevitable drive to restore dif- 


Government’s next testing ground will 
be on monetary policy. Stringency here 
is essential, even though this could 
mean some notable bankruptcies in the 
tax-paying spring season. Indeed, that 
unpleasant consequence could prove the 
most effective way of shaking some 
sense into Britain’s cost structure. What 
the OECD report does is to set out the 
unpleasant alternatives to failure of the 
present policies. It may have done Mr 
Heath’s Government a good turn. 

Civil servants _ 

Who goes home ? 

A brave new world for Britain’s 500,000 
civil servants should have opened on 
New Year’s Day with the removal of 
the formal barriers between the three 
classes, the administrative ( 2,800 
members), executive ( 51 , 500 ) and 
clerical ( 155 , 0 ^) 0 ) on lines recom¬ 
mended by the Fulton Committee. But 
looming over the reorganisation is the 
shadow of Government cuts in the civil 
service establishment. The more senior 
a civil servant is the more it is 
beginning to look as if his job is at 
risk. 

The Labour administration put on 
an extra 65,000 civil servants between 
1964 and last June, and these could all 
theoretically be at risk. But in practice 
cuts of up to 10 per cent at the top end 
are being privately forecast. I'here are 
300 under-secretaries in Whitehall. The 
most obvious candidate for pruning is 
the Department of Trade and Industry, 
which having recently swallowed the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of 
lechnology now has no fewer than 65 
under-secretaries at the £ 6,750 a year 
level. Rank and file unions, such as the 



Civil and Public Service Association^ 
are hopeful that their members lyill 
have more rather than fewer opl;)OJr- 
tunities because they foresee more 
paperwork from the introduction of 
selectivity in social welfare, and that, 
they think optimistically, will offset the 
rundown of manpower in the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry that will 
follow the winding up of investment 
grants. If so, they don’t yet know their 
Prime Minister. 

The redundancy discussions which 
the civil service staff unions and 
associations are having with the 
Government are du^ to be made public 
in a few weeks. The problems of the 
unspecified numbers of civil servants 
whose premature retirement will be 
judged “desirable in the public 
interest,” has been taking up most 
discussion time. But there is now unrest 
among younger members of the First 
Division Association, which represents 
the top ranks at WhitehalL Here the 
problem is not that of early retire¬ 
ment, nor—^as in the case of the 6^000 


ferentials is one inflationary pressure 
still in the pipeline. Another is that 
the switch to decimal coinage in six 
weeks* time will result in some raising 
of retail prices, perhaps by i or 2 per 
cent. 

So the OECD could be optimistic 
in its 1971 forecast, bad though it is, 
of a 6 ^ per cent rise in consumer prices 
(upped from 5 f per cent in an earlier 
draft two months ago). On the other 
band, the report was wntten before 
the Government’s firm stand over the 
electricity workers’ go-slow ; and the 
Fuss being made by the unions this week 
>ver appointments to the court of 
inquiry into this dispute ^ows that the 
Government’s new mood on industrial 
elations is beihg, taken seriously. The 


Whitehall breakdown 


Agriculture 

Civil Service Department 
Defence • 

Economic Adairs 
Education and Science 
Employment and Productivity 
Health and Social Security 
Home Office 

Housing end Local Government 

Inland Revenue 

National Savings 

Public Building and Works 

Technology 

Board of Trade 

Transport 

Trade and Industry 
Aviation and Supply 
Department of.the Environment 


1968/69 

1969/70 

1970/71 

15.282 

14,850 

14,973 

1,737 

1,846 

a/)59 

115,491 

113,000 

112,621 

559 

548 


4.356 

4,254 


28,980 

30,044 

3o!565 

68,359 

69,709 

70,697 

19,065 

19,800 

21,232 

4,522 

4,724 

4,741 

63,807 

65,500 

68,010 


15,461 

23,066 

22,9^ 


22,482 

25,876 

— 

18,110 

16,119 


8,380 

8,308 


.... 

26,000* 



18,000* 

— 

_ 

25,000* 


Dtpsrtment of Trtde tnd Industry snd Ministry of Aviation and Supply, Ministnas of Public Building 
a Works, Housing A Local XSovarntnant, and Transport merged in Department of the Environment., 
figures ieta estimpte. . . * ^ 
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civil servants w<}rkfing in civil aviation 
—being asked to work for a new 
nationalised corporation in a semi¬ 
commercial environment. It is the fear 
of having to wait twice as long for 
promotion. This is leading to pressure 
from the young colonels to cull the 
oldies severely enough to offer brighter 
career prospects to the bright young 
graduates now waiting for promotion 
in the principals’ grade (£ 2 , 820 - 
£ 3 , 902 )^ The old mandarins will have 
to watch this attack on their flank. 

Toolmaking _ 

Call for 

sponsorship _ 

The Department of Trade and Industry 
published a report* this week on the 
die and mould manufacturing industry 
which could embarrass the Government 
in a minor sort of way. It began under 
the last administration when Min tech 
asked the Battelle Institute to survey 
this small (£60 million a year) but 
vital industry which provides dies and 
moulds for the plastics, metals, rubber, 
glass and metalworking industries. 

The survey shows that about a 
quarter of the tool ^making sliops in 
Britain are privately owned—the rest 
are tied to a major user of dies and 
moulds.. The performance of these 
private toolmakers has been pretty poor 
in such things as delivery and the 
companies’ own profitability. The main 
reason, says l^ttellc, is that the 
managers are ex-craftsmen themselves. 
This may be a strength where the 
quality of work is concerned, but other 

*Die and Mould Industry Study. DTI. £2. 
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areas such as sales, growth and com¬ 
pany specialisation have suffered. The 
industry should recruit people from 
other backgrounds, which might be 
difficult for a craft trained owner. Also, 
to do this adequate salaries will have 
to be paid, but that’s another story. 

Among a mass of recommendations, 
Battelle calls on the Government (in 
the shape of the now defunct Mintech) 
to consider support for three relatively 
new machining techniques. The areas 
that are weak in diemaking, in 
Battelle’s view, are numerical control 
and two electrical methods of machin¬ 
ing—electrical discharge machining 
and electrochemical machining. There 
is still money to hand for this sort of 
sponsorship. Mintech paid out £i 
million for the development of 
advanced technology machines under 
Mr Frank Cousins’s pre-production 
order scheme. This was followed by 
the much less selective pump-primer 
fund of £5 million from Mr Wedgwood 
Benn. His final, and tighter scheme 
was for £2 million, of which very little 
was allocated. 

There have been one or two new 
applications for money from this fund 
but since the election the industry has, 
in the main, been afraid to approach 
Whitehall for money, even though a 
good deal of the £2 million remains 
unspent. 

Stansted 

To sleep in peace 

A group of residents living around 
Stansted airport are bringing an 
action for nuisance in the High Court 
against the British Airports Authority 
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in an attempt to stop night flying -there, 
and good luck to them for they will 
find the going tough. Stansted (and 
neighbouring Nuthampstead) have both 
been turned down as sites for London’s 
third airport, but Stansted still has a 
first-class jet runway capable of 
handling 150,000 aircraft a year with¬ 
out the pouring of another ounce of 
concrete or the taking over of another 
yard of land. Out of delicacy for local 
feeling this is not being used to any¬ 
thing like its capacity, but airline traffic 
there rose none the lesS by 76 per cent 
in 1969 . 

Even so, only 5,270 transport air¬ 
craft used it ; Stansted is a curious 
airport to the extent that it is used 
largely for non-commercial flying. So 
when training flights, private and 
official aircraft have been added into 
the total, the number of take-offs and 
landings has been running at well over 
40,000 a year. By this yardstick, the 
rise in traffic through the airport 
between 1968 and 1969 was negligible. 
What happened last year is unclear, 
because figures for the summer traffic 
peak have not yet been issued. 

Airlines are indemnified by law from 
actions for nuisance, and the law has 
been considerably tightened since an 
enterprising Surrey stockbroker success¬ 
fully sued Hawker-Siddelcy for the 
noise its aircraft made on the ground. 
It would be surprising if the British 
Airports Authority were not pretty well 
protected from actions started by irate 
citizens who sleep none too soundly at 
night. In this respect, British law deals 
much more harshly with the rights of 
the individual than the French. Civil 
actions have been taken against airlines 
in France, usually on noise grounds, 
and damages awarded. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Awr^a eamingt 

By October the 1i-month rise in 
average earnings (wages and 
salaries) was 13.9 per cent. 

Car production 

With no serious labour stoppages, 
car output in November hit a 1970 
peak. 

Housebuilding 

tp the three months to November 
^ starts were 5^ per cent up on the 
’ >iiMou 8 three months. But com- 
itlons were 6 per cent do^n. 




Month 

Index 

1963=100 

Percentage change on 
previous three 

month months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

October 

125.8 

•fO.9 

+3.2 

+2.5 

employment* 

October 

94.9 

-0.4 

-1.1 

-2.6 

productivity* 

October 

132.6 

+ 1.1 

+3.9 

+5.2 

Export trade* t 

November 

148 

-7 

+34i 

+2 

Eng'g. orders on hand 

October 

123 

+ 1 

nil 

+6 

Retail trade 

October 

112 

+2 

*+2 

+3 

Unemployment* 

December 

117.3 

+1.7 

nil 

+7.1 

Retail prices 

November 

139.0 

+ 0.7 

+2.3 

+7.9 

Export prices 

October 

132 

nil 


+64 

Import prices 

October 

128 

nil 

-1 

+24 

Wage rates (weekly) 

Nevember 

153.5 

+2.6 

+4.1 

+13.5 




Expprt tr«t», nteil trade, anglnaarlng order books: itt volume terms (value at 
constarn prices). Unefnf^oymerd: wholly unemployed excluding schoolrieavers ; 
latest rate 2£ per cam. . ' 

* Seasonally adjusted VEndot period t Provisional 
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Having a lock-in 

Paris 


Unsettlingly reminiscent of the social 
upheavals of May, 1968, workers in, 
three factories in provincial France, run 
by three different firms, decided just 
before Christmas to reinforce their wage 
demands by locking up their bosses. 
Although the hostages were released in 
time for their Christmas turkey, the 
workers’ strategy has caused not a little 
indigestion in board rooms throughout 
France. The companies (the Faulquc- 
mont mines in Lorraine, the Leclerc 
factory for automobile parts in Brittany 
and the Ferodo brake complex in 
Nomiandy), the Patronat (the 
employers’ federation) and even the 
trade union organisations in less 
extreme fonn, denounced the actions. 
But the authorities, unwilling to ignite a 
potentially dangerous situation, ordered 
the police to keep their distance. 

At Ferodo, which has six plants in 
Normandy employing 2,400 workers, 
the unorthodox protest was sparked off 
by the sacking of an employee who had 
a row with a superior. The worker was 
reinstated only after all 2,400 men laid 
down their tools last week. The men 
went back to work this week, but, with 
II others getting their notice for lead¬ 
ing roles in the lock-up, the situation 
is still tense. Work has also resumed at 
Leclerc, where workers demanded an 
8 per cent rise in salaries in 1971 and 
the company proposed 3 per cent. A 
settlement, reached the night the 
captives were released, provided for an 
initial rise of 3 per cent on January ist, 
with further pay discussions postponed 
until later in the month. 

Nobody is blaming the radical left, 
since it hardly exists in the provinces. 
But the factories are sited in an area 
known ^ Le Desert, where pay and 
working conditioits are below the 
standa^ of the industrial centres. 
Woiters have spegijiic grumbles: that 
the manager arc always off in Pkris 


and therefore out of touch with what 
goes on locally ; that there is too much 
discipline at the plants. (“ It’s just like 
being in the army,” said the young 
leaders of the protests.) Some of the 
complaints are more general. Unem¬ 
ployment is rising, while the 5 per cent 
increase in prices in 1970 halved the 
purchasing power of wage gains. But 
what really seems to emerge is a sense 
that the price of industrialisation, as it 
moves across rural France, is too high. 
In towns like Gonde-sur-Noireau, site of 
a large Ferodo factory, which has not 
yet entered the twentieth century, there 
will be more who suffer than benefit. 
The Pompidou government, despite its 
efforts to create “one France,” has left 
little room in its sixth economic plan 
for the losers. 

Oil _ 

Lordly demands 

The Organisation of the Petroleum 
Exporting Countries has now made 
public the demands agreed at its meet¬ 
ing in Caracas before Christmas, and 
they are as tough as everyone expected. 
The main points that it wants are : 

# To establish 55 per cent as the 
minimum rate of taj^tion on the net 
income of oil companies operating in 
the mentber countries, against the 
traditional level of 50 per cent. 

# A general increase in posted prices 
(15 cents a barrel is widely mentioned). 

# The elimination of differentials 
between memiber countries’ posted 
prices, after taking into account 
differences in geography and the 

S ualitY of crude. 

) A joint production programme, to 
start at the beginnihjg of 1^72. 

The OPEC members, which acebunt 
for 85 per cent of the world's exports, 
obviously ‘ feding ' confident that they 


will get what they want, have 

summoned the oil companies to discuss 
their demands in Teheran before 

January 12th in the sort of lordly tone 
that the companies bitterly resent. 

There is little doubt that the oil majors 
vrill agree to most of what the produc¬ 
ing countries want. They cannot do 
anything else. Before the Caracas meet¬ 
ing there had been substantial, if 

piecemeal, gains by the producers both 
on prices and tax rate.s, led by Libya 
which extracted 30 cents a barrel more 
from the oil companies and a tax rate 
of 34 per cent to 38 per cent (varying 
from company to company, according 
to the extent to which they were 
thought to have exploited the country 
in the past). Iran and Kuwait had won 
a 9 cents a barrel increase, Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia 20 cents and Nigeria 
23 cents. 

I'he 33 per cent tax rate will now 
clearly become a general rule, just as 
in 1963 the oil companies gave way 
on the expensing of royalties (treating 
royalties as a cost before, and addi¬ 
tional to, tax). The main question now 
is what the basis of the new round of 
price increases will be. For example, 
before the last round, Libyan crude, 
which accounts for some 40 per cent 
of west European consuwiption, was 
around 30 cents a thfn 

its competitors on the Euix)p^n) open 
market If 15 cents or so is adi^W ^fo 
the highest cost 

account po^ed prices, frei^H so 
on) the differential will open itp agiun 
—^leading to a demand for^ aboi^er 
(foa:^derable rise in Libyan , 

The second point >yhich worries 
majors, such ? as S^ell aiid £^90^^ is 
whether there is trend 

the independent companies to be 
better treatmen't than they are. If this 
is so it is a/^licy whi^ cuts both 
ways. For while,it suits the producing 
countries to l^ve as many legs under 
the negotiating table as possible 
ther^ojpe tp ratted, up the indepen* 
dep>^X offering mote favourable 
ofi tax: ox prices to , aome wUL only 
undermine the price structure overall 
and make it more difficult to push up 
prices next time round. 
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But for the moment everything is 
going OPEC's way. There is both a 
shortage of ^oil and a shortage of 
tankers to float it round the worl^ in. 
The freight problem was aggravated 
by the damaging of the trans-Arabian 
pipeline in May which is cutting off 
24 million tons a year of crude from 
the eastern Mediterranean. Between 
May and September tanker freight 
rates, for those not fixed up with long¬ 
term charters, increased fourfold, to 
the extent that the top cost of trans¬ 
porting crude now works out at iid 
a gallon. The greatest shortage 
has been in fuel oil—British customers 
have already had to pay 3d more a 
gallon in 1970. But petrol prices, 
largely because of the freight costs, 
have also risen by id a gallon, and 
are now being raised again, 
and, l 3 ecause of the concessions to the 
producers, may face further increases 
in 1971. 

The harsh truth is that the oil 
companies cannot argue back 
(although, given the nature of the 
market, it is the consumers who 
suffer). Major new sources, such 
as Nigeria, where the Shell-British 
Petroleum wells are now producing at 
the rate of over i million barrels a day, 
and total output is around 1.4 million 
barrels a day (roughly 70 million tons 
a year), have not much more to offer 
for the present. If and when freight 
rates fall, and new finds, such as 
Alaska, come on stream the balance of 
power may alter slightly, but the Arabs 
—and the Shah—are certain to main¬ 
tain their domination of world oil 
exports and, therefore, of the oil com¬ 
panies. 
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Belgium _ 

Prices go Vat 

Brussels 

On January- ist Belgium went over to 
Vat (value-added tax). For every 
business in the country’ regular returns 
on turnover will replace fiscal stamps 
stuck on every invoice. Tax will be 
levied at every stage of production. 
1*1 lose who are not shivering with cold 
as the year closes are shivering with 
apprehension ov^er the effect on their 
own tax burden or the shock to the 
Belgian economy. Wholesalers and 
shops have shut down between (^lirist- 
mas and the New Year to make inven¬ 
tories, so that by Tuesday ovcrw'orked 
plumbers were running out of materials 
to mend the season's crop of burst 
pipes. The past few months have seen 
the inevitable rush to buy and sell 
before the new system takes effect. For 
the local joke that T\'A, as it is known 
on the Continent, really stands for tout 
va augmenter (everything is going up) 
looks like coming true. No one dares to 
risk an estimate of the rise in prices in 
the coming months. 

Belgium is the last but one of the 
EEC countries to carry out the com¬ 
mon market directive requiring the 
institution of a harmonised system of 
taxation on added value. Italy, the odd 
man out after this week, has already 
obtained pennission to overshoot the 
1972 deadline. Belgium was all set to 
go last year, but decided at the eleventh 
liour not to risk adding the inflationary 
effect of the switch to Vat to an 
already overheated economy. The 
government had been warned by the 
example of the Netherlands, which 
made the switch on January i, 1969. 
Despite relatively low rates of tax, 
a strong tradition of honesty over pay¬ 
ing taxes, and an expensive firm by 
firm information campaign, the Dutch 
ran into price increases. By April 
they had to have a price freeze. 

For Belgium, where it is traditional 
to declare wha't you can get away 
with, rather than what you really make, 
the changeover is far more revolution¬ 
ary. The new system is an incentive to 
declare everything that is invoiced, to 
prove that the value added is the lowest 
possible, and unless the initial declara¬ 
tions in the chain are faked, any 
deviation becomes easily traceable- The 
Belgian government’s original plans 
were for rates of 20 per cent and ^5 
per cent, intending to allow for the 
.evasion that was expected to persist. 
Biit ^fter a storrp,o( protests ^a9t year 
from industry it Itacl to. .cat thern to 
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18 per cent and 14 per cent and bring 
the rates on many consumer goods 
down , to 6 per cent. Even so, the 
mechanical effect on prices alone is 
reckoned to be around 3 per cent 
without allowing for psychological 
effects that are hard to predict. The 
natural reaction at all levels, and par¬ 
ticularly at the retail end, is to take 
no chances, but raise prices ju.st because 
the bills coining in are liigher. Dutch 
experience showed that even service 
trades, like hairdressing, which 
w^ere exempt, took the occasion pro¬ 
vided bv the general price psychosis 
to align upwards as well. 

An inflationary effect on the Belgian 
economy is made inevitable by the fact 
that most collective wage agreements 
are tied to the quarterly cost of living 
index, which could mean four increases 
in the course of the year. Belgian 
exporters, wlu) get no rebates at the 
frontier under the present s\stefn, 
should benefit from having the \'at 
rebated to them, but C/ermari and 
Dutch experience is far from conclu¬ 
sive on this account. Internally, the 
government’s biggest argument in 
favour of the change, apart from the 
need to keep common market commit¬ 
ments, was that the \'at system is 
“ neutral ” whereas the old system 
was both complicated and discrimina¬ 
tory, tending to penalise capital 
intensive operations. 

Uranium _ 

Competition 
where they didn't 
expect it _ 

On the 15th of the month, or very soon 
after, the British and Arncricaqs will 
lose the control they have exercised 
over the uranium market since the end 
of the war. Apart from the United 
States, the main sources of uranium 
throughout tlic period have been 
Canada, South Africa and Australia, 
all three conditioned by habits formed 
in the days when the official Anglo- 
American Combined Development 
Agency had a monopoly of uranium 
sale.s, to co-operate fairly closely with 
London and Washington. But in the 
middle of the month, the first ship¬ 
ments of uraniuhi concentrate will be 
delivered from the new uranium 
mines in Niger and France will turn 
then from being an importer to becom¬ 
ing a potential exporter of uranium, 
s^nd a maverick one at that. 

/fhfe Niger mines are not credited 
vyith particularly large reserves: .some- 

; ^ r . . 
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THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF GREECE 

AND ASSOCIATED BANKS AND COMPANIES 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN AND PRESIDENT 
PROFESSOR STRATIS G. ANDREADIS 


The following is a summary of the statement of the Chairman Professor Stratis <7. Andreadis to the Shareholders^ 
on the performance of the Greek Economy and the progress of the Commercial Bank of Greece Group. 


In 1969 the performance of the Greek economy exceeded the targets 
of the Five Year Economic Development Plan. 

The National Income at constant prices rose by 8.3 per cent. Fixed 
capital investment, also at constant prices, grew by 17.8 per cent (as 
compared with the 9.9 per cent target of the Five Year Plan), while 
investment in the private sector registered an increase of 18.7 per cent. 

Tlic average general monthly index of industrial production rose by 
over 11.6 per cent. 

The mam economic magnitudes also developed very satisfactorily 
and the price structure was not affected by cither the high rate of 
economic activity throughout the country or the strong inflationary 
trends in mo.st Western countries. Thus the average level of consumer 
prices was only 2.4 per cent higher than in 1968, while wholesale prices 
were only 2.1 per cent higher. 

Total deposits with banks and special credit institutions increased by 
20.2 per cent and overall credits extended to the economy were about 
21 per cent up on the corresponding figure for 1968. 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF GREECE 

In 1969 considerable expansion was achieved in all sectors of 
banking. This resulted in a substantial growth of the Bank's contribution 
to the economic development of Greece, particularly in the industrial 
sector. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of the expansion of banking 
activity was the growth of deposits by 23.2 per cent and of advances by 
15.9 per cent. Important new steps were also taken in the organization 
sector, in the automation of banking operations, the training of the staff 
and the selection of officials for promotion in order to ensure continuous 
improvement in the total efficiency of the Bank's services to its clients. 

In the course of the year, the Commercial Bank of Greece proceeded 
with the capitalization of the increased value of its real estate, revalued 
in accordance with Emergency Law 148/1967, and the distribution of 
new shares to the old shareholders. 

In the industrial sector all the companies established by the Com 
mercial Bank of Greece in association with the Ionian and Popular Bank 
and the Investment Bank maintained their intense pace of activity. Thus, 
the Phosphoric Fertilizers Industry carried out a large experimental 
fertilization programme on fields and grazing lands. In addition to 
ammonium sulphosphate (16.20.0) the Company's Nea Karvali plant 
produced many other types of compound fertilizers. Located next to the 
fertilizer plant, the model factory of the Greek Industry for Sacks and 
Plastic products continued the production of polyethylene sacks in a 
great variety of types, sizes and thicknesses. 

The Greek Juice Processing and Canning Industry's factory at Velo, 
Corinthia, also operated at a high ievel. In addition, a second plant for 
the canning of citrus frqit juices was established at Rizomylos, Egialia. 

The Hellenic General Enterprises Co. likewise maintained its activity 
at an intensive pace in the shipyard and engineering works at Perama. 


The outstanding development in the industrial sector during 1969, 
however, was the opening of the fully equipped and up-to-date Eleusis 
shipyards, which went into operation in August. 

THE IONIAN AND POPULAR BANK OF GREECE 

The Ionian and Popular Bank of Greece made a sustained and most 
successful effort towards expanding and improving the banking services 
ofl'ercd to its customers. At the ^ame time the Bank increased its share 
in the financing of the economic development of Greece. 

An indication of the expansive policy followed by the Bank through¬ 
out the year is the growth of deposits with the Bank and of credits ex 
tended to the economy: the former rose by 19.2 per cent and the latter 
by over 15 per cent. The most striking development, however, was the 
285.1 per cent increase in the Bank's real estate account following 
revaluation, and the distribution of the new shares to the shareholders. 

Another most important aspect of the Bank's activity, was the very 
satisfactory year enjoyed by the Athens Hilton Hotel, established and 
owned by the Bank. 

BANK OF PIRAEUS AND BANK OF ATTICA 

Tlie Bank of Piraeus exhibited a .strong growth potential throughout 
1969. The intense overall activity of the Bank is reflected in the increase 
of over 21 per cent in total assets and liabilities and of over 17 per cent 
in the credits granted to the economy. Equally pronounced was the rise 
in total deposits with the Bank. In 1969 these were over 19 percent up 
on the preceding year. 

The Bank of Attica achieved impressive rates of growth in all fields 
of banking. The balance sheet shows that the total asset.s and liabilities 
of the Bank rose by 33.2 per cent, outstanding credits to the economy 
by 29.6 per cent and total deposits with the Bank by 17.4 per cent, as 
against the coire.sponding figures for 1968. 

THE INVESTMENT BANK 

• The Annual General Meeting of the Investment Bank S.A. was held 
in Athens on April 6, 1970. 

The Chairman of the Bank, Professor Stratis G. Andreadis, reviewed 
the substantial progress of the Bank's business in 1969 and outlined the 
principal gains achieved over the year. Professor Andreadis stressed 
particularly, in the presence of the foreign shareholders, that during 
1969, the Bank's total assets rose by 82 per cent. Total credits granted 
increased by 28 per cent, and an even higher rate of increase—50 per 
cent—was recorded in the case of loans approved during 1969. In the 
course of the year 56 enterprises were financed by the Bank, bringing 
the total number of enterprises financed by the Bank from its inception 
up to December 31,1969, up to 190. 

Grosi receipts increased in 1969 by 19 per cent and the dividend paid 
to shareholders rose by about 45 per cent. 
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thing like 40,000 tons of reasonably 
high-grade uranium, which is about 
the same as in France itself, and one- 
tenth tlie size of deposits of 
comparable quality in Canada. But 
these are early, tentative estimates ; the 
mines themselves at Arlit are working 
up now to a production rate of 750 tons 
a year, and their rated capacity is put 
at 1.500 tons a \ear by 1974. This com¬ 
pares with a probable world demand 
this year of 18,500 tons, although there 
is capacit\ for 40,000 tons before 
making allowance for the huge new 
deposits found last year in Australia. 

The French are spending a great 
deal on developing uranium in French- 
speaking .\frica, on the assumption that 
demand from newly built nuclear 
power stations will have risen sharply 
by the 1980s. The area could be rich in 
ore ; Niger is thought to hold far more 
than the small size of the proven 
reserves would suggest. Mines have 
been opened in Gabi)n and will shortly 
be opened in the Central African 
Federation, all predominently French- 
financed (the Congo mines from which 
some of the world’s first uranium came, 


are largely worked out). The Niger 
mines, have cost $15 million .to date, 
with another $8 nullipn or so still to 
come. Two-thirds of it has" come from 
France, partly, in the form of private, 
and partlv in public, money. The Niger 
government has put up just under 17 
per cent, but what is more significant, 
both German and Italian atomic power 
groups hav^i each a small stake in the 
mine and have each guaranteed to take 
125 tons of uranium concentrate from 
it a year, with an option on a further 
125 tons. The French have recently 
been trying to get the Japanese to conic 
in too, and are jointly prospecting with 
them in an area 12 miles from the new 
mine. Thus they are actively muscling 
in on markets that the established pro¬ 
ducers had regarded as their particular 
preserve. 

The price at which buyers are each 
being given the option to take uranium 
■is not particularly cheap, between $7 
and $8 a pound against world prices 
that have recently gone as low as $5.50 
a pound. But these are prices for small 
quantities and immediate delivery. For 
large tonnages delivered over a long 
period, the Niger prices are probably 
not far out of line. Coming on the heels 
of the last Australian find, how the 
established producers must hate it. 

Egypt’s pipeline _ 

Technical hitch 


Egy'^pt’:, attempts over the past few 
weeks to hustle the Britrsh Government 
into providing $40 million of guaran¬ 
tees for the 210-mile, $175 million, 
Sunied oil pipeline it is planning to 
build have run into trouble, although 
there will be no firm news this week. 
Egypt wants to sign the final contract 
with the west European consortium, 
led by the French engineering company 
SOCEA, app)ointed to build the pipe¬ 
line, on January loth in Cairo. And 
SOCEA, obviously anxious to obtain a 
wide European participation, has 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Copper bottom 

Metal prices on the London metal 
exchange ended a poor year in dismal 
Style, with only tin holding its own. 
Copper prices; which rallied before 
Christmas on the unconfirmed rumour 
that the producing countries' 
organisation. Cipec. would decide to 
cut output, felt back £13 a ton for 





irebars to almost the year's 
£ 430.5 a ton. 
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arranged sul^contiacts worth nearly 
$40 million British firiiKs such as 
Mitchell Constiuction and Motherwell 
Bridge Tankage, as well as garnering 
west German and Italian help. 
Although adequate support has now 
been pledged by major oil companies 
to ensure that the pipeline can pav, the 
problem is to get ^e export guarantees 
for its actual cdnstruction, and this 
means hacking h\ the French, west 
(German, Italian, and British govern¬ 
ments. So far only the French have 
been enthusiastic. 

The British Foreign Office, with its 
memories of hacking out from financing 
the Aswan dam, is re\dy, now that the 
oil companies are inierested, to make 
amends with the! pipeline. But there are 
technical problems. I'here are no aid 
funds available for the project, which 
does not come under the normal aid 
definition an\way. The nonnal step 
would be for the Export Credit 
(Guarantee Department to provide 
the backing. I'liis it is extremely 
unwilling to do. Egy^^t, with its 
foreign exchange problems, is 
already in arrears with existing 
export credits. This means that ECGD 
can go ahead only if three criteria are 
sati.sfied : that throughput is guaran¬ 
teed bv the oil companies, the revenue 
is paid into a special trustee account 
outside Egypt (so that it is not side¬ 
tracked into other uses in Egypt itself), 
and there is no other overriding risk 
that revenue will not be forthcoming. 
The first two criteria have been satis¬ 
fied. There will he a trustee arrange¬ 
ment and 60 million tons a year of oil, 
around the specified throughput, is 
going to be fed through the pipeline 
by Shell, Mobil, British Petroleum, 
Compagnie Francaise des P^trolcs and 
the Egyptian National Oil Company. 

The problem is the last item. The 
risk of d^image to the pipeline from 
Israeli action makes the loan an unpre¬ 
cedented one for ECGD. Naturally it 
does not want to ebugh up. This would 
be no problem if there was a special 
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fund for projects “ in the national 
f interest such as this. The trouble, 
and the Foreign Office has suffered 
from this in the past, is that there is 
no ready source for the money. 

Which is a pity for the Foreign 
Office. But even if the British answer 
is no, the pipeline will no doubt be 
built, although there may be problems 
for the British contracts. The Egyp¬ 
tians want the pipeline to replace the 
£230 million of revenue lost annually 
by the closure of the Suez canal. It 
will also enable them to move their 
own oil. The oil companies, which were 
being decidedly snooty in 1969, now 
want it too. The real point is that after 
the rise in freight costs in 1970, the oil 
companies want as many different and 
independent means of transporting 
crude as they can get their hands on. 

Eastern Europe __ 

Which people's 
paradise ? _ 

With the change of leadership in 
Poland, new life is expected to be 
breathed into the feeble attenipts to 
reform Poland’s system of economic 
management. Because Poland’s leading 
economic liberals were largely purged 
from office after the disturbances in 
March, 1968, there is little likelihood 
that it will adopt the most liberal 
approaches to economic reform applied 
in Hungary and, from 1967-69, in 
Czechoslovakia, with their moves 
towards a guided market economy. 
Instead Poland is expected to draw 
on the experience of East Germany. 

Reforms in Russia, Poland, East 
Germany, Rumania and Bulgaria all 
had the same basic idea ; cutting the 
number of controls to which the enter¬ 
prise is subject, and building more 
incentives into the system while still 
keeping a tight overall control. 

The east German version, with the 
Bulgarian one, has been the most 
radical. More important, until recently 
it had been a success. It differs from 
the Polish system in two respects. First, 
although both countries now have the 
firms in each industry grouped into 
industrial associations (called WBs in 
east Germany), and controlled by 
them, the Polish associations have 
proved to be little more than the old 
industrial ministries in disguise, life¬ 
less bureaucracies with little capacity 
for management dn the western sense, 
but fully capable of stifling incipient 
dynamism iir the subordinate enter¬ 
prises. The VVBs, by contrast, have 


operated more like western conglomer¬ 
ates or cartels (which arc by no means 
alien to the German industrial tradi¬ 
tion anyway) ; the WB’s director 
general is reckoned to have a wider 
span of managerial decision-taking than 
any single manager or official else¬ 
where in eastern Europe. Secondly, 
profit is firmly established as the key 
indicator through which the WB 
manages its enterprises, although of 
course it is itself bound by planning 
directives handed down from the 
centre. 

It is a nice point whether systems that 
work with Gprmans would also work 
for Poles, with their much weaker 
industrial tradition, and very different 
mentality. But even if Mr Gierek and 
his associates in Warsaw pass over this 


factor, they are to^ overipok^^ 

another.^^Xhe 

itself h hdw nihriing into heavy 
weather. In 1970 iudustri^l pHiklUCtion 
rose 6 per cent instead of the planned 
8 per cent, and investment 7 per cent 
instead of 13.6 per cent. Grain produc¬ 
tion was well short of target, following a 
12 per cent production drop in 1969. 
In consequence plans for 1971 have 
been revised • downwards, ^ and < now 
foresee gnp growth of only A.9 per c^t 
(against the 1970 planned of 

6.3 per cent). Other indicators are 
also below 1970 planned figures, and 
an actual drop in investment is fore¬ 
seen. Some key statistics, such as real 
income per head of population, have 
not been filled in at all this time 
but left vague. 


Castles in the air 

New York’s Empire State building is 
at last, after 40 years of supremacy, 
being overshadowed. Downtown the 
world’s newest, tallest inhabited 
building is pushing two fingers 
irreverently into the polluted sky. One 
1,350ft tower has now been topped out 
at the American World Trade Center 
in lower Manhattan. A second on the 
16-acre site is rapidly building up to its 
final IK) floors (technically the Empire 
State will still be higher, but only 
because of a television mast). 

So far the project Ls estimated to 
cost around $600 million, of which 
construction costs will be $350 million. 
Some progress has been made on the 
construction of tall buildings since the 
1930s. The architects claim break¬ 
throughs in costs and methods, although 
there are few details of them. The 
towers are probably unique in the way 
their weight has been distributed (New 
York, as everyone knows, is luckily 
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built on granite). The p>anelled sections 
are prefabricated and only assembled 
on site. Around 19,200 tons of steel 
is poing into the towers and some 
sections weigh around 32 tons. 

It is certainly on a scale in keeping 
w»ith the American image, but inter¬ 
national archftects arc not oohing and 
aahing overmuch. Most agree that the 
twin lower project is new, but give the 
impression of being slightly unsure of 
what will happen around the bottom in 
terms of stress, wind and traffic. And, 
technically, with known methods, it 
should be possible to build higher 
still. There arc no obvious technical 
limits to size, but 1,500ft is a sensible 
maximum for present building methods. 
Developments in foundation laying 
mean that such a monster c6uld be 
built on London clay. 

By completion date in 1972, 
Chicago hopes to be on the way 
to erecting an even bigger showpiece. 
With the Trade Centre boasting 250 
lifts and escalators (some lifts take a 
mere, sickening rj minutes to reach 
the top) for 50,000 people, one can only 
hope power cuts arc a thing of the past. 
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BUSINESS Investment 


Down premium, down 


Once again speculation centred on the 
investment dollar premium—the price 
British investors have to pay for cur¬ 
rency to invest outside the sterling area 
—-has started in the City. This time the 
cause is the Bank of England's 
announcement that it is now prepared 
to grant permission to portfolio 
managers to raise dollar loans. The 
loans, unlike the rather cumbersome 
back-to-back loans allowed in the past 
two years to institutions wanting to 
avoid the premium, would have no 
five-year minimum. And, contrary to 
the investment dollar regulations, they 
would have no 25% surrender require¬ 
ment on investment switches. The con¬ 
cession is intended to be widely avail¬ 
able, though not to individuals. 

There are those who now see more 
relaxations in non-sterling area invest¬ 
ment on the way. In the short run, the 
speculation is that the 25% surrender 
rule may be abolished ; a move that 
would mean a loss of around $250 mn 
a year to the reserves. In the longer 
term it is that the investment dollar 
pool could disapjjear altogether. This 
speculation is based on Britain’s entry 
into the common market, or ratheir the 



prospect of a full monetary union. 

All this has reduced the dollar 
premium over the week from 33% to 
22%. But it looks as if more has been 
made of the concession than is justified, 
which is just as well for some people, 
for instance investment trusts which 
invested in Wall Street when it was 
falling and the premium was rising to 
above 30%, and which would be badly 
affected by its disappearance. A 
number of trusts, some (jf whidi have 
back-to-back loans and were keen on 
the concession at first, are again 
expounding the benefits of premium 
currency purchases over loan arrange¬ 
ments. It is a currency hedge ; it is 
not subject to high interest rates which 
must be paid out of dividend incotine ; 
and, therefore, it does not work so 
viciously against the investor going 
into the market at the wrong time. 

Many sober observers feel the sp>ecu- 
liation will just peter out. It is unlikely 
that investment trusts with high dollar 
content will come out of the dollar pool 
in a big way in order to take advantage 
of the concession. It is more likely that, 
if Wall Street continues to look good, 
more investors may wish to take out 
loans rather than take chances on the 
premium. This could well see it stabilis¬ 
ing under 25%. Abolition of the 25% 
.surrender would be something different 
again. But must probably be ruled out. 


Stock markets _ 

Rushing for the 
exit 

In London the quality of the optirnism 
was distinctly brittle, according to nfany 
observers, which meant basically that 
it was tnaiitly the oontinued buoyancy 
of Walt Street thats liibecjt the Financial 


Times industrial ordinary index to a 
year-end of 340.6, 21.3 points above the 
month’s low of December gth. There 
was no doubt about tlie strength of the 
American stock exchanges. At midweek, 
one day short of ithe year’s close, the 
Dow Jones industrial average was 
841.32. And that, writes The Econo¬ 
mist's Wall Street correspondent, was a 
thumping 200 points above the year’s 
631.16 low in May. 

'riie seven-month recovery from the 
brutal 17-inonth bear market has been 
nurtured by growing investor confi¬ 
dence tliat 1971 will be a year of 
gradual econoiiiiic recovery and im¬ 
proving corporate earnings. At first, as 
this notion took root, buying interest 
seemed to alternate l)etween individual 
and institutional investors and rarely 
involved lx>th lots simultaneously. But 
that was all changed in the last days of 
1970 as individual investors, their con¬ 
fidence apparently greatly restored, 
enthosiastically swelled the ranks of 
institutional managers burily dressing 
up their portfolios for year-end report¬ 
ing puqxwes. 

If market analysts had any qualms 
alx>ut the way things were shaping up 
it was that the heightened activity 
- could lead again to sp>eculative ex¬ 
cesses and thus p)otentially to the kind 
of severe dislocatiion experienced 
through much of 1970. Indicative of a 
rise in sj>eculative interest has been the 
recent sharp increase in turnover on 
the American stock exchange, home of 
lower-priced less-seasoned stocks. 
Volume there reached 4.6 mn shares 
on Monday, the heaviest turnover in 
nearly three months. 

Nearer home, one reason the 
London market failed to instil more 
confidence was the paucity of turn¬ 
over—-on some d^ys the lowest for the 
whole decade according to some 
reckonings. Another was the fact that 
prices almost invariably go up in the 
last fortnight of the year (the score is 
five times out of the past six). There 
were, however, some hoj}eful straws in 
the wind. Among 'these, the market did 
not allow itself to be seriously unsettled 
by the ne>vs from British Printing Cor- 
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‘'''Good progress has been made 
... our high-quality products 
and our teamwork should stand 
us in good stead. 

Mr. H. Alan Walken Chairman. 


The Third Annual General Meeting of 
Bass Charrington Limited will be held on 
26th January 1971 in London. The 
following IS an extract from Mr. H. Alan 
Walker's statement.— 

Our progress continues and the year 
has seen further improvement in 
organisation and cost consciousness 
leading to higher profits. A^rJearer outline 
of responsibilities has been drawn and 
this has enabled a keener edge to be 
applied to cost savings on the one hand 
and market expansion on the other. 

During the year we had the benefit of a 
long overdue price increase. This Increase 
was at least some recognition on the 
part of authority of the very large cost 
increases which our Industry had had to 
absorb during the long period of 
four years. 

On one or two occasions I have 
explained that we would only invest 
significantly overseas if it could be 
demonstrated that good returns could be 
earned in a reasonable length of time. 

Our first maior step was taken during the 
year when we acquired a controlling 
interest in Lamot Limited of Malines, 
Belgium. 

Accounts and Dividends Profit 
before taxation shows an increase over 
last year of £5.5m., equivalent to 21 • 5%. 
The Directors recommend an additional 
1 i% in the final dividend, making a total 
of 17i% for the year. 

Production The new production 
organisation with direct responsibility 
for brewing, processing, packaging and 
trunking throughout England and Wales 
has proved beneficial to the Group. 

Easily the most significant event during 
the year was the announcement of our 
intention to build a large brewery at 
Runcorn New Town, Cheshire. 

Marketing The outstanding feature 
of the year's trading has been the 
continued rapid advance in the sale of 
lagers and of keg beers and in both these I 
fields the Company has made exceptional | 
progress. I believe that these trends 
will continue.. 


Although the weather throughout last 
summer was good it did not compare 
with the exceptional summer of 1969. 

In spite of this, sales were up in all areas 
with the exception of the North and 
Wales where in both cases economic 
activity has not been high. Even there 
sales were held at last year's levels. 

Once again our major national brands 
have made a good showing Sales of 
Carling Black Label and Tennent's 
lagers have again increased 
substantially, particularly in Keg Sales of 
Worthington 'E' have been 
particularly buoyant and the growth in 
Keg 'E' has been substantial. 

Bass Export in Keg was introduced 
during the year, following the launching 
of this beer m bottle last year. It has 
already achieved notable success. 

Brew XI in the Midlands has continued 
Its growth and sales of M. & B. Mild 
have been maintained. We launched a 
new Beer called Brew Ten to cater for 
the special local demand in the North. 

In the Republic of Ireland our sales of 
Bass were especially good. 

Sales of canned beers and one-trip 
bottles have continued to rise and a new 
range of beers m large cans is now 
available. 

Last year i referred to our policy of 
achieving a better return on our trading 
outlets. Considerable expenditure has 
been incurred during the year in 


' Improyf hg pbfpt Khd the results have 
been most eWbouragihgV 

Ovaraaas The development of Bass 
pubs in Europe, particularly in Sweden 
and Switzerland, is continuing at 
increasing speed. The year has seen our 
overseas partnerships strengthened artd 
several more are in process of 
formation. 

Hotels Crest Hotels continued to 
make excellent progress, again 
producing substantially improved profits. 

Wines and Spirits Our wine and 
spint management Company, Bass 
Charrington Vintners Limited, continued 
to expand its position as the leading wine 
and spirit organisatbn inlhe United 
Kingdom, and in a difficult year foe this 
sector profits have improved. Efforts 
with national brands have been 
increasingly successful, and I would 
comment particularly on the performance 
of Bacardi and Vat 69. EMVA Craam, 
our Cyprus sherry, remains the largest 
single imported brand of wine in Britain. 

Soft Drinks Canada Dry (UK) 

Limited which operates our soft drinks 
interest, continued to make steady 
progress and is now a thoroughly 
profitable and useful constituent of 
the Group. 

Propartlas The policy continued of 
eliminating unprofitable premises, the 
building of new pubs and hotels and the 
completion of major and minor 
alterations where improved profits can be 
obtained. 

ConoiHsion Taking the year as a 
whole, good progress has been made. 

We face much wider and keener 
competition as the policies of the new 
Government take effect but our high- 
quality products and our teamwork 
should stand us in good stead. 


Extracts from the Accounts for ths ysar 36th Saptembar. 1976. 

’ £000's 

Funds employed .. 329,680 

Turnover . ... 343,071 

Profit before Interest on borrowings 
and Taxation 37,370 

Interest payable on borrowings.6,20$ 

Profit before Taxation . .. . .. 31,1$1 

Taxation . 12,231 

Attributable to Outside Shareholders.384 

Profit after Taxation attributable to 

Base Charrington Limited.18,546 

Preference Dividends .359 

Ordinary Dividends. 12»126 

Transfers to Reserves .. .1..... . 6,062 
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poration of an attributable loss of 
£1.5 mn for the year—far worse 
result than had been indicated by the 
misfortunes of International Learning 
Systems Corporation, confirming fore- 
beings about the boom in part-works. 

Government bonds _ 

Unwelcome risk 

New York 

For several agonising weeks until 
Christmas Eve a real fear existed that 
New York’s all-important market for 
United States government securities 
would practically cease functioning at 
the' turn of the year because of a 
threatened withdrawal of insurance 
coverage. The trouble blew up early 
in December when .Continental Insur¬ 
ance Company of New York, the 
major provider of so*-calIed blanket 
bon'd insurance for government securi¬ 
ties dealers and brokers, announced it 
would exclude some coverages and 
severely restrict others with effect from 
January 3rd. Continental explained it 


had sustained sorne substantial losses 
from the theft and other disappear¬ 
ances of securities and that it believed 
its own finances could be imperilled if 
it failed to act. Wall Street’s losses of 
government securities have indeed 
been considerable, totalling an esti¬ 
mated $30 mn, mainly in short-term 
Treasury bills, in 1970 alone. 

Wall Street’s response was double¬ 
headed. On the one hand banking and 
brokerage leaders initiated discussions 
with the company on new insurance 
terms. At the same time the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank, the govern¬ 
ment institution most intimately 
involved in the market, hastened the 
preparation of a package of emergency 
measures to ensure trading in govern¬ 
ment securities, even if uninsured. The 
sticking points in the negotiations were 
Continental’s demands that the banks 
absorb the first $50,000 of each item 
lost or stolen and in addition that 
there would be no payments for losses 
until after the insurer had itself been 
paid by the United States Treasury, a 
recovery process which previously often 
took nine months after a security’s 


Key indicators : world bourses 


London 

Low turnover 
belies impression 
of strength 

New York 
Specuiative tinge 


Frankfurt 

Thudifiing on tha'^ 
floor ^galn 


Stock price indices 

Dec 1970 

30 high low 

London 343.2 423.4 315.6 
New York 841.3 842.0 631.1 

France 74.6 86.1 70.6 

,;Gerineny 93.8 129.5 93.2 

Holland 7 113.0 133.8 108.3 
/.Italy V 56.9 76.4 66.7 

Canada * 177^2 185,9 142.2 

/Belgium /fll.9 92.9 84.6 

; Australia-663.5 474.0 
: VSweden. 245,7 337.0 231.1 
Japbn 148:4« 185.7 147.1 


Percentage change on 
one one one record 
week month year high 

+ 2.4 + 5.6 -14.3 -34.2 
-h 2.2 + 4.8 + 5.6 -15.5 


i ' ^ ^pek prices end'yiMs nre ^ pages 73 .*Pec> 28th 

yonomist unit trust indfeator D^nUier ^,141.83 (Pecenifber 22,/!^.^)^ 


maturity. The compromise reached last 
week involves the dropping of the 
demand that claimants carry $50,000 
of each loss themselves. At the same 
time the Treasury announced a major 
policy cjlange which should allow 
r^irqbur^Hient for security losses within 
a wyk filter maturity. 

‘. Al^ough the market should now be 
Ojut of jebpardy, the Fed is unlikely to 
drop its contingency plans completely. 
The reserve system conducts day-to- 
day ppen-market trading to influence 
monetary' policy through the govern¬ 
ment securities market, buying 
Treasury bills to add to the mone\ 
stream and selling to achieve the 
opposite result. Lender the contingency 
‘scheme dealers would be required 
jihysically to bring their Treasun bills 
and other government paper to the 
central bank for safe keeping. Trading 
in these securities would then be tran¬ 
sacted through a wire network operated 
among the member commercial bank*;. 
At the same time the Fed still Iibn its 
longer-term ambition to develop a 
computeri.sed hook-entr\ trading 
.system that almost entifelv eliriiinate.s 
physical handling of the securities 
themselves. 


Property 


A whiter shade 
of greyhound 


Ail last year, property shares were 
outperforming the market. At the end 
of October the Financial Times 
property index reached its all time 
high of 160 (compared with the low of 
56 after corporation tax was 
announced in 1965) but has since 
slid a little to 158. There are now 
few bargains to be picked up. On the 
whole, trading in property shares is 
light ,* buyers are put off by a high 
sectoral p/e of 32—though a p/e is 
little use as an indicator for property 
shares—and sellers have not yet found 
another sector with the same attrac¬ 
tions as an inflation hedge. But just 
as there was an up-rating of property 
during 1968, when the property index 
doubled, there is the possibility that 
talk of a rents^plateau might induce 
a de-rating. 

The rent plateau in the City could 
be. more psychological than real. It is 
taruc that the sticking point of £10 
per square foot {though occasionally \ 
breached) is a “ ridiculous ’’ iimount of 
money to pay for olSce space, and 
companies jib at paying 50 much. How¬ 
ever, the real demand for space is 
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The ground’s the winner 


still as large and as unsatisfied as ever. 
Office development permits are 
granted for, at the most, 40% of 
applications, and, according to one 
estimate, only a tenth of the number 
of schemes is thought likely enough 
for an application to he made. Mr 
Peter Walker's raising of the limit 
needed for a permit in London from 
3,000 to 10,000 square feet can have 
little impact. West End rents are 
reaching the £7 to £8 levels con¬ 
sidered “ ridiculous " in the City two 
\ears ago. In growth areas outside 
London, rent inflation is outpacing the 
general one, though until an index of 
property values is constructed (at least 
one large estate agency is working on 
one) it is hard to prove that property 
IS as good an investment as the shortage 
of space would indicate. The perfor¬ 
mance of property bonds has not, so 
far, been spectacular. Abbey Life, the 
largest fund, produced a 6-7% rise in 
unit value this year (including 
reinvested income). But property bonds 
should be as risk free as possible, and 
so a just-adequate return could he 
a sign of prudent investment. Or of 
poor judgment. In Abbey's case it was 
a mixture of both. In its early days, 
when the fund was small, it seems 
to have made some poor purchases ; 
but the recent ones have been of 
excellent quality. Once regulated, 
bonds will be the best method of invest¬ 
ing in property, for those wishing to 
avoid market fashions and fancies. 

Perhaps out of disillusionment with 
the way Metropolitan Estate and 
Property Corporation handled its 
offensive and defensive takeover 
battles, the market is in danger of 
undervaluing the very real property 
ind financial expertise that built 
the company up to its present large size 
and well-geared capital structure. At 
26s 3d, the share price is at a discount 
25% on the fully diluted net asset 
rolut of the probities, which is in line 
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with other companies. But the reval¬ 
uation,- which was greeted with 
considerable scepticism, could be con¬ 
servative, Th? niore pressing question 
is whether the board is agile enough 
to unlock the full potential. City 
rumour has MEPG taking over British 
Land to acquire the skills of that young 
property lion, Mr John Ritblat. British 
Land’s share price moved up 2s to 
17s 6d last month. But, whatever the 
City might want, or the press or Mr 
Ritblat himself, it is the MEPC board 
that has to admit to needing a trans¬ 
fusion. On Thursday the shareholders 
gave a vote of confidence to their 
chairman, Sir Charles Hardie, 
although he himself said he would go 
within a year. 

It is quite possible that other insti¬ 
tutions will step in more adroitly than 
Commercial Union to buy up property 
companies. It makes sense for pension 
funds to buy them at prices high 
enough to compensate the shareholders 
for having to pay capital gains tax 
on a cash offer. Insurance companies 
have more to think about. What 
killed off the CU bid was the refusal 
by MEPC’s advisers, NM Rothschild 
and Sons, to extend the scheme of 
arrangement period. Linder such a 
scheme, CU and MEPC would legally 
have been the same company, and 
there would therefore have been no tax 
liability on transferring propertie.s into 
the life fund over the years. A straight 
takeover would have left MEPC as a 
legal entity, and although transfers 
would probably not have attracted 
tax now, there were fears that the 
next budget would have changed all 
that. Future acquisitions by insurance 
companies will probably be of much 
smaller property companies. 

But institutions do not have to go to 
all that trouble to buy property. 
Imperial Cliemical Industries’ pension 
fund has arranged £i 84 inn finance 
for GRA Property Trust, the grey¬ 
hound racetrack owners and operators, 
of which £12 mn will be the purchase 
of completed developments for the 
fund which will then be leased back 
at 7% plus half the remaining profit 
rental. GRA Property is one of the 
most interesting property situations 
around (at 69s fid Hays Wharf, with 
its sale-by-lots, rag-bag approach is 
not one of the others). The company 
owns 13 out of the 54 licensed grey¬ 
hound tracks in the country', and has 
interests in several more. Its approach 
is to rationalise the tracks in use, turn 
them into high-earners, and redevelop 
the rest. 

In London, five compact tracks 


fit 

wpuM'inake much more sense than the 
current i6. At White City* the trau^ 
takes up ifi acres ^nd seats 55,000 
people. Only io,ooo turn up, and a 
smaller track would only take up 5 
acres. In fact, it looks as though the 
whole of the White City site will be 
developed by Stock Conversion ai^ 
Investment Trust—a development in 
which GRA will have 25%—and tfie 
stadium will be rebuilt, using £3 mn 
of the £6^ mn loan from the pension 
fund, elsewhere. This, and the other 
developments, are an unknown 
quantity. But with fi5 acres of freehold 
land in London (and 200 acres next 
to the golf course on Wentworth 
Estates in Surrey), there is a lot 
to speculate on. Ihe greyhound 
operation itself is turning in higher 
profits. 

The pension fund has an option to 
subscribe for 2.711111 shares at I2.s fid 
(compared to the market price of 
13s fid —with its mad p/e of 71). ICI 
pensioners could be living off the dogs 
yet. 

Abercom Investments _ 

Charmed circle? 

In the week in which Aberdarc Cables 
Africa announced that it was abandon¬ 
ing its London stock exchange listing as 
not wortli a candle (dealings will still 
be possible under Rule 163 (i) (e) as 
for other storks quoted on recognised 
foreign bourses) another South African 
company has gone to the trouble and 
expense of getting a London quotation 
for its 4.7 mn shares. This is Abercom 
Investments (no relationship despite 
what may look like a common prefix) 
in which dealings opened at 29s 9d on 
Wednesday. Of the two moves, Aber- 
com’s is the less likely since it has 
become unusual, to say the least, for 
South African companies other than 
mines to seek listings abroad—there has 
been only one other known candidate 
in the past two or three years, 
Schlesinger Insurance and Institutional 
Holdings, which has done nothing much 
about it yet, wisely in view of the 
recent Johannesburg performances. In 
the past quarter the Schlesinger stock 
has fallen another 15% and South 
African industrials in general another 
19% from what had already looked like 
depressed levels. 

This, however, conceivably provides 
a clue to Abercom’s motivaticn—a very 
reasonable wish to get some stiffening 
into the share price if at all possible. 
P'or in almost any other kind of market 
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Abercom would promise to be a high¬ 
flyer and to be using its paper for 
further expansion in the best Slater 
Walker tradition, which is not easy 
(though in fact it has not proved 
impossible) at the historical earnings 
multiple of under 12 and the prospec¬ 
tive 9^ with earnings per share forecast 
to grow 23% to 3s 3d in the current 
year. Slater Walker’s reputation for 
financial wizardry is admittedly not 
intact at the end of a tempestuous year 
for anything and everything to which 
the conglomerate label could be 
attached. But it does not take much 
perspicacity to see that in a market in 
which the average p/e has fallen to 
about 8 (Johannesburg’s) there must 
be some useful pickings for anybody 
with cash or better quality paper to 
hand out. 

It must certainly have occurred to 
Slater Walker, which had a 42% stake 
in Abercom at last balance sheet date. 
It may at the same time be in the com¬ 
pany’s favour that it is not the typical 
Slater Walker offshoot, the present 
joint managing directors having got 
there first (in December, 1968) and 
having succeeded in keeping the busi¬ 
ness fairly specialised in line with their 
own know-how, or anyway mainly in 
the engineering business. Their most 
recent achievement was the acquisition 
of Consani Investments, which earlier 
made a killing in the building of fuel 
storage tanks for the South African 
government but then slumped into a 
seemingly classical assets situation in 
the train of management problems. 

One way and another Abercom may 
prove capable of maintaining earnings 
growth of 20-25% for wme time, the 
more certainly if there^is some help 
from the market capitJ^tioo. Though 
scarcely a Jock-up in (^jj^don eyes, it 
could be one of those charmed circles 
in which management and market help 
each Other by helping themselves. 


International Utilities _ 

Utility of a sort 

New York 

International Utilities Corporation, 
which hopes to see its equity listed,on 
the London stock exchange next week, 
is a ^^1.3 bn Canadian-based American- 
managed conglomerate which seems 
bent on making a misnomer of at least 
part of its name. Public utilities 
were once the mainstay of its business 
but nowadays provide only about 14%. 

Earlier this week Mr John Seabrook, 
the president and chairman, announced 
that net operating earnings of $33.6 mn 
($2.35 a share) are expected for 1970, 
an increase of 37%. For 1971, he 
added, the company expects an 
operating income of $47 mn, a 40% 
gain. Ocean shipping, benefiting from 
the historically high world charter 


rates, will represent slightly more than 
half of the 1970 profit and probably 
55% of the 1971 figure, Mr Seabrook 
said. Significantly, Gotaas-Larsen, the 
shipping subsidiary, enters the new year 
with nearly all tannage committed. 

Complementing the sea-going activity 
is lU’s land-based . transportation 
operation, chiefly the Ryder Truck 
Lines subsidiary acquired in an ailing 
state in 1965 and since developed into 
the only truck system serving the 
entire eastern region. ^ 

Mr Seabrook also disclosed that 
C. Brewer and Company, lU’s sugar- 
producing and large land-owning 
affiliate in Hawaii, is expected to take 
the first step shortly in a $300 mn 
combined resort and apartment project 
on the island. But on the negative side, 
lU continues to have a substantial 
investment in the bankrupt Penn 
Central railroad even after selling off 
a good number of the shares in 1968. 
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Dow Jones shows a leg 
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And a happy new year 



Stockbrokers everywhere are sending 
gifts to clients in hopes of erasing 
the memory of a not very happy 
year. One of the handiest is the igjt 
Stock Traders Almanac*, newest edition 
of an old favourite distributed with 
the compliments, inter alia, of Arthur 
Lipper Corporation. 

The present volume puts Wall Street 
into its proper perspective, with gems 
like the well researched statement that 
girl watching is more profitable than 
tape watching (see chart). The message 
is that the madeet goes up with skirts, 
and down with them. Thus, the 
1969-70 bear market was expected, 
since the correlation of stock prices 
and skirt lengths, first shown three 
years ago, made it clear that equities 

* By Yale Hir^ch, Published by The 
flirsch Organisation, Inc. 


were heading for trouble. The midi has 
produced an indecisive market. Accord¬ 
ing to the chart, Wall Street cannot 
come back until the mini-skirt does. 

There is more. For example, it is 
no mere coincidence that, since 1832, 
in the two years preceding American 
presidential elections Wall Street has 
gained a total of 376 per cent. The 
first 'two presidential years’ gains were 
just 76 per cent. 

The almanac tells how to trade by 
the clock, the week and month, and 
provides a multitude of facts and 
figures to assist. Eminent economists 
have also supplied their forecasts for 
this year which, from all but that 
eternal pessimist, Mr Eliot Janeway, 
are optimistic of a sustained recovery 
in Wall Street. And this is the best 
New Year gift of them all. 
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YAMAICHI SECURITIES CO., LTH 



TOKYO, JAPAN 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENOEO 30 SEPTEMBER lOtO 


Mr. Teru Hidaka 
Prefident 

GENERAL BUSINESS SITUATION 

Although the stock market became uncertain 
after midterm, Yamaichi's commission income 
for the business year under review amount¬ 
ed to some ^24;807 million, with recurring 
profit reaching Y5,194 million This favorable 
result IS attributable to the strong activity of 
the market during the first six months and 
to the successful offering of the Company’s 
investment trust shares 
The situation, by business category, was 
generally as outlined below. 

CORPORATE STOCK 

The stock market continued a generally steady 
uptrend in the first half of the year, despite 
enforcement of a tight-moncy policy The 
uptrend was supported by the favorable trend 
of Japanese business, and the cumulative ad¬ 
vance in buying by oveTseus investors On 
April 8, 1970 the Tokyo Stock Exchange price 
index rose to an all-time high of 185.70 points 
(the Dow-Jopes average reached a record 
2534.45 points on April 6) 

On April 30, however, the price index fell 
an unprecedented 12 86 points (20111 points 
by D-J average). The fall was triggered by 
a wariness about the high price level and the 
slack performance of some international mu¬ 
tual funds, coupled with sharply increased 
selling orders from overseas investors concern¬ 
ed about the slump of the New York and 
other world stock markets 

The downtrend continued through May, and 
although there was some recovery in response 
to the rally by the New York stock market, 
the market was dull for the rest of the year 
because of such factors as U S. moves toward 
import restrictions and local anxiety about the 
slowing in corporate earnings growth. Aver¬ 
age daily volume on the Tokyo Stock Ex¬ 
change during the year under review stood at 
165 million ^ares, about 6 per cent higher 
than that of the preceding year. 

In this situation, Yamaichi's stock transac¬ 
tions involved some 15,3(X) million shares (5 
per cent over the preceding year), for a com¬ 
mission income of Y 15,108 million (up 1.6 
per cent). 

In the market for new shares, issuing meth¬ 
ods diversified with increases in the number 
of companies going public and in the offerings 
of recapitalization issues accompanied by 
public offering of new shares. Nineteen com¬ 
panies issued some ¥72,000 million worth of 
new shares at the current market price. Ca¬ 
pital increases on a non-gratis basis amounted 
to some ¥484,(XX) million (11 per cent over 
the preceding year). As a result, Yamaichi's 
stock underwriting activities generated about 
¥1,180 million in commissions, a substantial 
increase over the preceding year. 

The “emplovee stock ownership program." 
which Yamaicni has been vifforously promot¬ 
ing since 1968, made steady neadway. and at 
the end of the year included some 80.000 
participants. 

BONDS ^ND DEBENTURES 

The market for hew bonds, affected by the 


tight-money policy, was depressed from 
the start of the year under review, with the 
situation worsening early in 1970 under 
stronger regulation of issuances. But in the 
middle of the year under review the issuing 
terms were revised to provide more flexibility, 
and with this change of situation, effort 'was 
directed toward attracting investors, including 
individuals. The result was a gradual rise in 
issuance volume. 

In the interim, 12 issues totaling ¥66,500 
million worth of convertible bonds were float¬ 
ed Also, nine issues of electric power com¬ 
pany debentures, worth ¥12,100 million, were 
publicly offered with fairly satisfactory results. 

Public offerings of corporate, municipal, 
government-guaranteed and government bonds 
arnounted to somewhat less than ¥1,250,000 
million, some 6 per cent below the preceding 
year. 

The Company participated in the under¬ 
writing and offering of these issues witn bonds 
underwritten amounting to about ¥1.33,200 
million (5 5 per cent over the preceding year) 
and those offered and sold reaching some 
¥264,500 million (up 2 9 per cent) 

In regard to the market for issued bonds, 
call money rates remained high as a result 
of the monetary stringency, and the market 
stagnated throughout the year under review 
despite such efforts at stimulation as redemp¬ 
tion bv repufLbasing of elettnc power bonds, 
stock exchange listir>g of convertible bonds, and 
augmentation of bonds transaction financing. 

The Company’s dealings in issued bonds 
and debentures amounted to about Yl,512,3(M) 
million, up .31 4 per cent over the level of the 
preceding year 

INVESTMENT TRUSTS 

Despite sharp fluctuations in the stock market, 
sales of investment trust shares made satis¬ 
factory progress, and after a relatively small 
number of cancellations there was a net in¬ 
crease of about ¥17.(.H00 million in outstand¬ 
ing principal As an initial step toward liber¬ 
alization of overseas investment by Japanese 
nationals, permission was granted in April to 
include foreign securities in investment trust 
portfolios 

Under such circumstaces, Yamaichi estab¬ 
lished additional funds amounting to ¥46,(HK) 
million, with a net increase in outstanding 
principal of more than ¥19,600 million, after 
about ¥24,900 million in cancellations an^ 
¥1,500 million in redemptions. This was a 
notable improvement In July the “family 
fund" was inaugurated to replace the conven¬ 
tional semi-closed type investment trust and 
allow more rational and effective operation of 
assets. Active promotion of sales is being 
undertaken. 

Bond investment trust -sales were good 
throughout the year, and a combined net in¬ 
crease of about ¥99,(KK) million in outstanding 
principal was recorded. Yamaichi made satis¬ 
factory progress m this area, with an increase 
of about ¥13,700 million in principal after 
deduction of ¥24,000 million in cancellations 
from ¥37,800 million in additional funds estab¬ 
lished. 

All in all, the outstanding principal held by 
Yamaichi Investment Trust Management Co., 
Ltd. was ¥101.200 million in stock investment 
trusts and . ¥85.700 million in bond invest¬ 
ment trust. 

OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 

In the first half of the year under review, 
there was a record volume of buying orders 
from foreign investors, mainly based in 
Europe, ana although there was a slowdown 


in growth during the second half, stock bro¬ 
kerage eomsnissions rose ta acme 70 per cent 
over the preceding year. 

In underwriting foreign currency bonds, 
Yamaichi acted as managing underwriter for 
the floating of the S 30 million convertible 
bond issue by Hitachi. Ltd., and again as 
managing underwriter for $8.5 million worth 
of CDR's issued by Sanyo Electric Co., Ltd. 
The Company alsp participated in the under¬ 
writing of fofeigvv currency bond and hew 
share issues overseas by eight Japanese com¬ 
panies, as well as in the underwriting of more 
than S 4.4 million worth of new issues by 26 
foreign companies 

Early in 1970, an agreement was made with 
World Securities Co., Ltd. of Hong Kong with 
a view to cooperating on activities in the 
Southeast Asian market At the start of the 
year under review a representative office was 
opened in Frankfurt. On October 1. the repre¬ 
sentative office in London was upgraded to a 
branch office. 

For the year under review, the Company 
earned a recurring profit of some ¥5,194 mil¬ 
lion, and after ample additions to internal 
reserves in non-recurring profit and lo.ss ac¬ 
counts, the net earnings for the year came to 
some Y4.114 million. 

Although the Company had been excused 
from the long-term, low-interest depositing, 
with the Capital Market Promotion Foundation, 
of a part of the profit realized from the liquida¬ 
tion of the Japan Securities Holding Associa¬ 
tion, It was decided, with the Company’s re¬ 
sumption of dividend payment, to deposit, on 
a voluntary basis and in three installments, 
the ¥2,252 million designated as the Com¬ 
pany’s share. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


AtMto 

Total Assets .160,283 
Currant Assets . .125,326 


(As of Saptamber 30, 1970) 

((Mit: Mil. Yen) 
LItMiitiM A StickiNMwf' Milty 

.160,283 Total Llebilitias.144.042 

. .125,326 Current LiabMitlei. ... 115,732 

.. 34,957 Flxe4 Llabilttiet.22,193 

Reserves . 6,117 

Stockholders’ Equity. 16,'241 

Cepitil Stock. 9,600 

Voluntary Reserve. 100 

EemHiis Brought 
' Forward from 

Preceding Period. 2,227 

Net Earnings for 

Current Period . 4,114 

160,283 Rolai 


(Octobor 1. 1969-Septefnber 36, 1970) 

(Unit: MR. Yon) 

Operating Revenue .24,807 

Orating Expenses.20,668 

Operating Profit .4,139 

Non-Operetini Revenue .6,301 

Non-Operating Expentei... 5,246 

Racurring Profit.5,194 

Non-Rocurring Loss. 510 

Pra-tax Earnings.4,684 

Provision for Corporata incoma Tax. 570 

Nat Earnings for Currant Porlod.4,114 

Earnings Birought Forward from Procodlng Porlod .2.227 

Unappropriatad Nat Eamingi for Currant Parlod.6,341 


(Unit: Mil. Yan) 

Unappropriatad Nat Earnings for tho Currant Ported ,.6,341 

Tho ahovo amount shall ba dispoiad ai fallows: 

Eamod Sufplut Rasorva. 120 

DtvMand. 581 

Officart' and Dlractori’ Bonuaaa. 30 

Raaarvt for OtvWfnd Paymant.1.400 

Vohmtary Reaarva.3,000 5,138 

Earnings Carrted Forward ta tN Following Tarm.1,203 
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CREDIT LYONNAIS CORPORATION 

announces that 

effective December 17, 1970 

its name is changed to 

EuroPartners Securities Corporation 

INVESTMENT BANKERS 

Member: Phi/adelphia-Baltimore-Washington Stock Exchange 

Shareholders of 

EuroPartners Securities Corporation 

are 

COMMERZBANK 

AKTIENGESEIISCHAFT 

CREDIT LYONNAIS 

With the entry of COMMERZBANK 

the Corporation, under its new name, yyill continue 

its present activities on a larger scale 


EuroPartners Securities Corporation 

eXeCUnVE office: 76? Fifth Avenue. New York, New York-10022 ^ 

Telephone (212) 688-9530 - Telex 62808 ~ Cable EUROPARSEC 

OPERATIONS OFFICE: 30 Church Street. New York« New York 10007 
, Telephone (212) 227-1031 
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RARCL^S BANK DCO || 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIRS 

Steady Growth of World-wide Business 

# The Forty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting of Barclays Bank 
DCO will be held on 13th January^*1971 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the 
chairmany Sir Frederic Seebohmy for the year ended 30th 
September, 1970. 

During the past ycac we have,suffered some setbacks in Africa as a result of 
political action but in spite of this our business has continued to grow very 
satisfactorily. Deposits in the consolidated balance sheet now stand at 
£2,239 million, an increase of 13 per cent in spite of the exclusion of those 
in the Sudan, Libya and Uganda, which territories in 1969 contributed 
£71.1 million to the total. Group profit before tax amounted to £27.2 
million (1960 £20.5 million). The 1969 figures included a full year’s profits 
earned in Uganda, Libya and the Sudan, whereas in 1970 profits from 
these countries for only a few months are included. On the other hand, the 
Group profit figures this time include an item of £2.25 million for the net 
profit on realisation of shares in the Standard and Chartered Banking Group. 
After allowing for these two items, our Group profit showed an increase of 
21 per cent and a return, after charging loan stock interest and deducting 
the mtercsts of minority shafeholders in certain subsidiaries of 16 per cent 
on stockholders’ funds. The increased profit reflects an all-round expansion 
of business particularly in operations in the international and euro¬ 
currency fields which continue to make an increasingly valuable contribu¬ 
tion to our results, a trend which I fully expect to be maintained. 

Our rights issue earlier in the year was successful and our issued capital 
now stands at £40 million, which together with our free reseives brings 
stockholders’ funds up to £151 million in addition to which there is £14 
million of capital loan stocks outstanding. These resources should be 
adequate to support our growing 4i*usiness for some time but the pattern of 
our business throughout the world is undergoing a significant change 
which makes lorecasting ot likely capital requirements difficult. 


Important changes in the pattern of business 

As a result of legislation introduced in 1968, our business in Nigeria was 
transferred to a local company and as soon as we know more clearly how wc 
stand in regard to our business in Hastern Nigeria as a result of the war, we 
propose to make a public issue. In Ghana and Sierra Leone, wc are going 
forward with our preparations for forming local companies and also 
planning in consultation with the local governments to do the same in 
Kenya, Trinidad and Jamaica, with the intention in all cases of accepting 
local participation in varying degrees, provided we are still left with a 
substantial and significant shareholding and retain the day-to-day manage¬ 
ment. The position in South Africa is under close examination but is 
complicated by the wholly unreasonable U.K. tax law. In Zambia, the 


FLAVEL 

Exti^act from 
Chairman's 
Review 1970 

THE YEAR'S TRADING 

With Group Profits bofore tax of £114,024, as compared 
to last year s figure of £74,748, a rDodest improvement 
in earnings has been achieved despite the axcisptional 
difficulties encountered during the year. 

The great advantages of cooking by gas have been 
temporarily clouded in the pubKc mind b/ undue publicity 
afforded to transitional difficulties experienced in 
conversion to Natural Gas by a small minority. The 
pifl)lication of the Morton Report should result in a 
restoration of public confidence, and (subject to fiscal 
impositions) a return to a more normal market. Turnover 
for the year under review was down to £4.3 millioh, 
as against £4.6 million in the previous year, and the 
improvement in net earnings was achieved in the face 
of sharply rising cost levels only by unremitting 
counteraction which included reduction in the total of 
overheads. One area of overhead expenditure NOT 
subjected to reduction was Research and Development, 
where outlay was again increased in the year in order 
to ensure the fulfilment of medium and long term plans 
for expansion. 

THE FUTURE 

Cooking We have recently launched in September our 
new " Seventy " Cooker which has been developed on 
Natural Gas and is suitable for use with all gases. This 
has been accorded an excellent initial reception by 
the Gas Industry and we have high hopes for iL An 
automatic version of the same cooker will be on sale 


President has announced wide-ranging changes mcluding the acquisition of 
51 per cent control of the banking system. Plans were already far advanced 
to meet this wish and we hope to agree arrangements which will be satis¬ 
factory. The admission of local shareholders in this way will, of course, 
mean that the demands on our' own resources and, therefore, on our own 
stockholders to meet, the expansion of the local companies should in future 
be relieved to the extent that they will be shared with local shareholders. 

The duties of an overseas bank 

As a multinational company, the Bank has special responsibilities to the 
host countries in which it operates and, like the whole of the private sector, 
can play a major role in the development of the economy. The main duties 
of an overseas bank are, first, to be quite Certain that its financial and lend¬ 
ing policies are strictly in accordance with the host countries’ official 
policies and, secondly, to spare no effort in training the local staff to the 
point where they can undertake the most senior positions. We have 
travelled a long way along this road and in many territories our expatriate 
force is a very small one indeed. 

In paying tribute to the Bank’s staff. Sir Frederic concluded: I have no 
hesitation in saying that the standard of new recruits is as high as ever and 
the opportunities for them are exciting indeed. We are designing new 
courses and more opportunities for *in service’ training, particularly in 
connection with the more elaborate financial needs of trade and industry in 
the international field. 

Copies of the full statement and the report of the 
directors can be obtained from the Secretary,’ 

Barclaye Bank DCO, 54 Lombard Street, London E.C.3. 


from the first week in December, 1970 and a further 
" de luxe " version with exciting features in the summer 
of 1971. Further cookers of novel design are already in 
the prototype stage. 

Our range of small two-burner cookers has recently 
been updated and is selling well. 

Space-heatkig A new gas fire of conventional design comes 
into production in February, 1971 and this will be followed 
by two further new fires of novel design later in that year. 

Our central heating unit has been approved by the 
Central Testing Centre of the Gas Industry, but owing 
• to the changing requirements of the market, further, 
alterations will be made to this before it is offered to the 
public. 


GENERAL 

The national market for gas cookers has been passing , 
through a very difficult period for reasons previously ' ^ 

mentioned, and the first signs of a meaningful recovery, 
are only now becoming apparent. It is still too Mfly td i 
judge at what pace the recovery will continue. However, 
the introduction of our new models should enable us 
to secure a larger share of the market, and thus increase 
turnover and profit levels. Given only a moderate 
economic climate and rsMonabte trading cdnditibns, 
continuing improvement of our earnings seemS assured. , 

SIDNEY FLAVa S COMPANY LIMHlDMiJAMINQTQN SPA 
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CONCENTRIC LT D. 

Comparative Results—52 weeks ended 26th September 

1970 1969 

£ £ 

Turnover. ii»3a5,ooo 9,712,000 

Profit before tax ... ... 97i>7oo 904>263 

Pr ofit after tax . .. 56^689 506,888 

Extracts from Chairman's Statement at 25 th Annual General 
Meeting on 21 st December, igyo, 

RESULTS: Turnover up 16.6% and Profits up 7.5% almost 
exactly as forecast and both records. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS: The steady expansion which has 
been a feature of the Group over past years will be 
continued. Orders are satisfactory and we are constantly 
develop^g new products and new markets. Profits for 
1970/71 are expected comfortably to exceed £im. 
DIVIDEND AND SCRIP ISSUE: Final Dividend of i6^ 
making 26% for the year compared with 24}"^ 
represents an increase of a little over 5% in the total paid 
out. A one for ten scrip issue was approved. 

29 Birmingham Road, 

Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire 


EDyCATiOM 
& COURSES 


Understandable 

Economics 


Economics made easy at the 
ES8RA School of Economic 
Studies. Evening classes at Vic¬ 
toria begin January 12lh and 
14th. 7 pm 


Subject! Include : Economic 
Definitions. Basic Economic 
Principles, Inflation, Employ¬ 
ment. Wages, Prices. Taxation, 
Subsidies (no previous know¬ 
ledge assumed). 12-week course 
£2, all materials supplied. 


Specific courses on Interna¬ 
tional Trade, The Classical 
Economists and Current Econo¬ 
mic Theories are available as 
follow-on courses. 


Write or telephone for pros- 
l^tus to the Secretary, 
Economic and Social Science 
Research Association, 177 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, SWl. 
Telephone 01-^4 4266 4979 


Read for a 
Pegree at Home 

Postal tuition for London Uidyoigity 
External dofteea aod DipiodMW 
OOE •• O ” and A ’• (aU Boards) 
Teachers' and other professional 
exanns. Business Studies and “.Gate¬ 
way" 'Oouraei for the Open University 
individually planned programmes : 
guidance by graduate tutors : moderate 
fees—instalments. FREE Proepeetua 
from W. M. M. Milligan, BCBB. MA. 
Principal. Dept. CA2. 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxtord. 0X3 tPR. 

Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Eton) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses lor the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship. Law, Coating, 
Banking. Insurance Marketing. OCE 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses In Bu.5lnes8 Subjects 
Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested 
to • 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092). St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London. EC4 Tel 01-248 8874 
(Founded 1910) 


MAISON MOET 
ET CHANDON 
JAS HENNESSY 
ET CIE 

An association inside a 
common group has been 
decided between MAISON 
MOET ET CHANDON 
and JAS HENNESSY ET 
CIE subject to final agree¬ 
ment of directors and 
extraordinary meetings. 

At the end of the intended 
process, MAISON MOET 
ET CHANDON will change 
into MOET-HENNESSY, 
which will hold the whole 
of the group participations. 

The companies concerned, 
founded two centuries ago, 
both of them presenting 
same character of family 
tradition, bring to the new 
group brands of high quality 
products, the fame of which 
IS universally known. 

Each in its own sphere is 
situated in the front rank of 
French exporters. 


APPOMTMENT 

WANTEB 



BUSIWESS AWWOUHCEMEHT 

January 2, 1971 



THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO 

announces the fonnation of 

FIRST CHICAGO LIMITED 

a new merchant bank in London located 
in temporary offices at: 

Imperial House. Dominion Street, London, EC2. 
Telephone 01-638 8521 
Telex 888550 " Chicagolim Ldn " 

and the appointment of 

William G. Curran, Jr. 

as 

Vice-President of The First National Bank of Chicago 

and 

Managing Director of First Chicago Limited 
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BUSINESS 


TRANSPORT CONSULTANCY. Plett 
Operation. Operaton Licences. 

Vehicle Management luid Programming, 
Costings. Rates or Charges. 

Valuations, Town Planning, Transport 
Counsellors Ltd. 03 Florence Road. 
BB14. Tel: 01-692 0171. 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS ; Wide 
choice, all levels—we are the 
specialists. 

Tel : 01-340 2777 (details posted) 
Absolutely confidential. 



FINANCIAL NOTICE 


THE IRAO NATIONAL OIL 
COMPANY 


APPOINTMENTS ; 

( National Union of Bmkf^lp)reH 

require a 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Duties involve the meintainina 6f fhes on conditions of aervice in 
banking and other comparable fieida of cleiiicat empfoymant. the 
production of atatratical information raquirad by tho Unlon'a nagoti- 
atin^ offioiola to aupport NUBE policy on aalaiiaa and conditiona of . 
aorvica in bankHno and tha production of atacfatfcal information In ' 
connacrion with arbitration daaaa. 

Pe^anant and penaionable poaition. Salary within a ranga of 
C1,7S2'€2,353 p.a. depandant on aga and axperienco. 

Applicationa stating age, queHfioations. namea and eddresaes of 
two referees, previous posts and expenenct ralavant to the position 
advartiaad should be made to NUBE, Queens Houae, i Molly Road, 
Middieeex. to arrive not later than January 30, 1971 


Australian National University 

RESEARCH SCHOOL OP PACIFIC STUDIES 
Department of International Relations 

Applications are Invited for the post of Senior Research Fellow or Research Fellow 
In the Department ol International Relatlona, Reaearch School ol Pacific Studies 

The Department (Heads: Professors Hedley Bull and J. D. B Miller) is 
Interested in general approaches to international relatTons, in Aslan 
international politics. In the foreign poUdea of the superpowers and of China, 
Japan and the countries of south-east Asia, in strategic studies, and in 
Australian foreign and defence policy. An appointment at either 
Senior RsMereh Felldw or Rpseareli FeUowif^ m/ar be made in any of 
these fields, according to qualifications Anyone seeking farther Information is 
Invited to write to Professor Miller In Canberra 

The salary of a Senior Research Fellow is determined within the range 
IA9.360-IA11.190 pe.* annum and that of a Reaearch Fellow within the range 
tA6,318-$A8.698 per annum. Appointment is usually for three years with a 
possible extension to five years. 

Superannuation is on the F88U pattern with supplementary beneflta Reasonable 
travel expenses are paid and assistance with housing Is provided 

Information as to the method of application should be obtained from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities (Appts), 36 Gordon Square, London, 
WCIH OPF. 

Applications close February 12, 1971. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 
Transportation and Basic Services 

Department 


after careful study of the contents of the pre¬ 
announcement, No. 228/17 of ist July, issued by 
the National Iranian Oil Company, concerning 
tender for oil rights in certain offshore areas, 
which appeared in several international periodicals 
including The Economist of nth July 1970, 
wishes to draw the attention of all interested 
parties to the fact that, since no agreement has 
been reached between Iraq and Iran regarding 
the border line in the Gulf, it reserves its rights to 
any area that lies within its boundaries as astigned 
by Iraqi Laws, especially that in the block 
described under para. 2 b (pre-announcement No. 
228/17) of the said advertisement Moreover, the 
Iraq National Oil Company reaffirms Iraq’s 
rigto in its territorial waten and continental 
shelf as they have been officially stated on several 
previous occasions. 


PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT 

(PRORRAMME PLANHIN6) 

|£2,5S6-£2,949 p.a. P01) 


Applicants should hsvt ■ Univorsity dogrss or professional or 
squivaltnt qualification and should preferably be eccountants or 
economiats with analytica'I experience. 

Tho succeaafui applicant will be part of a centml administration 
urvit rai)Oirting d'irectly to tha Oiractor of Transportation end Beeic 
Services and will be requi'red to assist the Director and co-ordinate 
the work of the professional and technical staff in preptrang 
an<i up-dating programme definition etetemente, in iasue analysie end 
in the co-ordiinet>on end completion of prof^ramme planning timetables. 

The Deportment it reeponsrble for highweye ; traffic ; eewereoe end 
aewage dispoeel ; other civil engineering worka, mechanical and 
elootneel work ; vehiiclea and plant; etreet end airport tightino.; 
the oolfection. supply and diatrnbutton of water, together uAth ^e 
operation and devefopmont Pf Liverpool Airport. 

Generel looei govsrnmant conditiona apply. *Removal, etc. expenaea 
in appropriate caaei. 

Application form end further details from the Director of Tranaportetl^ 
and Basic Series, P.-O. Box 66. Mumdipal Buildinga. Dais Street, 
Uv«rp«a<. US 20L. rMumtU. by J.nuw ». 1971. 

Chief Executive and Town Clerk. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


economist ~ 

English Calico Ltd, a major textile manufacturing 
and marketing group, are rapidly developing their 
organisation both at home and overseas. Other 
interests include a stores' group and shops' chains, 
paper making, printing and packaging. 

The Group Economist now requires an Economist 
^who will prepare reports for Board members in 
areas of group strategy, with paaicular reference 
to commercial and marketing aspects. Much of 
the work will be of a non-repetitive nature, involving 
a high degree of analytical skill. 

The successful candidate will ideally have had 
about five years experience in this type of activity, 
with minimal supervision. A first degree in Economics 
or a related discipline is essential. 

The successful candidate can expect to succeed 
the Group Economist within a short time. 

Please write briefly in first instance, giving^ basic 
information to: 

Group Appointmontt Mofiogor 
ENGilSH CALICO LIMITGO. 

66 Oxford Stroot, Manchattor, M60 1HJ 


Dundee College of Technology 

Department cf Management and Social Studies 

Application! are Invited for the following poiU; 

SENIOR LECTURER IN BEHAVIOURAL STUDIES 

Thl! Is a newlv created post and the person appointed will be required 
to act as subject leader in Sociology in the CNAA Business Studies 
Honours Defree Course. He will also be required to make a substanUal 
contribution to the development of the teachlnc and research programmes 
of the department Candidates should possess a good Honours Degree 
and have appropriate research, teachlnc or industrial experience 
Salary on scale f^780-£3.320. 

LECTURER IN ACOOUNTINQ .«! 

The person appointed will be required to teach to an undergraduate 
Busing Studies Course and to post-experience Management courses 
Applicants should be graduates with a professional qualification and 
Should possess appropriate practical, teaching or research experience. 
Salary on Orade X Lecturer Scale, vis £l,830-£3,0S0 per annum a 1th a 
bar at £3,670 which may be passed by those possessing an Honours Degree 
or equivalent qualification. 

Further particulars and application forms obtainable from Principal. 
Dundee College of Technology, Bell Street, Dundee, DDl IHO, to wnom 
oompleted application forms should be returned not later than 
JiWary 35, 1071. 


For further announcements 
see pages, 5, 66 to 70 


University of Ghana 

FACULTY OP SOCIAL STUDIES 

Institute of Statistical, Social and Economic Research 


Applications are Invited for the posts of 


(1) DIRECTOR 

Candidates should have considerable research and teaching experience 
in sUUstlcs and alUed Social Sciences as well as administrative experlenM 
In directing the work of a rapidly developing University Research 
Institute. 


The successful candidate will be responsible for teaching and the 
development of statistical and socio-economic research In the Institute 

(tt) DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

Candidates should have considerable teaching and research experience, 
preferably In a developing country, in either Economics, Agricultural 
Eponomlcs. Sociology or SUtlstlcs 


(ill) TWO SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOWS 

Candidates should have postgraduate qualifications and considerable 
research expeiiesoe, preferably in a developlxig country In either 
Economics. Agricultural Economics. Sociology or Statistics 


(Iv) PROJECT DIRECTOR 
(Factors of Agricultural Growth) 

Applicants should have -postgraduate qualifications in Agricultural 
Economics. Economics or Sociology and research experience In a developing 
country 

IV) PROJECT DIRECTOR 


(Cocoa Economic Research Unit) 


AppUcanU should have postgraduate qualifications in Agricultural 
Eto^rolcs or Agronomy and research experience in the tropics Including 
work on cocoa. 


(vl) PROJECT DIRECTOR 


(Manpower Studies) 

Applicants must have postgraduate qualifications in Economics and 
Statistics with special reference to labour and manpower; and experience 
In organising manpower surveys, preferably In a developing country 


Salary icalei (under review): 


MOO per annum. 
-^OI^-NIW.OOQ per 


annum (non-taxable Inducement 


DEPUTY DlREOrpR—NHe.OOQ per annum (noQ-taxaoie inauceu 

8BS^R”®J^iSH8H^*^Pl3,LW/PRo!StOT*^SiEECTOR—N0»l .600 

NinfO«Niro,680 per annum. 

SuppiiiiientaUon and other benefits arq available for Brtti^ cltlseM 

srij05sr'?j"'Su’tiM ffisss" 

arrangements for supplementing salaries In appropMate cases. 

Appointments are normally four or six years In the first Instance but 
periods of secondment ^11 be considered. 

particulare and fbimo ,fi***®! 

the Regtetrar, Unlvenilr. of OhM^. PO ®**55*' 

Mstant Registrar, Universities of Ghana 

t%a^Janua^ wh4gL*Pf»M!?^o“* i®****^ copies) should be lodged noi 



University of 
Glasgow 

Department of Politics 

Applications are invited for a 
Temporary Lectureship In the 
Department of Politics, with 

a ieclal reference to Interna- 
onal Relationi. Salary scale : 
£1.491-£3.454 per annum. 

Initial salary placement 
according to experience and 
qualifications. The appoint¬ 

ment will be tenable for two 
years, commencing October 1. 
1971 

Applications (three copies) 

should be lodged not later than 
February 8, 19T1. with the 

undersifnacd, from whom further 
partlcuiari may bo obtained. 

In reply please quote reference 

3076E. _ 

ROBT. T HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the 
University Court. 


University of 
Newcastle 

NKW SOUTH WALES 

Professor of Economics 


Applications are invited for 
appointment to a second Chair 
within the Department of 
Economics. The present Head 
of the Department is Professor 
B. L Johns but It Is proposed 
that the new Professor should 
take hls turn as Departmental 
Head on an agreed system of 
rotation. The University Is 
prepared to consider applleants 
In any field of gpemausatlon 
but preference may be given to 
cand^datea of distinction In the 
field of Macroeconomics or 
Monetary Theory or possibly In 
Mlcroeoonomlo TOeory. 

The salary attached to this 
poslUon Is JA|4,400 per annum 
and the l^ofessor enjoys a 
right of limited private prac¬ 
tice. 

The University reserves the 
right to flU the Chair by 
Invitation. 


The conditions of appoint¬ 
ment, Including qiiparbnnuattpn, 
method of aimfioatloa and other 
particulars may be obtained 

36 Oor^n Bquare, . London, 
WOIH W. 


Applications close on January 

Jf, fS7t. 


University of 
Surrey 


DEPARTMENT OF 
AND CATERING 
MANAGEMENT 


HOTEL 


Charles Kinloch 
Research Fellowship 

AppUoaUons are invited lor 
appointment to the Fellowship 
to undertake research on tne 
market for wines In hotels and 
restaurants. 

The appointment will be lor 
two years within the salary 
scale of £1,365 to £1,730 plus 
10 per cent according to 
quallflcations and experience. 

Interested applicants should 
obtain a copy of further par¬ 
ticulars relating to the post 
from Mr P W Nallon, Reader, 
Department of Hotel and Cater- 

M anagement. University of 
, Guildford, to whom 
application should be sent not 
later than February 1, 1971 


LONDON BOROUGH OF ENFIELD 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Enfield College of 
Technology 

Queensway, Enfield. Middlesex 

(part of proposed Aiiddlesex Polytechnic) 

Lecturer II in Marketing 
Lecturer II in Business Studies , 


Required for teaching and devetopment ' 
on me BA Business Studies (ON 


_____ _ CNAA) 

..._Applicants should hold good 

academic qukllfleatlons and practical 
business experience would be an asset 


Candidates for the Marketing 
post should be interested In theoretical 
and applied research in the related 
field of Research and Analysis. 


The successful candidate for the 

Bmm ^ 




_ _ ; with 

a buslhesB case study programme 
as pMt of the degree oourse and 
should have a sound knowledge of 
managerial eclence, preferably In 
a qiumtltattve or financial field. 

Research and consulUncy id encouraged . -^ 

Balirles £3.0S2.E3.6a8 p.a. Including ^ 
London allowance. 

' Further details and applldaUen 
fprms nre available from the Aci^emlc 
ItogliGar at the Oollege. AppUeatlont 
returnable within 14 days. 


D. B. DENNY. MA, 
Chief Education Officer. ^ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Are you ready to move 
into management science at IBM? 

Are you ready to join an outstanding multi- either OR, or in business studies, 
disciplinary team of applied research scientists at You.should also have spent at least five years in 
IBM If you are. then you could become involved m long range planning and preferably part of this time 
initiating new concepts in the twin fields of should have been with a public sector organisation. 
Management Science and Information Systems. You should be fully conversant with the development 

The mam aim is to enhance the use of computers and use of mathematic models for long range plan- 
in new fields. And some of the current project areas ning Familiarity with computers is essential and 
in the Management Science field include financial experience of programming is desirable 
modelling, urban planning, models and transportation On top of this, you should also have originality, 
systems You will work initially on the development a flair for developing new ideas and the ability to 
of strategic planning systems communicate 

There's ample opportunity to do original work and. Salary 
subsequently, you can expect this work to be The salary will be a highly competitive one. based 
published. You will probably also do some inter- on qualifications and experience 
national travel to attend both internal and external Write today 

conferences. If you're interested then write today to > 

Qualifications G A Wilson. IBM United Kingdom 

Your academic qualifications should include an Limited, 389 Chiswick High Road, 
honours degree followed by some post-graduate London W 4 Quoting reference 
qualifications and proven research experience in E/90724 



University of 
New England 

ARMIOALE. NEW SOUTB WALES 


Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in 
Accounting and Financial 
Management 

The Department of Accounting and 
Financial Management provldea oouraee 
In accounting, ayatems, bualneu 
finance, aecuiity analyala, and bualneaa 
law for undergraduatea In the Facultlea 
of Economica and Agricultural 
Economica and poatgraduate candldatea 
In the Joint Graduate School of the 
Facultlea. Appllcatlona are invited for 
the poBltlon of iMturer/aenlor lecturer 
from peraona qualified to conduct 
lecturea and initiate reaearch 
programmes In the areal of accounting 
theory, financial accounting avatems, 
auditing and profeaalonal praqttee 
and/or bualneaa finance. Teaching ataif 
are encouraged to participate In 
reaearch programmea of the Accounting 
Byatema Reaearch Centre eatal^ahed 
within the Department. The Centn has 
a auff eatabllahment of two aenler ana 
three Junior reaearch fellows with 
secretarial and computer programming 
assistance. 


Commencing salary will be 
determined according to qualifications 
and experience within the ranges : 
Mturer. •Ae.SiS.SAtJdO; Senior 
Uimurer. $A9.l30-IAlb.500. 


Conditions Include payment of travel 
and removal expenses, superannuation, 
as si sta n ce in buying or building a . 
house and study leave on full w 
with travel grants-ln-aid. Credit 
may be grants lor existing 
•tudg in^c entitlement. 


^ Further Information can be 
bbtained from tte BeeretaryoQeneiml, 


^^pUoationi clbae 


on February il. 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
EALINO 

Ealing Technical 
College 

SPECIALIST CENTRE FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Political Studies 

Senior Lecturer; £2.622-£2.057 
Lecturer I: £1.420-£2,285. 

To teach particularly on CNAA 
degree courses rnteresti In 
Methods and CqncepU of Poli¬ 
tical Science.^ F^tlcal Sociology, 
and OomparaUve Oovemment 
with special reference to Europe 
welcomed. FurUier . d^aito. 
R^strar. St Marys Road. 
BaUJ^. W5 (foolscap addressed 
tnvelo]^). 


National and Local 
Oovemment Officers 
Association. 

Of Strict Officer 

AppUoatlona are invited for the 
appointment of a District Officer at 
a salary in accordance with the Senior 
oacer Grade comrotncinf at £2.106 
riling byaimwa Incremanti to £2,751 
a year. The ▼araney li in the London 
offlM of the Metropolitan District. 

S ii appointment hcs an additional 
odon Weighting lubwance of £90 a 
year. 

Applleatloni should bs made to the 

-htm* A eepv at which, and ^ioiUars 
at the appointment can be obtained 
on reimeit from the GeneralJNcretary, 

ppolntment is that the officer m 


llMglVIlv em WABlf wiaw wftiiwa 

sAurreat driving lioeaoe. 


University of Essex 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for a 
post of LECTURER (£1,355- 
£3,105: scale under review) in 
any field of ECONOMICS 
AppllcaUons (quoting ret 
SS/3/E), including a curri¬ 
culum vitae (six copies) and 
the names of two referees, 
must reach the Registrar. 
University of Essex, Wlvenhoe 
Park, Colchester, Essex, from 
whom further particulars are 
obUlnable, by January 11. 2071. 


For further appointments 
see psges 5. 66'to 70 


University of 
Glasgow 

Chair of 

Management Studies 

Applications are Invited tor 
appointment to the newly 
created Chair of Management 
Studies 

Applications (20 ooplea), in the 
case of overseas appUeanta 
one copy, with the names of 
three persons to wnom 
reference may be made. Should 
be submitted not later than 
February 1. 1971. U> the under¬ 
signed from whom furtlwr par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained. 

In reply please quote 
reference 1004U. 

ROBT. T RUTCBE80N. 
Secretary of the 
University Court. 


MAXWai STAMP ASSOCIATES lIMinD 

requires an 

ECONOMIST OR 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 

with an economics trainlnff and at least 10 years professional 
experience. Must be caimDle of overseeing projecU fn the 
fields of agriculture and rural development and able to hct 
as ^controller of a small greup of economists, accountants bm 
management consultants in Zambia^ Housing and car providsa* 
Salary by negotiation. 

Applications to: 

Mrt M. Berman, MaxweU StaamJUjpcla^ 

Moor House, London Wall, London, EC2* Tel: 01-628 8M1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Melbourne 

Senior Economist and 
Research Fellow 

(TWO POSITIONS) 

In the 

INSTITUTE OF APPLIED 
ECONOIAIC AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH 

SENIOR 

ECONOMIST 

The successful candidate will 
Join the editorial board of 
“ The Australian Economic 
Review " as joint editor, with 
particular responsibility for 
major research articles on 
economic developments which 
are relevant to current policy 
decljlons In Australia. The 
appointee will have a scneral 
responsibility to share in 
economic and econometric 
research for the expansion of 
the " Review *' Including 
analysis of longer term trends 
in the economy to estimate the 
pattern of growth five to ten 
years In the future. 

Qualifications: The ability to 
use the results of econometric 
analysis, experience of applied 
economic research, and a good 
literary style A knowledge of 
the structure of the Australian 
economy would b« an advantage, 
but this is not essential. 

Salary: Initial salary whldh 
will be determined according to 
qualifications, may be up to the 
professorial level (tAli.400 p.a.) 

This appointment Is for a 
period of five years. 

RESEARCH 

FELLOW 

The appointee will be 
required to undertake economic 
or econometric research, and to 
write for " The Australian 
Economic Review " Areas of 
study include economic develop¬ 
ments relevant to current policy 
dedslons In Australia, and 
analysis of longer term trends 
In the economy in order to 
estimate the pattern of growth 
five to ten years ahead This 
position offers excellent scope 
for a younger economist wish¬ 
ing to bb engaged in activities 
Involving economics, statistics, 
econometric techniques, and the 
use of computer programmes. 

Salary; That of a University 
Lecturer (|A6,318-$A8,760 p.a.). 

This appointment is for a 
period of five Fears. 

General: Each appointment 
carries with it the right to 
superannuation and all other 
privileges of the academic staff 
of the University. 

Further infbrmatlon, inclu¬ 
ding details of superannuation, 
trardl and removal expenses, 
fadhsiog assistance and condl- 
ttohs of appointment, is avall- 
gMe^ from the AssodatieU of 

f nonwealth Universities 
its), 36 Gordon Square, 
on. WOIR OFF. 

pUcatums close on Feh* 
r If* 1871, 


University of 
London 


King's College 

DEPARTMENT OP 
WAR STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
the post of LECTURER in the 
ETHICAL ASPECTS OF WAR. 
tenable from October 1. 1071. 
The College wishes to appoint 
a Lecturer whose academic 
discipline is in Moral Theo¬ 
logy or Moral Philosophy, and 
who has, or has the capacity 
to develop, a special interest 
In the ethical aspects of war 
conflict and violence. He will 
work In the Department of War 
Studies and teach students In 
War Studies and in Theology 
in a programme to be agreed 
with the Professor of Moral 
and Social Theology and the 
Professor of War Studies In 
consultation. The appointment 
will be ^made for five years in 
the first instance and may be 
renewed for a further period 

Salary scale (under review). 
£1,355 X £125 to £2,230 then 
subject to review x £125 to 
£3.105 (starting salary accord¬ 
ing to qualifications and ex¬ 
perience). A London Allowance 
of £100 and FSSU benefits will 
also be payable. 


Application forms and con¬ 
ditions of appointment are 
available from the Keglstrar. 
King's College London, Strand. 
London. WC2R 2LS. and 
should be returned to him by 
January 22. 1971. 


University of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 

Applications are Invited for 
three appointments: 

Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Statistics 

Candidates should have a good 
honours degree In economics 
and statistics In which statis¬ 
tics and mathematics form a 
main part OR a good honours 
degree in which statistics and 
mathematics form a main part 
and experience In teaching 
statistics and associated mathe¬ 
matics in an Economics Depart¬ 
ment. 


The London School 
of Economics and 
Political Science 

CENTRE FOR 

INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Graduate Studentships in 
International Studies for 
the Session 1971-72 

The London School of 
Economics and Political Science 
invites applications from well 
qualified graduates and those 
who expect to graduate this 
year for up to four Student¬ 
ships tenable at the School. 
The value of each Studentship 
will be available In the first 
Instance for one year, but they 
will normally be renewable for 
up to a further two years 
subject to satisfactory progress. 
Successful applicants will be 
expected to register as full-time 
students In the Graduate School 
In October 1971. 

The Studentships will be 
awarded for the purpose of 
enabling the holders to read for 
a PhD or other suitable post¬ 
graduate degree at the School 
in some field of International 
studies, and especially contem- 

g orary China, the USSR, and 
lastern Europe. The term 
International Studies In this 
context Includes the study of 
the politics, economics, law. 
social structure or modern 
history of a single country or 
roup of countries In the areas 
sted, as well as the relation¬ 
ships between these areas and 
other parts of the world Some 
preference will be given to 
applicants Intending to make 
their career In international 
studies, particularly In univer¬ 
sity teaching. No language 
quallflcation Is required, but 
successful applicants will be ex¬ 
pected to acquire a knowledge 
of the appropriate language in 
the course of their studies. 

Applications by letter accom¬ 
panied by a brief curriculum 
vitae, a general Indication of 
the field of advanced study or 
research in which the appli¬ 
cant Is Interested, and the 
names of two referees should 
reach the Secretary. The 
Graduate School, The London 
School of Economics and Poli¬ 
tical Science, Houghton Street. 
Aldwych, London. WC2 bv 
February 2«, 1B71. Only a 

formal letter of application Is 
necessary from students who 
have already applied to, or 
been accepted by. the Graduate 
School. 


Nuffield College, 
Oxford 

Offidial Fellowships 
in Economics 

The College proposes to make 
one or two 'elections to Official 
Fellowships in Economics, for 
which applications are Invited 
from men or women graduates. 
Preference will be given to 
those whose research Interests 
are In the economics of the firm 
or Industry, In econometrics, 
in economic history, or in some 
field of contemporary public 
policy or social economics eg 
economic demography. Income 
distribution, economics of social 
services, urban economics, 
economics of the environment, 
labour economics Stipend and 
allowances (subject to adjust¬ 
ment in the light of the recent 
Increase In academic salaries) 
reach a maximum of £4,650 at 
46. Further particulars from 
the Warden, to whom applica¬ 
tions stating qualifications, 
research Interests, and two 
referees should be sent by 
January 31, 1971. 


j CLASSIFIED 
I ADVERTISING 
RATES 

; Appointments, Business 
S Opportunities, Financial No- 
S tices, Education, Courses, 
S Property, Hotels & Travel 

■ 12/- per line; display £10 
S per single column inch. 

S Box number service provided 
: free of charge. 

■ Latest date for acceptance 

■ of advertising copy, noon 
: Wednesday. 

■ Telephone 01-930 5155, 

: Ext. 308. 


Lecturer in Accounting 
Preference will be given to 
candidates who have a univer¬ 
sity degree, are professionally 
qualified, and who have teach¬ 
ing experience, but other appli¬ 
cants will be considered The 
person appointed will parti¬ 
cipate in undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching and be 
Interested In pursuing research 
in any area of accounting. 


Lecturer or Assistant. 
Lecturer in Economics 
Preference wlU be given to 
candidates with experience in 
the Beonomlos of Development, 
though other candidates may be 
considered. 

Salary according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience on one of 
ttie following scales: Senior 
Lecturer : £2.630 - £4,000: 

Lecturer: fl.730-£3.105: Assls- 
Unt Lecturer: £1,355-£1.605: 
and In addition there are 
FSSU benefits. 

Applications (six copies) 
firing details of age, quall- 
floaUons and expeiienes tossther 
with the names of three 
referees should be sent by 
Fej^uary |B. 1071, to the Regis¬ 
trar of the University from 
whom furthsr particiffars may 
ho obtainsd. 


APPOINTMENT WAHTED _ 

FORMER 

CHAIRMAN 

Chief Executive and Chairman unftM recently, of large 
international group in consumer goods, seeks challenging 
appointment. 

-f- Very oomprehensive experience indudes production, 
personnel), flmanoe, adminKttraition and marketing. 
Liaison wifth Goveenments ait Ministerkil Hevel and 
strong amphasls on international! trade—also important 
features in successful track record. 

-f Recentdy atitendad ( 1970 ) advanced managemenit courses 
in BrftJsh and American Universities. 

+ Aged, fifty-one. an energetic, qualified and competent 
executive of sdnue stancUiig Hn profesSlonaS management 
drclea. Strongjly picflt oriented. 

Appointmenc as ChftlnT>an» Chief Exacuitlve, executiive or non¬ 
executive director* UK or overseas would be of Interest. 

Please write to Box No. 2408 , The Economtot; 25 St James's 
Street, London, SWl. 
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For libraries 
on microfilm 

A complete record of The Economlet on microfilm has for some time been available 
year by year, from January 1955 onwards 

Now the complete series, from the first issue m September 1843 to the end of 1954, 
connecting with the current series, is available It enables libraries to have a complete 
file in convenient compass, instead of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for research in 
the economic and political history of the last 127 years 

The complete set from 1843 to 1954 ordered at one time costs £760.0.0 (SI .800), 
but particular periods are available as required and an exact quotation will be sent on 
request Microfilms from 1955 onwards cost, on average. £10.0.0 (S24 00) per year. 
Enquiries and orders should be sent .not to The Economist, but to - 
University Microfilma Ltd 

St. John's Roed Tylers Green Penn Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Microfilms 

300 North Zeeb Road Ann Arbor Michigan 48106 USA 


The 

Economist 


Unique Facilities in 
Long-Term Credit 

one of the largest banks in Japan 

The 

Nippon 

Fudosan 

Bank* 

Ltd. 

known formerly as 

THE HYPOTHEC BANK OF JAPAN, L TO, 

Total Assets US$3,303 million 

Loans & Bills Discounted USS2,817 million 

Outstanding Debentures Issued US$2,708 million 
Capital and Reserves US$ 17S million 

j (As of Sept. 30, 1970) 



Head Ofnoe:'I3*10, Kudan Kits l-chonie. Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 102, Japan 



VCIO speed and comfort to WeaA 


Enjoy the 6i-hour direct flights to Accra in the 
Ghana Airways superb VCIO. 

Have the charming Ghanaian hostesses attend 
your every need. When this qualitv and service is added 
to the smooth, effortless luxury of a VCIO, theb-f-hour 
journey from London to Accra passes with surprising 
speed. 

With two other flights each week via Rome and 
onward flights from Accra along the West coast, Ghana 
Airways offers you that extra comfort, service and 
personal attention. 

wmf9^pinih00irslhotgtyou 
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Extract from ihm Stawnant mada by tha 
Chairman. Mr P W McGrath, at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Irish Glass 
Botda Co Ltd. on INadnasdey. 1$th 
December. 1970 

Since the Statement \Afas 
issued. Shareholders have been 
informed of the proposal to 
reduce the final dividend 
to 9i%. to comply with the 
Pnces and Incomes (Temporary 
Provisions) Bill 197u. 


Accounts 

From the Accounts it will 
be seen that the Profit for the 
year amounting to £498,379 
shows a modest increase on the 
fiQure for the previous year 
which amounted to £460.223. 
The Profit after Tax amounts to 
£335,382 compared to £258.829 
last year. As this statement 9 oes 
to print, we are not m a position 
to say to what extent the new 
taxation proposals, contained in 
the Supplemental Budget, will 
affect the figures shown in the 
accounts. 

it IS proposed to pay a 
Final Dividend of 10% which is 
the same as last year After 
providing for Taxation and 
Dividendsan amount of £216.461 
has been transferred to the 
Company's Undistributed 
Profits and Reserves 

The Balance Sheet shows 
that there has been a very 
considerable increase in Fixed 
Assets which, after deducting 
Depreciation, increased by an 
amount approaching £1 million 
For this reason the Company's 
accumulated cash was used up 
and whereas last year Net 
Deposits and Cash Balances 
amounted to £624.000, this year 
the Company's net indebtedness 
to Its Bankers amounts to nearly 
£310,000 Net Current Assets 
which last year amounted to 
£860.851 have now been 
reduced to £228.743 
DevelopmMit Programme 

During the year. Stage 2 of 
our Expansion at Pigeon House 


Road was completed and 
production commenced last 
December The other develop¬ 
ments which I mentioned fast 
year, including additional Ware:i 
house and ancillary Buildings, 
continue. Owing to the cement 
strike these buildings were, 
seriously delayed and will not 
now be completed until next 
year They will prove somewhat 
more costly than originally 
estimated due to the upward 
trend in building costs 

The recent very serious 
economic situation which has 
arisen in the country and the 
heavy increase in Taxation has 
now caused your Board to have 
second thoughts as to the actual 
timing of any further expansion 
in the company's manufacturing 
units 

Your Company has always 
adopted a responsible attitude 
in Its approach to price 
increases not only from a sense 
of public duty but also in 
answer to Government appeals 
It IS only natural that we 
would expect that the Depart¬ 
ment of Industry and Commerce 
would take this into account 
when considering applications 
for price increases This does not 
appear to be the case as we have 
not been granted price 
increases sufficient to keep 
pace with rapidly mounting 
costs It now appears that the 
Profits for the current year will 
show a reduction with the 
consequent effects on Cash Flow 
which IS so necessary to finance 


our Expansion Programme. 
Fiitur« Outlook 

It must be quite clear to 
shareholders that | cannot make 
any definite forecast regarding 
Profits for the current year. 

All I can say is I remain 
confident that the demand for 
our products will continue to 
increase. 

As you know the Company is 
having discussions with a view 
to forming some kind of link 
with other Irish Companies. It 
IS unlikely that any definite 
decision will be reached in the 
near future and our deliberations 
in this matter are not 
helped by the present economic 
situation. As soon as anything 
can be said one way or another 
shareholders can rest assured 
we will make the necessary 
announcement. 

In closing I would like to 
congratulate your Management 
and all those working m the 
Industry for achieving the 
reasonably satisfactory results 
with which you are presented 
in spite of the many difficult 
problems that had to be faced 
during the past year. 


Irish Glass 

TIm IfMi aiM IMM e*. LM.,Clw<om Ouw. DubNn 4 






We are... 


NEW YORK’S 

n HOTEL 
lAHLYLE 


S^cremmof/atfon^ 
tyanHefU 
anri pendentia/ 
cccu^ncy. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th ST. 
NEW YQRA, N.Y/IjOOZI 
CABLE: XMCARtYLE 
NBWYOKK 
TEU^:6^9Z 


the only city bank in Japan to have a Trust Department. 
We can serve your needs in General Banking, 

Foreign Exchange, Trusts, Pension Trusts 
and Real Estate. 




DAIWA BANK 

Offic* Ot«ka,,Jpipart 11h Sfineh Officas throughout the Country 

London Branch WtmhCatir Houa*. 77 London Wall. London E C 2 
J Now York Agonjay 14Q.Broadwty. Now York N Y 10005 

Loo Angolaa Noplraaoniativo Office CrOckor Cmiena Plaza. Suita ‘•000 

611 WoBi SImiH Straoi. Lot AngofOa. Calif 90017 
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THE BGONCmtST JAlWARY 


STOCK PRICES AMD YIELDS 




Ordinary 

stock* 


Banks B othar flnanclal 
Algemsna die. FI.237 8 

AmsterdsnHlot. FI.53-6 

Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 50/- 

B. dt Soc. Gsn. Fr.Ba90S 

B. of America S66*s 

B. of Ireland 67/6 

B. of Montreal 144/- 

B. Nac. de Mexico P.lol’a 

B. of N.S. Wales 60/9 

B. of Scotland 68/- 

B. Bruxelles Fr.B.2270 

B. de Paris P.B. Fr.24Pi 

Barclays 66/9 

Barclays DCO 57/6 

BOLSA 40/6 

Can. Imp. Com. 200/- 

Charterhouse Grp. 10/6 

Chase Manhatun SSr« .r 


Change 

since 

Dec 16 

Yield 

Dec 

30 

3'i 

71 

+0-2 

6 0 

-9d 

40 

5 

4 5 

+5H . 

2 8 

-1/6 

4-2 

-II/- 

4-3 

+'* 


+2/3 

3 1 


5 7 

10 

4 8 

103 

4 0 

^2/3 

4 5 

+2/6 

45 

3d 

4 8 


67<t 

45't 

Chemical Bk. N.Y. 

165 ^ 

+4 

345 

179 

Commerzbank 

D.lOS't 

+1 

187 

155 3 

Credit Comclal. 

Fr.l60 

1 1 2 

539 

390 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.390 

132 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.3000 

1 130 

251 

233 

Credlunstalt 

%250 

1 1 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

6!284 

1 1-8 

327 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

D.2IS’a 


74»« 

56 

First Nat. City 

$70 

■| 3'* 


Hambros 42/6 

HIH. Samuel 17/IO't 

lOS Ltd. $1 • I 

lOS Mgnc. $4*f 

Hongk^g. A Sh. £IO'a 

Keyser Ullmann 56/3 

Klelnwort Ben. 33/6 

Kredletbank Fr.B.5760 

Kundenkredit D.ZS9 

Lambert L'ind. Fr.B.I6S0 

Lloyds 63/6 

Manufs Hanover T'st.|69*a 
Mediobanca L. 75910 


22/3 

Mercantile Cred. 

29/- 

1 3d 

18/9 

Mercury Secs 

26/3 

1 1/9 

47/6 

Midland 

58/6 

13/Pt 

1 3d 

8/9 

Minster Asset. 

+9d 

22/- 

Montagu Trust 

26/- 

+6d 

^4 

Morgan J.P. 

$ 67*4 

+4*. 

48/6 

Nac A Grlndlayt 

52/6 


2-08 

Nac Auscra, 

SA2-60 

-0-05 

13/- 

Nac. Com. Grp. 

l8/4<. 

+3d 

51/3 

Nat. West. 

65/- 

+ 1/9 

I32«a 

Norsk. Credicbk. 

%I43 

+1 

175/6 

Royal Canada 

m- 

II/- 

60/- 

Schroders 

85/- 

-2/i 

28/- 

Slater Walker Sec, 

39/- 

14/3 

12.525 

Soclete General 

Fr.B. 13925 1 425 

31/6 

Sundard A Chart. 

40/9 

3d 

290 

Suez 

FrJ|6 9 

+4 9 

2475 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S.29S0 

4 415 

3050 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.3740 

+ 125 

41/6 

Union Discount 

6^/- 

-6d 

19/9 

Ucd. Ooffl. TsC. 
Inauronco 

27/9 

-9d 

305 

Allianz Varsich. 

0.312 

-39 

59,400 

Ass. Generali 

L 6265G 

f 1050 

50/3 

Comm. Unipn 

63/9 

-1/- 

46/- 

Eagle Star 

55/6 

3d 

34/6 

EquK. A Law Lift 

SI/6 

+3/- 

15/- 

Gan. Accident 

2V6 

+9d 

23/9 

Gdn. Royal Exch. 

lift 

fl/6 

34/- - 

Legal A General 

49/- 

+ 1/6 

67-8 

Nac. Nedriandn. 

FI.73 9 

10 1 


55/9 Pearl 

24/3 Phoenik 

21/6 PrudeiKlil 

38/3 Ro^ 

47/3 Sun Alliance 

lOS Talsho Mar. A F. 

203 Tolilo Marine 

10/- VeMde A Gen. 

4100 Mr. 


and 

ipitalisition. . . 

n«c rednfAfM^ yMds aljowllc 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Breweries, etc. 

Allied Breweries 
Bail, Charrlngton 
Bolt N.V. 
Coun^e. B. A S. 
DlitlUers 


Price, Change 

Dec. 30, since 
1970 Dec. 46 


Distlii. Seagrams 

$48», 

-S 

2 5 

Dortmund Union 

D470 

3 

.. 

Guinness 

29/l'i 

-Vwd 

4-5 

Helneken 

R.196-2 

-13-8 

1-7 

IDV 

II/4*f 

Y,l^ 


5-3 

Kirin Breweries 

f9 

4 0 

Nac. Distillers 

$l6*s 


5-6 

Scottish A Newc. 

63/3 

1 1/3 

3 8 

Sth. African Br. 

15/3 

1 Tid 

4-2 

Truman, Hanbry. 

35/6 


4 3 

Witney, Mann 

«eo 

-I'td 

5-3 

Whitbread ‘A' 

-3d 

5 2 

BulMing A building materials 


Assoc. Portland 

47/- 

2l/4>f 

-i-l/IS 

3 6 

BPB Industries 

-6d 

5 6 

Ciments Lafirge 

■ Fr. 234 

+ 1-9 

4-1 

Cimenterles Briq 

Fr.B. 1760 

1 20 

6-2 

K. Costal n 

29/3 

+6d 

3 4 

Eng. China Clays 

23/- 

+ 6d 

2-0 

Inc Paint Co. 

28/-* 

-9d 

10-0 

ItalcementI 

L.20,850 

+50 

2 4 

J. Laing ‘A* 

26/3 


2 3 

London Brick 


+9d 

5 6 

Marley 

8/9 

4 3d 

(n) 

Redland 

M/4'fl 

+ l>sd 

4 4 

Rugby Portland 

23/IS 

ISd 

2 7 

Tarmac Derby 

29/- 

M/6 

5 9 

Taylor Woodrow 

31/9 

-3d 

3 5 

Venesta 

5/6* 

l-9d 

6 5 

G Wimpey 

29/9 

yM 

1 5 

Catering, hotels, etc. 

ATV ’A’ 26/-* 


5 5 

Butlln's 

3/4S 

+2d 

10-5 

CBS 

I3IS 

I-3S 

4 5 

Granada 'A* 

46/- 

46d 

4 3 

Grand Metrop. 

28/- 

i P»d 

2 1 

Lyons ‘A* 

8S/6 

1 6/3 

2 9 

Trust Houses-Ferce 

28/- 


3 2 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

PI.76 7 

j 2 2 

5 7 

ANIC 

L980 

120 

5 1 

Albright A W. 

5/3*4 

4 1/- 

n 

Amer Cyanamid 

$34S 

1 IS 

Badlsche Amlin 

D.I35 

h4 6 

8 1 

Bayer 

0.132 2 

+5 2 

6 1 


CIBA-GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisons 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 
HofFmn Genuss 
ICI 

Laporte Inds. 
Monsanto 
Montecatinl-Edis. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pflier 

Rhone'Poulenc 
Solvay *A' 

St. Gobain 
Takeda Chemical 

CoalAitael 

Arbed 
B(khiehem 
Broken HlH Pty. 
Denain Iftgwy. 
Finsidcr 
Fried. Krupp 
Graniesbkre 


Fr.5.2.265 + 20 


Fr.$.l63(»0+750 
48/4<a i 9d 


Fr.B.2600 -65 


Fr.B.420S +5 
|2ya +2S 
fA.I2-7S +0 05. 


I3l'a lOI'i Utinor 


Ordinary 

stock* 


Hoesch 
Hoogoven 
Manneimann 
RheinitaM 
Thysaen Huette 
Ugine Kuhiman 
Union Steel S.A. 
U.S. Steel 


flrtce.. . Chaofi Yield; 

flfi«|li V, Dec'. 

1970 Dec. 14' 30 


Fr. 113 / fO-2 6 0 


Electrical A radio 

A.E.G. 

ASEA 


Am. Tel. A Tel. 

$49*a 


S-2 

B I.C.C. 

Brown Bovcrl ‘A* 

^ll380 

t^t- 

5 2 
3 6 

C.G.E. 

Fr.427 

+ . - 

3 2 

Chloride Electric 

12/- 

+Sd \ 

6-7 

Comsat 

$50*. 

+ l»b 


Dacca 

SO/- 

- 1/6 

17 

E.M.I. 

33/JiO's 

-6d , 

SI 

Electrolux 'B' 

Kr.l09 

-4 

6-4 

L.M. Ericcson 'B' 

1^116 

-10 

2 5 

Gen. Electric 

192^ . 

f !»• 

2 8 

GEC 

22/1'■ 

4-7’id 

3 3 

Gen Tel. A Elec 

$30*« 

f. 

5 1 

Hitachi 

Y.9S 

-4 

6 3 

Hoover'A' 

52/- 


4 3 

I.B.M. 

|3l9*a 

+ 6'* 

1 5 

Int. Computers 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

35/9 

If., 

6 4 

ISIV 

2 2 

Machines Bull 

Fr.85-7 

+ 1-4 


Matsushita 

Y.339 

f 14 

3 0 

Philips Lmp Wks 

135/- 

-11/3 

3 2 

Pletsey 

27/9 

IO'kI 

3 6 

RCA 

|26>» 

1*. 

3 8 

RedlfTuslon 

13/- 

I’Kl 

6 4 

Reyrdle Parsons 

33/- 

1/- . 

9 1 

Siemens 

P. IBS's 

-6 2 

4 3 

Sony 

Y227S . 

M54 

0 6 

Sperry Rand 

$26 

|2'. 

1 9 

Thomson-Houit. 

Fr.l29 8 

+4 6 

3 1 

Thorn Electrical 

56/3 

1-2/- 

1 9 

Western Union 

$42'4 

4- 3'i 

3 3 

Westinhse. El. 

$67’. 

^ 2 

2 7 

Engineering 




Acrow 'A' 

30/6 

1 9d 

3 0 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 179 

3 

2 8 

BS A. 

14/6 

^9d 

3 4 

Babck. A Wilcox 

47/- 

+2/6 ' 

4 3 

John Brown 

32/6 

4-2/- 

7 1 

Cohen 600 

14/10*1 

4 3d 

5 6 

Davy Ashmore 

lO/Pt 

1 I'td 

2 0 

Delta Metal 

13/- 


6 5 

Demag 

DI36*t 

S 7 

5 9 

B. Elliott 

6/1't 

3d 

4 1 

Firth Cleveland 

lS/4't 

1 lO'id 

9 1 

Guest, K. A N. 

58/7’» 

+ l/l't 

4 1 

Gucehoffhit, H. 

DI3B 

-1 2 

5 1 

Head Wrightson 

fh 

1 3'4d 

7-1 

Alfred Herbert 

9/7'. 

f9d 

4-4 

I.M.I. 

M/2'. 

+ 5'4d 

4 9 


inter. Combstn. 
inter Comp, Air 
Kuliager *B*' 
M.AN. 

Mather A Platt 
Metal Box 
Mitsubishi Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechiney 
Renoid 
Serck 

Simon Enging. 
Staveley M. 
Stone>lnatt 
Tube Investmena 
Vickers “ 
Thot.W,Wtrd 


1 1 

7 4 

M'hI' 

4 1 

1-2 1 

4 4 

+ 1/- 

4 7 

+ I'h1 

4 7 

-6d 

5 2 

-1/3 

2 2 

4-64 

4-3/1'• , 

6 5 

5 0 

-I'xl ^ 

11 5 

f6d 

6 3 


Merrill l^iioclii Hefto Fanner A Smith; YemetcM SeourWes Co.; and Th« Fim Boston Cdrpoiatlon. Yidd In brackets ft en Lrecaat i 
L (•) stock. if) Flat yield. (h) AAar Zambian tax. if) To latest W («) Interim 

■ tax at 8i.6d. In ; c ■ . 


Ml. * Ex dMdafid 
reduced or peased 
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P,^. 1970 

High Low 

Ordbinry 

stocks 

Price. 
Dec. 30 
1970 

Change 

since 

Dec 16 

Yield 

Dec. 

30 

8/4*. 

34/6 

5/- 

J3/I0*a 

Wellman Eng. 

. Weir Group 

5/6 

14/6 

3d 

+7'hI 

6 8 

7-6 


Pricei. 1970 
H%h 


OrdlfMf 7 

•toc^ 


Price, Cbwige 

Pec 30k since 
I97!0, Dec. 16 


Yield 

P«. 

30 


X 

T 

iB/6 

15/8*. 

T 

8 86 

X’ 

42*1 

5'- 

4l'i 

2560 

5494 

3300 

60*1 

28^10** 

IJIfo.. 

l7/6*« 


X 

31/9 

ll/7'i 

j|<? 

5 36 
8/1*1 
66h 
24<. 

SiJ 

32*1 

1763 

2900 

2680 

^40*4 

3^ 

3700 

5/9 

19/1*. 

12/8*4 

22/IO’f 


Pood, Miarmncnutlails 
■ SuMlIers 49/7 


Allied. __ 

An. Brit roods 


Avon Pireducu 
Beechtm Group 


Bovril 
Brooke Bond 'B' 


tr 

»7 
46/3* 
Ft. 159 I 
37/6 
15/8*4 


CKfbury Schweppes 11/9 


Co?|.>PMmollvc 
Col. Sugar Kef. 
Rtch Lovell 
General Foods 
General Mills 
Glaxo 
Heinx 

Kraftco Corp 
L'Oreal 
Motta 
Nettle 

Procter Gamble 
Renks-Hovlf 
Rdekict A Colm 
Sandoi 
Splllers 
Tate A Lyle 


AiTS 
SA.6 00 
10/1*1 
S^*4 

S33S 
66 /- 
135*4 
•41% 
Fr.l920 
L.2900 
Fr S.3I30 
•57*1 
IB/3* 
40/- 

Fr.S.4025 

6/7*1 


I 2/1*. 

I 3d 
I 4*4 
+3d 
-2 4 
6d 

I I0*id 
3d 
13% 
h0 02 

1^2% 

1% 

6d 
1% 
1% 
i 31 
110 
i 280 
2% 

H 3d 
f3d 
+ 165 

^ *4d 

12/9 


17/6 

If? 

44*4 

35*4 
8/1*1 
129 4 
430 
24/9 
36/9 
3546 
30/- 
30 
45/- 
32% 
45/9 
32/. 
370 
21 

X 

27*1 
1700 
200 
284 4 
3500 
25/1% 

sr 

396 

40*4 

299*. 

265 

9/7*. 

1^6 


10 - 

5/1% 

12 % 

30*4 

16% 

2/7*. 

84*1 

310*. 

14/6 

25/4*. 

2536 

19/6 

16% 

29/9 

21 *. 

27/3 

19/- 

135 

7 

39/6 

a*. 

13 

1064 

138 

232 

2321 

7/3 

15/9 

160 

220 

34 

162% 

137 

Hi 


Peugeot 
Plrelli-Spa 
Rolls-Royce 
Smlchs Indust. 
Sceyr-Dmier-Pch. 
Toyota Motors 
United Aircraft 
Volkswagen 


Westland 

Wllmot-Brecden 


Fr.260 

L.2503 

9/4*. 

19/7% 

•34*. 

D. 163% 
Kr.ISS 
6/3* 

’/3 


-59 
I'ld 
I 1/1% 
-1-2 
2 
I 

8 

-I 

I I'kI 
3d 


560 

84 

656 

1750 

X 

3300 

36/- 

111% 


215 

57% 

407 

I3S2 

X 

2340 

X 


Oflkd oqulp., photo. 


Canon Cainera 
Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gevaert Photo. 
GesceCfMr 'A* 
NRppon Optical 
Olivetti Prlv. 
Oalld 
XeroK 


Y.2I5 

•75*. 

Y.4I4 

Fr.B.IS75 

i.2506 


71 
I 2% 
4 
10 

+ 1/6 
-16 
-55 
+ 1/6 
- 1% 


18/- n/6 

35 % 23% 

27/- 20/6 

Si 

55*4 -11% 

29/9 .: 21/- 

na. 



Bowttor^ 3M 

Brfclsli Prfnclnf 3/9 

Bunzl Pulp A P. 13/3 

Crown ZelW. S3l% 

DUG , 25/1% 

tnverisk Paper 7/- 

F^fUeiiBf.P. tC26*4 

McGrow Mill . lira 
Newt pT the WI4. 2|/6 





rCduidipi 

' IVM ' 

St ’ 44^ 

S. G. Imiwillalre Lj24 


+2/3 

-9d 

-3d 

+.1% . 

3d 

- PkI 
+ % 
+2% 

+ 1/9 
+ 1/6 
+ 1/- 
+ 1/9 
+3d 
+6d 


+ 3*4d 
+M 
+4*1(1 
+2*ed 

^?l 4 


3 6 

3 9 
8 I 

1- 3 

2 - 2 

4 6 

5 9 
4 0 

6 8 
3 0 

4-9 
30 
2 6 
2 2 
2 8 


2 I 
2 4 
8 7 
4 0 
I 6 


Unigata 

Unihver 

16/3% 

*4d 

4 8 

46/- 

7'Hf 

4 1 

Unilever NV. 

152/6 

5/- 

4 9 

United Biscuits 

25/1% 

I'td 

5 4 

Motors, aircraft 

Assoc. Enginrg 

11/10% 

6/7*. 

j lO'Kl 

6 7 

BLMC 

1 8'4d 

8-3 

Boeing 

• 14*. 

i % 


Caterpillar Tract 
Chrysler 

f43*4 

1 1% 

2 8 

•28% 

1 *4 

2 1 

Chrysler (UK) 'A' 

31- 

! 4*id 


Citroen 

miMEM 

2*1 


DaJmler-Bcnz 

D3I0% 

15% 

2 7 

Dowty Group 

18/7*. 

26/1*1 

1 3/1% 

5 6 

Dunlop 

3d 

6 2 

Rat 

L2536 

34 

4 7 

Ford IBDR) 

28/6 

1/3 

3 6 

Gen. Dynamics 

•18% 



Gen. Mts. (Un) 

41/6 

2/3 

3 5 

Goodyear 

$31% 

1 % 

2 7 

Hawker SIddeloy 

32/9 

f 1/- 

7 9 

Honda (EDR) 

19/- 

2/- 

4 9 

Komatsu 

Y.I35 

3 

6 3 

Lockheed 

•9*. 

1-% 


J. Lucas 

45/3 

1 '/- 

4 0 

Mauey f%rguion 

K.10% 

1 % 


McDonnell Douglas 
Michelln 'B' 

•20*4 

1 1*4 


Fr.l26l 

57 

1 2 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I42 

|4 

5 6 


2 7 


S 6 
3 4 
3 6 

5 7 
I 9 
9 6 

6 5 


3 5 
I 7 

1 8 
3 8 

2 3 
2 0 

3 ‘4 
0 9 


70 

3 9 
5 7 

2- 4 

3 6 
80 
5 1 

3- 1 
6-7 
3 1 
10 2 

I 

^ 9 
8 

i! 

7.7 

4.r 

35 


31 

44/- 

54/- 

80/- 

15/1% 

1810 

172% 

10/3 

80 

X 

X 

830 

24 

28 


539 

28/3 

35/6 

37/3 

34/- 

232*. 

665 

46/9 

38 

61/- 

26/1*. 

3oto 

iti- 

140% 
674 
375 
62/3 
347 
29*»,4 
4 30 
123 
292 
147/6 
221 
39/- 
75*. 
16/9 
2I/0»4 
17/3 

SO*. 

22/6 

11/0*4 

11/9 

30/3 

29*. 

8/0*4 

47/6 

56 

98 

167 

14/9 

M/3 

121 /- 

8/4*. 
30/3 
I e/4*. 
32/6 


72 
670 
794 
35». 
2575 
1840 
700 
226 8 
661 
95 


37/6 

23/10% 

2«IO*f 

28/4*. 

24/9 

21/10*. 

iO/6 

246*. 

199 

19/10% 


IS*. 

28/6 

22/6 

39/2*4 

3/io*. 

1300 

106 

19/7*. 

X 

545 

10 

12*1 


320 

18/3 

23/3 

25/6 

20/3 

156 

331 

35/. 

22*4 

49/3 

IS^ 

104*. 
462 
296 
50/9 
251 
I9»,4 
2 68 
63 
147 
70/- 
143 6 
29/. 
51% 
10/3 
15/9 
13/3 

31% 

15/7% 

4/2*4 

7/9*4 

19/9 

20*. 

5/0*4 

43/6 

26 

70 

107 

5/10% 

7/6 

88/- 

3/11*4 

20 /- 

13/5*4 

15/6 

50*. 

630 

670 

22 *. 

2220 

1632 

635 

149% 

610 

79 


24/6 

16/9 

? 

17/6 

19/- 

17/- 

15/7*. 

6/7*. 

202-4 

158-9 

N/6 



Afrlinoa A ahipi^ng 



American Airlines 

•23% 

+ 2 % 


Brit. A Comm. 

36/3 

| 6 d 

4 2 

Cunard 

23/- 

3d 

10-9 

Furness Withy 

73/- 

- 2/6 

4-1 

Harland A Wolff 


-9d 


Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Y.I450 

20 

2 8 

FI. 162% 

0 9 

4 9 

Laird Group 

4/3% 

*4d 


Lufthansa 

D. 6 I 


3 3 

Ocean Steamship 

21/6 

- 6 d 

6-5 

Pan American 

• 12 *. 



P. A 0 . Dofd. 

36/6 

4*.d 

6 6 

Swan, Hunter 

9/- 



Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.S.572 

-3 

TWA 

• 14*4 

1 - 2 *. 


UAL 

• 22 % 

l-'4 


Stores 

Bijenkorf 


7 

5 4 

Bmts Pure Drug 

M/- 

|- 6 d 

3-0 

Brit. Home Sus. 

34/3 

- 6 d 

3 4 

Burton Group 

34/6* 

M/- 

3 1 

Debenhams 

33/6 

1 66 

6 0 

Galorles Lafayette 

Fr.l57*. 

1 1 

... 

Galerlas Prccdos 

%348 

10 

3-2 

Grattan Ware 

44^ 

1/3 

3-0 

G. T. A. A P 

•27*. 

f-% 

4 7 

GUS *A' 

59/6 

I 6 d 

3 4 

House of Fraser 

24/- 

6 d 

5 9 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2050 

1-40 

4-2 

Int. Stores 

9/9* 

1 3d 

5 9 

Karstadt 

D307 

14 

3 3 

Kaufhof 

D.I27 

2 

4 0 

La Redoutc 

Fr.462 

II 

2 0 

La Rlnascentc 

L.29S% 

1 2*4 

2 7 

Marks A Spencer 

60/3 

|3d 

3 1 

Mitsukoshi 

Y.304 

20 

3 0 

Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 

•24*. 

•A‘2-82 

1 007 

3 3 

Neckerman 

0.82 

2 *. 

2 4 

Nouvetles Gals. 

Fr. 154 8 

+4 3 

2 6 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

74/3 

^ 4/3 

5 3 

Printemps 

Fr.151 

|3 

1 5 

Provid. Clothg. 

36/3 

1 6 d 

3 5 

Sears Roebuck 

•76 

1 1 

1-8 

Teico Stores 

12/8*4 

1 4*Mi 

2 2 

United Drapery 

19/10% 

I'ld 

5 0 

Woolworth 

15/3 

1 7*kI 

6 6 

Textiles, clothing 

Burlington 

•41 


3 4 

Carpets International 16/10% 

1 36 

7 7 

Carrington Viyella 
Coats, Ptns 


1 5*.d 

3 6 

16 / 2*4 

1 IO'hJ 

6 8 

Courtauids 

24/6 

1 1/3 

5 6 

Genesco 

•27*4 



Fng. Calico 

6/9*4 

|9d 

7 3 

Snia Vlscosa Prlv 

47/- 


3 7 

Stevens, J. P 

•29 


8 3 

Teijin 

'f.74 

1-2 

8 1 

Toray Ind 

Y.I08 

3 

7 1 

West Riding W 

7/1% 

1 I*kI 


Woolcombars 

9/1% 

l*«l 


Tobacco 
Brit Amer. Tob 
Carreras 'B' 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

UCilitlea/ralla 

Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kansal Elec P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo EJac. Power 
Tokyo Gas 

Invest trusts 

Alllmce Trust 
Atlas Elec. 

B.E.T. Defd, 

British Assets 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col. 
Globe Inv. 
Industrial A Gen 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 
Rolinco 
WJean Inv. 


117/9 

4/11*4 
21/4% 

14/- 
15/6 

•C.68*4 

Y.670 
Y.794 

•26*4 

Fr.BJ485 + 55 
Fr.B.I820 +55 
Y.700 +32 


[-2/- 

3d 

I l*Kl 
6d 


f % 
-I 26 
+24 
+2 


D.I84*i 

Y.66I 

Y.B9 


35/- 
21/10*. 
17/4*. 
14/3 
23/1% 
24/10*. 
23/- 
20/6 
9/0»4 
Fi,22l 
FI. 169% 
15/1% 


Air Lleolde 
Allied Yp. 
William Ball 


Fr.369 
7/9 
20/3 
23A- 
13/9 
32h 
U/-* 

-T 

36/6 

70(3 

r 

Y.I32 

AenMatthey tt/- 
Llng«Tein«b-yought $10*4 


Bookers 
30)4*1 British Match 

1% Britlsli Oxygen 

British Re^ 
Cope Allman 
Oe La Rue 
Dafgaty 
HeyaWiarf, 
Hudson's B4 
-- 

CJroT 


-7 

I 36 
f 6 

- I'hJ 

+ 1/6 
-7*.d 
+ I’kI 
7*id 

-3*4 

-%d 
13-1 
+ 0 7 


+20 
-6d 
+6d 
+ l/9d 
+4'id 
-6d 
+7*. 
+ l*id 


+ 1^ 
-2/6 
- 11/6 

%■ 


3 8 

7 3 

8 4 
6 4 
4-5 


7 5 
6 3 

6 9 

5 8 
6-4 

7 1 
4-3 
7 6 

6 7 


3 I 
3 5 
5-8 
2 0 

3- 1 

2 3 

3 2 

4 0 

4- 4 

5 3 
1-2 
2-3 


2-4 
71 
10 9 

6- 5 
7 3 

5 9 
4.5-4 

5-5 

9-2 

7- 6 

6 8 

1- 9 

2- 7 

n 

4-0 


Prices, 1970 
Higi' '■ Lev 


Ordinary 


Price, Change'' ' Yield' 
Oec. 30. since. ..^-Dec. 
1^ ’Dec, 16 30 


'37 

595 

114*4 

213 

37/6 

143/6 

27/1*. 

25/9 

14/9 

X" 

12/- 

499 

114/6 

85/6 

205*. 

32*. 

90*. 

32*. 

57*. 

3055 

31 

624*4 

82/3 

54*4 

53 

73 

35 

130/- 

77/- 

66/- 

63/6 

197/6 

580/- 

155/- 

56/1*. 

29*. 

3500 

39'. 

7/3 

32 
52/6 
63/9 
60/6 
182*. 
46% 
54*4 
33/- 
49/- 
135 
73/6 

36*4 

70/6 

55/- 

197/6 

1965 

155/- 

46/- 

2/7% 

S9/6 

32/9 

5/2*. 

N/6 

3/11 


!5“a 

388 

71*. 

139 

35/- 

85/9 

16/10*. 

18/6 

11/3 

26/4*. 

29*. 

5/7*» 

381 

68/6 

X 
20 
60 I 
22*. 
36*. 
2004 
20 

615 % 

56/3 

38*. 

35*. 

51*4 

24 

95/- 

55/- 

44/- 

47/6 

136/3 

245/- 

116/3 

39/- 

20*4 

2600 

29 

3/6 

19% 

26/6 

30/- 

?!4% 

33% 

34*. 

16/6 
36/- 
90 I 
31/- 
23*. 

44/6 

24/6 

120 /- 

1682 

77/6 

29/6 

1/3% 

41/6 

25/6 

2/11 


LIttd'n Industries 
MetellgeaWlscharc 
Minneca M. A M. 
Mluul 

Pllkington Bros. 
Rank Org. ‘A* 
Sears ’A' 

ScaetiM 
Thos. Tllltng 
Turner A Newall 
Union Carbide 
Wilkinson Swd. 
Oil 

Adultalne 
Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Qa. Petroles 
Concinenul Oil 
Geiaenberg AG 
Gulf Oil 
Mobil Oil 
Petrefina 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan. Oil Calif. 
Stan. Oil Indiana 
Sun. Oil N.J. 
Texaco Inc 


w. 

0388 . 

•98*. 

Y.IW 

37/1 

143/6 

26/6 

23/1*1 

13/7*. 

31/- 

•39% 

7/2*4 

Fr.466 
92/. 
tA/6 
Fr.l67-1 
•31% 
DJ4-9 
•32% 
•57*. 
Fr.B305S 
•28% 
620*4 
72/6 
•54*4 
•52% 

•73 

•35 


oFsrr 

Anglo-American 
Charter Cons. 
Cons. Gold Fids. 
General Mining 
J’burg. Cons 
Rand election 
Union Corpn. 
Minea A metala 
Alcan Alum 
Alussulsse 
Amer. Met. Clim. 
Amal. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 
C.A.S.T. 


finance 

123/9 


64/6 
46/9 
SI/9 
155/- 
270/-* 
121/3 
40/6 

•C.23*i 

Fr.S.2650 

•33% 

3/6 
•21*1 
28/- 


Cons'd Tin Smelters 30/- 


De Beers Defd. 
Falconbridgc 
Inter: Nickel 
Kcnnecott 
Lonrho 
MIM Holdings 
Penarroya 
Potgletersrust Plat. 
Reynolds Metals 
R.f.Z. 

Roan Cons 
Selection Trust 
Union Minlerc 
Western Mining 
Zambia, Ang -Am 
PInntationi, etc. 
Assam Cons'd. 
Cons. T. A Lnds. 
Guthrie 

Highinds. A Low 
Jokal 

Plantation HIdgs. 


45/6 
•C.I42 
•45 
•38 
17/- 
40/6 
Fr90 8 
35/6 
•26% 

44/6 

24/6 

125/- 

Fr.B 1775 

92/- 

32/- 

2/4*. 

50/- 
32/6 
5/4 
11/3 
3/9*. 


fl% 

-7 

M% 

+ 11 
I 1/3 
+ 12/6 

+9d 

»4d 

I IO'kI 
+ 1% 

I-id 

I 2 
1-2,'- 

+ 1/9 
+0 3 
+% 

-2 6 
1-1% 

+ 2% 

+ 85 
1% 

% 

2/6 

12% 

I- *4 

f-3 

I '. 


I 3d 
1/6 
6d 
|5/- 
|20/. 
I 1/3 
I/- 

I % 

30 
I 2*. 
4*id 
1% 

I 6d 
1/3 
M/- 

1-2*4 

1-% 

•4 

- 6d 
1 - 2/6 

0 8 
I 1/6 

I 1*4 
1/6 
6d 

I 15 

- I/- 
M/- 


2 4 
I 8 

3 7 
5 3 

1 0 

4 7 

4 3 

5 0 

6 9 
5 0 
8 3 

2 9 

4 6 

5 0 

3 9 

4 6 
4 7 
4 2 

3 3 

4 I 

4 0 

5 I 

4 4 

5 I 

4 6 

7 I 

2 9 
2 8 
2 8 

5 6 

3 4 
41 
3 3 


3 0 

4 I 


9 0 
7 3 

3<"i 


+ 1/6 
4 1/1% 
f I'ld 

I Ttd 


6 9 
5 9 
3 5 

3 6 
5 I 

4 I 
2 5 

34 0 
2 6 
4 8 
0 2 


16-8 
12 0 

9 2 

10 I 
8 9 
10-5 


MonAy niArkAt indicators 

The Bank of England's concession on borrowings for non¬ 
sterling area investments brought the dollar premium down 
from 28i per cent, as buyers held off Eurodollar deposits on 

7 dsys notice, which foil to their lowest for many months, from 

8 per cent to 4} per (sent before Christmas, rose again on 
year-end considerotiona Three month rates continued down 
Sterling was at its strongest since Noverriber. 


7% (from 7'.%, 15/4/70) 


Deposit rates 


7 doya' notice; 


Clearing banks 

5 

Discount houses 

5*4 

Local authorities 

6% 

3 montiu* fixed: 


Local authorities 

7*4-7*4 

Finance houses 

re-B's 

Interbank rate 


7 days’ 

6% 

Traesury bllfa 


3 months’ 

6**14 


Eurostarling deposits (In Faria) 

2 dayi' nodes 7*. 

3 monthi’ 7*%. 


Eurodeller deposits 
7 days' notice 6 

3 months' 6*. 


Naw YaHi 


Treasury bills 

4-83 

Carts, of daposit 

5 75 

Starlingt Spot rate gl-SI 

Forward discount 


(3 fflsntbs') 

•'at oenu 

Forward cover (3 months'): 

Annual .Int. cost 



Investment oirrencyi 
Investment 9 24'i% prem 


Coverod arbitrage mnrglne. 

Tij^nabf^bllls , 

Euredodv/UK local 
•(dhottolos 


InfiMour of 

Last week% 


London 


N.York 
N. York 


Tkisweek% 
1%. London 1%. 


N.York 

London 


_. oHskrago mora lns 

InrAtfollj^Kloda 

MMIOrICv MWU 


(Fdsyf) 

London 


2% London 
2 ‘ London 





















Bucket wheel excavator for the C.E.G.B. 


Our other half 

Cleveland Bridge fabricates almost And Engineering means over 18,000 tons 

anything in steel. That’s the trouble with a of fabricated st,eelwork every year. Any shape, 

name like ours. People overlook the other half any size, any client, anywhere, 

of it. The other half says: And Engineering. And Engineering stands for more than 

And Engineering means roads and 60 years of tough, practical experience on 

viaducts. Machine tool beds and overhead some of the world’s greatest man-made 

cranes. Radio telescopes and offshore drilling landmarks. 

rigs. Tunnelling and earthmoving. Heavy Call us Cleveland Bridge, if you like, 

foundations and building structures. But remember, the other hatf lives too. 


CLEVELAND 

' 2 %e Clevdttid Bridge & Eagineeriag Co. P.O. Box No. 27, Darlington, Co. Durham. 

A member of the Cementation Gtoiq) of Companies. 







•British SlMl* dtt^mdby Bohtrt Clmh^J^ttbyPmt ft Son, Dartmouth, 
Ltngtk 59 ft* Boom it ft. so mt» Draught 8 ft. Kg: Btrmudan Ktuh. 

'British Steel’goes round the world 


Over 50 per cent of the vtlue of Britain’s expoits are sted the prevailing winds and cunents. This is the lint time that a 

or steel-ooittainiiig goods. Last year BSC itself sold some jCmo single-handed, non-stop round trip has heefi Si phtn * 

millioa worth ofpr^uctt to all pans of the world-a sizeable Steel was Chay Blydi’s'own choice for his yacht. “Ub 

contribution to the natkm’s baJanoe of payments-putting unique combination of Ughtnwand toughness makes it the 

BSC among Britain’s top four ezporten. best material for the job”, he says. In addition to the hull, most 

To reach its destination Bridrii Steel travels by almost every ofthe boat’s fixtures and fittings are steel. So is the rigging and 

known means, inclut&ig road, rail, ship and, occasionally, air. much of the equipment which he trill ta^with him. 

And part ofthe giant Rio Niteroi Bridge in Brazil was recently ‘British Steel’ sails round the world, (&^hauled to wind- 

floated into position across Guanabara Bay. ward. And the spirit and challenge Of this unique adventum 

Now a new joum^ has begun w‘British Steel’-a spedsOy qrmbolise the new age of aritufi Steel, 

dea^med steel yadK-asib round the world, with Chay Blyth fVmiB.af.wri 
(vrfao rowed the Atlantic with J«dm Ridgeway in 1966) at the ^ ‘BriSm Sted* an 
hdin, akoe. He will be sailing from But to West-against InforaatiafiOfficer, 


t chart us'X ay’} showing die projected routs 
> availabie frw of charge, neese write to the 
British Steel Carpondon. 

BriUih SlB6l Conxxalibii 

^ 33 QMevienar BlaodC Lein 4 oti,SWi. 











The City of London is rec<^[niKd as the centre 
of the world euro-doUar market, and the pro¬ 
fessionals at Irving Trust are among the most 
expert in the City. Let them place your funds 
in the euro-doUar market. You can count on 
receiving the finest rates available because you 
will be dealing with one of the most active 
and knowiedgeable banks in the euro-doilar 
market. 

Your enquiries will be handledinaprofessidnal 
and business-like manner when you call the 
expertsonOl-6260761. Or telex 888851/2 and 
888854. 

Irving TYiust Company 

36-38 CORNHILL, EC3 • ONE WALL STREET. NEW YORK 

euro-dollar 

market 
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Europe 

Sir —You cJaim (January 2nd) that the 
development of the European Economic 
Community into a United States of Europe, 
or to be more accurate, in view of Turkey’s 
accession, of Eurasia, is a long way off, 
and that the picture of Brussels bureau¬ 
crats “ riding roughshod over the Queen 
in Parliament is mere rhetoric.” However, 
economic union with a common currency 
is planned for 1980, and, as the president 
of the conunission pointed out in the 
October issue of European Community, 
this must mean that most important deci¬ 
sions will be made in Bnissels. As Mr 
Rippon, surely an authority, said to the 
committee of ministers of the Council of 
Europe on December iith . . as soon 
as economic Europe became irreversible 
it would become political Europe. The 
European community is surely irreversible.” 
Even now, the decrees of the commission 
override all national law or the will of 

E arliaments, as the declaration that the 
eber scheme in Germany, favouring rail 
transport of goods, was illegal showed. 

^ Elsewhere, you say that the EuroBrits 
hope that the Government will soon bang 
the EEC drum. As entry may well be 
economic catastrophe, and certainly means 
unlimited Asiatic immigration and the end 
of ‘ our nation, I think the Government 
would do well to continue on their present 
course of playing it down, otherwise even 
the 16 per cent who were shown by the 
November Gallup poll to favour entry will 
desert them.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N 6 G. J. A. Stern 

Sir —One of the minor consolations of life 
is the iact that, provided one is patient 
enough, careful reading of your main 
editorial articles will eventually reveal a 
large cloven hoof poking out of the bag. 

Although 1 very much doubt that the 
vast majority of the British peoiple would 
regard the importation of cheap southern 
labour as one of the rewards of entering 
the common market, I am very happy 
indeed to be able to cite your opinion on 
this matter when speaking privately or 
publicly on the anti-common market side. 

Furthermore, there is no necessary 
correlation between improving the quality 
of life and a lapid rise in the gross national 
product in a country as prosperous as 
we already are. The quality of life in 
th(; United States is surely sufficient wit- 
nqis to that. 

May I take this opportunity, as I start 
my 36th year of weekly reading of The 
^loncmist^ to wish all of you a happy 
ne^ year. It will certainly be an interesting 
djMMrVours faithfully, A. £. G. Hawkins 


Sir —In view of your euphoric enthusiasm 
for joining the common market, will you 
please let us know: 

(a) what terms you think we shall get; 

(b) what effect these will have on our 
balance of payments; 

(c) what size devaluation will be 
necessary towards the end of next 
year to make them supportable ; 

(d) what effect entry plus devaluation 
will have on our standard of living 
and our rate of inflation in 1973-75. 

—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW 3 Derek Bloom 

Rhodesia 

Sir —Mr D. T. M. Williams writes (Decem¬ 
ber 19th) : “How is it possible for you to 
conclude that ‘ during Smith’s republic, 
Rhodesia has deplorably cut back black 
African education, which Was advancing 
fast in Sir Edgar Whitehead’s day.’ I 
think you must have an explanation ! ” 
Indeed you have and you won’t have far 
to look, for Mr Williams has provided the 
answer himself in his table. In terms of 
annual average percentage increases, which 
arc far more meaningful than the abso¬ 
lute increases, Sir Edgar wins comfortably. 
It would, of course, be of interest to know 
by how much the dollar has depreciated 
over the period, for it may well be that 
the figures for expenditure, in real terms, 
have actually declined since Mr Smith 
took over. 

Mr Williams also produces figures for 
African school enrolments, with a very 
fallacious attempt to explain the drop 
in 1969 and 1970. However, even if we 
take 1968 for the purposes of comparison, 
we still find that Ian Smith comes off 
second best. In the three years to 1964, 
enrolments increased by over 18 per cent, 
whilst in the four years to 1968 enrol¬ 
ments increased by less than 12 per cent. 
Here again, a better picture could be 
obtained if we knew the percentage of 
those eligible who actually did enrol, and 
statistics relating to the length of time 
children remained at school. 

Finally, Mr Williams mentioned second¬ 
ary school education, but- did not prove 
his case because the informatioii he supr 
plied was inadequate. In view of the haU 
truths he made ttse of earlier, I read this, 
to use his own words, with disbelief. 4 - 
Yours faithfully, Terence V. DAvr^ 
Sydney i, 

■ ' , ' r I ■ ■ ■ I.I. ■! II I I ■ ' 

Industrial relations 

Sir —You say (Decemb^ 19th): ‘*Thc 
unions qan justly claim that they haye 
done their bit by allowing a 12 per cent , 
reduction in . . . manpower during the 
period. ...” 

It is the acceptance of Ais type of 
thinking which helps to hold the 
country back and. ^ememstrates th^ n^ed 
to rethink our fundain^al approach! 
^ long as the employee^' may terminate 
his employment^is^ovyn volidoti, the 
sanctity^of indi\icbik! 


that the empk^r ma/allO teriidriaie' it, 
and a democratic gover^ent iiiMst be 
prepared to act to prciicrve both these 
freedoms. It is, .o)f course, a xnatter of 
civilised practice that employers dvoold 
inform any trade union they recognise 
the reasons for, and the extent of, 
: any intended redm^KlAacy ; and here^ in 
Kenya, this procedure is enshrined in the 
country’s Industrial Relations Charter 
which was negotiated between the govern¬ 
ment, the employers’ federation and the 
Federation of JUbour in 1962. The secur¬ 
ing and maintenance of equal freedoms on 
both sides of industry is an essential 
prerequisite to progress lor the community 
as a whole, and it would be best if the 
implications of this were thought through 
by the Government now. 

The Kenya Industrial Relations Charter 
also provides for the maintenance of 
essential services through strikes and lock¬ 
outs and the country’s trade unions volun¬ 
tarily agreed to accept an obligation to 
this end in the following terms ; 

Where strike or lock-out action occurs 
essential services (the cessation of which 
would cause injury to humans or animals) 
shall be maintained, but the employees 
concerned shall not be called upon to 
perform any other duties than the main¬ 
tenance of the service concerned. 

This may surely be a mark of maturity 
and responsibility of which the country’s 
unions can be proud. There is, I think, a 
lesson to be drawn from this in the context 
of the recent power dispute and, indeed, 
the Government, employers and unions in 
Britain would in this, and many other 
respects, find Kenya’s Industrial Relations 
Charter worthy of study.—Yours faithfully, 
Nairobi Colin Campbell 

Airports 

Sir —You propose (December 26th) that 
the building of the third London airport 
should be deferred because the existing 
airports could take the growth in air 
traffic for sUch a period that air transport 
may very well be entirely different by the 
time these airports reach capacity. This 
might be a sound argument if the existing 
airports had been located with such 
^ growth in mind and with full knowledge 
of (he effects they would have on the 
people living in the areas round about. But 
this is "far from being t^e case, and what 
in , effect you are suggesting is: ” Large 
numbers of people already have their lives 
made unbearable by Gatwick and Heaths 
row. Let us make it worse for them and 
a growing circle round them, rather than 
establish a new ais]^rt canefully located 
so as /to affect fewer people.” 

May I assuf^ you, that, so far as 
Gatwick is ooncemed, the building of a 
second runway would cieitainly make 
things significantly worse because of the 
build-up of traffic which would come with 
a second runway. In any event, the 
problem of noise is not the only factor 
m be taken into account when posing the 
question whether these existing Airports 
grow kigar. Thie. ?tandllary 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa aNo over 


W 

THOMAS 

TILLING 

LIMITED 

OiPKtor 

of 

sAsiilini 



Ths TilMng Goup of CompofTios 
intend to recruit e Senior Executive 
who, ee e member of the heedquertere 
staff, will be expected to join the 
Boards of a number of the subsidisry 
companies in the Group end in duo 
course to become Chairmen of some 
of them; He will be based in London, 
but a good deal of travelling, both 
in thelinited Kingdom and abroad, 
will be linvolved. This is an 
outstanding opportunity for an able 
and ambitious executive, aged between 
40 and 60, eble to show exceptional 
qualities of ieadership and the ability 
to communicate at all levels: 


Applicants need not necessaniiy 
possess a degree or professional 
quaRification but will need to show a 
pattern of progress to chief executive, 
or at least to director level, possibly 
in more than one type of business and 
covering responsibility for more than, 
one function. Alternatively more (limited 
commercial end Industrial experience 
might be acceptable, d allied with 
time spent in a senior capacity with 
an eatablished firm of management 
consultants. Knowledge of and ability 
to use modern management techniques, 
to plan for profit and growth, and to 
exploit development opportunities will 
be essential 


The appointment will command a high 
salary, with suitable ancillary benefits 
which include a share incentive 
scheme. 


Please vwite in confidence to : 
Kenneth H. Chapman, 

Managing Director, 

Thomas Tilling Ltd, Crewe Houae, 
Curzon Street, London W1Y BAX. 


Banker 


During 1971, one of the senior City institutions— 
a member of the Accepting Houses Committee-7 
will be appointing a director (or director-d^ighate) 
to take charge of sterling banking activities. 

He will work at the top level of management to 
develop the bank's business generally, taking 
speoihe responsibility for the direction, control, 
and management of all sterling lending, 
secured and unsecured. 

Experience of banking is essential—in a merchant 
bank, or the central management of a clearing bank 
or other financial institution. 

Age is not important, except as an indication 
of experience and potential. 

Remuneration and prospects may be discussed 
privately with the consultant. The appointment 
will be appropriate for a man now earning 
between £7,000 and about £10,000 per annum. 


THE Letters will be handled in confidence by the coneultant: 

FACULTIES 

PARTNERSHIP 26 GrosveMr^^M^ 


Space on this page is reserved for 
managerial appointments carrying 
salaries of £5,000 p.a. and above. 

Other appointments are advertised in the 
classified section on pages 91 to 95. 

Inquiries for space on this page 
and in the classified section are 
invited by: 

J. £. J. Johnson, 

Classified Advertisement Manager, 
Telephone 01’-930 5155 


FINANCIAL 

CONTROLLER 

Engineering Group £15,000 

for a very large and well-known organisa¬ 
tion which has extensive interests principally 
in the engineering field both at home and 
overseas. 

The organisation is controlled from a small 
London Head Office and coniprises both 
subsidiary conipanies and divisions. 

The new Financial Controller must be a 
man of considerable experience both in 
control accounting and financial adminis¬ 
tration-probably between 45 and 55. 

In due course it is expected that the appoint¬ 
ment will lead to a seat on t|ie main Board. 
Total remuneration will be arduhd £15,000 
per annum. 

Private letters to A. J. C. Lyddon. 


All letters will be treated in strictest confidence and 
should be addressed to the consultant. 




Executive Selection Division 

OLD COURT MOOSE • OLD COURT PLACE - LOffOON W8 ' 
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industrial and urban development and its 
impact on the sbrrpunding countryside and 
existing cohimunities are vital factors 
and are themselves subject to many limita¬ 
tions which, in the case of Gatwick, are 
fundamental. 

On one thing we can all agree, namely 
that the Government's decision on the 
Roskill recommendation must take 
account of the future at least of the exist¬ 
ing airports in the region, if not nationally, 
although the whole of West Sussex will 
sincerely hope that their reasoning when 
doing so does not follow the lines of your 
article.—Yours faithfully, G. C. Godber 
Clerk of the County Council 
Chichester, Sussex 

Sir —Mr Peter Adam suggests that duty 
free purchases should be made on arrival 
instead of, or perhaps as well as, at the 
point of departure (Letters, December 19th). 
This seems to have been arranged satis¬ 
factorily at Brussels airport and it would 
be interesting to know whether there arc 
any objections to similar arrangements 
being made at London airport.—Yours 
faithfully, Cecil W. Robinson 

Birmingham 


Airlines 

Sir —“High in the sky ” (November 28th) 
concludes with the following sentence : 
The New Zealand government was very 
taken by this sales line but, under the 
threat of resignation by the National Air¬ 
ways Corporation board cn bloc, yielded 
and let the airline buy what it wanted. 
This is entirely incorrect. At no stage 
was there any talk of resignation threats, 
either by any individual director or by 
the board as a whole. The only considera¬ 
tion which engaged the attention of both 
the government and my board was to select 
the aircraft best suited to New Zealand 
conditions.—Yours faithfully, 

A. F. Gilkison 
Chairman, 
National Airways Corporation 
Invercargill, New Zealand 

Sir—I understand that, in the interest of 
stimulating competition, as from April i, 
1971, my choice of British-operated 
Bights to the United Kingdom will change 
from the present choice of cither BO AC 
or BUA to BUA-Caledonian only. How 
curious.—Yours faithfully, R. M. Bale 
Lagos 


Lorries 

Sir —Contrary to the statement in ** Bigger 
can be better ” (December 19th) the 
minister’s decision on heavy lorries was 
Sii triumph of fact over prejudice. By 
i^reasing the maximum allowable weight 
torn 32 tons to 44, that is, by 37.5 per 
c^t, but o^y ii|creasing the length from 
15 metres which, for the same 

\^dth, meaiv in increase in area of only 
pc** cent, the average load over the 
area coneemed would be increased by 33 
pbr.efP4> This wQi4ji.not,be alleviated by 


an increase in the number of wheels and 
axles, as they would of necessity have to be 
close together, still concentrating the load 
over virtually the same area. 

For roads designed with a factor of 
.safety of 2, this would be reduced to 1.5, 
and similarly a factor of safety of 1.5 
would be reduced to i. This would mean, 
not only the fundamental redesigning of 
all future roads, but the alteration of all 
existing major roads and motorways, a 
daunting prospect which the mini.ster, 
quite rightly, decided not to impose on the 
country, as the a.stronomical cost would 
swamp any economic advantage that 
might have been derived from the increase 
in weight. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
logistic advantages of the heavier vehicles 
arc self-evident, and it would be to the 
country’s advantage to investigate ways 
and means of accommodating them, since 
traditional roads are impracticable. Your 
correspondent lists the logical steps in the 
argument: a larger vehicle is more 
efficient than a smaller one, hence the next 
step is a large vehicle with trailer, then a 
large vehicle with several trailers. But why 
stop there ? Why avoid pressing the 
argument to its logical conclusion, a 
powerful engine pulling 50 trailers, which 
is easily achieved by the use of flanged 
steel wheels on steel rails. 

In short, road haulage has reached the 
stage that all enterprises reach at some 
time in their histories, namely the 
opportunity to rethink their future policy. 
At present, on a ton-mileage ba.sis, it 
carries 90 per cent of the country’s traffic 
in distances under 25 miles, whcrea.s, at 
the other end of the scale, rail’s carriage 
of fuel and steel for distances exceeding 
100 miles is double that of road transport. 
This should surely point the way; the 
logical spheres of the two forms of 
transport are clearly defined, and there 
seems to be little merit in attempting to 
strain road haulage beyond the limits of 
its natural functions.—Yours faithfully, 
University of London A. W. T. Daniel 

Sir —In your piece about the Grovernment 
restrictions on the weight of lorries 
(December 19th) you appear to ignore 
totally one important environmental 
hazard presented by heavier lorries, 
namely that of danger to life. It is a 
particularly unfortunate omission, since 
there has been a series of recent reports 
which highlight the potential dangers to 
life and limb of increasing the weight of 
lorries. Two reports from the Road 
Research Laboratory, for example, make 
the point quite clearly; quite aside from 
the recent discovery (reported in the 
Leyland Journal) of so called “ slow 
speed roll-over.” 

You also ignore, or at best leave impli¬ 
cit, the damaging effect on surrounding 
buildings of the weight of lorries at a 
time When there are a number of striking 
exarpples of this. Your own suggestion, 
that the effect 6f h<Avier lorries might be 
to reduce the total number of lorries, 


being somewhat contentious, it is difficult 
to see how your initial remarks about the 
Government restrictions are justified. They 
are surely a welcome sign that Mr 
Walker and his department are willing 
to consider other than purely commercial 
arguments.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW^ Lendbll Ellis 


Monsters 

Sm—Years ago the international press 
decided that the famous theologian-author 
Professor Edward Schillebeekx was Dutch, 
although he was and is Belgian. 

The Economist of November 28th now 
sets out to do the same to Mr Bernard 
Heuvelmans, our fascinating friend and 
author of “ On the Track of Unknown 
Animals.” 

Admittedly, the nationality of either 
author is of little importance. But why 
bother to mention it if you cannot be 
bothered to check first ?—Yours faithfully, 
Dar-es-Salaam F. M. Hintjens 


Pakistan 

Sir — The Economist of December 12th 
shows a photograph which displays the 
election symbol of Khan Abdul Qayyum 
Khan’s own “ branch ” of the Muslim 
League, a tiger. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s 
Pakistan People’s party election symbol is 
a sword, and the party has its own tri¬ 
colour flag—red, black and green.—Yours 
faithfully, Herbert Feldman 

Karachi 


Filipinos 

Sir —Why does The Economist refer to 
Filipinos as Senor (November 28th) ? So 
far as I know, no one else, including the 
Filipinos, does so. Why not Mr Marcos 
and Mr Manglapus, etc ?—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Harry L. Case 

East Lansing, Michigan 


Retail 

Business 


Issue No. 155, Januery 1971 features: 

RAZOR BLADES 
FLOOR AND FURNITURE 
POLISHES 
CREDIT CARDS 
NATURAL CHEESE 

Year’s subscription £45 (US$120). 
Single copies £6 (US$18) each. 
Details from: 


THE ECONOMIST 
INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTt) 


Sptneer House 27 St. .lames's Place 
London SW1 Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6850 

19 Herbert Piece Dublin 2 Tel. 67441 
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The 

helpful 

banh. 


To get a start in Canada you need 
the h^pof our bank on ta^toes, labour, 
government guiddines, economic 
facts, and other pertinent information. 
ViHte today (on 
your lettertiead) 
for your free copy 
of ^Businessmanls 
Canada7.*and 
see hmv hek>ful 

itcanbe. Ca«iadafe 




ASSETS EXCEED 
ELEVEN BILLION DOLLARS 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


liUeniatioiuil 

Bank 


Head Office; Montreal, Place Ville Mane 
London: 6 Lothbury, London E.C. 2. 01-606-6633 
2C0Ckspur, London S.W. 1. 01.930.7921 
New York: 68 William St., New Yprk 10005 (344-1100) 
Also in ^>aris, flrusscis, Frankfurt, Beirut and Hong Kong. 
Over 1200 offices in Canada and around the world. 
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(Orient and Occident Nevermore the twain shall part.) 
-Johann W<illgang von Goelhe. 1749 1832 - 


If you insist on 

the highest mountains, the biggest city, 
the loveliest memorial, and 
the fastest railway in the world, - 
you'll just have 

to make your way to the Far East. 


F ourteen years ago Swissair 

first had to fiv to the Far East, 
because a few rich tourists and far¬ 
sighted businessmen demanded it. 

Today Swissair is constantly fly¬ 
ing from Europe to Singapore, 
Karachi, Bombay, Bangkok, Co¬ 
lombo, Manila, Hong Kong and 
Tokyo. And between Hong Kong 
and Bangkok: between Manila 
and Tokyo: between Singa¬ 
pore and Colombo, And so on 
and so forth. 

What goes on there? 

Nothing, actually, except 
that India has become a 
tourist country and an in- ' 
dustrial nation, since 1630 , 
when Shah Jahan built the. 

Taj Mahal. 

Nothing, except that Hong 
Kong has crowned a turbulent 
past by becoming a great metro¬ 
polis and flooding the department 
stores of the western world with 
merchandise at improbable 
prices, from paper tigers to typ¬ 
ical Swiss souvenirs. 

Nothing, except that occiden¬ 
tal businessmen realized after 
Osaka, if they hadn't before, 
that the Japanese are giving 



up imitation in favor of setting exam¬ 
ples to be emulated. 

Nothing, except that experience- 
hungry tourists have discovered the 
beauties of Thailand (and the Thai 
ladies) and the Philippines (and 
the Filipino ladies). 

In short, nothing has hap¬ 
pened except that we’ve dis¬ 
covered Asia, or perhaps 
Asia has discovered us. 

And that a tremendous, 
peaceable, two-way inva¬ 
sion of tourists and bus¬ 
inessmen is going on. And 
if that’s the kind of party 
it is, why should a Swiss 
airline, of all nationalities, 
stay at home? So Swissair 
flies six times a week to the 
or East, like four times to 
Tokyo, and it\s the only airline 
in the world that flies nonstop from 
Athens to Bangkok and vice versa. 
Starting in April, 1971 , nonstop 
from Geneva to Bombay. And 
twice a week from Singapore and 
once from Hong Kong to Europe 
by so-called daylight flights: the 
stpt never sets on the plane. 

In short, the more Swissair 
grows, the more Asia shrinks. 


Illustration I'rom “Unsicrblithcs Indien", by Alfred Nawraih, 
■’ ' ^ubiishcd by Anion Schroll & (’o . Vienna 


Nepalese bronze, 21 inches high, represent- 
mg Bodhisatva Padm^pani, son of the 
Buddha Amitabha. (He had tried to bring 
salvation forever to man bnd beast. In 


despair at the failure of his undertaking, 
his head hurst into innumerable pieces. 

His father, moved by compassion, re¬ 
shaped the fragments to make ten new 


heads, which he set one tn the other upon 
the son's shoulders, each head smaller than 
the one below, and topped with his own 
head.) 
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MIDLANDS INDUSTRIAL ESTATES by 

/I 1 *« A bullock 

/I .1^ WDEVELOPMENTS 



* ttmCHED urns 6.000 to ZOOMO tq, ft.:T&lKBmDUAlMOlllllBmiTS 

•kBxcHLEHT OffieiS Fmfmi$ miiEHciiist 
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Please send particulars of your developments at 
the following sites (tick where applicable). 


Name 


Compenr-- 


Mdrass 



Tachbrook Road ■ 
Wplaall Road 
Dudley Street ■ 
Heeley Road 
Windsor fload 
James Bridge 
Fryers Road 
Neehells 


Leamington Spa 
Norton Canes 
West Bromwich 
Selly Oak 
Redditeh 
Walsall 
Bloxwich 
Birmingham 


BULLOCK DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED • NORTHGATE ALDRIDGE. STAFFS 

Telephone: ALDRIDGE (0922) 54141 - Telex: 338355 


I 
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The fkte^lliieis of thelong distance Aiislialian 


Every airlirte has smiting hostesses. But nobody 
has that speciat open-hearted Qantas smite. 

And it’s a smite you’ll find flying with us to New York 
or London, Honolulu or Acapulco—anywhere 
around the world. An airline is only 4s great as the 
people who fly it. 

And lhat’a what 
has made us 

what we are today. t^rouqh our motn cot-peN 

* j. , ■ 



•e 



1970 


The 

hoiioiiiist 


January g, igyi 



The price of those arms 


If Mr Heath means to sell arms to South Africa, without 
doing Britain’s interests more harm than good, he will 
have to get the South Africans to help him. That may 
sound a tall order ; but the situation he has got himself 
into leaves him no choice. The evidence is that Mr 
Heath does intend tc go ahead and sell, though he 
plainly values his ear-drums enoug'h not to make the 
actual announcement during the Conunonwealth con¬ 
ference that starts in Singapore on Thursday. He means 
to go ahead not only because he thinks Britain’s balance 
of payments could do with an export of that size, and 
not even mainly because he thinks something has got to 
be done about the arrival of the Russian navy in the 
Indian Ocean. What is really pushing him forward is 
his belief that all the important things he wants to do 
during his Prime Ministership—getting into Europe, 
reforming the trade unions, beating inflation—depend on 
his ability to steer a straight course through some very 
rough seas, and he does not want the decisive year of 
1971 to start with a demonstration that the wheel can 
be knocked out of his hands. 

That is the political calculation which hems him in on 
one side. But on the other side there is the undemolished 
opposition to any British sale of arms, of any kind, to 
South Africa. The danger is not that a lot of countries 
are likely to walk out of the Commonwealth as soon as 
he makes his announcement. It is possible that most of 
the African members of the Commonwealth still value the 
£50-odd million a year they get in aid from Britain 
enough to hold on to the formal connection. But the 
formal connection is not what matters in the end. What 
Mr Heath has to worry about, if he cannot put his ideas 
across better than he has done so far, is a slow disintegra¬ 
tion of the practical links between Britain and a large part 
of Africa: the trade, the British advisers, the informal 
coming and going of politidans. That is what influence 
means, and the danger is tha^ at the end of the day 
Britain will have less of it in black Africa than Russia 
docs. There-will be no net gain for British interests if 


Mr Heath and the Russians are in a revolving door: if 
the act of pushing them back in the Indian Ocean propels 
them into Africa itself. 

This is what Mr Heath has to try to stop happening, 
and the attempt will have to begin all over again in 
Singapore next Thursday. The people he will be trying 
to persuade are not first and foremost the leaders of the 
African countries. These hurt and angry men are not 
yet ready to listen, at any rate to Mr Heath, at any rate 
on an occasion when rhetoric will come easier than 
reasoning. It would be like trying to persuade an audience 
of Lithuanian exiles of the desirability of doing business 
with the Soviet Union. Some of them will very likely walk 
out of the meeting at some stage. The people Mr Heath 
should be trying to convince in Singapore are those who 
at least are willing to listen to his arguments, and whom 
the Africans may be prepared to listen to afterwards: 
people like Mr Lee Kuan Yew himself, and Tun Razak 
of Malaysia, and Sir Seewoosagur Ramgoolam of 
Mauritius, and Mr Trudeau of Canada, and perhaps Mrs 
Bandaranaike of Ceylon. These are the ones who, if not 
yet persuaded, may be persuadable. There are three things 
Mr Heath should be trying to get them to believe. 

The first is that it is not only Britain’s interest, but 
a lot of other people’s as well, that Russia should not be 
the dominant naval power in the Indian Ocean by 1975. 
Six months ago, when the Tories had just come to power 
and South Africa’s foreign minister had shot into Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home’s room like a thirsty man a^ opening 
time, it might have seemed that it would be enough to 
establish that one fairly basic proposition. It has not been 
enough, as it turned out ; but in fact Mr Heath has 
had the better of this particular part of the aigument. 
President Nixon has accepted the strategic case for 
counterbalancing the Russian fleet in the Indian Qcean, 
though he is not going to make himself unpopular with 
anybody by saying whether he thinks selling arms to South 
Africa is the right way of doing it. So have rather more 
countries than a reader of British newspapers might have 
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come to believe. And most of the counter-arguments put 
up by Mr Heath’s opponents have come to look 
increasingly unconvincing—largely because these people 
are talking about the wrong time-scale. 

It is no help to point btiit that, in 1971, Russia’s warships 
are still operating a long way away from South Africa in 
the northern half of the Indian Ocean and that, in 1971, 
the South Africans* own interests may anyway make them 
decide to go on co-operating with the Royal Navy even 
if Britain does not sell them those frigates and Nimrods. It 
may be true, but 1971 is not the problem. The difficult 
time will come later on, if and when the Russian ships 
start ranging farther south—as they presumably will— 
and nobody, neither the South Africans nor anyone else, 
has the reconnaissance aircraft and frigates needed to keep 
watch on them down there. It is the decisions taken in 
1971 that will decide the naval balance of power in the 
Indian Ocean in 1975 and after. That is the inconvenient 
thing about defence planning. You have to take your 
decisions before the problem bits you between the eyes. 

And in fact the probable size of the problem can be 
estimated with a fair degree of accuracy. It is unlikely 
that, in any year from now on, the maximum strength 
of the Russian fleet in the area will be any smaller than 
its maximum strength in 1970, which was 11 fighting 
ships and nine supply ships. No doubt the number will 
rise if the Russians increase their shipbuilding programme, 
or if the Suez canal is reopened and they can push in 
extra ships from the Mediterranean instead of taking 
them the long way round, or if they simply decide to 
reinforce the 'Indian Ocean because that is where the line 
of least resistance is ; after all, that is the way the Russians 
like to operate. It is not very difficult to work out approxi¬ 
mately how many ships and aircraft would be needed to 
cope with any given number of Russian warships. The 
idea is not to go and pick a fight with them. It is to have 
the necessary deterrent on hand. The aim is to prevent 
the Russians from coming to enjoy the sort of naval 
superiority which the British enjoyed for so long, and 
which enables you to do so many <ffierent things to help 
your friends and discourage your adversaries—showing the 
flag here, putting some marines ashore there, mounting 
the occasional blockade (remember what that did in Cuba 
in 1962), maybe giving a little discreet help to a friendly 
coup d’etat. The British should need no reminding of all 
the many ways in which naval power draws political 
power in its wake—and three of the African leaders know 
better than anyone how they were saved from their own 
mutinous armies by British intervention in January, 1964. 
So the calculations can be made. If the western powers— 
the opposition to Russia, if it sounds better that way— 
can between them put a total of x modem reconnaissance 
aircraft and y surface warships and z submarines into 
the Indian Ocean in the next few years, the exact number 
depending on the Soviet fleet’s size, the Russians will 
probably be deterred from using their naval power. If x 
and y and z are unavailable they will not. 

The number of ships and aircraft required is not very 
large ; a couj^e of squadrons of Nimrods, two or three 
l^ter-killer submarines and eight or nine surface ships 
-fi^the right sort will probably be enough unless the 


Russians really pour their Qwq stuff m.. But ;tj^at.j^qy4te 
a lot more than is going to W ^hoiiy'does 

anything more than he is ddiiig 
thing Mr Heath has to do in Singa^rt/the 
Commonwealth’s prime minist^ h(W"thcy thiiijc gap 
can be closed if South Africa is Icft out of the reckSnSig. 

Of course, the easy answer they will want to make is 
that Britain should do it all by itself. That is why this 
paper worked out, on November 21st, how much it would 
cost Britain to provide the absolutely rock-bottom number 
of extra ships and planes. The answer was between 
£120 million and £195 million over the next three years, 
with up to £15 million a year for ruifhing costs after¬ 
wards. That is a lot to ask of a country whose defence 
budget, as a proportion of its gross national product, is 
already larger than that of any other Commonwealth 
country except Nigeria. The Heath Government, like the 
Wilson one in 1964, came into office saying it wanted 
to stop Britain’s defence spending rising even higher. There 
is no evidence—and it may be a pity—that the majority 
of British opinion disagrees with it ; nobody wrote to The 
Economist after November 21st to say that he thought 
Britain should spend that extra £120 million-£i95 
million rather than sell arms to South Africa. 


But if Britain alone cannot do what is needed in the 
Indian Ocean, who else is going to help ? Maybe the 
United States can be persuaded to chip in a bit. But not 
much: it is unseemly for countries that spend one breath 
telling the Americans they should not try to be the world’s 
policemen to spend the next asking them to come and 
swing a baton round a whole new ocean. And the only 
other possibility that is likely to be mentioned at Singapore 
is the Commonwealth itself, or the part of it that lies 
around the Indian Ocean. But countries like India and 
Tanzania are not going to do anything that would dis¬ 
please Russia ; and none of the others, with the single 
exception of Australia, can be expected to put up any 
real money. There is something to be said for a Com¬ 
monwealth sub-committee on the Indian Ocean, which 
would at least have the advantage of making people look 
at the strategic realities of the area. That may be what 
Mrs Bandaranaike is suggesting. But the only way in 
which most of these countries could contribute towards the 
necessary hardware, the ships and the aircraft, would be 
for Britain, or somebody, to give them the money to do it 
with. And that is where we came in. 

This is why Mr Heath seems to have made up his 
mind that it is South Africa or nothing: either he sells 
those arms, or the odds are that control of the Indian 
Ocean goes to Russia by default. It is here that he has 
to make his third point to the prime ministers in Singa¬ 
pore ; and it is here that the South Africans will be 
required to help. 

The South African government has to realise that the 
interests of Britain and South Africa run parallel with 
each other for a certain distance, but only so far, and after 
that they diveigc sharply* The South: Africans dislike the 
thought of a Russian-dominated Indian Ocean as strongly 
as the British do ; it is not the shared interest that is 
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in doubt, it is the South Africans’ ability to get hold of 
the naval equipment they will need to do something about 
it. They can probably reckon that any British government 
will oppose the idea of applying sanctions to South Africa 
in order to make it change its internal policies ; that has 
never been the way the British see the relationship between 
trade and politics, with the communists or anybody else. 
Those are the interests the two countries have in common. 
But that is as far as it goes. It is no part of British policy 
to do anything that can be construed as giving encourage¬ 
ment to apartheid. The most damaging thing that has 
been said about the proposed arms deal is that the South 
African government is construing it that way. Mr Heath 
has got to show that the charge will not stick. 

Of course, nobody thinks that Mr Heath himself has 
anything but contempt for what the South Africans have 
done in the name of apartheid. Even those who still go 
on saying that he is “ taking sides ” in Africa—and who 
seem to accept that phrase’s appalling assumption that 
a racial war is inevitable—do not accuse him of that. 
The argument that the highly complicated naval equip¬ 
ment he wants to sell to South Africa could be u.sed for 
internal repression has mercifully been abandoned for 
the nonsense that it was. But it has to be said that Mr 
Heath is unlikely to win the Commonwealth’s consent 
to the sale of these weapons —and he will not deserve to 
win it—unless he can demonstrate that the sale is not 
going to make life evefi worse for South Africa’s blacks. 
He has to tell Mr Vorster that the Nimrods and frigates 
have a political price as well as a commercial one. If the 
sale goes through, the South African government will have 
to show, within a reasonable period of time, that it has 


called a halt to the growing brutality of its doth^sck 
policy. Mr Heath cannot be expected to spell out in pubKc 
just what concessions he wants the South African^ to 
make ; that would make it certain that they would reject 
them. But he can send someone to tell therh privately the 
sort of thing he is looking for as evidence of their good 
faith towards him and British opinion: an easing of the 
banning system, perhaps, more money for African wclfart, 
the release of a few prisoners. This could be ctifoited 
quite simply ; if the evidence were not forthcoming within 
the required time, the delivery of the arms would stop, 
the spare parts would be withheld, and South Africa 
would feel more alone than it has ever done. 

It is not the dismantling of apartheid that Mr Heath 
would be asking for ; it is some reason for |)eopIe to 
believe that things are not getting inexorably worse in 
South Africa. Mr Vorster has his own reasons for wanting 
to persuade the world of that. His attempt to get some of 
black Africa’s doors opened to his government depends 
on it. So does the belief to which most liberaLs still cling: 
that if black Africa and the white-run south will agree 
to a period of more or less peaceful coexistence the econo¬ 
mic forces at work inside South Africa will slowly make 
it a more tolerable society. It may not be a hope you can 
put all your money on, but it is the best hope we have. 
The issue in the row about the arms sales is no longer just 
the Indian Ocean. It is what is to happen in South 
Africa itself. The opposition to Mr Heath’s proposals has 
already achieved that much. All credit to it for doing so. 
If Mr Heath can go some way in persuading the Com¬ 
monwealth’s leaders next week that he sees it that way 
too, he may find them less hostile than he feared. 



Any other business ? 

There is more to the meeting in Lee Kuan Yew's Singapore than the arms 
issue—and more to the Commonwealth than meetings like this one 


The custom of the Commonwealth heads of government 
has been to meet at intervals and talk about things in 
general—not to stage a conference about a single pn)blem. 
The rule, like most things in the Commonwealth, is 
flexible. There were, for instance, prime ministers’ meetings 
in 1962 and 1966 that were focused, respectively, on 
British entry into the common market and on the 
Rhodesian rebellion. But the present concentration on the 
prospect of a British arms deal with South Africa should 
not lead people to think that nothing else will be discussed 
in Singapore next week. If the other topics loom less large, 
this is partly because they have been extensively canvassed 
through the Commonwealth’s many alternative channels, 
and partly because they do not interest all the 31 member 
states equally. 

Many of these members have long ago adjusted their 
sights to the idea of British entry into Europe. They have 
thereby helped to confound those opponents of British 
entry who have tried to depict the Commonwealth as the 
community’s implacable rival, forgetting that its tradition 


is one of worldwide trade, not of exclusivity in a protec¬ 
tionist huddle. Britain is by now only one of a number 
of Commonwealth members who maintain representatives 
at the European community’s Brussels headquarters. The 
east African members, Nigeria and Malta arc prominent 
among tliose who have moved in the directiqn of associa¬ 
tion with the community. And mlnistOT froii^:> UJ 4 w 
Zealand and several of the sugar-pn>ducing Wmbit^^ 
been much on the move in recent monthii, statiitg 
particular arguments in Brussels and other west 
capitals as well as in London. ^ , 

At Singapore, the common market is likely tb^'caiis^J^ 
debate around the conference table than in the private 
talks that are valuable by-products of these gatherings. 
This will be even more true of the south-east Asian defence 
question ; the other prime ministers and presidents would 
not wish to become visibly involved in anything that 
may pass between the British, Au^ndians, New 
Ze^anders, Malaysians and Singaporeans. As host, Mr 
Lee Kuan Yew will certainly take his opportunity to 


impress his views about a continuing British military 
presence in the region on as many as possible of his guests. 
But front most the sympathy he elicits will be expressed 
privately. As to Britain’s immigration policies in general, 
and the plight of its Asian citizens in Africa in particular, 
there is no reason to expect these matters to loom large 
at Singapore after the strong “ it’s our business, not 
yours ” line taken by Mr Wilson and Mr Callaghan at 
the last Commonwealth conference, just two years ago. 

This conference will doubtless follow custom by review¬ 
ing international economic trends, with special reference 
to the poorer countries’ problems and the richer ones’ 
intentions about both development aid and investment ; 
here Mr Heath’s express preference for investment may 
be at least partly offset by Mr Trudeau’s anxiety to 
reverse the present decline in real aid. And, whatever else 
the Commonwealth members discuss, they must give some 
thought to the future of their own association. This is their 
first top-level meeting to be held outside London, apart 
from the special meeting on Rhodesia in January, 1966 (a 
depressing precedent, for the Nigerian host government 
was violently overthrown only a few days later). Their 
present convergence on Singapore is a logical step farther 
along the road they took in 1965, when they created their 
joint secretariat. It ought not to irk Britain that the other 
members should have insisted on breaking up the old 
pattern of meetings held in London and staffed (and 
sometimes rather visibly manipulated) by the British ; 
why shouldn’t the Commonwealth as an institution, like 
its members, be encouraged to stand on its own feet ? But, 
having at last loosened mother’s grip on the teapot, the 
family must try to make up its collective mind not only 
about who shall pour the next round but also about the 
nature of the brew. 

The Commonwealth’s numerous (and very diverse) 
enemies are most unlikely to have the satisfaction of seeing 
it predecease them. It has shown an astonishing ability 
to resist storm and stress, to adapt itself to change, to 
develop new forms of activity. (All this, of course, refers 
to the real Commonwealth, not to the pseudo-one based 
on the 1932 Ottawa trade preference agreements, which 
has never in practice coincided with the real one.) One 
would hesitate to predict that even the simultaneous with¬ 
drawal of Britain and all the 12 African members would 
bring its protean tale to an end. But the question whether 
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it will continue to exist is a good deal less relevant than 
the question of the purpose it serves. 

There is much more to it than meetings of prime 
ministers and presidents. With all due respect to those 
very important people, it must be noted that their meetings 
resemble the highest peak of a vast submerged land mass 
which, every second year, throws up a small, visible, 
usually eruptive and strictly temporary island. In between 
these outbreaks, the lower-level business of consultation 
and co-operation goes bubbling on beneath the surface. 
Since the creation of the joint secretariat and the asso¬ 
ciated Commonwealth Foundation, these multifarious links 
have been gently but perceptibly systematised. Together, 
they constitute a unique mechanism involving nearly 900 
million people on both sides of the great divide between 
the rich and the poor countries, the white and other 
races, the ex-colonisers and the ex-colonised. 

These bridges may be fragile ; they may creak when 
the wind blows cold from Wolverhampton, or when a 
Zambian minister and the Monday Club join in the 
stomping type of war dance ; and, like all bridges, they 
merely make contact possible—if nobody uses them, ho 
contact is made. But anybody who is inclined to dismiss 
them as mere sentimental vestiges should perhaps note 
that there arc many distinctly hard-nosed men, in places 
ranging from Peking to Pretoria, who would be glad to 
see these bridges collapse. 

A few years ago a British prime minister gave warning 
that “ if we cannot maintain our Commonwealth bridge 
between the races and the colours, the outlook for the 
rest of the world is grim.” We should not be unduly 
disturbed, he said, by the fact that the Commonwealth 
was rapidly changing. His government would do all it 
could to avert the grave danger that the gulf between 
the richer nations of the north and the poorer nations 
of the south might “ widen until it was unbridgeable.” 

There is no more worthwhile task in the world today,” 
he concluded, “ than to make the modem Commonwealth 
a going concern.” That was Sir Alec Douglas-Home—the 
present Foreign and Commonwealth Secretary. He was 
addressing a Con.servative rally in April, 1964 ; and when 
he had said his piece they gave him a standing ovation. 
Rightly, for it was an admirable statement of what the 
Commonwealth is all about. It would be nice to hear him 
say it again in Singapore next week. 



Two years to go 

At mid-term President Nixon has coped with the Vietnam war, 
but coping with peace may be as difficult electorally 


The. presidential campaign which will be decided by the 
votehtin November, 1972, has already opened in America, 
however much Mr Nixon may declare, as he did on Mon- 
dayv Aat he will be a President and not a party politician 
ue#lhe election year has actually begun. This was in 
alfl^ed hour-long television interview, in which he 
stflpbd out what he felt were his^accomplishments to 


date and how he hoped to improve on them in the coming 
two years. A President who was elected by less than half 
the popular vote and who must deal with a Congress 
controlled by the opposition cannot afford not to be a 
politician, especially if he intends to run for re-election 
—as Mr Nbeon obviously does. 

But his poor showing in last November’s congressional 
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campaign, and in the opinion polls since then, has made it 
clear that he is vulnerable as a first^tetm President has 
seldom been. The immediate, although perhaps not the 
lasting, effect of this evidence that the Democrats’ presi¬ 
dential nomination will be worth having in 1972 has been 
to give new unity and new energy to that divided, self¬ 
destructive party. For the present it is coagulating round 
Senator Muskie, whose performance in the past two 
elections puts him deservedly out in front as a leader. This 
week he began the series of tours that are obligatory for a 
presidential hopeful round the world’s trouble spots, 
beginning with the most critical of all at present—Israel 
and Egypt. 

A renewal of serious hostilities in the Middle East could 
shatter Mr Nixon’s confidence that his main concern for 
the last two years of this Administration is how to win 
peace at home. So, perhaps, could some breakdown in 
negotiations with the Soviet Union, though the President 
is reasonably confident about the way in which that 
relationship is going. One thing seems sure : that the 
United States will have its ground troops out of Vietnam 
by 1972 (see page 16) and out without too many voices 
claiming that he is still running the risk of a political 
defeat in Saigon. 

The test now is how to get back to a peacetime economy 
and this is turning out to be far more difficult than was 
expected, mainly because of the obstinate inflation which 
has eaten up the budg^fi surplus that was to have eased 
the transition as defence spending ran down. The inflation 
itself may be the result of the way in which the previous 
Democratic Administration financed the war ; but the 
present unemployment is the result of the way in which 
this Republican Administration has tried to check the 
inflation—and so far it has not even succeeded in doing 
that. The President insists, however, that the rise in the 
cost of living will be arrested in 1971. He also insists that 
the economy will be growing again, with unemployment 
down to acceptable limits by the end of 1972. 

All this is going to be achieved, he maintains, without 
wage and price controls and without additional taxation. 
Obviously none of these would have voter appeal—but 
unemployment and inflation have even less, as last 
November’s elections demonstrated. To get the resumption 
of growth he needs the President is counting on an 
expansionary monetary policy, but this depends on the 
Federal Reserve Board. And the chairman of the central 
bank, Dr Arthur Bums, has recently made it quite clear 
that he will not be willing to ease the mpney supply with¬ 
out some measure of wage and price regulation. The 
Federal Reserve is always more concerned about inflation 
than about unemployment, partly because it never forgets 
about America’s shaky balance of international payments 
(which the President did not even mention in his telcT 
vision interview). So here there is room for a damaging 
dispute with the Administration, quite apart from the 
doubts of some economists about whether the necessary 
rate of expansion can be achieved at all. 

One doubt which Prerident Nixon has at last scotched 
completely is whether he would undertake an activist 
economic policy if it became necessary. In the current 
year he haS been forced into deficit financing by Congress 


(and by the falling off of revenues as a result of the 
recession and the increase in costs as the result of the 
inflation). He probably does not regret this even thoi^h 
he cannot admit it. And for the coming year he has 
already promised that there will be a deficit on his budget; 
but it will supposedly be a non-inflationary one, because 
the estimated expenditure will be no more than would 
be covered by revenues if the economy were operating on 
a basis of full employment. 

This is only one example of how Mr N^on is tsdung 
over where his Democratic predecessors left off—a proof, 
if one were needed, of how little choke a Preudent 
actually has once he is faced with the facts of life ih the 
White House. Mr Nixon’s personal leaning may bie 
towards the right of the Republican party but the praef^ 
cal necessities of his job are forcing him to stay in tlk 
middle of the road. And November’s elections showed 
that this is where the majority of Americans still stand. 

What Mr Nixon’s idea of constructive liberalism 
amounts to will be more apparent when he makes 
his State of the Union message, after the new 
Congress assembles on January 21st. He promises 
then to put forward a whole raft of new proposals. 
The chief of them, certainly constructive but not ail 
that new, will be a comprehensive programme for health 
care ; there will also be a repetition of the imaginative 
reforms for the welfare system, which only just failed 
to get through the last Congress, and a fresh version of the 
scheme for sharing some of the federal government’s 
revenues with state and local governments. Whether or 
not this will turn out to be the means of restoring respon¬ 
sibility to the states and the remedy for the threatened 
bankruptcy of the cities that Mr Nixon intends it to be, 
it is likely to provide some of the most interesting con¬ 
gressional debates in the next two years. 

The President confessed to his television audience, 
rather disarmingly, that he had great hopes of accomplish¬ 
ing more in his second two years than he had in his first 
two, because he understood the job better. He now has 
a cabinet that is more congenial and a well-organised 
staff in the White House. But he and his friends feel that 
he has not been given enough credit for what he has 
accomplished already. After aU, the United States is, as he 
said, “ on the way out ” of Vietnam and the political 
heat has been taken away from this issue. In the cities 
and even, it now seems, in the colleges large-scale riots 
and violent demonstrations have almost ceased, even 
though individual acts of terrorism have increased. And 
the President is riding in the van of the popular move¬ 
ment to rescue America from environmental pollution. 
His staff also likes to point out how much progress has 
been made during his Administration in abolishing racial 
segregation in southern schools—although how effective 
thus has in fact been is questionable. 

Much more would have been accomplished if Congress 
had been more co-operative. Mr Nixon said on Monday 
that it was no fault of the leaders themselves but 
only of the fact that they were a group of individualists. 
Later this week, however, in what reads like a burst of 
temper, he denounced the Congress^that had just ended 
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as a legislative body that had seemingly lost the capacity 
to decide and the will to act.’* This will hardly endear 
him to the new Congress, made up of most of the same 
men. But in putting what is ostensibly to be a fresh pro¬ 
gramme before it, he will be giving it a chance to do 
better than its predecessor on an even more complicated 
set of legislative proposals. 


To the President the United States is now at the “ break 
point ” between war and peace. Although he did not say 
so his Administration is also at the break point—between 
success and failure. He has got the country out of Viet¬ 
nam ; now he must concentrate on getting it out of the 
recession. What will happen in November, 1972, depends 
on that. 



They do have a choice 

President Thieu isn't sure that his voters will re-elect him 
in September. No one in Hanoi can say that 


At the start of what is officially described as the second 
decade of American involvement in the Vietnam war, 
the idea of a political settlement seems as otherworldly 
as ever. Mr Melvin Laird said in Paris this week that the 
Americans will have ended their combat role in Vietnam 
by the end of the year. But there will still be a lot of them 
there supporting South Vietnam’s trooj>s. And each year 
has brought heightened awareness of the human cost of 
the war. The cold statistics released by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science last week, 
showing that about an eighth of South Vietnam’s land 
surface has been sprayed with herbicides since the war 
began, merely confirmed what most people had guessed 
long ago. The Americans have cut down heavily on the 
use of defoliants, and President Nixon has promised that 
they will be abandoned altogether in the near future. The 
mistake was to use them so indiscriminately in the first 
place. The fact that so many of the montagnards—the 
hill people who arc hostile to the Vietcong—were deprived 
of their normal food supplies is just another example of 
the folly of excessive dependence on technology. 

This has been said before, in differing accents of 
vindication or bitter reproach. The mistaken and the 
tragedies of the Vietnam war have persuaded many people 
that what matters is to stop the war regardless of what 
follows. But it has never been that easy. The Americans 
have been talking in Paris for two years without ever 
coming within sight of a settlement with the North 
Vietnamese. Each side laid down its basic conditions in 
May, 1969. The American proposition was that the 
people of ^uth Vietnam should be allowed to determine 
their own political future through free elections, super¬ 
vised by an electoral commission in which the Vietcong 
would take part. All foreign troops would be made to 
pull out of South Vietnam simultaneously^and that 
would mean all non-South Vietnamese forces. Both these 
suggestions have been steadily rejected by the North 
Vietnamese. They have never taken to the idea of 
free elections, mainly because they fare well aware that 
the National Liberation Front could not hope to win. 
And they have always refused to contemplate a deal with 
thfi^yxen who hold power in Saigon at the moment. 

Americans have made a few fresh gestures at 
jaffifaris peace talks over the past, year, but nothings pf 
has Changed. Mr Nixdn’s proposal of a stand¬ 


still ceasefire was neither novel nor visibly practical. There 
is still, of course, the background possibility that, if the 
pacification programme is going as well as the Americans 
in Saigon say it is, the allies may be able to reach a 
de facto arrangement with the communists which would 
let them occupy a secure upland enclave in the triborder 
region covering north-eastern Cambodia, southern Laos, 
and the western part of central South Vietnam. In return 
the communists would keep their main-force units out 
of the populated regions of South Vietnam. In any case, 
it is clear that any agreement would have to cover 
Indochina as a whole. 

But the future of Vietnam still seems to hinge entirely 
on what is happening on the ground. Mr Nixon’s strategy 
is fairly clear. He is making a graduated, unilateral with¬ 
drawal—pulling out fast enough to satisfy the more 
reasonable men among the anti-war lobby in the United 
States, but slowly enough to ensure (so far as that is 
possible) that the South Vietnamese will be able to strap 
on the Americans’ combat boots. At the same time, he 
has demonstrated very effectively that he is still ready to 
use the weapons he has left in his armoury. The Cam¬ 
bodia operation in a big way, and the raid on the 
prisoner-of-war camp at Song Tay in a lesser way, showed 
that Mr Nixon is not going to let himself be hamstrung 
by persisting domestic dissension in the United States. 
In his television interview on Monday he outlined his own 
view that the Americans were right to strike into North 
Vietnam each time the other side “ stepped up its 
infiltration and threatened our remaining forces.” The 
combination of graduated withdrawal with calculated 
“ protective reaction ” seems to have worked very well 
in damping down the protest movement in America while 
keeping the support of those who see a reason for 
American involvement. Mr Nixon got the very sizeable 
aid programme he wanted for Cambodia, and it now 
looks as if the Americans are going to play a bigger part 
than was expected in Thailand. 

But of course, to . go on keeping up his side of the 
argument about Vietnam at home Mr Nixon has to 
prove periodically that there is something worth defend¬ 
ing in Saigon. The id» that democracy is relevant to 
the problchi of the third world has come under increasing 
fire from both right and left in recent years. But it is 
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Still worth observing that the people of South 
Vietnam do have some choice in their government while 
the people of North Vietnam arc entirely subject to the 
internal intrigues of the party hierarchy. South Vietnam 
is no model democracy, but its congress has considerable 
power, and has often enough made life difficult for 
President Thieu. A parliamentary system rarely functions 
fully during a prolonged war. The people who complain 
about the militarisation of Vietnamese life at the lower 
administrative levels are certainly justified. But the 
astonishing thing is that the political future of President 
Thieu and Vice-President Ky depends on the result of 
the election that will be held next September, They can, 
theoretically, be thrown out, and it is even conceivable 
that they might help to throw, each other out by present¬ 
ing themselves to the electorate as rival candidates. 

The battle-lines for the presidential election are already 
being drawn up, and President Thieu has started digging 
himself a few trenches; see page 40. The new electoral laws 
that are being chewed over by the senate after being 
accepted by the Jower house are partly designed to 
strengthen the president’s hand in the coming contest. 
Their net effect will be to shorten the list of candidates. 
That will probably make the election a two-Way contest 
between President Thieu and General Minh (or his 
appointee)—unless Mr Ky decides to play his own game. 


The election will be decisive. A government headed by 
General Minh, or one of the dissident Buddhists associated 
with him, would probably try to do a deal with the 
communists, and might even manage to set up a cbalidon 
that included them but left out the men who havej beep 
heading the South Vietnamese resistance to the com¬ 
munists. For a time, that might present the posMbility 
of a domestic solution to the conflict. In the long run, 
it would probably amount to a communist takeover. But 
the important thing at the moment is,that the South 
Vietnamese people are given a choice. 

Nothing is conclusive in Indochina. On balance, it 
looks as if the war in the southern half of South Vietnam 
has been won, but the build-up of communist forces in 
Laos, the communists’ determined assault communica¬ 
tions in Cambodia and the new programme of urban 
terrorism in Saigon leave room for doubt about the future 
of the region as a whole. No one quite knows what Hanoi 
is planning, and the internal power struggle going on in 
Hanoi means that the communists do not know them¬ 
selves. But the widest chink in the allied armour is still 
the political structure in Saigon. President Thieu has 
not yet managed to get to grips with the economic crisis ; 
and the outcome of the September election, and thus 
the future of the very personal administrative apparatus 
he has constructed, arc still in doubt. 



Polls less apart 

The opinion polls know very well that they must work their way back 
into public favour. The first academic study of what went wrong for 
them last June 18th will help them do so 


Nothing gave so much simple pleasure to so many people 
on the night of the British general election on June i8th 
as the spectacle of the opinion pollsters falling flat on 
their infallible faces. Four out of the five major opinion 
polls got the result entirely wrong ; the fifth, published 
on election day itself, predicted a Tory victory, but for 
reasons which many people found unconvincing. The 
discomfiture of the pollsters helped Labour supporters to 
get over the shock of the results ; for Tories it was sweet 
revenge against men who had caused them no little 
anguish in the preceding weeks. But that is all past now, 
and the backroom boys in both major parties are getting 
down to the serious business of trying to discover 
exactly what went right and wrong last June. For it 
could well be that victory next time will go to the side 
which guesses most correctly about what really happened 
then. 

The first academic study of the opinion polls’ perfor¬ 
mance has come, almost naturally, from political 
statisticians at Strathclyde university.* In it, for the first 
time, Professor Richard Rose has brought together the 
pollsters* own explanations of why their four polls went 
wrong, and why Opinion Research Centre just got it 
right. Professor Rose has looked at their conclusions with 

♦Polls and the 1970 Election. Edited by Richard Rose. 
University of Stfathelyde. i6s. 


sympathy, and added an extra ingredient from his own 
team : a simulated election showing how five polls could 
unanimously give a totally wrong answer, even on the 
impossible assumption that they were perfectly organised 
and the sample was perfectly selected. That will delight 
the statisticians, but is not much help to anyone who 
wants to kitow whether any practical conclusions about 
the nature of British political campaigning can be drawn 
from a study of the last election. 

Basically, all five polls agree in retrospect about what 
happened : there was a late swingback to the Tories in 
the last few days of the campaign, so that next time the 
polls are more likely to get the prediction right if they 
sample right up to polling day itself. That raises the 
interesting question of why they should bother, but it 
does not solve the politicians’ major headache, which is : 
what caused the swingback ? For some of them—n>ostly 
Tories—the answer is simple : the polls were entirely 
wrong and there was never a swing to Labour from 
which the Tories had to recover. It is a view popular 
with some Tory managers who naturally cannot bear the 
thought that their efforts of four years up to the election 
campaign counted for little. But realistic politicians will 
accept the late swingback theory and ask why it 
happened. Was it the result of the nature of the cam¬ 
paign, or of irrational factors which, would ^have operated 
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whatever tec^iques the party leaders had used ? In 
other words, are such academically fashionable proposi¬ 
tions as ''oppositions do not win elections, governments 
lose them,” and “ elections arc decided between cam¬ 
paigns, not during the campaign itself,” still quite as valid 
as 3 icy once seemed ? A lot of political strategic thinking 
between now and 1974 will be based on the answers. 

The pollsters* own evidence is far from conclusive. 
ORC, for example, found that 8 per cent of the final 
Tory vote came from people who had changed their 
minds during the campaign—” yet the answers as to why 
people changed their minds were so unspecific as to be 
unusable.” Its own evidence, based on twice-daily 
private polls for the Tory leaders, clearly suggests that 
the swingback was Caused by a significant shift in the 
electorate’s attitude to economic questions : more began 
to believe in the likelihood of an economic crisis and in 
the Tories’ greater ability to cope with it. As it seems 
reasonable to suppose that a good deal of the earlier 
Labour recovery was because there had not been an 
economic crisis for 18 months, that seed of doubt 
must have been well and truly planted by the Tory 
campaign long before the £31 million trade deficit was 
announced three days before polling day. The case for 
saying the campaign swung the election, which is a good 
way towards saying the Tories won it rather than Labour 
lost it, is also strengthened by ORC’s conclusions that 
Mr Heath’s successful television broadcast on the 
Monday, and Mr Wilson’s " weak performance ” on the 
Tuesday, also had an effect. Yet ORC very wisely does 
not argue that the campaign itself was totally decisive, for 
it recognises that no one can tell what would have hap¬ 
pened if “Monday’s trade figures had shown a £31 
million surplus.” 


Accidents can obviously happen, but the pollsters have 
produced enough evidence for politicians to draw the 
conclusion that it will be a very foolish party indeed 
which does not go into the next general election believing 
that the campaign will prove decisive. That means that 
the Tory party will need to take as great (and as expen¬ 
sive) pains over small details next time as it did in June, 
when Mr Heath, for example, spent eight hours filming 
his final television broadcast. The Tories will not be able 
to rely on any charisma of government to compensate 
for shoddy presentation—as Labour so patently did last 
June. If the campaign then was decisive—and it need 
only be so for an even smaller proportion of the elector¬ 
ate next time—neither party will be able to repeat 
Labour’s casual approach to electioneering details. In 
content, Mr Wilson may well have run the only type of 
campaign which could have given Labour a chance ; he 
may have lost it simply because the Labour party was 
not geared, financed or nationally organised for a modem 
campaign. Might L?ibour not have won, despite 
that month’s trade^;d(i^dt, if daily private opinion polls 
had given it advance warning of the electorate’s 
shifting attitude to economic issues ? And can it have 
been any help to it that when Mr Wilson made his 
conriderc^ reply tojLord Cromer for the national telc- 
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vision audience he appeared to be in imminent danger 
of decapitation from the window out of which he was 
leaning ? The Tories never made the mistake of 
believing that such matters were unimportant. And it is 
no defence for Labour’s managers to claim that the 
opinion polls misled them into believing that they were 
so far ahead that they did not need to bother about such 
things. The fact is that there was neither the political 
will nor the organisational capacity for Labour to function 
in any other way than it did. And unless there is a total 
change in the party’s attitude soon it will not function 
any differently in four years’ time. 

Two other important aspects of the last campaign are 
highlighted in Professor Rose’s study. The election was 
the third running in which the net movement of opinion 
among the electorate while the campaign was on was in 
favour of the opposition, and not, as in the 1950s, to the 
government. That might be the impact of television at 
work. Television has to be less critical of the govern¬ 
ment than the press ; it is also happier and more effective 
dealing with facts rather than with opinions, which 
always favours the government rather than the opposition 
between elections. When the election comes that balance 
is restored, and with it may come the swing to the 
opposition. If that is so the swing can be expected to be 
repeated next time. 

The second point is made by an American contributor, 
Mr Mervin D. Field. He rightly castigates the British 
press for being so obsessed with the findings of the opinion 
polls last May and June that the campaign itself—the 
candidates and the issues—were made to seem of secon¬ 
dary importance. It is a fair point, and if, as seems 
certain, the opinion polls arc given less prominence next 
time, the campaign may well be treated more seriously 
by the mass media. Unfortunately that by itself does not 
guarantee that a significant portion of the electorate will 
reach its decision on any more rational grounds than it 
has done in the past. 

The opinion pollsters are still rather chastened men, 
and Professor Ro.^’s sympathetic analysis of their prob¬ 
lems might be considered rather better than they deserve. 
They did not, it is true, create the myth of their pre¬ 
dictive powers, but they never went to great pains to 
destroy it either. No doubt they have all learned their 
lessons from 1970, and, to be fair, there were not all 
that many lessons to be learned. Next time they will 
improve their techniques and they will poll right up to 
the last moment ; they will also protest louder that they 
are merely showing what opinion was when their poll 
was taken, not the way people will vote. The public, 
and the newspapers who buy the polls, might then well 
wonder whether there is much point to the pollsters’ 
efforts at all. The sensible politicians will not ask that 
question, for a weH-conducted poll is still a better guide 
to the movement of public attitudes than any party 
canvass or twitchings iri the bdg toe. Unless someone can 
prove that the polb taken privately for the Tories last 
year did not give Mr Heath just that much edge which 
finally helped him to win, then the party which spurns 
tite polb at the next election will do so very much at its 
peril. 
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Announcing a new approach 
to pensions in the 70^ 
Rom Legai &GeneraL 


After more than 40 years of administering schemes 
for some of Britain’s best-known companies, 

Legal & General have built up unrivalled know¬ 
ledge and experience. 

Out of this knowledge and experience 
come new solutions to some of the problems of 
pension contracts in the 70’s. Problems like 
variable earnings, inflation, new State schemes, 
and so on. 

The chart below shows the main range of 
Group schemes now offered by Legal & General. 


There are now two basic kinds of pension — Final 
Salary and a New Earnings Related Pension Plan. 
And there are two new alternative methods of 
funding—a revised with-profits adaptable 
funding system, and a new Managed Fund. 

More information on all these forward-looking 
plans can be had by contacting your Legal & 
General Pensions, Broker, or by telephoning us at 
Legal & General. 

Below is a list of some of the many Legal & 
General experts who can help you. 


I— Group Schemes- 

Qred^ Schedule and 

Flat Rate Schemas. Final Salary. 



LONDON <CITV REGION) NORTHEAST 

l.|Cklner—teji-4818211. J. Nonnan — 

LONDON ANPTHBSOUTK NOSTHWSst 

R. Pretlove — 01-9390681 P. G]eaA6n061-832 8085 

MIDLANDS ■ ' - ' GLASGOW 

K./6t9BH -r- .021-6431964 D.Poo^tey — 041-248 2766 


R. Capper — 051-236 3345 f 

NOTTINGHAM ■ I 

D. Godfrey Nottingham 44555 ^LJI %^JiLJL^^JL * 

11 Queen Victoria Street, London, EC4N 4TP 
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Could skilled 
tax planning 
do more for 
jsair assets? 

If they’re ^650^000 or more the answer 
is probably y£s 


The FIS team of experts will tell you. The answer 
could be a pleasant surprise. For where substantial assets are 
involved, tax planning-an expert, comprehensive and con¬ 
tinuing service-can give you a higher spendable income and 
allow you to pass on more to your heirs. 

First Investors and Savers Limited, specialising in all 
aspects of financial management, and applying its know¬ 
ledge through a closely-knit team working under one roof, 
offers you the most efficient handling of ail investment and 
taxation problems. 

This individual, confidential service covers such im¬ 
portant categories as portfolio management and personal tax 
planning; the taxation advantages of farming and forestry; 
mortgages, sales and leaseback in respect of property; U.K. 
and off-shore settlements; the use of specialised insurance 
contracts for surtax and estate duty mitigation, and the 
personal or (ompany taxation problems of directors of 
private companies. 

A meeting with F.I.S. may lead you to the new ideas 
that will bring you higher net income now and give your 
estate greater security. 


Rrstinwestcffs&Sawers 

PERSemL SERVICES 

take the load off your shoulders 


To: K. L. Boyce, First Investors & Savers Ltd,, 
15 America Square, London ECs.Tel: 01-488 4511 

Please send me further information 


NAME 

ADDRESS 
(Ref. iC/lO) 



Partoftbe ^-^'^ letc 

A I^IOSIICUr COMPANY 


More branches 
in Continental 
Europe 
than any other 
British bank 
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Smoking: they say it's just a 
quicker way to die 


The doctors arc trying again. An 
impressive row of them held up their 
hands at tlie Royal College of 
Physicians on I'uesday when asked if 
they had given up cigarettes—though 
some admitted that they had not given 
up smoking pipes and cigars. The 
occasion was the launching of the col¬ 
lege’s new report* on the effects of 
smoking on health. Its first report, 
published in April, 1962, failed in its 
impact. Its facts and ^ figures were 
accepted as shocking ; f^w questioned 
Its conclusions. But its only effect on 
cigarette smoking was a sharp initial 
fall in the number smoked by men, 
which has subsequently been reversed. 
I'he number smoked by women con¬ 
tinued to go up. 

More important, complains the col¬ 
lege's committee respon.sible for the 
report, is that successive governments 
remained apathetic. Against the £52 
million spent on promoting smoking 

^Pitman Medical Publishingt los. 


in 1968 (including coupon schemes), 
and despite the Chief Medical Officer’s 
periodic blasts about the dangers of 
smoking, the Health Education Council 
has been given only £100,000 to bring 
those dangers home to the public, and 
particularly to the young. The Depart¬ 
ment of Health’s excuse is presumably 
that preventive medicine is a function 
of the local authorities. But, though 
there are far fewer deaths from road 
accidents than from smoking, the 
Ministry of Transport spends more 
than ten times as much—-over £ i 
million a year-—on education in road 
safety. The royal college, consequently, 
attributes government apathy over the 
dangers of smoking to the Treasury’s 
unwillingness to face a large fall in 
the tobacco revenue. One of the recom¬ 
mendations in the report is that there 
should be an official inquiry into the 
economic consequences of a fall in 
cigarette smoking, taking into account 
such tilings as the loss to industry of 
50 million working days a year as a 


result of smokers’ ill-heahh and the 
leases caused by fires. Official estimates 
in Canada and the United States of 
the balance of benefit and loss, were 
cigarette smoking to decline, show 
greater savings than losses. 

Meanwhile, the royal college is to 
supplement the efforts of the Health 
Education Council by sponsoring a new 
organisadon called Action on Smoking 
and Health—^which gives it the appro- 

f iriate acronym ASH. To be financed 
rom a national appeal, it will try to 
influence public opinion through a 
constant flow of information, advice 
and exhortadon.^ Its objective will be 
to stop people smoking and to persuade 
the confirmed smoker to inhale less, 
to smoke brands with a low 
nicodne and tar content and to try 
switching to pipes and cigars—the 
committee is not impressed by Swiss 
and German retrospective surveys pur¬ 
porting to show that these forms of 
smoking are more likely to produce 
lung cancer than cigarettes. But the 
message that the royal college is trying 
to get across is that lung cancer is 
not the only hazard caused by 
cigarettes. The chance of a non- 
smoker, aged 35, dying from any cause 
in the next ten years is one in 75. 
For someone who smokes more than 
25 cigarettes a day, the odds are 
shortened to one in 22. For the 45- 
year-old, the chances are one in 27 
and one in ten respectively. 

A government which takes cannabis 
smoking so seriously might se^ to 
look pretty silly if it were to ignore 
facts Mke those. Nothing short of a 
total ban on cigarette sales, however, 
is likely to stop the .confirmed addict. 
And such a ban might have worse 
social consequences than smoking itself. 
WhaJt the Government ought to do, 
therefore, is to concentrate its efforU, 
not on trying to save those who will 
frustrate ^1 attempts to rescue; them, 
but on discouraging: the youi^ from 
even starting to smoke. The campaign 
should be ruthless^and sensational in 
illustrating the di^rs df ciprettes. If 
it, too, should prove ined^tive, no one 
would be able to say that the Govern¬ 
ment—like die m^ical profession— 
hadn’t tried. 



Doctors: all smiles for kicking the habit 
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Football _ 

Safety and 
survival 


This is going to he a bleak year for 
the football clubs. That was certain 
before last weekend's disaster at Ibrox 
Park ; now it will be even worse. The 
problem facing the dub.s can be 
expressed with stark simplicity. Only a 
dozen at most are paying their way, 
and a number of important clubs now 
involved in serious financial difficulties 
could face extinction within the next 
12 months. Ground attendances are 
running below last year’s levels, and 
the club.s’ bank managers are under¬ 
standably reluctant to allow already 
steep overdrafts to go higher still. 

The .situation being experienced by 
several major English hrst division sides 
is bad enough, but that facing those 
in the lower reaches of the second 
division, and in the third and fourth 
divisions, is little short of calamitous. 
These clubs’ wages bills and ground 
maintenance costs are .spiralling, yet 
they are achieving attendances of only 
a few thousand every other week. Most 
remain in existence only through the 
financial support of local businessmen, 
and there is increasing evidence that 
the supply of these angels, willing to 
.spend several thousand a year for a 
seat in the directors’ box, is beginning 
to run dry. 





On top of all this came the a'Jjpalling 
events of last Saturday, when 66 spec¬ 
tators died. It would be unwise, at 
this stage, to draw any far-reaching 
conclusions about the Ibrox Park 
tragedy, before the fatal accident 
inquiry in Gla.sgow and any wider 
investigation the Government may 
decide to hold. But it is sure that, after 
half a century of neglect by successive 
governments, the safety of crowds at 
football matches will be taken 
seriously at last. 

Some of the wilder demands now 
l>eing made would certainly make foot¬ 
ball grounds safer ; they would also 
probably leave, at most, 15 or 16 clubs 
able to afford the sort of grounds 
which would satisfy those demands. 
Wembley-style crowd-pens, with 
separate entrances for groups of a 
couple of thousand, would make sense 
all right, hut only if football clubs 
were so wealthy that they could almost 
entirely reconstruct their grounds. But 
it is unrealistic to make such demands 
when their most imminent problem is 
bankruptcy. 

'I’hat does not mean that football 
clubs should be allowed to get away 
with unsafe grounds, and there is now 
an unanswerable case for a strict 
licensing control by local authorities, 
able to summon additional expert 
advice from the Home Office. If the 
local authorities were to order costly 
recon.struction work, the clubs con¬ 
cerned should consider .sharing their 
grounds with neighbours, maintaining 
one and selling the other for develop¬ 
ment. There are good economic argu¬ 
ments in favour of such arrangements, 
anyway. No doubt, the grounds of 
Charlton Athletic and Millwall, for 
example, are perfectly safe, but it 
makes little sense for two struggling 
second division clubs, only four or five 
miles apart, to keep up separate and 
cofitly establishments, which are used 
for major matches only once a fort¬ 
night. If they agreed on a comrnon 
headquarters, they could afford to make 
the sort of improvements in comfort-^ 
and safety—^which could attract far 
greater numbers through the turnstiles. 
What would be true of south-east 
London would apply just as well to 
the rest of the country. 

The football authorities should con- ^ 
sider a formula of that (tind. What! ^ 
they should eliihinate from their" 
considerations is j^ity hope t^t, becau^p 
of the present mobd of^ hWipnal cj^; 
cern, they will be offered sul3^tantfal 
sums of public money to ibdprove their 
ground.s. Football must save kself. 


open Universip ___ 

Airing its views 

The Open University, in the person of 
its secretary, Mr Anastasios Christodou- 
lou, made its maiden speech on tele¬ 
vision last Sunday. From this week on, 
it will be airing its wisdom for four 
hours a week on Radios 3 and 4—on 
VHF—and for the same amount of 
time on BBC2. The first 25,000 students 
have received their hefty correspon¬ 
dence courses (the sgence kit weighs 
36 lb) ; the post office has set up a 
special sorting office at the university 
at Milton Keynes \ the university is 
arranging class tutorials (voluntary) and 
summer schools (compulsory) ; students’ 
work will be marked both by tutors 
and computers ; the university has 
regional organisations and students’ 
counsellors. What it has now got to do 
is prove that it can teach. 

Its chief disadvantage is that it really 
has very little idea of how much its 
students already know, and, which is 
more imp)ortant, how much they can 
take in and how fast. For the mathe¬ 
matics bourse, where this is perhaps 
most cfiicia'l, students have been sent 
pre-course tests so that they can apply 
for introductory or revisionary material. 
The university’s chief advantage is that 
it is really concentrating on the job of 
teaching. Teaching methods at tradi¬ 
tional universities are often astonish¬ 
ingly haphazard ; many courses are still 
poorly designed and badly integrated ; 
the Open University could teach them 
a lot by example. But how good is it 
going to be at coping with its own 
a.ssorted collection of students ? 

The worst problem in any scheme for 
educating a lot of people at once is 
coping with students who fall behind. 
The Open University has to rely on 
“ feedback ”—the exercises students 
send in for marking—'to reveal just 
when that is happening, and it intends 
to reserve many of the radio pro¬ 
grammes for revision of points they 
have found difficult. On the other 
hand, it cannot move at the pace of the 
slowest learner without its status as a 
university becoming open to ridicule, 
although for a part-time degree course 
the work is, fortunately, strung out 
over a .longer period of time. A drop¬ 
out rate of at least 20 per cent during 
the first few months is expected. But if 
0^ one-fifth of its entrants finally get 
a^mgree, then by 1973, when it should 
be working at full capacity and at a 
recurrent annual cost of £8 million, the 
university will be producing graduates 
at roughly a third of the cost of a 
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I^rticular people have 
always banked at Courts 

Aren’t you particular txx)? 


There arc, of course, many banks but Coutts is of 
a different order. It caters for particular people and always 
has done. 

Being small, Coutts gives customers more personal 
attention - narrative statements of account, for example, 
showing the full details of each transaction. 

You’d notice the difference at Coutts - in a hundred 
small ways. The most modern methods are used - but 
the old courtesies are still observed. 




oJAD 1692 if 


Coutts & Co, 440 Strand, 

London WC2R OQS 

Ph'ase send me details of vour services 


Name- 


Add ress_ 
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If you dont know 3/oiir wsQ^ around 
thelXSA^ make sure your bank does. 


The high rate of return realized by 
many overseas companies that have 
inveatttl in the U.S.—plus the tech¬ 
nological and marketing experience 
thcyVc gained—is enough to whet 
the appetite of any businessman. 

But while the successes have been 
spectacular, so have the failures, 
when investors have moved in with- 


business contacts, we can help you 
determine which course is best suited 
to your individual objectives. If it 
is a joint venture or an acquisition, 
we can help you locate and evaluate 
candidates .. . perhaps from among 
the many corporations whose objec¬ 
tives have already been communi¬ 
cated to us. If another course is 


Vice President in our Chicago office, 
or W. James Armstrong, Vice Presi¬ 
dent at our London branch. 

Ikust Northern... 

All your mcmey matters 


out adequate investment and finan¬ 
cial knowledge. 

How do you get this knowledge? 
Trust Northern. 

The Northern Trust Bank, lo¬ 
cated at the hub of U.S. business, 
has provided comprehensive cor¬ 
porate financial services to com¬ 
panies from coast to coast for more 
jIlUl three quartets of a century. 
.wSwh this experience and our 


indicated, we can provide thorough 
financial consultation on the alter¬ 
natives available. 

For your business or personal in¬ 
vestment management, our trust de* 
partment—one of the largest in the 
country—can be of great assistance. 

If the U.S. figures in your com¬ 
pany’s future, why not ask about 
The Northern Trust at your own 
bank. Or contact Kenneth P. Kinney, 


matter to US. 


NORTHERN 

■ TRUST 
BANK 

00 atASALLE STREET AT MONROE 

W.UM Mt. ■ HmimM mm. • MinMr P...l.e. 


UMiOON BRANCH . 3S, LOMBARD ST., LONDON E.C.3 • THE NORTHERN TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORP.. 90 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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How much can the telly teach ? 


degree from a traditional university. 

No wonder there is a good deal of 
pressure for it to take school leavers, 
riie next question for the university is 
how many students it can recruit for 
1972. There will be one brand-new 
course, on technology, starting in 1972. 
Al')out 17,000 applicants were turned 
away this year, but whether they re¬ 
apply, and even more whether anyone 
else is going to apply, will depend a 
good deal on what they think of the 
university’s programmes. In the mathe¬ 
matics and science courses many of 
the programmes will probably mean 
virtually nothing to anyone without a 
correspondence kit, but many others 
for the arts and humanities courses 
will be complementary rather than in¬ 
tegral. The Open University has roped 
in some trendy names : next Monday, 
Professor Asa Briggs, vice-chancellor 
of Sussex University, on the develop¬ 
ment of the humanities should make 
good listening—for anybody, that is, 
who pos.sesses a VHP radio set. By 
1975, the univrrsity will be putting out 
some ;^o hours a week on both radio 
and television ; its next step should be 
to switch over to clo.scd cin:uit tele¬ 
vision and vndeo tape recording. There, 
too, it could have a lot to teach the 
traditional universities ; but they won’t 
take any notice if it isn’t a success in 
its own right. 



There's room by 
the river 


London is slowly waking up to the fact 
that dead docks mean live planning 
opportunities. I’he biggest windfall so 
far is the closure of the Port of Lon¬ 
don Authority’s Surrey Commercial 
Docks, south of the river in Rother- 
hithe, where the last ship left last 
month. That gives the London Ix)rough 
of Southwark an almost empty space 
of about 460 acres of water and clay. 


a space bigger than Hyde Park, in 
addition to the almost continuous £trip 
of river frontage from ‘ WaWirloo tb 
Tower Bridge which is coming up for 
development in one way or anotjher 
(some of it under the auspices of the 
Greater London Council). Hays Wharf, 
facing the City from Cannon Street to 
Tower Bridge, is a 25-acre asset, 
whose owners have seen their shares 
more than double in price since the 
wharf closed in December, 1969. The 
section right next to Tower Bridge has 
already got outline planning approval 
for a conference centre and huge 
([5,400 bed) hotel, but a comprehensive 
plan is still await^. 

'The Surrey docks site calls for much 
more elaborate planning. A relatively 
simple, but locally unpopular, answer 
could be the much-mooted idea of a 
V'TOL or STOL airport. But the 
econoniirs of this kind of aircraft are 
still very dicey ; and, even if the Gov¬ 
ernment decided to back it, it would 
be, perhaps, 15 years before the site 
was needed. What is more, it is unlikely 
that the aircraft itself would overcome 
the noise fybjections ; that would 
.severely limit its use in city centres, and 
therefore undermine the main argument 
for its development. A much more 
modest pmjjosal for a heliport, for one 
corner of the Surrey docks, has also 
l)een put forward, although even that 
must f)e l(H>ked at carefully from the 
nuisance angle. 

If Soutliwark council appears 
ambivalent about the VTOL proposal 
it is because it is afraid it may not get 
anything as valuable and economically 
stimulating in its place. At present dock 
and wharf closures mean that the 
borough’s rate roll is actually falling, 
so that it has less money than ever 
with which to fulfil its desperate hous¬ 
ing needs. It also means it is ready to 
go .some way with the PL A to agree 
on ways of using the site which would 
combine what would be profitable 
with what would also be .socially desir¬ 
able. 

A joint planning study by the CxLC, 
Southwark, the neighlx>uring borough 
of Lewisham, and the PL A, has just 
been completed. Besides the airport, 
two other types of plan are considered. 
One is a straightforward mixture of 
housing (public and private) with 
shops, schools, parks, etc, and a little 
industry. The other, favoured by 
Southwark, aims more ambitiously 
to secure what planners like to call a 
“ strategic use.” By that is meant 
something of more than local import¬ 
ance which could generate enough 
activity to bring back .some of the life 


as 



which, with dcx:k closure and general 
population movemen't, is now ebbing 
away. 

The problem is not one of serious 
unemployment. Under the DevUn 
reorganisation, the docks have . an 
amazing capacity for reabsorbing 
redundant workers. But the borough 
would like to see new people, including 
the elusive middle income groups, 
moving in. Is this pie in the sky ? 
Certainly, even reclaimed dock land, 
so near to central London, would be 
too expensive for middle income hous¬ 
ing without special subsidies. As for 
the list of “ strategic ” ideas, it reads 
much the same in almost every 
borough : trade centre, conference 
centre, exhibition centre, Tivoli-type 
gardens, etc. Although the area looks 
forward to the new Fleet-line Under¬ 
ground, without better road communi¬ 
cations the Surrey docks are not as 
attractive as their central location 
sugg(\sts. I’he best answer might be a 
road (with two river cross!ng.s) across 
the Isle of Dogs to the existing north- 
south motorway ; that would help 
both areas and by-pass sensitive Green¬ 
wich at the same time, and bring good 
access for cross-channel traffic. 

The feeling that redundant dock¬ 
land provides opportunities to redress 
the balance of wealth and amenity 
between east and west London deserves 
respect, and need not be unrealistic. 
By all means let the PLA and the local 
planners open their mouths wide, so 
long as they do not remain agape for 
too long. Several small-scale attractions 
could, in the end, prove as effective as 
one large, prestige one. The example 
of the much smaller-scale St 
Katliarine’s clocks, across the river, 
shows the variety of opportunities that 
can be taken. The GLC is busy there 
building a mixture of houses, offices, 
theatre, cinema, floating pub and yacht 
marina. Surrey docks, too, have an 
obvious potential for water sport which 
Southwark wants to retain. 

If a Surrey docks plan is to get off the 
ground, it needs the full backing, and 
probably the participation, of the 
GLC, as well aS the borough—to 
ensure adequate communications, to 
marr\' sensiblv with other bits of river- 
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side redevelopment, and yet to create 
an identity of its own. It would be 
more than a little silly if every 
spare wharf wats given planning per¬ 
mission for a conference centre with a 
few flats thrown in, but that is what 
looks ' like happening unless someone 
takes a comprehensive view of the 
whole riverside redevelopment, as well 
as of individual sites along it. 

Conservation 

What price living 
history? _ 

After sitting for six months on the 
report* of tlie Preservation Policy 
(iroup, set up by the Labour govern¬ 
ment in 1966, Mr Peter Walker has 
shelved its main recommendation. I'he 
group had proposed that, since local 
authorities lack not the powers but 
the incentive to conserve historic 
neighbourhoods, the Exchequer should 
pay half the net cost incurred by 
council.s in carrying out a new type 
of general conservation scheme. Much 
of the group’s report concerned the 
need to find new uses for old buildings 
—as university hostels, for instance— 
and it was hoped that in this and 
other ways, such as increased tourism, 
many conservation schemes would be 
self-supporting. The last government 
promised legislation on those lines, and 
envisaged that the sum needed by 
1973-74 niight be a modest £1,500,000. 

Mr Walker has put off any idea of 
legislation until the pilot schemes 
recommended for Bath, Chester, 
Chichester and York—which will use 
existing sources of grants and loans— 
have been completed. In his circular 
on the subject, he talks about the need 
for local authorities to have “ greater 
financial freedom and responsibility," 
but many conservationists would qm^s- 
tion the freedom of the city couivil 
of an historic town to take responsi¬ 
bility for maintaining its historic 
character. With such examples as 
Canterbury' and Worcester, his own 
ccxnstituency, before him, it is liard 
to see how Mr Walker can ignore the 
need for a more direct and positive 
concern on the part of central govern¬ 
ment. Individual buildings are not 
badly done by under present arra«ige- 
ments : stronger preservation powers 
are taking effect and the Histone 
Buildings Council has recently liad its 
annual grant fund increased from 





Who should prop up York ? 

£575,000 to £700,000. The great gap 
is ill the .sensitiv^e adaptation of whole 
neighbourhoods of character to modern 
life, without that character being 
destroyed. 


Museums 

Eccles sees for 
himself _ 

Although Lord Eccles made no specific 
promises of funds when he announced 
recently that he would conduct sur¬ 
veys to see how local museums could 
best be helped, his words were heard 
appreciatively by many curators. At 
present the Government can, through 
the Arts (Council, contribute towards 
building a local theatre, but there is 
no fund for the museum next door. 
What(*ver the pros and cons of the 
debate over charging for entiy to 
national museums, both sides seem 
agreed that it has had one good result : 
at last the public is taking notice of 
museums and reconsidering their place 
w^ithin the community. 

Most local museums were founded in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, often financed through gifts 
from individual wealthy citizcn.s.. One of 
the best, which Lord Eccles has been to 
see for himself, is the Castle Museum in 
Norwich, which, to many envious 
museum workers, .seems everything that 
a local museum .should be. It has a 
good collection of works of art and 


artifacts, mostly associated with East 
Anglia, an energetic curator backed by 
a co-operative City council, and last 
year it attracted over 290,000 
visitors. Being housed in a castle slap 
in the centre of town, it draws many 
tourists and, which may cheer Lord 
Eccles, although it introduced entry 
charges for adults in 1965—as per¬ 
mitted under the 1964 Libraries and 
Museums Act—attendance has risen 
steadily. Takings are ploughed back 
into the museum. Local schools use the 
museum extensively and it has a lively 
group of some thousand “ friend.s,” 
whose guinea subscriptions go towards 
new acquisitions. 

But most museums have less luck 
and less popular appeal. Their fuddy- 
duddy image is probably nothing that 
a good grant couldn’t put right. The 
only government money now avail¬ 
able is from the £ 150,000 that the 
Victoria and Albert Museum can 
distribute annually. But you have to 
get your bid in quick, as it generally 
runs out after three to four months. 
National Heritage—a newly formed 
pressure group founded io press for 
more financial support for museums-- 
claims that nearly half the collections 
in Britain's museums are deteriorating 
for lack of conservation staff and 
space. Many are unable to show more 
than half of their collections and store 
the rest, according to its chairman, 
Mr John Letts, in everytfiing from 
mortuaries to leaking barns. Many 
restrict opening hours to save money, 
and cannot offer salaries nearly com¬ 
parable with those offered by (Jovern- 
rnent-supported national museums. 

If the Government does give money 
it will have to decide how. Lord Eccles 
is keen to bolster the Regional Arts 
Associations, most of them set up under 
Jennie Lee, as good channels to distri¬ 
bute funds at a local level. At the 
.same time, attempts are already being 
made to w^ork out a national frame¬ 
work for local muM*um.s. A working 
party of the Museums A.ssociation is 
now trying to draw up a regionalisation 
scheme, based on the concept that a 
large central museum in a given region 
should act as “ mother ” to the sur¬ 
rounding museums. The mother 
museum could distribute available 
rponey and the scheme would encour¬ 
age co-operation between museums and 
avoid wasteful duplication—perhaps 
they could all save money by sharing 
the same restoration department, for 
instance. Once such a framework was 
created the national museums might 
lend a hand bv lending more of their 
treasures. 
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We know each other too well 


Dr Gunnar Jarring’s mission wobbled 
into action again this week. That monu¬ 
mentally patient Swede held short 
separate interv^itws on Tuesday with 
the Israeli, Eg^T^tian and Jordanian 
ambassadors to the United Nations ; 
and on Thursday he flew off to Israel 
to sec if he could find out more about 
what tlie Israelis want there. But 
nobody is waving any hopes around. 
Least of all Egy'pt’s president, Mr 
Anwar Sadat, who in speech after 
speech has been calling on his country¬ 
men to prepare themselves for the 
failure of the talks and the consequent 
end of the Egyptian-Israeli ceasefire. 
Mr Sadat is no Churchill but he has 
been telling Egyptians that they must 
prepare for the Battle of Egypt ; and 
somebody, say the Israelis, may take 
his words at their face value. 

riie last session of talks in New York 
collapsed before they started because 
the Israelis found out that the 
Egyptians were tricking them militarily 
over the temis of the ceasefire. The 
present session may collapse, though 
probably not so soon, because the 
Egyptians believe that it is now the 
Israelis who are doing the tricking. The 
Egyptians contend that the Israelis 
have no intention of talking seriously 
about peace, which necessarily means, 
among other things, talking about their 
withdrawal. The Israelis’ return to the 
talks, say the Egyptians, is an Israeli- 
American manoeuvre designed to pre¬ 
serve the ceasefire and nothing more. 
Even the timing, they say, was a trick 
since it coincided with Mr Thant’s 
progress report, or lack-of-progress 
report, and thus saved the Israelis 
from being publicly criticised for refus¬ 
ing to negotiate. 

Israel’s leaders have said nothing 
to encourage the hope that they mean 
business. The sensible policy would be 
to try them out. President Sadat him¬ 
self, in one of his speeche.s, admitted 


the logic of allowing Dr Jarring to 
“ conduct his mission in a calm atmos¬ 
phere and not under firf\” But it is 
no good being logical, he countered 
himself, if the other side is cheating. 
So the Egyptians have convinced 
themselves that storm tactics are neces¬ 
sary to get the negotiations moving. 

Egypt’s storm tactics arc to set a 
deadline : it will not extend the cease¬ 
fire beyond February 5th unless Dr 
Jarring can report by then that Israel 
is ready to accept a timetable for 
implementing the Security Council 
re.solution of November, 1967. President 
Sadat’s .specific phrase, which he has 
used .several times, is that Israel should 
by February 5th accept a “ timetable 
for withdrawal.” When asked what he 
meant by this, he translated it into a 
timetable for implementing all the 
items in the Security Council resolution. 
The two are very different and Presi¬ 
dent Sadat has not helped his case 
by using, but apparently not meaning, 
the shorthand version. 

Egypt has long argued that the 
resolution is a package deal and that 
it is up to the United Nations to say 
how and in what order its provisions 
should be carried out. If this is the 
timetable President Sadat is - now 
demanding, he should make his mean¬ 
ing clear beyond doubt. He will not 
get the timetable, at least within the 
stated month, but it is conceivable that 
there could be sufficient progress 
towards it to allow a postponement of 
the deadline. If he continues to make 
it sound as if he were demanding from 
Israel a detailed timetable of with¬ 
drawal, he is casting his country into 
a world of fantasy—and war. It is one 
thing to ask for a lot ; it is another to 
ask for the impossible. 

It is up to President Sadat to lower 
his maximum demands. It is up to the 
Israelis to prove that they are prepared 
to negotiate in good faith and are not, 



Sadat tries it in shorthand 


as the Arabs suspect, using the Jarring 
mission to gain time and appear 
respectable. What this boils down to is 
that they should stop confining their 
contribution to suggestions about pro¬ 
cedures, which is what they have teen 
doing on and off for three years, and 
begin to define what they mean by 
“ permanent, secure and recognised 
teundaries.” 

Nothing can be achieved until the 
two sides start talking ateut land. Mr 
Thant’s report reaffirms that Egypt 
and Jordan have now agreed to the 
concept of a binding contractual peace 
that would specifically recognise Israel’s 
rights. The mechanics for guaranteeing 
this peace have yet to be worked 
out ; they are not insuperable. But 
there is not much that can be usefully 
said on this score until Israel moves 
forward from accepting the principle of 
withdrawal to talking about the facts. 
Mrs Golda Meir has said that she will 
not cause a “ Jewish war ” (the internal 
conflict that is bound to break out 
when and if the Israelis get down to 
the specifics of withdrawal) until she 
is sure it would win her an Arab peace. 
There is another way of looking at it: 
she may have a month to decide 
whether a Jewish war would really 
be more damaging to her country than 
yet another shooting war with the 
Arabs. 

President ^^at has teen careful not 
to say that Egypt would restart the 
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war if the ceasefire is not extended. 
He has told his people that they must 
be ready to attack 'or to be attacked. 
His foreign minister, Mr Mahmoud 
Riad, suggested in London this 
week that the whole problem 
would be thrown back at the Security 
Council: his implication was that if 
Dr Jarring once again got nowhere, 
it would be up to the major powers 
to impose a solution. 

The odds are that there will be 
more fighting first before anyone is 
ready to look at that one. Both 
Egyptians and Israelis believe this to 
be likely, though neither side any 
longer believes that the conflict can be 
solved this way. It is a disheartening 
background *to the Jarring talks. And 
hard for Dr Jarring. He has gone as 
far as he can in transmitting the 
opposing points of view: until the 
delegates get down to talking alx)ut 
territory, Uicre is no more explaining 
to be done. As Mr Riad said ol Arabs 
and Israelis: we understand each 
other very well, and that is the 
problem.” 

EEC _ 

Bending with the 
breeze 


President Pompidou pricked up quite a 
few ears when he told journalists on 
Monday that “ I do not think one bit 
that the points at issue l)etween the 
community of Six and Great Britain 
are irreconcilable.” He said he was 
“ convinced ” that British entry is in 
everyone’s interests—and that meant 
France as well. The striking thing was 
that M. Pompidou was talking at a 
moment when he has come under in¬ 
creasing pressure from the hardline 
gaullists in his government to be less 
co-operative about British entry. Partly 
because of this, France has been an 
awkward partner for the other 
members of the Six over the past few 
months. M. Pompidou's speech may 
have cleared the air a little. 

The main points now at issue 
concern the size of Britain's contribu¬ 
tion to the common fund in Brussels 
during the transition period ; and how 
quickly this should rise before reaching 
the final, automatic, annual contribu¬ 
tions due at the end of that period. 

M. Jean-Fran^ois Deniau, the 
coifunis^ioner in charge of the com- 
negotiating task force, was 
ion this week in order to s,tart 
j out possible technical solutions 
which/-could be dressed up as a 



Hey, Deniau made Rippon smile 


politically acceptable compromise. In 
a paper he presented to the govern¬ 
ments of the Six in November, M. 
Dertiau’s most generous suggestion for 
Britain’s contribution at the start of 
the transition period was about the 
same amount that Britain thinks it 
should reach at the end of the period. 

France has made it quite clear 
that it supports his harshest proposals, 
and even Germany and Holland have 
indicated that what Britain has asked 
for (a 2^ to 3 per cent contribution of 
the fund’s income in tlie first year rising 
to 15 per cent at the end) is inadequate. 
They argue that at this level Britain’s 
contribution may not be enough to 
cover community spending on farm 
support prices in the countries that 
would enter the common market on 
Britain’s coattails. 

The aim must be to find some for¬ 
mula which will keep Britain’s net out¬ 
flow to Brussels in step with the indus¬ 
trial and economic benefits which 
should come with entry. This idea was 
put to M. Deniau personally by Mr 
Heath on Sunday and subsequently 
in greater statistical depth by the 
experts. It had a visible effect on 
him. M. Deniau departed for the next 
round of haggling between France and 
the other five over what to offer Britain 
with a noticeably more flexible 
approach to the problem. 

Spain _ 

The men who 
want more say 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

When General Franco commuted the 
Basque death sentences, he dispelled 
in a few minutes some of the tension 


that had been building up in Spain 
since mid-December. But Spain’s 
political crisis continues. Some of the 
government’s friends are saying that 
the Burgos trial was merely a sideshow 
to a deadly power struggle. 

The present political infighting stems 
from the caudillo’s decision in October, 
1969, to appoint a more or less 
homogeneous cabinet dominated by 
“ technocrats ” connected with the 
Catholic lay order, Opus Dei. Until 
then his cabinets had Jbeen carefully 
balanced coalitions containing militarv’ 
men, falangists, Catholic conservatives 
and opusdeistas. It was inevitable that 
some of the ousted factions would 
draw together. 

The Matesa financial scandal gave 
the right-wing opposition a boost after 
it was established that several ministers 
or former ministers were involved. The 
fear that the new cabinet was tighten-' 
ing its grip over the civil service and 
might do the same thing with the 
state-run unions and even the army 
gave officers, falangists and old-style 
Catholic conservatives a common inter¬ 
est in hitting back. Young officers had 
their own grievances over pay and 
were disturbed by the vigour of Bas¬ 
que resistance. The straw that broke 
one military group’s patience was the 
punishment of a young officer for fail¬ 
ing to draw his pistol when he was 
caught in a student demonstration and 
publicly insulted. For others, the 
Burgos trial stirred bitter reactions. 

Groups of malcontent junior officers 
—mainly captains, with a sprinkling of 
majors—had been meeting regularly in 
several garrison towns since early 
October. By mid-November, they were 
building up a network of contacts 
between military districts and consult¬ 
ing the “ blue ” (pro-falangist) generals 
most likely to be sympathetic. One 
responsible source claims that more 
than 5,000 officers are now associated 
with this military movement. It was 
they who engineered the mass demon¬ 
strations of loyalty to General Franco 
and the army last month. 

These officers are not all hardliners. 
Most are not falangists, scorning the 
Falange’s record of corruption and 
opportunism. Sorttfe would feel at home 
in Athens ; others favour some kind of 
military socialism. Many agree with 
General Manuel Diez Alegria, the chief 
of (the general staff, that the army 
should not play politics. But it must be 
admitted that most of their civilian 
allies are hardliners who are coaxing 
the arihy back into politics in the hope 
that it will back their ideas. 
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The government itself u not as 
monolithic as some outsiders picture H 
to be. Some members favour toug^ 
internal security measures ; odiers are 
very conscious of the need «to cultivate 
a ''civilised** image abroad. At any 
rate, their ideas aTOut democracy are 
quite clear* Sr Lopez Rod6, the leader 
of the Opus ^roup, believes that 
democracy is an irrelevance in a coun¬ 
try at Spain’s stage of development ; 
Sr Lopez Bravo, regarded as the most 
liberal member of the cabinet, is 
a contemptuous critic of universal 
suffrage. 

But the big question now is how 
long the cabinet is likely to survive* 
Meeting in secret, the national council 
of the movement has just given its 
support to the army’s call for cabinet 
changes. The Council of the Realm, 
the caudillo’s supreme advisory body, 
has been talking the same way. And 
the Catholic newspaper Ya has again 
called for a nght-wing coalition repre¬ 
senting all factions which support the 
regime. In the hope of appeasing the 
anny, the government has proimsed 
that it will improve pay conditions and 
adopt stricter measures to maintain 
public order. ^ 

There has been a wave of arrests 
in Madrid and Bilbao since the 
reprieve. 

In his New Year broadcast, General 
Franco praised the achievements of 
the ministers of foreign affairs and 
education. That may not count for 
much. General Franco is not noted as 
a sentimentalist, and he has dropped 
more than one deeply devoted minister 
overnight when it suited his interests. 
But he never likes to appear as a man 
backing down under pressure. And 
•there can be no doubt that the views 
of Admiral Carrero Blanco and of the 
Opus ministers on the question of the 
succession coincide with his own, 
whereas the young officers and their 
falangist friends feel little enthusiasm 
for Prince Juan Carlos. General 
Franco’s position has been strengthened 
by the rallies. He can therefore 
resist army pressure for a time. But 
his age ana his failing health are 
against him, and the army seems bound 
to have the last word. 

Italy _ 

The perennial 
pessimists _ 

Italy’s prime minister, Signor Colombo, 
has an ambitious reform programme, 
but he may have trouble putting it 
into practice. He has promised to push 
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the coalition, he stated categm^y 
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unless it comes about| the* com¬ 
munists will do their hist to siflsiotage 
reform. 


through improvements in public health, 
housing and education, and to speed 
up the development of the south. All 
this has been pending for years. But 
there are plenty of new stumbling- 
blocks. $ignor Colombo complained 
evasively in a recent television broad¬ 
cast of “a certain pessimism” in 
Italian society, and exhorted Italians 
to overcome this “ nejjative spirit.” 

The obvious pessimists are me Italian 
communist par^, whose sizeable spectre 
has haunted successive coalitions. 
Signor Colombo has made up his mind 
that 'he will have no truck with 
the communist party at the national 
level, although some supporters of his 
Rome coalition are working with the 
communists in local government. Last 
week he pointed to recent events an 
Poland, and the clumsy response of the 
local communists, as a reason why die 
Italian communist party should be 
regarded as permanently beyond the 
pale. 

Signor Colombo’s problem is that so 
long as the members of the coalition 
are not conscious of an immediate 
threat—such as an election—^it is hard 
to make them agree to back the reform 
programme. The communists are trying 
to mkke Capital out of dds* They claim 
that they took several steps forward last 
year. Signor Enrico Berlinguer, the 
party’s second-in-command, argues that 
the communists now play a more effec¬ 
tive and visible role in local govern¬ 
ment through the regional apparatus 
and that a new show of solidanty 
between the three bigg^t trade unions 
is another sign that his party cannot 
be ignored. And the meml^rship of the 
party rose last year by over 100,000 to 
just over 1,500,000. 


Berlin _ 

Down, up, down 

Hopes about ‘Beriin have been 
like a yo>yo this week. First cas&'"the 
interview given by Mr Kasljygin.' 
the Russian prune miniMer^ to 
Japanese newmper Asahi 
Mr Kosygin refeired to a speM^ 
last month by Mr fireduiev in^ngovan 
in which he said that to 

improve the siHiadon ih eoim^on 
with west Berlin it, is enough R^all 
the interested parties ... to fcfrmulate 
decittons that will nieet die wi^es of 
the phpnilation df west Berlin. Pine, 
But then bame, “ ancktakeiUt^aocQ!^.. 
the legitimate interests 
rights of the German''' Damoemtid*) 
Republic.” That last bit is the ttouble. ‘ 

The next day Herr yVthnB^''ifie‘ 
pariiamentary leader of the 
Demoeiats ^ west Germany, said that 
he was hopeful that a settlement ^ the 
Berlin problem could be reached in the 
first half of 1971. That hmie'iit lUt^ 
to remain unfulfilled, to pidto from 
Mr Kosygm’s rernguike, unl^ thd 
western allies agree'to a 

European seciflity e^fj^reiic^,* and 
unless west Oermany ratifies the recent 
treaties with Moscow and Warsaw. 

Russian concessions over access rights 
to Berlin are still a condition for those 
things. And, after all that, Herr 
Ulbricht, the east German leader almost 
dispelled hopes of an early letdement 
by demanding that ail west German 
activities in west Berlin should stop. 
Herr Brandt is unkkely <to back down 
on that unless the Russians make some 
genuine concessions. 


Before you fly TriStar, 

The Lockheed 1011 TriStar will be the TriStar is doing everything we expected 

most ^oroughly tested airplane ever delivered of it, and more. Newest and most modern of the 
to the airlines. Before the first paying passengers wide-body jets, TriStar is a pilot's airplane. It's 
comb aboar^-late in 1971, we will have flown easy to fly, with superb response to the controls. 
TriStar enoirah miles to (^o to the moon dnd back Its avionics, the mOst advanced on any airliner, 
with plsntjf!w spifiir©. dtQ insking lif© odsiGr tor fliQ^ht cr6ws. And Rolls- 







we'll lly it to^ inim a bac&. 


Royce's new three-shaft engines are the smoo^est airliner of all will go to Wgipk. * 

and quietest that ever flew. ' And air travel will be a 

Soon, the pilots of Air Canada, Air Jainaica, experience, fpr everyone concerned; 

Delta, 'Eastern, PSA and TWA will be aJble to take • V 1M1 

the controls ol their TriStars. Then the most ver- . JI IIO •■OCKI1O011IMU imSMW 

satile, comfortable, and thoroughly flight tested lockheed-california company, Bur^nk, cwomia, u;e.A. 

, . A Division pf Lockheed Aircreft Corppration ' , , , ,, 

Already ordered by Air Canada, Air Jamaica, Delta, Eastern. PSA, and TWA. 







Eastern Surope _ 

Socialiim is better 
than working 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

For the Poles the new year began with 
a familUuv unpopular exhortation to 
work harder from Mr Edward Gierek. 
The country’s new leader told them 
^that our first priority is to speed the 
dynamism of the economy and increase 
its effectiveness.” The need for that is 
nothing new for Poland or the rest of 
eastern Europe: slacking and absen¬ 
teeism are endemic id these workers* 
states. 

Before the riots, one Cracow news¬ 
paper was even bold enough to aver 
that ** there can never be a state of 
fuH production without the whip of 
unemployment** and then postulated 
periodic labour migration on the Jugo¬ 
slav pattern as a possible cure. Tlie 
leading Polish party paper, Try buna 
Ludu, has taken a swipe at draga 
praca, or moonlighting. With their 
wages tightly controlled, many Poles 
freewheel in their official jobs so as 
to conserve enough energy for their 
unofficial second or even third occupa¬ 
tions. That is wlxy some recent Polish 
statistics show that average family 
spending is 35 per cent higher than 
the,* average official income. 

The cry for “ labour discipline ** 
echoes monotonously throughout 
eastern Europe. Radio Budapest has, 
for example, listed 12 popular methods 
of skipping work, from unexplained 
illnesses to shopping during working 
hours. Mr Sander Caspar, the secretary 
of the Hungarian trade union congress, 
told a meeting in France that ” since 


workers are aware that they own the 
factory, it follows in a sixialiEt system 
that ffiey cannot be driven to work 
harder.’* In Rumania, they are trying 
hard to correct this impression, but 
ohly by introducing a labour code 
which imposes stiff fines for “ infringe¬ 
ments of social obligations, including 
standards of behaviour.** 

In Czechoslovakia, as elsewhere in 
eastern Europe, they have offered the 
carrot as well as the stick by holding 
out the prospect of production bonuses. 
But there, as in Poland, moonlighters 
are to be found: one recent Czech 
survey showed that a quarter of all 
those collecting health insurance bene¬ 
fits were fit enough to be actively 
engaged in doing up houses, building 
country dachas, and so on. Yet Prague 
radio talks of an acute manpower 
shortage of 100,000 men in industry. 

The reason for this may per¬ 
haps be traced to another recent 
statistic : of the additional 800,000 men 
and women entering the Czech labour 
market since i960, four-fifths have 
been absorbed by so-called non¬ 
productive sectors.** Czech radio 
patiently explains : “ We are not creat¬ 
ing capitalism : socialist equality means 
political equality, not equal wages.’* 
But the Czechs themselves still joke 
that sodalism is better than working. 

There is, of course, a basic conflict 
between such “full employment” 
societies with their non-work syndrome 
and the drive iojk greater economic, 
efficiency. ,^piat ihiplies" not merely 
better wages and more and better goods 
on Which to spend them but the intro¬ 
duction of modem, labouf-^ving' 
methods—a ruthless griming of the 
payrolls and intensive re-traming for 
the workers who remain. The workers 
will not take kindly to that. 


Rtjssia _ , 

Can they go on ? 

TTie trial of 11 Soviet Jews in Loninr 
grad last month was probably designed 
to be only a beginning. But now the 
Russian leaders, presumably suif»rised 
by the Extent and violence of outsjfde 
protest, seem uncertain what to do 
next. Major Wolf Zalmanson, who is 
alleged to be directly connected with 
the “ attempted hijadfing,*’ was appa¬ 
rently on trial in a clos^ court this 
week. But other trials, scheduled for 
Riga, Kiev and Kishinev, have been 
put off for the time being. The Jews 
involved in all this second wave of trials 
face less specific charges—“ zionist pro¬ 
paganda ” or “ anti-Soviet activity **— 
and the proceedings were therefore 
expected to expose the real political 
nature of the current campaign. 

In allowing the first trial to be held, 
the Russian government may have been 
pursuing several limited objectives. 
It may have hoped to discourage 
hijackers in general and to drive home 
the point to all minority groups that 
they cannot seek salvation in flight or 
emigration. The Russians cannot afford 
to let their Jews go. There are up to 
3 million Russian Jews, and their mass 
emigration would cause a major social 
upheaval. Besides, if they wanted to 
leave and were allowed to do so, their 
exodus would clash with Russia’s 
Middle Eastern policy. And the resur¬ 
gence of Zionism in Russia is a painful 
reminder for the leadership of its failure 
With most minorities. 

" But there is more to it than that. 
The Jews have been scapegoats too 
many times, in too many places. Jn 
Russia, particularly in Stalin’s time, 
their treaitment was a sinister barometer 



of the general political climate. Because 
the Jews had family links with the out¬ 
side world, because they were “ cosmo¬ 
politan,” they were the first victims 
of every relapse into isolationism 
and Vigilance a euphemism for 
increased repression. Thus, in 1946 and 
1947, the elimination of Jewish intel¬ 
lectuals was one of the first signs of 
the cold war. In 1953, everything 
seemed set for a major pmgc of Soviet 
society. Russia wfts spared o^ly th^uiks 
to fitalin*s deaths Ate Mr Khrushchev’s 
successors getting ready to turn the 
screw again ? 

History has its bitter ironies and 
the trial at Kishinev could be one 
of them. Thi.s Moldavian town 
was the sccrlc bloody pogroms in 
tsarist times and its very name stood for 
tsarist injustice and the attempt to 
divert popular discontent through the 
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Eight new QERs 
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manipulat^n of th^ ** black hundreds/’ 
The Bol$heviks, yfiho shared Bebcl’s con¬ 
viction *• knti-semitism is the 

soetibltsm of proclaimed that the 

"Jewish problem wuld gradually vanish 
after'dhe revolution. A Jewish trial in 
Kishinev more than half a century 
later would be a symbolic illustration 
of the utter failure of their alleged 
heirs. The second series of trials will 
show whether the men now running 
Russia, unable to cope with their 
political problems, have borrowed their 
methods from Stalin 


Czechoslovakia 

The gathered reins 

PROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

The federal experiment in Czecho¬ 
slovakia has not lasted long. It was 
under the leadership first of Mr Dubcek 
and later of Mr Husak that the Slovak 
communist party successfully pressed 
for a federal system under which, 
through the establishment of separate 
Czech and Slovak republics, it was 
hoped that a squarer deal for Slovakia 
would emerge. This plan for federa¬ 
tion was embodied in Mr Dubcek’s 
“action programme” in 1968 but was 
hot, in fact, implemented until January, 
^969, months after the Soviet invasion. 
So it is odd that Mr Husak, who, like 
Mr Dubcek, is a Slovak, now appears 
to'be presiding over the partial dis¬ 
mantling of a scheme that was designed 
to remove from the Slovaks, who 
account for roughly a third of Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s 14 million people, the stigma 
of being poor relations. 

The constitutional changes announ¬ 
ced this week give control over 
economic planning, agriculture, fuel 
and power and several other things 
back to Prague. They cut deep into the 
economy. But they do make economic 
and administrative sense. Under the 
federation, the Slovaks had hoped in 
the main to benefit from a greater 
^are in industrial investment. But in 
fact arguments about the location of 
new industries began even before the 
new law was promulgated. The result 
was the creation of a top-heavy, three¬ 
tiered bureaucracy that threatened to 
stifle any consistent economic develop¬ 
ment. 

Sep|nMe citizenship for the two 
halusHfthe nation is now abolished, 
an(fl|^entral government in .Prague 
is HUftked with powers to q^esmle 
actk)i|r^i^ the two regional gfevem- 
meiMs if k sees fit. All this is, of course, 
in jMcord with Mr Husak’s professed 


aim of “ strengthening the role of the 
party.” It has inevitably been accom¬ 
panied by a reshuffle in the powers 
of the various ministries. 

Some regional ministries are being 
abolished altogether ; others are being 
reduced in rank to “ commissions ” ; 
and some federal commissions—fuel 
and power, metallurgy and engineer¬ 
ing—are being given the status of 
ministries. Education, culture, justice 
and trade remain regional responsibili¬ 
ties. But, given Mr Husak’s drive for 
greater economic efficiency, it cannot 
be long before the federal government 
takes over trade. 

The Slovak communist party news¬ 
paper Pravda has blamed “ the pro¬ 
cesses of administrative disintegiation ” 
upon ” nght-wing opportunists,” gloss¬ 
ing over the fact that Mr Husak was 
running Slovakia. It has criticised 
revisionist economists (naming Profes¬ 
sor Viktor Pavlenda and Mr Eugen 
Loebl) for basing their economic system 
on “a scheme of free federation” in 
which “ the federation's co-ordination 
of economic development is not bind¬ 
ing.” Mr Loebl is specificall\ accused 
of fighting for the decentralisation of 
foreign trade. But Mr I>oebl had left 
Czechoslovakia by August, iq68, l)efore 
fcderalisation was fully planned, let 
alone implemented, and has not 
returned to the country since then. 


Malta 

Domwatch 


Malta’s delegates at next week’s 
Commonwealth conference in Singa¬ 
pore should have .some interesting notes 
to compare with their hosts. Both these 
island states used to house large British 
naval bases that commanded key points 


on major world .sea routes. For both, 
independence has involved a struggle 
to reshape tht economy, but the new 
strains ha.ve been eased by the fact 
that the final withdrawal of the British 
military presence has been delayed. The 
international tensions that have caused 
these delays have not, however, been 
an unmixrd blessing. Malta has been 
particularly hard hit by the closing of 
the Suez canal. 

Recent weeks have seen Maltese 
affairs picking up briskly after a spell 
in the doldrums. InJL)ctober agreement 
was at last reached on the terms of 
British aid for the five-year period 
ending in 1974. In November, the 
Americans agreed to give moie Sixth 
Fleet repair work to the Malta dry- 
docks. In December, Malta concluded 
an association agreement with the 
European common market, authorised 
thrc'C oil companies to drill offshore, 
and published its third development 
plan All these encouraging develop¬ 
ments liave come at the right time to 
improve th(‘ prospects in the now 
iinnunent general elections for the 
luling Xalionalist party, led by Dr 
Cieorgr Borg (^liviei, which in 1986 
won ^8 seats in the island’s parliament 
to the Labour opposition’s 22. 

But the Labour party’s chances of 
returning to power aie still rated high, 
and not only bc^cause of the recurrent 
frustration^ and disappointments that 
have marked the six years of 
Nationalist rule since independence. 
There is also the new fact of consider¬ 
able significance in the Maltese context, 
that the Catholic islanders’ conservative 
hierarchy has ended its long war 
against the Labour leadership, which 
between 1962 and 1968 was pushed to 
the point of excommunication. 

However, the leader of the Labour 
party, Mr MintofF, finds it neces- 
sarv from time to time to rebut sugges- 
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A duty to take Beriotwl^. 


As a passenger on Japan Air Lines you have 
a pleasant duty. We want you to be very demanding 

of your hostess. Ask her to do things for you^ 
fetch you a second pillow^ another glass of champagne, 

your favorite magazine. Because it’s second 
nature for her to enjoy looking after you. 

Which makes a flight anywhere round the world 
with Japan Air Lines delightful for you both. 
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Alcoa Aluminium was 
used in lift grilles as 
far back as 1891. 
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1933 Alcoa helped design lightweight 
aluminium tube trains for underground 
transport systems. As the world's 
largest aluminium company, Alcoa 
Is a vital part of the current 


1960 The convenient tear-off feature 
for opening cans has been one of 
’ Alcoa’s most popular developments. 
Today a wide variety of food Is 
available in containers with these 



1909 We're proud of Alcoa's part in 
man's journey to the moon. Eagle, the 
first manned spacecraft to land 
on the moon, was an aluminium 
structure embodying many of Alcoa's 
Innovations. Today we're only the 
world's largest aluminium company. 
Tomorrow... I 
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Vkkers-Zimmer 
Your Plant Contractor 
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moc h anic a l and proeoaa anginao ri ng know-how 
galnod la avaSablo for any now projoot for 
producing Nylon-t or Nylon-g.f. In aplnnbig, 
poiymariaatlon, poly c o n dan a allon, capro l ac tam 
and Nylon-0.0-aalt production and lactam 


a am ooth atari up to full production In 
»mlnl-tlnia«. For low eoct produc ti on of top 
quality toxHIo fNamont, technical yam, tyro 
oord yam, carpet yam, raly on Vkhara-Zbiiniarl 
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fibre, carpet yam or tyre cord yam. From 1 to 
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than 100,000 tona/year. 
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Zbnmer can buM the plant for your 
particular market. 
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dyed. The proeeaa can bo ad|uatad to 
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Theae am only a tow facta about the advanced 
and commerclaUy eatabHahed proceaaoa 
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ZImmer erected the Rrat bilegrated ACN and 
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tions that, once in office, tie will turn 
Malta into a naval base for the 
Russians, or at least offer them dock¬ 
yard facilities. About once a year Mr 
Min toff writes to The Times in London 
and roundly denies these charges ; he 
did it again last week. He contends 
that it would be fatal for Malta to get 
involved with either of the super¬ 
powers ; that the only realistic future 
for its dockyard lies in the development 
of its new role of repairing merchant 
ships of all nationalities ; and that he 
would readily provide Britain with a 
base in return for economic aid, but 
would not accept an automatic com¬ 
mitment to Nato. 

Pakistan _ 

Collision course 

The prospect grows bleaker for 
Pakistan’s national assembly, which is 
supposed to meet at die end of this 
month to draw up a constitution. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, whose 
Awami League will have a majority in 
the assembly, has flung the gaundet of 
his six-point plan for East Pakistani 
autonomy at the fee^' of President 
Yahya Khan and Mr Bhutto, his main 
rival. With the Koran laid before him, 
Sheikh Mujib told a crowd of a 
million East Pakistanis on Sunday that 
he would not back down from die six 
planks of his campaign platform. 
“Bury me and all other members of 
the national assembly alive if we 
betray this oath,” he said. 

It had been hoped that Sheikh 
Mujib might quietly drop his six points 
—which would give Pakistan two or 
more separate economies and leave the 
central government without any taxing 
power—once he was elected. The six 
points run counter to the spirit of the 
framework laid down by President 
Yahya, which says that though 
the new constitution is to be federal it, 
must not in any manner impair the 
unity of the federation. Though 
the president has refrained frpm gom- 
menting on the six points, it i? 
generally assumed that he and the sutny 
would step Jn to preyer^ theiti 
becoming law/ Sheikh Mujib realises 
this, but is prepared to damn the 
consequences. 

Mr Bhutto, whose People’s party won 
a majority of the West Pakistan seats, 
at first took a strong line and told 
Sheikh Mujib that neither a odnstitu- 
tion nor a government would be 
possible without his support. When fhis 
approach failed, he tried gentler tactics. 
He sent a ^ix>Heague to “ felicitate ” 





Mujib won't be buried 


Sheikh Mujib and to fix a meeting 
between the two of tliein. But there 
has been no meeting yet. Sheikh Mujib, 
sitting pretty on his majority, feels 
under no compulsion to do a deal. 

By declaring that his six points are 
not negotiable, he is in effect slamming 
the door in Mr Bhutto’s face. For Mr 
Bhutto cannot swallow all six points in 
view of present West Pakistani feeling 
and his own past statements. In 1966, 
as a loyal n^inister of President Ayub 
Khan, he damned the six points as 
leaving the central government “ like 
a widow without a pension.” 

For any constitution to win President 
Yahya’s approval there will have to 
be some support for it from both 
Sheikh Mujib, and Mr Bhutto. Such 
co-operation now looks unlikely—if 
not yet impossible. The first session of 
the national assembly is to be held in 
East Pakistan; and this may bring 
home to Sheikh Mujib the national 
responsibility implicit in- his present 
pqwerfiil position. It is also likely that 
thie president will do his best to stay 
the army’s hand. So far he has proved 
a model soldier in politics, remaining 
aloof from the electioneering and 
releasing all political prisoners after the 
elections. But he could change^ 

India __ ^ 

Liniss qif battle 

- f ■ - . - ' - ^.. 

FROM OUR iMDtA COaR^ONDENT 

A joint fropt to fight Mrs Gandhi at 
the forthcokziiing general election was 
formed l^t wdt at 0e ini^tive of her 
hard-presi^ cx-cdleaguesif^the old ” 
Ck)ngress'^:|iad%. fWif: .brings them 
together with me Hiridti Jana Sangh 
and Samyukta (United) Socialist party. 



Betw^n them thSiy 
the 5a3-men3|kSr 
last parliaments . 

Swatantra ,p 4 >rty nv^y j . 
despite its Objections that .jbe 
lacla credibility in the , 

common platform. ^ 

impossible to evolve bepMie, 
Socialists are too far to the l^t. 

The main impact of the front u 
be felt in two Hihdi-spealdng -stttj^ 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. Jana 
has a large ina8$ base in 
mid-term poll for the state assemowf^ 
in February, 1969, it got 1$ per 
the vote in Uttar Pradesh and jp6r 
cent in Bihar. To this may be 
Socialists* share,of 8 per cent ahd/l^ 
per cent plus whatever the anti*Gandbt' 
Congress splinter party contributes’^(6 
the kitty. Swatantra, if it joins hands 
with the rest, would help to increase 
the total only marginally in these states. 

Fortunately for Mrs Gandhi, the 
most important, regional party in 
Uttar Pradesh has decided *40 go it 


alone. Even so the new three-party com¬ 
bination has Mrs Gandhi and her 
strategists somewhat worried. They 
know that the outcome of the March 
election turns on what happens in 
these two populous states, accounting 
for almost a quarter of the lower 
house’s strength. They are trying, there¬ 
fore, to rig up local adjustments with 
other parties—among them the pro- 
Moscow communists and the Praja 
(People’s) Socialist party, a less militant 
socialist group. They are also trying 
very hard to make sure of getting 
Moslem votes—about 15 per cent of 
the total in Uttar Pradesh and 13 per 
cent in Bihar. Mrs Gandhi’s appeal to 
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minorities is likely to be reinfomed by 
specific election promises to redress 
long-standing Mqslem gri^ances. 

It is of course possible that the 
electorate niay spring surprises on both 
Mrs Gandhi and her opponents in a 
repetition of what has happened in 
Ceylon and in Pakistan. Voters may 
exercise their choice less on traditional 
lines of caste and community than to 
endorse a programme. If this happens, 
the front, which is only an electoral 
alliance with no common programme, 
will be the loser. 

Chim _ 

Presto I a party 

The only communist country without 
a functioning communist party looks 
like having one again soon. Last month, 
four years after most of China’s local 
party organisations were swept away 
by the tidal wave of Mao’s Red Guards, 
the first new provincial party commit¬ 
tees were set up. First Mao’s home pro¬ 
vince of Hunan, and three weeks later 
Kiangsi, Kiangsu and Kwangtung, 
announced that they had held provin¬ 
cial party congresses and elected new 
local leaderships. 

In fact the leaderships were new 
only in the sense that they bore a new 
party brand name. All four first secre¬ 
taries had been chairmen of the revolu¬ 
tionary committees which had ruled 
the provinces since early 1968 and ii 
out of 13 of their deputies had simply 
been transferred from the same bodies. 
The only two new boys were hardly 
raw recruits. One of them, the new 
commander of the Canton military 
region, would, in the current militarised 
scheme of things, sit in the committee 
by right. The other, a Kiangsu army 
bigwig, simply moved over from the 
revolutionary committee in the pro¬ 
vincial capital, Nanking. 

The diape of the new party commit¬ 
tees makes it clear that, party or no 
party, the army will continue to run 
China. Three out of four of the new 
provincial , leaders are military men, as 
are eight out of 13 of the other new 
officials. And a curious formula used to 
describe tjhe new Committees suggest 
that, if anything, the role of the mili¬ 
tary men may increase. 

Ever since the height of the cultural 
revolution, all lea^dership groups in 
China have been defined as “ three-way 
alliances ” of soldiers,/party cadres and 
the revolutionary masses.*^ The new 
comm^y^s are called three-way alli¬ 
ances TOO, but of " the old, middle-aged 
and young." Since soldiers and old 


cadres are obviously represented in the 
new committees, the Only plaudble 
interpretation of this altered sio^ 
seems to be that the " rebel" heroes of 
cultural revolutionary days are now 
bemg told that they are not automatic^ 
ally entitled to a share of pai^ power. 
This kind of move to cut out radical 
troublemakers would undoubtedly be 
welcomed by the army. 

Although the Chinese have been 
gradually rebuilding their party for 
two years, they are likely to want to 
speed things up in the next few months^ 
if only to meet the deadline of the. 
50th anniversary of the party’s found¬ 
ing, which is coming up on July ist. 
Since local politics seem to have settled 
down for some time, there is no appa¬ 
rent reason why the deadline should 
not be met. But if the other 25 pro¬ 
vinces end up following the pattern of 
the first four by just putting a new 
party label on the existing leadership, 
observers will be left wondering why 
the scissors and paste were not brought 
out long ago. 

South Vietnam _ 

The field gets 
thinned out 

PROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

To cries of " foul play ’’ from President 
Thieu’s opponents, the South Vietnam¬ 
ese senate is discussing a draft electoral 
law which could severely limit the 
number of candidates in the Septem¬ 
ber presidential election. The proposed 
bill, w'hich has already passed the lower 
house, would require a candidate to be 
sponsored either by 40 members of the 


national assembly or 100 of the 300- 
odd elected provincial councillors. A 
bit of simple arithmetic shows that this 
mean$ that there could be no more 
thaij nine presidential candidates. 

But in fact there are probably only 
about four candidates who could meet 
the bill’s conditions. President Thieu, 
for example, might want to make a 
show of strength by rounding up 200- 
odd councillors as his sponsors. And 
if General Minh runs for the presidency 
he might try to do the same. President 
Thieu commands a m^ority in the 
lower house and the assemblymen are 
likely in any case to be fairly selective 
in their choice of candidates. The group 
of senators and deputies who drafted 
the electoral bill want to avoid a repe¬ 
tition of the 1967 election, in which 
11 candidates ran and President Thieu 
won somewhat unsatisfactorily by col¬ 
lecting only a third of the votes cast. 

President Thieu is thought to sup¬ 
port the bill for the same reason, and 
this partly explains the noisy opposi¬ 
tion. The bill’s critics argue that it is 
unconstitutional, not on the ground 
that it goes against anything laid down 
in the constitution, but because the con¬ 
stituent assembly which drew up the 
present constitution in 1967 discussed 
and then rejected a similar provision. 

No one has tried to argue that the 
bill is aimed against General Minh 
because he could easily get the neces¬ 
sary signatures. But General Minh’s 
supporters have spread the rumour 
that he might not run simply because 
the proposed law is " unconstitutional.’’ 
If ail this seems a little contrived, one 
must remember that many Vietnamese 
regard all elections with suspicion. 
A cynic might say that the Vietnam- 
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believe an election is ifair only 
when their side wins. But the problem 
is the general atmosphere of scepdcisan 
and distrust. And controversies,like the 
one raging in Saigon at the moment 
can easily encourage disbelief in the 
electoral process. Unless the South 
Vietnamese people can be persu^ed 
that the Septeml^r election wall be fair, 
ft will neither add to interpal stabilky 
nor help the regime’s standing abroad. 

The draft iaw also repeats the 1967 
ban on candidates who are communist 
or “ pro-communist neutralist.’^ And 
there are two other new provisions. 
One is designed to allow Vietnamese 
troops fighting in Cambodia to send 
in postal votes. The other, more explo¬ 
sive, one would allow the nomination 
of a reserve vice-presidential candidate. 
The opposition has had a field day 
with the second clause. They claim, that 
President Thieu feels he needs a fail¬ 
safe in case Vice-President Ky agrees 
to be his running-mate for a second 
time and then pulls out at the last 
moment to sabotage the president’s 
electoral chances. In Saigon’s persistent 
atmosphere of intrigue, it is natural 
enough that most politicians feel they 
have to take precautioens against a stab 
in the back. 


Singapore _ 

The ballad of 
Changi jail 

FROM OUR SINGAPORE CORRESPONDENT 

It is unlikely that Professor Benjamin 
Sheares will find his new job as 
president of the Republic of Singapore 
burdensome. He is probably the first 
gynaecologist to be made a head of state 
and this pathfinding move led to some 
ribald local commenit on the relevance 
of his specific qualifications. The fact 
that he is a Eurasian succeeding a 
Malay as the president of a largely 
Chinese country has been rightly U^en 
as a sign of Sin^pore’s determined 
muimraoiaKsm. 

. The president’s job is largely 
honorific, but he will need some 
political acumen to help to contend 
with the nasty debate about political 
prisoners that is going oh at the 
moment. The Barisan Srcialis, the left- 
wing op^xwi'tion party, set the spairk 
alight, and Amnes.ty ](nternati(Hial has 
been puffing away to keep the lire 

The Barisan is probably trying 
p embarrass the gofvermnent on the 
^e of the Gosnmonwealth prime 
minfetefs* 'donfereinoc. les leader. Dr 


Lee Slew Choh, alleged at r press ccm*- 
ference on December 23nd that 100 
or so prisoners were on hunger strike.,, 
It may have been unfortunate tfiHt: 
Miss Estrella Carreras, a dental auigeon 
from Highgatc and an Amnesty 
research worker, was also at the press 
conference, because the govenxnent ; 
quickly decided to make her p^k her 
bags and go. Amnesty compk^ned that 
the Barisan allegations deserved to be 
looked into, and Miss Garreras allege 
that 'the Singapore police’s special 
branch had got too involved in p^tict 
—particularly when it cagpne to review¬ 
ing prisoners’ worthiness for release. 

The government admits that there 
are 69 political prisoners, of whom 15 
liave refused food, in the “ moon 
crescent centre ” at Ohangi prison. 
But prisoners are let out fairly 
frequently, usuiadly after a televised 
recantation. This kind of public state¬ 
ment helps to cut off former detainees 
from their old cronies. 

In the eyes of the government, 
excessive concern for the lot of the 
detainees can be seen as part of the 
kind of complacency that Dr Goh 
Keng Swee, die minister of defence, 
attacked in his New Year’s message 
when he talked about the continuing 
threat of vliolerice in Singapore. The 
government has played it tough, and 
its moderate critics complain of ruth¬ 
lessness and lack of concern for the 
rights of the citizen. But the govern¬ 
ment’s apologists would counter that 
the communists still have deep roots 
in Singaporean society, and that most 
detainees are men who have advocated 
the use of violence. 

Guinea _ • 

Crying wolf _ 

There are three Guineas in Africa 
today, and the west Germans are very 
much out of favour in the two that 
are independent, In Equatorial Guinea 
(formerly Spanish), President NugUe- 
ma is holding the wife*of a German 
industrialist as a hostage—a pretty 
extreme way of trying to settle his 
business quarrel with, her husband. 
And President Sekou Tour6 in Guinea 
(formerly French) has just shown the 
door to 30-odd west German aid 
experts and their families. He claims 
they were involved in Ibe November 
“ invasion ” of his couiniry. 

According to Radid,. Conakry, the 
charges against the west Germans 
include conspiracy with Guinean 
exiles, espionage dtnd gunrunning, as 
well as' pRrtidpation in the inva^lfon. 



It is going to be hard to prove any 
of this. Because western journalists are 
barred from Guinea the events of 
November seem as muddled as ^ever. 
A United Nations team pointed an 
accusing finger at Portugal, but pro¬ 
duced little evidence to substantiate 
its charges. The west Germans, like 
the Portuguese, deny any complicity. 
If there is no solid basis to Prea^ent 
Tour6’s accusations against them, what 
was he playing at ? 

He may have had his own reflwns 
for seeking another scapegoat—in 
order to minimise the part eitiled 
Guineans played in the inv|uion 
and to appeal to popular xenophobia. 
He still seems to be worried 
about his own position. There have 
been reports of arrests, and even 
executions, of army officers and former 
ministers. The latest confirmed arrest 
is that of the Archbishop of Conakry 
—apparently because he refused to go 
on Radio Conakry to corroborate the 
official version of the invB^on, 
Local committees have been set to 
root out “ foreign influ^oce^.” 

Given the present unrest in Guinea, 
it seems likely that if there is a real 
threat to President Touri it is laigely 
internal. Just before Christmas, he 
again called on the United Nations 
to protect him against a new menace 
from Portuguese Guinea asid StMgdl 
Now-he seems to have chang^ his 
tune. This week he asked U Thinrt to 
cancel a proposed UN mission ^ich 
was to have a^ssessed ^ the draage 
baused by the fighting Is^st Noveifibcr. 
Wkh unconfirmed reports of the dioot- 
ing of prisoners and mass SUrests 
streaming in on Thursday, it was dear 
enough why President Tour6 may fiave 
decked th^ -dutsidl^ dbsdrvm would 
be an embarrassmmt. 
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EMI have 
a new name. 
You Ve been using 
it for years. 

The new full, registered name of EMI is 
EMI Limited. It’s our corporate recog¬ 
nition of the worldwide fame and good¬ 
will attached to this familiar abbreviation 
of Electric & Musical Industries—a name 
which no longer reflects our widened 
interests. 

EMI are leaders in two world growth 
markets: ‘leisure’ and electronics. The 
frontiers of these markets are being pushed 
outwards every year and EMI are doing 
a good deal of the pushing. 

Annually we sell around £225 million 
of products—including records, tapes, 
films, TV programmes, electronic, radio 
and television equipment. 

Approximately M per cent of our sales 
are made outside Britain. There are EMI 
selling companies or agents in almost 
every country in the world, and manufac¬ 
turing facilities in Europe, North and 
South America, Africa and Australasia; 
in India, Lebanon, Pakistan, Singapore 
and Japan. 

In short, we’re doing our best to make 
the letters EMI among the biggest in the 
international business alphabet. 

EMI LIMITED, EMI HOUSE, 

20 MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON WlA JES. 

International leaders in electronics^ 
records and entertainment. 
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Partners in adversity: New York's Governor and New York's Mayor 


Day of reckoning 

New York 


For years the inhabitants of New York 
City have been talking about its “ fiscal 
crisis.” At the beginning of 1971 they 
have su(^denly woken up to find that 
the impending financial doom is upon 
them. The Mayor, Mr John Dindsay, 
has recently betin doing he could to 
arouse public opinion to a sense of the 
situation's gravity and new demands 
by the trade unions In the public 
services ^{those of the police, firemen 
and ^nitation men) have added point 
to his-efforts. 

A number of factors have combined 
to make the position of New York 
City financially untenable. The 
nfigrition of impoverished.rural popu¬ 
lations from th^ Am^cati south and 
Puerto Rico is only on^ ^ these, but 
it is soijiething that cqutvt3!vh<^vily in 
terml of _public assistaiM^, other 
social service.s. Some 30 per cept of 
the population of the city is now 


composed of these new poor, whose 
consciousness of their rights and 
legitimate demands for decent living 
conditions bring fresh pressure to bear 
every day on the city authorities. 
Between one-sevenith and one-eighth 
of the population receives public 
assi^ance of some kind, nmklng 
financial demands on the city and not 
contributing to its revenues. * 

The second factor is that murfidpal 
employees, traditionally underpaid, are 
highly organised in their trade unions. 
This, together with inflation, has 
stimulated their demands on, New 
York’s budget. A very generous per^n 
system, arising partly out of a ^desire 
to have younger men in. poHte 
and fire serVicjes and pasiftly' out. of a 
less justifiable feeling that wage rises 
have tp be '^met no% whiles pensions 
can be paid in the future, has created 
an uneconomic turnover of skilled 


labour in the present^ and an 
tmpei^ihg financial avalanche in the 
years to come. 

Lastly, the nature of great cities in 
an advanced industrial society places 
them at the mercy of strikes by small 
groups of workers and this means 
ever^ncreasing expense for municipal 
services and capital investment. In 
New York a high school whose cost 
was $7.8 million five years ago would 
now put $28 million on to the city 
budget. In 1965-66 the cost of 
rebuilding Lincoln Hospital was esti¬ 
mated at $42 million; now, with $31 
million worth of extra facilities added 
on, it stands at $164 million. 

Such projects, however, come out 
of New York’s capital expenditure 
budget, which is financed by 
borrowing and not out of current 
revenue and is in the process of being 
cut drastically for the coming fiscal 
year. It is not here that the trouble 
lies, but in the budget for current 
expenses. Out of this are paid city 
wages, pensions, welfare benefits, debt 
services and small items such as school 
books. Such expenditures, it was 
estimated originally, would total $7.7 
billion and would be paid for with 
$2 billion from the property tax, $2.5 
billion from the general fund (which 
is fed from the income tax, the tax on 
share transfers and so on) and $3.2 bil¬ 
lion in state and federal aid. 

Gaps have, however, begun to 
appear in this neat equation. The taxes 
paid into the general fund are 
rc.sponsive to rises or falls in incomes. 
These have been hit badly by the 
.state of the country’s economy, which 
has also limited share transfers. The 
general fund, therefore, is likely to 
supply $150 million less than was 
expected. Expenditure too is up. When 
the budget was drawn up last spring 
there had been a slight falling-off in 
the number of new cases oti the 
welfare lists. These were therefore 
estimated at 5,000 a month for the 
year to come. In reality they have 
amounted to 15,000 a month at a 
cost of some $ 100 million over what was 
budgeted. All this adds up to a 
deficit of around $300 million. 

New York'^s situation, therefore, is 
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one which can reasonably be described 
as dei^ei'ate. It is no different—and 
may be slightly^ better—than, that of 
other cities. But the scale of New 
York's problem makes attempts at 
rescue particularly difficult. Cleveland, 
for example, has had to cut its budget 
by $30 m'illion and its employees by 
3,000. An equivalent percentage cut 
by New York would work out at 


$1.5 billion and 50,000 employees. 

Nor is much aid in sight from New 
York State. Governor Rockefeller has 
called for the federal government to 
pass on $K) billion of its revenues to the 
states ; of this $i billion would go to 
New York State, but even this would 
leave it with a deficit of over $300 
million. I'he (k>vernor and Mayor 
Lindsay arc in the' sarnie l)oat and 


recently there have been signs that they 
have begun , to realise this. No doubt, 
the Governor -will have to raise state 
taxes, but tliis will not be an easy 
operation after an electoral campaign 
in which taxes were not mentioned and 
which resulted in a more right-wing 
state assembly. 

Other dogs are now barking at the 
Mayor’s door. The complex question 


The Senate asserts itself 


The real outcome of the dogged 
struggle over the President’s war-making 
power that marked the 91st Congress 
will take time to .show itself. The 
struggle raged between bipartisan groups 
in each chamber, between the Senate 
and the House of Representatives and 
between the parliamentarians and the 
executive branch. It was the chief, 
though not the only, cause of the 
huge accumulation of unfinished 
business through which this Congress 
had to break its way in its last two 
weeks. In the end the opponents of 
the unfettered war-making power scored 
.some points, but the President’s de¬ 
fenders held their ground on others. 

When the Senate passed the essential 
foreign assistance appropriations bill for 
the current fiscal year last week, it did 
so v\iih a proviso 

That none of these funds may be 
obligated or expended until the 
authorisation shall have been enacted 
into law. 

This put a block on the foreign military 
sales part of the bill, because the 
Senate and the House had been in 
dispute for months about the authorisa¬ 
tion bill for these sales. They had been 
in dispute because the Senators fighting 
to put restrictions on (he President’s 
war-making power had chosen this bill 
as their vehicle last summer when the 
Cambodian action was in progress. 

The delegates of the House of 
Representatives dealt with this by 
refusing from August to December to 
meet the Senate’s delegates in confer¬ 
ence on the foreign military sales 
authorisation bill. The Senate’s proviso 
to the general foreign aid bill forced 
them to give way and meet. The result 
was .slightly bizarre. The resumed 
conference dropped the Cooper-Church 
wording from the draft, but the House’s 
5 |X>kesmen conceded that other bills 
which the House had accepted now 
included most of the CoOpcr-Church 
language. Oddest of all, the final draft 
contained a clause repealing the cele¬ 
brated Gulf of I'onkin resolution of 
1964. This was tl^, resolution that 
President Johnson to carry about 
in his pocket to.*’- prove to anybody 
interested that Congress had. given, and 


Washington, DC 

south-east Asia. By now, however, the 
Administration had withdrawn any 
objection to repeal of the resolution. 
Finally the House of Representatives 
passed the foreign assistance appropria¬ 
tions Act of 1971 in the following 
lapidary wording : 

The House concurs in the amendment 
of the Senate to the amendment of 
the House to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered ig. 

The opponents Of Mr Nixon’s 
foreign policy in the Senate were able 
to accept this outcome because they 
had got a good deal of their way in 
the drafting of Mother bill, which 
granted President Nixon’s request for 
supplemental military and economic 
assistance to several foreign countries, 
including Cambodia. In return for 
voting the funds which he wanted 
they had got a prohibition on sending 
American troops or military advisers 
to Cambodia, together with a declara¬ 
tion that the aid must not be con¬ 
strued as a national commitment to 
defend Cambodia. Further, they 
managed to impose a requirement on 
the President that he must give Con- 
grc'ss prior notice before doing again 
what he did last year—that is, 
diverting funds from other uses to the 
assistance of Cambodia under the 
emergency authority which the standing 
foreign aid legislation gives him. 

In the almost unending meetings and 
bargains that enabled the Congress to 


get to its end with a respectable amount 
of urgent business dispatched, the House 
conferees also agreed to drop some of 
the wording in another bill which was 
designed to dilute or nullify the 
Senate’s restrictions and which pre¬ 
viously they had refused to give up. 
This wording was in the big appropria¬ 
tions bill for the Defence Department, 
covering some $66.6 billion. The 
House’s draft would have allowed the 
President to conduct operations in 
Cambodia to facilitate the withdrawal 
from Vietnam or to rescue American 
prisoners of war—a good deal of lati¬ 
tude, in fact. These loopholes and 
exceptions disappeared from the final 
draft, while some Senate restrictions 
concerning the financing of allied troops 
to fight in Cambodia or Laos, and the 
introduction of American ground com¬ 
bat troops into Laos or Thailand re¬ 
mained. 

None of this is altogether conclusive, 
nor can it be. The President can again 
claim power as Commander-in-Chicf 
to do what he thinks necessary for the 
safety of his troops and Congress may 
again find itself contending with 
accomplished facts. Areas open to 
interpretation remain. What it all 
means, in short, will depend on what 
happens and on the vigilance which 
Congress finds itself willing and able 
to exercise. All the same there is sub¬ 
stance to Senator Mansfield’s claim that 
in this session the Senate has again 
“ taken the lead in reasserting the Con¬ 
gress’s proper role in the formulation of 
foreign policy." 



had never retraewB, its full assent to 

any military steps'’^ he might take ' in 0 OQp$f and Church: rasdricting the President in soUtheast Asia 
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of wage parity among the so-called 
“ unliformed services of the city 
(police, firemen and sanitation men), 
at present sub judice, is likely, if 
decided in favour of the police, to cost 
the city about $230 million a year and 
to set in motion an unending chain 
reaction of demands and counter¬ 
demands. The largely white, working- 
class members of these unions are 
angry with Mayor Lindsay for other 
reasons. They think that he pays too 
much attention to the needs of 
minority groups and they regard 
welfare payments as so much money 
taken out of their own pockets. To 
reject their demands for increased 
pay and pensions while accepting 
rocketing increases in welfare costs 
would be difficult for any Mayor of 
New York. 

This is partly why Mr Lindsay has 
rejected a $2.4 billion welfare budget 
for the 1971-72 fiscal year, and has 
brought a suit in the courts to free 
New York City from its statutory 
obligation to contribute some 28 per 
cent of the cost of such public 
assistance. The courts will probably 
decide against him but lx>th moves will 
make his negotiations with the unions 
easier and will put pressure on the 
Administration to do something about 
the plight of the cities. 

What that something will be remains 
to be seen. President Nixon, in his tele¬ 
vision interview this week, emphasised 
his belief in the principle of sharing 
federal revenues with the states. But 
it seems unlikely 'that he is thinking of 
anything on the scale of Governor 
Rockefellers $10 billion. Even if he 
were, the money which would trickle 
down to New York City would not 
solve its problems. But if Mr Lind.say 
could get rid of the share of welfare 
costs which the city now has to pay, 
then a real start could be made. 

Meanwhile Mr Lindsay has to 
hang on and try to convince the 
municipal unions that there is no more 
money in the city’s pocket. Tuesday’s 
order by the State Supreme Court to 
the firemen to carry out all their usual 
duties (they have only been putting 
out fires) is a victory, but only a small 
one. It is probable that New Yorkers 
arc going to have to put up with some 
strikes, in addition to, their other 
burdens. Actual cuts in the city’s 
budget are hard to make because in 
fields like welfare and education where 
there might, at whatever cost, be room 
fpr compression,' aid from the state 
and federal governments is contingent 
uP QUf^the city putting up its share. For 
emPSd&ltar it saved, it wbuftTIbse two. 


What can be done about the cities’ 
dilemma, of which New York is the 
most striking example ? One expert 
has said that the annual escalation of 
expenditure is “ too great for local 
governments to meet.’* It is probably 
true that an entirely new structure of 
local government is needed to provide 
the cities with a reasonable tax base, 
but that is far away. New York’s crisis 
•is now and if an effective rescue is not 
mounted it may slide rapidly into the 
kind of disorder gloomily foreseen by 
the President’s Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence. 


Purified air 


So buoyant an issue has clean air 
become in America in the past year 
that one of the stiffest anti-pollution 
laws ever passed emerged from 
Congress in its last days when other 
important legislation was being left 
by the wayside. Conservationists have 
Senator Edmund Muskie to thank for 
the victory but President Nixon has 
managed to claim much of the glory 
for himself rather than let the credit 
fall to his Democratic rival. He quickly 
hailed and signed the bill, although only 
weeks before the Administration had 
l>een battling against the provision 
which ordered that pollution-free cars 
he developed by 1975. Mr Nixon even 
failed to invite Mr Muskie to the 
much publicised signing ceremony. And 
just in case anyone might overlook 
his dedication to cleanliness the 
President ordered the resurrection 
of a much neglected law for 


preventing the pollution of water 
ways. Under the Refuse Act of 
1899 all companies pouring wastes into 
water will now be required to obtain 
a federal permit to show that their 
discharges comply with existing federal 
and state water quality standards. 

The onus for cleaning up the air 
falls on Mr William Ruckelshaus, the 
director of the new Environmental Pro¬ 
tection Agency. Mr Ruckelshaus will 
set new federal standards for air quality 
and emissions from factories and will 
establish stiff penalties for violators. The 
federal government’s powers of 
enforcement are also strengthened and 
individuals and groups are allowed to 
bring polluters of the air to court under 
the new law. All this will be expensive. 
I'he EPA alone may have to spend 
$i billion over the next three years 
to carry out the programme. On top 
of this companies will have to bear 
the heavy cost of installing new equip¬ 
ment to meet the requirements and 
eventually the consumer will have to 
pay his share in higher prices. 

What has caused the greatest uproar 
to date, however, has been the provision 
regulating emissions from cars. The 
motor manufacturers are adamant that 
they cannot lower the output of hydro¬ 
carbons and carbon monoxide, two of 
the major pollutants of the air, to 
90 psr cent below the present standards 
f)V 1975 as required by the new law. 
Under it EPA may grant the manu¬ 
facturers an extension of one year if 
they can prove that they are unable 
to meet the deadline, but this is a 
small concession. Only Congress can 
grant any further postponement. 
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The Administration wanted EPA 
rather than Congress to have power 
to grant extensions where it was 
thought necessary. Senator Muskie, on 
the other hand, argued that unless 
Detroit was pressed hard it would kee[) 
on delaying. But even if the industry 
acts at top speed now it may still 
prove impossible to meet the new 
schedule. Some companies are already 
making decisions about their cars for 
1974 and the devices that the car in¬ 
dustry is working on are still at the 
laboratory stage. Many people believe 
that .so drastic a cut-back in pollutants 
can only be achieved witli a com¬ 
pletely new type of engine. 


Reprieved—maybe 

It will be up to the new Congress to 
decide wliether work is to continue on 
the supersonic transport aircraft. The 
compromise which finally enabled the 
old Congress to adjourn was that the 
project should l)e financed until Marcli 
;ioth at tlie rate of $210 million a year. 
But further financing by the govern¬ 
ment will l)e conditional on affirmative 
votes in the Senate and tlie House of 
Representatives. It was the House 
which saved the project last week and 
critics of the SSI point out cheerfully 
that the new House will contain fewer 
of its .supporters than did tlie old one. 
The Boeing Company, which is building 
the prototypes, is correspondingly 
gloomy. 

At the Lockheed Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion, the country’s largest defence 
contractor, the problem is how—and 
whether—bankruptcy can l:>e staved 
off. Lockheed sells nine-tenths of its 
production to the government and 
negotiations have been going on since 
last spring over the share that the 
government will bear of the company’s 
losses on four contracts, chiefly that on 
the huge C-5A jet transport for the 
air force. The cost of the programme 
has sky-rocketed, while the number 
of the aircraft which the air force wants 
to buy has dwindled. Lockheed is 
generally admitted to have been 
unlucky. Its contract contained 
elements of the fixed prices for 
development work (introduced in an 
effort' to hold down costs) which have 
now been abandoned as unreali.stic. 

Last week, in a letter to Mr Stennis, 
chainpan of the Senate Anned Services 
Committee, Mr David Packard, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defence, stated 
that bankruptcy was Inevitable if the 
goverfip^t did not absorb part of the 
loss .&#^litary production. To keep 


Lockheed afloat the banks must also 
provide credit for its civilian output, 
chiefly its new tri-jet Lion airbus. But 
the effort mu.st be made, Mr Packard 
said, not only because the air force 
needs the C-5A but also because the 
collap.se of Lockheed would do so much 
damage to other defence contractors 
who are its suppliers. Mr Packard 
did not say exactly how much of the 
burden would fall on the taxpayer 
(estimates run from $750 million to 
well over $i billion), but the loss which 
Lockheed would have to ab.sorb would 
be in the region of $400 million. Lock¬ 
heed now says tliat it will take its 
chances in tlie courts rather than accept 
the loss of $200 million which is the 
Cl-^)A\s share. But Mr Packard's chief 
worry is probably the reaction of Con¬ 
gress to what some members will feel 
is a .scandalous giveaway and a jettison¬ 
ing of the principle that profit-making 
firms should stand on their own feet. 

'I'he navy’s new F-14 fighter will 
hardly be helped by recriminations over 
Lockheed and over the ill-fated F-i i is. 
Flic crash last week of the first of the 
navy’s swing-wing aircraft is certain to 
revive criticism that the navy is push¬ 
ing too hard to get the F-14 
production before all the technical 
problems had been solved ; in the past 
this sort of pressure has l>een responsible 
fur much waste of money. The F-14 
the navy’s replacement for its version 
of the F-iii (originally the TFX). 
Incidentally all the long-standing 
criticisms of this costly failure to supply 
both the air force and the navy with 
an identical aircraft were given a 
fresh airing last month by Senator 
McClellan’s investigating subcommittee 

The F-i 11 programme is expected to 
end next year ; by then about $8 
billion will have been spent to procure 
538 aircraft. (Originally there were to 
be 1,726 at a cost of $5.8 billion.) By 
comparison, the $125 million guarantee 
which Congress has approved for bank 
loans to collapsing railways, chiefly the 
Penn Central, seems small beer indeed. 
But once again Congress is only buying 
time in which to make up its mind. 
Penn Central will be back for more help 
in March, posing the question of what 
is to be done about all the railways. 


Nuremberg, USA? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT FORT BENNINCT 

Two wars and many miles separate 
the pine-covered hills of south-west 
Geoig^ia from Nuremberg ; yet those 
earlier, grander trials*^ echo in the small 
courtroom at Fort Benning where First 



Galley takes a break 


Lieutenant William Calley sits charged 
with the premeditated murder of more 
than 100 South Vietnamese at My 
Lai in 1968. Differences exist, too. 
No pretty schoolteacher ever turned 
up with a box of cookies that she 
had l>aked for Hermann Goering ; one 
did, for Lieutenant Calley. Restaurant 
owners pick up his bill. Local people 
explain to reporters why he .should 
go free. 

'I’he defendant himself is an unlikely 
villain : a short, apple-cheeked, smiling 
man who said, when tlie trial adjourned 
for the Christmas holidays, that he 
hoped to get in .some skiing. In court, 
the crowd sees mostly the back of his 
head. As Lieutenant Calley fiddles, or 
listens, or yawns, the only visible sign 
of emotion is that his ears redden when 
the testimony touches him—when 
witnesses speak of seeing him kill. 

I'he first My Lai trial—that of 
Sergeant David Mitchell—was almost 
perfunctory: three prosecution wit¬ 
nesses, then acquittal. The prosecutor 
in the present trial, 29-year-old Captain 
Aubrey Daniel, called man after man 
simply to establish the fact that there 
had been a massacre. More than 30 
testified in all—the ex-conscripts, long¬ 
haired, mod-clolbed, and the career 
men, lifers as the conscripts call them, 
short-haired, uniformed, with combat 
medals, their futures shadowed by the 
ghosts of My Lai. Five men, all 
(Civilians, said that Lieutenant Calley 
killed or ordered killing. They talked 
of two groups of civilians, one at the 
intersection of two trails, another at 
a ditch. 
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Mr Dennis Conti said that Lieuten¬ 
ant Galley ordered himself and Mr 
Paul Meadlo to ‘‘waste** the group 
along the trail. Mr Conti said that 
he watched the tree line while the 
other two fired. “ They was all messed 
up, lots of heads shot off. ... A few 
little kids was all that was left.” Mr 
James Dursi said that he refused to fire 
into a crowd at the ditch. Lieutenant 
Galley himself fired, Mr Dursi said, 
but seemed sympathetic, “like he actu¬ 
ally felt the way I felt." 

Mr Thomas Turner accounted for 
discrepancies about who was firing 
along with Lieutenant Galley by 
saying that he saw several groups 
executed at the ditch, with Lieutenant 
Galley and various other people shoot¬ 
ing. Yet, after delivering bis testimony 
—perhaps the most damning yet—Mr 
Turner stopped, touched Lieutenant 
Galley’s arm and whispered encourag¬ 
ing words. 

The defence has not tried so far 
to prove that Lieutenant Galley did 
not fire. It has made three points. 
First, that My Lai was part of a free 
fire zone—where aircraft or artillery 
can shoot at anything that moves. 
The defence contends -rliat that liberty 
extends to ground troops, too. Second, 
the defence produced a string of 
members of Charley Company to say 
that their commander. Captain Ernest 
Medina, told them the night before 
that there would be no innocent 
civilians there—only Vietcong and 
Vietcong sympathisers. The orders, 
one man said, were “ to kill everything 
that walked or crawled or grew.” But 
a lot of the troops did no-t shoot the 
people. “ They weren’t,” one ex-GI 
said, “ doing anything to me.” 

Lieutenant Galley himself will take 
the stand sometime after the trial 
resumes on January nth. He is 
expected to admit some killing, saying 
it was under orders. The six officers 
judging him must then decide whether 
the orders were legal and they may 
ask themselves some longer questions. 
Virtually all of Charley Company says 
that it received no hostile fire. What 
is the implication of that for the 
validity of an.order to kill? And yet 
it was a free fire zone. Artillery and 
helicopter gun-ships had attacked. No 
one has suggested court martialling 
gunners or pilots. That raises a 
question first asked by Senator George 
McGovern: “What is tihe relationship 
between altitude and jyiofality?^’ And, 
in a war in which enemies cannot be 
chstinguished from innocents, 'was the 
killing at My Lai murder or an act 
of war ? 


Cache as cacKd 
can 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ILtlNOIS 

Crime, runs the cliche, does not pay— 
but apparently politics pays v^ well. 
After Mayor William (Big Bill) Tnomp- 
son died in 1944, his executors found 
$1.3 million In cash neatly stacked in 
several safe deposit boxes. Another 
Chicago mayor who died in financially 
comfortable straits was Edward J. 
Kelly, whose estate was put at $854,000 
in 1951. Since the wealth of public 
servants is usually Counted up publicly 
only after their deaths, not many have 
been asked to explain just how, where 
and why they accumulated it. But the 
fact that such wealth is often found 
in shoe boxes or under mattresses 
prompts some to conclude that there 
were good reasons to hide it. 

In Springfield, where “ Honest Abe ” 
Lincoln once practised law, it was dis¬ 
closed last week that the late Secretary 
of State of Illinois, Paul Powell, had 
left a hoard of $800,000 in cash stuffed 
in a shoebox, briefcases and strong 
boxes in his modest,'fifth floor, two 
room apartment in the St Nicholas 
hotel. His executor, Mr John Rendle- 
man, the Chancellor of Southern 
Illinois University’s branch at Edwards- 
ville, said that Powell had told him 
If anything ever happens to me, check 
my hotel room. Fve got a little cash 
I keep there for emergencies. 

I: took three tellers four hours to count 
the money. At the time of his death, 
Powell’s salary was $30,000 a year. He 
ran an office which provided citizens of 
Illinois with everything from car licence 
tag.s to papers of incorporation for new 
busines.ses. Over 4,500 people worked 
there and they owed their jobs to 
political patronage. 

Mr Rendelman also revealed that 
$50,000 had been found in two 
envelopes in a safe in Powell’s office 
after the 68-year-old Democratic party 
leader died in October. News of liis 
death was held up for nearly a day 
while, it is reported, his aides checked 
his personal belongings for papers which 
might prove to be embarrassing. 

In his 36 years in Illinois govern¬ 
ment, Powell affected the part of a 
folksy “ country boy,*’ but he was one 
of the shrewdest hianipulators in public 
office. At the time ^ his deam, his 
e«!iate amounted to somewhat more 
that $i million. Speculation is rampant 
about the sources of the cash discovered 
since. The secretary, of state’s office, 
now run by Republicans, says that at 
present nothing suggests that any state 
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funds were mcludNd> itt the B&well 
cache. There was ahvays a steady 
stream of campaign contributions ^ to 
his office. It was not uncommon for 
Powell fans to stuff $5 and $10 bills 
into his pockets after he had made a 
speech. And he once philosophised : 
“ If you can’t get a full nieal, take a 
sandwich.” 


Official do-gooder 

FRpM A SPECIAL CORRESPONPENT 

Christmas time brings worl<i*wide 
publicity to the American National 
Red Cross—^when there is R war on, 
at least—^with stories and photographs 
of gifts being distributed and , parties 
being given under its auspicies to 
American soldiers, sailors and airmen 
in their foxholes, their huts and their 
hospital beds. But in fact help for the 
armed forces is only one of the under¬ 
takings (although it is by far the most 
important single activity) of America’s 
largest charitable organisation which 
has over 14,000 paid employees and 
million voluntary workers. It comes 
into its own in catastrophes, wherever 
they are, and it is also the largest 
blo^-coillecting agency in the wbrld. 

In the 1969-70 financial year 38 per 
cent of about $150 million which the 
Red Gross spent went to benefit mem¬ 
bers of the armed forces ; hundreds of 
Red Cross workers, mostly paid, were 
serving overseas on military bases, run¬ 
ning recreational facilities, especially 
mobile clubs (which in Vietnam travel 
by helicopter), and helping in other 
ways. In military hospitals Red Cross 
volunteers help nurses, run errands, do 
clerical work, supply amusements and 
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small luxuries and generally smooth 
things out in any way that is neces¬ 
sary for servic^inen and their relatives 
—and for ex-scrviccmcn as well. Back 
at home voluntary Red Cross workers 
are on duty 24 hours a day to assist 
when service families are in trouble 
by lending money, arranging emer¬ 
gency leave and relaying urgent 
messages. Prisoners of war are of 
permanent concern to the Red Cross 
through its international connections. 

The Red Cross’s other area of 
primary responsibility is the provision 
of relief when disaster strikes in the 
United States, although it is of course 
concerned with misfortunes abroad as 
well. This year, for instance, it has 
provided aid for victims of the earth¬ 
quake in Peru, the civil war in 
Jordan and the cyclone in Pakistan. 
At home the year’s worst crisis 
came at the begjinning of August when 
Hurricane Celia struck Corpus Christi 
in Texas and used up all the Red 
Cross’s disaster budget for the year— 
$10 million ; in the past five years the 
oig^anisation has spent nearly $100 
million on dealing with such 
hurricanes. This means mobilising 
several hundred disaster specialists, 
including registered nurses, v^o work 
for weein in the affected areas helping 
to restore or ’replace the basic 
necessities for people who have been 
left destitute. 

On these occasions the Red Cross 
does not, as some critics have implied 
and some sufferers have hoped, play 
fairy godmother. Its policy is to put 
people back on their feet but no more. 
There are at least nine types of 
disasters which may involve Red 
Cross; its aid runs from providing 
overnight hotel accommodation for 
bumt-out slum families, through 
immediate rescue work at the scene 
of accidents to vast rehabilitation 
operations. 

These two ofBcial fields of activity 
are predetermined by the Red Cross’s 
quan-ofScial status. It was chartered 
{^.Congress in 1905 and eight of the 
50 methben of its &>ard of Governors 
are appointed by the President of the 
Umled States, usually from among the 
members of his government. But 
after (idfiUing its two main duties Red 
Cross is relatively free tp^ choose and 
to xdiiange its policies ^ priorities. 
In "an inconspicuous it now seems 
to be doing just tfaR^ response to 
the new rniergencie^^ today. It is 
involving itself itf!|Gomm situa¬ 

tions which exj^n ^%ee or four years 
ago it would have considered to be 
someone else’s pigeon and it is quietly 


and radically altering its administrative 
structure. 

In some places birth control, drug 
addiction and juvenile delinquency are 
beconring concerns of the Red Cross 
for the first time. In others training 
courses originally designed for educated 
men and women have been simplified 
to suit the illiterate, the black and the 
Spanish-speaking. In these under¬ 
privileged groups and among the racial 
minorities there is an emerging self- 
confidence and interest in self-help ; 
this leads the Red Cross to hope that 
in time local residents will be recruited 
into paid and volunteer jobs in the 
places where the traditional Red Cross 
programmes of health care, accident 
prevention and safety training are 
most needed and where they cannot 
be provided without more workers. 

The Red Cross is also stepping up 
its efforts to attract young p>eople. It is 
hardly a coincidence that its new 
president, Mr George Elsey, is con¬ 
siderably younger than many of his 
predecessors. Spokesmen for this 
generation are already being heard at 
the poHcy-mafcing level. Junior Red 
Cross programmes are expanding too: 
unmarried teenage mothers are taught 
how to care for babies and children 
only ten years old are given courses in 
the basics of baby-sitting. If the Red 
Cross is to attach less importance to 
training and more to involvement, it 
may have to lower its standards and 
lose some of its spit and polish. But 
this need not damage its reputation for 
reliability or respect for its uniform. 

In addition to creating for itself a 
more informal image the Red Cross 
is also bringing its administration up 
to date. Within tliree years there will 
be 80 Red Cross divisions scattered 
strategically round the country ; 28 
are already in operation. This decen¬ 
tralisation should enable the Red Cross 
to give more uniform service, to 
increase participation in and from the 
community and to make its help more 
accessible to its 3,300 local chapters. 

A favourable national image is 
essential to Red Gross since it faces 
increasing competition for the charit¬ 
able dollar and shares in the growing 
financial diilemmas of most organisa¬ 
tions that rely on voluntary support. 
This year its financial needs ^ were 
estimated at about $140 million. 
Ahhough its chapters are autonomous 
their individual budgets are determined 
on the basis of the people they seive 
and the wealth of the community; 
almost half of the money that they raise 
locially is remitted, to national head¬ 


quarter to support national and inter¬ 
national operatsons. Today 90 per cent 
of the money is cdlected throu^ the 
united fund-raising campaigns in the 
autuinn in which most, if not all, of the 
charities in a community combine their 
efforts. About half of the Red Cross 
chapters, however, still conduct inde¬ 
pendent. fund-raising drives in March, 
either because they feel th^t they can 
do better on their own or b^use there 
is no iinited func} in their area. 


Modish science 

The hurly-burly of the world descended 
on last week’s 137th meeting of the 
American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science. True, papers were 
read on slippery water (the firemen’s 
friend), on the use of L dopa in mental 
health, on a thousand and one scientific 
experiments and discoveries. But the 
meeting was stormy enough to require 
the presence of the police as activist 
young members prevented some older 
scientists from speaking and put to 
flight Dr Glenn Seaborg, the 
■society’s president-elect. 

But both the moderate reformers, 
who want science to be relevant and 
to concentrate on problems in housing 
and health, and the radicals, bent only 
on disruption, also had some surprises 
in store for them. For example they 
came to mock Dr Edward Teller, the 
father of the H-bomb, and heard him 
inveigh against secrecy in scientific 
research and appeal for it to be 
abolished so that the people themselves 
could make informed decisions on how 
scientific discoveries should be used. 

The theme of the meeting was 
ecology and particularly to the radicals’ 
taste was a report from a team of four 
on the widespread use of herbicides in 
Vietnam by the Americans. In theory 
this was designed to deprive the foe of 
food and shelter, but the scientists 
found that it had not been possible to 
spare the friendly. About a fifth of 
Vietnam’s commercial forests have been 
destroyed. Enough land to feed 600,000 
people has been made barren. The team 
did not find any evidence of the charge 
that birth defects have increased 
greatly but it recommended that this 
question should • receive long-term 
study. A few days earlier the govern¬ 
ment had, in fact, announced &at the 
use of herbicides is to be phased out 
rapidly, although for the time being 
they may still be employed around 
bases and in “ remote, unpopulated 
areas.” But the suspicious AAAS voted 
overwhelmingly for an immediate halt. 
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A man can try 

THEVICCROYATBAY 
By John Glendevon. 

Collins. 288 pages. 50s. 

The second Marquess of Linlithgow 
served as viceroy and governor-general 
in India from 1936 to 1943. term 
of office was unusually long. It was 
also profoundly dlisappointing, to him¬ 
self no less than to his opponents and 
his critics. 

He went out soon after the passage 
of the India Act of 1935. object 
of 'the act was to prepare India for 
independence, or at any rate for the 
dominion status which already 
amounted to the same thing, by uniting 
the whole of the sub-continent in a 
single federation. As Indlia contained 
480 million people,of whom 300 
million were Hindus in British India, 
90 million were Moslems in British 
India, and 90 million were distributed 
among 660 princely states, this was no 
easy undertaking—the more so as, 
while the princes were formally auto¬ 
nomous semi-benevolent despots, the 
indigenous political movements of 
British India were organised along 
communal or religious lines. Critics of 
the scheme who wanted Britain to 
retain India dismissed it as, in 
Churchiirs words, “ a gigantic quilt of 
jumbled crochet work.” Those who 
wanted Britain out of India opposed 
it as being designed by its very ambi¬ 
tion and complexity to be a means of 
prolonging British power. This account 


of his viccpoyaky, written by one of 
his sons, shows ^at, almost till the 
end, Lord Linlithgow was convinced 
that it would work and determined to 
carry it out. 

There were large elements of politi¬ 
cal naivety, or rather of aristocmtic 
innocence, in his attitude. At the out¬ 
set, for example, much like Bismarck 
when he was uniting Germany, he 
thought that the serious obstacle lay 
with the princely states, a half of 
which, representing not less than half 
of the total population of these states, 
had to accede to the federation before 
it could be launched. When he came 
to realise again, as inevitably he soon 
did, that the overriding problem was 
the Hindu-Moslem question, and that 
the goal of a unified self-governing 
India was receding before the violence 
and the irreconcilability of communal 
rivalries, he still could not suppress the 
feeling that only the fact that Nehru 
and Jinnah were neurotic and doctri¬ 
naire individuals stood in the way of 
the early establishment of his federa¬ 
tion. But these were views which he 
shared with most of *thc competent 
authorities in London ; while in the 
realpolitik opimons which were wide¬ 
spread among the British in India, 
some of whom hoped indeed to play 
for time for ever, he never Indulged. 

As a result of his oudook, which was 
no doubt reinforced by the fact that 
no one produced a different way of 
going forward without violence, it was 
not until the failure of the Grippe 
mission in 1942 that he finally con- 
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eluded thaf ah ind^tidiShi lhffia a 
a united India were incon^tible;. 
he perhaps deferred^ thou^ he could^ 
hot forestaU* ^e h^bath^ 

Certainly by ij943, by W 
sincerity of his search for compromises 
that would save theiedeml scheme and^ 
for temporary akernkt^ ^ih^res, 
like the Indianisation of nis council, 
he had done as much as a man could 
do to keep IndU quiet and functioning 
during a very difficult time. 

The book is not heavily documented 
—^though it quotes extensively fromr^ 
the viceroy’s oOircupondeii^/ Pbrffi^ 
other hand, it is no rhcrc exercise in 
filial justification—though it does full 
justice to Lord ^Liniiiti:^g^’s personal 
qualities. It is ah informal but well* 
informed account of the viceroyalty, 
modest in intention and most attrac¬ 
tively written. 

Revolution, whodunit ? 

SCOTCH ON THE ROCKS 
By Douglas Hurd and 
Andrew Osmond. 

Collins. 255 pages. 25s. 

This is the third and probably the 
best of the oddly credible British 
political thrillers by Mr Douglas Hurd 
(who has left the Foreigin Office to 
become one of the present Prime 
Minister’s most intelligent backroom 
boys) and Mr Andrew Osmond (who 
moved down from Private Eye to the 
Foreign Office and then out again). In 
a general election after a period of 
prosperous but boring Tory rule, the 
Scottish Nationalists win a just 
conceivable number of seats and hold 
the balance of power in Parliament. 

In order to keep Labour out, the 
Conservatives are willing to offer an 
Ulster solution to Scotland. 

During the negotiations for this, 
there are .some fairly silly acts of 
sabotage by extreme Scot. mts who 
want total independence, culminating 
in some possibly accidental tragedies 
that look more like delibemte bulling 
by somebody. The Govehfiment breaks 
off negotiations and declares a state of 
emergency in Scotland. Suddenly,'^there 
are riots in Scottish cities and the 
Scottish Liberation Army (hitherto the 
dolly plaything of romantic university 
students) is marching down the glens 
with enough guns^ in its hands to:; 
'threaten a degree of bloodshed that 
would be less acceptable tt^ total 
surrender to extremist^ demands. 

At this stage, the Inveterate reader 
of whodunits should remember that the 
two authon are sophisticated political 
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Have you 
heard that 




Maghreb is 
falling 
apart ? 


This will be the subject for a detailed 
report in the February issue of the 
NEW MIDDLE EAST out in the last 
week of January. This number will 
also have an important feature called 
" From Haikal's Top Secret File "—a 
remarkable collection of documents 
on inter-Arab relations. Then there 
will be discussion on what consti¬ 
tutes a " pro-Arab policy." Another 
first-hand report. will cover some 
interesting and also surprising 
developments in Iraq and Jordan 
which have been rather overlooked 
and there will be the up-to-the-minute 
information, reviews of the Arab and 
Israeli press and of that of the Soviet 
Union. 

These features will also be found 
in the January number which is now 
on sale—-and copies are still available 
from this office. Its contents include 
a full account of Syria without a 
censor; a report on what is taking 
place in the South Yemen—the 
unknown revolution based on Aden ; 
and a kind of self-portrait by Egypt's 
Premier Fawzy. The whole Dayan 
complex of Israeli politics is described 
with exceptional insight " as it really 
is," and there are the usual monthly 
features on oil, books and the press 
—Soviet and Middle Eastern. 

NEW MIDDLE EAST is now the 
most widely read magazine of its 
kind—monthly, international and 
independent. 

Single copies 5s or 25 np post 
free rn the UK and Europe, $1.25 by 
air elsewhere. 

Subscription rate in the UK and 
Europe and by surface mail anywhere 
£3.50 or $8.40, by air to the Middle 
East $10-^lsewhere $15. 

For copies or information write to : 
New Middle East 68 Fleet Street 
London, EC4Y 1HL 

Editor: Jon Kimche. 


analysts who would not fool tlm reader 
with stories of mad emotions set widely 
alight amid the heather. Of eOurfe, 
there has been a conspiracy behind the 
rise of this book s Scottish Liberation 
Army to the verge of being able to 
start a civil war, and much of the fun 
in the mystery lies in working out 
which conspiracy the authors will 
rightly decide is the most plausible 
one. The main characters are some¬ 
times an intellectual’s caricatures 
drawn uncomfortably closely from 
real life. At times one feels that fruity 
libel actions could be started by Mad 
Mitch, Sir Alec Douglas-Home and 
family, certain left-wing dons, any 
leaders of Glasgow teenage gangs and 
any remaining red Clydeside MPs ; the 
reader can have a fine time detecting 
which of these is leading which of the 
others up which garden paths. The 
weakest parts of the book are the non- 
political parts. Perhaps this brilliantly 
perceptive political team should have 
included a third partner who is an 
experienced professional author, so as 
to remove the embarrassing taint of 
amateurism from the hook’s few obliga¬ 
tory rhapsodies over the beauty of 
Scottish nature and mercifully fewer 
tumbles of obligatory sex. 

A Bourbon come to 
judgment 

PROSPERO AND ARIEL 
By D. G. Bridson. 

Gollencz. 352 pages. 60s. 


For old BBC hands, Mr Bridson's view 
of its internal ipolitics may well l>e 
absorbing. For anyone else, these end¬ 
less accounts of what Snodgrass said 
to Smith, and what Jones did to 
Witherspoon, many of them eminently 
forgettable people, seem likely to be 
pretty tedious. One of the less happy 
legacies which Lord Reith left the BBC 
was a sense of self-irnportance, and in 
this, as in his general philosophy, Mr 
Briaaon is an unreconstructed Reithian. 

He Joined the cotporation in the 
mid-i^os, during the heyday of the 
Reithian, monopoly, and he retired last 
year. He flirted for a while with tele^. 
vision, , but his main lOve radio. 
He was, at his best, a features producer 
of consideirable distinction,, althou|^ 
the air of Omthiscience which pervades 
his hook will raise some eyebrows in 
Portland place. 

His chosen sub-title—“ The rise arA 
fall of radio ”—signals where he 
in the arguments about die future of 
the medium. He believed diat what he 
calls “ my kind of radio ” (by which 



Bridson : unreconstructed Reithian 


he apparently means the big, set-piece 
feature programme) is being buried 
under an avalanche of current affairs 
and local radio. Nor does he have any 
sympathy with the move towards more 
specialised networks. Mr Bridson duly 
recognises the rise of television, and 
he complains of radio’s slow response 
to the challenge, yet he seems unaware 
of the extent to which television has 
changed listening habits and radio’s 
programme requirements. 

The villains of Mr Bridson’s book 
are the men of the BBC management. 
For him, they have ruined the radio 
service by starting local radio (of which 
he is contemptuous), by breaking up 
Laurence Gilliam’s features department 
(although he recognises that something 
had gone wrong) and finally by ending 
the Third Programme. But if he is 
now to be numbered among the broad¬ 
casting Bourbons, it was not always so. 
Although he did much of his best 
work for the Third Programme, and 
it became his chief interest, he recog¬ 
nised from the outset that there was 
a risk of creating an intellectual ghetto 
and of depriving wider audiences of 
the best programmes. This, of course, 
was very much the thinldng which 
led the present BBC managone^^ 
end the TTiird and try to spread radio’s 
cultural arid intellectual goodies more 
evenly between Radios 3 arid. 4. 

Mr Brid$6h^s dislike. of • Ic^ radio 
is odd, because he is far from being 
a natiiiral .inetrppolitan. He jollied , the 
BBO in liianche^ri and relished its 
independence from London. One sus¬ 
pects—and it is intended as a compli¬ 
ment—Aat if Mr Bridson were 30 
years youhger he would be a brisk 
and belKgferem manager of one of the 
BBG’s^ curbntly beleag^iicred 
sterions, Biefore he acquired tris present 
sOur vfew, Mr Bridson was something 
of a pacemaker in radio.. 
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On the flip side 

THE AGE OF PROTEST: DISSENT 
AND REBELLION IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY 

By Norman F. Cantor. 

Allen and Urmin. 360 pages, 50s. 

This is a curious book from a scholar 
who has written important contrfbu- 
tions to the history of medieval thought 
as well as learned works on the history 
and culture of England. Professor 
Cantor explores the causes and the 
circumstances of protest movements in 
the present century. He does not pre¬ 
sume to comment on their effects, and 
some of his readers will regret this 
lacuna, however tentatively the 
scholarly mind might approach the 
task. 

Protest movements are examined in 
independent sections, each devoted to 
a particular movement: the suffragettes 
in England ; the Easter rebellion in 
Dublin ; the general strike of 1926 ; 
the Russian revolution ; the rise of 
Nazism in Germany ; Gandhi in India ; 
black liberation in America ; and 
finally the student protests of the 1960s. 
With such a broad Qanvas, the book 
is inevitably a scissors and pairte affair 
and each of these movements has been 
treated in much greater detail in 
scholarly or in popular works. (The 
latter have sometimes been more per¬ 
ceptive than the former, needless to 
say.) The merit of Professor Cantor’s 
work is that each of his essays repre¬ 
sents a brilliant feat of compression, 
combining the historian’s sweep with 
an easy and attractive style which is 
never pedantic yet never merely racy. 

But the main weakness of the book— 
and it is a serious one on such a vital 
subject—is the absence of any central 
argument or unifying thesis. After 320 
pages of excellent narrative and potted 
history one turns eagerly to Professor 
Cantor’s epilogue, which is headed 
“ The Nature of Protest.” What general 
observations has the professor to offer, 
or what conclusions does ht draw ? 
Alas, none that would nqt strike any 
working journalist as sdf-evident, and 
a mere two and a half pages are given 
over to observations whii^ border on 
the platitudinous. Thus: ” Protest 

per se is neither good nor bad ; it is a 
common and generally effective means 
of achieving change in modem society.” 

“ Protest is a vehicle of both Left and 
Right.” ” All protest movements centre 
on moral issues, a cons^u^nce df the 
middle-class character of pit^t leader^ 
ship.” And so on. ; 

h it for^uch nuggets lliiit a univer¬ 
sity pays the salaries of its professoriat ? 
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Nor will the ordinary reader derive 
much illumination from the oddly flip¬ 
pant postscript with which Professor 
Cantor chooses to end his book. This 
takes the form of separate sets of 
“ Guidelines ” for ithose seeking to make 
successful protests and those seeking to 
contain them. Protesters are exhorted 
to “ Rely on simple rhetoric with vague 
meanings but highly emotional over¬ 
tones,” and to “ publish incessant lists 
of demands.” “Force is an inevitable 
technique,” so protesters should “seek 
by rudeness, violence, and escalating 
demands to force the establishment to 
respond with repression. . . .” Professor 
Cantor will no doubt excuse his flip¬ 
pancy as mere tongue-^in-check satire. 
Yet, as his own book abundantly 
reveals, protest movements begin in 
part from the conviction that those in 
authority are a fairly cynical lot, ready 
to protect their own privileges by 
making light of other people’s anxieties 
or agonies. Again, aristocracies are 
often marked by flippancy. Professor 
Cantor is unwise to risk being hoist 
by that petard. 

Live to eat? 

MR AND MRS CHARLES DICKENS 
ENTERTAIN AT HOME 

By Helen Cox. 

Pergamon. 224 pages. 50s. 

CONSUMING PASSIONS: A HISTO RY 
OF ENGLISH FOOD AND APPETITE 

By Philippa Pullar. 

Hamish Hamilton. 288 pages. 50s. 

Right through ten difficult pregnancies 
and a lifetime of travelling and enter¬ 
taining famous and not-so-famous 
guests, Kate Dickens secretly compiled 
“ What Shall We Have For Dinner ? ” 
—a collection of all her dinner party 
menus together with a very few recipes. 
Mrs Cox, aided by Dickens’s great- 
granddaughter, Mrs Stuart McHu^, 
has undertaken the task of matching 
Kate’s menus with “ modem Ibenus ” 
and recipes—^which are, needless to 
say, rather more modest than their 
Victorian counterparts, but no less 
mouthwatering. Nor does Mrs Cox 
hesitate to *take advantage of packaged 
and canned foods, which can ^ame- 
lessly taken advantage of if one is over¬ 
awed by high; Victorian standaids, 
rushed, or merely lazy. Supplementing 
such recipes as Kate’s Italian Cream ” 
and Mrs Cox’s ” Filet de Boeuf 
Entour6” are extracts, chosen by Mrs 
McHugh, from Dickens’s npveb, on 
food. A description a Dickensian 
party accompanies each of these groups, 
makmg 49 in all. 
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Intern^ional 

Affairs 

TMs journal eontaina significaat 
articles on matters of broad 
international interest and a book 
section, with more notices of British 
and foreign publications than any 
other comparable journal. 
Published quarterly. 

The JANUARY issue includsd: 
Europe since Hitler 
by Alan Bullock 

Chins after Mao byOeuais Buy 
The Soviet Far East 
by £. Stuart Kirby 
The threat from Chine 
by Neville Maxwell 
Quarterly £3.50 p.a. post free 
(USA and Canada SI 0.00) 

£1 per issue 

The World Today 

Authoritative and objective, this 
journal not only deals with international 
problems but also includes articles on 
internal political and economic 
conditions in individual countries, 
written by authors with first-hand 
knowledge. Published monthly. 

RECENT ISSUES ineludo: 

Tho nogotiatione in Bmsaale: 
an Italian view 
by Pietro Quaroni 
SALT, the Ostpolitik, and the 
poet-Cold War contest 
by Fraatois Duebin^ 

Pakistan: old issuaa in a new 
contsxt by William J. BarnBs 
Chile: from Christian 
Democracy to Marxism f 
byAlanAagell 
Monthly £3.25 p.a. post free 
(USA and Cmada *10.00) 

28p pot issue 

PttbUtbH tor the 
ROYAL INSTITUTE of 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
by Oiloti Uairenity Press 
The jsunwit may ha ordarsd through IW 
baoksallar or n(wsasalit.'or frhm the. ' 
Subscription Ospartmtni, (bdord UoivsrtityPnss, 
Press Road, NMsdsn, London R.W.IO. 

Tal: 01-450 8080. 
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But for an analysis of mankind’s 
necessary obsession with food down the 
ages, not least that of the Victorians, 
turn to Mrs Pullar. Of the Romans, 
she comments, “ Food and sex to these 
men were more than just utilitarian 
means of sustaining and reproducing 
mankind. They were instruments to 
procure the supreme felicity.” To a 
greater or lesser degree, we seem to 
have followed this pattern ever since. 
The mind boggling at tales of ancient 
oigies, one reads on through century 
after detailed century of excessive 
appetite, culminating with the age of 
the food and sex supermarkets. The 
pursuit of earthly pleasures became 
complicated by rdigious scruples, 
awareness of the world’s starving 
millions and a distinctly upset balance 
of nature. Mrs Pullar is blithely amus¬ 
ing, but ends on a rather pessimistic 
note. Appendices on aphrodisiacs and 
ancient recipes are cheering, but oh, 
for a simple, guiltless banquet with 
the Dickens family. 

Freedom fighters ? 

PARLIAMENT AND CONSCIENCE 

By Peter G. Richards. 

Allen and Unwin. 229 pages. 55s. 

The legislative record of the Wilson 
years was unremarkable. But in the 
extension of individual liberty it was 
spectacular. Within six years Britain 
had civilised laws on homosexuality, 
abortion, theatre censorship and 
divorce, and had abolished capital 
punishment. Yet the prime minister 
and probably the majority of his col¬ 
leagues were largely indifferent to the 
majority of these causes. The only 
major reform neglected by the last 
Parliament was that of the Sunday 
oibservance law. And it is clear that 
the simple reason for the failure to 
pass this legislation was that the cadre 
of MPs who keenly wanted to change 
the law was just too small and inade¬ 
quately tenacious. Mr Richards 
provides a valuable, if inevitably 
truncated, guide to the parliamentary 
struggle. But there is too little about 
the battle that was decisive : the clash 
within the cabinet between those who 
wanted these reforms, and the ministers 
who would have been quite content to 
see them die. 

Economics short list 

The Detenniiiaatt of Britain’s Visible 
Imports, 1949^^66 I^Richard Stone and 
Terence Barker ^^Oiapman and Hall, 
45s). This papo'i'JlB tenth in a series 


covering the progress of the growth 
project at the Cambridge department 
of applied economics, describes how 
imports of 84 different types of com¬ 
modities were estimated from demand 
and price functions and compared with 
observed imports during the 1950s and 
1960s. The ultimate aim of this research 
is to be able to sort out and measure 
the various factors thait influence British 
import propensities so as to be able 
to make more reliable projections of 
foteign trade. As would be expected, 
manufactures and semi-manufactures 
were found to have much higher 
demand and price elasticities 5 ian 
other imports ; while only in the cases 
of iron and steel and of refined mineral 
oil was there evidence that shortages 
of domestic capacity had much to do 
with rising imports. 

The Design of Economic Accounts by 
Nancy and Richard Ruggles (National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York ; Columbia University Press, 72s). 
Somewhat alarmingly to the layman 
(who may sitill be'lieve in the infalli¬ 
bility of statistics), America’s gnp, if 
measured properly, would have been 
$160 billion (or nearly 2 per cent) 
greater than the published figure in 
1966. At least that is the contention of 
these experts, the diflference lying in 
basic weaknesses in the concepts of 
traditional national income accounting. 
This report makes specific recommen¬ 
dations for improvement. 

Economic Development of Latin 
America by Celso Furtado (Cambridge 
University Press, 65s cloth, 22s paper). 
This 2*)0-page book of solid factual 
information, written by an economist 
for economists, makes surprisingly 
acceptable reading for the non-special¬ 
ist seeking a general introduction to 
the economics of Latin America. With 
the birth rate of that sub-continent 
some four times as high as that of 
Europe, this is certainly a subject 
that merits attention. Professor 
Furtadb’s approach is highly profes¬ 
sional. He leads his reader with 
academic thoroughness from a prelim¬ 
inary analysis of the historical roots of 
Latin American social and economic 
institutions, through the period of the 
industrial revolution to a more detailed 
study of such aspects of his subject as 
foreign trade, regional integration, 
agrarian reform and restnicturilfg for 
the future. In his final chapter he says 
of his prognostications for the future of 
the overall economy of Latin America, 
**It is quite possiUe that history will 
choose quite another path/’ No one 
could conceivably beutiy more care¬ 
ful than that. > 


Jane’s Major Companies of Euro]^ 
edited by Lionel Gray (Jane’s Year¬ 
books, BPC, £15). Over i,o0o com¬ 
panies are given financial profiles in 
this attempt to collect together the 
most important European companies in 
Europe. Like all such books, there are 
omissions—no British propferty com¬ 
pany gets a mention—^and vagaries of 
classification. A more significant defect 
is that the criteria for the selection of 
the companies (which include that 
they be quoted and have capital em¬ 
ployed over £10 milliofl) are nowhere 
stated and therefore the reader can¬ 
not be sure why a particular company 
is in or out. However, the information 
about the companies that are included 
is useful and well presented, making the 
book indispensable for multi-national 
company builders. 

Jane’s World Railways, 1970-71 edited 
by Henry Sampson (BPC, £12 los). 
The latest World Railways renews the 
meticulous and comprehensive coverage 
traditional to the eight Jane’s year¬ 
books. Jane’s is expensive, but 
irreplaceable on hardware, though 
sketchy on operations and traffic. Some 
of the maps reproduce unsuccessfully. 
World transport will grow, but Jane’s 
may be too bullish about railway 
prospects, even in intercity, commuter 
and intermodal freight pipeline traffic. 
Mr Sampson illustrates the awesome 
complexity of the resource allocation 
and investment control problems in 
transport. 

French Agriculture and the Political 
Integration of Western Europe by 
Hanns Peter Muth (SijthofF, Leiden, 
The Netherlands, Dfl.36). Heavy sup¬ 
port of farm prices paid for by import 
levies is the essence of the common 
market’s common farm policy and 
France, as everyone knows, l^nefits 
most from the system. This book is An 
easily written, blow-by-blow account of 
the ix)litics and technicalities which 
have underwritten French fanning 
during the past 20 years. Too much 
detail for bedtime reading, but easier 
to take than most textbooks about 
farming. 

International Monetary Co-operation, 
1943-70 by Brian Tew (Hutchinson, 
33s cloth, 14s paper). The first edition 
Went to press in February, 1952 ; the 
ninth edition carried amendments 
to July, 1967 ; this new one, the tenth, 
carries the story to July, 1970. Unfor¬ 
tunately by now the book looks in 
need of a complete overhaul: there 
comes a time when, amendments and 
additions fail to adjust the emphasis 
quite enough. 
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The union of Dunlop and Pirelli 
has now been 
approved by shareholders 


The Dunlop Company Limited was advised by 

LAZARD BROTHERS & CO., 

LIMITED 

LONDON 




Why Not 
Tell Us 
Your 

Future Program? I 

Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., the most 
ihfhiential anti reliable general trading' 
firm in Jap^n, is now a propelling force 
in expandh^ the world economy. , ^ 

. Its motto: to offer ,the latest, most* 

- accurate information to custpfnerSr 
with their best interests in Irilpd. 

With a coihpletenefworl^t^ more tti^n 
120 branches at twrOb phti abrpad/a : 
/staff of S,OPO is always on hanci to 
..serva-ytMi-- -• 
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Commonwealth myths and facts 


The Commonwealth prime 
ministers’ conference opens in 
Singapore next Thursday. Is 
the club about to break up ? 
Is the whole thing a nonsense 
anyhow ? Or is it a great 
family of nations ? The most 
sensible answer is that those 
things that are real about the 
Commonwealth will remain 
come what may, while those 
things that politicians may 
cast aside are nominal and 
largely valueless. 

The most important com¬ 
mon denominator is sterling. 
Canada is the only member 
not in the sterling area. The 
other 31 countries keep their 
foreign currency assets, private 
and public, in London. These, 
now' total more than £3.5 bn, 
more than £i bn of which 
are held as official reserves. 
It is in sterling that members 
largely finance their inter¬ 
national trade, keep their 
savings and float their loans. 
And sterling means London. 
Yet in anger over the possible 
sale of arms to South Africa 
some members, notably Zam¬ 
bia, have threatened to 
withdraw' their sterling 
balances. To do this would 
mean breaking the Basle 


agreemcm of 1968 by which 
members contracted to hold 
certain proportions of their 
reserves in Britain in return 
for a dollar guarantee of 
their worth. None the less it 
could be done, though it 
would also mean losing the 
high interest rates that Britain 
pays. Although such a move 
w'ould shake the Common¬ 
wealth up to a point, the 
reserves of west, central and 
east Africa together only 
amount to £154 mn. So the 
threat lacks strength. 

Even if some members did 
quit the Commonwealth they 
would probably still leave 
their resources in London, 
joining eight other non- 
Commonwealth countries, 
including Jordan and South 
Africa, that, having been once 
part of the imperial jigsaw, 
arc still in the sterling area. 

The financial link is there¬ 
fore largely a technical matter 
—outside the realm of poli¬ 
tics. And London’s position at 
the head of it is impossible 
to shake. There is nothing 
like the control that the franc 
zone exercises over the 
ex-French colonies. But one 
of the most important annual 


Commonwealth conferences is 
that of the finance ministers 
before the meeting of the 
International Monetary Fund. 

It is in sterling that mem¬ 
bers slake their thirst for 
long-term investment. Direct 
private investment, a vital part 
of the aid programme, topped 
£160 mn last year, though 
only £45 mn of this went to 
developing countries. Private 
British investment in the 
Commonwealth exceeds £3 bn 
—^40% of Britain’s total 
overseas assets. 

Trade will stay 

Although the financial links 
of the Commonwealth may be 
real, any idea that it is an 
effective trading block must 
by now have diminished to 
the point of disappearance. 
The 32 independent Common¬ 
wealth countries, together with 
associated states, account for 
20% of world trade, and 
a quarter of that is between 
members. For some countries, 
including New Zealand, Tan¬ 
zania and Malawi, over half 
the total trade is intra- 
Commonwealth. Most of this, 
though, is cither directly with 
Britain or with immediate 
neighbours and in neither 
case, therefore, dependent on 
the actual existence of a 
polirical Commonwealth. 

The major growth in 
Britaia’s trade over the past 
decade has been in Europe. 
In 1958 37% of Britain’s 
exports went to the Common¬ 
wealth ; today only 20% does. 
The Commonwealth, unable 
to sell its products (mainly 



raw materials) to a market 
expanding at a rate as slow as 
Britain’s, has looked elsewhere. 
The decline of Common¬ 
wealth trade has been 
accelerated by the failure of 
the Commonwealth preference 
scheme to compete with 
changes in the global tariff 
structure : the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 
and the Kennedy round cuts. 
The scheme, however, plods 
on. Started in 1932, it is made 
up of a numj;>er of bilateral 
trade agreements in which 
Britain has taken most of the 
initiative. 

Bilateral agreements between 
far-flung Commonwealth 
members did not work out 
successfully. Australia and 
India, for example, never 
even attempted an agreement. 
The original idea of a massive 
Commonweath trade block, 
was stillborn. I’he little life 
left in the scheme does not 
have long to continue. Under 
the proposals put forward by 
the United Nations Confer¬ 
ence on Trade and Develop¬ 
ment developing countrie.s 
would have to give up their 
preferences in return for 
tariff-free access for most of 
their industrial goods to 
developed free world markets. 
On the other side, Britain’s 
likely entry into the common 
market would mean a phasing 
out of preferences anyway. 
(Sec The Economist, Novem¬ 
ber 28th.) 

So there is room for politi¬ 
cal disagreements. Even if 
some countries did leave the 
Commonwealth, preferences 
would not stop abruptly. 
South Africa still enjoys 
Commonwealth trade agree¬ 
ments with Britain, ten years 
after leaving. It is unthinkable 
that Britain would ever 
retaliate with trade restric¬ 
tions. Commonwealth or not, 
it will still n^ed and buy 
C^lon tea, , Zambian copper, 
Nigerian oil. 

But in one respect Common¬ 
wealth membership stills holds 
real advantages. If Britain gets 
into the common market its 
outward* looking and tradi- 
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monwcalth countries—most 

notably Hongkong. 

So will aid 

The third main reality in 
the Commonwealth is aid. 
Aid from Britain has at last 
come close to reaching the 
I % of gross national 
product that had been 
pledged. Last year £157 mn 
was given by Britain in bi¬ 
lateral aid to the developing 
Commonwealth: almost 90% 
of Britain’s total. Other devel¬ 
oped Commonwealth coun¬ 
tries also gave heavily within 
the club. Canada gave 80% of 
its $350 mn to the Common¬ 
wealth, concentrating on India 
and the West Indies. Australia 
too gave most of its £70 mn 
aid to member states. But aid 
and Commonwealth do not 
need to go together. Austra¬ 
lia’s money went purely to its 
neighbouring Asian area or to 
its trust territories of Papua 
and New Guinea. Only 
£280,000 went to Common- 
wea'hh Africa. This aid pat¬ 
tern would be no different 
wiithout the Commonwealth. 

About a quarter of the aid 
that the developing Common¬ 
wealth receives is multi¬ 
lateral, coming from organ- 
isatilons Hke the World Bank 
or the United Nations Devel¬ 
opment Programme. Much is 
also given under general 


schemes like the Colombo 
plan for south-east Asia in 
which Commonwealth dona¬ 
tions take second place to 
those of the United States. 

Moreover, even some of the 
speoiihcally Commonwealth 
aid agencies are not restricted 
to member countries. Both 
the Commonwealth Devel¬ 
opment Corporation, which 
has borrowing powers of 
£225 mn, and the Common¬ 
wealth Development Finance 
Company, with funds of 
£40 mn, already invest in 
areas outnde the club. There 
i.s nothing sacred about Com¬ 
monwealth membership as a 
source of aid and a political 
walk-out would make little 
real difference. 

But the Commonwealth 
docs provide an excellent and 
largdy non-committal political 
fence for its memben to perch 
on, and many developing 
countries have been able to 
woo assistance from both the 
United Staites and the com¬ 
munist block without falling 
into cither camp. Apart from 
British defence agreements 
with Commonweahh south¬ 
east Asia, Canaida and Paki¬ 
stan, the Coitiitionweatth has 
little political Biit arms 
arc made available to mem¬ 
bers in difficulty. lAdia tinder 
attack from China in 1962, 
and Nigeria during the civil 
war mth Biafra, benefited 


from this arrangement. 

Under the Commonwealth 
umbrella there arc still 40 
depetidendes that have no say 
in their polidcal alignment. 
Britain is responsible for 19 
of these. They are mostly 
small. Their total population 
is 6 mn, and 4 mn of them 
arc in Hongkong. Every year 
more of the dependencies join 
the independent Common¬ 
wealth. In 1970 it was the 
turn of Tonga, Western 
Samoa and Fiji. Britain spends 
£ 15 mn a year on these 
territories, whose relationship 
with Britain and the rest of 
the world would continue 
undisturbed whatever hap¬ 
pened to the Commonwealth. 

The last, least, but probably 
most widely broadcast 
feature of Commonwealth 
unity is its common historical 
background, symbolised by the 
monarchy but meaning in fact 
the continuing leadership of 
London in most things to do 
with the club. London is the 
centre of countless institutions, 
ranging from a Common¬ 
wealth commission on war 
graves to agreements on space 
research and telecommunica¬ 
tions. 

Cultural ties 

The most csMntial cultural 
link is obviously the English 
language itself and education. 


Here Britain’s record has been 
good. There arc currently 
about 17,000 Commonwealth 
students in Britain, 4,500 of 
whom are doing postgraduate 
courses. Interchanges with the 
rest of the Commonwealth 
probably account for a 
further 5,000. But as more 
unliiversiries arc established in 
developing countries this 
influence is being watered 
down. Fewer Africans are 
being forced to learn their 
Tudor history, and many 
students are flocking to the 
United States ^on scholarships. 

The strongest tie is in 
the professions. Accountancy, 
insurance, medicine and above 
all law have common and 
often very conservative ways 
throughout the Common¬ 
wealth. 

But these cultural links 
have little real strength. They 
no more than scratch the 
surface of the Conunon- 
woalth’s 900 mn people who 
make up one-quarter of the 
world’s population, living on 
19% of its surface. The vast 
majority live completely 
outride any realm of 
Commonwealth influence. And 
in those countries where the 
historical ties are strongest 
(Australia, New Zethnd and 
Canada) it is with the 
United States and not the 
Oomsnonwcalth that there is 
mcrcaslng collaboration. 
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Your hotel receptionist 
may not know much about 
foreign trade,** 



but she could tell you 
the way to 

THE CHARTERED BANK^ 

Our branches in Hong Kong are as much a part of the city as the familiar 
Star ferryboats, such a common sight in the harbour, or the colony’s London- 
style double-decker buses. 

The Chartered Bank including its subsidiaries and associates has branches 
throughout the Middle East, Asia, Europe and America and forms the largest 
British banking group in the East. 

Each office is a local yet international bank, offering tourists the full range 
of financial services and businessmen an unrivalled source of information 
covering export and investment opportunities abroad. 

Our Trade Pitomotion Department specialises in services to the exporter 
and can be contacted at any of our branches in London, Manchester or Liverpool. ^ 

The Chartered Bank 

(Incorporated in England by Royal Charter 1853 ) 

Head 38 Biahopagate^ London* E.C.2* 

A MEMBER W STANDARD AMD CHAfttiREDl BANKING GROUP LIMITED 
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A gleam in the north ? 

Despite the petrol tanker drivers, what British Leyland's motor workers at Bathgate 
have just done encourages those ministers who suspect that many union men are 
beginning to think enough is enough 


Bathgate in West Lothian is the sort of town that even 
the Scots know only as a place the buses turn off to on 
the main Glasgow to Edinburgh road. But on Tuesday 
it made history in a small way when 4,500 vehicle builders 
at British Leyland’s tractor and truck plant voluntarily 
put a £3 a week pay claim on ice for six months. One 
small factory docs not stem a tide of wage claims that 
have often been utterly preposterous, but it is not the 
only sign that some workers, and union leaders, have 
less taste for militancy than they were being credited 
with a few weeks ago.' 

The change of heart cannot come too soon. At a con¬ 
spicuously gloomy meeting of the National Economic 
Development Council on Wednesday at which the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer took the chair (page 67) industry, 
in the shape of the Confederation of British Industry, 
forecast widespread bankruptcies if today’s wage inflation 
continues. The neddy office has done some inquiring of its 
own into the pertinent question of why companies con¬ 
cede uneconomic wage increases anyway. Its conclusion 
was that to some companies, usually those with big over¬ 
seas sales, the damaging effect on immediate cash flow of 
any interruption to production makes it financially pre¬ 
ferable to buy industrial peace at any price and cut back 
on investment instead. And this, naturally enough, 
weakens the resolve of other employers to resist. Even so, 
the feeble efforts that they made last year to do so tell 
their own story of extreme union pressure. 

In the first 11 months of 1970 lo^ million woricing days 
were lost by strikes in Britain. This is in the ratio of two 
more days above every three lost in 1968. The strikes 
paid off to the extent that wages across the country went 
up by II .2 per cent, and the more militant you were, the 
more you got. Dockers’ earnings have risen by 20 per 
cent, dustmen’s by 18 per cent. The inflation neurosis has 
seldom been more clearly illustrated than by London’s 
latest strike, of petrol tanker drivers, which broke out on 
Wednesday. Ostensibly they walked out to force parity 
of wages tetween men employed by the major oil com¬ 
panies, who get £28 a week, and drivers for the indepen¬ 
dent ^tributors, who get £25. In fact, the indepen¬ 
dent drivers get a bonus on top of their £25 which leaves 
them at the end of the week a good deal better off than 
the £76 a'week men. But is wtet haj^ned at Bathgate 


a freak—or a sign of something else ? 

The British Leyland plant there has been going through 
a rough patch, with short orders and reduced working 
hours, and on Wednesday British Leyland’s chairman. 
Lord Stokes, revealed just how bad finances were through 
the whole firm, the largest motor company in the country. 
British Leyland has its own troubles, but the Ford workers, 
who have been planning to grab what would amount 
to a 50 per cent wage increase, are bound to pay some 
attention to the Bathgate men, and to how some other 
strikes or near-strikes have petered out recently. 

Since the electricity workers were forced to call off 
their work to rule before Christmas, snow and fog have 
made it hard to evaluate the rather dispkited go-slow 
that Mr John Cousins and his men are trying to operate 
at Heathrow ; the public is not sure yet whether its 
tolerance is being tested by the union or by the weather. 
On Thursday, the unions made their first conciliatory 
gesture toward the employers’ 4^ per cent pay offer. 
Journalists at the Daily Mail, Sun and Daily Mirror, 
have gone back to work after brief and abortive shows 
of discontent. Support for one-day strikes against tfte 
Industrial Relations Bill has been questionable: actofs, 
rejecting Miss Vanessa Redgrave’s angui^ed appeal, 
decided on Sunday that the panto must go on. The 
Scottish bakery van drivers will be back at work on 
Monday, with half what they originally asked for. Of 
course other, considerably more tiresome, bits of bloody- 
mindedness continue at Rolls-Royce, at Ford’s Cortina 
line at Dagenham, and in Independent television, where 
the ban on colour programmes could persist, it would 
seem, until next Christmas for all that is being done 
about it. But some of the biggest unions riiow diminishing 
appetite for brinkmanship. 

The railwaymen, postmen and gas and water supply 
workers are well up in the front with their pay claims. 
The gas and water men would prefer not to force the 
issue until they se^ what Lord Wilberforce’s inquiry 
says about the 10 per cent the electricity workers have 
been offered and the 20 per cent they have claimed. It 
will, after all, have some relevance ftH* them. But .the 
National Union of RaUwaymen, asking for 25 per cent 
more for its members, has no reason to wait on Lord 
Wilberforce, who will not be rej^orting in a huny, unlos 
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of course, the NUR and the two other rail unions are 
sufficiently concerned about the Gk)vernnient*s temper 
that they want to see how much or how little the electricity 
industry has to give away before they chance their own 
arm with British Rail. British Rail’s calculation is that 
it will be March before real bargaining begins. Having 
had two pay increases, the first of 8 per cent and the 
second of 3 per cent, during 1970, the railwaymen have 
not done badly. British Rail’s pay records show that 
the average weekly wage of a train driver is now £31 los 
—and that does not include the 3 per cent gain included 
in all pay packets as from August. Even the least skilled 
railway workers now average £21 a week. 

The big unions may turn out to be doing no more 
than hiding behind the aprons of the nurses, those 
accepted representatives of the low-paid but highly 
esteemed public servant. If the girls get their 15 per cent, 
the manual workers will claim it as a portent for them. 
If the nurses are turned down, it will be pK>litically 
unpopular and likely to swing currently anti-union public 
opinion in favour of the underpaid again. But the Govern¬ 
ment is trying to devise a formula for satisfying the nurses 
without playing into the hands of the bigger unions. 

Assuming that the Government will now try to hold 
settlements in the public sector as close to 10 per cent 
as it can, will this stem the flow of claims in private 
industry } Here, as always, the car workers look most 
dangerous. Mr Jack Jones, the transport and general 
workers’ general secretary, wants to make Ford a major 
test. In Britain, Ford employs 49,000 men whose earnings 
average £1,676 a year. This is £250 more than men 
get in the next most highly paid car plants, those owned 
by Chrysler. But now the unions are demanding what 
amounts to an extra 50 per cent from Ford. The demand 
will, naturally, be resisted ; the management is deter¬ 
mined to concede nothing like the £4 a week rises, equal 


to 17 per cent, which it handed out early last year. 
Inflation is pushing up the company’s costs at the rate 
of I per cent a month. Strikes last year cost it production 
cf 34,000 vehicles, with the loss of several millions in 
profits. 

Lord Stokes is able to point to British Leyland’s 
frightening drop in profits as a reason why his workers 
must accept the big changes in production and pay struc¬ 
tures on which his managers are now working. But Ford, 
which is still highly profitable, cannot use quite the same 
argument. However, in the Detroit tradition, Ford makes 
no bones about its belief that it is preferable to face strikes 
than surrender to uneconomic pay dcman*^s. This is the 
sort of talk the Government wants to hear, for motor 
industry wages set the pace throughout the rest of 
engineering. A Ford strike could actually be much less 
likely than some TGWU officials may hope. Ford’s 
management is beginning to sense what it describes as 
“ greater realism on the Dagenham shopfloor ” and other 
unions’ officials privately concede that this could be true. 

British Leyland, where a labour force of 135,000 still 
operates within the haphazard framework of 70 separate 
factories, might find it harder, if pushed, to take as tough 
a line as Ford. But Leyland’s management thinks it is 
beginning to get the message across and the Bathgate 
vote this week is a little evidence on its side. Whether 
the high-wage earners of the midlands are as moderate 
is, of course, quite another question. 

It is crucial to the Government’s economic strategy 
that wage settlements in the run-up to the budget are held 
to 10-12 per cent (and preferably pushed lower). Any¬ 
thing less will kill all chance of any mildly expansionist 
budget that ir needed to start investment moving 
again. All that can be said is that, even south of 
Bathgate, a few, rather weak straws blew Mr Heath’s 
way this week. 


Warming towards the moon 

If the moon isn't a cold, dead planet, then what is it ? Rising curiosity among scientists 
may tip President Nixon into authorising rather more moon flights than he had 
originally planned 


The countdown has started at Cape Kennedy for the 
flight of Apollo 14, due to leave for the moon on January 
31st. In Washington, the National Academy of Sciences 
has thrown its prestige behind a request for another two 
moon flights tefore this particular chapter is closed. 
Unless the President relents, there arc only two Apollo 
shots left in the locker, this month's and Apollo 15 which 
will follow it in July, after which the Americans will 
virtually turn their backs on the moon for a decade or 
more', and switch their resources towards the easier and 
in some ways much duller task of byilding orbiting space 
stations around the earth.^ Now Mr Nixon is being asked 
to let Apollo 16 and 17 go to the moon too, and for the 
first time in months there are some faint indications he 
may agree. If he does, it will hugely be due to the amount 
of scientific curiosity aroused by 18 months’ 


research into the moon rocks brought back to earth by 
the first two moon flights, plus whatever the Russians 
have discovered from the few ounces of moon that their 
unmanned Luna 16 brought back. 

These results will get their first public airing in 
Houston next week. A year ago, a similar big meeting 
was held in Houston to discuss what had been learned 
from the handful of moon rocks (47'lb) brought back 
from the first landing in July, 1969, and scientists com¬ 
plained then that they had not really had enough time 
to complete their iAvestigadons. They cannot complain 
this year of having been pushed for time or for materials. 
The Apollo 12 ^tronauts went to the moon in November, 
1969,'spent 7^ hour!! (spread over two days) working 
on its surface, and brought back 75 lb of samples, 
which included rocks as fang as ^pefruit and a number 




The/U talk at Houston about thosa layarad soli eoras, amt 4.6 billion-yaar-olii badtotk, and ^ass bands and what Luna 'W aottMad 


of soil cores, some nearly i8 inches long. Certainly the 
Russians think next week’s meeting important enough to 
have volunteered to present some moon rock results of 
their own. 

The growing importance of all this peering at, prod¬ 
ding, pounding, baking and growing plants upon moon 
soil is that the results are contradicting most of the 
moon theories of the past 15 years. It is not often that 
scientific concepts are set by the ears, and the piquancy 
this time lies in the way that the bulk of serious scientists 
originally believed that putting men on the moon was an 
unnecessary extravagance ; instruments and unmanned 
probes could do the job, they felt, for a fraction of the 
cost and none of the risk. But, as it turns out, they could 
not. The instruments ihat were sent to the moon ahead 
of the astronauts did not produce the same results that 
the actual collection of rock samples has done, and it 
will be interesting to see if the Russians have done any 
better out of the robot shovelling of Luna 16 


For what the Apollo samples have done is to show 
that the generally accepted view of the moon as a solid, 
dull, dead lump of rock that had never at any point of its 
life been anything else is simply not true. The Apollo 
11 rocks hinted, and the Apollo 12 rocks have confirmed, 
that the moon was once hot, turbulent and volcanic, and 
although it has cooled down considerably over the 
centuries, it still has traces of a hot, central core. Some 
of the core samples examined at Houston had as many as 
14 separate layers of different materials, showing signs of 
heating that have produced loo-fold increases in the con¬ 
centrations of elements in some layers, and bearing in one 
sample a strong resemblance to volcanic ash. Traces of 
water vapour trapped in the rocks at the time of the 
moon’s formation have been found. Wild differences have 
been measured between the ages of the samples showing 
different times of formation. The Ocean of Storms where 
Apollo 12 landed is young by moon standarc&, a mere 
2I billion years old, cot^ared with the 3 billion to 4 bil¬ 
lion years of the Sea of Tranquillity where the first moon 
landing was made. Yet at least one glass fr^ment brought 
back from the Ocean of Storms is 4]^ billion years old, 
and represents the moon’s bedrock, probably tlmwn out 
by the eruption in which the huge, oo-mile wide 
Copernicus crater, 260 mules to the east, was formed. 

It is^h^kind- of vefy old rock, dating bock probably 


to the moon’s first formation, that the ApoBo 13 
astronauts were going to find when they set m on their, 
abortive and nearly fatal mission in April last year, 
they reached the Fra Mauro highlands as they plaimed, 
and come back with samples of the moon’s bedrock, as 
they had hoped, then next wedc’s meeting might have 
had much more evidence than just this one sample to 
show that the moon’s mountains were genuinely of the 
great age expected. It is now believed that not only their 
age but also their chemical composition is going tb be 
very different from that of the moon’s plains which, Jf 
the latest theories are correct, were formed much later 
in time as the result of a second, violent heating of the 
moon. The original rocks should be less dense Aan the 
material of the plains, and float on them like icebergs or, 
which is rather more to the point, like the earth^s 
continents float on its much denser mantle. Otherwise it 
will be very hard to explain why the moon is not more 
dense than it is. 

The small traces of water found in some Apollo I2 
samples tend to confirm the view that the moon’s water— 
which would have been associated with the volcanic heat 
and steam of all these eruptions—has been boiled away 
:md that there is not likely to be much to be found any¬ 
where on or near its surface. With this in mind the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration has now 
patented the machine it has developed for chemically 
processing water out of some of the oxygen-bearing aoib 
on the moon’s surface (a sort of self-propelled combine 
harvester, winnowing oxygen instead of grain and com¬ 
bining it with hydrogen from the solar winds). 

Now Apollo 14 is attempting to reach fn. Mauro’s 
highlands and the moon’s b^rock, and going with more 
scientific blesnng than either of the two previous moon 
shots. Scientists are at last close to admitting that the 
astronauts are indispensable to further resear^ on the 
moon. Whether this will be enough to change ;;the Presi¬ 
dent’s apparent view of space as something the American 
people can do with little of could depend 0^ how 
important the findings reported at next week’s meeting 
turn out to be and equity on how far they and ^ 
coming Apollo 14' flight succeed in catching the publh^s 
interest. Neither has made any visible impact so far, 
yet the Apollo 14 launch is only three weeks away. 
Morale at the Manned Space Center at Houston is h^jfaer 
tlum it has been for sojme time, in spite of the recent 
dismissal of 200 employBes, with the piromise of more tp 
come. But at Cape Kennedy it noyer been lower. 
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Let's get rid of parking meters 

J\^ayfair's few remaining residents have lost their campaign for special 
"parking tickets and are back to meter-feeding. Isn't there a better solution 


? 


I^ndon’s population is falling at the rate of 60,000 a 
year. No one knows precisely why, although the cost of 
living has something to do with it. So does lack of trans¬ 
port, which will be aggravated by the most recent easing 
of office-building control. Cars are already moving more 
slowly than horses did, and are stationary for 40 per cent 
of their journey time ; buses are even slower. The whole 
point of living in a city is to be near things, and urban 
living becomes pointless if covering small distances takes 
an unreasonably long time. This is especially true for 
business. It has been shown in studies of Norwich, Cardiff 
and several other cities that business suffers if car parking 
is difficult. Only the other day double yellow lines were 
introduced round the shopping area of a Swansea suburb 
called Sketty. One newsagent lost £100 in the first week, 
as the traffic hurried past to increase the congestion in 
the city centre. In central London the number of parking 
spaces has been reduced from 70,000 to 30,000 since 
1958. No study has been made of the effect of this. 

Parking meters are an inefficient and unfair means 
of rationing road space. Parisians refuse to have them at 
all ; Londoners have them, but ignore them at will. Of 
the tickets issued in Westminster in the first three months 
of last year, little over half were paid. A significant 
minority of offenders come from such embassies as Ghana, 
Hungary, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia and Uganda. But 
the biggest problem is the ordinary motorist. The 
metropolitan police issued 1.3 million tickets last year, but 
at any one time there were perhaps 15 times as many 
cars parked illegally as had been booked. This is because 
of the impossibility of proving guilt. The police would like 
vastly stiffer penalties: fines ranging from £10 for the 
first offence to £100 for the fourth have been mentioned. 

This might be tolerable were parking meters more effi¬ 
cient. They have succeeded in the important role of 
reducing commuting by car, but have had a very mixed 
effect otherwise. No proper survey has been done to show 
whether or not, on balance, parking meters have eased 
road congestion. But it is obvious that if people have to 
drive round and round to find a parking space they are 
contiibuting to congestion, not easing it. 

London’s planners have also been active in introducing 
one-way systems and no right turns, and converting in the 
process many quiet residential streets into roaring high¬ 
ways. It is debatable whether this has increased either 
journey speeds or the capacity pfc^e road system or even 
reduced road accidents. OfficA^Mtlaim laige increases in 
journey speeds but thdr calculations take a small number 
of journeys in a limited area intisolation. Even on this 
basis some measures have beeir counter-productive. Mr 
Michad Thomson^ of the l^fMon School of Economics, 
that the capacity of the road network in central 
London has fallen ,sinoe traffic management began. 

The scope for tinkering with the capacity of the road 


system inherited from the Victorians is less than was 
hoped when Mr Ernest Marples started wide-scale traffic 
management in ig6i. Now road capacity is going to 
deteriorate still further as priority schemes for buses arc 
brought in. An alternative system of road rationing looks 
inevitable. The obvious one is the price mechanism : to 
charge the motorist for driving his car, but not for parking 
it. Politicians have so far shied away from this, but their 
fears may be misguided. The techniques exist, developed 
by the Road Research Laboratory, for charging the 
motorist according to the kind of road space he uses : 
prohibitively in Oxford Street during the rush hour, 
practically nothing on little-used rural roads. This could 
replace existing road taxes ; some people would find 
themselves with a smaller motor tax bill and others with' 
a higher one. But motorists who could afford to buy road 
space in areas of peak demand would benefit from reduced 
congestion ; similarly, everyone else would get a faster, 
more regular and more reliable bus service, which would 
once more be able to look the motor car commercially in 
the face. 

The cost of administering road-pricing would be any¬ 
thing between 15 and 20 per cent of the revenue, 
but that is a lot better than on parking meters. 
Transport economists, who have sophisticated tech¬ 
niques for valuing the time of road users, reckon that a 
car in central London in the rush hour should be charged 
I os a mile for the congestion it causes. Is that really out 
of the question for a businessman to whom time is money ? 

Support for the RRL’s system of road-pricing came 
from a surprising quarter recently : the Prices and 
Incomes Board, which was reviewing the impossible task 
of London Transport in living with road congestion. The 
board had felt for some time that it should be allowed 
to consider how official policy affected London Transport, 
but under its terms of reference it was entitled only to 
examine the more limited problem of how the organisation 
could balance its books under existing policies. Under 
sentence of execution the board took its courage in its 
hands and recommended that research on road-pricing 
be speeded up. The next round of tests on the equipment 
developed by the RRL has been hanging fire since long 
before the election, because of lack of a Government 
decision, although the tests would not commit the Govern¬ 
ment to introducing the system. 

Maybe the motorist would rather be unrestricted, 
hampered by other road users all around him, secure in 
h4 right to contribute to the congestion, which hits hardest 
at business and at those who depend on public transport. 
Maybe the saturation level in London, w'hich is not as 
bad as in Tokyo or New York, is still acceptable. But the 
speed with' which traffic has been moving smee Christmas, 
whilO the weather has kept the faint-hearted out of tbwn, 
is a taste of what we hkvc lost by accepting it. 
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Roberts goirtg ; Eden pressing; Davies resting 

The week that Sir John Eden 
opened his mouth and put his 
foot in it 


On this week's performance the 
Minister for Industry’, Sir John Eden, 
i> on his wav to hccoinmu a inini- 
Spiro Agnew of the present (lOvern- 
inent. While his })olitical master, Mr 
John Davies, Secretary’ of State for 
Trade and Industry, was away on 
liohday Sir John decided to Jiglit a 
bonih under the nationalised industries 
and announced through the Press 
Association that the sale of parts of 
them would start this year. “ Bv and 
large," he said, “ the pul)lic sector 
should be concerned primarily with 
those activities which cannot sensibly^ 
be done by the private sector." Sir 
John then became curiously silent 
foi the rest of the week. Mr Davies’s 
office said Sir John’s words were 
“ thoughts in advance of ,a decision." 
Privately, stifTer things weir being said 
in and out of Whitehall about the 
way that iSir Joho and some of his 
sympathisers seemed to be trying 
to pull the Government along with 
them by making statements in public 
that their colleagues mighty fitid it diffi¬ 
cult to deny. , . 

The Department of Trade ajt;^ 
Industry is, along with^ other govern¬ 
ment departments, carrying out an 


inquiry into the nationalised industries, 
wfiat thev df>, whether they ought to 
be doing it, and whether they ought to 
be getting all of their capital from the 
I'leasury or part of it from private 
investors. It will he the .second half of 
this year before the surv’cy is anything 
like finisfied ; it necessarily involves 
asking outsiders whether they think 
some of tlip assets are saleable (and the 
answers are not necessarily encourag¬ 
ing). But taking soundings is not the 
.same thing as taking decisions, a difl’er- 
ence that Sir John d(;es not seem quite 
to appreciate. 

There are a number of quite 
different deci.sions to be taken. The Cras 
Council has told the Government it 
would like to extend its operations 
overseas, not only in the sense of 
exploring for gas outside British 
territorial waters but also the possibility 
of getting involved in such long-term 
projects a^ importing liquefied natural 
gas from me Middle and Far East. 
The British Steel Ccyrporation has more 
than once, considered basing some 
operations abibadj and the , airlines 
are ~ali^ady paft<n^ers of large over¬ 
seas ebaifis 61 hotelsw. It looked, early in 
the week, as if Lord Robens was resign¬ 


ing from the National Coal Board in 
dudgeon over the hiving-off policy. It 
made a good story, but just how keen 
Lord Robens was to stay on anyway, 
and how keen the Government was 
to have him run a third term at the 
NCB, are questions closer to the truth. 


Inflation 

Take your pick 


Wednesday’s meeting of the National 
Economic Development Council on cost 
inflation, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the chair, was neither 
enlivening nor enlightening. Employers, 
unions and the Government found 
themselves in agreement on two counts: 
that it all started off with devalua¬ 
tion (with its higher import prices 
and indirect taxes), and that it is 
both undesirable and serious. Beyond 
that, everyone went his own sweet 
way. 

As usual, the unions played down the 
effect of wage settlements on. cost 
inflation (their supporting figuring stops 
in 1969). As usual, the Confederation 
of Briti.sh Industry made wages chiefly 
responsible for industry’s liquidity short¬ 
age. Hut behind its stereotype com¬ 
plaint, companies which have a big 
competitive, international market are 
now emphasising that it is vital for 
them to keep in the field. They 
are, therefore, prepared to buy off 
strikers in order to maintain their 
share of the market. But often that 
will be at the expense of vital future 
investment. 

Concerned with analysis only^ this 
meeting did not attempt to suggest 
any remedies. But time is of the essence. 
I'he Government now seems to have 
some semblance of a policy for 
incomes : beating down wage claims 
in the public sector to successively 
smaller settlements. If the Ned findings 
are right, something more is needed ; 
some restraint, voluntary or otherw^e, 
on private settlements. There arc 
plenty who clamour for something 
of that kind; 
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The Institute of Directors this week 
issued an infUtion warning to the 
effect that at present rates the pound 
will be worth one-third less within 
five years, advocating a whole range 
of policies to deal with the problem, 
and reminding businessmen of their 
responsibility to society to keep wage 
settlements to a minimum. Professor 
Sidney Weintraub, of the Wharton 
Business School, in an article in 
January’s Lloyds Bank Review^ pro¬ 
poses a surcharge on companies’ taxa¬ 
tion for any excess in their average 
wage (and salary) figure over, say, 5 per 
cent on the year before. This, he argues, 
will stiffen employers’ backbones in 
negotiations, and make the unions see 
reason more easily. Meanwhile the 
Sunday Times forecasters at the Lon¬ 
don Business School recommended a 
statutory wages freeze to get over the 
inflation problem, followed by an all- 
out effort for growth to end workers’ 
frustration with the slow advance of real 
wages. You pays your money and you 
takes your pick. But in the more imme¬ 
diate term, there seems little enough 
choice. 

Reserves _ 

A lot to be done 
with them _ 

Something good to report in the first 
week of 197* • official reserves are 
higher than at any time since the end 
of November, 1967, just after devalua¬ 
tion. Indeed, if to the $2,827 million 
(£1,178 million) at the end of last 
month is added Britain's share of the 
second allocation of special drawing 
rights in the International Monetary 
Fund, equivalent to $300 million, the 
reserves are at a record post¬ 
devaluation level. 

In the last three months of 1970 
they gained $161 million, despite 
known debt repayments of $378 million, 
a gold subscription of $90 million to 
the IMF, as well as, almost certainly, 
undisclosed repayments to central 
banks. It was a good time for sterling 
and now the usual end-year window 
dressing, which always takes money 
temporarily out of London, is over, 
the inflow of funds could come even 
faster. 

Strike-hit and stagflating as Britain 
is, its interest rates are attractive to 
those keen institutional lenders who 
^fBhish money around internationally. 
And the first half of the year is season¬ 
ally gooi^^ sterling. Given the foreign 
debt, the/Organisation for Economic 



Co-operation and Development says, 
“ a tight money policy would not seem 
likely to create a dilemma between 
internal and external considerations.” 
But, of course, short-tenn capital 
inflows do have an inflationary impact 
on the money supply and complicate 
domestic monetary restrictions. This 
should not mean, however, that Britain 
should turn away reserve funds, but 
that the Bank of England must be 
prepared for sophisticated tactics in the 
gilt-edged market (see page 83). 

Britain’s official short- and medium- 
term outstanding debts amounted to 
nearly $3.9 billion on September 30, 
1970 ; this has since been reduced by 
something in excess of $378 million, 
bringing it to about $3^ billion. In 
addition nearly $5 billion is owed in 
long-term debt ; repayments on some 
of this, such as on the North American 
loans, stretch on to the year 2005. The 
two biggest elements in the $8^ billion 
hangover are the $2.9 billion owed on 
the United States line-of-credit, and 
the $2.3 billion owed to the IMF. In 
1971, Britain will have to pay out close 
on $400 million in capital and interest 
payments on long-term loans, the last 
two quarterly instalments, taking 
$228 million, under the June, 1966, 
Basle arrangements, and, more signifi¬ 
cantly, the $1,400 million stand-by 


credit jfrom the IMF, negotiated at the 
time of devaluation, comes up for 
repayment. This latter sum (reduced by 
$71 million through IMF transactions 
in sterling) could be refinanced or re¬ 
payment stretched over two years. But 
it doesn't look as if the till will overflow 
for long. 


Retailing _ 

Boom for so-called 
bargains . 


Comments like “ very happy ” and 
“ wonderful ” should surely mean that 
shopkeepers managed to do well beyond 
keeping up with inflation in their 
Christmas trade. Compared with the 

f )revious Christmas, when trade was 
ar from brisk, that was almost certainly 
true. Not that the statistics as yet give 
much of a hint. Those for November, 
released on Thursday, showed that 
things quietened in the shops after their 
brisk October when the midi had come 
into its own. 

But now the retailers seem more 
cheery. Fat wage packets and the pros¬ 
pect of ever higher prices are their 
best friends, at least in the short term. 
So the winter sales, too, seem to have 
started with a swing. Shopkeepers are 
no fools and they are making the most 
of it : to avoid being challenged under 
the Trade Descriptions Act, there are 
now fewer former price tags on sale 
goods—this is a practice now being 
adopted by shops that should know 
better—but more “ special offers." 
(About half of the sale goods are 
specially bought in, anyway.) Looking 
at the prices bf the new stock coming 
in, there is really no need to reduce 
the prices of older stuff: yesterday’s 
price inevitably looks cheap when 
inflation is roaring away. The bargains 
are confined to the largely unsaleable: 
for days a maxi coat priced at £2 in 
the King’s Road found no takers. 

The prolonged cold spell has also 
helped sales a bit: temperatures have 
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“WHEN 

TOMORROW 

COMES, 

WILL YOU 
BE IN A 
POSITION 
TO 

MANIPULATE 

THE 

MARKET?” 


You may have devised 
your marketing strategy, 
nut can you de^nd upon 
your executives and staff 
10 can7 it out effectively ? 

“Marketing — Making 
the Future Happen** is a 
film package desipied 
to explain to all your 
executives—not just the 
marketing specialists—the 
ftindamentals and practice 
of marketing, particularly 
in the industrial sector. 

With the help 6f this 
film, its related ’' study 
material and overhead 
transparencies, you can 
(*nsure that all of theni 
understand the vital role 
of your marketing policy, 
ana the necessity tor its 
effective implementation 
in every aspect of Company 
operations. 

“Marketing — Making 
the Fumre Happen’*, a 31 - 
minute colour film, was 
produced by EMI Special 
Films Unit—^who also 
launched the highly sue 
cessful Manag(*ment by 
Objectives package. This 
film was made in consuha- 
lion with Gordon Wills, 
Professor of Marketing a( 
Bradford University;John 
Humble, Director of Ur- 
wick, Orr 8c Partners; and 
with the co-operarion of 
the Institute of Marketing. 

‘ ‘ Markedng—Making the 
Future Happen” is now 
available Ibr sale or hire, 
together with specially- 
pi*epared study material 
a ncl a set of overhead trans¬ 
parencies. 


Pto^m^^peci^filmsToti^" """ "" 

■ 2/4 DEAN STREET • LONDON WiV 5 RN . 01-437 0444. 

NAME: 


1 Please supply | | copies of “Marketing - Making the Future Happen” at 

1 50 per copy (including one copy of the study material). 

COMPANY; , , 

1 

1 I would like to hire the film - rental fee ,^15 per day, /.'S each consecutive day, 

1 on ^alternative, 1 |. 

1 Please send me [ [copies of the book of overhead transparencies at £25 

1 per copy. 

POSITION: 

ADDRESS:. . 

1 

1 

1 Please send me | | additional copies of the study material, at 30/- (£ i .50) 

1 per copy. 

■ 

_J 
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DIVERSEY 


...is Special Chemicals! 

BEDEUTET 

CHEMISCHE SPEZIALPRODUKTE 

E SPECIALITA CHIMICHE 

AR SPECIALKEMIKALIER 

ES ESPECIALIDADES QUIMICAS 

IS 6ESPECIALIZEERDE CHEMISCHE 
PROOUCTEN 

SPECIALISTE DES PRODUITS 
CHIMIQUES 

BETYR SPESIALKJEMIKALIER 

E PRODUTOS QUIMICOS ESPECIAIS 

Diversey is special chemicals, is world-wide and 
is where you are. 

Diversey supplies hundreds of special chemicals 
to the food, institutional, metal and transport 
industries—and to almost every other processing 
industry as well—where hygiene, housekeeping 
and cleaning are essential. 

Diversey's professional knowledge of the liiiobi 
cleaning and sanitation systems and integr.itod 
hygiene plans is provided as a routine part of 
Diversey service, for your profit. 

With our know-how and our extensive selection 
of special chemicals, we can solve your related 
problems. You can rely on Diversey—the Special 
Chemicals people I 


THE 

DIVERSEY CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS 

212 West Monrnn Street 
Chicogo, Illinois 60000 
312-782 0800 Coble: DIVCRCO 


po Your Diversey company 

it but a phone call ewey. 

In: Telephone: 

AUSTRAUA Seven Hills (N.S.W.) 622-1400 
BELGIUM Hulzingen 02 66.44.06 
BRAZIL Sno Paulo 273 9122 
CANADA Clarkson (Ontario) 822-3511 
DENMARK Copenhagen 19 16 18 
prance' Ozoir La Ferriera 406-4040 
GERMANY Fronkfiirt/Main 29 40 4l 
GREECE Athens 924-170 
HAWAII Alee (Honolulu) 488 1911 
HONDURAS San Pedro Sula 62-11-95 
IRAN Teheran 46130 611739 
IRELAND Dublin 303 022 
ITALY ^ilan 653.451 « 

JAMAICA KingMon 38678 
NETHERLANDS Amsterdam 020 232714 
HEW ZEALAND Penrose 664-955 
NORWAY Oslo 56.03.73 
PUERTO RICO San, Juan 722-6636 
SINGAPORE Taman Jurong 651146 
SOpTH AFRICA Johannosbprg 834-1479 
SPAIN Barcelona 239-5009 
SWEDEN H^lelngborg 08/56 01 60 
SWITZERLAND Fribourg (037) 914.34 
TRINIDAD Arima 667-3278 
UNITED KINGDOM Barnet (Herts.) 65 66 



UNITED STATES Chicago 312 782 0600 
VENEZUELA Caracas 72 60.14 
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, been too low for window-shopping and 
warm clothes have been selling like 
the legendary hot cakes. But not only 
clothes. Much of the new wave of 
‘spending is going on sensible things for 
tile house, from carpets and furniture 
to washing machines and refrigerators. 

Advertising _ 

Media gloom 

If the Daily Mail, the Sketch and the 
Evening News —and, in 'a different 
bracket, The Times too—are finding 
survival rather hard work, it is not 
just because wages, newsprint and 
transport have become more expensive, 
and higher postal charges are coming 
; in next month. The basic trouble is that 
newspaper advertising revenue, far from 
; rising along with costs, at best stood 
\ still last year, if it did not actually 
drop. And the prospects for 1971, so 
far as anyone can tell at this stage, 
5 are no brighter. 

^ The advertising slump is not confined 
' to the press. Commercial television, 
too, has had a mi.serable time of it, 

: with revenue last year down by prob¬ 
ably as much as 5 per cent. But ITV 
might still be running at a good profit, 
if the Government could be persuaded 
to do something about the television 
levy which cats up about a quarter 
of the companies’ net revenue. I'he 
Prices and Incomes Board’s recent 
review on commercial TV did propose 
periodical reviews* of the levy, but to 
suggest more than that would have 
been outside its frame of reference. 

For the press^ there is not even a 
potential fillip in store. The only bright 
spot is classified advertising—^jobs, 
houses, for sale and wanted—^which 
has crept up by around 10 per cent 
; in money terms in 1970, thoug;h job 
I advertising is down, But advertising 
i rates have also risen, which meaps that 
i in volume terms very little is left of that 


10 per cent. As for display advertising— 
the.sort that tells you to buy brand 
X—revenue has dropped even in 
money terms. Worst hit were the pop¬ 
ular dailies and the women’s weeklies, 
with an overall fall-off brtween 5 and 
10 per cent. But even the quality papers 
as a group failed to hold their ground. 
As most quality papers rely on adver¬ 
tising for a much greater part of their 
income (usually well over half) than 
the populars, they are probably feeling 
the draught even more. 

Why is advertising spending in the 
doldrums ? The universal scapegoat is 
the general business climate. With 
money scarce, advertising budgets tend 
to be lopped first ; the effects are 
more immediate and arguably less 
serious than cutting into, say, invest¬ 
ment programmes. A second reason is 
the increasing power of retail chains 
which often insist on money being 
spent on point-of-sale promotions—and 
higher margins for themselves—rather 
than media advertising. This shift in 
allocating funds may well become 
permanent. Thirdly, there is some 
evidence that advertisers are becoming 
much more sophisticated about reach¬ 
ing their target audiences and are no 
longer prepared to splash out on blanket 
coverage if selectivity will do the trick. 
This new attitude, too, may be here to 
stay. 

Fowl pest _ 

Worse than ever 

Despite a new, live vaccine that has 
been flown into Britain from Europ)e 
and the United States throughout the 
past three weeks, fresh outbreaks of 
fowl pest are reaching record levels. 
Last week 330 more farms 
were infected, bringing the total during 
the four month plague to an unprece¬ 
dented 3,550 ; in 1969 by contrast there 
were only 46 outbreaks. So far 23 
million birds have caught the unusually 
strong influenza virus and the damage 
to the industry has been estimated at 
close to £10 million. The death rate 
has been particularly high among 
broilers, the young birds artificially 
fattened for the pot in only six weeks. 

In searching for a scapegoat many 
farmers have blamed the Ministry of 
Agriculture for delaying so long before 
allowing the use of live vaccine. This is 
much more effective against the virus 
than dead vaccine, the only kind per¬ 
mitted in Britain before ;the current 
biitbreak. It is also mtich cheaper,^ as 
it can be given to the birds in tfidt 
drinking water and does not require 
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individual injections which, itt the .cost 
of 2d a birc^,. ^ere 
neglected by farmers ankiofUS to exp 4 m 
their profit margins. 

Although none of the live Vaccine,is 
manufactured in Britain distributors 
have been so eager to establish them¬ 
selves in the untouched market that a 
price war has developed and some 
farmers have been getting the stuff at 
one eighth of a penny a bird : less than 
cost. 

There are, however, snags. Use of 
live vaccine forces Britain to admit that 
fowl pest is endemic in the country. 
This may destroy the export trade that 
has been built up in day-old chicks 
because of British poultry’s clean bill of 
health. These chicks, which can live 
for three days merely on the remnants 
of their yoke, are flown to Europe and 
the Far East. The trade is valued at 
£1.5 million a year. To protect this, 
farmers are being encouraged to use 
the new vaccine only sparsely and to 
return in time to the old system of 
injections, from which they should 
never have lapsed. 

Management education _ 

What do you 
want? _ 

Industrialists’ rumblings about business 
schools have been gathering steam over 
the past two or three years. This is 
particularly embarrassing at the 
moment, as industry is i^eing asked to 
raise £7.5 million for the London and 
Manchester business schools and the 
university management centres. Some 
£5 million has been subscribed, and 
the appeal deadline has therefore been 
pushed forward from the original date 
of December, 1970. 

The existence of widespread feelings 
of dissatisfaction was confirmed by the 
Mant report a year ago. But now 
businessmen are going to be pinned 
down. A new study, being launched 
jointly by the Confederation of British 
Industry and the British Institute of 
Management, is to ask 6^ major com¬ 
panies precisely what they do want the 
business schools to do for them. Apart 
from revealing the huge diversity of 
management educational needs, the 
study should at lea^t stop the process 
of sniping by businessmen, who mean¬ 
while offer little in the way of con¬ 
structive suggestions. 

This is the reason that the study 
will be carried out entirely byrindustry, 
irt the shape of four personnel man- 
"Continued on page 75 
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Boat Show _ 

Will the boom 
crack 7 _ 

The 19JI Boat Show, sponsored by the 
Daily Express^ was opened by Sir Max 
Aitken’s fellow yachtsman, Mr Heath, 
on Wednesday. Figures published the 
same day showed that Britain's boat- 
builders had an exceedingly prosperous 
year in 1969-70. Home sales rose 17 per 
cent to over £20 million, and exports 
were up a staggering 76 per cent to 
£8.81 million. Equipment suppliers also 
enjoyed a boom, so that the whole 
marine industry boosted its turnover 
by 26 per cent to a record £72 million. 

These figures cover only the period 
up to March of last year. Since then 
life has been less rosy in the boat¬ 
yards. The middle range of boats, 
priced between £2,000 and £6,000, 
has l>een selling particularly badly. 
Cheap dinghies and, more surprisingly, 
luxury yachts still seem to be doing 
well. I'tie industry may have caught 
a crab during last summer, but if so, 
the setback will only be temporary. 
The long-term real growth rate is 
8 per cent. 

A lean year could do the industry 
a lot of good. Britain suffers, like many 
other countries, from having too many 
small, and too often inefficient, yards, 
often family businesses. These smaller 
yards are going to have either to 
amalgamate, specialise, or close down. 
The recent boom has only postponed 
the sad but necessary^ day. 

Most of last years boat exports 
went to America. Britain is now the 
third biggest exporter to there, beaten 
only by Canada and Hongkong. British 
sales are still increasing in the current 
year despite a recession in the American 
market. High tariffs prevent much 
trade with such Commonwealth 
countries as Canada and Australia, 
and the spectre of protection in the 
United States is a growing worry. 

Sales in Europe have been going 
well, against stiff competition from the 
Dutch. Despite this, there seems to be 
little enthusiasm among the boat 


builders for joining a wider xommon 
market. They fear that the gain will 
be outbalanced by higher wages. 
Labour is a high proportion of the 
industry's costs, but their view seems 
unduly pessimistic. 

Exports are expected to level off 
over the next two years, but another 
boom is forecast for 1973-74. Last 
year's export rise seems to have been 
mainly due to energetic salesmanship, 
particularly from firms exporting for 
the first time. Eight British Boat 
Shows were held overseas last year. 
Both the Prime Minister and Sir Francis 
Gliichester have helped interest abroad. 

Glass fibn‘, as the chart shows, has 
almost totally replaced wood over the 
past 15 years, and the switch has kept 
costs down. In i960, a Class One 
ocean going racer built in wood 
would have cost about £15,000. 'I’oday, 
a glass fibre version of the same boat 
would cost almost exactly the same, 
despite inflation. Maintenance costs, 
too, are far lower. This is hurting 
small yards by the sea, which depend 
a lot on boat maintenance, especially 
in the winter, as a source of business. 

Motor boats are selling at home 
faster than sailing boats, altliough the 
reverse is true for e.xports. I’he switch 
to motor boats is noticeable, for 
example, on the River Thames. There 
are now more than lOjOoo launches on 
the river to disturb the peace, a rise of 
40 per cent in ten years. The number 
of registered small boats on the river, 
punts and canoes, has been steadily 
declining. 

Owning a yacht or motor cruiser is 
still largely the preserve of the rich. A 
25 foot yacht costs about £3,000, and if 
you moor it in a place like Chichester 
harbour annual costs will come to 
£500. But you don’t have to be rich 
to afford a small dinghy : £100 to buy 
and with tiny maintenance costs. 
'Fhose whb cannot afford to buy any 
kind of boat at all can always hire. 
Hiring is the fastest growing sector of 
the business. Income from it rose 
last year by 79 per cent to nearly £4 
million. 

No one knows how many boats there 
are in Britain, but Mr Eldon Griffiths, 



Minister of Sport, recently guessed 
that the hgure might be 700,001;. 
Already there is noticeable pressure on 
the space available. The worst prob¬ 
lem is on the south coast where 
moorings are becoming increasingly 
hard to get. There could be 22,oo() 
yachts on the Solent by 1990. 
Inland, more old canals are being 
opened up. At present 3,000 miles 0/ 
waterways arc navigalje and 100 
more miles will be reopened this year. 
There arc also more than 500 reser¬ 
voirs, but sailing is only allowed on 
44 of them. Mr Griffiths is trying 
to remedy this. 

Four to buy 

Selecting a boat is a very personal 
deri>ion, but the following four took 
our fancy among those in each price 
range at the Boat Show. 

The Mirror Dinghy, still Britain's 
most popular small boat. \ot a new 
model, but good value at £124 and 
even better in a £75 los do-it-yourself 
kit. 

Most striking yacht is the £2,850 
Contessa 26, explicitly designed for 
racing, and does not compete with the 
floating caravan models for luxury. 

Pionier 10, one of the most successful 
of the new y^achts on show, sells for 
£6,650. 

For comfort and luxury the Ranger 
36 has everything including central 
heating, but costs £18,500. 
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WATNEYS 


PROFIT AND 
DIVIDEND 


TRADE 


LICENSED HOUSES 


INVESTMENT 

miDV 


CARLSBERG 



M.G.T. Webster, Chairman 


'WE ARE READY 
TO RESPOND...' 

Points made by the Chairman^ Mr. M.G.T. Webstery in his annual review 
for the year ended 30th Septeifiber 1970. 

Profit before tax of £14,759,000 is the highest in the Group’s history - an 
increase of nearly £i,ooo>ooo over 1969. Total Dividends for the year amount 
to 19 - 5 % against 17% for 1969. The price increases we have made arc 
necessary to combat the increased cost of materials, salaries, wages etc., which 
amounted to nearly £5 million during the year under review. We have made 
and are still making strenuous efforts to contain these costs but the inflationary 
pressures do not abate. 

Our objea is to go not only for further expansion of sales, but also for 
continuous improvement and development of individual products. 

Continuing and extensive market research ensures that we continue to offer 
our customers the most acceptable range of draught, bottled and canned beer. 

People are becoming more and more sophisticated in their choice of beer, 
where they drink it and spend their leisure time. We possess the skills to 
contend with these vital faaors. 

Development of seleaed managed houses in specialised leisure activities 
throughout the country shows a high return and is now beginning to contribute 
substantially to total profits. Since 1966 profits of managed houses have ip* 
creased by 600%. 

Disposal of uneconomic licensed houses so that capital so released can be 
reinvested in profitable enterprises, is continuing. 

Our 37.6% share of the equity of International Distillers and Vintner^ - with 
a current market value of more than £22,000,000 - is our investment in the 
international wine and spirit trade. It is of great importance to us and we are 
confident that it will continue to prosper. 

Agreement has been reached with the world-famous Carlsbcrg group for the 
building of a lager brewery on the site of our existing brewery at NortWipton. 
Initial capacity will be more than 600,000 barrels a year. 

*The Company has shown readiness and ability to respond to the 
changing times. Long’^stahlished activities are continually being 
questioned, whether to do with ownership and operation of licensed 
property, production and distribution of our products or activities 
outside the United Kingdom* 

The test is the LONG TERM earnings for the ordinary shareholders. 
The fortunes of the Company rest to a largi extent on the Board*s 
ability to judge the future and then make the right decisions about 
people and money to meet that challenge.* 

Copies (fthe Chairman*s Statment and Annual Report can he obtained from: 

The Secretary, Watn^ House, Palace Street, London, S.Wj. 
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If Yonr bnsiiiess is with Africa 
the mountain will come to you 

And save you a lot of time and trouble. word to our Business Development Division at 

Standard Bank is big in Africa, with over Head Office, 10 Clements Lane, London, E.C. 4 . 

1,200 offices in 19 countries of that (Telephone 01-623 7500 ). We will call on you, 

big continent. Each office has an intimate help formulate your plans and then get the 

understanding of local conditions and strength of our local organisation working 

regulations and is ready, at a word from us in for you. 

London, to help speed up whatever operations There are great advantages in having 

your business plans involve. Standard Bank at both ends of your African 

And you don't have to *go to the mountain'. operations. For a start, you don’t need to get up 

The mountain will come to you. Just drop the from your desk. 

Standaid Bank 


The StancJard Bank Unfilled The bank that builds business 

A iTwmber of Standard and Charterad Banking Group 
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Continued from page 7/ 
agers. No business school people will 
hf involved at any stage. This will 
avoid any suggestion that the whole 
thing was taken over by the academic 
lo})by, or at least influenced by it. 
Unfortunately it probably also means 
that the business schools will pay no 
attention whatever to its findings. None 
of them knew anything about educa¬ 
tion, they will say. None of them had 
even been on a business school course. 
And anyway, just what qualifications 
have executives of 65 major companies 
got to enable them to lay down what 
business schools should and should not 
be doing ? 

If industry won’t support the 
business schools then the Government 
certainly won’t. For this reason alone, 
it is time the business schools l)ecamc 
more open to the views of industry— 
confused, inarticulate and ignorant 
though they may sometimes appear, 
rhe business schools were a lx>Id 
attempt to unite within two insititutions 
higli standards for a new academic 
subject (management psychology ; 
short term economic forecasting ; the 
abstractions of business philosophy) 
and high standards for t]^ sort of 
vcx:ational training that simply makes 
good managers. Both schools started 
with a rough balance between acade¬ 
mics and businessmen, with a sprinkling 
of men with good experience in both 
fields, or experience in management 
education abroad. In the event, botfi 
numerically and in terms of influence, 
weight has since swutig heavily towards 
tlie academic wing. And academic: 
values have come to predominate over 
a more vocational kind of training. 

riie balance could be re-establislied 


BUSINES.S : BRITAIN 

by itself. But if it is not, business .school 
academics face the pro.spect of seeing 
the \vhole project go into a decline as 
firms turn increasingly to consultants 
to supply their educational needs, and 
forget altogether aUmt the crucial 
j>ostgraduate stage of management 
education. Or tliey could find busines.s- 
mcn demanding a say—or even a veto 
—over professorial and other academic 
apjx)intments. In this event the 
Government too would get more 
involved, to (msure the balance did not 
swing too far the other way. That 
ought not to be necessary. 

In fact lK>th business sch(;K)Is an* 
making c()nsideral)le efforts to im|)rove 
the feedback from firms that send 
executives to tliem, and from the m(*n 
thcjuselves. London, for instance, has 
just carried out a private study of thtwc 
who passed through its executive, three- 
month c(Huse m the first three years of 
its file. Despite myths to the contrary, 
only \2 per cent havt: changed jobs, 
rwo-thirds have been promoted— 
which must mean something. 

Jet exports 

Hip, hip. Harrier 

The last tune th(‘ American forces 
adopted a British aircraft was in the* 
late ip-jos, when they built the Gan- 
b(*rra bomber under licence ; tlu'y still 
use it in Vietnam. I’or'eign aircraft, 
ill other words, have to be outstand¬ 
ingly good before Americans arc 
prepared to face the political embarrass¬ 
ment of buying them. Recently they 
have doubled their trial order- for ;^o 
Harrier vertical take-off fighters to 
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There’s a Harrier under that hayrick 


Go ; the first one was handed over on 
Wednesday. Now the test will 1 >e 
whether the American Marines find 
they like the Harrier enough to buy 
It in (juantity, which would mean 
laying down a production line in the 
United States. McDonnell Douglas 
already holds the licence, which is 
fortunate for Hawker Siddeley since 
this is by far the most successful 
military contractor in America at the 
()resent time. 

The Harrier’s history is no credit 
to the British Ministry of Defence. 
I'he syst(*m on which it is based was 
first demonstrated by Rolls-Royce iG 
vcvirs ago. It continuc's to be the only 
vi*rlical take-off aircraft that any 
country has made to work. The 
Americans contributed a sizeable part 
ol its develof)ment cost, yet the Royal 
.\ir Force kicked various designs 
around with minimal interest and 
have only recently adopted the Harrier 
with any measure of enthusiasm. But 
for that, it could have been in .service 
years (‘arlier. Some of the energies 
devoted to drumming up (rovernment 
snp|K>rt for pot)r British aircraft could 
have been Iretter spent during these 
years in barking a winner when, for 
once, we did produce one. It has been 
a ver v c urious historv. 


Key indicators: British economy 


Reserves 




Percentage change on 


Rose by £10 mn during December 
to stand at £1,178 mn—after 
known debt repayments of 

£110 mn. 

industrial disputes 

In the first eleven months of 1970 
lOf million working days were 
lost through stoppages-^3 per 
cent more than in the same period 
of 1969. 


Month 

Index 

1963 100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

October 

November 

October 

125.8 

94.7 

132.6 

-fO.9 
-0.2 
+ 1.1 

1 3.2 

1.2 

f3.9 

+2.5 

-2.8 

+5.2 

Export trade*t 

Eng'g. orders on handt 
Retail trade - 
Unemployment* 

November 

October 

November 

December 

148 

123 

109.3 

1173 

-7 
+ 1 
-2.6 
+ 1.7 

+34i 

ml 

-2,6 

nil 

+2 

+6 

nil 

f7.1 

Retail trade 

Unexpected drop in November. 
With the Christmas trade starting 
late, the volume of shopping was 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

Wage rates (weekly) 

November 

October 

October 

November 

139 0 

132 

128 

153.5 

-1 0.7 
nil 
nil 

+2.6 

+ 2.3 

-1 

+4.1 

+7.9 
+6i 
+2i 
+ 13.5 

no greater than a year before, 
although it took 7 per cent more 
money. 

Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers: 
latest rate 2.6 per cent,, 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of period ♦ Provisional 
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BUSINESS International 


Frost in the air 


Last year was a dreadful one for the 
airlines and this coiiiinti vear could 
be even worse. The blame does not 
rest witolly on the jumbos, altliougii 
plenty of people are already trying to 
pin it there. Bv putting capacity on 
some key routes like the North Atlan¬ 
tic up by =)0 per cent they will make 
the going tough, but no worse than at 
the same stage of any other re-equip¬ 
ment cycle. Airlines are used to plan¬ 
ning in terms of a ten-year cycle, with 
four years of excess capacity (when 
new aircraft are being introduced), 
followed by si.\ years of steadily rising 
profits as the traffic catches up. In 
1970, airlines were in the first year at 
the new jumbo decade. 

What liit them last year was a slump 
in traffic. The normal growth rate that 
airlines have come to expect is an 
average 14 to 15 per cent a year. Last 
year, the growth was only around ii 
per cent. The number of passengers 
went up by only 7 per cent but the 
indications were that they were travel¬ 
ling slightly longer distances. There are 
no estimates yet ff)r the increase in 
airline capacity over the same period, 
but a check to traffic growth of this 
size would be a slump at any time. 

American carriers have been hit 
harder and more spectacularly than 
tho.se of other countries, and again 
there are special reasons for this. 
L’sually, although the non-American 
airlines make losses in bad times, 
their American counterparts, through 
better management, at least manage 
to cover their costs. Last year the posi¬ 
tion was reversed. European airlines 
continued to make profits, notably the 
British 'C)verseas Airways Corporation, 
and even relatively small and financial¬ 
ly vulnerable ones like Scandinavian 
SAS inded 1970 on the right side of 
theJM^ sheet. Yet everv big Ameri¬ 


can airline was making spectacular 
losses ; Pan American, in the red for 
the first time in its history, lost $20 
million in the first eleven months of 
1969, and ^27 million in the same 
period last year in spite of attempts 
ac retrenchment. I'he airline is getting 
rid of more than 3,000 staff, including 
some of its most highly paid pilots. 
There is some bad management here, 
but part of the blame is being placed 
in Washington, where the Civil Aero¬ 
nautics Board has been licensing, in 
the name of competition, more and 
more airlines to fly on the .same route. 
Some jumbos have taken off for 
Hawaii, once one of the most profit¬ 
able of routes, with two passengers. 

The trouble is that because price 
competition is not allowed, either at 
home or on international flights, and 
because airlines may not compete in 
standards of service either—they must 
use the same size of seat and ofl'er the 
same sort of meals—they have beer) 
driven to compete in the only way left 
to them, capacity. They cannot offer 
customers a half-price ticket, so they 
offer a half-empty aircraft instead. 

Where traffic slumped last year was 
on .scheduled fights. But there are 
plenty of signs that the charter air¬ 
lines, which can compete in price, did 
much better. Charter traffic through 
British airports was up nearly 30 per 
cent in the first seven months of the 
year. The .sort of competition the 
charter airlines offer is illustrated by 
the 1971 tariff of World Airways, one 
of the more lavishly run charter air¬ 
lines with a big jet fleet. These work 
out at £76 for a return ticket to New 
York, including five nights in a hotel 
and some meals. The cheapest, off- 
peak return fare on a scheduled airline 
is £104. The same sort of package to 
Los Angeles comes to •£123 Tor seven 



A/o laughing matter: every lob’s at risk 


nights against £179 for a scheduled 
return ticket and no hotel. The regular 
airlines have either to bring down their 
rate's to meet this .sort of competition, 
or see still more traffic diverted to 
charter flights. The cheapness of char¬ 
ter rates is pos.sihle becau.se the aircraft 
fly full or nearly full. But whose fault 
is it that scheduled airlines are flying 
nearlv empty ? 

French railways _ 

All aboard the 
pay train 

Paris 

A wage contract that will set the trend 
in 1971 for the rest of France’s 
nationalised industries was signed this 
week by the unions representing rail¬ 
way workers. It will give them a basic 
ri.se in pay of 6 per cent this year, 
spread over four stages, with a cost of 
living clause which guarantees a 
minimum 2 per cent increase in 
purchasing power. It is basically a 
jazzed"Up version of the ** progress 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 

$10,000,000 

Borg-Warner Acceptance Corporation 

Senior Subordinated Fioating Rate Notes due 1976 


This financing was arranged by 

Goidman, Sachs & Co. S. G. Warburg & Co. Limited 

and is being provided by a group of banks including: 

Banque Beige British & French Bank 

Limited Limited 

London Muitinationai Bank Orion Termbank 

Limited Limited 

The Royai Bank of Canada Uitrafin internationai Corporation 

Trust Corporation Limited 

December 29,1970 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 

$ 8 , 000,000 

principai amount of 8% Subordinated Debentures of 

Western Union International, Inc. 

has been sold by 

International Utilities Corporation 

to 

Orion Termbank The Royal Bank of Canada 

Limited Trust Corporation Limited 

We represented International Utilities Corporation 
in this transaction. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. S. G. Warburg & Co. Limited 
Orion Bank Limited 

December 29,1970 
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contract” that railway workers signed 
in 1970, one of a series of such 
contracts that have been initiated since 
late 1969. Along with the process of 
shifting workers from a daily to a 
monthly pay scale these new contracts 
have been a deliberate attempt to 
minimise the social upheavals and 
prolonged strikes that France suffered 
after the chaos of May, 1968. 

The railway agreement marks a 
major change of heart by the CGT 
(Confederation frenerale du Travail), 
which has Ijeen battling against this 
type of contract for more than a year. 
It was bought by a major concession 
from the managers of the S\CF, the 
state railways, who finally agreed to the 
CGT’s long-held views that wages 
should he pegged to the cost of living. 
I'here is now to l^e a sliding scale under 
which wages will rise at a pre-deter- 
mined rate, with an end-of-year 
adjustment, if the cost-of-living index 
moves up by more than 4 per cent 
during the year (the unions gave way 
on their demand that a 2 per cent 
rise should be the trigger). The 
Patronat (employers’ federation) has 
also softened its opposition to the 
sliding wage scale, so the pattern 
should spread in the private sector as 
well, with negotiations in the chemical 
industry setting 'the pace. 

The employers’ worry is that 
it remains to l)e seen just how much 
wages will in fact rise. Last year's 
ag.reement resulted in a wage rise for 
railwaymen of 8.8 per cent. Although 
the government has predicted that 
prices will not rise more than 4 per 
cent this year, the forecast for 1970 
was far too lo>v. The December index 
will almost certainly be pushed up by 
the sudden, sharp ri.se in food prices 
because of the Siberian cold and snow 
which have l>een hitting France, 
snarling up transport and blighting 
early crops from the south of France 
and Spain. If 1971 prices rise by a 
significant amount over official fore¬ 
casts, the railway contract may turn 
out to Ije an expensive one. 

JVest Germar^ _ 

Business is getting 
the jitters 

Hamburg 

The German business community 
“ views the state of the economy in 
the year to come with little confidence 
and much apprehension.” These por- 
t^tous words from Herr Fritz Berg, 
Dirad^nt of the Federation of German 
^A'^es, reflect not only fear ef 


stagnation but a widespread feeling that 
the Social Democrats are up to their 
tricks again. With prices and incomes 
rising as they are there is a general 
view that real growth will soon peter 
out. But businessmen are even more 
nervous about the intention of the 
Brandt coalition to reform the whole 
tax 5ystem.^ 

The government wants to increase 
death duties and the wealth tax, which 
does not go down well. But more 
important, on the plans known so far, 
which include substantial tax cuts for 
the low income groups, there could be 
a shortfall in the government’s revenue 
in a normal year of $3.2 billion. 
The only obvious way of making this 
up will be an increase in the value- 
added tax from its present 11 per cent 
to the more common European level 
of 14 or 15 per cent. And this will 
not only hasten the price spiral but 
will dampen consumption further. 

There is also deep suspicion of a 
plan now being prepared by a group 
of senior civil servants to allow lower- 
paid workers to accumulate wealth by 
taking a share in the profits of their 
employers. There is, too, the new bill 
governing employees’ rights on the 
shop floor. Since the Hesse and 
Bavarian election, when the Free 
Democrats did l^etter than expected, 
this has been considerably watered 
down and plans on the model of the 
coal and steel sectors appear to be 
dead. But just the thought of these 
things makes industrialists nervous. 
And when the economy may be 
tipping over into a recession, nervous¬ 
ness could become a real economic 
factor. 

Latin America 

Foreigners' 

charter 


Foreign investors have become increas¬ 
ingly nervous about the pronounce¬ 
ments of Latin American governments 
in the past two years. And when talks 
were held between the members of 
the Andean Pact, one of the world’s 
more promising regional groups, in 
Lima before Christmas to agree on a 
common policy on foreign investment, 
the worst was feared.’ Intensiye lobby- 
ipg was directed at Colombia to main¬ 
tain its traditionally liberal attitude to 
foreign companies, and one suggestion 
was that, together with Ecuador, it 
should leave the group, and join up 
with more amenable countries to the 
north, such, for i?-\dmple, as Venezuela 



and Panama. 

Despite, or perhaps because of this 
pressure, an agreement was reached, 
to l)e ratified by June 30th, when its 
provisions take effect, which is not only 
essential for the continued survival of 
the group, but may actually provide 
a good deal for private investment. In 
future certain basic service industries, 
especially the public utilities, bank¬ 
ing, insurance and transport and 
certain types of heavy industry, such 
as steel and metal refining, will be for¬ 
bidden altogether to foreign investors. 
In eve^thing else they will be allowed 
a participation of up to 49 per cent. 
Foreign companies are given plenty of 
time to comply with these provisions, 
15 years in Colombia, Chile and Peru 
and 20 years in the less developed 
Bolivia and Ecuador. The repatriation 
of profits in any year will be limited to 
14 per cent of capital employed. In 
return foreign investors will obtain 
certain guarantees, access to foreign 
exchange for the remittances they are 
allowed, and due compensation if and 
when they are expropriated. 

.Admittedly these provisions repres¬ 
ent a minimum—Peru, for example, 
wants local participation well before 
the 15-year deadline. But they are 
rather softer than the original proposals, 
showing that the natiohali.st regimes of 
Peru and Bolivia and the new com¬ 
munist regime in Chile were prepared 
to compromise in order to keep Colom¬ 
bia in the group. For countries like 
Bolivia, which could hardly have worse 
relations with foreign investors after 
the expropriation of Gulf Oil, there 
is little to lose anyway. But Colombia 
has succeeded in attracting substantial 
sunis into manufacturing, particularly 
via more than a dozen financieras, 
which on 4 ^d foreign funtfs to local 
industry, and would be in serious 
trouble if there was a sharp reversal 
of its capital inflow. 






Basically the agreement is no more 
than what has tmn ui^ed on Latin 
America for years by such American 
economists as Professors Rosenstein- 
Rodan and Vernon. The thesis is that 
developing countries want control of 
their own resources while foreign 
investors want to be sure 'that they 
will be able to get their money 
back in a reasonable time, and they 
should do a deal on this basis. 

Gold and SDRs _ 

All quiet for how 
long? _ 

As usual the Fii-st National Oity Bank 
is first off the mark in the new year 
ritual of looking at the gold market. 
Its January economic letter reports all 
quiet at present and yet says that the 
outlook remains “ unsettled.” Fun and 


countries in 1970. But since the new 
distribution is regulated by the neW 
quotas in the Fund, some countries 
which have increased in relative import 
tance since the previous quota reVi^n 
have actually done better this time.* For 
instance, Japan got the equivalent qf 
$128 million compared with t^e 
previous $122 million ; and Italy $107 
million compared with $105 million* 
But Ameiica^s share has gone down to 
$717 million from $867 million, and 
Britain’s to $300 million from $410 
million. 

The IMF men are pleased with the 
way SDRs are working: as at the end . 
of October, the total use made of'them 
amounted to some $630 million. Yet 
the final word always goes on gold. 
After all, ‘it still accounts for, very 
roughly, $40 billion out of a total of 
$90 billion of reserves. 



games over gold, it thinks, may not When daddy knew bast, 

necessarily be a thing of the past. Moguls ;r 

One striking feature in 1970 was that ^ | ^ down to a more 

many monetary' authorities increased Ufl© iL©nUCK S ^ble one of $8 million, But Fox con- 

their gold stocks, despite the creation tinued to lose money, soon , after 

of a new reserv'e asset—the special ©nOUQli announcing a loss of $21 million for the 

drawing rights (SDRs) in the Inter- ' . . . ■ . . first nine months of the year, and , the 

national Monetary Fund—which is Top of the “ All-Time Boxoffice heads then started to roll. The big one 
intended, some people ^ipk, to take Champs” in Variety (the American to fall was Mr Richard Zaniick, 36, the 
over the role of gold. So the declara- showbiz trade paper) after Gone with president. But his father, Darryl F, 68, 
tion in the aftermath of the gold crisis the Wind is The Sound of Music, made the chairman, stayed on* Is this the 
in March, 1968, that central banks had in 1965 by Twentieth Century-Fox end of the youth cult ? 
no need to acquire new gold no longer Film Corporation. It generated $72 The bust-up has all the signs of a 
holds water. At the same time there million in rentals for Fox in North family row. The two Zanucks had run 
was a rise last year, put at 3 per cent, America alone. And the company never the company very much as a team, and 
in world gold output—the first for five forgot it. There followed a series of it is hard to -single the son out for 
years. And purchases by the IMF of expensive copies designed to tempt blame. The highly successful non¬ 
gold from South Africa in 1970, up to the family away from the television formula fil-ms of last year, Mash, Butch 
November, amounted to $517 million, screen: Dr Dolittle, Star ! (with virtu- Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, 
against $600 million wdrth. sold by the ally the same line up as The Sound of Patton, were associated very much with 
IMF to buy currencies. Music), and the latest Hello, Dolly ! Richard, but what father did not take 

The question is whether the mining But the magic did not work again, to was the employment of the 
companies will be proved right in They pulled in a lot of money—but unabashed pornographer, Mr Ru^s 
believing that the underlying demand not enough to recoup the production Meyer, as the director of Beyond 
for hoarding and jewellery purposes is cost of around $20 million each. Valley of thi S^emSj In 

now running close to the supply of new In 1969, the year the write-offs had fact, extrctt»y , apj^c^^flbV 

gold and will shortly exceed it, so to start, the operating loss of the com- making of 

pushing up the price to a point at pany was $36 million—about the same CJorc nMUr itldecent ItigWy 

which central banks would find it ^ ^ „ t . 1 

impossible to keep to the $35 an ounce 
rule. The gold market, however, was 
not excited this week at the prospect, 
the price in London being $37i, much 
as it has been ip the past .two months. 

But this is higher than a yeir ago ,* it 
kept just above or just bddw the $35 
mark for the first thrCc mdnths of 1970. 

The lowness then was qlmost certainly 
affected by the introduction of"SDRs j 
the second allotment df lairt; 

weekend, caused hairdl^ ^ stir. As 
planned, the distribution ' ^ 1971 fa 

less—$2.95 billion to loq j^Uhtries, 
compared with $341 


as Metro-CTOldwyn-Mayer. then, in amming^vpoqa^^: .inere waf aiso 
1970, MGM pulled itself together, artd matti^„ 6t ji6rtnoy^x Gonttimr^t, 

m m .'. . 

Key indiciitors : world comtfiodity prices f :i;^j 


Too much zinc 

The London Metal Exchange has 
marked zinc prices to an 18 month low 
of £118 a ton, following cuts in the 
United States producer price. Total 
production at 5 mn tons a year is 
outstripping a slack demand, especially 
for brass. Some producers are cutting 
bade output. This is good news for^ ^ 
ooneerVationists : the production . 
sproceei is an appalling polluter of : 
water. 


Indei^.> 

tsei^ioo 


PercarttagA - 
change on 
qne\ 'Ohe / 
month ■ Veaifc^' 


All items,,. 120.t 
FooU 137.3 
Fibres 73.3 
Matals 181.9 
Miseal. . 108^ 

Wovw/brta/ 


1 ».8* +; 0.8 - a^l 

138i7*‘-,-+-|A +f1» 
■ 78 . 3 '* -i- M' -&i 
180.8 - 1.8; r49.7 

•.1081* •• f'.W - 4A.r, 
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gtnied. Hollywood 
: Richard, 

a part to his 
fl$e 1 ^^ 4 t^iK^oevicve Gilles. 

• IThO nOv^ con^ructed board is full 
of htisineisttien and bankers, and there 
& s4)nia^.talk of a merger between the 
f ON, , which-'^1 has its 
lt<SBldisi.;^ind MGhf^^^tYhich 
them off. Any such iheiger wiu be sure 
action ^cked plots for the 
dimnttive him of The Last Tycoon. 

Aui^^iark press _ 

fapOrs, papers 
Everywhere _ 

Sydn§y 

Auatr^^ jpay not have many great 
hjgimpapei^ and magazines but this 
yea?'It will certainly be able to boast 
an enotThous number of them. For such 
a small population there are to be two 
new serious Sundays ; John Fairfax 
and Sons’ National Times, which will 
be published in Sydney on Sunday and 
distributed in other states on Monday, 
and Mr Rupert Murdoch’s Sunday 
version of the Australian, devised, like 
the Australian, as a serious national 
newspaper. On top of this the business 
community, which already has a 
plethora of mining business and man¬ 
agement publications, will be faced with 
the new Murdoch-Finanria/ Times 
Business Weekly, a monthly from the 
I PC* stable in the image of either 
Fortune or Management Today, a 
possible business monthly from Time 
Inc which has now completed market 
research, and there is talk of the newly 
established empire of Mr Maxwell 
Newton producing a glossy monthly to 
join its stable of the Jobson's Weekly 
and Business Review. Needless to say 



the market just cannot suppoif it all. 
But a quality Sunday (Murdoch’s is 
to be edited by a former Daily Mail 
associate editor, Mr Bruce Rothwell) 
will be welcomed. Sydney, with its 
population of 2 million people, has 
three Sundays at the moment and they 
all do Sydneysiders the great service 
of not really demanding to be read, 
Meanwhile the proprietors are still 
musing over a study of newspaper 
readership published recently by the 
Roy* Morgan Research Centre which 
showed, among other things, that a 
pattern of readers in what is termed 
the “ well-to-do ” class has emerged, 
and it is here that the Australian, witli 
a total readership for New South Wales 
and Victoria of 282,000, and the 
Financial Review, with 93,000 readers, 
hope to base the new sales they want 
in the two states. The survey has 
shown that while the Sun-Herald 
i‘ dominant, the new and serious 
Sunday Observer has won 14 per cent 
of Victorians despite the fact that it 
is not distributed through newsagents. 

Iron powder _ 

Not yet the 
wonder product 

The trouble with machining parts out 
of crude lumps of steel is that a lot 
of the metal ends up on the factory 
floor. One answer which steel producers 
became excited about some ten years 
ago, particularly in North America, is 
to start with powder which you then 
press into shape and heat (technically 
called sintering). But, as so often with 
innovations of this sort, producers 
jumped on the bandwagon too quickly 
before the economic and technical 
problems were sorted out and found 
themselves ending up with a lot of 
unwanted plant. In North America 
capacity for iron powder production 
is now around 400,000 tons a year. 
But sales, with the major market, the 
car industry, still depressed, are run¬ 
ning at only half that level. And a 
£6 million project^ hailed as a 
technological breakthrough \dien it was 
first announced two years ago, is now 
in considerable trouble. Peace River 
Mining and Smelting, which has been 
building a plant to produce 50,000 tons 
of iron powder a year, has asked for 
dealing in its shares to he suspended. 

After delays in commissioning a 
brand new chemical process, coupled 
with some recent labour troubles^ work 
on the plant has ceased altD^ther. 


designed to consume low grade raw 
materials, such as scrap steel, and hence 
produce a low priced powder. But even 
this has not worked out and the powder 
(if it is ever produced) will be sold 
at the same price as conventionally 
produced materials already on the 
market at around gd to lod a lb. 

While European producers are far 
from working to capacity, there is no 
question of the situation being as bad 
as in North America. Britain’s Round 
Oak steelworks has fared better than 
Peace River. Built with prodding from 
the last Labour govewiment to save 
imports, it is just running up to its 
initial design output of 7,000 tons a 
year. Powder consumption has been 
growing in Britain at a rate of about 
17 per cent a year, to around 13,000 
tons a year, and could jump dramatic¬ 
ally if all goes right with the pilot trials 
on some new production processes. 

The most immediate hope for iron 
powder is as a feed-stock for forgings. 
The advantage with sintered forgings 
is that these are much nearer finished 
size than ordinary forging, dramatically 
cutting machining costs. The British 
GKN group is generally, accepted to 
have the world lead in this technology, 
although Hitachi in Japan is already 
commercially producing a less dense 
and hence less technically developed 
product. The scientists of GKN, which 
still does not have any powder produc¬ 
tion of its own, have reported that such 
items as con-rods and gears for cars 
(and even, it is rumoured, a crankshaft) 
are virtually indistinguishable from 
those machined from conventional 
forgings. The British Steel Corporation, 
among others, has been looking at the 
process, too. And General Motors, in 
tlie United States, is testing bevel gears 
made from sintered forgings. 

If the British Steel Corporation is 
behind GKN in the development of 
sintered forging, through BISRA, its 
researdh organisation, it has acquired 
a potential winner in its strip-from- 
powder projects. The first of these 
likely to pay off will be for making 
thin stainless steel strip. There is very 
little scientific work still required to 
turn this into a production proce^. 
What is wanted is the money to 
develop the process on a production 
scale, and at present this wUl be hard 
Jo come by. If tife technical problems 
producing yeiy large tonnages of 
iron powder could be overcome and 
prices feti to around 4d per lb, it 
vyould be economic to make the thin 
inild steel strip needed in making tin- 
plf^te, and, then iron powder would 
re^ly be in business^ 
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Thw Advortifomonr does uot coostitutr an invitation to the public lu imbBcribo to or purchase any Bonds. 

EUROPEAN INVESTMENT BANK 

; y/ " as. $ 30 , 000,000 

8 % % 15-year Bonds of 1971, Dae Janvuiry 1, 1986 

Issue Price 100 per ccot, 

V rsferesl psyaMe aimually on Janaary J, conunendng on January 1, ifll 

Tbc Bopda have hern subscribed and oflai^ for sale b>' 

Sues CMBMKlslelMllMi Tie Fir!!i Bssira CerMraiUi 

AaslenlM'RelleniM Baak IV.V. Banqae Be Paris el Be$ Pajs^Bas Dealscke Baak AG 
SacWIB GBaBrale Be Baaqae S.A. Ualaa Baak at SwilirriaaB (liaBerairilen) LiaileB 

Baaqae laieraaiiaaale B Laxeakaari $.A. 

The sale of the BnndH has iMini underwritten by, auiODK others, the following: 


ALAUU BANK OF KUWAIT K.8.C:, ALGEMENF BANK NEDERLAND N.V. 


AMEROFINA INC 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


ANDRESENS BANK A/S ARNHOLD AND S. HLEICHROEDEB, INC BACHE A CO. JULIUS BAER INTERNATIONAI, 

laaM,«ral »4 • Llotitai 

BANCA D’AMERIGA E D*ITA1JA BANCA DI CREDITO 01 BOLANO BANCA NAZIONAIJ! DEIX’AGRICOI.TURA 
BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO BANCA POPOLARE Bl NOVARA BANCA PRIVATA FINANZIAHIA 

BANCA PROVINCUU: LONBAROA BANCO AMBROSIANO BANCO Dl CHIAVARI E DELLA RIVIERA IdGURE 

BANCO DI NAPOLI BANCO Dl ROMA BANCO Dl SIClUA BANK OF AMERICA S.A. 

BANK MEES A HOPE N.V. BANKERS TRUST INTERNATIONAL BANQUE DU BENELUX 8. A. 

UMa*a 

BANQUE DU BENELUX - LA LUXEMBODRGEOISE 8. A. BAN^UE BLYTH A CIE DANQUE DE BRUXELLES 8. A. 
BAN^E EUROPEENNE OK TOKYO 9. A. ^ BANQUE FKANCAISE DU COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 

RANQUE I'RANCAISE DE ORFOlB ET DE 1TmE9 BANQUE CENERALE DU LUEEMBOURC 9. A. 

BANQUE DE LINDOCHINE 8. A. BANQUE LAMBERT S. C S. BANQUE LAMBERT-LUXEMBOURG 9. A. 

BANQUE liMS-DllEYFUS ft CIE BANQUE NATION ALE DE PARIS BANQUE DE NEUfUZE* SCHLUMBERGER, MA LLET 
BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS.BAS POUR LE GRAND DOCHE DE LUXEMBOURG S. A. 

BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L*UNION DBS BONES BANQUE DE L^UNiON EUROPEENNE 
BANQUE DE L'UNION PARISIENNE • CF.CB. BANQUE WORMS ft OE H. ALBERT DE BABY ft CO. N. V. 

BAYERISCUE HYPOTHEKEN - UNO WECHSEL-BANK BAYERISCHE.VEREINSBANK BEAR, STEARNS ft CO. 
JOB. BERENBERG. G09SLER ft GO. BERLINER BANK BERLINER HANDELS-CESELLSCHAFT 

akilraaawllMiMft * raANKrUITBR BANE • 

BURKHARDT ft CO. BURNHAM AND COMPANY CHARTERHOUSE JAPUET CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KREDITKASSE 


BURKHARDT ft CO. 


CREDIT COMMERQAL OE FRANCe""**^ 


COMMERZBANK CREDIT COMMERQAL 

A kltaaBNeaMlMlI 

CRED1TANSTALT.BANKVERE1N i 

RICHARD DAUS ft GO. THE DELTE 

DEWa'aY, CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL S. A. 


dUCDlT LYONNAIS 


CREDIT DU NORO 


CREDITO ITAUANO 

THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATlOiy 

noNAL s. A. dresdner bank 

Aktfaag a aaitoa aan 


EFnECTENBANK’WARBURG EURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL 

AhHaagawliMhafl I.l«a»a 

FINAGOR FIRST WASHINGTON SEGURITUiS CORPORATION 


EUROFfNANCE 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
DEUmUE GIROZENTRALE 

. DKIJTBCHE KOUMUMALBANa . 

OREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY 

fwaaay arai rt 


FELLESBANKEN A/S 


GIROZENTRALE UND BANK UER OESTERREICHISCHEN SPARKA8SEN 

AktlaagMellMkaA 

GUTZWUXER, KURZ, BUNGENER SECURITIES HAMBROS BANK HANDELS 

U«U«4 LImhea 

R. HENRIQUES JR. Hat SAMUEL ft CO. ] 

isiTnrrO bancario san paolo di Torino ** kansallis-osake-pankhi 


FLEMING, SUEZ* BNOWN BROTHERS 

Liakai 

GOLDMAN. SACHS ft CO. 


HANOELSBANK in ZURICH (OVERSEAS) 
ISTTniTOMBtANCARlO ITALIANO 


P^BOD Y ft CO. 

DiEmKic"^ 


KJ0BENJ1AVNS HANOELSBANK 


KBJTDIETBANK rev. KREDOSTBANK S. a. LUXEMBOURGEOISE 

KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY (S. A. K.) LAZARD BROTHERS 


SAKE-PANKKl KEYSEK UU.MANN 

KIKINWOBT, BENSON (EUROPE) 8. A. 

.KVHNi IDE^ ft CO. International 
SRS ft cb.^. ! LAZARD IJRERES ft CIE 


LAZARD FBERRS ft CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS UBBRt FfiTER^OECK SECURITIES S. A. 

LQRH» RUOAl^ A (XK LONDOlTNaLm^lONAL BANK 'JlfAjNUFACTUgEiy HANOVER 

MERCK, nNck ft Ok MERRaL LYNCH, PUSRCG, FENNER ft SMITR^ ^ R. MfilWER SEELi^ ^DHN ft CO. 

iMwklw tJ*a«r«vrllcr ' ' i / > T H 

MODEL, ROLAND ft GO., INC. SAMUEL MONTAGU ft CO. ' , MtiMlE DEI PASCfll Dl SffiNA 

Uakra V ' * 

MORGAN ft OR INTERNATIONAL 8.A. NORDDEUTSCHE LANOFJSBANK GIROWTRALB DEN NQRSKE CREDITBANK 
SAL, OPPENHEIM IR. ft OE. PARIBAS CORPORATION PIRRSON, HELDRING ft PlERSON 

nilVATBANKEN I KIORENHAVN N. N. ROTHSCHaO ft SONS , SCANRINAVIAN BANK 

J. HENRY SRB ROOIBR W^GG ft CO. SINGER A'fMEDLANOER 8IUNpiNAvi9^i|li|^ 

SLAVfiNBUR<r9,^iB^-1L if .,. RH^ ^j i Rl^Y ft CO. .SO^TA LOlUBARDA Dl |NyRS1V«ENlXftl<H^^ 

vHANDELSBANKEN SWiy'. RANK COMfr OgAh ON (OVERSEAS) 

'''V.a:<^tR0Oi4UB UFITEC (LONDON) V• 


SBonds hue been granted by the Cori 
P«\to liat the Bond* ttt ^tlau | 







Up go the yields in 1971? 


The gilt-edged market cheered up a extra i% (that is, £105 mu) of 

bit this week, liking the good news special deposits but it seems doubtful 

about reserves. But for the most part whether this, by Itself, will be effective, 

it was a matter of recouping last week’s If the Bank repeats its previous tactics 

falls and the Financial Times index of calling in special deposits but off- 

for the market, at 68.94 on Wednesday, setting the contraction this brings by 

was virtually unchanged from a year inflating the money supply through 

before and 4% down since supporting the gih-edged market, 

March 6th la^t year. And War Loan, nothing is gained. For the moment, the 

that unredeemable yardstick, at 36^ banks are keeping their advances more 

was 8% down on the year and tightly reined in, but, with some excess 

28% lower than al' devaluation liquidity to play with, it remains to be 

time in November, 1967. True, the seen how resistant they will be when 

performance of gilts over the past it comes to the tax-paying season, 

twelve months stands up well againsit It is now cheaper to borrow in the 
the 17% fall in equity prices. Eurodollar market than from a British 

But there is no basis for believing that bank. Three-months’ Eurodollars were 

the longer-term downward trend in being quoted around 6#% in 

fixed interest stocks will be reversed in London this week. The converse is that 


i^uirerhents appKed by Gervhany and 
Switzerland in the facii of iqpeculative 
investments during the 1966s. But Ihe 
City now talks al^t a possible cut in 
Bank rate, especially after die fufdier 
reduction on Wednesday in die AVtieri- 
can prime rate, rathcrihan, aS a mbnth 
ago, of a further hike in it, although it 
would be agadnst domestic intereM. If 
the authorities are really serious about 
trying to control the money sufqf>ly> 
they will undoubtedly stick to controls 
on bank lending, whrph wiD bring 
further pressure on gilt-ecked^;^prices 
through the new issues market* And if 
they have to mop up funds from 
abroad, they must sdl more gilts 
regardless of the yield required* So the 
prospect is for higher yields still in 

Stock markets _ . 

Goodbye, Mr Blue 
Chips 


coming months. If money in Britain is it is very attractive to lend in London. The London equity market was drift- 

to be tight, then gilt-edged yields of The governor of the Bank of England, ing until the news came that big 

under 10% are probably not justified. Sir Leslie O’Brien, recently talked American banks have cut their prime 

But will the authorities be able to about the problems of speculative lending rate again (from 6f% to ^%). 

tighten money ? They have two money and the variety of techniques This brought a rise of 4.0 points in the 

special problems : the heavy weight of that can be used to discourage arbitrage Financial Times industrial ordinary 

gilt-edged maturities (see table) which flows. Intervention in the forward index on Thursday, taking it to 342.2, 

will require careful handling if market is probably the most favoured, above its 1970 close. Prices on Amcri- 

adequate reflnance is to be forth- but much of the money coming into can exchanges also rebounded this past 

coming ; and the expected continued London now is uncovered. Another week, amid what seemed, writes The 

influx of '*hot money” from abroad, weapon that Che authorities could use Economist's Wall Street correspondent, 

The over-expansion of the money would be the'kind of ^special reserve to be growing optimism over economic 

supply between April and September 
last year was blamed in part on an 
excessive rise in bank lending, but also 
in part on a gilt-edged r^emption. 

Since then, the Bank of England has ; 
called on the clearing banks for an 

Loans to be repaid during 1971 

stock Data Amount , 

quoted 
£mn 

64% Treasury :Jan. 28th 668 

5% Conversion July 15th 409 

34% British Gas Sept. 9th 72 

6}% Exchequer , ^pt. 10th 900 

jw ■( / '-y'rtA’siA 
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prospects. 

On Tuei^y, after Mr Nixon, the 
Dow Jbnes; industrial average of 30 blue 
chips on the Nov York exchange rose 

5.20 -points, cancelling more than half 
of an eight point decline the day before. 
On. Wednesday, it tacked on anotiher 

2.20 points, closing at mid-week at 
nearly 838, just a few points under the 
842 reached on December 29th. 

Few brokers are expecting share 
prices to go much higher in the 
immediate future, mainly because many 
corporations will soon be reporting 
lower 1970 earnings. However, in 
many instances earnings are expected 
to show an improving trend in succes¬ 
sive quarterly reports during 1971, 
spurring an expected gradual strength¬ 
ening of share prices over the year. 
And already investors are showing an 
appetite for more speculative issues. 




The poor 
billionaire 




Inflation and Lord Stokes have driven 
British Leyland^s sales over the £1 bn 
mark, half of i^Jpch were abroad. This 
service to chancellor and coiintiy has 
not been matched by a similar 
benefit to shareholders. In fact the 
market was relieved that the company 
had not actually calculated a loss, but 
had found a very modest profit of 
£3.9 mn, of which £597,000 has come 
through to shareholders. Since the 
interim dividend of 2jd per share cost 
£5 mn, the company has, wisely, not 
dipped further into reserves and has 
passed the final. The share price then 
moved up a little on the news that the 
company had traded at a small profit 
in the first two months of the current 
year, although it held on to only part 
of the gain. 

;^t therfe is a" long, uphflji; way 
'tQ go (before last year’s £40 mn is 
seen again. The next two years will 
be very tight. Capital expenditure will 
albout £60 xnn in the current year 
‘ the same again the next. Roughly 
Of^irds of it is for the modemisa- 
of production facilities and.their 
Dnal»ation, which involves butting 
irn the 7o.odd plants to a mapage- 
number. Around £30 mn haf been 
dt at Cowley, the heart of th^mass 
Ruction Austin Morris di^sion, 
lost £16 mn last year. Itris at 
ley diat the new car of the; new 

; 28 ,v ;J 


produced. This, the first of the British 
Leyland-engineered cars, the break¬ 
away from the BMC engineering con¬ 
cept of front wheel drive and 
Hydrolastic suspension, will compete 
with the Cortina, Viva and Avenger, 
and is going to be the white hope or 
pink elephant of the company. If the 
launch in the spring presages success 
for the range, British Leyland is back 
in business. If the car flops, then the 
company will once again fall back on 
the specialist cars, the Triumphs, 
Rovers and Jaguars, and the commer¬ 
cial division, which turned in a profit 
of £20 mn for the year. 

Even if the model has appeal, the 
company will have to prove that it 
can deliver the goods, despite indus¬ 
trial strife, inflation, trouble with 
suppliers and all the other endemic 
troubles of, the British motor industry. 
Those who are already shareholders 
should stay for the nde ; potential 
buyers should test drive the new model. 
They might, according to surveys done 
by Which ? and the Automobile 
Association, change to an imported car 
—one of the reasons for die fall in 


British Leyland^s share of the market 
from liaSt y^r Jo. 

British Printing Cmporation 

At least there are 
some assets 

British Printing Corporation’s profit 
and loss account for the year will look 
something like this: ,i 

Profit oh printing and » £ nhn 

packaging 

International Learning 
Systems loss 
Partworks loss 
Partworks write-off 
Trading profit 
Interest payments 
Total loss 

Only just over two months after the 
interim statement, the company has 
issued a preliminary warning that the 
year’s result will end up in loss—and 
from a sudden disaster in partworks 
of which hardly any inkling was given. 
That dynamic whiz-kid, Mr Richard 
Holme, who was in charge of the 
publishing division has resigned : there 
were other dramatic exits, too, as an 
empire broke apart. 

Frequent organisations and reorgani¬ 
sations have taken their toll of morale, 
and as a quick way out of a liquidity 
squeeze, the company has sold off one 
of the few profitable publishing bits, 
Haymarket (though for a fair price). 
The losses at ILSC continue, although, 
it is thought, at a diminishing rate. 
The prospect for next year must 
remain bleak: around £3 mn of the 
profit comes from printing, and at 
least some of that was thanks to a 
high turnover derived from printing 
partworks. The only consolation is 
£15 mn of property in the balance 
sheet. 


Key indifeators : world bourses 


London 

Better turnover 

exposes 

weaknesses 


New York 

Nixon and the 
prime rate cut 

' -t ? i 

Tokyo 
No eign -ofv 
better timei 


Stook price Indlose 


Jan 

6 


1970-71 
;hlgh low 


Percentage change on 

one one record 
month year high 


one 

week 


London 


315.i 

1-6 

+ 5.9 -16.7 

-36.2 

New. York 93a#j42.0 

631J 

- 0.4 

+ 2.8 + 4.5 

-15.8 

Francie 

74JJ^>8e.1 

70.6 

-h 0.4 

+ 1.1 - 9.8 

-13.1 

Germany 

96.3;.429.5 

93.2 

•f .2,7 

+ 1.3, -24.6 

-31.4 

Holland 

112A 133.8 

106.3 

- 0.4 

4 - 2.2 - 9.9 

-15.9 

Italy 

66.t ; 76.A' 

68.7 

2.T 

- 3.3 -21.0 

-52.2 

Canada 

177A;? 186.9 

142i2- 

+ 0.1 

+ 2.2 - 8.3 

-14.1 

Belgium 

82.8’'v92.9 

'tf*.6 

+ 0.7 

+ 2.6 + 0.4 

-13.9 

Aus'tralia 

61g;3v to3.6 

474;0 

+ 0.1 

— -22.1 

-22.3 

Sweden 

24&r 

mi 


2.2 -26.5 

-34.0 

Japan 

'“Wf" 

W.l 

“ 0,2 

+ 0.7 -18.8; 

-20.2 
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The Economist unit, trvit - 


J yiel^ ere on peges Bt ' ahd 

(Oecember 29, 141.63) 




THE lEOOlWlMiP^TjXWMKy Igfyi' 




I am your lackey. While you nakedly prostitute yourself in alt 
kinds of handshakes, I hold your glove like a Roman slave.—You 
converse, you make an appearance, you extend horizons, you build 
worlds; you are the maker, the genius. The Creator. You affe His pridfe,’ 
His strength, wisdom, knowledge. His reason. In a word: you are 


the Hand! 


—And what are yOu? 


— I? I am a grasping tool.—I notice His longing for water when 
He is thirsty. His yearning for pleasure when He is sad. 

— Yes. But when He is thirsty, then I give Him water. 

— You? No, you only open the tap, move the pump handle, but 
drink, that He does from my palm. 

From "Ruke" (The Hands), by Ranko Marin'kovic 



That is the wonder of human hands. 

They are living things. 

Hands reflect different characters, 
temperaments, customs and environments. 

No hand is identical to another and yet all 
human hands are created alike. 

Then shouldn't they be able to accomplish 
just as much and do just as well—if they were 
only given the same opportunities? 

This is the big Idea behind Addo! 


Almost 30 years ago, we designed a 
keyboard to suit all human hands. 

It became the renowned symmetrical keyboard. 
It is adapted to the hand’s unique capacity to 
Work quickly and accurately. 


Printing multiplier 
^ wHk musomatic percentage 
Chain multipltcation 
MulttplkatUrn memory 


We have improved it during successive y^s 
but we have ney^ changed the basic principle. 

There arewnple md sophisticated A<ido ' 
machines in 130 different countries'pf the world 
but^hey all hayp^the same keyboard. ' ; 

i It is adapit^ to hutiuimi, whoever they may ' 

and wherever they may hye. . y > , 

Left-handed or ri^t^janded. # 5 / 

They can accon^l^ .^ same amouht/ 
are. just given the same't^^rtunity. i 


Capacuy tijis 







Beaverbrook's Aitkan, Associated's Roth- 
ermere: talking ? 


Newspapers 

Towards 

Beavermere _ 

This week rumours of some kind of a 
merger between Beaverbrook News¬ 
papers and Assojciated Newspapers 

Group have been hotter than ever. 

Newspaper barons, baronets and lords 
have been trying to come to terms with 
the logic of static or falling circulations 
on popular national papers {Sun 
excepted) and rising costs. Solutions are 
few. Mr Rupert Murdoch found a sec¬ 
tion of the market that the Daily 
Mirror^ by raising its editorial stan¬ 
dards, was neglecting ; Mr Duke 

Hussey, who has moved from the 
managing director’s seat at Associated 
Newspapers’s Harmsworth Productions 
to that of The Times Newspapers, needs 
to do financial wonders with The 

TimeSy though the continuing losses are 
no longer borne by the Thomson 
Organisation. Generally, advertising has 
slowed down ; cover price increases are 
thought to be reader-repellent. This 
leaves economy drives or closures. 

To shareholders in Associated News¬ 
papers, or the parent company Daily 


BUSINESS : INVESTllENi' 

Mail and General Truft» any movei to 
stem the £824^000 loss expected on Jihe 
Daily Mail this hnjjmctal year, and "&e 
£2501,00^ lo^ oil the Daily Sketch (and 
peihaps losses On the Evening Netbs), 
.will be welcome. Basically, Associated is 
a very healthy provincial newspaper 
group, ; which; caters to the classified 
and the agency advertisers* objectives of 
reaching selective,; re^ership. Without 
the loss-makers, Associated's trading 
profit would be over £5 mn ; and there 
is another £1.4 mn of dividend income 
from such investments as Olympia and 
Southern Television, in which there is 
a 37i% stake. If the proposed new 
accounting principle were adopted, this 
stake would be enough to allow these 
investments to contribute a share of 
earnings. Even without that the loss- 
excluded p/e at 19s is 5.4. The financial 
strength of the company makes it clear 
that the misfortunes of the Mail do not 
call for any full scale merger with 
Beaverbrook Newspapers. 

One solution would be for the Mail 
to be sold to Beaverbrook for equity— 
perhaps in non-voting shares. There 
would then be one paper aimed at the 
same market, perhaps picking up some 
of the other’s advertising and circula¬ 
tion, though previous newspaper 
mergers are not encouraging in this 
respect. But the cost savings would be 
gigantic and Beaverbrook could at last 
get off its profit plateau. There is specu¬ 
lation on a similar merger between the 
two London evening papers. But as 
there are only two of them, the 
Monopolies Commission, to whom all 
newspaper mergers have to be referred, 
may perhaps not be accommodating. 

It is hard to see how eradication of 
some of the papers themselves can be 
avoided. But what will be harm to the 
fourth estate would he balm for the 
shareholders. 


CLASSIFYING NEWSPAPERS 

Percentage of readers m each social group 
0 % 20 40 60 
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Allied Breweries _ 

Not only here for 
the beer 


Allied Breweries turned in results 
which were good but no better than the 
City had expected. So the share price 
reacted immediately no more than 3d, 
to 18s gd, and only another 6d on 
further consideration. Allied’s pre-tax 
profits rose £4.1 mn in the year 
ended September 26, 1970, to 

£33.7 mn, on turnover of £384.3 mn. 
The final dividend was 13%, making 
I id for the year against 8d last time, 
and, with earnings at 1.2s, Allied now 
sells on a p/e of 16. 

The results had, for the most part, 
been discounted. This apart, Allied 
lives under the shadow of Bass 
Charrington in the market’s eyes. Bass 
has the faster growth rate, 21 % against 
Allied’s 14%, with Guinness a whisker 
ahead of Allied in second place 
and Watney fourth. Bass still has the 
benefits of rationalisation to come ; 
Allied’s came in the middle and late 
1960s. All the same, Allied’s growth 
last year was accelerating, despite a 
three weeks’ strike during its second 
half. 

Allied has a strong hold on the 
sherry market, with names like Harveys 
and Cockburns ; and it is the biggest 
of tfie brewers in wines and spirits. With 
Skol,''too, it is firmly established in the 
British lager markett. 

»But as a result of broken merger 
talks last year with Allied Suppliers— 
the £104 mn grocery store group—and 
with Unilever in 1969, there is some 
suipl^n in the City that Allied is not 
sure where it is going. A major 
acquisition in the future, however, 
could wake the City up to Allied in a 
big Way. It looks undervalued^ 
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Gramco-IOS 


Ever stranger 


On Tuesday, Mr F. M. Oppenheimer, 
president of Gramco Sales in London, 
sacked all but the accountant, th^ 
security man, himself and a few 
secretaries. The director of pujbhc^tipns, 
also got the axe, hut wa^ fater' 
reinstated. 

Gone now are the last of the men 
who controlled the sales force in 
Europe, Africa and the Middle East. 
So it appears there is no further hope, 
nor intention, of selling Gramco 
products on this side of the Atlair^jtic. 
Yet, when it last talked, Gramco-said 
it would continue to sell its debentures. 
Xow that $18 mn of the intended 
$2;5 nm has been sold, what happens ? 

Despite rumours to the contrary, it 
seems that Mr Robert Vesco has lost 
his battle with Mr Bernard Cornfeld 
and will fail to get merger talks 
between Investors Overseas Services 
and (rranico resumed. And it also seems 
that a six-hour meeting in Nassau last 
Saturday between Mr Rafael Navarro, 
who ultimately makes tliK" decisions for 
Gramco, and tire chairman of a 
Canadian fund group was followed, on 
Sunday, by the latter's death from a 
heart attack. The power struggle now 
taking place in his company rules out 
Grarnco’s chances of merging with it. 

Savings 


New horizons 

<* 


The year has started brightly for uew 
savings schemes. The Target unit trust 
group is setting up its own building 
society. And Mr Mark Weinberg, 
former managing director of Abbey 
Life and <now backed by Hambros, has 
acquired a small firm called Sapphire 
Assurance and announced a scheme 
which he de.scribes as an innovatibn. 

Mr Weinberg will launch four fuHds 
in April, a]l linked to assur^hce. The 
principal fund will be a combined 
property, equitic^s and interest 

vehicle, the way into which will be 
through annual premium sold 

by a sales Single premium 

policies would gOTtntq^ .fuiir^ of either 
property or equips fqterei 

stocks, dependin^^ W'tne Investor’s . 
preference. Hif {urv^ will, have tp grow 

^biy pW 

and the' Cdtlsraerable oVferheSas. 





ro^ 




Another year -of innoviati(^]x%«c» 
ingenukjr has tefe ^ the 
scgiticrit of the Eurobdhd ma|i|pbt> in 
considerably better shape than Mi^cd 
]|iu<;h.of thc periodi^^i^h 
the secondary iharket^ is ; dis- 

appoimingly thin. The bare fig}fl^^.do 
npft give muc.b'aw^y—another fg.0;bn 
raised, almost no change 
definitions applied by White 
whose statistics are given in the labUo 
(specifically requiring intematibnaF 
syndication and a secondary /mad^^f. 
of .some sort), though a decline froitt 
$3.2 bn to $2.9 bn the way the sums 
arc done by Morgan Guaranty Trust. 

By now the market has largely 
ceased to sec the point qf some of the 
frills—notably the Boating rate notes. 
With the rate on the pace-making Enel 
issue having performed an arc from 
i()i% to 7}'/.., it is no wonder that 
lenders arc looking sympathetically at 
fixed-interest issues once more. If any-' 
thing the plain diet of straight debt and 
fixed interest is what the market must 
relishes at the moment. 

. Looking at the currencies raised, the 
feature of 1970 was the emergence of 
Dutch guilders, accounting for new 
issues of $391 mn and bringing two of 
Holland's banks into thte' top five 
managers and co-managers (as usual 
there is double counting in this table, 
with banks credited in full for co- 
managed issues). This, however, could 
be even more a Hash in the pan than the 
D-mark's rise from $662 mn to 
$1,054 subsequent retreat to 

$542 mn, the reason being that the 
guilder loans have been limited to 
5-ycar maturities at the behest of the 
central bank, which means that 
borrowers will tend to look elsewhere 


Dollars 
D-marks^ 
Dutch 
guilders 

EUA : 

£/DM 

French 


mn 
&uiva- 
»;^lent 
l!;|K74f,630.6 1,733.0 
$,053.6 542.2 


'60.0 


_ 

3,130.1 '^777.2 2,770.0 


fer the* longfcif they prefer. 

The European tfpit of Account 
would aUo be likely tq make a come¬ 
back In markets, tha; are relatively 
. more favourable to ^itowers, for which 
there is evidence in the succe.ss of the 
recent South African issue. By 

contrast, while the newly inaugurated 
European Monetary Unit (EMU) must 
certainly find a permanent place if 
the central banks concerned continue 
to authorise it, it does oblige the 
borrower to carry a devaluation risk 
whic»h is administratively expensive. 

The big question mark over 1971 is 
whether American and Canadian 
borrowers, whose combined drawings 
on the market declined by $322 mn to 
$832 mn (die Ignited State.s component 
being $725 mn), will return in a big 
way. One view is ihst they will be 
highly rcsjx>nsive to any further shift in 
the pattern of rates. Another possibility, 
however, is that American companies 
will not come back to Eurobonds with 
real enthusiasm while capital can be 
raised more cheaply in New York—the 
fact that it cannpt. in general be raised 
there for export being, however, a factor 
that is bound to underpin the Euro¬ 
market to some extent. 


Manfidement and co-manageiniMit of isauas Intartiationalty 
syndicated in 1970 « 


1 . Deutsche Bank (1) 

2. S: G. Warburg (4) 

3. Amsterdam-Rotterdam 

4. White, Weld & Co. (3; 
5i Aigdmene 6$nk Neder 

6. Bahca Commerciale It. 

7. Dresdner Bank (9) 


rtd (14V 


id. Banque de Paris et des 
Pays-Bas (15) 

11. Sank Maes Hope (-) 

12. Commerzbank (8) 

13. . Bence Nazionale Del Lavoro 

14. Westdeutsche Landesbank- 

Qlrozentrale (6) , > 

Kuhn, Load ^ ; 


l^wnettohef fli) • 
16. Uniorr Bank of Switz 


17. . Credit Suisse (Bahamas) (18) 295 

1«. ^ N. M- Rothschild & Sons (5) 225 

19. Bbnkors Trust Internstional (^) 275 

,a 

^*ck 4 U; ^ / 


^ $ 

DM 

FIs. 

Total* 


(All in $ mn 

equivalent) 


405 

297.7 

33.2 

786.9 

562 

43.7 

— 

606.7 

1 125 

27.3 

390.8 

692.1 

481 

35.5 


548.6 

70 • 

64.6 > 

363.2 

531.8 

412.5 

27.3 


489.8 

175 

236.3 

13.1 

486.4 

339 

82 

63.5 

484.6 

) 53 


390.8 

443.8 

302.5 

54.6 


367.1 



362;1 

352.1 

167 

161.1 

16.6 

334.7 

255 

27.3 

— 

332.3 

119 

199.4 

- ^ 'll* 

330.4 

m ’ 



308.7 

300 



300.0 

295 


— 

296.0 

225 


66.2 

280.2 

276 



278.0 

205 

27.3 . 


232.3 

!ot$ftino 'S370 mn ‘ 
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'Nans for IdTI 
envisage a furtter 
expansion of tiirnover 
and trading surplus' 

Sir John Wall. 


Forecast of further improvement in 
1970 turnover and profit amply fulfilled 

‘^Turnover rose by 13 %. to £ 1^*8 million; the improvement was general at home and abroad. 
Profit before tax increased by 38 % to £ 7.6 million after charging iC 999,000 due to the National 
Research Development Corporation and meeting a full year’s interest of ^^ 560,000 on the 
convertible unsecured loan stock. Profit after tax increased by 33 % to £ 4.5 million.” 

Value of all equipment orders 
increased again significantly 

**The 1900 Series and System 4 arc fulfilling their defined place in our sales programme. 

We are continuing to devote substantial resources to enhancing the capabilities of both 
ranges^ which are highly competitive in the market.” 

Business abroad continues 
to grow steadily 

*'Over 35 % of our total despatches of equipment are exported, but we import under 15 % 
of our total requirement for raw materials and components. Thus, we, as a company, 
produce a very favourable balance of payhicnts for the United Kingdom.” 

INTERNATIONAL DATA— joint study 
company set up by ICL, Cll and CDC 

“This tripartite arrangement between British, French and American computer companies 
is the most encouraging sign yet of international co-operation in the eomputer industry*” 

Confidence in Government as one of 
ICL's most important customers 

“Our discussions with Ministers confirm our expectations that the present Government 
is just as aware as the previous one of the country’s n^d for a strong and flourishing 
British-owned computer industry.” 

Planned expansion for 1971 

“There has rarely been a more difficult time at which to make any forecast. The eomomic 
situation of the United Kingdomis still uncertain. There is similar uncertainty elsewhere 
in the world. In spite of these factors, your Board’s plans for 1971 enidsdge a fiirther expansion 
of turnover and trading surplus.” 

From the Report to shareholders for the year ended 30th September, 1970 


A topy of ^^JkU ^ dUtrrfgry, ComptUm 

(Holdings) 15. 
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ea having Baen-placed privatel^^. ihie ftbUce cgigedn iu i matter 


DM 12 , 700 , 900 ; 
Garonor S. A. 


Paris France 


Maturing 1982 


Hessische Landesbank-Qrozentrale 


Nesbitt, Thomson Limited 
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TN» looMmltt Poehal Dlaiy 


‘Book of the Year’ 

/ 



Price (including postage) Desk Pocket 
United Kingdom £3.18s. £1.108: 

Gold embossing of initials (5s.) 
or names (10s.) extra. 

A special American edition of the diary is 
aldo available price £5 (US$12) including 
initials and postage by surface ihail. 




Please send me | | desk | ) pocket diaries 


Initials Name 


Please send gift order forms ; 

giving export prices and airmail rates | | 

NaMa & Initlala (block lattara)_' 

Address___ l_j_ . 


j enclose payment of_ _ _____ 

Ths Eeonomlst Diary Department, ’2S St.''JaMSs’s Street, London 8.W.1. 
' Telephone: Ol'iSSO $155 Telex: 24344 ' 
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4.aiu!i© 

OSSsaHTIS© 

PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF ANNUAL RESULTS 

Group Profit for the 52 weeks ended 26th September 1970 

The Directors of Allied Brewerii^ Limited announce the results for 
the 52 weeks ended 26th September 1970 and these, with the 
comparable results for the previous year, are shown below. 




1969/70 

1968/69 


iOOOs 

£000s 

Group Turnover. 

38431 

345,541 

Group Trading Profit before depreciation. 

47,987 

42,673 

Deduct: Depreciation. 

8 ^[ 87 S 

8,016 


39,112 

34,657 

Investment Income and Interest received . 

2,511 

2,803 


41,623 

37,460 . 

Deduct: Loan Capital and other Interest. 

7.939 

7,898 

Group Profit before taxation. 

33,684 

29,562 

Deduct: U.K. taxation. 

13,752 

12,432 

Overseas taxation. 

634 

596 


19,298 

16,534 

Deduct: Minority Interest.s. 

114 

99 

Group profit attributable to Allied Breweries Limited.... 

19,184 

16,435 

Deduct: Preference dividends (gross). 

586 

586 

Ordinary dividends (gross). 

12,046 

10,959 

Profit retained in Group.„. 

6,552 

- 4,890 

Issued Ordinary Share Capital . 

66,965 

^,417 

Issued Deferred Ordinary Share Capital. 

8,756 

8,685 

Earnings on Ordinary and Deferred Ordinary Share Capital 

24 . 56 % 

21.10% 

Cover for Ordinary Dividend . 

1.54 

L45 





The Group Profit before taxation for the year is £33.684 million 
compared with £29.562 million last year. The higher depreciation 
charge of £8.875 million reflects the continuation of the heavy capital , 
investment programme. 

There was a substantial increase in the demand for our national beers 
led by Double Diamond and Skol, although the operations and profits . 
in areas of the Beer Division were adversely a^ected by industrial - 

disputes. Sales and profits from the Wines, Spirits and Soft Drinks 
Division continued to expand, with Harvey's Sherries and Babycham 
again setting the pace. 


Net profits on realisation of properties and investments amounting to 
£1.3 million have been carried to reserve. ' : 

T^ie Directors recommend a final dividend on the Ordinary Shares Of 
13% (less Income Tax), making a total for the year of 18% (161% 
last year). Subject to confirmatioii at the Annual General Meetings 
the ,final dividend will be ppid on the ,6th March 1971 to thow. 







Subscription 
prices 


These subscription prices are for 
one year's subscription (52 issues). 

By surface mail throughout 
the world £10 ($24 00) 

Airspeeded - Europe £ 12 ($28 80) 
Airspeeded -the world 
excluding Europe £16 ($38 40) 

Reduced 
students rates 

By surface mail throughout 
the world £7 ($16 80) 

Airspeeded —Europe £9 ($21 60) 
Airspeeded~-the world 
excluding Europe £13 ($31 20) 

The Economist 
quarterly index 
(4 issues p.a.) 

By surface mail throughout 
the world 2 ($4.80) 

'Airspeeded—as the quality of eir 
freight and airmail services.vanes in 
different situations, we will use the 
best available service compatible 
with speed end deUvery for a 
particular territory. 

Orders for 
back numbers 
& surveys 

Back numbers of The fconomitt 
and special surveys published with¬ 
in The Economist are available on 
request. Prices vary according to 
the stock position and include 
postage. Our service is cash , with 
order. Please ^dress enquiriet to 
The Economist 

Pul^catiorti Pept. (SKk Numbers) 
26 St. James's Street 
London SW1 


Permanent 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


This Adv$ri{s9m€nt is issued in compliance with the requirements of iha CouneH of \ 
Stock Exchange, London. ^ 

It does not constitute an invitation to the public to subscribe or ptn^fJIt^ 

'-r-v.‘ 

MiEnMniiuL uTuiEs cnrautni V 

(Inoorpormted Mmited lialrility Sn the Utnted Ststei of America^tn the State of Maiyleod.) 

21,4729911 Shares of Common Stock of 
$2.50 par value per Share 

Permisnon to deal in and quoiation for the above mentioned Sham of Ck>mnion Stock 
has been granted by the Council of The Stock Exchange, London. ^Particulan relatSng to the^ 
Corporation axe available in .the statistical services of the Exchange Telegraph Company 
Liniiited and Moodies Services Limited and copies of the statisttcal cards may be obtained 
during noimal business hours (Saturdays exceptra) up to and including Friday, 99th January, 
1971, from: 

Bankers to the Introduction, 

S. G. WARBURG & GO. LIMITED, 

30, Gresham Street, London, EG2P 9^ 



JAMES CAPEL & GO. 
Winchester House, 
100, Old Broad Street, 
London, £C2N iBQ. 


OR 

Brokers to the Introduction, 

STRAUSS, TURNBULL & CO. VICKERS DA COSTA St CO. 
3, Moorgate Place, Regis House, 

London, ECqR 6HK. King. WilHam Street, > 

London, EG4R 9AR. 


University of 
Stirling 

SRABSaflBrr or 


Locturor/Senior teoturer 
in Economic# 

AppUoattons sn^ Invited lor ttmo ^ 
poiti of Loctiirir tn SooDoaklBi, 
OM of which mej bo iiuido 
1% tba Otnlor Lootorer Iml. 
^ert fii Bb mtelctton on oon- 
dhteteo* opediJfliM M InterMt. 


-hero fii nb mtelctton 1 
dhteteo* opediJfliM at > 


EDUCATION 
& COURSES 


OUSINESS & PERSONAL 


UNIVSR8ITT OF LONDON: A lecture 
entitled **Teduu>lofnr. Productivity 
and leonomlci*’ sdU be delivered by 
Professor Bela Gold (Cleveland) at 
5 p.m. on January 14 at Imperial 
Collete of Bdenee and Technology 


£4,401 (finlor leeturerf; with 
placM acoordlnt to are, ^uall- 
Scations and |iSP«rtenMi and 
membership or The 

appointments will from 

September 1. 1971. ^ 

vo^ty oTomm, Sttrttbf, to 
whom aiMlcamns wtfl| the 
natnis of cvo menu shohid be 
sent by January 31. 1071; 


(Lecture Theatre. Mechanical 
UMpneerlns Department). South 


nrineerln# Departmi 
[enslngton. flW7. 
DMiafiZOI^ FRB. a 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Poetal tuition for Lotodon University 
■xtemal detrees and Dtplomaa 
OOB ** O and ** A " (all Boards) 
Teachers* and other profesdonal 
exams, Budosss Studies and '* Oate> 
way" Courses for the Open Unlvtrdty 
individually planned proframmee : 
fuidanoe by graduate tutore : moderate 
feea-instalmenta. FREE Prospectus 
from W. M. M. MUflfan. MSB. MA. 
Principal, Dept. CAS. 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford, 0X3 4Pn. 


CUSSIHED ADVamiNfi 
RATSS r 

ASBSaW IS. pijHsff 
DteplagedU M per 

dniie^ c^usui inch. 

Bducedtea, Oouiaes, Phpetif, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University College 
London 

Lecturen in Eponpmtef and in 
Econometrica’ 

Appliofttions invited for -ths nbpvi 
PMte In tiM Depnwant of PoUtlcnl 
J^nomy. AppotntmMito sn to 
comintnoe on Ootobof 1, 1971. Bolary 
iocordlnff to «m and nperlonoe. on 
■CAlo C1.491.n.4i7 1 ^. plug ilOO 
London AUowaneo. F88u. AppBontloni 
^ JAnuM7 30th to The Booretery. UCL. 
CMwcr Btroot. WOl, from >whoin further 
partlealan may be obtained. 


University of 
Southampton 

Director of Extra-Mural 
Studies 

Application! are Invited for 
apMlntment at Director of 
Extra-Mural Btudlea on the 
retirement of Mr R. J. Trump 
on September 30. 1971. The 
aalary will be fixed within the 
Dniverelty'a profeeaorlal range 
at an appropriate point above 
the minimum of £4,033 per 
annum. FS8U. Further particu¬ 
lar! may be obtained from the 
Secretary Registrar, ^e 

university, Southampton, S09 
5NR to whom applications (16 
copies from applicants in the 
UK) should be sent before 
January 31. 1971. quoting 

reference E. 



The University 
College of Wales, 

ABERTffrWTTB 

RB-ADVSRTXSKMBNT 

Lectureship in Accounting 


from 1st Ooteber, 1971, from 
candidates with an interest in 
managerial and economic aspecte 
of aooountlng, preferably having 
a dsfree in economics and a 
quailflcatlon in accounting with 
experience In Industry, com¬ 
merce or the publlo servioe. 

Application forms further 
particulars are available from 
the Registrar to whom they 
should be returned by not later 
thjm 3lst January, 1971. Quote 
rer LA/4. 






QKBEterjwNStt 

uitfcoiMinios 




The ’€m Seryiee eoHege pro Mse ^a^wide^ mn go 

training for civil servants. The headquarters are at Sunningdale l^arlg 
near Aeoot but there are alee taachfng eentraa In tondaqisn^ in 
'Edinburgh, ^ . -s/. 

The Director of IStUdias In Eebnoidlot Wb«‘ rsibortiibfiir^ 
planning the cont^int of eourM of Ihstniojtloiy Ih d^ndlMfoa'Iiii'all 
levels, and for thd acad^mio standards 1^ tMa mladt. Hm sirill 
undertake some teaching hlmi^. and wiff aupbr^'lhf 
research programme in his field, the opppifunify fiiii|m k^vOf 
moving subsequently to the Government EcPnorhlb SSrvtcd. ' 
Candidates (men 6r womeh) should normally hold an hondpri 
dagraa in economics, or a related subject kndmust efthdr have Had 
experience of teaching or research in an ihstitulibn of higher 
education, or have worked in a retponsible position as an economlet 
in the private sector or the public service* Interest in the econoihlcs 
of the Public Sector would be an advantage. 

The appointment, which Is at Senior Economic Adviser level; it 
offered from 1 September, 1971, either on an esteblished basis (with 
hon-eontributoif^j^naSOh) or oh contract howhaiv of fiveyaart 
with a possibility of reneyvaL (FSSU suparannuatlon). Starting 
salary could bs above the hiinlmbm of theeoakl ClDMi-CSSAO; this 
is under review. w|th effect from 1 ^ariuary .,197 V 
Fuller details of this appointment may he obtained by writing to the 
€ivH Sefw/ce Commieefan, Ahnoan , Unk, Baa/ngetake, 
Hants,, or telephoning Basingstoke 29222 Ext. 500 or London 
01-734 6464 {24-hour "Ansafone" service), quoting reference, 
7644!S, Closing diUe IstFebruery, 1971, 



VACANCIES IN THE 
ECONOMIC SECTION 


Vacancies exist in the Economic Service which is being 
expanded and applications for appointment are invited from 
candidates with Honours degrees in Economics or related sub¬ 
jects or postgraduate qualifications which are considered by 
the Ministry to be of comparable value. 

The Economic Section acts in an advisory capacity on 
matters related to the economy of Northern Irerand and has a 
specific programme of work involving economic and statistical 
analysis of major aspects of economic, development. This 
gramme includes the study of economic trends in Noitnern 
Ireland and their relation to the problems of reg^lomal develop¬ 
ment, the settlikg up of a system of regional social accounts, 
the study of manpower at the inetftutiona] and macro ievefis. 
the rationalisation of the statistical syhtem, the conduct of 
special surveys and inquiries, and the monitoiing of the five- 
year Development Programme involving output midgfUng and 
other quantitative techniques. 

Appointments will be made at the fonow'iug levels with 
grading arid commenditg salaiy betfig related Experience 
and qualifications. > 

Economist £2,820-£9.902 candidates should ^be at least 
>7 23 yean Ago > 

Deputy Economist candidates should have at least 

C2.382-C3.230 four yean* poMniduuta experi¬ 
ence in applied economics 


Economist 


C2,820-C3.902 


Deputy Economist 

C2.382-C3.230 


Assistaht Ecopomlet , . candidates, should, preferably 
Cl.162-Cl.982 have some podgmdiMia experi¬ 
ence in eppUaif ecohoipics, 

Appointments would initially be unestablished bUt cOiild later 
become permaneplt and pensionable. ‘ ^ 

Please write pow for an application form to the geqreUry, 

A9ik% Completed forma must be; returned by 

Please quote *SB4/17/60. ^ ' 


Department of Planning and Development 

AssistaM Industrial Developrkehi 6lfieer ^ 
(Marketing Research) 

Sslsry scale up to iSJSS P>s- 

The fast expanding TROID region seeka a young economies 
person with similar quallflcatlona, 24-30 and keen to oontrlbu 
moving promotional team concerned wl 















mmmm 


NIIXWOl $TW ASSOCUiaUIITED 

ireqplres an ' 

ECONOMIST OR 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 

With an economioa tpsifiing and at taant tan years' prafei^oi^ 
experience. Must be capably of dverseeing prpjdM. In the 
‘ fields of agriculture and ruiw development and able to act 
as oontroUer of a am»H group mncmilfU, acoountants and 
management consultants m ZjMlbi** Housing and car ^proVtded. 
Salary by negotlatibn. . \ 

’ Abpltotions to: 

Mrs M. Berman, MaxweU StxnSLAssodatesL^^^^^ 
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APPOINTMENTS 



iiti%nr MRECTOR 

SSRG SURVEY UNT 


TKd SocisI Scitnc* RMearch Council has sat up a Survsy Unit in 
London with Dr Mark Abrams as Diractor. Applications ara invitad 
for th^ post of Daputy Diractor from graduatas with subsvaj^al 
first-hand axparianca in tha organisation, diraction, and axa^^oh 
of survay# through all thair stagas from rasaarch dasign to aata 
analysis. Ha or sha should bo abla to advisa social sciantists on 
tha planning of thair survay rasaarch and to undartaka soma 
taaching on survey mathodology. 

Tha salary will be at tha appropriata poiint on the University 
Raadar seals £3,790-£4,400. Tha SSRC is a racognisad institution 
for tha purposas of tha FSSU. 

Applications for this post Stating aga, qualifications, axparianca 
and namaa and addrassas of thraa rafareaa, should reach the 
Secretary, Social Scianoa Rasaarch Council, Stats House (Room 
1130A), High Hoiborn, London, WC1, by January 29. 1971. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 91 to 95 


ECONOMIC 

APPRAISAL 

Traffic and Transportation 


Rendel, Palmer & Tritton, one of the larger UK 
firms of Consulting Engineers, is currently expanding 
its group of spociahsts working on project appraisail 
iii the field of transportation, and is seeking to 
recruit qualified staff with experience in thiis area. 

The work will be based in the firm’s Lpqdon office, 
whilst the majority of projects will involve short 
visits abroad for field research, prinoipally in the 
developing countries. Successful applicants would 
ih^ve opportunities to work both independently, and 
as' memoers of a team, and would have access to 
the firm’s computer department for the solution of 
such problems as traffic assignment, network analysis, 
investment opdmaHsation, etc. 

Applicants should have a ^d degree including 
economics or statistics, and at least 3 years’ experience 
in investment analysis in an area of trans^iortatioh 
involving respondibihity for data coJiection, traffic 
fojfqiumg, and thfs^presentation of results in report 
form. A knowledge of traffic asdgnment procedures 
using network modelling techniques would be of 
particular value. 

S*tartil]g. salai^r? ^111 be .^pendent on experience and 
qualifications, but shoulq not be Below £ 2,750 ; there 
is a full riihge of fringe benefits, including full travd 
expenses afid Dv^egs'^lpwanciM.. 

jPlease writefor an appHoation form, 
to the StafliUdc^ Rondel, Palmer gt .Tritton, 
125 Victoria Stmt, SWi ( 01-834 8494 ). 



Olotlnt date for applications 
January 29. 1971. 


University of 
London 

Kfng’s College 

DEPARTMENT OP 
WAR STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for 
the poat of LEOTURBR in the 
ETHICAL ASPECTS OP WAR, 
tenable from October 1. 1971. 
The CqUflge wlshea to appoint 
a LMturer whose aoadenllc 
discipline is In Moral Theo¬ 
logy or BSoral Philosophy, and 
who has. or has me eagaclty 
to develop, a special Interest 
In the ethical. aspects of war 
conflict and violence .| He will 
work In toe Deparnnenrof War 
Studies and teach stUdwts In 
War Studies sad Ini Tneolofy 

iRth* 8 

and Social Theology and the 
Professor of War Studies in 
consultation. ^ T» .appointment 
will be made for flve years in 
the first Instance and may be 
renewed for a furthar period. 

Salary se^ (under mlew): 
£1.358 X 7 i 25 to £2.230 then 
subject to review x 1115 to 
13.105 (starting skla^ aooord- 
inr to oiMllfioatlpns ex- 

also be payable. . ^ 

AppUoatldn fohns afid eon- 
dltl«. anpomtiaS/^ are 


LMba, ' V 

•Muld bfUf 
Januarp 


University of Hall 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 

Apphoattone are invited for 
three appointments; 

Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Statistics 
Candidates should have a good 
honoura degree la eoononUee 
and statiitioi In which stafis- 
tlcs and mathematics form a 
main part OR a good honours 
degree in which itatlsUos and 
mathsmatloa form a main part 
and expermnoe m teaching 
statistics ani associated mathe¬ 
matics in an Economics Depart¬ 
ment. 

Lecturer in Accounting 
Preference will be given to 
candidate! who have a univer¬ 
sity degree, sre professionally 
qualified, and who have teach¬ 
ing experience, but other appli¬ 
cants will be considered. The 
person appointed wm parti¬ 
cipate in undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching and be 
interested In pursuing research 
In any area of accounting. 

Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer in Economics 
Preference will be given to , 
candidates with experience in 
the Economics of Development, 
though other candidates may be 
considered. 

Salary according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience on one of 
the following scales: Senior 
LMturer : €3,830 - £4,000; 

Lecturer: £1.730-£3.100; Assis¬ 
tant Lecturer:. fil,355-£l,605; 
and in addition there are 
PMU benefits. 

Applications (six copies) 
giving details of age, quall- 
floatlons and experience together 
with the names of three 
referees should te. .sent by 
February 15, 1971, Regis¬ 

trar of the University from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 


LONDON BOROUGH OP 
EAUNO 

Ealing Technical 
College 

SPECIALIST CENTRE FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

SCR(X>L OF BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Political Studies 

Senior Lecturer; £2 a23-£3,987 
Lecturer I: £1.420-£3,280. 

To teach particularly on CNAA 
degree courses. Interests In 
Methods and Concepts of PoU- 
tioal Science, Political Sociology, 
and Comparative Oovemment 
with spedal r^rence to Europe 
welcomed. Further details. 



with special r^rence to Europe 
welcomed. Further details. 
Registrar St Mary’s Road, 
■aung. W5 (foolscap addressed 
envelope). 


University of 
Glasgow , 

Department of PoliHca 

Applications are Invited for a 
Temporary Lectureship In tto 
Department of Polltlm, Vim 
special reference to Interna¬ 
tional Relations. Salary scale : 
£l,49i-£3,454 per annum. 
Initial salary placement 
aeeoa|lng to emrlence and 
quallncauons. The upolnt- 
ment will be tenable for two 
j^em, commencing October 1, 

Applications (three eoplee) 

andenuaed, from WhoB further 
pprye^ri muF ^ ebtaumd. 
^2n itply plgaaegupte relerepcf 
T. HUTCHBBdM. 

■ ,r: ■■ 
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appointments 


m. 


UiiiverEity of Ghana 

INSTITUTE OP STATZSnOAL. SOCIAL AND NOONDMIO RESEARCH 
AppllotUolU we invited for the post of 
Admtnistrcftive Secretary 

Candldfttei ebould hAVe. a food detree in Eoonomlce or SUtlatloe end 
oonilderAbie AdmintotrAtlve experience In Actdemlc or other wees of 
public BdmlnlstrAtlon. The eueceeiful cendldete wu be reeponelble to the 
Director of the Inetlitute of StatletlOAl, SpcUl end Economic Reeeoim for 
the genenl odmlnlAtreilon of the Institute. 

Salan^ Scaly funder review) ; N^^.TSO x NlftHI-NCr3.660 x NfUSO- 
N04.64O: NH4;S00 oer annum. (Non-tAxaUe inducement allowanM of 
N07M per annum for expatilatea.) (Offleial rate of exchange for the 
New Cedi : .One pound nerling=N02.45 One US dollar=NI^<02.> 

Supplementation and other benefits are available for Brlttsh eitlsens 
under arrangements with the United Kingdom Oovernment. 

Appointments normally four or six years In the first fostanfce but 
shorter periods of secondment will be considered. 

Farther particulars and forms of application should be obtained either 
from the Registrar, University of Ghana, PO Box 2ft. Legon, Ghana, 
or the Assistant Registrar, Universities of Ghana Office, 10 Gordon Square, 
London. WCl, with whom applications (eight copies) should be . lodged not 
later than January 22, 1971. 


University College 

GALWAY. IRELAND 

Professorship of 
Business Studies 

Applications are invited for the 
above Post. 

The latest day for receiving 
applications will be ; rebruary 
18, 1971. 

i 

Prior to application, further 
particulars may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Col* 
lege. 


University of 
New England 

ARMIDALE, NEW SOUTH WALES 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer fn 
Accounting and Financial 
Management 

The Department of Accounting and 
Financial Management provides courses 
In accounting, systems, business 
finance, security analysis, and business 
law for undergraduates In the Faculties 
of Economics and Agricultural 
Economics and postgraduate candidates 
In the Joint Graduate School of the 
Faculties. Applications are Invited for 
the position of lecturer/senior lecturer 
from persons qualified to conduct 
lectures and Initiate research 
programmes in the areas of accounting 
theory, financial accounting systems, 
auditing and professional practice 
and/or business finance. Teaching staff 
are encouraged to participate In 
research programmes of the Accounting 
Systems Research Centre established 
within the Department. The Centre has 
a staff establlsnraent of two senior and 
three Junior research fellows with 
secretarial and computer programming 
assistance. 

Commencing gafory will be ^ 
determined according to queJlficatlons 
and experience within the ranges : 
Lecturer, |Ae,3Ift-ftAg.760: Senior 
Lecturer, $Aft.l3ft-|Al6,0O6. 

Conditions include pntfsnt di travel ;v 
and removal expenses, superannuation, 
assistance In buying or building a 
house and study leave on dull pay 
with travel gran^ln-ald. oAdlt 
may be grants lot exlettng 
study leave entitlement. r 

Further InformatUm can be_ 
obtained from the Seeretaiw-General, 
Assocla^n ot OemmoniimlW 
UmverslTO^j^jW>l ^ ^lj| O^ ^don 

^^AjipUeations close on FeW^arji If. 


ions close on FeW^arjl If. 


University of 
Glasgow 

Chair of 

Management Studies 

Applications are Invited for 
appointment to the newly 
created Chair of Management 
, Studies. 

Applications (20 copies), in the 
case of overseas applicants 
one copy, with the names of 
three persons to whom 
reference may be made, should 
be submitted not later than 
Februaiv 1. 1971, to the under¬ 
signed from whom further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained 

In rep^ please quote 
reference l^U. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the 
University Court. 


Enfield College of 
Technology 

Si^nSr^DDLBSBX. 

(PART OF PROPOSED 
MIDDLESEX POLYTECHNIC) 

Lecturer II or Senior 
Lecturer in Quantitative 
Economics 

Applications are Invited from 
cuMdates with an honours 
or tdgher degree In Economics 
and a sound knowledge of 
Econometrics and. Ideally. 
Mathematical Economics. 

The post involves (1) teaching 
lies to stu- 
thy Econo¬ 
mics specUUsatloh of the BA 


dents und __ ^ -_- 

(2) posslUy assisting in the 
teaching ox Economics on other 
degree courses offered by the 
College. 

The appoln^ent will^eom- 
vUMBm as early as possible in 
the new year. 

ifialary : Lecturer tl: £2.032- 
£3,022 per tfwum:. S^or Lee- 
turn : 73.6Hi%.981 per annum. 


' details are. obti 

sam 




mmi 


Genend 




Financial-Ecoj^ft^l 

•re required ^ the EIU for woiS'Wt * 
economic sUioiee in UK deraom 
General ecoDotaisto .HUiat Have .MBfeEamw'qaafK 
tions in ecoaonli^ and prefefaw.ftll^'Ctee^'.i^ 
flnancial ecdnhiniatt a EwnM ImfiSSma oS 
principles iii, r^olred coupled wfUt.Snwieu' 
m a majj» miansial centre. For Mh, aj IfnewiedgfH 
languages, ipid of' nunterkni fe^bnlqiies ie- Seel^ 
Optimum, age as-SQ. Salary adcordtng .{O' queltSiiiUm 
and experance.’ ' V .. 


&r 


ChlS‘ UuoSSonClflMer! 


Application forms fromi Devetoj^ent amL Plpinning Division 

The Economist InteU^ence Umt iM 

Spencer House, 27 St. Jameses I * ‘ 

Telephone 01-493 6711 


Buckmaster & Moore 

Stockbrokers 

Buckmaster & Moore are seeking a senior Investment 
Analyst who will join their expanding investment 
advisory services. They are looking for a man who has 
broad experience of the chemicals, pharmaceutical t>r oil 
industries and who is eager to eiqiloit this knowledge 
in a challenging and rewarding job. 

The successful candidate will be responsible for pre¬ 
paring industry studies and company renews, which will 
be used by the major institutional investors. He will 
given considerable liberty to pursue his own ideas and 
will be expected to visit oonmanies and talk directly to 
investment institutions. No previous investmenc 
experience is necessary but a fundamental interest in the' 
Stock Market is essential. This job will appeeX to sothd*: 
body who has a broad understanding of market research,; 
economic forecasting or flnancial control. . 

This is a senior appointment. Salaiy wlU'be'based dtii 
experience and qualifications, but' these must he worm 
at least £ 3 , 500 . The Arm operates profit sharing and! 
pension schemes. ■ [ 

Applications treated in strict oonfldence. Please;, 
write to: f 

E. de Bdflalgue, Head of Researeh, 

.... Buckmaster. a .Afooie. .... t 

Hm Stodc; Bx^Mime, LondOh, eC3P 23T. ^' t 






JAD^AilY 9, .19S!I 



Brief 


#/'■ 



-, SIlVBt $fOT fmci&. 


■i . V . 

' 41 ^ , 


dMT Mflotaaltaa a# JMBlafar MMaaolfe Itap 
fiMi NT* M AnpMtf It pr t tWi Ut litf' 


O 1lll<'-coiitiiiui vlfw oMior trtnd up 
-anothur major buyliif opportuoity. 

O May im-axpoct major top around 2J0 
Saptanibor '68 li.Y. futura tMjoiiiMr dPJor prici 


0 lan.1lli^aipoctaubitatitlallyloiMrpr^ 

^ Japp IM-^ixpact priea rtoovary lait dayi of 
iima and aarjy part of July. Buy. After aona hoattatten 
-^nowad prica racovary by arooid Saptambar. 

Tbla may contlnua until Novambar. 

0 iaL1lil~nosuatalnodadvanoaoyarlJO--2.00. 

For over a quarter of a century, thia ia how 
cmr baaic reaearch haa enabled uatpantk^ate 
- well in advance a major leveraal in the price 
trend. It ia indicative of the commodity work 
performed by ua for many large corporoiions 
in induatrial and agricultural commoditiea. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
ia requeated addressed to: 

37tbYoar«0fftd«ldaSarviaa 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Sabiidinry of Industrie CoiMiiodIty 
122 Eost 42ad St., Naur Yerk, N.Y. 10017 
CiMft lOmOMAM filwtiiii lltdW-llil 


The series of 28>pa^e illustrated booklets looks at some curreni world 
I problems, isolating the real issues and giving indispensable back¬ 
ground information so easily lost sight of. The booklets are illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs wherever appropriate and give 
some basic statistics There is also a short bibliography. 

The Brief Book box The first fifteen titles are packaged in an 
attractive black slip-case (see illustration), printed in two colours. 
The booklets cover the following topics .—Vietnam. Eufope, 
devaluation, communications, race relations. China. Canada, gold,'^ 
road safety, trade unions, technological forecasting, life assurance, 
taxation, communism, and the Middle East. A number of the earlier 
titles have been revised and up-dated. Further titles are listed in the 
coupon. 

Rates (including postage); The Brief Book box, inland and surface 
mail46/-,airmall75/- (US$9) Single titles4/-each, airmails/- (75c). j 


Please send me The Economist Brief Book box (Briefs 1 to 15) Q 
Also sand me the following Briefs: 

‘i 6: Student revolt - 22: Election 1970 - 

17: The Common Market - (July) 

18; Prisons - 23: Defence (Cot) - 

IS; Education (Dec) - 24: Greece (Dec> - 

20: Ideotogiee - the next 

21: Management - 6 booklets - 



I enclose a chP<me/pos|Bl order for . ; 

(please enclose paymqrit) 


^.Tbe EcbnoifiiatiTIhe PtebRcBtlone Pf|yertment,2B St. Jamaa's 
Mgm&i, London SW1 Tofaphonm: 01 -930 B1 SB fe/ex; 24344 


A $ian^ 

; tniit cqmbUtikk 
' youHtiui^^tnqi^ 'S 
with 90 Und i^l^ mtuttvyrnimt 
wd §fficlptt iaeviee > 

. :do*bmam . 


P '- 


Maybe ' thaVe miy 

we ean*t etw growing. 

(who wante to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Takeeafo, Urewe, Salta'M, - Jcpain ' 
Teitro Offfiee & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Kybbealii. Clmo-kii, Tokjro (Cable -SAlGINTOKYO. 
Tela«.TIW*J,l, TICW6) 

Otbar SImA (XEaaa: 130 in oikjor ciHea Ib iapaiu. 
New Ym¥' ftepnaantetive Office: 13 Enklunt,,'. 
Pl«^, Mew York, N.Y. 10005, 
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1971 waafc 4 


?«4 


534 

}!ii 


9oo4L phormncmicMa 
Ainw Iwppilan 49/4 

Am Brit Mi ^ 

AMObfialMrlai 

AvonTVn^uoi 

St«dMlM)0V 

^ Ougar Raf SA 5 92 
M M>vn(i lO/P* 

CMn^Mi Wi 

GanurptMtfti f33S 

45/3 


8/4*4 

7 / 7*4 

ftf 

45/4* 

Frl73 

34/3 

I4/I0*i 


32*1 
1743 
3800 
3480 
40*4 
13b 


KnrftfioCorp 

L'Orwr 


843*4 

Frl92l 

11830 


-I'hI 

~ 2 ' 4 d 

-4*«d 

-2 

9d 

4 13 9 

:;e. 

-•4d 

f IN 

-0 08 

+ l'4 

-9d 

+ IH 

+ 1 

-70 


Prdecar Gambia 
Ranlci-Hovli 
RacUtt • Calm 


5/9 

19/1'• 
12/8*4 

37/4 

13$/- 

22/iO'i 


^Itlan 
Tlt4 


17/4 

44*4 

35*4 

430 

24/9 

36/9 

3544 

S'“ 

30 

45/- 

32‘4 

45/9 

32/- 

370 

21 


10 /- 

s/i*. 

12*4 

30*4 

I4*i 

2/7*4 

84*4 

310*1 

14/6 

25/4*1 

2471 

!».* 

rc 

?!/* 


rat* 8 Lyle 
Unlgata 
Unilavar 
Unllavar NV 
Unitad BiKulu 


Motora, aircraft 
Amoc Englnrg 
BLMC 


Fr.SJ280 4*150 
40/. 

FrS4050 +25 
6/1*1 
24/8*4 

f 

24/7*4 


4d 

-9*4d 

+*4d 

-3d 

f-2/8 

6d 


Cacarplllar Tract 
Chryilar 
Chryilar(UK) A 
Cltrean 


+ I0*td 

+ 2*4d 

+H 

-*4 

-1*4 

^l*4d 




Dowcy Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gan Dynamici 
Gan Mu (Un) 
Goodyear 
Hawkar Siddaley 
Honda (EDR) 
Kemauu 
L^haad 


flS*i 
842*4 
•27H 
3/1*4 
Fr 102*4 +2*t 

+ »4 

-4*4d 

l-7'nl 
60 
9d 
+ 1 
2/3 

*4 

6d 


D3II 

18/3 

f,lk 

41/6 

831*4 

32/3 

18/6 

YI35 

89*4 


6 8 

7 4 


3 5 

4 0 
8 5 

1 3 

2 2 
4 3 
4 I 
4 3 
6 8 
2 9 

4 9 
2 9 
26 
2 I 
2 8 

0 8 

2 0 
2 5 
8 4 
4 0 
I 5 

8 I 

48 

4 I 

4 8 

5 5 


6 3 
8 3 


2 8 
2 2 


2 7 

5 8 

6 I 

4 9 

3 8 

3 5 
2 7 
8 I 

5 6 

6 3 


736 

39/6 

J Lucas 

4^3 


4 0 

IM 

27*1 

8S 

13 

Mssssy Ferguson 
McOennall Douglas 

$C II 

823 

+’» 

^2*4 


1700 

1064 

MichaUp B 

Fr 1268 

+ ■* 

1 2 

200 

138 

Nissan Motor 

YI45 

f3 

5 5 

284 4 

232 

Peugeot 

PirJll.Spi 

Fr 260 

2 7 

3500 

2321 

L2435 

68 



Ig. 

160 

Rells<Royca 

19/9 

p3S 

rPid 


T' 

Smiths Indust 

Steyr Omiar Pch 

f l*id 

5 6 
3 4 

396 

220 

Toyou Motors 

Y233 

+ 12 

3 4 

40*4 

24 

Unitad Aircraft 

835H 

+’• 


299*1 

162*1 

VolkswBgen 

D 165 

f 1*1 

5 6 

265 

137 

Votve 

Kr 159 

+4 

1 9 

9/7*1 

5/- 

Westland 

6/4*1* 

+ l*id 

9 4 

13/4 

8/9 

Wilmoc^Braedan 9/9 

OIBca anulpi. photo 

4^6d 

6 2 

560 

215 

Canon Camara 

Y22I 

l~6 

3 4 

84 

57*1 

Eastman Kodak 

$73*1 

2*1 

1 8 

656 

398 

Fu|| Photo 

Y398 

16 

1 9 

I7S0 

1352 

Gsvaert Photo 

FrBt53S 

-40 

3 6 

T 

Ji? 

Gestaintr A 

25/3 

+9d 

2 2 

376 

Nippon Optical 

yi76 

-3 

2 0 

3300 

2340 

Olivseti Priv 

L2450 

56 


34/r 

25/- 

Oalld 


9d 

3 4 

iiW 

66l'4 

Xerox 

+2*1 

0 9 


Paper C^laMnf 
Bowatar iNpar 38/- 

BHtlih Fiincing 4/4*1 

Banil Pulp & P 
Crown Zallar 
DRG 

Invariak Paper 
MacMiltan Bl P 
McGrtwHlH 
Natvi oTtha WId 
PoananLong 
Pnngi^ Pub 

5^ W H Smith 'A* 

11 ^ TbamMO Orf«w 

s;ssti 

IwiteniiM. *A* 

_ 8« g I wmabllai r b --4jl8*» 

-I 





PHcaa. 1970-71 OrdHnarr 


Htoh 


445 

44/9 

38 

41/- 

IS- 

281 

674 

375 

S? 

29**i4 
4 30 
123 
292 
147/6 
221 

vj- 

17/J 

50*1 

22/6 

11/0*4 

11/9 

F 

98 

167 

14/9 

11/3 

121 /- 

8/4N 

30/3 

l8/4*i 

32/6 

72 
675 
794 
35H 
2575 
1840 
709 
226 8 
670 
95 


Priea. Changa Yield 

^ 6 . ^ 

PivI wank ( 


80/- 

15/1*1 

1810 

172*1 

10/3 

80 

?J- 

49/3 

24 

2i 


539 

20/3 

i 


IS** 

28/6 

22/6 

39/2*4 

1300 

104 

I? 

19/7*1 

k 

545 

10 

12*1 


320 

18/3 

23/3 

25/6 

20/3 

154 

331 

35/- 

22N 

49/3 

209 
442 
293*1 
50/9 
251 
19^4 
268 
63 
147 
70/- 
143 6 
29/- 
5lN 
10/3 
15/9 
13/3 


31*1 

T 

7/9*4 

io’C 

5/0*4 

43/6 

26 

70 

107 

5/10*1 

7/6 

88 /- 

3/11*4 

20 /- 

13/5*4 

15/6 

50*1 

630 

670 

22*1 

2220 

1632 

635 

149*1 

610 

79 


AlrIMkaftiMppIni 
AmarlaanAlrllnaa S24*« 
Brit B Camm 36/9 
Cunard 
Fumau Withy 
Harlvul I WeVr 
Japan Air Unaa 

kIm 

Laird Grpup 


Ooaap Staaimhip 
Pm Annarlcu 
P AO DflM 
Swan. Hunter 
Swiuair (Bearer) 
TWA 
UAL 


+N 
+6d 

1 

S 

I 7 

-•4d 
-I 
-3d 

z'Ji 

S640 +68 

814*1 +*. 

813H 41 


23/9 

YI445 
FI 160 8 

^60 
21/3 
113 


FrSB 


8^ 

Carpati Incarnatlonal 17/- 
Carrlnitan Viyaila 
Coau nns 
Counauldf 
Ganaico 
Eng Calico 
Sma Vlieoaa Priv 
Stavani J P 
Tallin 
Toray Ind 
Wait Riding W 
Wooloombars 


I/P 

828*1 
6/10*1 
47/- 
834H 
Y74 
Y 108 
7/4*1 
9/4*1 


+5 
+ l*id 

4*id 

9d 

+*. 

+»4d 

+5*i 


+3d 
+ 3d 


Biic Amar Tob 
Carrarai B 
Gallahar 
Imperial Tobacc 
Rembrandt 

Utilitlaa/raila 
Canadian PkIAc 
C hubu 
Chugoku 
Coni Ediion 
EBES 
Intercom 
Kwiial Elec P 
RWE 

Tokyo Elec Power 
Tokyo Gu 

ImraaL truita 
Alllanca Trust 
AclaiElac. 

BET OaM 


114/- 

4/8*4 
21/4*1 

13/8*4 

15/9 

fCdTi 
Y675 
Y78I 
$27*1 
FrB25IO +25 
FrBI840 + 20 
YTOf +9 


-3/9 

-3d 

-3*4d 

^3d 


+•• 

+5 

13 

+ 1*4 


D 189 
Y670 
Y88 


+4*1 

+9 

-I 


Cable A Wlraltu 
Forflgn B Col 
Globa Inv 
indumial B Gan 
Marcantlla Inv 



35/3 
22 /- 
17/2*4 
14/3 
23/6 
24/7*1 
23/- 
20/1*1 

f{!22I*i 
FU49 9 +0 4 

15/3 +l*id 


f3d 
+ l*id 
-2*44 

+4*id 

-3d 

-4»id 

-»4d 

+’• 


4 I 
10 5 

4 2 

28 

5 0 

3 3 

6 6 

6 8 

n 


Bijenkorf 

%353 

+ 18 

5 1 

Boou Pure Drug 

Vim 

l«id 

3 1 

Brit Home Sera 

34/- 

-3d 

3 4 

Burton Group 

33/9* 

9d 

3 2 

Debanhami 

32/6 

-1/- 

6 2 

Galarlas Lafayette 

Frl55 

2*1 


Galarlu Pret^ 

%357 

f9 

3 2 

Grttesn Ware 

4 S /3 

-9d 

3 0 

G T A B P 

$2ri 

+ '4 

4 7 

GUS A 

59/6 


3 4 

House of Fraser 

23/9 

-3d 

6 0 

Innovation 

FrB2050 


4 2 

Int Stores 

9/8*4* 

-*4d 

6 6 

Karttadt 

D322 

+ 15 

3 I 

Kaufhof 

D235 

-19 

3 8 

La Radouta 

Fr452 

10 

2 0 

La Rinaaoanta 

L 293*1 

-4*4 

2 7 

Marks B Spanoar 

59/6 

9d 

3 2 

Mluukoshi 

Y29I 

13 

3 1 

Montgomery W 

829*1 

f5 

2 7 

Myar Emporium 

$A2 80 

0 02 


Nackarman 

083 

+ 1 

2 4 

Nouvaltes Gals 

Fr 152 9 

1 9 

2 6 

OK Baxurs A 

75/9 

+ 1/6 

5 2 

Printamps 

Frl50 2 

0 8 

1 5 

Provid Clothg 

36/3 


3 5 

Sears Rotbuck 

r5*4 

*4 

1 8 

Tesco Stores 

11 / 5*4 

1/3 

2 4 

Unitad Drapery 

19/7*1 

3d 

5 1 

Woolwofth 

14/7*1 

-7*id 

6 8 


3 0 
7 6 
3 6 
7 I 
5 8 

7 3 
3 7 

7 0 

8 I 

K 


3 9 

7 7 

8 4 
6 2 

4 S 


7 4 
6 4 
6 5 

5 8 

6 4 

7 I 
4 2 
7 5 
6 8 


3 I 
3 4 
5 8 
2 0 

3 r 

2 3 
31 

4 T 

4 4 

5 2 

1 2 

2 3 



. k Rue 
Hudten*i Bay 

eSr 

Aaliiiton I 
Ufljprkmaa-VMgbc 


PMMb 1970^4 OMiMiy 


Priei. 


CliMia YM4 
on ^ Jan 

6 



11% 

Utten kiduatrles 

' 

+ 1*4 

!*- 


388 

71*1 

MaiallgaNUscli^ 
Mlnnau M B H 



24 

1 8 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

YI83 

-4 

3 8 

37/6 

27^* 


il 

37/6 

138/6 

-X 

5 3 

1 1 

16/10*1 

Sears A 

26/i0*t 

23/^* 

4 6 

X’ 

18/6 

Scaacim 

l-3d 

4 3 

M/3 

T 

Thos Titling 
Turner B NmvaH 
Union Carbide 

Mfh, 

6d 

4-1*1 

5 0 

U 

12/- 

SfPi 

WUkInson Swd 

7/1*1 

’4d 

8 4 

499 

381 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Pr 467*1 

I I't 

2 9 


68/6 

Brit PKrolaum 

nh 


4 6 

85/6 

47/6 

Burmah Oil 

63/- 

1/6 

5 2 

^■205*1 

150*1 

20 

Qa PatFolas 

Fr 161 7 

-5 4 

4 1 

32*4 

Continental OH 

$31*4 

»• 


90*1 

60 I 

Galsanbarg AG 

D87 8 

+2 9 

4 5 

32*4 

22*i 

Gulf OH • 

832*4 


4 7 

57^4 

36*1 

Mobil OH 

857 

*1 

4 2 

3055 

2004 

Patrofina 

FrB3040 

15 

3 3 

31 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

828% 

+’4 


a4*« 

£15*4 

£20*1 

4 1 

X 

56/3 

Shell Transport 

72/- 

6d 

4 1 

38*1 

Scan OH Calif 

8»*i 

% 

5 2 

53*1 

35*. 

Scan OH Indiana 

853*1 


4 3 

73 

51*4 

Sun OH N J 

872*1 

*4 

5 2 

35 

24 

Texaco Inc 

$34*4 


4 6 



Gold minos finance 



130/- 

w/- 

OFSIT 

123/9 


7 1 

VI- 

55/- 

Anglo-American 

6S/6 


2 9 

66/- 

63/6 

44/- 

Charter Cons 

47/- 

3d 

2 7 

47/6 

Cons Gold Fids 

52/ 

3d 

2 8 

19^6 

136/3 

General Mining 

152/6 

2/6 

5 7 

580/- 

245/- 

J burg Cons 

Rand Selection 

275/-* 

5/- 

, 3 4 

155/- 

58/1*1 

116/3 

121/3 

4 1 

39/- 

Union Corpn 

43/ 

2/6 

3 1 


29*1 

20*4 

Alcan Alum 

8C23*. 



3500 

2600 

Alussulssc 

Fr S 2700 

50 

3 0 

39*1 

29 

Amcr Met Cllm 

834 

1 , 

4 1 

7/3 

3/6 

Amal Tin Niger 

3 7*1 

Mtd 


32 

19*1 

Anaconda 

125 1 

4% 

7 5 

52/6 

26/6 

CAST 

28/9 

9d 

7 1 

63/9 

30/ 

Cons d Tin Smelters 30/- 


(**) 

60/6 

162*1 


De Beers Defd 

45/6 

8C 138*1 


3 6 

Falconbridge 

3*1 


46*4 

33*4 

Inter Nickel 

844*4 

1 


54*4 

34*1 

Kennecotc 

138% 

*. 

6 8 

33/- 

16/- 

Lonrho 

16/10*1 

I'td 

6 0 

49A. 

36/ 

MIM Holdings 

38/- 

2/6 

3 7 

135 

90 1 

Penarroya 

Fr 90*1 

0 3 

3 6 

73/6 

30/6 

Potglftersrust Plat 

33/6 

2- 

5 4 

36*4 

23*1 

Reynolds Metals 
RTZ 

827% 

% 

4 0 

70/6 

42/- 

42/6 

2/- 

2 6 

55/- 

23/6 

Roan Cons 

23/6 

1/- 

35 5 

197/6 

1965 

120/- 

Selection Trust 

125/ 


2 6 

1682 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr B 1760 

15 

4 8 

155/- 

77/6 

Western Mining 

89/6 

26 

0 2 

^h 

29/6 

Zambia Ang Am 

32/- 





PInnCetlona, etc 




2/7*1 

1/3*4 

Asum Cons d 

2/4*. 


16 8 

59/6 

41/6 

25/6 

Cons T B Lnds 

50/- 


12 0 

34/7*1 

Guthrie 

347*1 

^2/1*. 

8 7 

S/4 

4/- 

Highinde B Low 


10 1 

116 

6/9 

Jokal 

M/3 


8 9 

3/11 

2/11 

Plantation HIdgs 

3/9*4* 

*4d 

10 6 

Mon«y markAt Indicators 

The investment dollar premium edged down 

a little 

further 


Eurodollars had a firmar tone lor 7 day deposits but the rate 
for 3 month deposits fell from 64 per cent to 6} per cent 
Starling waa at its highest level for six months hslp^ by the 
good reserves figure 


Bank Rata 7% (from 7*i% 15/4/70) 


Dapoalt rtbin 

OTjrr noon 

Clasrinf benht 
Ditoount hOufis 
Local suthentlss 
Imodtfti ^xed 
Local nuthorAlat 


5 

5*4 

6*1 

7V7*4 

7*i-7S 


EurosCarlIng doposits On Parit) 
2dayi notks 6*4 

3 months' 7'i 


Intirhenk rnbe 

7 days' 

6 % 

TWiury WHa 


3 months 



6 % 

3 months* 

6 % 

Coaered wfcitrege mnaiiko 

■ vtfiv 



Naw York 


Treasury bills 

4 92 

Certs of deposit 

5 63 

BterUng 1 Spot rata 82 3969 

Forward dhebunt 


(JmphthO 

*1 cant! 

PorwoMf oover (3 manths) 

Annual Int cost 

"•*% 


IntrasUisdnk oirrancyi 


2l3’i% pram 


fcaasHniiS'^ 

■ u rBAo l faijiSMMHIiif 


Last wank % ThU weak % 
INe Londwi l*ii 


*«• N York 
*11 London 


N York 



nMr|ii^(7deyi') 






mare 



in side 20 years tihan 
ourf^^^^^^pHansj 



«while insuring your life tdJSs&iL. 



grots mttreit por annum. 


Life Savings is the name we’ve given 
all Friends’ Provident with-profit 
life policies. Policies which have 
just earned themselves the 
highest Bonus in our history— 
8o/-%* per annum compound. 
This sort of experience repeated 
in the future would be equivalent to 
nearly i6% per 
annum gross to the 
standard rate tax 
payer. 

Bonuses like this 
are added to your Friends’ Provident 
with-profit policy every 3 years. 

Over the past 20 years every 
single bonus has been a record. The 
residt is this. If 20 years ago, at age 
29 you decided to save £100 a year 
(after tax relief), your Friends’ 
Provident with-profit policy would 
be worth more than twice its original 
face value. Your £1^"!% policy 
would now be worth ^^4,625! 

Compare this 
figure with any 
other form of 
r^;ular saving. 

Most important of 
all, contrast it 
with the rise in 
the cost of living. 

If you are in 

any doubtabout Friends’ 
Provident with-profit life 



1. 2. 3. 4. 

(f) Total **undtr tko mattrtss** savings at 
£100 p.a. from 1950-1970. 

(a) Itom (s) it^asotl to allatofor *cott of Hvin^ 
chanwot ovor the period. 

I Value £100 PM, ittveetedt each year for 
years in the F.T. ortUnary thmes Index 
rJa she net dividends acesttmdaSed. 


( 3 ) 


(4) Maturity value of >CiOO p,a. (net of tax 
rehef) saved in PriendrPratndens vrith’prafit 
life savings plan ever the 20years. 


Leading insurance Broher says m 
Daily Telegraph ... **Best tnth-profits 
policy ill as 



insurance as a way of saving, 
you have only to look at 
the ^ph. 

Mind you, no-one 
can guarantee 
what our future 
bonuses will be 
(because they 
depend on 
profits), but we 
do have every 
confidence in 
our policy of 
investment. And 
in the fact that 
Friends’ Provident is a Mutual Life 
Office—^which means that we have 
no shareholders. The 
whole of the 
distributed profits is 
shared among the 
with-profit 
policyholders. 

If you need 
further proof that 
you can make 
money out of fife 
insurance without 
actually d3ung 
—intake it one of 
your New Year’s 
resolutions to 
contact our Agency 
Manager or your 
Insurance Broker. . 

mstddmedRepsethc^Irdand Series 


Lett cortfidenee in 
yofuratsnspectslative 




1f.l4^denhall Street* tondion* EC 3 P 3 BA. 


S«i0U Ai»ar«d In fbrct 
Qnap 







"'iwu?®*'*** p«*»o<ion of dafall h' 


: #4j^ 6wopo‘i Mm$pKf corSSn 


«0 PAW. ^ 




(Electric motor manufacturers, please note.) 


Aflo" spaiding axty years 
taking fiiction out ofbearings 
weVe just patented a way 
to put it bad( in again; 
we say it stops badcwaid motion 
how silly can weget? 



Our sense of direction seems mixed up! 

But first read this; it’s part of the 
first major change in bearings for small 
electric motors in some twenty years. 

(Blame us! We make most of the bearings.) 

The big innovation? A complete bearing 
unit—no bigger than before—but with 
extra functions built into it. 

Like part of a motor production line! 

And like that friction we put in: 

We capped the bearings with rubber to 
stop “creep”—that’s a backward motion of 
the bearing’s outer ring in the housing- 

(If that happens, appliances that make 
your life run smoother, won’t much longer.) 

In jaigon, we’ve stof^ied fretting corrosion, 
which, simplifled, is frictional damage. 


So we could have said we’ve taken 
friction out by putting friction in! 

But that’s just one of many functions. 
Motor makers get rid of assembly details. 
Like seals, covers, bolts, lubrication. 

Mind you, this new EB bearing unit is for 
motors and machines going onto the drawing 
boards—the new designs. Results take time. 
(We’ve got to sell the idea first.) 
Meanwhile, we’re working on the next 
bearing invention for electric machines. 

And it won’t take another twenty years! 






!lu' 

I (onofiiist 




CSbntdits 



It can go on 

Mr Iltath is facing the music 
cast of Suez, but the Singapore 
conference need not bring the 
Commonwealth’s break-up, 
despite everyone’s mishandling 
of the South African arms 
issue, page 13. How it all looks 
in Singd|iorc ; (Canada’s role 
there ; th(' African states* 
various attitudes ; the Sirnons- 
town agreement; and other 
conference topics, pages 27 to 



/ft;’ rv':' 


The bomb attack on Mr 
Carr’s home was deplorable, 
but it would be foolish to 
get too hysterical about it. 
That does not mean the unions 
would not be wise to abandon 
their unrelenting apposition 
to Mr Carr’s bill, page 16. 
The militants—and the TUG 
—flop again, page 21. 


Barher^s dmee 

The prospects for* Britain’s 
incomes policy look rather 
better, even though . the- 
Bank of England is mis¬ 
handling monetary policy. Mr 
Barber should exert himself . 
in the next few \yeeks to keep 
both of them stern, and then 
give some bull-market-rearing 
tax reliefs to invesitors in his 
April budget, page 14. 
December’s trade sur^us was, 
surprisingly good, page 62. 



The Rudi row 

Mr Maudling and the Home 
Office have performed sadly 
below expectations in their 
treatment of Rudi Dutscbke, 
page 18. 



British .Rail looks spi to losp 
upwards of am6the|f^ | 
ptilliqh over the 
years. How it couid,^ 
this into a profit, i 


The deadly g(^ 

tl^c terrorists who kidnapijcd 
Geoffrey Jackson arc playing 
chess with men’s lives. The 
security of diplornats every¬ 
where, quite apart from 
political stability in Uruguay^ 
is at stake, page 19. The 
search is on, page 37. 
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Into Europe 

Sir —Seeking (January 2n'd) to explain 
away the fact that “the public op^on 
polls ... are still strongly against Britain’s 
entry/’ you attribuitc thiis to the fact that 
the sceptics “have been very active in 
the media and in the constituencies.” 
For several years now almost every national 
newspaper, until a few months ago all 
three weeklies, the leadership of all three 
political parties, within the limits of 
nominal “ neutrality,” the teieviaion news 
and currem affairs programmes, and almost 
all other institutions of organised opinion¬ 
forming, have subjected the British people 
to a stream of pro-market propaganda. 

The small band of individuals who, 
without funds, without staff, without 
significant organisation and without any 
guaranteed access to the public, have tried 
to combat this tidal wave of indoctrination 
arc now accused by you of hoping “to 
capitalise, not on the aiguments about 
Europe . . . but on the troubles that the 
Conservative Government may be suffering 
over the economy or the unions or 
whatiever . . . ”—a wholly unwarranted 
slur. Many of them are Conservatives, even 
MPs sup^rting the present Government. 
In books, pamphlets, speeches, research 
articles and in countless other small ways 
they have expounded over a period of 
years the reasons for their doubts about the 
wisdom for Britain of joining the common 
market on the probable terms. 

Nakirally, it is distressing to you that 
by these mivateering efforts the “anti¬ 
market” Davids have slain—at least in 
the minds of public opinion-^the GoHath 
of the official and EstabHshment pro¬ 
paganda machine. You might at least now 
have the grace to refrain from unworthy 
innuendoes against those who have so far 
beaten you in open aivument, deapiite every 
possible dice Irving oeen loaded in your 
favour. 

“ The overriding reason for entry/’^ you 
say, “remains economic.” Your'aigumcnt 
hinges on two premises, although its full 
ramifications would require eqmil tpac^^^^ 
rebut. The first is your bald assertion 
Britain’s “business is here in norih^west 
Europe.” Presumably you mean “south¬ 
west, rather, than a bdated oonversion to 
the charms of Efta. As a description of 
tl^ United Kingdom’s trade flows, this is 
stmpiy false. As a declaration of 
metaphysical belief, it begs all the 
q^tions and cannot figure as a premise in 
an)UjiTgument about Britain^ proper 
eypCTrnic destfmy. 

;ond prenlise is your bdief that 
ip of the EEC would have (and 
have had). a favourable 


effect on the United Kingdom growth rate, 
either actual or potential. The facts are as 
follows. Before the Treaty of Rome 
became effective, the members of the EEC 
(and many other countries) enjoyed a more 
rapid growth rate than the Unttbd 
Kingdom (and many other countries). 
Since the treaty became < cffieofivef« ^ 
members of the EEC (and many other 
countries) have, again simihiriy, enjoyed a 
more raj^d growth rate than the United 
Kingdom (and many other countries). 
Inddemally, the growth rate of the EEC 
has been slower since the treaty became 
effective than it was before. 

Referring to the post* 1958 period, you 
say it is “ impossible to cxphdn the 
phenomenon as a coincidence.’^ This is 
true only in ithe trivial sense that nothing 
can be “ explained as a coincidence.” 
Equally there is no empirical reason to 
believe that the Treaty of Rome was a 
significant causal influence before or after 
it was signed. You say that ” there has 
been a very obvious dynamic at, work,’’ 
namely that “ much the; fastest growii^ 
element of total consuffi|>t|o|!i in each of 
the six present members of' the community 
has been made up of^'impom from the 
other five.” No doubt. so also have 
imports from the Six ;fteen the fastest 
growing element in tiiC;.,total consumption 
of the United Kingdom to^ which (wrongly) 
you attribute a deederation of prc^uctiyity 
since the common market was set up. 

Actually, the mdetlying rate of growth 
has fractionally accelerate in the United 
Kingdom. But not even you would attribute 
that to the United Kin^om’s membership 
of the common maricet. Balance of pay¬ 
ments consideration apart* there is so far 
no empirical evidence, or plausible a priori 
reason, for arguing that the United King¬ 
dom’s growth rate would be (or would 
have been) much affected by membership 
of the EEC on the likely terms. 

Many, like yourselves, have bdieved 
strongly that a weak balance of paymrats, ^ 
combined with a fixed and unrealistic 
exchange rate, tends to inhibit ‘growth* 
They and you would at leasrbe conristcAl ‘ 
in arguing a priori that membenhip of ; 
the common market on the probable taii^ i.. 
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That cover 

Sir —If anyt^g is likely to stiffen* 
resistance ffhm the Six to the entry of 
Britain into the common matl^t, it is 
surely your cover of January 2hd, with 
fu hordes of entroprerieurs and woikers 
invading Europe. Will the Six Ji^ye no 
opportunities in. Britain ^Yours nuthlully, 
Dublin Seamus Gaffney 

Sir —I notice that the Scots are visually 
excluded from the invasion of (the rest) of 
Europe as depicted in the Bayeux-in- 
revene on your cover (January 2nd). 
Intentional ? Or just that tiresome old 
Britain=England equation ? A pity for 
me personally, though. The Economist 
cover is normally one of the higher lights 
ot my visual week.—Yours faithfully, 
Bergen William T. McKinnon 

Snt—Heartiest congratulations on your 
Cover (January 2nd) which excludes Scot¬ 
land from the invasion of Turope. 

You mean by this, I hope, that you 
recognise that the Treaty of Union of 1707 
gives England no right to drag its 
“ partner ” into the European Economic 
Community as a subject province that does 
not have its own negotiations or effective 
consultation. Your readers, even after two 
and a half centuries, may need reminding 
that Britain is supposed to be a partnership 
between England with its subordinates and 
the more ancient independent kingdom 
of Scotland. As you will admit, Scots 
statistics are; among the most suspect or 
unobtainable of C^ernment data. The 
available evidence is incontrovertible (even 
. by you ?) that entry into the common 
market under present conditions would 
accelerate the clearance of Scotlandshire 
'of both people and industry. 

Therefore, if your map suggests that 
the EEC is to end at the Tweed and 


etonthcpitfcaWetsrto i-^ « to end at ffic Tweed and 

of the ptl^% wefauTO fbeyond your wall arc^ 



and on the basis of the pttgjmt; exchanfe;// W nor mem trioes oeyona your wan arc^ 
rate (perhaps to be immoSoii'in tSef » be allowed to flourish m their own way, 
structure of a common EuwpSmcuireiltiy)' 1 welcome it. But surely the one worker 
would tend to exert a long-teim and *" Scotland 

cumdUtive downward effect on the United *<>«*<* be ^pmg m % rjvetse direction. 
Kingdom’s future growth. Beyond that, Even across a real i OTiOi, ^Bte, 

there it little rtauon for prediction one progressive Sw^nd Api^. bnng health 
way or die other. This is not to say tliat the north.df EngjAtirig-^Vouri faithfully, 
Ac "Poifted {Cii^om growth rate will J* L* WAttAcg ANOERSON 

not, in fact, accelerate, thanks to the 1967 > ^ 

devaluation ^d other causes, whether or Sir—I was o^enwly^plbwed cover 

not Britain joins the EEC. It might. It on, which ftiy favp^rfit ^|tahaii jslag was 

might not. represented. UrtfCfrtdiiafbIy, fhc royaffamily 

In terms of the geopq^tjes.^, d^CjU, . today’s version 

lion, the issue is sSnpIc. FbV^tiJn, is absolutely white. Most 

EEC is ciAcr a protectionist deal a few yeaips, it will bear a 

selfish nation states, or it is the porlitia^ RoWeri hammet' and sickle.—Yours faith- 

foundation stone of an autaikic superstate*.. fuHjr, • ^ F. MaltiNi' 

Have it whichever wav you Kke. Aiid thcii Switzerland ' 

try to reconcile ^ith the Kberal ■ d n |, ..m, 
economic principlta ^ ^ ^ 


vrhether or Sir— I was o^eniily^ plowed the cover 
might. It bn, which my fivp|i|rffa ^’,|tahah jSbig was 
represented. UrtfCfrt^^ilaf^tfy,•fhc royST family 
; the deci-. .90 more there and today’s version 
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MapU International 

' . . . ^ . , • ., ^ h,; 

Rapid overseas expansion is reflected in the formation of Maple aiid Compai^iy IntcrnaHoJiaL 
Limited. Two key appointments are to be made to join a progressive' management team. There arc 
strong financial resources, and group turnover already exceeds \ i.OM. 


Art Dealing 

• I HP task IS to develop and extend a division already 
;ictive in the field of antiques and works of art world wide. 

• EXISTING company resources in purchasing, restoration 
and research are already of a high order. 

• A strong commercial flair and extensive experience in 
the aft world are essential. 

• SAi-AHY is for discussion in the range J^s^ooo— ^6,000. 


Contract Furnishing 

• I HE job IS to build an international business b.ased 
on existing coin pan \ facilities and knowledge 

of the principal markets. 

• HIGH level experience in negotiating large scale 
contracts is required. 

• SALAKY will be of interest to those already earning 

over ^5,000. ' ' 


Write in complete confidence to Dr. W. M. Dixon as adviser ^tp the cbinpany. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 


10 H At l.AM STREET 


LONDON W IN fel)| 


Commercial 

Manager 


£5,000 


As a result hf thv OlwiSB's higher management, 

one of Britain's largest Gas Boards, with a turnover of £100m per year 
,and dgsnesijCt eomm^ciah^^lhdu^bl customers, is lookirig foV 
t'COMMEfK I At:’’MANAGER dirik'tff resflbhsiblo lo the Director of 
M^rketii^to'assifLhifTVid.pH operations. ' 

The successful pand^le wiljL be expected to assist m developing 


pfofitatdy. imd lAnIt deputise tortha Dir6di^i>f Marketing He fp^V 
askhdtb falto respomiibilhV for'any feOeV dr4he| department's *bparations^ 
; tfepandifig on Ns exdeifbriea^r'but Initlatty(NTlikely to grve priority to the 
sales ot Dat AP0ltehcetiaiMltght‘rf|.hfl markets 
,,Hi8 expeirtfnci( broxdfy^based.ifl marketing and service, he 

shQgjd. have con^derableitte'^agefii^pt'Experience in af large organisation. 
pVEfbVVblir having soihe mani^drftanf bualnejii tfaining.and a.ibrmal 
qiJafificafion Hi nrarkEtihg's'nmr^mlini^emant ^ould b^.an,advantage. 

' .the jnitidt sklary w*B btf^oriAsIflhan £5.000 per year. .1 car wiil ^ 

: b» PMtvijcled. there is^p good poesion schfhsf and genefous ro-foeddon 
expenses dtMl be. payable , i, • ^' 

Appliogslpna...wk\h full periiculers slt.ou(d be sjubntitted tp ^ 
tb tn|i ||'qft*^.,Rdthgrlne Street. Croydon CR91JU 







e mis appointmcnic is for a map wItO has already ^ 
achieved success in manigclucnf in a national retail' 
organisation. It is at the head of a hew diyisioU of ^ 
largC' British engineering group which Ka^rc^hily 
acquired a luinibcr/of companies vyholes^lihg and 
rcrailmg automotive coiuponents and accessories, 
e nlE task is twp^fold: to ^xiiniz^ the profit^ 

ability of the new companies ; thereafter laiuifd^ia, 
vigorous expanppp programme to ai^hicyc national . 
.covera^ and an eight figure turnover. « 

• T/pp levermam^clnerft experience in ah 'expanding * ^ 
reuij) ot;^isatibn 5 the prime cfcqiarcmcn^ ' 

. knqiivledge of wholesaling and“of the movonitfiidt 
would DC advantages. There *is preference fof a' ' 
graduate i with' a proven record of » 

profitable growth; < ' < in > ' 

• PRfeFERiiFD age late Salary is negotiable arohhd,'' 

Croooi ' ' 

Write m complete ‘t.,.P*rpitj(:c 

idyiscrtb the group. . . 

J0HU TYZACK 

SrhEtT 'rLONUON Wil' 


For further management appointrtmnis sea page 7 
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Spqt^wn Africa . 

SmT~lA,^alFt^ arg^ ann» for 

Soutt^'AfHcia iii no mehtdon of one 
possibility that can sureiy not be dismissed 
as sheer fantasy. That is, that some power, 
perhaps Russia, should suddenly descend 
on South Africa on the pretext that the 
oppression of the Bantu races was intoler¬ 
able. 

Such an action would probably prove 
successful, if only because other countries 
would be slow to decide what to do. The 
situation of the Bantu would hardly be 
improved by it, but for a time at least 
most of black Africa would applaud. 

I loathe the way in which the Afrikaneis 
administer apartheid but, if the rest of the 
world isolates them, it is well to recognise 
that a would-be aggressor may be encour¬ 
aged to think that an invasion might 
succeed. 

I speak of ** Afrikaner ” administration. 
On a recent visit to South Africa at the 
time of the general election, I was surprised 
to note the votelessness of a great part 
of the white population, another fact that 
few comments upon South Africa think 
worthy of mention, although it is truly 
another aspect of apartheid.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, E. F. Synoe 

Pangbourne, Berks 

Sir —I was extremely disappointed to read 
your short report on Mozambique (January 
2nd). You state that the virtues of the 
Cabora Bassa dam are still being 
debated, but you give no facts. In 
particular, you do not say on what 
grounds the Zambians can claim that the 
dam will not help Africans “ who are said 
to be threatened with being moved out of 
the region and replaced by a million 
European, largely Foituguese, colonists.** 
Has the Portuguese government as yet 
explained its plans for the development of 
Mozambique's agricultural resources by 
irrigation, which water from the dam will 
provide ? From where has this figure of 
one million Portuguese to be settled in 
Mozambique been taken ? It is about 
10 per cent of the population of Portugal 
and on the face of it, therefore, seems 
to be a ridiculous figure. 

Wihat seems to be fact is that the dam 
is only an economic proposition because a 
considerable part of the electricity that 
will be produced will be taken by South 
Africa and Rhodesia. However, I under¬ 
stand that there will be a surplus to help 
develop Mozambique's resources, and even 
Zambia’s resources, and other nearby 
African states. 

it is also obvious that the large lake 
t>e^d the dam will involve many African 
families having to be resettled and com- 
pepsated for their land, which will be 
flowed. However, are there any grounds 
foi^ believiiig this Will not >bc done fairly ?. 

It is also obvious that irrigation will 
m^e much, of the land .below the dam 
vastly more fertile than tbS dusty scrub 

considerafase areas, at present uncultivatra 


or barely cultivated, into good fanns. It is: 
reasonable, therefore, to suppose th^ this 
will open up possibilities of large-scale 
fanning by agricultural experts who will 
be laigcly Portuguese. However, is there 
any good reason to suppose that this will 
be done at the expense of the native 
Africans and the much more fertile land, 
due to irrigation, will not benefit them 
immensely ? 

It is also clear that Mozambique, having 
the cheapest electricity on the African 
continent once the dam project is com¬ 
pleted, will be able to develop its 
considerable mineral resources. Here is an 
obvious place where Portuguese colonists, 
with the necessary skills, will be used. 
However, in view of the low standard of 
education of Africans in Mozambique, such 
skills would have to be, as it were, im¬ 
ported, whatever government ran the 
country. But to suggest that a million 
Portuguese might be involved is surely 
ridiculous.—Yours faithfully, 

Dalbeattie, Kirkcudbright E. R. Mounsey 

Spelling 

Sir —I note with interest the two references 
to spelling which occur in your issue of 
December 26th, in particular the letter of 
Mr D. L. Gattley. Proposals for revision 
of the orthography are regularly produced, 
and just as regularly dismissed, but in this 
case it might be interesting to examine 
orthographical revision in some detail. 

Unlike metrication, any reform in spel¬ 
ling should preferably take place over a 
long period of time in order to prevent 
confusion (freight=frate ; eight =ate = ?). 

It should also be completely coherent, and 
the invention of new letters (vide the 
pseudo-Icelandic known as ITA) or the 
assumption of many diacritical marks, such 
as bespatter the pages of modern Slavonic 
texts, ^ould, so far as possible, be avoided. 

It was suggested—A>y, among o>thers, 

G. B. Shaw—'that a convenient method of ■ 
revision would involve the alteration or 
deletion of one letter, or associated group 
of letters, per year, thus giving the populace 
time to absoHb the chan^. 

Thus, for example, in Year i that 
extremely useless letter “ c ’* would be 
dropped to be rcplascd by either “ k ” or 
“ s,” and likewise “ x ** would no longer 
foim part of the alphabet. The only 
remaining kase m which ** c '* would be 
retained will be the ch ” fomiation, which 
will be dealt with later. Year 2 mig^t well, 
reform " w ** spelling, so that “ which *’ 
and “ one *’ would take the same konsonant, 
wile Year 3 might well abolirii “y** 
repOaring it with **i,” and lear 4 might 
fiks the “ g j ” anomali wonse and for * 
aU. 

Jeneralfy, then, the improvement would 
kontinue iear bai iear, lear 5 doina 
awai with useless double konsonants, aQd\ 
lean 6-12 or so modifaiing vowlz a<id th^ 
timeining voist and unvoiat, konsonants. Baij^^ 
ler 15 or sou, it wud fainali bi posiU tu A?' 
pteiklus pv thi ritdan^t letez “ c,” *‘y,” 
and ** X — bai now jatt, a mbbbfi Ift ibe 


maindz ov ould dpderez—tu riplais “ di,” 
" sh ” and tb rif^dvU. . , ^ \ 

Fainaili, xen, aafte sam 20 iers ov 
oxxogrefikl riform, wi wud hev a lojtkl, 
kohirnt speling in ius xrewawt xc Ingliy- 
spiking wcrld. Haweve, sins xe Wely, xe 
Airiy, and xe Skots, not tu menyn ;eous 
hu liv none ov a lain bitwin xc Seyern 
and xc Way, du not spik Ingliy, xei wud 
hev to hev a speling siutd tu xer oun 
lengwij. Xei kud, haweve, orlweiz 1 cm 
Ingliy az a sekond lengwij et skuul!—lorz 
feixfuli, M. J. Xilz 

JarroWy Co Durham (M. J. Shields) 
# 

Sir —I had hoped that this problem could 
have been tackled by the previous 
government in its reforming zeal. It is long 
overdue. 

It is far more difficult for, say, 
Chinese children to learn by heart a 
completely new written language, even 
when fluent in spoken English. 

During the past ten years, English jias 
made great strides as a world language of 
communication between most individuals 
of differing tongues. 

Let us have a royal commission to 
devise a fool-proof method of spelling, 
acceding to sound basic ruks. If wc do not 
do this ourselves wc shall find that the 
Americans or the Australians will do so 
for us. 

Where is the sense in maintenance from 
the verb maintain (why not maintain- 
ance ?) and why adviser and councillor, or 
should you always double the consonant 
when it occurs in the pause between two 
syllables ? And why double them at the 
end of the word ? The use of color and 
program is not even scratching the surface. 
—Yours faithfully, T. Jackson 

Singapore 
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The traditional image of the tax haven 
ee a eun-aoakad paradise for 
mHlionalree hae given way in the past 
20 yeere before the increasingly 
important role they have come to play 
In the development of multinational 
eomparilea. Moat important tax havens 
have provided a favourable baele for 
the development of a whole new 
concept of investment in the form of 
offshore mutual funds. QER Special 
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ECONOMISTS 


= CRU is a young, fast growing, economic consultancy S 

= engaged in highly sophisticated work with particular 5 

S relevance to the developing world. It works for govern- = 

s ments, intemallional organisations, and major companies, s 

= and has developed some unique services which have E 

E great potential At the nuMnent we are Keen to attract : § 

= ★A senior economist (though not more than early H 

= 30S in age) who is cap>able of intellectual and = 

= administrative control of major projects from s 

= beginning to end. He should have considerable = 

= reportAvriting and editing skill. The right person E 

= would aasume a central role in the company, and E 

= there would be profits particip>ation. = 

E * Ecx)nomists and econometricians in the 24-32 age S 

p group with good degrees and a desire to be = 

= thorough. The econometricians should have at least 5 

= two years* experience in model building, and have a E 

E sound knowMge of forecasting techniques. E 

^ Salaries for these vacancies will range up to £6,000. 5 

p If you are interested, please write, or phone to : 1 

= Nicholas Vanston, Gommoditics Research Unit Limited, = 

= 30 Welbeck Street, Lctfdon, Wi. 01-935 4348- = 


ORGANISATION FOR SCOlMiMIC 
CO-OPSRATION AND DBVILOPIII»NT 


OECD-PARiS 

D«partm«nt of Ecdnomlco ^ittfl S^^otloo 




STATISTICS, NATIONAL ACCOUNTS AND 
GROWTH STUDIES. 

The position is one of two Directors, reporting 
directly to the Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of the Department. 

This advertisement appears in the Economist because 
of its wide international circulation. 

Nationals of ALL OECD Member countries are 
invited to apply. 
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III GENERAL MANAGER «i 


I international Management Consulting 
I LONDON 

I You are SENIOR MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT in an 
I important international consulting firm, you have reached 
the top level and have mastered marketing and development 
I planning for important companies. You lead a consulting 
I team with complete autonomy. 

We offer you the o^ortunity to take charge of our new 
office in UK. This office is a marketing and integrated 
business agency to serve selected European and US clients 
in their English market operations. 

Such offices exist already in USA, France and Germany 
and are growing very rapidly: you can work with their 
fast moving entreprenurial team with rapid access to partner¬ 
ship status. 

Write to; CEQMARK 
International 

91 raa Jaan-Jeurds 92—PUTEAUX Franca. I 

•ougiifStBa^ ' 

CEGMARK is a division of CEGOS group: New York, 
Paris, Bruaaeis, Milan, Madrid, Dusseldorf, Amsterdam, 
Stockholm—1,360 people—rGfowth per year: 35%. The, 

number two European fnanagemant oonauKino organisation 
—^The leader in profitability. ' 


• The Branch is responsible both for analysis and 
publication of national accounts and other statistical 
data and for work on growth studies, which is likely 
to become more diverse and extensive, particulary 
with reference to the qualitative aspects of econo¬ 
mic growth. 

• The staff of 82 includes 33 professionals; a nOmber 
of consultants are engaged on special projects. An 
Econometric Research Unit and third generation 
computer facilities with qualified staff are under the 
supervision of the Director. 

• The requirements include academic qualifications 
and wide experience in both economics and statis¬ 
tics and the ability to direct a l^rge team of profes¬ 
sional economists, statisticians dnd economatriclans 
and associated lay staff and to cdhtributd actively 
to the economic research undertaken. Fluency in 
either French or English is indispensable as well as 
working knowledge of the Other. 

• Tax-free emoluments Including allOwSriees will be 
at least 100,000 French francs per anhum. 


Applications accompanied by detailed currlcuta vitae 
ahould be addressed to 

Personnel DIviifpn, 

OECD, 2, rue AndrA Paecai <- E^ric 16* 




For further management appmntments see pagt S 
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Bankers ’Bust Company 

MEMKR Of tANKClIf TRUST NEW YORK GORfORATK)N ^ ^ 


NEWYtm • LONDON • I^aIrI. 
Rtpmtntitivti m CARACAS • MEXICO CITY , 
SAO PAULO • BRUSSELS • FRANKFURT 
ROME • ZURICH • BEIRUT • BANGKOK 
HONG KONG • MANILA • SYDNEY • TOKYO 


Consolidatad Statement of Condition, December 31,1970 


DIRECTORS 

WILLIAM H. MOORE 

Chairman of the Board 

LEWIS A. LAPHAM 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

Alfred BRIYTAIN tll President 

CHESTER BAYLI8, JR. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee 


LEE S. BICKMORE 

Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
National Biscuit Company 

JOHN W. BROOKS President 
and Chief Executive Officer, 
Celanese Corporation 

JOSEPH F. CULLMAN, 3rd 

Chairman of the Board, 
Philip Morris Incorporated 

RICHARD C. DOANE 

Former Chairman of the Board, 
International Paper Company 

KEMPTON DUNN 

Director of various Corporations 

C. WADSWORTH FARNUM 

Executive Vice President 

PAUL A. GORMAN 

^ Director of various Corporations 

PLATO MALOZEMOFF President 
and Chairman of the Board, 
Newmont Mining Corporation 

WAYNE C. MARKS 

Director of various Corporations 

WALTER A. MARTING President, 
The Hanna Mining Company 

WILLIAM R MAY 

Chairman of the Board, 
American Can Company 

HERMAN C. NOLEN 

Director of various Corporations 

PHILIP D. REED 

Director of various Corporations 
and Former Chairman of 
General Electric Co. 

FRANCIS C. ROONEY, JR. 

President, 
Melville Shoe Corporation 

ANbREW W. TARKINGTON 

Vice Chairman and Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, 
Continental Oil Company 

WILLIAM T. TAYLOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
ACF Industries, Incorporated 

WALTER R. THAYER, President, 
Whitney Communications Corporation , 
and a paliner, 
Whitcom Investment Company 

E. CLINTON TOWL 

,, Chairman of the Board, 

' Grumman Corporation 

THOMAS J. WATSON, JR. 

Chairman of International 

^siness Marines Corporation 


ASSBTS 

Cash and Due from Banks. ..$2,935,002,000 

Securities—U. S. Government and Agenclea .... 504|886,000 

-^Statesand Political Subdivisions. . . . 543,225,000 


-^Statesand Political Subdivisions. . . . 543,225,000 

—Other. 55,087,000 

Loans. 4,756,896,000 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 63,802,000 

Customers'Acceptance Liability. 201,531,000 

Other Assets. 211,840,000 

Total Assets.$9,272,078,000 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits—Demand.$4,253,468,000 

-Time. 1,422,668,000 

—Foreign Branches. 2,410,291,000 

Total.$8,086,427,000 

Funds Borrowed. 200,032,000 

Bank's Acceptances Outstanding. 218,966,000 

Reserve for Taxes and Accrued Expense. 76,162,000 

Other Liabilities. 89,672,000 


Debentures of Affiliated Company 5% due 1986 . 


218,966,000 

76,162,000 

89,672,000 

20 , 000,000 


Total Liabilities.$8,691,259,000 


RESERVE 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses .. % 102,742,000 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

Capital Notes 4N% due 1988 . $ 72,000,000 

Stockholder’s Equity: 

Capital Stock (Par Valua S10 par ahar^). 90,te,00b 

Surplus. ..' • 201,600,000 

Undivided Profits. 113,591,000 

Total Stockholder’s Equity.# 406(077,000 

—, ,| I,a. ,, r - 

Total Capital Accountp • . . .1 478,077^000 

Totdl Liabilities, Reserve and Capitai Accounts. 


MBMpKB or THE FCOCNAU 0<P0ttT INSIMIANefftCOflPORATIQN 
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wherever action information is ne^cnded fast 

- Fferrahti provide il 


Only with a dose knowledge of the 
probternsvinyolved in modem ihctical 
warfiue cah yoii deviae a data and weapbn' 
control system diac will be fuhy effective. 

Their thdr.. 

advanced ttdhd^b^il^ 
design command and control systems that are 
tailored to the-exact i^uiremenia of the uacr. 



Ferranti eapat>ility iddk^ ayitem i 
syafemebgmed^ 
oommissiotiiiig ibd biah. Fenimti keep ahead 
of rapidly changing conditions and ftquhtments. 

Fcmatl Limited^ Digital Systettit DhpiO^lilfaiBCt 
Brackndlt Barfcmrey Bavtandt llQ|g IRA. 
vHeadOmcai Holliiia!ood» UipaapMra 


FEKRANTI 


DS24flll 
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Another earth-shaking story 


The world’s largest sugar silo> in 
Durban> was the cause of it. 

Contractors Grinaker Construction 
called in Cementation to use 
\yi.broflot|itio^,j(0 ^lake the sandy earth 
v’ into soraedung worth building on. 

Over zoojpoo tons pf sugar need sopie 
pretty splid foundfttipri^Ceinenution, 
with i^st fund cxpmeiice gained on 
db n jh(ip A iarotnid the world, was ^le 



to provide them. 

We're doing some pretty remarkable 
things in other pllices^ too. 

Because We’re experts under the 
ground. Mining. Exploration. Siu 
Investigation* Dnlllhg# Vihtofloution. 
Diaphragm wallings luting. Pipe Jacking. 
Auger borii^^<Sj^(|li^i^ grouting. 

And they^P^y Our hidden aUscts. 
Above the ground we’re just as busy 


building. Schools. Libraries. Roads. 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours. Hotels. 
Practically anything ypu care to name. 
Just about anywhere you can think of. 

So if you want earth-shaking 
experience, and experience in any type 
of construction, come to Cemenution. 


Cementation 


_jtation Com^y Li«iite|^!Ca(>}btatibn House, Road, Croydon, Surrey (oi-684>695S) 

Vtional Civil, BuHdWl Specialist Engineering Contractors. 
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PROPER 


Sydney—Australia;, 

(2| Million Population) 

The State Planning Authority of New South Welae 
invites proposals from experienced developers to 
carry out 

Industrial 

Estate Development 

on He lands in the development of the 

New City of Campbelltown 

to be expanded to 600«000 population with ad 
facilities such as major commercial cerfires, 
university, hospital, etc, etc Proposals should be 
submitted on or before March 20, 1971. The 
authority does not bind itself to accept any 
proposals 

Full particulars and general brief obtainable from 
The Secretary, 

The State Planning Authority of New South Wales^ 
302 CastlereagK Street 
Sydney, ^ 

New South Wales, Australia. 



& riutwooi) 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook Street 
London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 0 i • 499 606b 


OFFICES TO LET 


WESTMINSTER 
BERKELEY SQUARE 
OLD BOND STREET 
BUCKINGHAM GATE 
MILLBANK 
BAKER STREET 
BASINGSTOKE 

(Plus Computor Unit 

SEVENOAKS 


AM^Y: 


SO. 1,300 FT. 
SQ. 2,4Sl FT. 
SO. 2,500 FT, 
SQ. 3.000 FT. 
SQ. 8,100 FT. 
SQ. 48,000 FT. 
SQ. 11,000 FT. 

SQ. 4,000 FT- 


I HAMPTON & SONS 



6 Strset. 8t. James's. S.W.1 


Of-493 8222 


Telex 2534 
















HecK> of fcom $l04*4t «»*ui»^€ac^ <tap«fu|o«» 

£8?>I0s rotum. Ask Trove) <A0i#i»f'BQAC«^bo(tf 
these new tow fores. - 
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It can go on 


The Commonwealth is capable of surviving despite rising 
British indignation about all the efforts at Singapore 
to coerce the British Prime Minister into accepting a policy 
which he believes is against Britain’s, and the Common¬ 
wealth’s, best interests. Mr Heath would appease his 
militant nationalist supporters at home if he were to walk 
out at some stage (which may be a calculated factor in 
his behaviour), but it is possible that Britain’s concern 
to encourage world economic growth will persuade him 
to return for the closing sessions. It is conceivable th^t 
the British authorities may think of holding up orders for 
black African exports : this is a powerful weapon for Mr 
Heath because black Africa earns a surplus of £130 mil¬ 
lion a year from its trade with Britain. But there is still 
time for second thoughts at Singapore which will allow 
strong-minded men (whose increasing fault is to fall into 
mere stubbornness) to admit that their understandable 
distaste for racialism in South Africa is not the only issue 
in the world. Mr Heath would certainly be wrong to 
break with the Commonwealth finally if the Common¬ 
wealth’s political principle that its members never have 
followed, and do not now and never will follow, common 
policies when their own individual interests are at variance 
is accepted at the conference- 
That is one way of putting things, a way that many 
people in Britain would prefer to see them put, and it has 
in it nearly as much lionsense as the way Presidents 
Kaunda and Nyerere, Mr Trudeau and others are 
accustomed to putting them. Everyone has got too 
excited, and nearly everyone, the best and worst alike, 
has been dealing with the business less than brilliantly. 
What there is still just time for at Singapore in the next 
few days (see^page 27) is a sense of anticlimax, and 
the Commonwealth prime ministers will be at fault if 
they do not achieve it in the end, 

No one Ja blameless, llie new Biitisb Government 


took up the issue of selling arms to Soudl'^AfriCa idUltCh 
haste (which it now regrets) and in sudi the 

African Commonwealth felt justified in bellevhig Ow only 
that the arms deal wobld be a very big one buV j^at the 
Conservatives’ political commitment to closer rHatiohs 
with South Africa in every way was greater than they 
had feared. Some of their British sympathisers have since 
worked up bigger scares : Lord Caradon, Britain’s repre¬ 
sentative at the United Nations until last June, has even 
insisted that, because of the arms sales, Britain will be led 
into using, alone, its Security Council veto to bale Dr 
Vorster out, and most dangerously of all when southern 
Africa is engulfed in a war that will make the worst 
of Vietnam seem trivial. 

Then there has been Mr Heath himself. Mr Hefi|th 
has a habit of speaking his mind, questioning other 
people’s assumptions and not trying to generate a com¬ 
mon interest where none exisfs,)He does this to everyone, 
and not just to coloured visitors, as his visitors ought to 
have known ; they certainly should have known that 
he would not be like Mr Wilson or Mr Macmillan. But 
they did not read him right, and they did not appreciate 
that he had turned the argument round on them : that 
he felt he had caught them making demands on him 
that he would never be allowed to make on them., What 
was even more awkward for them was that their dktimst 
of South Africa had forced them, ipto demandiog a 
common, cohesive policy, although it had always b^ 
assumed before that it was one of the more useful things 
about the Commonwealth that it tried io avoid .sudi 
things. How sueh a- policy could be agreed on and 
enforced they had little idea, except by threateni^ 
own withdrawal. Unha{q)ily, it is not in hfr mathl^ 
nature to help people who go so far out on a luqh.' 4 o 
get down earily from it. 

And, unhappily too, it is no longer a popular prejudice 
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in Britain that the Ck>mmonwealth is in any way central 
in British lives, or even that it does Britain more good 
than harlh. The consequences of the Gimmonwealth’s 
Breaking up' have not been reliably worked out by 
luiyone^ But the feeling exists. It b not really that the 
aid costs too much (it does not). It is not just that British 
people do not understand why it seems politically, if 
not morally, acceptable for France to sell arms to South 
Africa but not for Britain. It is not even that past, well- 
meaning suspenaons of judgment on individual C]ommon- 
wealth leaders, like Dr Nkrumah, turned out to be ill- 
judged. It is chiefly that there is a cumulative suspicion 
that the real interests of some African CSommonwealth 
countries are actually very far from Britain’s interests. 

Absurd and ironical though it may seem to many 
Africans, many people in Britain believe that this country 
has tried to get along with them, and has not been met 
halfway. Even today probably very few people in Britain 
believe that a natural and necessary enmity exists 
between them and the African Commonwealth, so that 
it is difficult for them to understand why the issue of 
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South African arms seems ta, hSye 
enmity on the other side, exiix^ ;^t 01at^; 
wish to go farther away from Britwi Tbi^^tnay be 
but the feeling on which it is .(wmw is nb^a- radal 
feeling, although that, too, majr'ipibn absiM'4 to Afnc»is) 
did not spring up suddenly last Junt^. Tlaert; wHl'be'grekt 
regret in Britain if the Commonwealth docs start to 
break up at Singapore, but this will be more out of 
regard for the past and the passing of the years than any 
popular conviction that black Africa’s concept of the 
Commonwealth could have survived the . test of 
another demand for a common, coherent policy to serve 
one section’s own interests. If, however, the Common¬ 
wealth does not actually break up at Singaporej it will 
not be particularly remarkable, for it goes without saying 
that Commonwealth conferences seldom, if ever, do decide 
anything. And it is on that less than apocalyptic reckoning 
(which other prime ministers besides Mr Heath know 
better than anyone) that the Commonwealth is most 
capable of surviving the week—and even longer if it really 
wants to. 



The ideologues are right 

There is a better hope for Britain's incomes policy, but a mess in* 
monetary policy—and a disagreement about budget policy 
as Mr Barber goes into purdah 


Britain’s economic policy is now at an interesting stage. 
There is a rather better hope than seemed conceivable 
six weeks ago that success might attend the most sensible 
of the Government’s alternative strategies, if it is followed 
through. Broadly, this most sensible strategy is the one 
favoured by some Conservative ministers, some back- 
roomsmen whom the Conservatives have brought into 
Whitehall with them, and a few established civil servants 
who are being labelled as allies of these Conservative 
ideologues. Oddly, there will be less hope of economic 
recovery if policy instead goes the way favoured by 
those who like to think of themselves as the hard-headed 
anti-ideologues: a group which contains the usual 
cautious middle-of-the-road politicians and civil servants, 
and is also at present most surprisingly prevalent in 
the Bank of England. 

The ideologues’ recommended policy has three main 
strands. First, they want to curb inflation by beating 
strikes in the nationalised indu^ries. Secondly, they want 
money supply to be restraint to an extent that will 
cause a few bankruptcies and quite a lot of redundancies. 
Thirdly, they want Mr Barber to use the sladc thus 
created to give sizeable incentives in his April budget 
to investment in profitable concerns : especially tax cuts 
dei^ncid to stimulate the capital market (eg, changing 
corporation tax So that it no longer discriminates against 
dividend payments, and changing income tax and surtax 
so that mey no longer discriminate so much against 
dneamed ot*; iKVestment income). Changm of this sort 
could start af stock exchange boom in April <; middle-of- 
. roaden sa^ that, they would also istar^' a huge politiod 


row, because they would strongly favour the rich. 

What has happened since early December is that 
success has smiled on the first two strands of this policy, 
because of good luck rather than resolute management. 
The good luck on incomes policy was that public anger 
against the electricity workers’ go-slow sank into 
politicians’ consciousnesses before the usual arguments 
for surrender had their way. There is now even hope 
that the Wilberforce court of inquiry might pass 
down what every economist knows would be the proper 
economic verdict ; namely, that the lo per cent offer 
made to the workers before their go-slow was already 
grossly inflationary and should be reduced. 

If Wilberforce dared to do this, it would coincide with 
a cooling of inflationary militancy in some other unions 
since early December, as the lessons of the electricity 
dispute have been imbibed and as news has filtered 
through of forced sackings by some engineering firms 
that had previously raised wages by more than their 
available eash flow allowed them to afford. The laying 
off of redundant workers at the year-end was bigger 
than expected either by the trade unions or by the 
Government, especially as the Baqjc of England had not 
kept as tight control over the money supply in December 
as it should have done. This leads to the Government’s one 
recent stroke of bad lufck. The villains of the economic 
story last month were not so much the horny-handed 
sons of toil as the hapn-handed old lady of Thread- 
needle Street. 

In all normal circumstatlon the reflux of dollars to 
London in the past few Weeks, mainly'"because of the 
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t^pop in American interest rates but aicfed by a revival 
of foreign confidence as' the British public beat the 
electricity workers, should be exceedingly welcome: 
provided the Bank of England followed the obvious 
policy of adding the dollars to ks reserves, and then 
neutralising the effect of this inflow on internal money 
supply by aggressively selling an equal amount of gilt- 
edged. Instead, the Bank has not been aggressively 
selling gilts ; and it has therefore now had to relapse 
, into trying to turn away the dollars. This week the 
authorities have banned short-term borrowing of Euro¬ 
dollars and other foreign currency by British commercial 
concerns for domestic use (a discriminatory government 
interference with a free competitive market, undertaken 
in order to stop Britain getting foreign exchange). 
If money keeps coming in, the authorities may soon reduce 
British Bank rate (which, at 7 per cent a year, is already 
below the current annual rate of inflation, and is therefore 
already a negative rate of interest in real terms). 

The ostensible reason why the Bank of England has 
not been selling enough gilts is its belief that a “ strong 
and healthy gilt-edged market ** is necessary in a year 
like 1971, when some £1,950 million of existing gilts 
will require repayment on reaching their maturity dates. 
An important contributory reason is surely the incredible 
lack of initiative in its selling methods. Witness the way 
the Bank has reacted to the good luck that the inflow of 
short-term funds from abroad has in the past week 
exhausted its holdings of the so-called short and long “tap” 
stocks : which means the two gilt-edged issues of which 
the Bank normally holds a large supply, so that it will 
have something to sell to any customers who appear. In 
any more sales-conscious retail business even the owner 
of a small village shop would presumably respond to a 
happy glut of demand by quickly stocking new lines 
especially designed to catch the temporary tide, while 
casting a crafty eye forward to the selling problems he 
expects later in the year. 

Instead, the Bank has merely decided to issue, at 
unexciting prices, and thus largely into its own portfolio, 
two more tranches of existing stocks due to mature in 
1976 and 1994, which will now be dribbled out of the 
Bank’s tap whenever any investor stirs himself to ask for 
them. There has been no attempt in these issues to 
try to persuade people not to monetise the 1971 
maturities that the Bank most fears will be encashed 
(^j by giving discriminatorily favourable conversion 
terms from them into the new stock), or to angle for 
the sort of new money temporarily in most abund^t 
supply (eg, the foreign funds), let alone to devise the 
sorts of teims most needed to attract new money in an 
age of inflation (eg, by saying that the interest payments 
will rise in line with money national income). So here 
is a serious suggestion for the Heath Government, which 
says that it wants to hive, out of the nationalised 
industries certain functions that they are not performing 
efficiently. Let it put out to competitive tender among 
City houses the job of sngg^ting^ tem^ and h^dUng 
the conversion issues throqgh which year’s nutqiitxcs 
of_Government stock ,cpd)d be .most cheaply and 
efficiently rjq^laced. And; ^ not .Require that all of thU 


conversidn stock ahoidd/xieoessarilyebe^;^ 

Despite ibis' mismanagenient of tfafe 
the Bank, finns have pdd dee^ve ’jitoeebiQ^ 
are now foitanately m adhe '^ifficidbes ioS(^.',«ha^ catdi' 
flow. Although public authoritka that pet^ ioeat 

wage increases can'apparMfly' .boRQW fiost^rtbeibiaiks, 
few private &ms can suddody inflate^ 
by. that amount and still' ke^ the same luindter^td 
employees. Hence the-latest crop of- ledundancieSr. .fuid 
hence the probability that the soft coitre- o£ -opioloB 
will say that the sque»e needs to be still- lurthepitielaxed 
—^although the more re^Kmsible memben-Will want sc^ 
new policy to replace it^rhis is the probable' Context 
behind the story in the Sunday. Timts allying' that 
senior Treasury ofliciak were now urging Barber 
to impose a “wage-price freeze.” The story was 
immediately and righdy - denied. Such a policy is'-hot 
in fact favoured by a majority in the Treasury, but. it 
is something like the view held by the most extreme 
anti-ideologues. As the Sunday Times said, they atgipe 
that only a wage freeze can stop Britain’s present 
dangerous inflation, and then for some reasort presume 
that a wage freeze would be politically impossible wtdft* 
out a price freeze. Since this would threaten bankruptcy 
to many Arms whose costs so far have risen by. more 
than their prices, the Sunday Times reported, that 
advocates of this view thought that the “ supply of‘bank 
credit to industry should be kept reasonably easy.!’,.It 
is important to recognise the fallacy in this. 


There is a case—which The Economist itself would 
support—for now applying a wage freeze to centrally- 
bargained wage increases in Britain. But there is no 
case for simultaneously applying,,,a price, freeze, y^t 
present wage earnings iti. j|ri^a .'are rqilnmg a^e <4 
per cent above a year ago,'while produt^cm is otily 
some 2 per cent up, and prices are on]y soi^ B 
cent up ; this means that there are sonnK 4 
so of price increases still to Alter through^^ jmd ^ jpii^ 
freeze would .actually bankrupt those 
price increases for longest. The extreme anti-ideologue 
policy of. “ disinflming ” by price controls accompanied 
by easier credit is analogous to a recommendatiem to 
relieve presmre in a gas. cylinder by pumping in more 
gas and then trying to sit on it. 

There was jprobably never much danger that. this 
view would be swajlow^ by a Conservative Cxoveniment. 
But there has been some danger, th^t, mi^t l|y 
some vendbn of the next view along.front it, ^ 

be descri^ as the policy, of stroking .the ea^ of the 
Trades Union, Congre^ -Them ^ tath. of .adypcaj^ 
for this policy, this week whep. ,the .’H/C produced its 
own menunahdum on “ The agd Causes of 

Inflation,” including. iu thrw-;^int justiflcatitMi for 
wage claims of ;4 per „f;ent apd mpre. Ilus'^d 
that unions needed cornptmsatiQn for ,(a) . the!B^ 
cent rise .in, prices in. the p^t year (wbi^ h^ bi^ 
caused hy . rise in wa^ w^ above. prpdiictiviw, 
so that this was a straight argument for 
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spiral)-soitie advance compensatioil Ux the rise in 
prices to be, expected in the next six months; and then 
(c) -^a 'lnsdiiBSt '^ per cent rise in living standards-as a 
reward ior greftter production, although the TUG would 
like the Govemment>to go for more growth than,that. 
So ’Would everybody, else,' but so long- as wage inflation 
is contintiing at anydung like-its present rate everybody 
'knows^ that it cannot. As an afterthought the TUC 
then made a vagpie and unquantifiedsi^gestion that per¬ 
haps pay claims'could be brought down a bit if new 
wa^ contracts included a “ threshold ” clause, promising 
that there would be automatic further rises in wages 
if prices rose by more than a certain amount. Surprisingly, 
The Times argued on Monday that the' Government 
should' give serious consideration tx> such a deal with 
the TUG, even if this meant giving up some of its other 
reforming policieswhich the TUG dvdikes. . 

' There are two strong reasons ’ to oppose this view. 
First, even if “ thteshold ” agreements could be made 
to stick they would be grossly inflationary at the present 
time because of the many price increases already wait¬ 
ing in the pipeline. Secondly,'the agreements would not 
in fact be made to stick. During the Wilson government 
expensive obeisances and surrenders were, made to the 
TUC, in return for its “ declarations of intent ” and its 
“solemn and binding undertakings.” The TUC was 
not able to live up to any of its declarations and promises. 
It would be absurd for the Government now to turn 
round all its policies in the hope'that the TUC might live 
up to the much vaguer sugg^tion which its remaining 
well-wishers kid themselves that they may see in its 
latest economic document. 

That is wh'y it is welcome that Mr Barber, in his 


otherwise unin^icessive speech on’Mondi^, rtgected the 
TUG’S document as a-.“road to tvanMkbt three inost 
damaging sdiools of antiddeologucs—^the “ freeaei prices 
school,” the “ease credit,schobl,” and Che “placate the 
TUC school ”—are :jtherefore. not in command in .Great 
George Street. But the. danger is that Mr Bacber may 
now be advised to fall back on a comprpmiK solution 
in each field In incomes policy'the.con^riomise school 
does not want the Wilberforce court to be ^quite so 
“provocative” as to-recommend an actual rediKtion in 
tlw inflationary to per cent wage x^er already made. 
This compromise school has won aidepressing little victory 
this week because the post office hagi allowed a wage 
claim to some .of its .executives to to the most 
inflationary form of arbitration, and this may handicap 
its batde to keep - pay increases to postmen down to 
“ <Mily ” 8 per cent. In. the field of credit policy, the 
compromise school will not want to be too beastly to 
the old fashioned traditions of the Bank of England, even 
when it is failing to curb monetary growth as badly as 
it is now. Because inflation will continue as a result 
of these two failures, the compromise school will then 
urge the Chancellor to introduce a sternly neutral budget ; 
and it will certainly not want him to give tax reliefs on 
dividends and other unearned income, badly though these 
are needed to get capital investment going again, because 
such hand-outs to the rich are thought to be very 
provocative to the trade unions. On each count, in 
these crucial next few weeks, economists should speak 
up against the compromise school: which means, unusual 
although this may sound, that they should speak up on 
the side of those who are being called the Conservative 
ideologues. 



Blovyri up 

The disgraoetul bomb attack on Mr Carr's home had nothing to do 
with the TUC, but it could help the unions to get off the hook 
of their own misguided opposition to his bill 


The happening of the week in British politics has inevit¬ 
ably been the senseless bomb attack on the HertforiMure 
home of Mr Robert Carr, the Seemtary for Employment, 
late on Tuesday night. That attack has been rightly 
condemned by everyone. The public’s fears and indigna¬ 
tion are perfectly natural, but they' should not be 
exploited. Indeed, the best example- to follow is that set 
by Mr Carr hinwlf immediately after the-blasts. Two 
bombs,liowev^r deplorable, do tint pfi^ge ^'-breakdown 
of Biw and order, or the miininence of attiflil^ed revolu- 
tioiii Tt may wU be that'an attempt War’ihade on the 
miniker’s life' fol*''political 'Stives,' and,' 'aX' the bombs 
Were planted kt the end bf a day of protest agkinst Mr 
Cair’s industrial' relationa' BUl,' 6ne of'ther as^mptions 
on'which the police ihtist bbviddsly act has tp be that a 
tinyi violent fringe hio attached itself to dtat:^0|i|>ositibn. 
But kfilttne Who attempts fd ^ghtetf the'k>iintry with 
thati|H|ll)ing pidspeCt, e^cia%'blefem the' bdlpritk ait 


caught and their motives exposed, will be doing the whole 
of British politita a grave disservice; 

Certainly, thtre'is little danger that the Government 
will try to channel the country’s genuine anger away 
from its proper taiget and'towards the trade unions or 
industrial niilitants generally. That would not only be 
unfair,'it would be unnecessary. There is-bound to be a 
damaging backlash against the trade unixm movement, 
and, as anyone with any sense could have foretold, the 
Government and the majority of the electorate are how 
mbire’ determined .than ever that'Mr' Giur’s bill should 
go thlbtigh Parliament as’quickly aiS'possible,-and-be 
•enfoiced. If anything, there are nbw more bits of the 
Unions’ oflficial Ribtrilt' campii^ dgainst the bUl for 
'Mr Vie ^qathefr to jpicK up thhn there ia debris itiound 
Mi!‘ 'Ci(j3fris'hoitteJ'‘But However xhsibly the Govemmerit 
d^lf bah be relied uptm^'-atet, and however eompla- 
efendy me griielbl jfliblic if' prepared 'tb-regard aiieh 
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incidents in Northern Ireland as commonplace, itwoujj^ 
be extremely surprising if a bomb attack op '-a» Jhipis^l, 
in the home counties of England did not cause a 
considerable emotional follout. . 

Just what form that will take might wdL depend 
upon how long it is before the police make an arrest. 
But it will not need another incident to excite the Toiy 
law-and-order brigade. There is bound to be some irra¬ 
tional and totally irrelevant reaction : Mr Maudling, 
for example, will be even more loudly applauded both 
by them and a majority of the electorate for his decision 
to get rid of Mr Rudi Dutschke (see page i8). The 
police may find it a little easier to get their inflated 
pay claim accepted. But the really serious consequences 
of Tuesday’s bombs will be the effect they may have not 
on politics, but on industrial relations. 

The charge that will undoubtedly be made against 
the TUC is that the bombs were a consequence of its 
campaign against Mr Carr’s bill; that by whipping up 
such an emotional opposition, with its undertones of class 
hatred, some such incidents as Tuesday’s bombs were 
only to be expected. The countercharge from the left 
will be that Mr Heath’s policies are so socially divisive 
that while such incidents are deplorable they are hardly 
surprising. That, of course, is nonsense. But, while it 
would be wholly wrong for anyone to try to use the 
bomb attempt to bully or blackmail the TUC into 
abandoning its democratic right to campaign against 
legislation to which iu-is opposed, there is just sufficient 
danger in the first charge for those moderate leaders 
who have all along believed that the TUC was leading 
with its chin by opposing Mr Carr’s bill root and branch, 
to consider making another attempt to restrain their 
more militant colleagues. 

Certainly the attack on Mr Carr has made it more 
inconceivable than ever that the TUC’s campaign can 
have any effect at all on the Government’s determina¬ 
tion to bring in the bill. But that, perversely, may 
make some powerful members of the TUC more obstinate 
than ever to wage the campaign to the bitter end ; the 
attraction that martyrdom holds for many on the left 
must not be underestimated. To abandon the campaign 
now might also look as if the TUC itself accepted some 
responsibility for what happened to Mr Carr. That is a 
fair point, but the TUC could begin to win more respect 
if it dropped the very emotive language which it is using 
in its campaign. No one ouiside the narrow ranks of the 
unions’ own militants believes that Mr Carr’s bill is an 
attack on the working class, or on the processes of 
democracy or anything like that. While union leaders 
continue to use such language in their speeches, pamph¬ 
lets or advertisements, the country will reach only one 
conclusion: that the unions’ campaign is not designed 
to influence the Government or the country, but simply 
to appease their own extremists. 

For both the TUC and the imion militants suffered 
a severe setback hours before the bombs went off on 
Tuesday night. The second one-day, qpofficial, political 
strike against the bill was an even greater flop than the 
first one in Dec^ber„ and qhly the most traditional 
hardcore pockets of industrial anarchy, such as the Ifiver- 


pqol dooks and the Midianos eiMtor 

m i^^t&us9iorthe^P^3K 

TUC’s own programm^of official protiMffieedng^& 
side.working fapufS ffamd Utt)< better. In|^C tbrswl- 
piece meeting at tlM Alboit Hs^jL.in Wit]^|Hr 

Harold Wilson Headi^ the bill,,.was ttapp'Jnito'pn|- 
fiasco by the militants. On the etdd^nce of that 
Mr Wilson is more hated by the hotheads than,^r "Heath 
and Mr Carr put together (see page ai).' 


There will come a time this year when indhtiddal 
unions will have to decide whether they are goinr tOStOp 
pretending to attack Mr Carr’s bill and actuauy stody 
it to see how they can make it work to their own best 
advantage. A few, including some of the big^r Unions, 
may still prefer to have a go at wrecking the bilk There 
has always been that danger about any industrial legisla¬ 
tion, and the well-founded hope has always been that 
British respect for the law would ensure against it. Tues¬ 
day’s events have lessened that danger even further ; 
but not entirely, or even mainly, because the ordinary 
trade union member has reacted as strongly as anyone 
else against the bomb attack—that will be no n)ore than 
a dim memory by the time the bill starts to take effect. 
It has been lessened largely because, Mr Wilson has 
shown the union militants all too plainly that they can 
count on no support from the Labour parliamentary 
leadership if they try to Wreck any act of Parliament, 
irrespective of the government that bought it in. 

Mr Wilson had a rough time with many of the union 
brothers on Tuesday night, for they knew what his speech 
meant : he wants to get the Labour party off the hook 
on which it has been impaled by the TUC and its. own 
left-wingers. What Mr Wilson really wants now is for 
Mr Carr’s bill to get through Parliament quickly, with 
as little damage as possible to the Labour party. He 
would probably welcome any Government dec^on to 
guillotine debate on the bill. He never said that out loud 
in the Albert Hall, either. What he did resv(;al, for the 
first time, b that last week members of the Labour 
party’s shadow cabinet and the TUC general cqundl 
decided to try to produce a set of measures on indus¬ 
trial relations to replace Mr Carr’s act That meapt, as 
the militants were well aware, that not only could he 
now promise to repeal the Tory act, but he could dismiss 
it, and thus his party’s unpopular opposition U, as 
irrelevant. 

There will be many, in both the Labour party,and 
the unions, who went through a similar trauma in 
1969 who wUl doubt whether the unions, would ever agree 
to an industrial relations bill whjeh would prove ape^t- 
able to the Labour leadership, neyer mind the electorate. 
But it is worth making the at^mpt t^ain, not merely for 
its own sake but because it also gives the, unipni a 
respectable change to get themselves off the sam^ hc^k 
of unrelenting opposition to Mr Carr’s legislation’, Af^ 
Tuesday, they will appear more foolish than ever ("if they 
do not ^e it. For it will not be Mr Carr’s bill whkh 
will be made to look irrelevant to modem ifidihltrial'^, 
but the'trades Union Congress. ' ' 
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The point about Rudi 

The Dutschke case is a difficult one—as are all civil liberties 
cases. But, even so, Mr Maudling and the Home Office 
have performed below expectations 


The Rudi Dutschke case has been a sad business. In a 
few days Mr Dutschke and his wife will leave Britain, 
and those who believe that this young man could do 
grievous damage to this country’s interests will be happy 
about that. But the Home Office will make a serious 
error of judgment if it believes that the debate will be 
over once he is out of the country. For the case has raised 
some nasty questions and it is important that 
Mr Maudling should answer them. 

First, there is the judgment of the appeals tribunal 
itself, and Mr Maudling’s decision to send the case there, 
in the knowledge that by doing so he would be depriving 
Mr Dutschke and his advisers of the right to hear the 
essentials of the case against him. What was built up as 
a significant i&sue of national security, with the Attorney- 
General, no less, presenting the case against Mr Dutschke, 
is shown' by the tribunal to have been no such thing. 
For on the central question it says: 

We do not think that up to the present tune the 
presence of the appellant in this country ha.s constituted 
any appreciable danger to national .security. 

The secret hearing, the evidence from oflRccrs of the 
security service, the surveillance of Mr Dutschke and 
his friends, were all in vain. On the central question 
before the tribunal the Home Office lost its case. 

On two other issues, of less significance, the tribunal 
found against Mr Dutschke. It said he had not abided 
by the assurance he had given Mr Callaghan that he 
would refrain from engaging in political activities in 
this country. But what do “ political activities ” amount 
to ? Mr Dutschke argued that he had kept his promise, 
and that he had contented himself with discussions with 
the like-tninded and nothing else. One can still be 
sceptical about this explanation—for a convalescent, 
Mr^Dutschloe had a remarkable taste for travel—without 
accepting the full force of the Home Office’s argument. 
Of course he had some unpleasant friends and may 
have engaged in some silly talk with them. But does 
it really maitter whether he did so or not? What seems 
clear enough is that he did refrain from public activities 
which threatened the peace. If he had engaged in any 
form of violence the case for his ejection from this 
country would have be^n overwhelming. But apparently 
he did not. Nor, so far as can be undc^tood, did he 
advocate the use of violence by others. 

On the other finding there is even less reason to 
support the tribunal’s judgment. It appears to accept 
Mr.Maudling’s view that if Mr Dutschke were allow'ed 
toJjreiiiain if would be wrong to impose any condition 
that he should reirzin from political activity, and that 
this being 30, there would be risk in allowing him to 
reniain. Itj is certainly true that a widely-phrased con- 
ditipi^. implying that eVj^ politick discussion would 
bcjudlpbifed, would be incompatible wiih the principles 


of a free society. But it would be reasonable to demand 
that Mr Dutschke should keep out of public political 
activities, and he has seemed anxious to do this ; that 
was why he first chase to study at Cambridge rather 
than at the London School of Economics. A clear and 
specific condition on these lines would have been fair, 
and it seems curious that the triburtal accepted Mr 
Maudling’s argument to the contrary with so little 
reluctance. 

But, important as these* matters are, the tribunal hear¬ 
ings raise two other crucial issues : first, the future of such 
hearings in security cases, and, second, the unhappy 
suspicion that the Home Secretary has behavexl 
improperly by sanctioning telephone tapping contrary 
to the spirit of the privy councillors’ report of 1957. 

Mr Maudling has been said to have been concerned 
at the possibility that the tribunal would find against 
the Home Office case, thus placing him in a painful 
political position. If it had done so he would indeed 
have faced some exceedingly unpleasant .music. But it 
does seem to testify to a lack of confidence in the Home 
Office case, despite the actual conipo.sition of the tribunal. 
Its members were selected by Lord Gaidiner and 
Mr Callaghan, but Mr Maudling could not have wished 
for a better jury. AH five had some security experience ; 
the two retired permanent secretaries have had par¬ 
ticularly close relations with MI6. They were strongly 
pro-exceutivc, and there can be no complaint on that 
score. They were required to adjudicate on cases 
involving professional spies ; it was not contemplated 
that they would ever deal with a ease such as Mi 
Dutschke’s. If it had been there would have been 
demands for a very different tribunal—and one that 
heard all the evidence in open hearings. 

Mr Maudling is now apparently contemplating dis¬ 
solving the tribunal and making decisions on security 
cases himwSclf, without having the embarrassment of even 
an advisory panel meeting in scmi-sccret. If so, this needs 
looking into. He appears to take the view that he might 
have been tompellcd to resign if the tribunal had found 
in favour of Mr Dutschke. It i.s hard to believe that 
he would have done anything of the sort. It is highly 
probable that if a Home Secretary weR* confronted by 
a series of adverse decisions in such cases he might feel 
that his position had become impossible. But in those 
circumstances why should he not resign ? If a staunchly 
pro-executive tribunal ronsistenfly-found against a Home 
Secretary, it is surely just conceivable that it would be 
right and he wrong. It ought not to be Mr Maudling’s 
style to argue that in order to spare him and his suc¬ 
cessors some' leiriporary embarrassment, a number of 
aliens should have their appeal rights stripped away. 

There is abo the question of telephone tapping. It 
becam<i clear durihg tfic Dutschke hearing that there 
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was a widespread belief that the security services had 
been tapping his telephone. This can only be authorised 
by a warrant signed by the Home Secretary, and, as 
I the privy councillors’ report made clear, the test is 
^ severe. The principal justification is when there is a 

f ' major subversive or espionage activity likely to injure 

the national interest. As the Attorney-General told the 
tribunal that the national security aspects of the affair 
I <.(now disproved) only came to light after Mr Callaghan 
I had left the Home Office, Mr Callaghan could not 
have authorised the tapping of Mr Dutschke’s telephone. 
Did Mr Maudiing do so ? It is possible that Mr Maudling 
did not. And if he did not it is difficult for him to clear 
himself of the allegation. For if he specifically denies 
that a warrant was issued in this case, how can he 
refuse to answer similar questions about others in the 
future, without apparently confirming that tapping is 
taking place ? 

This is, a real difficulty, and not so spurious as some 
of his critics will suggest. Nevertheless, Mr Maudling 
would be right to set the fears at rest by denying, if 
this is possible, that Mr Outschke’s telephone was tapped. 
Mr Wilson, when prime minister, did this in respect 
of MPs, and in the exceptional circumstances of this 
case it would be right to do the same. For no one going 
on the tribunal’s judgment could accept that a decision 
to tap Mr Dutschke’s telephone could have been 
justified. In recent yc^rs such action has been taken 
only in serious cases of suspected espionage and against 
the most dangerous criminals. Is it a fact that tiresome 
foreign students now qualify for such treatment ? 


% 

Ministers ntay persuade themiselves the Dwlsdkl^ 
fuss will blow itsdf-out, and that;'‘if:'anythhigN''th<& 
Government will- benefit from the' le^.^^he -S^thAi 
public (just like the weist German public,:-8ee phge 93) 
dislikes students. If there is anything < it' dislikes’most 
it is foreign students—particularly those' with ' nasty 
opinions. If they are thrown out of the country there Wm 
be widespread public approval, and if the Opposilion 
protests it will do itself a great deal of harhli Mt 
Maudling, a sensible man, knows better thWito aiee]^ 
such dangerous arguments. A strong; 

Secretary is a central figure in any successfuIgbyemmAhtt 
He is judged not so much by the manner in which' 
handles the great issues but on his treatment of difficuh 
civil liberties cases. On almost all of these Cases the 
harsh decision can be guaranteed to win the plauditl 
of the less liberal elements in our society. But, as Some 
of his predecessors found, they can do grievous' dafhhge 
not only to this country’s reputation, but also to thOKvOf 
Home Secretaries and governments. The deportation.%f 
a young West Indian thief would hot, one would have 
thought, have aroused a great deal of public sympathy. 
Yet it began the destruction of the political. r^Utation 
of Mr Henry Brooke (all the more unfair,-as thcdecaion 
was not his). Still less would many people at the time 
have believed that the tough line in dealing with a 
communist spy such as Mr Soblen would have ihfycted 
damage on a government, but they were wrong, ’ 

The Dutschke case is the first difficult one to have 
arrived on Mr Maudling’s desk. It has not, on-the 
evidence available, gone well for him. 



A pawn in the game 

" 4 

Uruguay's urban guerrillas want to use Mr Geoffrey Jackson to show 
everyone that terrorism pays off, besides having their way in local politics 


Mr Geoffrey Jackson is the first British ambassador to 
be used as a political pawn by Latin America’s urban 
guerrillas. His capture by the Tupamaros on January 8th 
was a carefully rehearsed and coolly executed operation. 
The terrorists ran his car off the road as he was driving 
to the embassy down one of Montevideo’s narrow one¬ 
way streets, a fruit vendor on the pavement pulled a 
machinegun out of his. basket, and Mr Jackson was 
whisked away to what the 'Tupamaros have called, 
grandiosely, a “ people’s prison.” It is doubtful whether 
the Uruguayan police and armed forces, although 
equipped with new emergency powers and advised by 
both British and American security experts, will be able 
to find him. The massive manhunt that h» been going 
on since the Tupamaros took three hostages last August 
has failed to unearth either Dr Claude Fly, an American 
agronomist, or Senhor Dias Gomide, the Brazilian consul 
—although in one lucky awoop the authorities captured 
several, top guenilla .leaden, including the founder 
the Tupamaoos, Sr Raul Setidici 
Mr Jackson must have known that his life was in 


danger. The Tupamaros are probably the strongest and 
best organised guerrilla movement in Latin America, 
with allies at all levels of Uruguayan society. The recent 
theft of $6 million and the rash of propaganda exercises 
(the occupation tff cinemas, bars and workers’ xanteehs 
while cadres deliver impromptu lectures -is the bhrious 
example) prove that the Tupamaros are. very much 
alive and kicking despite President Pacheco Areep’s 
attempts to suppress them. They had several'..mbtives 
for the latest kidnapping. One .was Co’, make 4t clealr 
that they will have no truck with the efforts of the left« 
wing political parties to organise a united ftOiit > to 
contest the presidential elections that are doc .-' in 
November. :' 

A radical electoral alliance in deliberate imitation df 
President Salvador Allende’s Unidad Popular.^ 
has emerged in Uruguay Over the |»8t tnonithii 
leaders of the Uruguayan icommumst,))arty, belief 
their country is one ot the few places in wuth Ani^<» 
where the Chilean “revolution'by baltpt.’Vijn^^!^ 
repeated,, and they have manage(|.to peislut^ .ajya^|i;l 


«o 

assortmcant &[ leftist parties and dissident factions to join 
their ^ amplio, or “ wide alliance.” The other 

important niembers of the new coalition are the socialists, 
Christian Democrats, and ^ splinter groups from 
Uruguay’s two traditional parties—Sr Rodriguez 
Olimusso’s faction from the Blancos, and Sr Zelmar 
Michelini’s “ List 99 ” from the Colorados. 

' This may all sound confusing to the outsider. The 
important thing is that, for the first time in recent history, 
the left is posing a real electoral challenge to the tradi¬ 
tional political machinery of Uruguay, where power has 
moved back and forth between the two old established 
parties for so long that they have begun to be called 
Tweedledum and Tweedlcdee. The members of the 
united front are talking about putting forward General 
Liber Seregni, a maverick Colorado, as their presidential 
candidate. 

Whether this strategy would really allow them to 
push aside the traditional elite is a matter for doubt. 
The alliance is very new and very unstable, and the 
Blanco and Colorado bosses hold the strings of political 
patronage—very important in a country of fewer than 
3 million that boasts 300,000 civil servants. The point 
is that the Uruguayan radicals have come up with an 
alternative to the Tupamaros’ strategy of armed 
struggle ” that may be more attractive for many of the 
guerrillas’ former supporters. The latest kidnapping by 
the Tupamaros is meant to show that they are opposed 
to the electoral strategy and wholly contemptuous of 
President Pacheco’s recent reforms: new press freedoms 
and a 21 per cent lift in wages. 

But the Tupamaros are also aiming for something 
much bigger. They want to use Mr Jackson to discredit 
the government’s tough line towards political kidnappers 
and to undermine the personal position of the president. 
The last time the government tried to stand up to them, 
they murdered one of their hostages—Mr Dan Mitrione, 
an American security adviser. They are playing a very 
cynic^ power game with human lives. Late la.st year, 
in an interview with the Cuban communist party news¬ 
paper Granma^ one of their leaders (going by the name 
of “Urbano”) compared the technique of political 
kidnapping to ‘‘ a game of chess in which the capture 
of one piece forces the other side to change its tactics.” 
They are hoping that the fact that they now hold three 
hostages, one of them a British ambassador, will force 
the government to bow to their demands. 

Just what form those demands will take is uncertain. 
The Tupamaros have not yet announced their terms for 
the release of Mr Jackson. They have been known to 
take hostages and then simply release them after a 
suitable delay, as a show of strength. But it is likely that 
at the very least they will repeat their demand for the 
release of all political prisoners and the publication of 
their manifestos; and possibly they will state other 
conditions as well. Their line on the two other hostages 
they are holding has stiffened since they seized Mr 
Jadtson. They now say that they will not release Mr Fly 
ki return for the publication of a hair-^raisii^ manifesto, 
anc^ is unlikely that they will allow Senhor Gomide’s 
wM^to^ buy his freedom with the $t million she has 
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been trying to collect. It is chillingly obvious that they 
are playing for keeps. 

“ Urbano ” justified the murder of Mr Mitrione on 
two counts. First, he insisted that it is necessary for 
guerrillas to prove that they mean what they say. Second, 
he said that “we were not just thinking of our own 
situation, but of the significance of kidnapping as a 
method for other revolutionary movements.” The 
Tupamaros are very conscious that their techniques have 
become the stock in trade of a new kind of political 
gangsterism that does not recognise national boundaries. 
And it has become clear that the response kidnappers 
encounter in one country will be taken by guerrillas in 
other places or a gauge of the success or failure of 
political kidnapping as a tactic. 

That is the strongest single reason why it is necessary 
to stand up to them this time. There has been a great 
debate going on, inside Latin America and outside it, 
over how governments should respond to the demands 
of political kidnappers. The Uruguayan cabinet is 
divided between those who believe, with the president 
and his interior minister, General Francese, that there 
can be no compromise with terrorism, and those who 
fed that the time has come to make concessions. The 
Brazilians have given in every time, and the result has 
been wild inflation in the price of hostagfes—15 political 
prisoners released in exchange for an American ambas¬ 
sador, then 40 for a German ambassador, and now (it 
seems likely) 70 for a Swiss ambassador. 

A ministerial session of the Western European Union, 
meeting in Luxemburg this week, failed to arrive at 
any general guidelines for the handling of political 
kidnappings beyond what can obviously be done to 
tighten the security of diplomats. Mr Jackson seemed 
curiously unprotected last Friday. In contrast, a 
Tupamaro source is said to have described the American 
ambassador in Montevideo as “ impregnable.” There 
will have to be more guards, and more of an attempt 
will have to be made to eliminate that daily trip between 
residence and embassy that seems to be the most perilous 
moment in a diplomat’s day. Envoys will probably have 
to live in flats attached to their embassies. 

But the big problem is that there is an increasing 
number of targets, as well as an increasing number of 
extremists sufficiently disenchanted with the normal 
forms of political protest to resort to terrorism. According 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, a plot was 
uncovered in Washington this week to kidnap Dr Henry 
Kissinger, President Nixon’s adviser on national security. 
At the other end of the scale, a political rationale is 
being used to disguise crude attempts to extort blood- 
money from the families of ordinary businessmen and 
wealthy tourists.- The fact that the problem is now 
universal makes it necessary at least to think about A 
general response. Each lime a government gives in, 
another band of extremists is encouraged to have a stab 
at a kidnai^dhg. That is what President Pacheco, and 
Mr Heath, will h^vc to bear in mind over the next few 
days, or months.‘‘It not be easy for Mr Jackson’s 
wife and son, who know that»he'suffers from heart 
trouble. But his is bhiy one of many lives at stake. 
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BRITAIN 



The wrong way to win a 
common market battle 


In Mr Heath’s absence, the Govern¬ 
ment appears to be taking a calculated 
risk over next week’s two-day 
Commons debate on the common mar¬ 
ket. Although the debate is welcome, 
since it will give the promarketeers a 
chance to make the running for a 
change, the Government’s business 
managers have organised the de'bate in 
such a way that the pro-market feeling 
in the Commons could be severely 
understated when the cKvision takes 
place on Thursday night. That would 
be a pity, and could create an unfortu¬ 
nate false impression abroad. 

The Government apparently intends 
to allow the debate to take place on 
the motion for the adjournment, 
rather than on a “ take note ” motion. 
'I'his may appear to be a minor 
quibble, except when it is recalled that 
the Chamberlain government fell on 
the motion “ That this House do now 
adjourn.” Of course, there is no 
danger that Mr Heath will be required 
to fly back from Singapore next 
Friday morning to hand in his resigna¬ 
tion. But it does give the opportunity 
for the anti-marketeers, who will not 
be influenced by the outcome of the 
Brussels negotiations, to vote with 
impunity if a division is called. If the 
Commons were to be asked instead 
simply to “ take note ” of Mr Rippon’s 
recent statements on the progress of the 
negotiations it would reduce the temp¬ 
tation to vote at al). 

If there is a vote, the sensible thing 
for the Labour party would be to 
abstain officially, for Mr Wilson and the 
other pro-marketeers can hardly be 
expected to commit themselves irrevoc¬ 
ably before the terms of en4y.. are 
known. The wayerers will certainly 
abstain. If they /do it will gua^tee 
that the Govermnent wins the division 
by a large majority., But , that is not 
the way it .oanld be inteipreted by 
anyone in Burope who still has doubts 


about Britain. They could argue that 
less than half the Commons was pre¬ 
pared to vote for Europe, lhat might 
be technically true but it would be 
a gross falsification of the balance of 
opinion in the Commons. 

But there is another objection to the 
Government’s tactics. Because of the 
Commonwealth prime ministers’ confer¬ 
ence, Mr Heath will be unable to speak. 
The (Government will rely instead on 
only two spokesmen—Mr Rippon (who 
will speak twice) and the Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr Prior. Both are com¬ 
mitted and able pro-marketeers. But 
the anti-Europeans will have a splendid 
time asking why the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is declining to address the 
House on the central question of the 
likely cost to the balance of payments 
of entry into the EEC. 

Trade unions _ 

Black Tuesday 

It has been a bad week for trade 
unionists, militant or moderate. The 
Trades Union Clongress opened its 
long-threatened campaign against Mr 
Carr’s industrial relations bill on 
Monday with a series of tendentious 
full-page newspaper advertisements. 
The ads themselves had a quaintly old- 
fashioned look—all text, and no 
imaginative use of typography either. 
And the last line of ^e ads could not, 
in light of the next day’s events, have 
been more unfortunately phrased : If 
it’s a crime to fight for a better life, 
we^re guilty.” 

Tuesday was disastrous. Those 
F^onsible for last month’s unofficial 
stnkc thought thef would c^ in on 
the TUC^s c^l to. make ^t a day of 
rotes^ mectuigs (putside working 
ours) by calling upon the militants for 



a repeat perfoitnknce. Some did their 
best: the executive of the television 
and film technicians union called upon 
its members to come out, and then had 
rapidly to reverse its decision when the 
members told it what it could do with 
its strike call. Still, it probably gave ks 
general secretary, Mr Alan Sapper, ft 
little more time to concentrate on 
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while Lord Cooper pacified the meeting 
after M|r Wilson had been accused of 
not supporting the electricity workers. 
Mr Feather had to cut half his speech 
through interruptions. But the fiasco 
that it was, and Mr Wilson’s revela¬ 
tions that the TUC and members of 
the shadow cabinet met .secretly last 
week and agreed to discuss ** positive 
action that we should present to the 
country ” to replace Mr Carr’s bill, was 
lai^ely eclipsed in the next morning’s 
papers by the news of the bomb attack 
on Mr Carr’s home. 

Two bombs exploded outside Mr 
Carr’s home in Hadley Green, Barnet, 
shortly after lo pm, when he, his wife 
and one of their daughters were at 
home. The bombs did considerable 
damage to his house and his car, and 
it seemed fortuitous that no one was 
injured. Mr Carr took it extremely 
calmly, and thus added to his. growing 
reputation for courteous level-headed¬ 
ness. Oddly enough, most of the 
available Special Branch detectives 
seemed to be in attendance at union 
meetings keeping tabs on known 
militants at the time. 

The condemnation of the attack by 
Labour leaders was as genuine as it 
was politic. An aghast Mr Feather, 
when told of the attack on Tuesday 
night, called it lunatic,” and the next 
day Mr Wilson described it as a 
“ major crime.” Mr William Whitelaw, 
‘the Leader of the Commons said the 
attack was ” alien to the British way 
of life,” and the Daily Mirror offered 
a £10,000 reward for information 
leading to the conviction of the 
culprits. Bui the man who came out 
of it best was the man who was closest 
to harm : Mr Robert Carr. 



BRITAIN 

Mr Speaker _ 

Nothing personal, 
but— 


Although, in the event, Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd was dragged to the chair in 
traditional fashion and did become 
Speaker, it was a rather messy affair. 
There was the business in the Com¬ 
mons itself on I'uesday afternoon, with 
Sir Geoffrey dc Freitas (to his great 
surprise and horror) being nominated 
as a rival candidate, and, although that 
move came to nothing, there were also 
the 35 votes cast against Mr Lloyd’s 
election. Mr Speaker Lloyd may find it 
hard to accept that those votes did not 
represent—as he was assured so ful- 
sornely—anything personal against 
him. That they were almost all Labour 
votes will be no consolation. 

But the inessiness of the election was 
a fitting end to what many members, 
including Mr Whitelaw himself, must 
feel was an unhappy episode. Back¬ 
benchers expressed resentment at what 
they considered a “ fix ” between the 
two front benches, and they had some 
justification. So far as the Government 
was concerned, there were two possible 
candidates, both of high quality, Mr 
Lloyd and Mr Boyd-Carpenter. It was 
supposedly after consultation that Mr 
Lloyd ” emerged,” and Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter gracefully withdrew (which 
he may have regretted, after he read 
the division list). I’he consultation, how¬ 
ever, was limited, to say the least. 

That said, it must also be admitted 
that Mr Whitelaw was really in a spot 
from the start. When it conies to.it, 
what kind of man is the right kind 
for Speaker ? Some backbenchers say 
it should be one of them, not one with 
senior, frontbench or ministerial exjjeri- 
ence, and, in principle, frontbenchers 
themselves would agree. But the 
Speaker must have experience; he must 
know the ways of the House ; he must 
carry the respect of the House. He 
must be a man of recognisable quality. 
Yet isn’t it likely that such a man 
must have been given office while his 
party has been in power ? There arc 
not so many MPs of, ability that a 
prime minister can afford to ignore 
them. It so happened^ too, that two 
or three possible candidates^ other than 
Mr Lloyd or Mr Boyd-Carpenter, 
either lost or gave up their seats last 
June. , 

So the choice fell upon Mr LIpyd, 
tl^e Government believing that, of‘th6 
two men in the rbnnin^, he was the 
one whom t'he Opposition would ^ 
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Mr Speaker Uoyd^^t last 


most willing to accept. There is every 
reason to assume that he will be 
accepted and that he will be a good 
Speaker. But the manner of his elec¬ 
tion will be remembered with regret, 
and it should cause both parties to ask 
most seriously how the iiiachinexy for 
choosing a Speaker could be improved 
and how there could be real consul¬ 
tation with all MPs. Almost cer¬ 
tainly, the question will now he 
considered by the alLparty select com¬ 
mittee on procedure. 

Ulster _ 

Too good to last 

Events in the past few days in 
Ulster have dispelled much of the 
cautious optimism, built up since the 
autumn, that the worst of the province’s 
troubles were over. Over the weekend, 
the Unionist right wing received an 
unexpected boost to their persisten-t 
demand for a more vigorous law-and- 
order campaign in the trouble spots 
of Belfast and Derry. Four men were 
seized, tried and found guilty, by a 
.secret kangaroo court, of offences 
ranging from breaking and entering, to 
selling drugs to teenagers and inter¬ 
fering with Catholic women. Two of 
them were tarred and feathered and 
tied to lamp-po^ in Peel Street, off 
the Catholic Falls Road, in Belfast, in 
full view of Saturday afternoon 
shoppers. Similar treatment for the 
other two followed. 

The recently reunited Irish 
Republican %Army claimed responsi¬ 
bility for the inedaents, and threatened 
that there would be more against whekit 
it called ** money-lenders, racketeers, 
eKtortionistis and petty criminals.” 
Their rough and r^ady justice has 
caused acute embarrassment to the 
Royal Ulster Constabulary, which has 
b^en denying that there are ** no go ” 
areas in Belfast and Derry. None of 
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Directly to Tokyo? Well^ almost. 
Certainly direct to 
the MhsubisN Batik; 
the people who knm Japan best! 

Mitsubishi hjis the decades of experience and the mod¬ 
ern facilities to'get things done properly. To research 
ypui; problems accurately. And speedily. 

To furnish yoil, with information directly relevant to your 

Fji^.:Mtter!i,ihwift^F»naf .bus^^ it would probably be 
worth Vour:Wh!>ie to discover the significant superiority 
Mitsubishi's many special services. 

\A?e look forward fo seeing you get off Bus No. 15 soon. 
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T he MACROBERT AWARD for engineering 
and technology is the largest award 
in the world for the successful develop¬ 
ment of technological innovation. It is 
financed by the MacRobert Trusts, 
formed in memory of Sir Alexander 
MacRobert,founderof theBritish India Corporation. 
The Award consists of a gold medal and £25,000. 

The MacRobert Award is presented annually 
to an individual or small team who have made an 
outstanding and original contribution in the fields 
of engineering or physical technology, or in the 
application of physical science. 

MacRobert Award was 
won by a team of three BP geolo- 
W * J gists, Harry Warman, Alwyne 
Thomas af^ Dr. Peter Kent, for 
.then: geological and geophysical ex- 
plorati(m of fhe Alaskan North Slope 
Oilfield; BP's subsequent drilling has proved this to 
be cme of the largest oilfields in the world. 

The accuracy of the team’s survey was parti- 
cuIiEurly impressive, since the layer of permafrost 
that underlies most of the area 
renders conventional survey tech 
niques difficplt to interpret. 

Submissions for the 1971 
MacRobert Award are now 
being received; closing date is 
April 30. Full details foom: 






MaciR^rtAwprd Office, 

CoohcU of B^neering Institutions, 
2 Little Smith Street, London, SWL 
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the 

victinis prepared «to say 

anything £|fa|put what happened to him 
and the police are having some 
difficulty ia, finding witnesses. What 
clear is that the IRA appear to have*' 
taken on the role of self-styled police*^ 
men in the Catholic areas of Belfast, 
either because the authoritie? are not 
patrolling the ditoicti iti any number, 
or because Catholici have lost all 
confidence in the army and police and 
are prepared to tolerate vigilante 
bands to* catch and punish local 
offenders. .Neither possibility can givife 
much comfort to the RUC. 

There has also been a renewed 
outbreak of mob violence on the 
Catholic Ballymurphy housing estaite, 
on Belfast’s outskirts—the scene of 
many past riots. British troops found 
themselves, on Monday and Tuesday 
nights, targets once more for home¬ 
made petrol bombs and paving stones. 

Stormont reassembles next Tuesday, 
after the Christmas recess, with Major 
(^hichester-Qark’s governiment deter¬ 
mined to push ahead with the 
controversial, final parts of the 1969 
reform prograrrmie, butv‘ it is quite 
possible that a further deterioration in 
the security situation could renew the 
pressure from the right wing by Mr 
C’raig and Mr West. The six-month 
government ban on marches comes to 
an end on February ist, and it is very 
unlikely that the cabinet will decide 
to renew it, because 197* will have 
more 'marches than ever to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of Ulster’s 
existence. The Grand Orange Lodge 
har already announced its intention 
to celebrate the anniversary with a 



Uw and order style 
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time, the Civil Rights Association and Library for Science and 
People’s Democracy have express^ a and the British National 

determiniRtion to disrupt the officially,, —are to be combined wi 

_ at''.- 11. i_ T :i_ 



noH*«^U^'ian v,,- eiahftriti^ . 

planned" lor 

foreign ' indiiauiatia^ and ibeptkcal 
touriststhe province’s achievemeixts. 

A bigger cloud on the ^iimrnedii^te 
hori^n rfor the Cftfcheitci^^ 
government is the economic situ^itidn. * 
In recent weeki, there has been a 
series of important factory closures 
costing 700 workers their jobs. . 
future of the Harland'atwl Wofff ship-' 
vard in Belfast still rahkihs in some 
doubt, while Stormont and Whitehall 
have now been talking together for 


Lending 
nology 
iliography 
a single 

r, 


^ body. This British Lil ^ 

'Recording to the whitov* ^ , 
national library service rival 

in the world. By rrimns. 
and- rehousing^ all ffie research, lefcr- 
ence Ahd bibliograpkical facilities will 
brought together^, in BloOxns- 

bufy complex in Londoff faiid pio- 
vided wridi ffie extra spaC^^ which is 
uitfently needed^ while lending 
services will be jsited at Boftpn Spa in 
Yorkshire. . 

Lojtd i^ccles is sponsor!^ a schejpte 
wh^cb\ if- hot designed to cUt out alf 


n^rly months on what the ^ects, ’- f^nfialiticj or end all the discomforts, 
^ , cbuld certainly go a long Way towards 

reducing them. The numl>^;;of places 
for readers in the BritilA Museum 
Library and the sciende reference 
library, for instance, would be almost 
doubled—from fewer thaif^'t,7oo now 
to 3,600. 

It all seems so sensible and so desir¬ 
able it is hard to understand why the 
nation had to wait for <25 , years and 
the coming of Lord Eccles'^o get on 
with it. It has been a lonj^ story of 
hesitations by successive governments 
and protracted arguments al)out 
whether the Bloomsbury site was the 
right one for the project and how 
many and what kinds , of existing 
buildings would have to be knocked 
down to make way for the new. In 
fact, the previous Torv' government 
had approved a plan in outline, but 
the London borough of Ganiden, the 
local planning authority, qbjected—on 
grounds of housing needs and of the 
historic or architectural significance of 
Bloomsbury’s buildings. In 1967, three 
years after coining to TOwer, the 
Labour government uphew' Caniden's 
objections and set up a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Dr F. S. 
Dainton, to look into the'duestion of 
how to make the best use the libra¬ 
ries. That committee reportW in June, 
1969, and, nine months la^r, the last 
Labour government accept^ its main 
recommendation—the settfOT up of a 
national libraries auth6|wy. The 
present white paper also Iraiis heavilv 
on that report. 

As for meeting the;,Ca%^en argu- 
nienls, Lord Eccles says fte, too. is 
v'ery keen on the Blooiiiiife^i^ skyline. 
He reckons the new buil^lig can l>e 
put up—pot more tlikft wHe storeys, 
idglwsdtl" leaving' ropxn "ror housing 


erf the Tory regk>nal pblicy will be on. 
Ulster’s ambitious five-year develop¬ 
ment plan, laundhed last June. Unem¬ 
ployment in the province still tc^ the 
7 per cent mark, and there is little hope 
of it going down appreciably in the 
near future. All in all, Ulster is not an 
easy place for optimism. 

Libraries _ ' 

Making the best 
of the best _ 

Lord Eccles, the minister responsible 
for the arts, p)opped up on Wednes¬ 
day with much of his old coronation- 
type buoyajttcy^ With the issue of a 
white paper proposing the crea¬ 
tion of the British Library—a national 
libraries organisation—and the build¬ 
ing of a new national library for ref¬ 
erence and research next door to the 
British Museum, he reckoned he had 
something worth his {personal promo¬ 
tion. But not only had he a big plan ; 
he also claimed, with utter confidence, 
the agreement of his government col¬ 
leagues to provide the money to carry 
it out : some £36 million over a 
maximum of 13 years. He even justi¬ 
fied the spending of such large sums 
of public money on the grounds that 
the rationalisation of services which 
the project wOjuld* ?ichieve would bring 
added efficiency and might even save 
money in the long run. He made out 
a persuasive case. 

If his scheme goes through, it will 
do the kind of thing that librarians 
and other interested parties have 
been advocating for more than -15 
years. What are now four separate 


institutions^the Bri^sh Museiiih 

(vt^kh,»|j«dudes. the Natioi,ial ai^ without ^wphing any of the more 

Reference ^'llibrary of Science and important, huitdings listed as worth 

Invention), the National Central preserving. 
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matter should be tackled in the Qon- 
text of the question of security in the 
Indian Ocean and should not be 
debated in isolation, the Africans got 
their way. It will be thrashed out as a 
separate subject but not before Monday 
at the earKest—^after the discussions on 
economic affairs. 

The heavy dark clouds hanging Ugandan and Tanzanian view pro- Mr Heath will be pressed to dii^Iose 
threateningly over Singapore are an crastinaition has gone on long enough, whether there are any unpublished 

appropriate backdrop for this They want Britain to say plainly at this commitments under the Sinionstown 

Commonwealth heads of governments conference whether, having heard all agreements which his govemmertt have 

meeting. Despite the “ cautious their arguments, it still intends to inherited but if this is a card up his 

optimism ” expressed by Mr Arnold resume the sale of arms. If the answer sleeve he will want to keep it for par- 

Smith, the head of the Commonwealth is yes (and from what they have heard Hament. In any case he will stress that 

secretariat, the determination of the of Mr Heath’s statements in Indi^ the decision is primarily a matter of 

host and chairman, Mr Lee Kuan they have few remaining hopes that it policy and not being dictated by l^al 

Yew, to steer the conference away from will be no) their present intention is obligations. 

the rocks, and the good intentions of to withdraw from the Commonwealth. The Asians and other non-aligned 

such mediators as the Canadian prime It may then be impossible to avoid members are distressed that the east- 

minister, a head-on clash between a call for each member to stand up and west conflict is being directly brought 

Britain and the east African member be counted. This is what most delega- into the Commonwealth gathering, 

states seems inevitable. The attitudes tions dread most of all, and every It is being asked why, if as Mr Heath 

both sides have taken over the past possible device is being considered to claims he is acting in the interests of 

months have been reiterated in the past prevent it happening. Mrs Gandhi’s the western alliance, he has received no 

few days. decision not to come to Singapore overt support from America, Canada or 

The issue of the sale of British arms (though she had reason enough, in Nato. Most delegates would agree 

to South Africa wiH dominate the view of her election commitments) can that the security of the Indian 

conference. Nobody here is talking of be interpreted in this light. Her foreign Ocean is an important and press- 

anything else. The Asian states, whose minister would want time for consulta- ing topic and Of particular con- 

popukudons make up seven-tenths of tion which could be used to permit cem to Britain, but^ they deeply 

the Commonwealth’s, were hopeful passions to cool and wiser counsel to regret that Mr Heath’s Government 

that with the conference being held in prevail. The draft agenda, agreed after has decided to handle it in this way. 

Singapore, Africa and its problems three hours’ discussion by senior officials The Ceylonese working paper ^ the 

would for once take second place. Mr on Wednesday, gives the conference a Indian Octan, which is undCrsttlod to 

Gorton oS Australia has aliready chance to get into its stride before tern- call for its “ neutralisation ” and tb 

strongly reinforced this Viish bol pers get frayed by the arms issue. exprcM sharp di^pproval of the Anglo- 

probaMy to no avail. In the Zambian, Despite British arguments that the American decision to set up a com*- 


Around tjie rugged rock 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORAESPONOENT IN SINQAPOAE 






munications centre on Diego Garcia, 
may p^vidj? the opportunity for a 
rea^^d discussion on the subject knd 
for the idea to be put forward that the 
British should at least delay any 
decision on arms sales until there has 
been time to consider alternatives. Mr 
Ktian Yew has already poured 
water over the pious hopes of 
persuading navies to stay out of 
the I^ndjan Ocean. The Russians, he 
said in an interview, are there to stay, 
and he implied that he, for one was not 
particularly y^Orried about it. Mr 
Trudeau is reported to have es^ressed 
similar sentiments in New Delhi. 

The Africans will als6 come under 
strong pressures to stop short of 
expressing their distaste and anger at 
the proposed British action by complete 
withdrawal from the Commonwealth. 
They as well as Mr Heath will be 
begged to consider, in Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew’s words, the pluses and the 
minuses of the actions they con*- 
template. Not one of them wishes to 
act alone, and it is perhaps encourag¬ 
ing that no country has accepted 
responsibility for a set of resolutions 
which is said to be circulating, calling 
for withdrawal from the Common¬ 
wealth and economic action against 
Britain. 

It now Seems less likely that 
this conference will be disrupted by any 
walkouts. President Kaunda said at a 
reception on Thursday that he did not 
Contemplate this and President Obote 
said that any decision on Uganda’s 
future would be taken in Kampala. 
Nobody wants to upset Lee Kuan Yew, 
whose efforts to make this conference 
a success and run smoochlly have been 
remarkable. At a reception after the 
opening session, the delegates were in 
a more hopeful mood. When a Tass 
correspondent told Mr Heath he felt 
threatened by the presence of the 
British fleet in the Indian Ocean the 
Prime Minister saw the joke. 

Lee Kuan Yew’s opening address 
helped to generate a more realistic tone. 
He emphasised that no issue should 
exclude adequate consideration of 
others and said that although there 
could be a sharper division over the 
proposed arms satles than over the use 
of force in Rhodesia they would have 
to decide whether they could agree to 
disagm. If flh^ could not, he warned 
that it was unlikely that the Common¬ 
wealth, as at praent constituted, could 
long endure.* The subject they should 
concentrate on was the threat to all 
their .flponomies by protectionist ten- 
deni^|ij^^ the United States and the 
BEw would not flnd the ansD^ers 


COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE 

by letting the immediate issues blur or 
distort the broader picture. It was a 
speech well received by the British. 

Pressures from oppositions at home 
are also in the minds of the Caribbean 
delegates, and though sugar and 
bananas may be what they really want 
to discuss, they canot afford to dis¬ 
regard the detete on South Africa. 
Not even the Austmliahs, .whose sym¬ 
pathies for Mr Heati^ are perhaps 
strongest, relish Hyp 0? being 

his only supporters. Behind the smiles 
displayed before the cameras at "me 
opening session on Thursday morning, 
there were deep anxieties that in a 
week’s time them might not be many 
smiles about. Yet there ,may be enough 
who believe in the valhic to themselves 
and to the world of this “ club ” for it 
to be navigated around the rock for 
which h seems to be beading. 

Canada*s role _ 

Harder to laugh 

FROM OUR CORRCSPONDENT IN CANADA 

Two years ago he slid down the 
banisters at London’s Lancaster House. 
This year, on the way to Singapore, he 
rode a camel, drove a railway engine 
and laughed at protocol by putting a 
garland of marigolds around Mrs 
Indira Gandhi’s neck before she could 
welcome him to India with a more 
formal garland. On the surface Mr 
Pierre Trudeau can seem an irrepres¬ 
sible fun-seeker who looks on these 
Commonwealth conferences as a 
glorious occasion for a boyish outing. 
But recently he has clearly shown a 
new depth of feeling about the value 
of Commonwealth links : whereas in 
1969 the Commonwealth was to him 
merely “ a useful anachronism,” today 
he calls it unique. In the interval he 
has come to know and admire men 
such as President Julius Nyerere, Dr 
Busia, and Mr Lee Kuan Yew. With 
this change of attitude, he now seems 
like a contrary moon, tugging across 
Canada a flood tide of attachment to 
the Commonwealth at a time when 
this attachment is ebbing in Mr 
Heath’s Britain. 

This flood tide does not comprise 
a heavy undercurrent of economic 
calculation. Although Mr Trudeau will 
be interested to headr what is said at 
Singapore about the effects of Britairt 
joining the European community, this 
is not now a major , concern to Canada. 
The British share of Canadian exports 
has fallen from 17 per cent, in the 
late 1950s to yi per cent in .1969 ; 
the^ value of the sorcalled “ Common¬ 
wealth pref^acf^’V offereii ' to 
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Win hat fit ? 


Canada’s manufacturers in Britain is 
no longer significant ; and a; for 
durum wheat, Canadians were told hy 
Mr Heath himself in December that 
Britons were unlikely ever to change 
their taste in bread. 

Both Mr Trudeau and one of his 
predecessors described the Common¬ 
wealth in far less material tern^s this 
month, Mr John Diefenbaker, remi¬ 
niscing about the 1961 conference, when 
he led moves which ended with South 
Africa’s withdrawal, called the Com¬ 
monwealth “ a thing of the spirit ” ; 
Mr Trudeau spoke of “ the sense of 
values which can get countries to come 
together to discuss common issues.” 
This sense of values, he pointed out, 
could be lost if someone so forgot moral 
principles that he was prepared ' to 
do anything that was convenient.” Mr 
Trudeau’s warning to Mr Heath over 
the South African arms sales issue 
became more plainly explicit after his 
talks with President Yahya Khan and 
Mrs Gandhi on his way to Singapore ; 
for on Tuesday in Delhi he said that 
if a significant number of countries 
withdraw from the Commonwealth on 
the arms issue, Canada too would ser¬ 
iously have to consider withdrawing. 

At the same time Mr Trudeau has 
tried to inject some positive feeling 
into the Singapore conference. His 
suggestion that the Commonwealth 
leaders should discuss techniques of 
governing i»and decision-making 
pounded to some people like the whim 
of a professor eager , to hold a strange 
seminar on comparative government. 
But his motive was far frbm academic : 
if Mr Heath could learn.from Mr Lee 
something about how; to deal with 
trade untons, ojr if Qanada^could learn 
fro|th p^istan .Jidw, tb^speed up agree- 
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ment on a new constitutipn, the 
Comnionweakli links couW immediately 
acquits more practical vahie. 

Mr Trudeau’s e^ensive programme 
of calls on the way to Singapore and 
back shows how Canada’s links with 
the newer Commonwealth ‘.countries 
have l^oine stronger since the 
Colom^ plan involved in it develop¬ 
ment aid: in 1950. This has alsp indir¬ 
ectly led to a relaxation in Canadian 
immigration laws—with the result, for 
instance, that Canada is now richer by 
some 40,000 talented Indians and 
almost as many Caribbean settlers. The 
Commonwealth, to Mr Trudeau, is 
more than wilting marigolds. 


African attitudes ‘ _ 

Who'd walk out? 


Will the Commonwealth break up if 
Mr Heath sells arms to South Africa ? 
The public pronouncements of African 
leaders over the past few months may 
go some way toward providing an 
answer. These have seldom been expli¬ 
cit, often cryptic, and sometimes even 
delphic in their content ; they tend to 
hint rather than state, and thus leave 
more room for manoeuvre than has 
sometimes been supposed. 

Tanzania, Uganda and Zambia are 
usually regarded as the countries that 
would be the first to go. If they with¬ 
drew Kenya would probably follow, 
and that might precipitate Nigeria’s 
departure, 'rhis would almost certainly 
trigger off a chain reaction. At the end 
of it, the Commonwealth would at best 
look pretty anaemic. 

The impression given by the east 
African nations is that they would go. 
But only Uganda has said so categoric¬ 
ally : President Obote reiterated on 
January 8th that “ if Britain sells arms 
to South Africa, we would most 





Banda poihts anothar way 


regrettably leave the Comtnonwealth.v’ 
The clo$e$t tha^ ^^tetident Nycrcpe pf; 
Tanzania ha3 got tb tibis was in London 
in early October when he said /■. if’ 
aiw are sold, we will have to queiUon 
our 'role in the Commonwealth.*’ 
President Kaunda of Zambia, Who 
canvassed the idea of • Britain’s expul- 
rion during die summer, adopted a new 
approach after his contretemps over 
coffee with Mr Heath in October. It 
then became clear that threats only 
made Mr Heath more inflexible. 

At a press conference in Lusaka on 
January nth, President Kaunda 
warned of “ far-reaching conse¬ 
quences *’ should arms sales go ahead, 
but he would not be drawn on what 
these might be. He did, however, say 
that a number of important British 
projects in Zambia had been shelved 
until the matter of the sale of arms to 
South Africa was sorted out. The 


foniWoflott of' the 
sfiilbs 

Ghristmai m 

agfeem^im obliges'.firi^iwib!;^^^^ 
tp South Africa. 

Labour party 

there was any 'sut;)i 

Heath, whose other ' aigiwn!feii|^ ^ 

favour of the arms sales have 

as persuasive as he hoped>; hiwt 

represent himself as ah 

man simply hdnpurinjg a 

The “agreement” of 1955 
provided for the handing over of "the 
Simonstown naval base frotn Britain tb 
South Africa was not even formaliiied^ 


dismissal last week of 15 army and two 
air force officers—all British—from the 
Zambian forces stems directly from 
anti-British sentiment sparked off by 
the proposal to sell arms. 

Kenya appears to be more divided 
on the arms issue than its east African 
neighbours. President Kenyatta is 
almost certainly opposed to leaving the 
Commonwealth as a reflex action, but 
his colleagues might force him to 
follow suit if other countries lead the 
way. As for Nigeria, the country 
which is probably most susceptible to 
Russian advances gainpd through 
Britain falling into disfavour, it is 
playing its cards close to its chest. Dr 
Arikpo, the foreign minister, said in 
London in October that Nigeria 
“ would feel free to take any actions 
which it considered necessary for the 
protection of its own interests, even if 
such actions lead to the disintegration 
of the Commonwealth.” 

Some African leaders are therefore 
prepared, albeit reluctantly, to leave 
the Commonwealth. Others, such as 
Dr Banda of Malawi and Dr Busia of 
Ghana, are openly opposed, to sugh'^a 
move. They are better disposed 
towards the proposal of President 
Hpuphouet-Boimy of the Ivory Coast 
to enga^ in a ^ dialogue ” with South 
Africa, ^is idea wfirmly received 
by a. few countri«^-r-mostly French- 
speaking and ^u^de,^ th^ . Common- 
wealdi—^when it; was put forward in 
November, but w^ eclipsed at least 
tenctporarily by the attaibk on, Guinea 
shortly afterwards, ^ wh|ch. reldndiled 
aiitt-white feelings in Africa. The only 
country, to view the .break-up of the 
CSommonwealth with undisguised 
delight is Rhodesia. 


as a treaty : It was a mere exchange 
of letters. I'he South African niaMy, 
it was agreed, would be expanded by 
20 vessels, worth £18 million, to be 
built in British yards between 1955 
and 1963, But once these ships Hvere 
delivered, the British oorntnitinent to 
.supply amis was ended. Tn 1964 the 
ndw Labour government decid^ to 
comjjly with the UN Security Council 
resolution banning arms sales to South 
Africa, and no more material was 
supplied except 16 previously ordered 
Buccaneer aircraft, .sOme spares, and 
some radar. 

I'his may have strained Britjsh- 
South African relations, but it had little, 
effect on the Simonstown agreement. 
Britain kept its facilities at the base, 
and joint exercises continued to 
be held. A revision of the agreement'in 
1967 reduced the British naval presence. 
to near zero and left South Afri<» with 
more responribijity for defence of the 
sea area arouUtf me CapeL The details, 
of this^ revision have pot, hqon.^^de 
public, but it is known that there "was 
no ^reference to arms supplxeis. ^ 

Mr Wilson is therrforc right when 
he says that Briuin is hot bound by the 
agreement to sell ahy.i arms fit , 

Heath and the South African gb^irn- 
ment may ckum ' that the 
ernbargo departed from Aiie 
of the 1955 agreement; it was ' 
doubtless ,q^nied at the time thait 
Britain would coridhue to supply arms' 
well after 1963. But perhaps ironically,) 
this was/ So widely assuinedv^ no ; 
provirij^'to that eff^t was wri^n^hto 
the exchange of letters. 

f , “ * 4 ' '-4 ^ ' 

It would therefore seem that Mr ' 
Heath will have a hard job to justify" 
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any talk at Singapore of legal obltga^ 
tions under the Simonstown agreement 
—especiaHy when the ScKith Africans 
themsefves are complaining that it was 
t^ loosely framed to put Britain under 
any such obligation. Indeed, Mr Pieter 
Botha, the South African defence 
minister, has said that the agreement 
leaves British governments free to sell 
arms “ as it suits them,’* and the South 
African government is pressing the 
British to revise the terms again, so 
as to guarantee a regular supply of 
arms, before it submits any kind of 
shopping list. 


Five-power pact 


The defenders 

FROM A CORRESPONOENT IN SINGAPORE 


On his way t(j the Commonwealth 
meeting in Singapore, Mr Heath broke 
his journey at Kuala Lumpur and was 
thanked by Tun Razak, Malaysia’s 
prime minister, for Britain’s decision 
to preserve a military presence in the 
area. Last week, officials of the five 
[powers concerned —Britain, Australia, 
New Zealand, Malaysia and Singapore 
—met in Singapore. I'heir discussions 
were generally regarded as reasonably 
successful. But there was some dis¬ 
appointment that the Malaysians 
refused to let the jungle training ^icx)l 
in Johore l>e managed as a five-power 
responsibility. The other four countries 
will have to ask the Malaysians for 
penuission to use the sch(X)l—and 
approval may nOt always be autonjatic, 
at least for the Singaporeans. 

In Singapore, the change is 
attributed to Malaysian disinclination 
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to have lar^e numbers of Singaporean 
(mostly Ohinese) troops training there 
at one time. The delicate communal 
balance in Ma'layna makes this under¬ 
standable, if not necessarily acceptable. 
At present, the Singaporeans have 
nowhere else to go for jungle traning. 
I'he Malaysians may also want to 
assert their independence in the eyes 
of their Indonesian neighbours by 
taking full control of this special 
facility. 

The officials worked out a scheme 
for loose consultation between the five 
powers which is about as far as their 
basic commitnienit to one another is 
likely to go. The main achievement 
was to decide on the shape of the 
integrated air command, the only part 
of the military arrangements that will 
be truly five-sided. In naval and 
ground operation.s, the five powers will 
effectively function as three ; Malaysia, 
Singapore and the combined forces of 
Australia, New Zealand and Britain. 
The external powers will have a single 
force command but only the air corn- 
[x)nent will also be subject to a 
five-power command. 

For the three outside powers, the 
arrangements are a workable exercise 
in deployment and logis'tics. Politically, 
they depend on whether Malaysia and 
Singapore will continue to treat their 
defence as indivisible and on how the 
Indonesians react. In military terms, 
the air component is formidable 
(though the Malaysians would like a 
bigger British element in it) and the 
naval task force will be greatly 
strengthened by British participation. 
But the survival of the whole five-power 
framework will hinge on how clearly 
Malaysia and Singapore know what 
they want to do and agree to do it 
together. 

Arms sales _ 

La difference 

France does not give away arms under 
a “ Food for Peace ” programme. Nor 
has it ever been reduced to distributing 
them, at a loss, to “ traditional ” friends 
and then finding its own soldiers being 
shot down by 3 iem. Nor has it been 
obliged to stiffen its defences hastily 
against a neighbour whose upsurge to 
inHrtary power it had aided with both^ 
hardware and know-how. France has 
in fact shunned some of the more 
disastrous American, British and 
Russian gambits in the arms, traffic. 
And of Course it has not tried to ccmi- 
bine the sale of arms to a racist 
white-supremacy ^ regime' with the 



More than mirages 

maintenance of a special link with 
800 million brown and black people ; 
its 15 balkanised African ex-colonies, 
whose total population does not match 
Nigeria’s, .still need Frcncli money, 
arms and personnel too much to kick 
up any real fuss alxiut France’s .sale to 
South Africa “for medical purposes" 
of the armed helicopters that have 
enjoyed such good .shooting in Rhodesia 
since 1967. 

French arms sell on their merits. In 
1969 those merits earned £190 million, 
in 1970 as much as £540 million. M. 
Hugues de I’Estoile, t)he official head of 
French arms sales, has just given the 
figures to Lc Monde, thereby confirm¬ 
ing the estimates cited in The Econo¬ 
mist of last December 5th. But his 
British counterpart, Mr Lester Suffield, 
has maintained the customary British 
reticence on the subject, a reticence 
which used to be attribute to ffie idea 
that Whitehall thought the wh^e ffiing 
was faintly disr^utafaje. Now,, one 
might rather supftose that the British 
keep mum because, with their arms 
sales believed to be running at no more 
than £200 million a year^ Ihey h^ve 
little to crow About* u 

Vorater’a governzhent Actually bought 

8^0 lK>thiferatioh V 4t still 
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If yon oui’t say'harbour develqiHhmt'in Ajnibic,aik|^^ 


. We know, because we've been building in 
the Middle East since 1934. 

At present we are constructing « magnificent 
new harbour development for I!>ubai and complet¬ 
ing the city's up-to-date jumbo aiipoit. The value 
of this work amounts to over £3pjnillion. 

We are Richard Costain, BHtain^s foremost 
overseas Civil Engineering Contractor Nearly half 
our £100 million turnover is carried out overseas, 
so naturall^ we have tremendous international 
knowledge as well as technical skill and vast re¬ 
sources. International financing, differing climates 
and terrains, customs and laws have all become 
part of our experience. 

Wherever and whatever the project — civil 
engineering, building construction, mechanical 
engineering, dredging or mining - we can translate 
it into reality with the utmost efficiency. 

This is what the international language of 
Costain means. 
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The faceless men who are always there 


The war that never stopped 


King Hussein's promises to restrain his 
army, and his prime minister, weie 
just enough to persuade Mr Bahi 
Ladgham to carry on with his forlorn 
attempt to keep the peace rjetween 
the Jordanian government and the 
Palestinian guerrilljis. Fighting between 


smash rffeir movement. There are 
indications that some members of the 
government, including the prime 
minister and minister of defence, Mr 
Wasfi Tal, and some elements in the 
army are trying hard to do just that. 
Both sides have violated the various 


brand the other as responsible for 
larger clashes. Under the ceasefire 
agreement the army and the guerrillas 
were both ordered out of the towns. 
This order has been obeyed, up to a 
point. Both sides have their part-time 
armed militia movements and these 
remain in Amman and other towns. 
Jordanian soldiers are also suspected of 
patrolling the towns in the guise of 
policemen—which may help to explain 
the numerous reported attacks on police 
stations. Early this month there were 
two such attacks in Amman. The 
government claims that this was one 
of the initial causes of the fighting that 
developed at the end of last week ; the 
guerrillas say that the attacks were 
carried out by an extreme left-wing 
Jordanian movement and not bv the 
Palestinian resistance. 

In December the army drove the 
guerrillas out of Jerash, a town about 
23 miles north of Amman where they 
had, and claim they were allowed to 
have, their operational and administra¬ 
tive headquarters. On January 8th the 
army attacked a new guerrilla base in 
a village a few miles from Jerash : 
again the guerrillas claim that this base 
was established with the government's 
approval according to the ceasefire 
agreement ; but the government claims 
that the base should have been 
dismantled and moved to the Jordan 
Valley. 


the two sides has continued spoi^ically 
since the end of Jordan’s c^en civil 
war in September. Thi violence of the 
current outburst led Mr Lailgham, a 
fbrmeir Tunisian prime minister, to 
threaten to resign as chiof of the peace¬ 
keeping ioinmhtec unless the shooting 
stopped i|hmediately. That was in 
Cairo on January lotht He then flew 
to'‘ 1 [< 6 ndc^Vtd talk to King Hussein, 
w;ho hatf||^n, in a nursing home for 
tlicMpaslt thite weeks. On Wednesday, 
afttfr two talks with the king, Mr 
Ladgham left for ^unls saying waa,' 
cneouraged. W ^1^® assur^ihces he 
received agd wQuW“TO;jt^rm to 
Animar^nw^ king hi^^lf is expected 
to gp Saturday. / 

Pales^an resistance leaders claim 
that th^ Jordanian regime is out to 


agreements drawn up since the end of 
the civil war, but the army’s violations 
have ;been more sustained and more 
effective. It had begun to look as if 
Jordanian leaders were attempting, by 
several means, to finish the war that 
was cut short in September, partly by 
President Nasser’s intervention. With 
Nasser dead, tlie. king'out of the 
country and attention focu^d on the 
resumption of the • Ja^fing peace 
ini8riob,/they' ^ PJ**" - 

ti<jujm^y favourable dpi^rtunity. ^e 
^ wishes,'and his ability enforce 
‘ Ills yrishes, are boith quesdopabjie. It 
. wlH fce interesting' to jtee wheijicf, on 
his; return to Jordan/^' 
idianges his prime minUtSeri, ' v*; , 

With small-scale, sli^opling going,.pn , 
almost all the tiAie, each side can 


General Hilnii, the Egyptian com¬ 
mander of the Arab militar\^ observer 
team in Jordan, has pinned tlie blame 
for the present fighting squarely on the 
government. He reported that the 
army’s offensive in the Jerash area was 
contrary to the agreements. As an 
Egvptian, General Hilmi has no 
political reason to side with the 
Palestinians against the Jordanian 
regime : EgypJ^and Jordan are united 
ifi their„ anxiety that no guerrilla 
activity should disrupt such slender 
hopes a.s thjprp, for the .success of 
the Tarring missl^q, \ ^ 

. The IPalestinians are, .too aware 
,pf the schizophrenia vyitH \yhich most 
goWnments regard both' them- 
sf^lves and their resistance .movement. 
They are recognised as the people with 
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a true grievance and true rights, the 
root cause of the'Arab-Israeli conflict 
At the same time they ire shoved aside 
as a dangerous nuisance; their 
problems are seen as insuperable, their 
activities and ambitions as liable to 
wreck any agreement that might con* 
ceivably be gouged out of the Israelis. 

One of the more curious reports to 
emerge from the apparently cosy but 
certainly secret talks between Dr 
Jarring and Mrs Golda Meir in 
Jerusalem last weekend is that Mrs 
Meir suggested putting the Palestinian 
problem at the top of the agenda of 
the peace negotiations. This is so 
totally out of character with the manner 
in w^hich most Israeli leaders, and in 
particular Mrs Meir, dismiss the 
Palestinians and their problems that, if 
true. It tends to confirm the Egyptian 
suspicion that Israel’s primary aim is 
to put off any precise discussion of 
territory or frontiers. 

Rudi Dutschke _ 

Why the fuss ? 

FROM OUR BONN COARESPONDENT 

fiT 

Herr Rudi Dutschke, with his lean and 
hungry look and his impassioned 
performances on television, is much 
better known to the German public 
than to the British. In 1967 and 1968, 
when protesting students ran riot on 
German streets, his deep-set eyes glared 
from the screen night after night in 
millions of homes. The socialist 
students' mentor was seen to be a man 
of sincerity and even charni. But 
sometimes an uglier character was on 
show too—Dutschke the rabble-rouser 
:onspicuously in the van of runaway 
demonstrations that ended in destnic- 
:ion, looting and injury or death. 

It is not surprising that most German 
oress commentators sound a bit puzzled 
oy the vehemence of British protest 
igainst Herr Dutschke’s expulsion. 
They acknowledge that since he was 
hot in the head in 1968 and went to 
Sngland for treatment, he has h^irdly 
>een fit enough to play mudt of an 
LCtive part in politics. But they note 
hat his doctors say he is getting better, 
ind that he is well enough to hold 
political court, to travel out of political 
uriosity, and to have bc^ invited to 
^ork at Cambridge on a thesis. 

The HandeUblatt and the Sued- 
eutsche Zeitung, both liberal in 
utlook, agree vnth British critics of 
le ** questionable ptoceduie ** fallowed 
y the immigration appeals ^bunal. 
ney ask y^hy the dec^ve efwdencc 


against Herr Dutschke was withheld^ 
from him and hit counsd< Yet they' 
reproach Herr ^ DutscMce, who had 
undertaken to abihrih ftcm polMcai 
activity, for having kept, in tooch with 
“left-wing aciMsts,^^ lndt4ding repre¬ 
sentatives of the Black Panthers and 
ot Palestinian and Latin American 
guerrillas. 

Bom in Nazi days^ Herr Ddtschke 
grew up under the communist regime 
in cast Germany. When he cscap^ to 
west Beihn to avoid conscription, he 
became frCe to denounce the imperfec¬ 
tions of society openly and violently. 
He was and probably still is an 
insatiable revolutionary. Another lef^ 
winger, Professor Fleditheim of west 
Berlin’s Free University, once Chided 
him for demanding that there should 
be “no freedom for counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries." 

British intelligence presumably 
obtained some of its information 
about him from the west German 
office for the protection of ihe federal 
constitution. Shortly before the 1968 
attempt on his life, proceedings were 
initiated in which he was to be charged 
with instigating violent breaches of the 
peace. The proceedings were quashed 
because of the general amnesty granted 
by the Brandt government when it took 
office in 1969. He could return to 
Germany now if he wanted to. But he 
has accepted an invitation to lecture 
at Aarhus university in Denmark. 

Jugoslavia _ 

Zagreb's Cicero 

For the first time in Jugoslavia, a 
student has been elected to the post of 
pro-rector, a kind of deputy vice- 
chancellor. But the result of the 
election of a aj-year-dd Zagreb 
university arts student, Ivan Zvonimir 
Cicak, has been a fierce political 
squabble. The trouble h that Mr Cicak 
is rejected, by the official studeqf/ 
organisation," cycn though he was con¬ 
stitutionally ClectifKi on December a ist 
by the univenity asSetnUyi one-third 
of whose are Studenls/"’''^^ 

The student foaders claim -Mr 
Cicak is a bad student, a practising 
Catholic, an extreme Croat nationalist 
and the! friend of leading oppOritk^ 
intejlectuais. Mr Cicak does not deny 
his CafilfoUcism, but hC .efoes deny 
the diaige^Of Croat nejdnndim tod 
says that he ^ not the student 
oiganbatioU; he^I(rfi'>k)!j^ntarity 
two years ago, until its leaded withdraw 
this accusation. 



Not as docila as they look 


Mr Cicak has already attended at 
least one meeting of the new Zagreb* 
rectorate. The student leaders, furious 
at Cicak’s apparent unflappability, are 
canvassing support for a motion to 
convene a special meeting of the uni¬ 
versity assembly to cancel Cicak’s 
election and choose a new student pro¬ 
rector. This is proving difficult despite 
official support for the move by 
Croatia’s party leaders. Last week two 
student meetings had to be dosed 
because of the uproar caused by the 
organisers’ refusal to let the formidably 
persuasive Cicak, who is a prize 
orator, speak for himsdf* 

There have been other embarrass¬ 
ments for the student leaders. Although 
the Split students’ committee support 
the Zagreb call for new dectidm, 1,100 
Split Students sent a special ddi^tion 
to Zagreb last week to voice diMgree- 
ment with their leaders and to plead 
Mr Cicak’s case. Mounting a counter^ 
attack, Mr Cicak’s supporters in Zagreb 
have decided to run their ^ OWn 
candidate for the presidency ol 
Zagreb students. 

It is ironic that this should be hap¬ 
pening to Croatian student leaders who 
are known for their moderation and 
who support thefhr political leaden’ 
liberal momfi' proposals. Clearfy their ^ 
members do not ffiink that either they 
or their elden are doing enough. The^ 
students resent the slow pace ol 
mic and poHtfoal reform tod, In Croatia, 
the paSnful and humiliating sight of 
thousands of people leaving w the west ^ 
in search of tne employment tliey 
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: «tud<ent9 

^ few 

je goyeminent’s 
luu hit students 

I ^ 

these frustrations 
inducted the Zagreb electors to 
down’ the “(kstahKsbment” 
candidate for , a student 

ofiicial yidj^ of service in 

the H ^a^aratus, ’ and ' bend a 
receptive.to Mf.-.Gicak’s denuncia- 
tibn of to<rv|tolitics of manipulation.” 
fiy prbssuig dh with their attempts to 
iipj^dt Mr Cicak, tlie student leaders 
haye missed, a chance to demonstrate 
thatthey are not the manipulaton he 
accuses them of being. 

S^n , 

One down, but 
ten to go _ 

It is no small thing to sack a Spanish 
captain-general. The ousting on Tues¬ 
day of General Fernando Rodrigo 
Cifuentes—after he refused to resign 
quietly—had considerable political 
importance. As the commander of the 
ninth military region and captain- 
general of Granada, he was one of 
the X1 warlprds of the realm, and 
also one of the leading hardliners in 
the anny. Last week, in a fiery 
speech to a gathering of civil 
war veterans in Granada, he obliquely 
attacked the present cabinet, Opus 
Dei, and the priests who opposed 
the Burgos trial. It was that speech 
that made the government decide to 
remove him, just as it had dismissed 
the director of the staff training school, 
General Ariza, after he made a similar 
speech last May. 

General Rodrigo spoke of the army 
as the. bulwark of order in Spain, and 
declared that ** neither outside pressures 
nor inside pressui>es can diake its miind 
and spirit.’* He told the ** dissident 
church” to correct its attitudes, and 
complained of the influence of the 
catholic lay order Opus Dei in veiled 
terms when he mentioned ” the new 
white masonry that is trying to soyv 
discord in the heart of the nadoi;)^ 
institutions that are still in good n^di^ 
he^th/* He criticised the governi^nt 
obKquely for lack of iiimness and for 
ignoring the ** hierai^ic prini^e ’’; 
presumably he was thiitking of its subr. 
stitution ot,civilian experts for ^Idier- 
polijhciaxts am) falangtst. party bosses. 

To . outside world, G^er^l 
Rodrigo^ hmy have sounded like a 
voice in; the wUdemess, but he .has 


, , at home, 

themselves, in thU, j 





plenty of sympathisers inside Spain 
and most of the other captains-general 
are known to agree with his views. By 
removing him, General Franco has 
indicated that he does not mean to let 
his arm be twisted by the army. But 
strong pressures for sweeping changes 
in the government and for a puige of 
opusdeistas have built up since the 
Burgos trial, and they will find release 
in some way. Over the weekend Sr 
Sanchez Bello, the counsellor of the 
Spanish chapter of Opus Dei, said once 
again that his society is purely 
concerned with spiritual ends. That 
will not mollify the emerging alliance 
of civil war veterans and radical 
captains who view it as a sinister con¬ 
spiracy intended to cut the army down 
to size, and even to infect Spain with 
elements of modernity other than 
military hardware. 


India _ 

Winning is what 
matters 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


For more than a decade the popular 
Kasfbmiri leader, SheSkh Abdullah, has 
been demanding that India should 
adhere to the United Nations resolution 
on Kashmir and hold a plebiscite to 
determine the territory’s future. So the 
Indian government could hardly have 
been taken by surprise when the sheikh 
announced that his party, the Plebiscite 
Front, would campaign on this platform 
in the forthcoming general election. 
But last "weekend, on the pretext that 
state security was in danger, the govern¬ 
ment banned Sheikh AMullah and his 
associates from Kashmir for three 
months and put 500 of his party 
activists behind bars. On Tuesday, the 
Plebiscite Front was declared illegal. 



The goverxunent justified its action 
by insisting that^ the plea for a 
plebiscite on Kashmir, constitutes a 
violation of the law which wai specially 
enacted in 1967 to put all secessionist 
agencies out of action* This law was 
apphed in 1968 to ban the National 
Front formed by 'the Mizo tribal 
insurgents in north-east Ind<ia. The 
Hindu Jana Sangh party often 
demanded that Sheikh Abdullah and 
his party be similarly treated under 
the same law. But until last weekend, 
New Delhi 'had left them alone in the 
name of “ liberalisation.” 

Ibe sudden reversal of this policy, 
seven weeks before a general election, 
seems suspect even to the Jana Sangh. 
The party leader has condemned the 
government’s action as ” an election 
stunt.” Jayaprakash Narayan, the 
elder statesman who tried last week to 
dissuade Mrs Gandhi from moving 
against Sheikh Abdullah, called the 
government’s action ” foolish ' and 
cowardly ” and declared that this may 
jeopardise the possibility of a detente 
with the new government of Pakistan. 
The Statesman newspaper was closer 
to the mainstream of. Indian opinion 
when it stressed the dangers for India 
of Sheikh Abdullah’s “ palavers ” with 
Pakistan. But for all that Mrs Gandhi 
undoubtedly agrees, her main reason 
for banning the sheikh and his party 
at this time must have been pure 
machiavellian politics ; with the 
Plebiscite Front out of the way, her 
Congress party can expect to win the 
six seats in Kashmir. 

Cambodia _ 

Out of gas 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

Cambodia is going through another 
difficult period. Spirits rose in Pnom 
Penh last month after the courageous 
and successful defence of the village of 
Prey Totung and a general easing of 
the military situation in the north. But 
the North Vietnamese have been tight¬ 
ening their grip over Route 4, linking 
the capital and the port of Kompong 
Som, and the strain has begun to tell. 
Petrol lorries have been unable to use 
the road for almost two months. 

The attempts to carry fuel oil up the 
Mekong river have met with varying 
success, A South Vietnamese convoy 
turned back after communist forces hit 
brie of its boats loaded with petrol 
dixims. The South Vietnamese have 
said that they will provide naval escorts 
for the tankers belonging to commer¬ 
cial oil companies operating from 



From the 

isle that Columbus 
loved best 
...a new world 
source of nickel 



Alongside the meandering 
Yuna River, in a tropical 
valley ringed by green hills 
and backdropped with haze- 
blue mountains. 3.000 mea 
are creating the largest single 
industrial development ever 



undertaken in the Dominican 
Republic. 

It's the enormous ferro- 
nickel project of Falconbridge 
Dominicana. C. por A.—a 
massive new source of nickel 
for the world. 

Centuries ago gentle Tainos 
roamed the Yuna valley, long 
before Christopher Columbus 



stepped ashore^dufing his 
epic discovery year of 1432. 

Columbus loved the island : 
he called it La Espa^ofa, 

And when ho died in Spain 
his request that his 
remains be laid to rest in 
Hispaniola was honoured— 
his tomb is enshrined in the 
cathedral of Santa Maria 
la Manor In the picturesque 
capital of the Dominican 
Republic, Santo Domingo. 


In 1955. almost 
five hundred years later. 
Falconbridge became 
interested in the nickel¬ 
bearing soils near the Yuna— 
as had other organizations 
before it. 

Exploration was 
undertaken. And by 1959 
metallurgical research 
confirmed that no known 
process permitted the 
economic recovery of nickel 
contained in the tens 
of millions of tons of ore 
outlined. 

So Falconbridge undertook 
ten years of painstaking 
research and patented a 
pioneering pyrometallurgicai 
process that produces 
ferronickel from the moist 
red lateritic ore. 

International financing was 



arranged, and in 1969 
Falconbridge Dominicana 
commenced work on 
the vast £82 million industrial 
project. It will boost 
Falconbridge's nickel output 
by 60%. Startup Is scheduled 



for late this year. 

Falconbridge ... miner, 
smelter, refiner and 
international marketer of 
nickel—the metal that makes 
other metals better metals— 
and the growing hub of an 
international group of mining 
and industnal companies 
that produce many basic 
products. 

FALCONBRIDGE 

Toronto Canada 
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Burning oil on tho Mokong 


Pnom Penh. No one kno^s how fre¬ 
quent such convoys will be. The fuel 
shortage is making life difficult in the 
capital, and also hampers air force 
operations and the distribution of the 
rice harvest. It has become very hard 
to get petrol in the capital, and there 
are power cuts. 

Military experts in Pnom Penh have 
never thought much of the Cambodians' 
chances of getting the communists off 
Route 4 by their ow^ unaided efforts, 
because the North Vietnamese are 
believed to have strong positions 
at the Pich Nil pass where 
the road goes through thickly forested 
mountains. They have the advantage 
of the terrain and have had plenty 
of time to prepare themselves for air 
attacks. 

It is already noticeable that the best 
Cambodian troops—the American- 
trained Khmer Krom from South 
Vietnam and the paratroops—are being 
used in almost all the tough spots. It 
is striking that the ordinary Cambodian 
foot-sloggers have managed to keep up 
their morale in abominable situations 
but they badly need training. 

The American commanders in 
Saigon have been watching develop¬ 
ments in Cambodia with concern. 
General Weyand, the four-star general 
likely to replace General Abrams as 
commander-in-chief in South Vietnam, 
and the chairman of the joint chiefs 
of staff. Admiral Moorer, both visited 
Pnom Penh recently to t^e a look for 
thej:)aselves. But they cannot give the 
Cambodians support on the ground. 

The South Vietnamese have emerged 
as the Cambodians’ real protectors. 
TTiey are helping to clear Route 4, 
but. are not visibly enthusiastic 
atout this sort of operation. They are 
really interested in the ^ parts ^ of 
Cambodia that have immediate tactical 
bearing on the war in VietnaaTi. TTiat 
means the border areas east of the 


Mekong. And they would like the 
Cambodians to pay for the cost of their 
operations in Cambodia. The Cambod¬ 
ians supported by the Americans, have 
refused. But the South Vietnamese 
realise that what happens in Cambodia 
is bound 'to affect the war over the 
border and the fact that they have sent 
troops along Route 4 is a sign of how 
serious they judge the situation to be. 

Uruguay __ 

What are they 
after ? 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN 
MONTEVIDEO 

It is cruelly appropriate that the first 
British ambassador to be kidnapped by 
Latin American terrorists should have 
been Her Majesty’s envoy to Monte¬ 
video. Britain still has considerable 
influence in Uruguay and its diminished 
world r6le has not lessened traditional 
affection for the former great power 
which helped bring the small country 
into ex'istence as a buffer state between 
Argentina and Brazil in Canning’s 
times. Mr Geoffrey Jackson maintained 
the “ special relationship ” with 
Uruguay and managed to avoid the 
friction that might have resulted from 
fhe British bah on imports of 
Uruguayan chilled and frozen meat. He 
was known to have approved of 
President Pacheco Areco^ firm stand 
against the Tupamaros. 

The Uruguayan poUce believe that 
40 or 50 people are involved in the 
kidnapping, nicluding those with 
‘‘sup^rt” jobs. Its success has pro¬ 
voked a belated re-exaxnination of the 
security of Britrrti diplomats in danger- 
areas; 

A foreign office security expert flew 
W Mcintf^deor immediattiy and was 
followed by Mr OK^r Wright, the 
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pDessurq" to force-, 

Areco negoUate Mi;- j4Bjii«on*| 

release. . ' , 

: r The first woM ik* 

. ^ikune on Su nday; 

; Worded “ tlCKfAinunfqufi -'i 
The 90inm!iiiuqufijaid;d)j^.&£^^ 
head !' at^ 

the 

held With the kidnapped 
sill,, Sehhor Due Gpmide, .tfai" 
AmeHcan agrononust! Dr Clai^ tW' 
and that all were “in peffeht'‘'hei|^V,. 

The search' (iterations of .Cbe 
and die army have been intensified 
Praident Pacheco suspended ilidiviTOiiC' 
guarantees on Mbn^y nig^ht. ThhOkhjrtt;; 
of emergency will last ' 

allows house searches without 
and the indefinite detention of stiispecte> ,; 
President Padieco had asked 
manent commission of congpress, whieh 
acts during recess, for 90 d»y^ 
August, after the kiUiiig the' 
American police adviser Dan’ 
Mitrione, he asked for 60 days and 
got only ao. There is little opthnisnt 
that the search will be fniiddh ; 
Senhor Gomide and Mr Fly have., 
been safely hidden for oyer'five tnOndis... 

So far, the Ti^triaios have ma^fe 
no new detbands. They hav«.whhdntwh' 
their offer to free Mr Fly In'.^h^nge 
for the publication of a prodlkniadOrf. 
Sources close to the guerrillasdn MoOte- 
video this week, told foreign . journaHils 
that no conditions would be set for Mr 
Jackson’s release and that it would,be 
three months before anydiing 
heard from or about him. It Wsis-tdsb 
implied that the ambassador would not 
be harmed. But it looks as if rthe 
government must face a long wait.' •; 


Bolivia _ 

The army rrtisfires 

President Juan . Jos 4 , Tortez has 
comfortably overcome the. late^ 
attempt to overthrotv hkn. In' the early 
hours of Monday morning. ri^Mving 
officen of the Ingavi regmient and 
officer*cadets vdio.. rallied , to their old 
mentor, Colonel Hugo Banzer, launched 
an abortive coup in die capital* They 
seized several loyaliH comptf^tl^i 
including the chin, of staff,' Genptgl 
Samuel Gallardo, as hostagos- Byt ^ 
attempted putteh' : quickly fiaz^ oi)t 
as the presidentiH guatd and the 
force canoe to the: aid of 
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Tl*J:^rrez. 'agoi radical 

young pilo»& helped to* brin^ General 
Torrez to pcwir \vben they drove a 
right-wing juiUa out of the presidential 
palace. This tim<^ they bombed and 
strafed his enemies in the Miraflores 
barralcks, just outside La Paz. 

It is too early to say that General 
TprreZ has finally got control of his 
aimed forces. Since «this radical soldier 
took power in the confusion that 
follow^ the fall of President Ovando 
last October, he has had to fend off 
successive challenges from within the 
largely conservative officer corps. The 
latest uprising, like the rumblings in 
the officer training school just I^fore 
Christmas, was partly a bitter reaction 
to the release of R6gis Debray. Its 
immediate cause was the transfer last 
week of the notoriously unreliable 
Ingavi regiment from the capital to 
Bolivia’s northern frontier. 

Each unsuccessful coup has been 
followed by a purge of the officer 
corps. Some of General Torrez’s 
grudging supporters in the unions and 
the student federations maintain that 
his programme for “ revolutionary 
nationalism ” will be secure only if the 
army is disbanded. Their miinimuni 
demand is for a civilian militia to 
balance the armed forces, and it now 
looks as if General Torrez may be 
thinking about reissuing arms to some 
of the tin mii>ei>r-although that idea 
is anathema even to most of the officers 
who;back his plans for social reform. 

Whtit is happening in Bolivia is a 
test of whether the army can really 
succeed in making what Peru’s General 
Velasco has called “ revolution with 
order.” General Torrez believes in a 
four-headed alliance between the army, 
the unions, the students and the 
peasants (more than a quarter of a 
milliDn of whom are oiganised on para¬ 
military lines). But the armed forces 
and the tin miners are bitter traditional 
enemies, and General Torrez is still 
criticised by some of the leaders of the 
BoHviAn Workers’ Federation as an 
“ ultra-conservative ” despite his 
naltionaUsation programme and his 
plans, for elections in June. General 
Torrea Will now have to try harder to 
bibaden his power-base, and that will 
mean leaning more heavily on the 
unions.^ Thirt <will leave him less 
exposed to his^enetr^ within the army, 
but more ibeposed to his enetnies on the 
extreme left who may want to replace 
him with someone like the union boss, 
Sr AtP of wiMth proves 

the of Genera)' Torrez’s own 

remarjclhat fhe’Uggest.'problem for a 
BoIiS)^ president is survivid. 
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The angels let me down 

Cameroon 


Coup de grace 

Monsignor Albert Ndongmo, the 
Roman Catholic bishop of Nkonsamba 
in Cameroon, was sentenced to death 
by a military tribunal on January 6th. 
In company with 75 others, he was 
accused of attempting to overthrow the 
government of President Ahmadou 
Ahidjo. The day before, he had been 
found guilty of terrorist activities for 
which he had been sentenced to life 
imprisonment. Five others, including 
Ernest Oiiandie, the leader of the 
banned People’s Union of Cameroon 
(UPC), were also sentenced to death. 

The bishop is reported to have 
admitted his desire for a coup d’etat. 
But his hopes, he said, were pinned on 
heavenly intervention to ensure no spill¬ 
ing of blood. He had hoped (that angels 
would achieve a spiritual coup. This, 
however, did not prevent him giving 
arms to his accomplices though these, 
he said, were meant for symbolic and 
not violent purposes. 

The bishop’s diocese is populated by 
the Bamileke tribe which, since colon¬ 
ial days, has been a thorn in the side 
of governments in Yaounde. Much of 
the UPG’s support has come from the 
Bamileke'whose affinity to the Ibos of 
Nigeria is marked. Both occupy over¬ 
populated areas and have a reputation 
for commercial acumen ; both are out 
of sympathy with the Moslem negth 
of their countries. 

President Ahidjo—himself a Stoslcm 
northerner, and an authoritarian one to 
boot—clearly decoded that this Jime 
clemency would contain die txuber- 
^ the Bamileke 

On ' he. 4iy4iii»hu- 

tied Mgr Ndongmo^ death^ljtc^ 


the American and 
Bpilib 1 go^^rnm^tft > announced their 
wiihdraWfti^ Membership of the 
UfiSted /lotions ass^bl)^’r “ commit- 
tee of on (tetoloi^tion. This 
\ ihovc should by all true 

two 

, ’^verjE^mehts were too to state 

/roally cdnvincinjg reaMfis . for their 
action. > 

The committee of 24 is officially 
known as the “ Special Committee on 
the Situation with regard to the 
Implementation of the Declaration On 
the Granting of Independence to 
Colonial Countries and Peoples.” 
Throughout the past decade its mem¬ 
bers have been haranguing each other, 
voting resolutions, and piling up 
mountain ranges of documentation. 
1 hey have travelled around the world 
in costly convoys and returned laden 
to the gunwales with information that 
was already available in most public 
libraries. 

All this might be dismissed as harm¬ 
less, if eccentric and expensive, 
activity ; some of it may even have 
had an educational value, if only for 
the committee themselves. But unfor¬ 
tunately this has not been all. 
Supposedly, the committee is meant to 
promote the interests of the 
inhabitants of dependent territories, 
and to put those interests first in all 
Its dealings. In practice, a majority 
of its members have chosen flatly to 
ignore the wishes of the peoples of 
certain territories, and have recom- 
-mended that these territories should 
be subjected to regimes that are 
wholly repugnant to their inhabitants. 
The bland proposal that Gibraltar 
should be simply handed over to Spain 
was a case in point. 

It has become di^ult to get self- 
respecting people to serve on the 
committee. Gwernments that had 
^Qcept^ membership have already 
sought to back out, but have found 
nobody very anxious to fill their 
places. The committ^^ has become a 
laughing stock, and( has thereby done 
harm to the cause it was supposed to 
further. If ffic hitthbers of the Uruted 
I^ations as'>a whole want to make a 
^rious contribution, to the completibn 
of ^^potomsation, * they (Mght to 
acK^wtedge that the committee has 
; been, a fia^, scrap h, and make a 
Trpish si|irL Jhe Ameri^ri aftd British 
provide an opportunity to 


of the shape of things to come 



At Toyota safety is always on our 
minds. This air bag system is an 
example of some of the things we 
are doing to reduce the risk of 
injury on the road.When an inboard 
radar and computer sense rapidly 
approaching trouble, it inflates a re¬ 
straining bag with an inert gas in the 
fraction of a milii-second.Thedriver 
is prevented from being thrown 
against the front of the oar and the 
bag cushions him against shock. 

Yet to be adapted for everyday 





TOYOTA 


use, fhis device^is' a concrete ex- 
,ample of Toyotp'a determination to 
niaintain its leadership by intensive, 
endeavours on track and bench. 
The many ideas being tried out by 
Toyota's engineers and designers 
mean that your, nevy .Toyota will 
not only be ^ttei; looking'buf more . 
exciting and'C^forteble, yet safer; 
than ever before. [ 

- Toyota...the car th||t^gives yotM 
more of the things yw've ahl»ay4 
wanted. 
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Democrats for a democratic 
Congress 

Washington. DC 


Ritually bemoaning last week the short¬ 
comings of the Congress that had just 
disbanded, President Nixon used words 
to which his opponents themselves, the 
liberal Democrats in Congress, would 
hardly demur opportunities lost, the 
capacity to decide lacking, outmoded 
procedures and so forth But when they 
join battle next week to make the new 
Congress better able to respond to the 
needs of the day it will not be in any 
spirit of helpfulness ^ to the Nixon 
Administration On the contrary, the 
party bells are ringing 
Totting up the balance sheet of 
the electfions of 1970, the progressively 
inclined Democratic Study Group sees 
a gain of a dozen votes in the House for 
the opponents of Mr Nixon’s policy 
in Indochina and a bigger gam, between 
15 and 20 votes according to the 
subject, for the advocates of liberal 
domestic policies Apart from their 
partisan interest in putting the best 
face on the Democratic party, and a 
relatively poor face on the Republican 
Administration, for the 1972 election 
campaign, these groups have an interest 
of substance, the preservation from 
Republican cutting and pruning of the 
Democratic programmes enacted in the 
1960s This theme marked the 
clashes of the past two years between 
Congress and th^ Administration on 
such matters as grants for schools, 
hospitals and public housing 
It will recur all the more conspic¬ 
uously in the new Congress because 
the Democrats s^mell the chance of 
recovenng control of the executive 
branch making a fresh start on the 
country’s social and economic prob¬ 
lems after the setback of the Vietnam 
war and the mterlude of Mr Nixon’s 
Presidency Their general approach is 
much as Jt always was, a preference 
for th^t active federal ipterventiony 


which Mr Nixon last month, in his 
veto of a Democratic bill to promote 
the training of family doctors, called 
“ the traditional approach of adding 
more prograimiies to the almost unman¬ 
ageable structure ” 

Little as he has to show for it so 
far, the Republican President is equally 
committed to the reordering and con¬ 
solidation of this multitude of not 
always well-related activities, together 
with the devolution of responsibility for 
domestic problems to the localities 
which are closest to them There is 
renewed talk of amalgamating depart¬ 
ments and cutting out redundant 
offices Mr Nixon’s proposal for sharing 
federal revenues with the states and 
cities is the heart of his approach to 
domestic government and he has said 
that he will fight for it m the new 
Congress But he will not want to leave 
the Democrats with all the good tunes 
His welfare reform is a piece of ground 
on which the principle of orderly 
co-ordination and the demand for 



Atpfrtca ifas a new Mr Spaakar too 


social reform come together andjt 
indeed break up the party iroSltt;!^ ^ 
the last Congress, to such thaft 

in the end no bih was pas$e4 at a))* 
This time, if Mr Nixon ab)e hold 
his own conservatives in Une^ hb ipav 
force the Democrats to a 

1 he coming week, as the new 
Congress assembles, will see a number 
of short, sharp and m important 
respects decisive contests as the two 
parties in each house try to get theni^** 
selves into shape for the legida4ve 
and political struggles that face them* 
In fact the opening of every Congress 
since 19^9 has seen an attempt m onye 
wav or another to loosen the grip of 
the elders and make the leg^|auve 
process more responsive to thq wishes 
of the rank and file There have^pvqn 
been some sinking successes, as ip 1963+ 
when the liberals m the House 01 
Representatives managed to break the 
conservative majority in the Appro¬ 
priations Committee and the Ways apd 
Means Committee and even thrust a 
wedge into the absolute power of the 
Rules Committee over the legislative 
agenda Two southern Demperatiq 
Congressmen were even styripped of 
their seniority in that year after 
campaigning for the Republican presi¬ 
dential capdidate, Mr Goldwater. 

But scnionty as the criterion for 
choosing chairmen pf committees and 
the remarkably ample powers of the 
principal committee chairmen, once 
chosen, have proved extremely durable. 
Once more this year the groups 
interested ip reforming Congress have 
been pressing the attack ofi these two 
points Seniority has never been an 
absolute rule and the party caucus 
could and did disregard it on occarion, 
choosing a less senior man because it 
thought him the better, ^^ut i’p reefent 
years the Caucus (that is, the parlia¬ 
mentary party sitting as a body) has 
had little choice but to accept a list 
of chairmen compiled by another body 
of elders, the party’s Comx^ttee on^ 
Committees To make things ^rae 
House has had a weak $peal^r under 
whom the power of the elderly chair¬ 
men flourished. The par^ princ^Dy 
concerned is the Democratic 
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as diQ majority party in the House, 
almost pepnaoiently, has to provide 
both the Speaker and the chairmen. 

Two years ago an attempt was made 
to displace the aged Spesiker, 
Mr McCormack and, although it failed, 
he has now retired from the speaker- 
ship and from Congress. Mr Carl 
Al^rt of Oklahoma, who will be 
elected in his place next week, is no 
revolutionary but he showed himself 
not unsympathetic to a degree of 
reform last year when he concurred 
in the appointment of a committee 
under Mrs Julie Hansen, of Washing¬ 
ton State, to report on desirable 
changes in the committee system. 

The main complaints were that com¬ 
mittee chairmen were able to ignore 
the wishes of the party caucus and that 
the composition of the committees 
themselves did not provide working 
majorities for the pa^’s liberal 
policies. The seniority principle plays 
a part in both complaints and it 
reserves the most desirable positions to 
members who can sit for ever because 
they come from one-party states and 
districts, very often in the South. 

Mrs Hansen’s report proposes several 
changes, including a formal statement 
that appointments “ need not neces¬ 
sarily follow seniority ” which, the 
reformers hope, will make the incum¬ 
bents feel more vulnerable, and there¬ 
fore make them act less arbitrarily, 
than some of them do. It would also 
give the sub-committee chairmen some 
rights in presenting their legislation to 
the House, would limit the number of 
sub-committee chairmanships which 
one member may hold and would give 
committee members a prescriptive right 
to join in questioning witnesses rather 
than awslit, as now, the chairman's 
feeling that they are senior enough. 

If they can muster the support, the 
reformers want to 150 further in chang¬ 
ing the rules to redistribute power ; the 
party meeting will have to fight it 
out before the new Congress opens 
fonnally. They also want to take the 
opportunity to get rid of one or two 
of the existing elderly chainnen, includ¬ 
ing the heads of the Rules Com¬ 
mittee and the Agriculture one. 

A third who is thought to be 
especially vulnerable is Representative 
McMillan of South Carolina, chairman 
of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, a man about as unfitted by 
background and habit as could be 
found to wield authority over the 
largely black city of Washington. The 
rcfonners will try to replace Mr 
McMillan with a NcRro, Representa- 
tiw Charles Diggs. Tj^le^appointment 


of another reactionary chairman" from 
South Carolina, Mr Mendel Rivers of 
the Armed Services Committee, might 
have been challenged but for his death 
at the end of December. The man next 
in seniority to Mr Rivers on the com¬ 
mittee, Mr Edward Hubert of Louis¬ 
iana, is expected to succeed him without 
difficulty. Between the politics of the 
two there is little to choose : but the 
reformers have no heart for too many 
fights at once. 

Mr Albert’s elevation to the Speaker- 
ship leaves room for a contest to 
succeed him as majority (that is, 
Democratic) leader in the House of 
Representatives. The third man in 
the majority party’s hierarchy, the 
Democratic whip, is Representative 
Hale Boggs of Louisiana, who took Mr 
Albert’s place in that office in 1962. 
Mr Boggs hopes to follow Mr Albert 
again into second place, but the 
reformers do not want to create the 
appearance of an automatic succession. 

In any case, Mr Boggs is none too 
popular, partly for personal reasons, 
partly because of the zeal with which 
at one point he supported Mr Nixon’s 
tax requests against what some 
Democratic members believed to be 
the party’s interest. The reformers 
have an attractive rival candidate. 
Representative Morris Udall of 
Arizona, a liberal from the south-west 
whom some people think more able 
than his brother, who was President 
Johnson’s Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr Udall has proposed that if he 
is elected leader he will rotate the 
choice of whip (whom the leader 
appoints) every two years, thus making 
the party hierarchy a little more elastic 
again. With at least two other 
candidates in the held, the outlook is 
uncertain. But Mr Albert has declared 
himself neutral and a straw poll just 
taken shows Mr Udall in the lead. 


Economic activism 

.. ,■ ..p .. 

President Nixon has not waited for his 
new Budget, due at the end of the 
month, to prove that he is now pur¬ 
suing an “activist economic policy.’* 
No sooner were the December unem¬ 
ployment figures published, with a 
shocking 6 per cent of the labour force, 
4.6 million people, out of worl^ the 
hight^t in' nine years, th^ti he 
announced an imprq^^ement in the , tax 
allOwiu^s for d^rteiation of capital 
il^Yeil^hts. Among other cha^^jbm^ 
ilMMlfment uiay now be iwrittihvbfll^^ in 
26 per cent less time than previously. 
This, it is estimated, Wilt give business- 
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men an extra $2.6 billion in 1971, a 
year when their spending on new 
plant and equipment, normally a strong 
growth factor in the economy, had 
been expected to flag badly. 

Mr Nixon argued that his generosity 
would “ help create jobs *’ and “ pro¬ 
mote economic growth.” But in fact the 
relaxation will have little effect before 
the second half of the year and only 
then if manufacturers see some pros¬ 
pect of a rise in consumer demand to 
justify an expansion of their facilities ; 
they are operating at only 76 per cent 
of capacity at present. 

Businessmen would have preferred 
the time allowed be 40 per cent 
less as recommended earlier by a 
presidential task force on the subject. 
But Mr Nixon felt that 20 per cent w'as 
as far as he had authority to go with¬ 
out consulting Congress. In fact ques¬ 
tions are being raised about his 
authority to go even this far, mainly by 
people who object to his helping the 
business community when in their view 
it would be more useful to help poor 
people, particularly the unemployed. 

But the President’s business friends 
did not feel favoured by his second dis¬ 
play of economic activism two days 
later. This took the form of a sharp 
rebuke to the Bethlehem Steel Cor¬ 
poration for putting up prices, coupled 
with a reminder that the protection 
provided by voluntarv’ agreements 
with foreign producers, limiting imports 
of steel, could eaflly be removed. There 
is to be an immediate review by a 
cabinet committee of the implications 
of the Bethlehem increase, of 12^ per 
cent on its prices for steel used in con¬ 
struction, some 15 per cent of ship¬ 
ments. This increase was not only 
unprecedendy lirge in itself but it also 
implied that the prices of other steel 
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products^would be goit^ up as well 
before long. As The Ecpnomist went 
to press, none of the other large steel 
firms had 'followed Bethlehem’s 
example, although the industry is com¬ 
plaining that the President obviously 
does' not understand the seriousness of 
the problems that it faces as a result 
of firing costs and poor earnings. 

The President took a similar firm 
stand against a specific industry when 
oil prices went up some weeks ago. But 
it is doubtful whether this approach 
will be effective enough to satisfy those 
influential officials of the Federal 
Reserve System who are convinced that 
some more direct attack on inflation 
is needed. Until the central bankers are 
satisfied about this they are unlikely to 
allow the money supply to expand as 
liberally as the President might like. 
Last week’s reduction in the discount 
rate, the interest charged by Federal 
Reserve banks on loans to member 
banks, to per cent, the lowest since 
the er>d of 1968, was largely a matter of 
following the existing downward trend 
of the money market, the result of the 
falling off in the demand for loans. 


Come to our trial 


In the eyes of the Russian government 
it is only giving'the Americans as bad 
as it gets. In retaliation against what 
they call connivance by the American 
government in criminal anti-Soviet 
activities by Zionist extremists in the 
United States, the Russians have 
sanctioned anti-American protests in 
Moscow, the intimidation of Americans 
and attacIU' oil American propel^ 
there., Moscow’^ patience has certainly 
been iieverely tri^ in the past few 
months by anti-Soviet demonstrations 
by militant Jewish groups in America. 
These reached a new height last 
month with protests against the death 
sentences pronounced by the Russians 
on two Soviet Jews charged with hi¬ 
jacking and finally culminated last 
week in a bomb explosion at one of the 
embassy’s buildings in Washington. But, 
far from sympathising with the violent 
activities inspired by the Jewish 
Defence League and its supporters, 
leaders of the more moderate Jewish 
communities have joined President 
Nixon in condemning the attacks. 
Official protection for Soviet buildings 
[las been stepped up and Mayb^ 
Lindsay of New York City is cracking 
down on the Jewish Defence League 
there. ' 

tlie have tried to turn 

tables Americans by drawing 
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Angela helps her lawyers 


attention to the plight of Miss Angela 
Davis. Miss Davis, a black communist, 
is now being held in California on 
charges of conspiring to murder and 
kidnap. She is accused of supplying the 
guns used in an abortive attempt to 
free three prisoners during their trial 
in California last August. In a letter to 
President Nixon 14 Russian scientists 
and intellectuals, who undoubtedly 
have the blessing of their government, 
pleaded that her life be safeguarded. 
But the President threw the attack off 
balance when he invited the 14 to 
attend the trial. Behind the invitation 
is a challenge to the Soviet Union to 
of>en its trials to outside observers. For 
this reason alone the 14 are unlikely 
to attend. 

The Russians’ plea is particularly 
significant because several of the 
signatories are prominent in the small 
and struggling human rights move¬ 
ment in Russia. What they and others 
fear^ and what Miss Davis and her 
lawyers are trying-to prove, is that she 
is being prdllecuted for "her beliefs both 
as a black militant and a cornmui^ist. 
In order to make sure that ' these 
political questions are not obst^ured , 
Miss Davis, who is a brilliant young > 
teacher of philosophy, has asked to be 
allowed to act as co-counsel together 
with her chief lawyer, a procedure 
almost unheard of in American law. 

Unlike the trials of other black 
militants and white dissenters, this 
one has not so far g^pi^tdct eartt^e 
interest ampng either radicar studento 
or Black Pa^e^ M^t^Of ^ 

is being 1^ 

family and nearly 50 cities AW have 
“ free Angela ” committees. Miss Davis 
has^ been quiet, neitly dressed and 
polite during her appearances in count 
and her trisd, once it gets under way, 
ipay i$e soberer and more convention^ 
than have been those other anti- 
establishment figures recently. 


Target 72 _ 

Senator Robert Dole of Kansas, whose 
appointment as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee was 
expected to be announced on Friday, 
had two qualifications for the job. He 
wanted it badly and campaigned for 
it relentlessly ; no one else seemed 
interested in a post carrying little 
actual power so long as.the big poli¬ 
tical decisions about the next presiden¬ 
tial campaign were to be taken in the 
White House. Mr Dole, a newcomer 
to the Senate, had also appointed him- 
.self the first line of defence there for 
the President’s policies, right or wrong. 

A good many Republicans will be 
unhappy that Mr Nixon has chosen 
so arpUtiblis and so bumptious a 
chairmAh- R'OUghly half the Republican 
minority in the Senate are said to have 
registered a ^fotest ; Mr Dole’s 
aggressive conservatism frightens the 
liberals. The prospect of him as a 
^presidential spokesman in the Senate, 
also offended the Republican leaders 
there, Senators Scott and Griffin. Mr 
Dole has apparently had to proniise 
that he wil} not i^nge their funoddhs. 
/There i$ s6nle^8pecutation that* Mr 
Dole may inherit the abt^ive part 
played by Vice President Agnew, in the 
last election. But the nuts and holts 
of next year’s piresidential caifc^gn 
are likely to be left to an older, a»oc- 
iate of Mr Nixbn’s. Mr ' Murray 
Ghotoieir. was credS)ly reported this 
c week to be preparing to l^ve, the White 
jtd set up a? ^Nixon campaign 
office. ..Thif woulH l^rmit Mr N«on 
to remain" above me faOtioAkr strife 
without missing a move in the game of 
selecting delegates to the next Repub¬ 
lican national convention. Naturally 
the President is the Republican most 
likely to be nominated but his posi¬ 
tion is not so assured as to deprive 
possible rivals, such as Mr Nelson 




Dole: GOP^i souhd young man 


Rockefeller in New York, or Mr Ronald 
Reagan in California, of any interest 
m the game. 

Among the leaderless, scrambling 
Democrats, Senator Edmund Muskie, 
the front-runner, occupies a place of 
danger as well as of opportunity. He 
has been using the interval between 
Congresses for a flying visit to the 
Middle East and the Soviet Union, 
cautiously staking his claim to know 
something about foreign policy, a field 
in which he has not shone, and, 
perhaps, to a place on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, Partly 
because Mr Muskie is so far 
in the lead, Senator Geow McGovern 
of South Dakota wiU am^utt^ie, prob¬ 
ably nexit Monday, tlutt he is also in 
the race—the first foifsnal entrant. Mr 
McGovern, whose candidacy is sup¬ 
ported by only 2 or 3 per cent of the 
Democratic rank and file, plans to 
make himself better known by pressing 
Mr Nixon hard on issues dear to mili¬ 
tant liberals. But at this stage neither 
he—nor Mr Muskie, for that matter 
—looks a sure enough bet for the 
money that they need to start the 
flow 


Criminal code 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

A long needed overhaul of the federal 
criminal code was completed last week 
by a presidential commission of 
Senators, Representatives, judges and 
lawyers who had spent three and a 
half years on the task. Now It is up to 
Congress, which may take nearly as 
long, to decide which of the recom¬ 
mendations it will accept, which reject. 
Inevitably this first attempt to stream¬ 
line, simplify and modernise the code 
brought the commissioin up against 
some hig^ily controversial issues. To its 
credit, and that of its chairman, Mr 
Edmund Brown, formerly the Governor 
of Cklifomria, it made greiat efforts to 
submerge its differences and arrive at 
a bro^d consensus 6n the refbrms which 
are neede^. 


Twa the knottiest 
capita {nmidunent and the conteNl w 
^Mindful of the 

violent crimes mudpnoosninf of 

aimed, militant organisadoxii^ 
mission recommended a federal^hen 
on handguns, the regis^tipn o| ali 
firearms and the outlawing of jfmvate" 
armies and “ para*^miUtary activibes^^ 
these woqld include the right-wing ' 
Minutemen, but Mr Brown said 
Ae question of the Black Panthers 
should be left to the courts. A mb- 
stantial minority ” of the commission,^ 
however, oppos^ any extension of tfce 
present feeWe federal regulations on 
firearms. 

How many voted with Ae minority 
and who they were is not stated But 
on capital puniAment, Which Ae 
commission would aboliA for all 
federal crimes, even treason and Ae 
assassination of Ae President, it is 
significant Aat three of Ae congres¬ 
sional members were openly opposed : 
Senators Ervin and McClellan and 
Representative Poff, Ae viee, chairman. 
No executions have taken place in Ae 
United States for over three years and 
none will take place before the Supreme 
Court rules on trial procedures which 
are alleged to be unconstitutional. It 
must be remembered Aat the federal 
rode does not bind the 50 states which 
have their own laws and courts. But 
favourable action by Congress could 
not fail to influence state legislatures. 

The commission was also divided on 
whether possession of marijuana should 
remain a crime ; under list October's 
new drug taw the maximum penalty 
was reduced to a year in prison. A 
majority of Ae members voted to make 
mere possession an infraction, no more 
serious Aan a routine traffic violation 
and punishable only by a fine. A 
minority favoured making possession a 
misdemeanour. 

Among scores of oAer important 
reforms, Ae commission suggested Aat 
homosexuality among consenting adult.s 
should not be a crime But it was not 
always for more leniency. There would 
be stiffer penalties for “ dangerous 
offenders " and the commission refused 
to recommend the repeal of the laws 
against Ae sale or transport of obscene 
matter. One important section of the 
report would broaden Ae federal 
govermnent’s criminal jurisdiction, 
making any crime a federal concern if 
it were pei'petratcd in Ae course of 
comittittinisr a recognised federal 
offence. Thus if a Negro were killed 
by someone trying to deprive him of 
his federal right'to vote, Ae murder 
v^uld become a fedi^ral crime. 
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niimber of« ooAplaintr 
manufii<rAre|> am teijSi 
in Ahoeiica at lowes^^pl 
are Aaiging fOr Aem at home. < 
In one of me 
cases since Ae 
came into effect in 1^21, Ae 
has decided that Japanese 
white and colour television sets 
being sold at unfair prices in A^ 
United Sutes. It is now up to the^ 
Tariff Commission^ tO investigate 
whether these imports, worA 
malKon a year, are dama^ng Or county 
damage the d^estic ^ustiy. ^Qne> 
company haa Wheady 
blaming seven major Jamnese' prok^ 
dudbrs for forcing it out or Ae manu-« 
facture of television sets.) If 
commission finds cause for ajaruj, then 
anti-dumping penalties can be imposedi^ 
in addition to Ae existing tariff. These, 
are designed to bridge Ae gap beewaA * 
Ae price at which the televisiorr^seits’ 
are being so)d in America and Ae^ 
higher price on Aeir home market. 
Retailers in America have already 
started to shift their orders away 
Japanese manufacturers to Aitjterican^ 
ones in their concern that they may 
have to pay higher duties. t 

The Japanese are not the only ondi ^ 
to come under fire. The Theasury ruled 
this week Aat two BritiA manufactures ^ 
have been dumping ceramic tiles on Ac ^ 
American market Investigations arc 
also in progress concenung electrical 
equipment and sheet glass fr<Mn Eidope 
and pig iron and frozen fned potatoes 
from Canada. In all 32 inyestigations' 
are pending, which is the higheslt figure 
for some years In a significant Aange 
of policy the 'Freasury is now refusing 
to accept assurances from foreign 
manufacturers that they will reduce 
the price differential in return 
for the dismissal of the case 
against Aem, The Administra^t^p is 
also determined Jto streamline Ae pro¬ 
cedure for handling complaints,ana to ^ 
reduce Ae time taken to come ^ to a * 
decision on antidumping cases. This ; 
new toughness and aggressivenei^ is * 
obviously designed to domestic 
industries Aa^ Ae existing taws doj 
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provide a m^ans o( projection wheiK 
complainU ate ' justified.' This, it is 
hoped,. will encourage manufacturers 
to feel that the Anti-Dumping Act 
provides an eflPective remedy for their 
grievances. Then the present pressure 
for quotas on imports might he eased. 

A hit—or a miss? 

On Broadway, the new year’s curtains 
rise at 7.30, instead of 8.30 or 8.40, 
the traditional times. Suburbanites, the 
producers hope, will be tempted back 
to the theatres if they can be out 
around 10 pm, in plenty of time to 
catch their trains and to relieve rest¬ 
less babysitters in Great Neck and 
New Rochelle. City dwellers them¬ 
selves will be thankful to get home in 
good time and not to have to brave 
streets which become increasingly 
deserted and dangerous as the evening 


wears on. Restaurants which dejpend 
on the theatre trade are .serving dinner 
earlier than ever and are busier than 
they expected to be, given that the 
first fortnight of the new year is always 
a slack period in the theatre. 

But changing curtain-time does 
nothing to cure the huge and still 
rising costs which drive ticket prices 
up (to $15 a seat for musicals at 
weekends), keep many theatres dark, 
with the average seat empty over half 
the time, and have been steadily reduc¬ 
ing, year by year, the number of new 
shows produced. Tight money has 
added to the drought and so has the 
drop on the stock market. Mr Robert 
Shelley, a producer quoted by Business 
Week magazine, says that “ most people 
invest in theatre for a tax loss. Who 
needs a tax loss these days ? ” Yet to 
stage Two by Two, Mr Danny Kaye’s 
new vehicle, cost $800,000. 

For a time “ off-Broadway ”—the 


c^lfectiye' nithie f6r> the 
3P0 seRts). thdUref butside 
theati^land^-r-rdlffet^, at 
prices, a chance to see new ffWduCeii, 
nw actors and interesting' new-irfays 
or good old ones. But recendy 
Broadway costs have been risj^^d^ 
rapidly than tHpse of the big^iklr^ 
\y||^ the Actors’ Equity As^piiSKJon 
.staged' 4 ts, . month-lohg strike , Hiis 
autumn, it argued that ofF^Broad^ 
'way was now big business. To get 
the theatres open again (several shows 
died in the interval^, the question of 
salaries was referred to arbitration ; 
but they arc certain to rise and to 
compound the trouble. 

.\ radical cure for the theatre's 
troubles is the agreement of the trade 
unions to waive .some restrictions and 
requirements, and of authors, land¬ 
lords and non-acting employees to 
accept less in rents, royalties and 
salaries if the producer will cut 'the 


Mr Fauntroy goes to Congress 


In a city that lacks a representative 
system of municipal government, the 
local political life of Washington has 
been conducted latgely in the dark. The 
bill passed last year to permit the 
District of Columbia to elect a non¬ 
voting delegate to Congress provided 
for primary elections to nominate can¬ 
didates. These were held this week and 
cast some light on where voting 
strengths might lie. The Democratic 
primary, the one that mattered, 
produced a surprisingly definite result, 
nominating the Reverend Walter 
Fauntroy with 44 per cent of the votes 
cast, well out in front of a field of 
' seven contenders. (The Republioans are 
weak in the District and their primary 
election was not contested.) 

Between the known opinions of the 
three principal Democratic contenders, 
all black, there was not a great deal 
to choose; the choice was between 
different sets of associations. Of the 
three the Reverend Channing Phillips 
is the best known to the world outside 
Washington. Under the Johnson 
Administration he was prominent in the 
protest movement against the Vietnam 
war and in 1968 he headed the 
Washington delegation to the Demo¬ 
cratic national convention, pledged to 
the late Robert Kennedy. But he came 
a ppor third this week, in spite pf great 
efforts on his behalf by many prosperous 
white liberals in Georgetown and Cleve¬ 
land Farit. Mr Joseph Yeldeil, a 
businessman with experience in 1^1 
government, had the support of Mayor 
Washington and the city 
ajgHPI^ion ai^ his defeat shQws the 
niqlllpir the political strength of the • 


Washington, DC 

nominated Mayor. 

Mr Faun troy’s principal national 
association ha.s been with the late 
Martin Luther King and the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. Hr is 
37, the son of a government clerk, a 
graduate of the Yale School of Divinity 
and conducts his Baptist mini.stry at the 
ghetto church that he used to attend 
as a child. When Dr King led the civil 
rights march in Washington in 1963 
Mr Fauntroy served as his Washington 
co-ordinator. Of the three leading can¬ 
didates he disposed of the least 
campaign money: his strength, in a city 
that is more than two-thirds black and 
contains some of the richest and the 
poorest people in the country, is that he 
is personally known to the Washington 
masses. As the vote shows, he is felt 
by them to be the most natural choice 
to represent their still fairly desperate 
case in a Congress that has shown itself 
for the most part indifferent to them. 

The process of choosing the delegate 
is not over. Apart from the, white 
Republican candidate, Mr Nevius, the 
law permits independents to enter 
against Mr Fauntroy in the general 
election on March 23'rd. TTie black 
rnrifitants stayed aloof from the primary 
elections, some with ‘the idea of entering 
independent candddatures later. The 
fade that this week’s outcome is clear 
deprives the militants. of much 
encouragement to enter and makes it 
very likely that Mr. Fauntroy will defeat 
any who do. . , ^ ^ 

It only because \kc will represent the 
country’s principal black cky, the new 
delegate may n^ iiimself drawn mo 



First-time voter 


the position of a national spokesman 
for black causes. But he will have his 
work cut out to stand up for the 
interests of his own city population, 
still disgracefully underrepresented. 
Unless the liberal Democrats can dis¬ 
lodge him next waek, the chairman of 
the House of Representatives’ Com¬ 
mittee on the District of Columbia will 
still be the elderly, powerful Mr John 
McMillan of South Carolina and Mr 
Fauntroy will presumably have to serve 
under him. Last autumn Mr Fauntroy 
led an effort to stir up opposition to Mr 
McMillan in his home district. It failed 
hopelessly. 



Ill places like this iwe’re the i 

under tli^ sun 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed by the 
eiemer^ No ocean is too ctoep; 

No. desert is barren onough. That's our job - 
toWork where have 
to'erork, under any conditions. 


Qnshoreand ipi^IJipre driving .opcvationr 
RpeHnes for cttfaho nbturat.gai 
Underwater pipellrieearMl offshore 
Erection of'petrochemical phunis and^rsfi^trlei 









i^lKi«|gMBwit!'iat $40,000 10^/ 

.^i aMM lM.1!^^ jtjmulaot ^ 

. toplw to imm put <m “cold ” 
-<wPiodt mn Qutsido Nin^ ^ork 

certain t^tre|i» not l>e 

avaiWe to ptodu^eri the 1$ nfiw 

tchediu^ t6'wiMt|r during the< 
;n^i:rf k season whicJOpi lit^ 

^i%m^'<so far. Thus ram o^ no 
'* f^ai^^e toward a'|$i|[atioft‘ which just 
^|i)ig^t enable the toeatth to survive. 

'ifervard dpens up 

faoM aVori^spok^^ iht CAMintDoe ^ 

^ Only two groups of people in the ] 
United States are daz^ed by Harvard | 
tJnivenity—those' wim Harvard degrees 
and those without. And American * 
neetalgia for royalty is nowhere more 
evident than in the president of 1 
HatVacd College, who is traditionally ^ 
rembte, unapproachable and as cold ^ 
as the statue of John^ Harvard in ^ 

Hazard Yard. Tycoons of industry ^ 

S tive for an appointment with ^ 
arvaird’s president half an hour early. ® 
Except for editors of university pubh- ^ 
eatiOnSj Jte is almost never available to ^ 
the press. Such self-importance invited ^ 
—^nd ^ol—-hoots and shrieks from the ^ 
adademit jungle when the students ^ 
trioted two years ago. But the subse- 
mient announcement that Dr Nathan 
i^sey,would retire from the presidency ^ 
^mef4y increased speculation about his ^ 
succjp^r^ For this is America’s oldest ^ 
university and a great one. ^ 

The search took nearly a year and ^ 
included the writing of over a0o,ooo 
letters to members of the Harvard 
community *’ across the world and ^ 
3,500 replies. From time to time, lists z 
were ** leaked ” to the press to invite f 
iieaction. It was all evidence of a 
new element at Harvard. caution. |[ 
Inevitably tlie choice came close to - 
home ahd fell -on someone who had 
already shown that he could cope with C 
confroiYtation in Cambridge, Massa- £ 
chusetts: 40-year-okl Dr Derek Cuitis g 
Bok, dean of the Harvard Law School. B 
He could have come out of a ir 
computer, so perfect are his qualiiica- o 
tions: Stanford Phi Beta Kappa, tl 
Harvard law (magna cum laude)^ scion B 
dP ^theTamily which founded both the tl 
Curtis^ Publi^kig Company and the st 
Cur^ Tnsdtute of Music in ^iia-' uf 
delphia, son of an Associate Justice of oi 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, a h; 
specialist in labour law and even in 
son-in-law of the famous sociologist, di 
Dr Gunnar Myrdal. Dr Bok did not bi 
agree with^i^ia decirion >to call the G 



Bok: h0 coped 

police to Harvard Yard at the time of 
the riot and when his own law students 
“ sat in ’* he greeted them with coffee 
and doughnuts. 

At his first press conference, Dr Bok 
promised to delegate much of his 
authority, including the details of 
raising funds for Harvard. Instead he 
will concentrate on broader ideas for 
financing universities in general, 
including some formula by which, 
sooner or later, students pay for a 
greater share of their education and 
ways of getting increased federal 
subsidies without losing autonomy 
Like others, Dr Bok sees reconciliation 
as one of his mam tasks and feels that 
the major responsibility of universities 
“ must be scholarship ” before social 
action. He believes that “ it is really 
terribly important that you be as open 
as you can be” and that his new job 
will not be much “ fun ’* without 
constant contact with the students. To 
call the Harvafd; presidency either 
“ open ** or “ ftm is already a new 
departure. 

Money doesn't 
pay _ 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ARKANSAS 

One of the most interesting of the 
Democratic gains in last November’s 
gi^matorial elections, where the 
Republicans did particularly badly, was 
in Arkansas. Mr Dale Bumpers is taking 
over the State House in Little Rock 
this month from Governor Winthrop 
Rockefeller and thus dashing the hopes 
that a solid Republican base and a 
strong two-party system might be built 
up in this state, which is on the borders 
of the South. Mr Rockefeller’s money 
had financed the growth of his party 
in Arkansas and an unfortunate remark 
during the election campaign, attri¬ 
buted to the Republican Attorney 
General in Wa^pgtoa, thut Mr Rocke- 


^. hU .IW Ihftt:: 

he, hti4 to tod^wud ' 


by Viee IVesident’.A^ba^l;. 
effort* on hit behalf ; he attAcI^d tt$' 
state’* nio$t renowned Setjiatd^' 

FulbrjiJiM:, alle^fing that he waa wooing 
for a^world in which America wbuta 
mn arpund militarily naked in the 
global arena.” 

But the Governor had earned an 
enviable reputation for moderation 
and fiscal responsibility, in a state where 
It was much needed when he took over 
and had given a new vitality to the 
state government. In fact he and Mr 
Bumpers had few differences over 
matters of policy. Mr Rockefeller had 
built up a solid organisation and had 
the support of the Negroes—^more than 
20 per cent of the state’s population. 
He is a large local landowner and 
dropped in at election meetings by 
helicopter, while Mr Bumpers offered 
himself to the voters as a country lawyer 
from the hills of western Arkansas and 
did his electioneering in a dirt-caked 
family car. When, towards the end 
of the campaign, he decided that he 
would have to follow the fashion set 
by the opposition and publicise him¬ 
self with 30-second television “ spots,” 
he paid for these by selling the held 
of Aberdeen Angus cattle that he had 
built up on his 360-acre farm. 

Mr Bumpers is a handsome man who 
is said to possess the charm and even 
some of the mannerisms of the Kennedy 
family. He was certainly helped by the 
deterioration in Arkansas's already 
shaky economic position undet* the 
Republican Administration in Vv&shjng- 
ton, which has been cutting back on , 
farm benefits and slowing down indus¬ 
trial development , Arkansas is very 
dependent on both of these. .AJf 
Bumpers started his campaign ii;i a 
flush of victory, having won the 
nomination from the reactionarv 
ex-Governor, Mr Oival Faubus, Mr 
Rockefeller’s notorious predecessor ; he 
had the help of an experienced cam¬ 
paign organisation against that 
“ flaming liberal,” Mr Bumpers. The 
success of the unknown Mr Bumpers is 
therefore encouf&ging for moderate 
Democrats throughout the South. In 
Arkansas many of them had supported 
Governor Rockefeller against his 
previous opponents ; this time Mr, 
Bumpers had the Democratic vote 
behind him, solidified by reminders of 
the number of state jobs that a 
Governor would have at his disposal. 




Many robots act like tha/re smart 
Put actually evarything they do Is 
programmed into them In advance by 
their human masters. 

Not so with Hitachi's smart new 
HI VIP MIcI, a robot with a mind of its 
own. One of the two TV cameras that 
serve as its eyes can scan a thrae^art 
two-dimensional proiection of a solid 
object and feed what it sees into its 
brain, a HIT AC 7260 digital computer. 
Here our intelligent robot conceptualieik 
the object in its full three-dimensional 
form and analyzes its structure. 

Another TV camera acts as his second eye. 
It scans a number of objects and 
Identifies the ones which it hat 
previously created an image for. 

Now comas the action. The robot 
decides how best to assemble the pieoes 
into the required form. 

And proceeds to do so with its claw-like 
mechanicai hand. 

Although Hi VIP Mk.1 is only a 
prototype, it is easy to see how more 
sophisticated models will be trained to 
work in assembly lines, quality control, 
luggage handling, and other tasks 
requiring precise judgement and handling. 

Only the future will reveal whet 
miracles research and deveicMwnenl opn 
accomplish. Vh at Hitachi are dadieattd 
to the pursuit of new knowledge throCigh 
research - not only in computer- 
controlled robots but in other areas as 
well-so that we may contribute our ^ 
share toward the building of a better / 
world for all. 


0 HITACHI 






Most airlines buy their planejs off-the-peg.They bok at what's 
being buib and buy what comes closest to their needs. Add a 
bit here, take off a bit there—and you're in business. 

BEA decided that wasn't good enough for Europe's number 
one airline. We wanted the planes to fit our^^assengers and 
suit our requirements—not vice versa. 

So first we asked people what they wanted in a plane. 
We asked you, the passengers. We asked pilots, and 
stewardesses, and 6ngm%ers. 

We took into consideration European conditions—airfield 




measure plane. 

facilities, length of flight, climatic variations. Then we went to Hawker Siddeley, and 
showed them what we Wanted. And they built ItWith engines by-of course—Rolls-Rdyce^ 
Result—theTrldent fleet. Built for Europe's number one airline. Our exclusive 
team of made-to-measure passenger jets.Trident One—for short-haul, medium 
density routes. Trident Two—for the longer runs. And completing Europe's most up 
to-date fleet,TridentThree-for short-haul high density routes. 

That's theTridentteam. Guaranteeing you a faster, 
smoother, quieter flight than any other plane in European 

service.Tailor-madefo^BEA—for Europe—and foryou. e -4. 

Tfyoneonsometime^ahdseehowwellitfits. NO. I 111 CitfOR# 
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$iiK^¥fhen? 

xcuse ourtirammar. 

ut the spirit of theses is in our veins. 

/e lovf theses. And we love you. 

'ou se4^|ilstory shows that no ntan is 
n isl»id4;:You cannot exist in this 
)0rid wl^iiiout the skills of other .men. 

vyNih it comes to wdrld trade via 
e pceansi, we've qpt the skills, men 
the diipSk 200 ships in fact. . 



In and on which you can import and 
export almost anything. Anywhere. 
On the seven seas. To and from Asia, 
The Far and Near East. North a^ 
South America. Africa; And right in 
, yput* own backyard JEiirope. 
Worldwide "KHiftsmanship. 

Since 1919. 


Worldwide Transportation Consultant 


® Kline 


G«ne«t' AlMtt In the UK ft Km OontifMm 
Kaea^lMSonlLtS. 

Offhe; t7 ^ Hvltn't SlM*, London E.C 3, 
EnelMid CalMI AddiM: KASMKISSN LONOOii 
TatiphaM: OteaS 2261, TM 
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The nightmare war 

THE RU 8 S 0 -QERMAN WAR, 1941-46 

By Albert Seaton. 

Arthur Barker. 648 pages. £5. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the 
second world war ^at Hitler’s cam¬ 
paign against Russia was waged with 
the tools of mechanised warfare and 
in the spirit of the indirect approach, 
and yet it resulted in a war of attri¬ 
tion which reached astronomic pro¬ 
portions. Germany lost an estimated 
6 million dead, wounded or missing, 
while the death toll alone for Russia 
has been reckoned as high as 20 mil¬ 
lion. If any one theatre contributed 
more than the rest to Hitler’s down¬ 
fall it was the eastern front, where suc¬ 
cess was purchased at immense cost by 
Russia. 

Any history of the war as a whole 
should then seek to answer two ques¬ 
tions : why did Hitler involve himself 
in the justly feared war on two fronts 
which had been Gennany’s nightmare 
since the days of Schlieffen and why 
did the war assume the shape it did ? 
Colonel Seaton, at home with both 
German and Russian sources, has 
attempted to answer these questions, 
and in doing so has produced a work 
of undoubted value. However, his 
touch rs much surer when dealing with 
the purely military conflict than when 
he turns to the diplomatic sphere. 

Both Germany and Russia possessed 
field commanders of great ability, and 
in both armies interference by political 
mas^ made (he tasks of those com- 
manders measurably .harder.^ If, aity^ 
thinjg/Hitkr’i stiat^o grasp was 
sure than was hi^ 

staiat inteiyentimC^ii^^ bii^ght "Jdie 
r^|;naia6n’^Wy^ ^ voh Lw, 
vtm Ruhd^t at the 

front, ahd of; Rattler in Whilst 

Stalin did , on oc^i^ns interfipre with 
a field commandto^^^^ 

wa^s rriipie apl4 

comm^f»|i. By of 

th^ 

logical refusarto give up'Vh^mch of 
territory. _ 



^ the Red »nny : M it 

is < 

And wur be qiiestioiii^^. 1 _^ 

^ton has y«n:itten „ a coitnpcefa$A^^ 



interested in this absofbiiiK issue^qpiild 
dn'Mwrsie than fcqgfo'Ywthlpt.li ■' 




Stalin victorious 

Organisation and equipment of the 
respective armies also played a large 
part in the defeat of Germany, and 
Colonel Seaton excels in his description 
of those factors and in his assessments 
of the relative influences of Keitel and 
Jodi, Brauchitsch and Haider upon 
Hitler. The battle which went on 
behind the respective lines is traced out 
as efficiently as is the campaign at the 
front itself. 

When the picture widens to include 
grand strategy and diplomacy Colonel 
Seaton’s narrative reveals some weak¬ 
nesses. We are given the stock 
explanation for the five weeks* delay in 
implementing the invasion, a delay due < 
apparently to tihe need to divert troops 
for use in Jugoslavia, and yet at the 
same time informed that three more 
weeks of dry weather in 1941 would 
have seen the German army in Mos¬ 
cow. Since the time factor is so crucial 
this needs closer examination. And 
there are many who would query the 
assertion that the allied invasion of 
France was s^tegically and tactically 
“ irrelevant.” 

The underlying thesis of the work 
appears to be that Russian leadership 
was more unprincipled than that of. its 
foe, and that Stalin duped a naive 
Churchill and an innocent Roosevelt, 
and this is coupled with an unbalanced 
concentratiion on the brutalities inflicted 


, ANTOINt 06 '8AI,MtCEKOP(6«y'i* 

ms Lire AND '■ ■ 

ByCurtis'C^,:',- .'-W. I 

It is interesting to reflect on; the eult of \ 
Saint-Exup6ry. Tli^e fe a cuft V i^qt ! 
only because he hks ho fewer than ! 
books which arc outstanding '*bwt- [ 
sellers, birt . becAuSeJ at rcgylar /ipter-' 
vals, broadcasters and , 

insist that the finest exampie'^fpe^f^psnee 
and for French youth is 
and various other, pundits \su^est that ' 
in a world which is over-doitunated by 
the false gods of science, progress, I 
happiness, facility, etc, it is to ! 

Exup^ry that one should turn.' tike 
Malraux, he ibveated to ordinary min 
that they h^d great qualities within , 
them. Like Colonel Lawrence, he pre- , 
sented the picture of the individual, 
heroic adventurer, . ,^ho unde^ 
humanity by undefs 4 rt<fing’hirhseli 
Mr Curtis Cate£flm Amcricatt^Cjtiesigjj^^ 
met “ Saint-Ex;” But he^has 
many of his friends Md fie 
duced a long biography which 
tribution to the cult of this figurp.^ 
everyone will agree with tKc" 
which have encouraged Mr 
appear as an admirer. He obvious^^ ] 
likes ** Saint-Ex ” as an aristocrat j-att^’^ 
curiously enough, he uses “ Saint-Elf 
as an excuse for attacking General de^^^ 
Gaulle and for resuscitating some of due < 
older American chestnuts 'in favour qSf 
the forgotten General Giraud^ . 
addition to all this,, he pl|:mpudy ‘ 
approves of ” Saint-Ex ” as a p^lps? 
opher. What a good job, he fidls us,, 
that ” Saint-Ex ” is dead and has been*' 
spared the ^ectacle of a world Whiclv 
would have pained hkn even more dtan ' 
the one which he had acmaUy 
enced. And what a good jibb, fee,'that 
Mr Cate should tell us l^at he is ^ . 

expert on Nietzsche, with whom he"' 
compares “ Saint-Ex.” . , 

In fact this* bioglaphy, Although it 
written wirii enthusiasm and Afthoug^iii^' 
it contains a lot of materiab^kbc^*'" 

”Saint-Ex” wluch is ' 

important, does‘ nbt nwfly serve 
cause of its hero. It is too ^racbaitic. It 
is too incoqg^OUf ^ ^ 
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Inter^tional 

Tourism 

A $15 biUion business 

As a servico industry, tourism 
constitutes en activity of prime 
importance to the world economy, 
involving the movement of 200 
million people annually, and 
accounting for 6-7i per cent of worid 
foreign trade. QER Special No- 7 
details post-war trends in tourism's 
rapid growth, and forecasts them 
up to 1980. 

A tingle copy of the QER SptcitI No. 7 
it 66/- (U6$7.80), 66/- (US$6.aO) to 
Qutittrty Economiic Rovitw tubtcribort. 

Air mill pottagt (otupidt Europo) 8/- 
(USS0.90) extra. Ceelv with order. 

Aveileble from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer Houee 27 St. Jemee'e Piece 
London SW1. Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6850 

Feeeo de le Reforme 116-801 Mexico 6 D.F. 
Tel. 560-76-22 

137 Avenue Loulee 1050 Brueeele 
Tel. 38-29-30 


A New OECD 
Publication 

Develepment 

Aesisfance 

Efforts and policies of the Members of the 
Devclopmem Assistance Gommiuee. 
Report by Edwin M. Martin, Chairman 
of the Development Assistance Committee. 


1970 REVIEW 

Published each year on the responsibility 
of the Chairman of the OECD’s 
Development Assistance Committee, this is 
the frank and authoritative ' last word * 
on the e^Fectivenen of the aid programmes 
and policies pursued by the sixteen 
natioiis which contribute 90% of 
the wprM’s aid to developing countries, 
and co-ordinate their work in this 

held mrough OECD. 

212 pages £,2 3s (by post £2 4s 2d) 

OECD Catalogue of Publications free 
on request from Her Majestys Stationery 
Office^ Kd, (SCO), Atlantic House, 

Holkqrn Yiaduct, London ECiP iBN 

Post Qidbri to r^PO Box .^69, London SEi 
or wrisa^ : OEOD PubHcBitions OfBce 
a.iue Andr^Pasoal 
' 75 Paris i6e 

Franca 


MOU 




Ex ” burrying Along of^ iEma 

FAria.swbfig^cf/jllhA 

‘"ihe/ 6tS|jken,*=^^t, iirytoo ■ coio^acent ^ 

wi£b9 ii locQpds^kefoMi^ intelMgd^ 

understanding. In fact, Saint-Exuj^ry professionals. Again and again, he 
is a phenomenon in French literature, ignored expert opinion and follow^ his 
bringing together many of the classical own misguided intuition. It seems that 
qualities of style,. dir^tness and con- those defenders of appeasement who 
cision, but demonstrating a sense of saw the Munich agreement as providing 
adventure wbidi is to be founci nipre a breathing ^lace vvhile 9ritain accele^ 
frequently, Iii Angio^^bxm than in ra^ its relarmameht jmg^mme are 
French llteoitux^ is thrcki^h wide of the mark. When Swinton, 

an analysis style nether , than Chamberlain’s dismissed secretary of 

through a naive khpressioh of a life state for air, assured him that he could 
that one can best appreciate and count on his support^provided'he was 
understand this attractive It buying time to rearm more rapidly, 

ths^ is so then this book is of ^united Chamberlain replied by brandishing his 
value. ' copy of the Munich agreement and 

exclaiming : “ But don’t you see, I have 

Judgment upheld ' broughtbackpeace. * 

1. ..I — I I i' Mr C!olvin’$ account shows how 

THE CHAM0ERLAIN CABINET great an obstacle the Treasury was 

By Ian Colvin. to building up the country’s defences. 

Gollancz. 2^ pages. 56s, Time after time, the service ministers 

'■> ■ ■■ . ' ll. found Sir John Simon arrayed against 

Mr Ian Colv^ can claim to be the first them with his persistent call for 
writer to make full use of the cahSnet financial retrenchment. Chamberlain 
and Foreign Office papers for the years ag^ed whh him. He ignored the RAF’s 
>937 to >939 which have been demand for a speed-up m the bomber 
recently opened to researchers under programme in 1938, and’supported the 
the new 30-year rule. His detailed increasingly defensive assumptions m 
account of the Ohamberfain cabinet’s Britain’s military strategy. The sending 
deliberations on defence and foreign troops to the aid of a foreign ally 

poHcy questions during the period time of war rated only fourth in 

before the outbreak of war makes strategic priorities, and a mere two 
fascinating reading. divisions were to be committed to 

Chamberlafin emeigcs as a single- Europe. Chamberlain took very much 
minded and imperious prime minister ^ heart a dictum which governed 
who presided over his cabinet with an Cannings foreign policy in the 1820s : 
unchallenged personal authority. Those ** Never menace unless you are in a 
colleagues who happened to disagree position to c^ry out your threats, 
with him on the occasional foreign singularly unsuccess^l in 

policy question were either shunted off pursuing what &ir Samuel Hoare 
into harmless posts or allowed to resign . regarded as the double policy of 
with no effort to kebp their services, appeasement^peace and rearmament. 


Foreign Office experts like Sir Robert 
Vansittart and Sir Orme Sargent were 
given short shrift by the prime minister 
ff their advice conflicted with his own 
inflexible opinions. Even 'the chiefs of > 
staff found themselves overruled inj 
the summer of 1939 when they urg^i 
evei^ effort to reach an alliance withj 
Soviet Russia. Chamberlain preferred 
the advice of like-minded men, notably 
Lord Halifax and Sir John Simon in 
the cabinet, and his industrial adviser, 
Sir Horace Wilson, outside* it, in his 
deaRngs with Hitler and Mussolini. Mr 
Colvin claims the cabinet became little 
mdre than a rubber stamp for Chsun- 
berlain’s highly personal conduct of 
foreign affairs and was often kept in 
the dark on the information available 
to> (he prime minister. 

Chamberlain’s views on foreign pdlicy 
reflected Uttle km>Wl8dge interim 



Chamberlain: old chargee stick 
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COKNISH SHIPWREtiKS. VOL 3: 

THE ISLES OP 8CILLY 

By Richard Larn; ' 

DiMd and Chariai; 238 pages. 50s. 



The names of the split 

6pen on the rocky/ Sicilly Ides ai^ 
legion3 fjroni Sir Gioudesley' Shovell's 
treasure-laden Association to the 
ii2,ooo-ton oil tanker Torrey Canyon, 
wrecked on the Seven jStdnes reef in 
1967. Literally hundreds of wrecks are 
scattered around the 145 islands, some 
of which are no more than large rocks ; 
in one place two steamships lie one 
on top of the other. And the 
Scillonians^ history is a violent tale of 
piracy and deliberate wrecking. 

Unable to eke Out an e^dstence from 
the land, they had only two occupa¬ 
tions with which • to supplement their 
fishing and the odd bit of smuggling: 
piloting ships through the treacherous 
rocks for pay, and luring them on to 
the rocks for plunder. Wrecking, that 
infamous practice rendered more 
savage by a law by which a wreck 
could only be counted as such if no 
survivor got ashore aliVe, was nowhere 
pursued with greater abandon than in 
the Scilly Isles. This ten-mile-long 
barrier of rock across the western 
approach to the English channel 
formed the perfect trap. Phenomenally 
low-lying (the highest point of the 
Scillies is less than 200 feet above 
sea level), they were virtually indis¬ 
cernible in poor weather. Several days* 
journey from London, they were 
remote from the retributive hand of 
authority. The garrisons stationed on 
the islands had only intermittent effect. 
Even when lighthouses were at last 
built, it was hard to find an honest 
keeper among the 5 cillonians. Even 
when the advent of steam made it 
unnecessary for ships to call there, and 
ended the days of the Scillies’ famous 
pilots, wrecks were still common 
enough, more often than not sinking 
in the deep water off the outlying 
crops of rock. 

Now, the Scillies are the haunts of 
divers, often fighting among themselves 
for the chance of exploring a newly 
discovered wreck. The squabbles over 
the wreck of the Association are 
notorious. Mr Lam is himself a diver, 
but his is a, detached account, an 
eminently readable history of the 
Scillies* score of wrecks. Nor does he 
overplay the damage done by the 
Scillies ; a f^inating appmdix puts 
their mere hundreds erf wrecks in 
proportion--There are reckoned to be 
some 90,000 wrecks all around the 


uresents 


Shovell: on thsScWies 

south-western peninsula of Britain ; 
and even this frightening total is only 
a fraction of the huge losses on Britain’s 
east coast. In the single peak year of 
1864, 1,741 ships were lost around 
Britain’s coast. In one day, in 1859, 
during the worst gale on record, 195 
ships were wrecked. But Sir 
Gioudesley Shovell’s fleet and the 
Torrey Canyon give the Scillies a 
unique claim to fame ; and their 
isolated strategic situation, for so long 
inaccurately charted, has given them 
a reputation for danger that lends their 
history a peculiar interest. 

Ivan through the ages 

MUSCOVY: RUSSIA THROUGH ^ 

FOREIGN EYES, 1553-1900 

By Francesca Wilson. 

Allen and Unwin. 328 pages. 60s. 

It was in 1553 that “ certain grave 
citizens of London, men of great 
wisdom and careful for the good of 
their country" raised the sum of 
^i6,ooo and fitted three ships “ for the 
discovery of Cathay and divert other 
regions ” through the exploration of 
the north-east passage. Only one of 
the three ships, that commanded by 
Richard Chancellor, actually made it 
not indeed to Cathay, but to the 
equally fascinating—and profitable— 
Muscovy. The moment was good. 
Elizabetli’s England badly needed new 
outlets for its textiles. Ivan the 
Terrible’s Russia needed the money 
and arms for its campaigns against 
the Tartars. 

The friendship began well, but 
didn’t last very long. Ivan wasn’t con¬ 
tent with trade : he wanted an alliance 
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as well as a promise of a safe refuge 
in England in ca'se domestic troubles 
forced him t6 flee his own country. 
Elizabeth, though on trade and 
realty to offer wasn't, 

all ‘ keen on 1 (6niid^ling alliances. 
But the quarrels of the momurchs 
dfid not ^tpp trade from flouri^ng and 
European’ visitors from goitig to 
Russia: diplomats, merchants^ engin¬ 
eers, scholars, missionaries or just 
advenl^rers. Miss Wilson offers a 
generous selection ,of tH^if impressions 
of Russia right up to 1906. 

There is much that is fascinating 
and valuable in this collection. Chan¬ 
cellor, for example, recognised 
Russia's future .jiiotential when he 
coinpared it to a young horse that 
knoweth not his strength/*' Chancellor 
and many others after him also 
admired the hardihood and self- 
sacrifice of the soldiers. But they, on 
the whole, did not like the way the 
Russians behaved. Adam Olearius, 
who was the Duke of Holstein’s 
ambassador to Muscovy in the first half 
of the seventeeth century, complained: 
“ riie Russians are in general a very 
quarrelsome fxiople who assail each 
other like dogs, with fierce, liarsh 
words.’' And of course everyone com¬ 
mented on the Russians’ capacity for 
drinking themselves into a stupor. 

The French, on the whole, were the 
shrewdest political observers. Abbe 
Chappe d’Auteroche, who as a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
went to Siberia to observe the passage 
of Venus over the sun in 1761, 
managed to find out much about 
Russia’s army and navy. His conclu¬ 
sion was that kussia would not 
become a serious naval power “ till she 
carries on trade by herself.” But it 
was Giles Fletcher, Queen Elizabeth’s 
ambassador in 1588-89, who wrote the 
first reasoned account of Russia’s 
tyrannical government, which he con¬ 
cluded with these words : “ It would be 
a hard matter to alter the state of the 
Russ government as it now stands.” 
His words carry an oddly contemporary 
flavour. 

Long time passing 

THf^ TOVyEft OIp LONDON 
By Re J. M^nripy. 

Casso//.; pageSf £5 5s. 

The Tqyw is fortified builds 

ing iin jibe* rtflff^occMpied, and 

wai^d midie^ce W 600 yeaw. 

It was coronation of James 

II thqit^^A|y||SM procession 

ceased "to the Tower tp'West- 


BOOKS 

minster Abbey, a|)d as late as 1665 an 
ardhit^ (Sir'CSu'k^ Wi«n^ was 

catl^ Ih ^ pn^vide aiddidi6ha!l 
in me Tbwfer tor prisdfler^ T9Mi(er*s 
functions hayc inclined thait. of idyal 
200 and obs^atory, ar^^ mShtt seat 
of councib ol\var safe deposit 

for t)i^ noya) waidxiq^ and extfiequer, 
as well as to prime role of forttiees and 
prison. 

Most books on the Tower have been 
expanded guide-books. Mr Minney puts 
his hero in. historical perspective. He 
tells the story chronological'ly, with 
some curious results. Much Engll^ 
history took place Outside the Tower, 
and the narrative often tmaks off 
abruptly, switching from, J say, the 
Battle of Agincourt, to an account 
of the construction of new fortifications 
or the co^t of building materials.. The 
meanwhile-back-at-the-ranch approach 
reaches absurdity after the Civil War, 
and the author wisely confines himself 
from then on to what took place within 
the precincts. All escape stories, dramas 
and legends are included. It is a pity 
that the portrait of Sir Henry Wyatt 
and his faithful cat, which brought him 
food through prison bars, is not repro¬ 
duced, but the many illustrations are 
well chosen, from the picture of Henry 
Ill’s elephant (kept in the Tower in 
1255) to that of the new Jewel House, 
opened in 1967 in an enormous under¬ 
ground vault. The two-column layout 
makes for easy reading, but the picture 
captions are often misleading or inac¬ 
curate and there is a gener^ assump¬ 
tion of familiarity with English history. 
This is unfortunate, as the book con¬ 
tains a large amount of information 
attractively presented for the (fairly 
rich) tourist. 

Short list 


Effective Presentation by Antony Jay 
(British Insdtute of Management, 
4ns). This is a bright and useful guide 
for businessmen on how to express 
themselves in company, up to gim¬ 
micky visual aids and even film and 
videotape. Mr Jay prefers yellow chalk 
to white, thinks flip charts underused, 
warns of fire dangers in working 
models and distrusts slide projection¬ 
ists everywhere. It should all be 
salutary to the pomjk)us, but may 
shatter the already nervous. 

The Master of Mary of Burgundy : A 
Book of Hours for Englebert of Nassau 

introduced by J. J. G. Alexancjer 
(Phaidon, £8 los). An exquisite fe- 
pxxxiucti^n of which tl^e original 
mapusenpt is in the,B<^fian Libraj^.r 
Dr Alexander traces the fascinating 
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A Master's masterly work 


history of the book’s ownership. Its 
owners included Philip the Fair, ruler 
of the Netherlands, the Duke of New¬ 
castle, and a member of the Paris 
family (who had the manuscript re¬ 
bound with his family arms tooled in 
gold on so-called blue morocco leather 
in the eighteenth century : this binding 
has been reproduced for the new 
edition). Detailed notes throughout the 
text explain the various techniques 
employed by the Master of Mary of 
Burgundy, a famed miniaturist of the 
early Netherlandish school, and his 
assistants. The lively illustrations of 
manuscript Douce 219-220 are all re¬ 
produced magnificently in four colours 
and gold ; a small but beautiful book 
for art connoisseurs, historians and 
laymen alike. 

The Growth Of Boer Ch>po8idoii 'I'o 
Kruger (18^-1895) byjC. T. Gordon ; 
(Oxford University PrCss, £6). An 
interesting’ and scholarly analysi^ 
of politics in the Transvljiat Republic 
between rjSgo and 1^5. The adthor* 
attempts^ ih particular,' a new assesil- 
ment of President Kruger and the 
“ progressive ” politicians during this 
period. He suggests that General 
joubert’i, rble leader of the 
Progresriye party nominal, 

titan real; ^‘he' yirati hoi the Stuff 
which gfeat leaders 

made.’*^ Gen^fat close 

tp.j^ftating 

Jt is possible that a 
siv^r vftfpiy iij ,1893" have'iwda 
Chamj^flatfi all |fii 6 re determin 
to deal;ruthlessly With’the Transvaal 
Republic. 
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How inflation warps acooiints 


Between i960 and 1969, 
Britain's gross national pro¬ 
duct went up 69%—in money 
terms. Over the same period, 
the purchasing power of the 
£ fell by 23%. In real terms, 
gnp increased by only 3070. 
It is an economic absurdity 
not to adjust for inflation in 
gauging what real progress 
tht economy has made. Yet 
something like such an 
absurdity is committed each 
time a set of accounts is 
published by a company 
or nationalised industry. 
Accountants arc expected to 
ignore inflation, but inflation 
does not ignore the accounts ; 
it makes a mockery of them. 

The figures in profit and loss 
statements and balance sheets 
record transactions in money 
terms as they were at the date 
of the transaction. Thus the 
furnace built with 1961 £s, 
with money borrowed in i960 
£s, on land bought with 1929 
£s, using coke purchased with 
1969 £s pr^uccs profits 
expressed in 1970 £s. A com¬ 



more sensible and more 


useful, would he painted if all 
the hgui'es were converted into 
a constant £ j and yet conven¬ 
tional accounts are churned 
out, and signed by the auditors 
as giving a “ true and fair ” 
view of the company's affairs, 
as if prices had not altered. 

But accountancy institutes 
have done little more than 
recognise that a problem exists. 
In 1952, The Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales recom¬ 
mended that the effects of 
inflation should be noted in 
the directors’ report. Two 
years ago its research com¬ 
mittee issued a pamphlet 
showing how adjustments 
could be made. But the 
accountancy principles steer¬ 
ing committee has it near the 
bottom of its list of 20 topics 
for consideration. As the rate 
of inflation rises, so should 
the priority accorded to this 
subject. 

Much immediate attention 
centres on the lack of unifor¬ 
mity of accounting principles 
as applied from company to 
company. Ignoring inflation 
could be just as serious. It 


hiak'es ah Individual ^ of 
accounts give a . diiftorted 
picture -in at least four ways : 

(a) Theillusion. 
. Balance she<^ junderstate the 
^valucl of s^ei^I typ<^ of asset. 
The shareholder Oatinot tell 
whether the real value of the 
company's capital is being 
maintained* Balance sheets 
concentrate on capital in 
mone/'temfs. They (usually) 
show whether, the company 
has enough £s of asset* to 
meet its money liabilities. But 
they give little idea of what 
the assets are worth in real 
terms. This was an opportu¬ 
nity exploited in the 1950s by 
the “ assets situation ” takeover 
bidders, who took the trouble 
to find out the real values of 
the victim company’s assets. 

(b) The profit illusion. 

Profits tend to be overstated 
because depreciation charges 
are too low. Depreciation is 
a notional charge against 
profits, the purpose of which is 
to spread the cost of an asset 
over its life, and to ensure 
that enough funds are kept in 
the business to replace it when 
it wears out. But if the depre¬ 
ciation charge is based on the 
original old historic cost of an 
asset bought years ago (as it 
usually is), two consequences 
follow: (i) the company 

appears to be more profitable 
than it really is. It may there¬ 
fore tend to set its prices too 
low. And the economic cost of 
using the resources is under¬ 
stated, which is bad for the. 
economy. And (ii) com panics 


arc free to pay dividends with¬ 
out keeping enough resources 
in the business to replace worn 
out or obsolete assets. Sq 
periodically they raise more 
capital merely to maintain the 
real value of their asseu. 

(c) The rising profit illusioiu 
A company’s costs rise year by 
year. So it raises its prices in 
proportion. In consequence its 
profits rise proportionately 
(speaking roughly ; in practice 
it is not so simple because of 
depreciation charges and other 
reasons). real terms they 
might well be constant. 

(d) Gearing. During an 
inflation, a company’s mone¬ 
tary assets (cash, debtors and 
other assets denominated in 
£s) and monetary liabilities 
(overdrafts, creditors, deben¬ 
tures) lose real value. A 
company with net monetary 
assets .suffers a loss in real 
terms. The company with *nct 
monetary liabilities (as is more 
normal) makes a gain, as less 
real cost is involved in repay¬ 
ing debt. U’hus a highly geared 
company—one with a high 
pioportion of its assets 
financed by borrowed money 
—gains handsomely from 
inflation. 

Two tasks 

The root of the problem 
is that accounts are being 
expected to perform two or 
more quite incompatible tasks ; 
ie, to be an account of the 
company’s affairs based on the 
only possible common yard¬ 
stick—cash ; and to show in 
real or economists’ terms what 
has been happening to the 
company and the shareholder’s 
investment in it. The two 
most radical solutions say in 
effect that accounts should do 
only o«ie of these jobs : 

Cash-flow accounting says 
forget about valuing stocks 
and work in progress and 
depreciating and revaluing 
fixed assets every year or 
periodically. Just say what has 
happened to the cash. £x 
came in from sales, £y from 
an issue of loan stock or 
whatever; £z went out as 
expenses including capital 
expeqd^iture, £p bn tax and 
£q on dividends to share¬ 
holders. This would avoid all 
the estimating and valuing that 
now goes into the process of 
calculating this year’s profit. 
Sadly, the whole concept ol 
profit would^ be avoided too. 

Appraisal accounting goe* 
to the other extreme. It says 
forget everything that hai 
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happened during the year. Just 
value all the assets at the end, 
using discounted income flow. 
In other words, every asset 
would be valued according to 
what income it was expected 
to yield in the future and 
when. Even the human beings 
would be valued, allowing 
for likely future service with 
the firm, etc. Then see how 
much the firm’s “ value ” 
(thus measured) has increased 
over the year. 

A Ic.ss drastic but more 
comprehensible solution is 
replacement cost accounting. 
This is used by nine out of the 
300 largest British companies, 
not to cope with inflation, but 
to cope with one of its conse¬ 
quences—the increased cost 
of replacing fixed assets (see 
(b) opposite). In practice the 
cost of replacing plant and 
equipment increases, not just 
because of inflation, but 
also because, with technical 
progress, plant and equipment 
must constantly be replaced 
by more advanced versions. 
Imperial Chemical Industries 
therefore reviews the expected 
life of each asset every year 
and depreciates accordingly. 
Philips Glocilampenfabriekcn 
goes further. Every year it 
completely revalues its stocks 
and plant using special indices 
of current replacement values. 
Profit for 1969 was stated 
as FI518 mn. But for the 
information of American 
shareholders it reworked the 
figures using conventional 
accounting methods. The result 
was a profit of FI591 mn. 
In any other company profU 
would have been stated at this 
higher figure, with all of it, 
including the inflation part of 
it (FI73 mn), availalke for 
paying out to shareholders. 

Replacenu^nt^ost account- 

f 


ing 'is the very least that com¬ 
panies should do. Ideally they 
should go further and make 
adjustments for thp impact of 
inflation on, all bnaucc sheet 
and profit and loss account 
items. This is called price 
level accounting. Traditional 
accounts would be used, plus 
special adjustments to allow 
for changes in price levels.' 
This is done in the same way 
as foreign subsidiaries* 
accounts (in local currency) 
arc converted into sterling for 
consolidating with those of the 
parent company, except that 
the conversion factor would be 
the change in the value of 
money since the original trans¬ 
action. The painful part is 
switching over to this basis 
initially. It means digging into 
the past and updating the 
values of all assets according to 
the inflation since they were 
bought, and adjusting the 
amounts set aside for depreci¬ 
ation. After that, operating 
this system from year to year 
needs only simple adjustments. 

What happens ? 

What happens to company 
accounts when they are recast 
into “ real ** terms in this way 
is shown by some conversion 
exercises that have recently 
been carried out. Mr D. R. 
Myddleton, now of the London 
Business School, has studied 
the gas industry, which earned 
a profit of £27 mn over 20 
years. But when the figures 
arc reworked this becomes a 
loss of £317 nin. And its 
reported ptont fm* I97<J, 

£65 mn, dn thii fc^is, 
becomes a loss of £40 mn. 

Accountants in some latger 
companies are doing studies of 
their own. Mr Jeff Pcarcy of 
ICI has done a survey of 12 
companies over the years 



^ oited in the 
die'European 
Accountancy) 
can be 
the .^art: profits, in 
- fell tenns, on a plateau; 
retained profits on a down¬ 
ward slope att isising dividend^ 
wierc ]^d of 
>ppaicnt; a ^ 

A'lSitc pf- rctpfn of rc^ pro® 
on real eitpital. , .r?/ 

thes^ reiiilts a^ ^ / 

themselves one reason that 
tlfee is such reluctance to 
Come to terms with inflation 
in accounting. But. thdhe ate 
other f;^icctions tpo. ’ 
numbed; qf £t ?pent 6r ^rttcd . 
is a (r^tively) indUputabie 
benchmark : something audi¬ 
tors can check and share¬ 
holders can understand. The 
notion t^t something is 
worth ” what was paid for 
it in inpncy is very deeply 
engrained. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission in 
Amefrica has opposed price- 
level accounting. But there is 
no need for conventional 
accounts to be jettisoned. The 
Indiana Telephone Corp is 
one of several American com¬ 
panies that give price-level 
aiccoiunts alongside conven¬ 
tional ones (see diagram 



bdow). 

But j^emUienti will not ^ 
like pfice-levcl acoouiidii|» | 
Officially they prefer not to ; 
recondse inflatiou for fear of 
building it into pile’s 
habits and so accelerating it. 
Taxes a per- 

its would 
that the 
on real 
iS ' ^tiiklfltillly higher 
percenugc> There woul 4 alSd ? 
develop y.^preSAire iot ^ taxi 
deprecia^^ allowances td bd 
ba^jB^;; tin) replacement cost 
ra!^ ^n historic costs. 

effects as com¬ 
panies adjusted their pricing 
policies and made more effort 
to maintain real profit levels. 

But there would also be 
econc^ic benefits. Companies* 
in the use of 
resoufes can be more sensibly 
judged if the real value of 
these resources is known. 
Shareholders would be better 
able to see whether there was 
any real growth in their 
capital. And managements 
would become more acute in 
those areas where inflation 
can distort judgment: pricing, 
financing and dividend policies. 


PRICE-LEVEL ACCOUNTING IN OPERATION 

From the 1969 annual report of the Indiana Telephone Corporation 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 1969 (SOOO) 

Conventional form 
adjuatad for inflation 
-►9,366 


Conventional form 


Revenue 

9.181^- 

Expenses 


Depreciation 1,442 ♦- - 


Other 4.370«-i 


Taxes 1,60Q<-l 

7,312 

Operating income 

1,869 

Other income 

.J86 


2,065 

Interest 

664 -- 

Nat Income 

1,391 

Monetary losses 

- 

Adjusted net income 

— 

Earnings per share 

$2 65 

A uditora' report 



♦ 1,761 
♦4,464 


0 


2 J 5 Q 

1.606 

jm 

1.791 

► 677 
1,114 


1,064 

n .96 


... /n our opmion, however, the accompanying financial statements (the 
edfusted ones) more -fairly present the financial position, as recognition has 
been given to changes in the purchasing power of the dollar. 

Arthur Andarstn A Co. Indi^nftoMs. Indfart* Pabruarf 6. 1970 

dSH Revenue and coats are converted into end-1969 (s by multiplying them up 
^ by an Index of inflation 

eg. Revenue (unadjusted) of $9,181 x end-1969 price Index 
Average 1969 price index 


«19,366 
(adjusted 
for inflation) 


The cost of an asset bought in 1962 for $100 will be adjusted in the balance 
^ sheet. 

eg. StOOxiotf-1969 price index 

Then, in the profit and loss account the 1969 depreciation change forjkhe 
year is re-calculated as if the assets had been bought at current prices. 

A This is the real net cost of holding assets denominated in money terms 
^ (after deducting the real gains arising from liabilities dsnomlnsted in money 
terms). 


'■ ‘..'i 
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Barclays Bank 
hasa branch 
in Rtinkfurt 

The New Year and our new 
branch in the Rossmarkt, 

Frankfurt-am-Main, start 
together. Our manager there is 
George Charleston. 

The growth of two-way 
trade between Britain and 
Germany is important to both 
countries. George Charleston 
and his staff will stimulate that 
growth. They will augment and 
develop the good work done by 
our representative in Frankfurt 
and reinforce the long- 
established services of our 
branch in Hamburg (which, 
incidentally, celebrates its golden 
Jubilee this year). They will 
welcome enquiries from 
businessmen everywhere. In 
particular, if you are trading—or 
planning to trade—^with Germany, 
they would like to hear from you. 

Write to the address below, or, 
if you prefer, telephone our 
Business Development and 
International division in London 
at 01 -626 5656. 

#Barclay5DCO 

Rossmarkt 23, Frankfurt-am-Main 
Federal Republic of Germany 
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Where have all the workers gorier? 

in the first two weeks of 1971 ten major companies announced they would be sheddirlg 
5,400 men. In 1970 British industry dishoarded men in a way it had 
not done for years. But where have they ail gone ? 


The biggest single group of redundancies was announced 
on January 8th by Hawker Siddeley. More than 
2,000 men were dismissed at two big Manchester 
factories, or a quarter of the labour force in these two 
plants I^wn at the old de Havilland factory at Hatfield, 
staff were growing uneasy about their jobs too. Hawker 
Siddeley has made no announcement about redundancies 
there, but the signs all point to cuts in preparation. On 
a smaller scale Honeywell, Pilkington, Stone Platt, 
Central Wagon, Golden Wonder, Vickers, British 
Aircraft Corporation,* B. Elliot and the British Steel 
Corporation all announced impending sackings, and so 
did several smaller companies. It was a rough way to 
start the new year. 

It has been known for ages that industry was hoarding 
labour, particularly in engineering, but 1970 seems to 
have marked the point where the shake-out began. The 
biggest cutbacks were in the nationalised industries, 
led by British Rail, which was down 40,000 in 12 months. 
Taking Britain’s 99 biggest employers (ie, including 
the nationalised industries but not the civil service), these 
private companies and nationalised corporations between 
them employ a quarter of the country’s total labour force, 
and it looks as if they shed last year something like 2 per 
cent of their own labour, or well over 100,000 men. 
If this has gone across the country, and there is 
no particular reason to think it has not, then something 
like 400,000 people must have lost their jobs at one stage 
or another during 1970, and the mystery is where they 
have all gone, because they have not shown up at the 
labour exchanges as much as might have been expected. 

It is difficult to be certain exactly what has happened, 
partly because such a high proportion of the men sacked 
in 1970 were in nationalised industries, the civil service and 
the armed services, which are not necessarily representa¬ 
tive employers, and partly because companies are unex¬ 
pectedly vague Sibout the size of their labour force at the 
end of last year ; this is shown by the high proportion of 
“ not availables ” in the table on the next page. There 
are some grounds for suspecting that several of the claims 
of no change, or only slightly down, conceal quite substan¬ 
tial slaughter. What fa reasonably certain is that 
the number qualifying for redundancy payments last 
year wn^ soitiething like 50 par cent up on 1969, and 


must have been running around the 230,000 <mark. 
Another pointer is a drop of 300,000 in the number 
employed in production (manufacturing, mining, etc) jbi- 
dustry, who have not all turned up in other kinds-of jobs^ 
such as distribution and. the service industries, where 
employment is thought to have risen marginally, if at sdl« 
Two features about 1970’s redundancies seem to have 
been the way that they fell primarily on clerical and 
administrative staff (the civil service alone shed 9,000) and 
how they were carried out by early retirement. Lai|;e 
numbers of the dismissed men (and women) seem 
simply to have disappeared from the labour fOteC 
altogether. In the country as a whole, there were nearly 
70,000 fewer men working beyond the age of 65 last year 
than there were in 1969. Rolls-Royce carried out much 
of its cutback by encouraging 1,200 people to retire 
early. But “ early ” often means 55 instead of 65V What 
these men did is open to question but middle executives, 
who have been victims of the administration purges, 
seem to have been investing their redundancy pay in 
small sweet shops and other country businesses. 

Women are known to drift in and out of the employ¬ 
ment market without ever going through the labour 
exchanges, and a fair number of last year’s redundant 
seem to have been typists, office workers, public relation^ 
men and women—^the kinds of labour that the managers 
of the 1970 S are finding increasingly dispensable. While 
Rolls-Royce was cutting back on them, it was actually 
recruiting on the factory floor. Two other factors atb 
affecting the size of the working population and tending 
to mask the extent of the shake-out. One is the current 
tendency towards younger marriages, which is taking 
young women out of the labour force, and the other 
is the swing towards later school leaving ; something 
like 80,000 fewer schod leavers were looking for jotw 
last year than might have been expected, be^u^e they 
were either staying on an extra year or going to 
universities. In four years, this trend will presumably 
have worked itself out; but, in the meantime, it isimnkii;|^ 
the job shake-out mudi less painful than it mi||^t hgye 
been. ' i -ifiV 

It docs not promfae- well for 1971, Hieie have beph 
warnings ever Since the dectiom that the Toiiof OM, 
tougher economic policy would bankrupt many’nftsma 
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The top 100, employers 
(in order of labour force) 

f 

Change on Change on Change on 

1^9 19 ^ 1969 


Civil Service and Forces 

-16,000 

Rank Organisation 

No change 

Dickiinaon Robinson 

n.a. 

GPO 

Down slightly 

Great Universal Stores 

No change 

Glaxo 

+ 1,454 

National Coal Board 

-16,600 

Allied Breweries 

- 800 

Reckitt & Colman 

n.a. 

British Steel Corporation 

No change 

Boots 

- 3,000 

Tetco 

Down slightly 

GEC 

-22,000 

Vickers 

No change 

Whitbread 

Down slightly 

BR 

-40,000 

EMI 

No change 

Chrysler 

Up slightly 

ICI 

-"sW' 

Unigate 

- 5,000 

British Petroleum 

No change 

Electricity 

BtCC 

No change 

Burton Group 

No change 

British Leyland 

+ 3',000 

Inchcape 

No Change 

Smith Industries 

- 1,100 

uburtaufdt' 

Ot>^ slightly 

Carrington Viyella' 

- 1,045 

Scottish 81 Newcastle 

No change 

Gas 

- 2,000 

BQC 

+ 78-7 

TrOst Houses Forte • 

4- 4,000 

Dunlop 

- 3,000 

Shell 

No change 

Babcock & Wlilcox 

+ 500 

GKN 

n.a. 

Turner & Naweli 

No change 

United Biiecuita 

No change 

Unilever 

+ 3,000 

BAC 

Up sHightly 

Swan Hunter 

Up slightly 

British American Tobacco 

No change 

English CaUco 

n.a. 

Reyrolle Parsons 

No change 

Hawker Siddeley 

+ 1,000 

Vauxhall 

■f 2,200 

BEA 

4- 1,700 

F. W. Woolwoirth 

No change 

Cadbury Schweppes 

- 1,000 

BOAC 

Down slightly 

Rolls-Royce 

- 4,500 

Allied Suppliers 

Down slightly 

Watney Mann 

+ 3,080 

Consolidated Gold Fields 

+ 300 

STC 

No change 

Delta Metal 

n.a. 

Associated British Foods 

- 2,000 

International Computers 

4- 4Q0 

Wiggins Teape 

- 200 

Coats Patons 

No change 

George Wimpey 

No change 

Johri Lewis 

4- 560 

Joseph Lucas 

+ 3,000 

British Electric 

n.a. 

Mitchell Cotts 

+ 200 

Thorn Eleotnc^l 

Up slightly 

Marks & Spencer 

- 1,000 

Thomson Organisation 

No change 

Tube Investments 

Up slightly 
Down slightly 

United Drapery 

No change 

BPC 

n.a. 

National Freight Corporation 

J. Salnsbury 

Up slightly 

W. H. Smith 

No change 

Ranks Hovis McDougall 

- 1,000 

Debenhams 

Down slightly 

Ferranti 

- 1,000 

Imperial Tobacco 

No change 

Pilkmgton 

- 1,000 

Scottish Transport 

Down slightly 

Sears Holdings 

n.a. 

House of Fraser 

n.a. 

DaVid Brown 

- 1,400 

London Transport 

Up slightly 

Booker McConnell 

n.a. 

Union International 

n.a. 

Philips Electronic 

■f 800 

UKAEA 

- 1,000 

Tarmac Derby 

f 1,500 

Plessey 

-f- 7,000 

Associated Engineering 

+ 1,300 

Massey Ferguson 

■ - 1,000 

Bass Charrington 

Reed International 

Metal Box 

- 200 
-f 4,000 

No change 

Spillers 

Rowntree Mackintosh 
Thomas Tilling 

n.a. 

No change 

No change 

Distillers 

No change 


companies that--had been coasting along on investment panics that take some time before they appreciate how big 
grants and other handouts from Whitehall. The a mat has been pulled from under them. As usual, some 
engineering industries are seriously worried about the regions are worse hit than others : a fifth of the firms 
effect the ending of investment grants will have on their recently surveyed in the Home Counties expect to take 
rate of home orders, and probably with reason. There on more staff this year, twice the national average. But 
has been plenty of evidence that companies were ordering this is growing gloom in Scotland, the north and the 
plant less on the basis of its profit-earning ability than south-west of England. Judging by the first two weeks’ 
on the fact that the Government was going to pay for a crop of redundancies, this year’s shake-out could be on the 
good part of it, and these are precisely the sort of com- factory floor as well as in the offices. 


When Britain's trade went straight 

After the windfall £56 million surplus in December, Britain's trade in 1970 was 
in balance. Taking in invisibles, this means that there was probably a surplus on current 
account of about £600 million. But how long can it last ? 

December’s golden 'trade surplus appar^tly still owed Admittedly, the record would not have been quite 
something to the absurd gyrations in the trade accounts so shiny had it not been for 'the now infamous under¬ 
following last July’s dock strike. Exports, up by recording of exports. When in the middle of 1969 the 
£41 million to £729 million, still contained an element Labour government reaped the kudos for the 2 per 
of backlog, as ^11 as unusu^ly high sales of diamonds cent of exports that were said to have been unrecorded 
and jdrips ; somewhat surprisingly, imports, down by until then, this looked like a once-and^for-all bonanza. 
£32 million to £673 million, had not been inflated by But a couple of months ago Mr Heath’s Government 
the ending of the impmt deposit scheme on December 4th. did the trick all over again ; the shortfall, the pundits 
So 1970 tumed‘out to be a balanced year for Britain’s said, had re-enuaged at the beginning of 1970, although 
trade: provisionally, indeed, there was a tiny surplus of at general election time Labour did not know this. 

£4 -million. This was by far the best performance since - Mr John Davies’s Department of Trade and Industry 
195ft To. 408 ahoukl!be>added the surplus oh invisibles is -now pressing fw a scheme of ptorrecording exports 
of aboutffMgo^million. >. >' - • before the goods leave 4 he coipitry. Atfnefont, exporters 
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have an official period of grace of “ six days after sailing ” 
to lodge export documents with Customs, In practice 
they usually send them off about a fortnight later. A 
small but persistent number never bother at all. Enforce¬ 
ment IS difficult for two reasons: (a) the sheer bulk of 
export documents—around half a million a month— 
slows any chasing up, especially as many of the 30,000 
to 40,000 queries sent out every month are never 
answered ; and (b) the lack of any effective sanctions 
for persistent offenders. The rule book prescribes a £5 
fine for dilatormess, wh^h is plainly not enough to put 
off anyone who is not gomg to co-operate voluntarily. The 
Government’s proposals for pre-entry would impose stiffer 
penalties These will probably need legislation, so there 
could be some delay. Exporters are complaining that 
pre-entry will involve too much extra paperwork. The 
Government says it may involve as little as an extra 
duplicate of the export document. Mr Davies is there¬ 
fore likely to stand firm on his proposals. He does not 
want any further undermining of public confidence in 
official figures And although the trade accounts look 
healthy enough at the moment, there is Iktle room for 
believing they can afford a recurrence of under-recording. 

Britain’s current account has only been out of the 
red since the beginning of 1969, helped along by two 
hugely favourable but exceptional factors: the effects 
of devaluation, delayed though they were, and a sustained 
boom in world trade which started in 1968 and has 
since notched up annual growth rates between 13 and 


15 per cent in value. Even so," the steady decline ih 
Britain’s share of industrial countries exports has con- 
tmued. In the decade from i960 to 1970, it has slipped 
by nearly a third. Indeed, it looks as though Britain 
loses out most when world markets are expanding 
fastest. 

The year 1970 was remarkable for rapid increases 
not only in the Volume of exports but also in their prices. 
But Britain should take no comfoft from this latter fact: 
it is fully up with the field, and may lately have been 
racing ahead of it. The Treasury recently laid emphasis 
on the fact that export prices of manufactures from 
Britain’s main competitor countries had Been going up 
faster than Britain’s in the year to mid-1970. Unfor¬ 
tunately, since then there have been further large rises 
in Britain’s prices while most of our competitors’ export 
prices have stood still. Because of this greater inflation 
in our export prices than in Our import prices, by 
November the terms of trade had tamed in Britain’s 
“favour” by 5 per cent since the beginning of 1970 ; 
indeed these terms of trade were then slightly Irtiore 
favourable than shortly before devaluation. In the riiort 
run this helps the balance of payments, since it means 
we arc getting more money fot the same quantity of 
goods sold ; but in the longer term Britiiin may price 
Itself out of the world’s markets Unless Cost inflation 
can be kept under control, the country must expect to 
plunge back into its old balance of payments troubles 
in 1972. 


Still off the rails 

British Rail expects to be marginally in the black in 1971-75, but what it calls blapk 
looks disturbingly red to outsiders 


To describe as a plain What British Kail announced ^is 
week calls for dome charity. It provides for £120 million 
of investment a year, whiife concedhw there will not be 
the cash flow to pay fdr it. British Rail is unvi^li^ to 
publish the siae of the expected shortfall, but pne recent 
study Suggested it could be as high as £40 nflllionl a 
year. Halve "the figui^ arid there would ^titt’ 'be a 


£iqo million gap over the five-year period of thp plap. 
The lesson has not been learned, though there are^signs 
that it is pow being forced on the board^ that tldr or^ 
ei^cuse fpr investment in any industry is if suflici^t 
proiks are goii^; to be generated to pay for it. 

Bestnte all ^ changes introduced lately, nmy of 
tbani 111 the right direction, Briti^ Rail still se^ns'tb 
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regard its^ pijmarily /as the custodian of a priceless 
national 9 ssct in the form of the existing railway network 
—and only after that as a commercial oiganisation. The 
management congratulated itself a year ago for 
squeezing a £15 million profit out of a £600 million 
turnover. This was a m^iocre feat, achieved only a 
year after an annual £150 million deficit had Ixen 
magicked away by wholes^e write-off of capital. The 
fact that a profit was earned at all was partly because 
investment in that year was in a trough. 

Profits are thought to have dipped to £10 million in 
1970, and Che estimate that they will be in the black for 
1971-75 is meaningless in view of some of the hazy 
assumptions on which it is based at this moment. British 
Rail is abandoning 1971-75 as a taiget for self-financing, 
having found that this is a period of expensive develop¬ 
ment which wiU not yield returns until later. Manage¬ 
ment trots out the same old justification for postponing 
Eldorado yet again: that running a railway is different 
to any otiier business. 

It all depends how you choose to run it. For the first 
time in years the railways could be made to look a really 
attractive commercial proposition, if only the dead wood 
were cut out and the rest of the network exploited more 
aggressively. Technology, allied to the nearness of railway 
terminals to city centres, has ushered in the possibility 
of a second railway age. The Inter-City passenger service 
has made big inroads on competing forms of transport, 
including the domestic airlines. Computerised information 
and faster trains are about to revolutionise freight, too. 

The root of the trouble is that closures of uneconomic 
services are far too slow. Lord Beeching tried to hurry 
them up, but politicians were not then prepared to accept 
the consequences of his logic ; and in a sense British Rail 
is still bedevilled by political restraints. It is the Govern¬ 
ment that decides to keep open uneconomic branch lines 
in areas where a road system is essential but where there 
is not enough traffic to sustain a competing rail 
track runnin| in parallel. There is room for argument 
about what is uneconomic, much of it turning on the 
unsolved question of what contribution one line makes 
to the joint costs and revenue of the whole system. But 

G ung is needed in both services and admniistration. 

week the Prices and Incomes Board* suggested that 
the National Freight Corporaition is going along broadly 
the right lines in rationalising the unprofitable services 
it inherited from British Rail under the Transport Act 
of 1968. 

There is still a good deal of woolly-minded feeling 
around that the railways can somehow cure congestion 
on the roads. The raUways today are in a very specialised 
market, accounting for a fraction of the country’s trans¬ 
port needs, inclu^g only one-fifth of its freight needs. 
By 1975 90 j)tr cent of the railways’ freight buaness will 
come from 75 main customers. Evoi today 95 per cent 
6f railway tonnage originates in private sidings. Even if 
a government tried to wi^e war against lorries, the 
railways could <mly take the pressure off the mter-city 
routes ; in a fnotorway age, this is not Where the hnain 
congestion i^ 

•No 16#. 7 «. 



Even if the political climate and the mood of British 
Rail rules out profitability by way of closures, there are 
some other means of finding the cash for new investment. 
There is plenty to be milked from a more aggressive 
exploitation of railway assets. To be fair, the management 
is at last getting more enthusiastic about property sales 
and development. But is this being carried as far as it 
could ? Most railway stations today coufd provide good 
sites for shopis, offices and entertainment; in very few 
is any capital being made of their potential for multi¬ 
purpose use. Exploitation of this could put some of the 
fun back into railway travel. 

At present British Rail’s thinking is dominated by its 
efforts to thwart the Government’s threatened hiving-off 
of assets. The corporation is in mortal fear of losing such 
profitable ancillary businesses as shipping and hotels. The 
weapon the management appears to have chosen to fight 
off the threat is joint ventures with private capital. This 
seems to be the only logical explanation for the curious 
deal it announced this week : a joint export company 
for engineering goods with Metro-Cammell. This is a 
flourishing area of business, likely to be worth £20 million 
over the next four years. Red China alone is trying to 
buy 500 locomotives. But it is hard to see what advantage 
British Rail will get from partnership with Metro- 
Cammell. Its exports are already as big as Metro- 
Cammell’s total turnover, and this after only 18 months 
in the business. Presumably BR has concluded it would 
rather share the business with Metro than lose it 
altogether in a Govonment-inspiripd hiving-off operation. 

British Rail has had a large influx of managers in 
recent yean, some of them being paid high salaries. As a 
result, some progress has been made towards becoming 
a commercial oiganisation and railway morale is high. 
But there is some way to go yet before full confidence can 
be placed in the management. Therefore the Govern¬ 
ment should be toit^ in refusing to authorise investment 
until Britifh Rail c^n show a much better carii flow from 
i^ aSKts. It is now being said at headquarters that it 
takes i^ to 20 years ,to make a railway self-financing. 
Few pnvate shar^oldeif would wait so long. 




a Euiopean sbiK^ 
to gain Crom Bfftaln^ entry to 
the Gammon Maiket 



Many Europeans are now paying over the 
odds for the new Rover 3500. 

Which seems odd. When you'd expect them 
to settle for a cheaper^ domestic modu. 

So to explain, we set out here some advantages 
of owning a left-hand drive, Rover 3500. 

Veto over The Six . , „ 

One unusual feature is the light alloy, VS unit. 
Which combines superior performance with a 
super quiet ride. 

But not for this alone do foreigners forsake 
their own, booming esqwrts. 

Strengthening the Ecoaomy 

There's alsollover economy. 

For such a powerful car, it's tmreasonably 
reasonable. (Petrol can be even more 
e]q>aisive overthere). 


Gold Reserves 

The Rover is the first car in the world to win 
a gold medal for safety. 

Its 30 features include a steel safety cage. 

Steel bulkheads between engine, passenger and 
fuel tank. Padded roof and anti-Durst doors. 

Ve^ handy when you're driving on the wrong 
side of the road. 

Boost for Tbstiesn Flgincs 

Built with traditional Rover quality, our 
new 3500gives you a car that's as slow to 
depreciate as it's hist to drive. 

So as they say in Sweden,' nice workmanship 
if you can get if. 

But if you're ludcy enoum to be resident 
inBritain, you can g^ it without paying over 
the odds, 



ROVERJ4 


The Royer Compaoy Limited, SoUhiiU, ^WhrwicRfliil#. 
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Most inventors starve for a very good reason. 


They just aieif t businesslike. 

Often they’ll work away at a new idea without 
once considering the market. 

Which leads them to make some remarkable 
discoveries. 

But very rarely any money. 

For the fsct is, people who come up with 
money-making ideas have generally looked at 
their market very dosely. 

They’ve found out what the customers want. 
Studied the competition. Done their sums. Got 
an idea likdy ^es. 

Till all that stands between them and a for¬ 
tune is the money to get started. 

At vdiich point they can always get on to us at 
Technical Development Capital. 

Wve set scores of budding tycoons «q> in 
business over the last eight years. Besides hdp- 
ing well-established companies that have sud- 
d^y produced a breaktluou^ in dieir fidd. 

^ doi^t set rigid limits to how mudi wdll 
lendeither. 

'nhough wdve put moK than £$ million 
behind new projects, individnal advances have 
varied from ^/xjo to jC 40 o/x)a 

As you’d guess from the name, Tcdmical 
Devdopment Capital oonahlolrs piopoaitiQos 


tight across the technical area. 

Wve badced companies in computers. Elec¬ 
tronics. Sdentific and medical instruments. 
Machine tools. And plastics. 

To name but a few. 

All we ercpect you to show (besides the tight 
idea) is that the business wiU be run properly. 
Because we doif t accept responsibility for 
management ourselves. 

Even here, though, we can be very useful to 
you. 

Technical Develofiment Capital is part of 
ICFC. Which has been helping smaller com¬ 
panies grow for twenty five years. 

With ICBC’s experience to call on, we can 
help you sort out any problem, financial or 
otherwise. 

After all, we’ve got to make sure men with 

id ga ff fd g 

Far their sake. For ours. And, if you life, for 
thisoountty^k 

Tedmkal Devdopmcot Cqntal Ltd., Pieicy 
Houso» 7 Gopdiall Avenue, London, ECa. 
Tdqilwne: 4040 . 

JOrcoonct your local TDC office, li sted u nder 
IlfWaOeQnvaniesinTUIoirBfetes. 
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T/w Paracas wa« damaged, the Texaco Caribbean aanA:, and wrecked the Brendanburg 

Mayhem in the Channel 


Two thousand ships, just about 7 per 
cent of the world’s total, are 
involved each year in collision, and 
most of these accidents happen in the 
narrow seas between Britain and the 
Elbe. Relatives of the 29 people 
feared dead in this week’s two colli¬ 
sions in the English Channel have, 
therefore, every reason to ask why no 
attempt has been made before to 
introduce compulsory navigation 
rules, and why there are Idng delays 
in changing such guidelines as are 
given. 

One reason is the bumbling slow¬ 
ness of international committees. A 
second is the lack of information on 
such simple matters as where the 
detest p^uts of the Channel are. A 
thiid is fear of interfering with the free¬ 
dom of the seas. But wl^t is this free¬ 
dom if it causes so many deaths ? 

The Department of Trade and 
Industry at last stated on Wednesday 
that it would propose compulsory 
regulations for Ae Channel route. 
Heaven knows when^ if ever, they will 
be implemented. They will have to go 
throu^ endless international discu?-. 
sions before eventual^ 
to national parliaments r^tim^tion. 
Prc^sals for new cdUsibn proG^um 
have alreadyj>een drawn up, but they 


will not receive international consider¬ 
ation until the end of 1972, and will 
then wait another two or three years 
at least before coming into operation ; 
and these rules are not even compul¬ 
sory. On past performance, that 
means another 50 ships will sink 
before the talks have even started. 

One red herring which has caught a 
lot of attention this week is the row 


between Trinity Hobse pUoU wd ilvb 
rest of the shipping world' about whi^ 
kind of One-way system should operate 
in the Channel. Trinity Houie hue 
some valid objectioris to the present 
one, but these can be overcome \rith- 
out changing the rule of the sea; 
which is to keep on the right. The 
trouble with the Trinity House pro^ 
posals is that they would help Bntish 
interests and hinder continental ports^ 
and so would never be internationally 
accepted. The important point is that 
such rules as do exist are voluntary, 
and 5 per cent of ships ignore then^ 
which is the equivalent of one ^ 
motorists driving on the wrong^ 
the road. It is suggested that one oftHfe 


DOVER STRAIT COLLISIONS SINCE ROUTES 
WERE LAID DOWN : June 1,1967 • 
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^hips involved la$t week, the Paracas, 
was in lane : a large pro¬ 

portion of coll'isions in the Channel are 
head-on. 

The trouble with compulsory rules 
is the difficulty of enforcement. In 
one recent disaster there was talk of 
a third vessel J6eing involved but it 
has not beep Xti^ced. Expensive equip¬ 
ment will be ileedcd. Also proof will 
be need^ :|baf there was no good 
reason f6i^. ielaving the proper lane. 
With a lot ^ cross traffic, and the 
d'iffereht' of supertankers and 

privafi ^\l kinds of avoiding 

actiC^ na!^J^be^^ in the Channel. 
Bu^ if ini^niatiohal agreement cannot 
be rektbed, the arises whether 

coastal cqi^tries should consider 
enforcing a sykem on their 

own. 

Britain. and^jFraace ^uld, of course, 
take firmer if they announced 

that they were extending their terri¬ 
torial waters to 12 mUes, so that 
they met dn mid-Channel, but the 
international complications would be 
great, especially as Britain has con¬ 
sistently believed it to be in its, own 
interests to stand by the old three- 
mile limit wherever possible elsewhere. 
What may be worth exploring is 
jointly taking a lesser jurisdiction 
(which many other users might 
actually welcome) to ensure the safe 
passage of all vessels in the Channel 
by seeing to k that they obey the rule 
of the sea. 


Economy _ 

What are you 
saying, 

Mr Feather? 


standards tiheir 8 or g per cent rises 
would have looked good. Altogether, 
after deducting tax payments, people 
had II per cent more money in their 
pockets, for spending or saving, than 
a year before. After allowing for 
inflation, they had per cent extra 
purchasing power. 

So bang goes another of the unions', 
theories, that only if growth is accelera-^ 
ted can the Britirfi worker improve his 
lot markedly. He has done just that 
dunng 12 stealing months, in 
which there was M increase whatsoever 
in output in industry and only a little 
4 n tbalt of agricu^re and service 
industries, when productivity i'was h^d 
back by strikes and a lot mc^e besides 
so that in manufacturing it rose by 
under ij^ per cent. Living standarils^ 
have yet to feet the full impact of the 
;^atter pay packet: spending rarely 
'keeps up with incomes when they rise 
fast and, besides, poor economic news 
must have dampened the consumer’s 
spirit. So personal savings were 8.6 per 
cent of disposable income in the July- 
September quarter, compared with 
6.9 per cent a year before. Nevertheless 
wh'at feeble growth the British econon^y 
has achieved in recent montlis was led 
by personal consumption. Even bearing 
in mind that the fall in exports was 
probably exaggerated by the failure to 
make, good in August and September 
all the backlog from the July dock 
strike, the figures in the next column 
are a depressing indication that if the 
British economy was given its head in 
the present inflationary climate, as, the 
unions would like, the result would be 
starved exports and investment. 

How much money came out at 
Christmas and the January sales 
remains to be seen. But it is revealing 
to compare consumer expenditure in 



mb' t,rm : 


compared 
with third 


quarter 1909 

Consumer spending 

Public authorities' spending 

+3f 

+l| 

Fixed investment 

+1 

Exports 

-2 

Gross domeaitic product 

+u 

Imports 

+51 


the third quarter of 1970 with that 
three years before, in the months just 
before devaluation, ^yter allowing for 
px 4 te changes^ people* were spending 
‘ m r^l terms about 5 per cent less on 
furniture; exactly the same oh cars ; 
I pci* cent more on food and smoking ; 
4 per cent more on miscellaneous ser¬ 
vices f nearly 8 per cent more on 
clotihihg (other than footwear) and 
fancy goods ; 9 or 10 per cent more on 
housing, radio and electrical goods, 
footwear, and beer ; 13 J per cent more 
on fuel and light ; and 19 per cent 
more on—guess what—^wines and 
spirits. Where’s the pinch, Mr Feather? 

Exchange controls _ 

Not good sense 

Monday's announcement by the 
Treasury of a virtual ban on further 
short-term Eurodollar borrowing by 
British companies for domestic purpo- 
.ses was not good sense. For the l^st 
part of 20 years the authorities 
have been groaning about the, lack 
of foreign exchange ; when at last it 
was flowing in nicely, they have 
said stop, with headwagging about 
the undesirability of “ hot, volatile 
money.” But foreign funds coming into 
London on interest-rate attractions 


However hard they are twisted, the 
sitatistics cannot support the TUC’s con¬ 
tention that the unions need to catch 
up with the rise in prices since their 
last pay settlements. Even if prices are 
now outstripping wages (which is 
doubtful), so much has been tucked 
under the belts of most workers that 
they should be keeping very quiet 
indeed. By November weekly wage 
in Britain bad increased 13^ per 
cent in 12 months, and retail prices 
bareily 8 per has it been only 

wage-^temers’ uxdons that (have been 
pay»pus|di%* Our chart shows that 
Britain's total wage and salary bill in 
the third quarter of 1970 was 14 per 
cent higher than a year befoze. Maraly 
surprisingly, oiher incomes had no!t i^kpt 
up that pacej ^hough by any normal 


Personal income in the third quarter of 1970 ( at annual rates) 

% increase from third quarter 1969 
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should not have been discouraged. The 
fact that they may constitute ^ threat 
to the contixH of the doo^estic money 
supply, which is the re^l ieason behind 
this week’s new exchange ruling, is 
an admission that'the authorities ate 
not prepared to be flexible enou^ 
in their tactics in the gilt-edged market. 

It is also unfortunate that Britain 
should be imposing new exchange 
restrictions ju.st when the common 
market countries are talking more 
seriously again about monetary union. 
This week’s meeting of the finance 
ministers of the Six in The Hague may 
not have taken dieir plans much 
farther (it was, in fact, concerned 
mainly with budgetary cooperation), 
but it gave more hope of at least the 
first stages being introduced. It is true 
that the Clermans erected similar barri¬ 
cades in tiie face of speculative move¬ 
ments before the upvaluation of the 
D-mark. But it is ludicrous to draw 
parallels between the two positions. 
Germany was piling up—and still is— 
an end)arrassing amount of reserves: 
Britain’s are ."till small in relation to 
its overseas debt. 

It remains to be seen, of course, 
ln)vv effective the r|^w exchange 
controls will be. Specific applications 
must be made in future to the Bank 
of England for all new foreign 
currency borrowing, and permission for 
such borrowing will normally be given 
only when it is for a period of at least 
five years. But outstanding borrowings 
and authorisations are not affected. 
And, of course, only a part of the 
influx of funds is l)eing dampened. 
I'hat they were still coming into 
London this week was evidenced by the 
new strength of sterling in the foreign 
exchanges. The spot rate was bobbing 
around the $2.41 mark on I'hursday, 
and the Bank of England was allowing 
it to find its own level. 

Steel 

The pipeline fiasco 

The British Steel Corporation is to dis¬ 
miss 680 men and import steel plates 
from Italy, because it cannot meet the 
technical standards needed for the 
natural gas supply grid now being laid 
in Britain. Having had its large (36-inch 
diameter) pipe rejected by the Gas 
Council, the BSC has decided that the 
import of Italian plates—which will 
then be bent into pipes—ks the only 
alternative to conceding the entire 
high-pressure ga^ grid pipe market[ to 
foreign steelmakers. But as the Italian 
supplier, Itiihrtder, will sell BSC only 
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BSC plate: not hot enough 


a third of the steel it needs to supply 
the 93 miles of large-diameter pipeline 
the Gas Council is laying this year, the 
majority of the pipes will still have to 
be bought direct from Italy \yy the gas 
industry. 

A “ fall in home demand for large 
welded pipes and intense price competi¬ 
tion in export markets,” were the 
reason.", given l)y the BSC^ on Wednes¬ 
day when it announced the impending 
sackings, which will take effect after 
July. But it was not explained that tfip 
men, from the British Tube Works in 
Lanarkshire, Hartlepool’s pipe works, 
and Llanwern in South Walt's, are 
being ousted because tlie Cias (Council’s 
new ” X60 ” .standards for high-pres¬ 
sure pipes have proved too exacting. 

'The BSC refuses to .say which of the 
(’las Council’s four criteria it failed. 
But it looks as if the welding qualities 
of the BSC product have not stood up 
to examination. 'The BSC board i.s 
embarras.scd by the need to import plate 
and pipes and is now working 
desperately to try to meet tlie X60 
standard. But nobody can say when its 
tube division is likely to l>e, good 
enough. 

Training _ 

That'll larn 'em 

There are some subjects that are 
absolutely safe for a politician to sound 
off about and that are guaranteed to 
get maximum favourable publicity. 
And there are some politicians who are 
better than most at picking them. Mr 
Enoch Powell’s speech on industrial; 
training on Monday was such a one. 

It is not difficult to find com¬ 
panies which set out quite deliberately to 
use their training schemes as a source 
of tash profit. It ciin 1)6 done with a 
little ingenuity, which i.s what Mr 
PoweH accused them of 4 ping.^ Ai»d, by. 


% 

culling hU brcxKlsS^ 

Powell will be in a position^ in 
jQfXmths time to claim that/at<the 
he clomres 

wifi': triaijfo' 

'"sortie ^ rboPMs 

of; Employnaeat 
and Produbtiv||iy cofiipl^es its cuerertt 
revision of ^ . 

Mr ; Powell will find* plenty ' 
syin^a^teeri'foT his deiicriptioh rtf 
tiaiMngas an aberration 
the igoos^^* but WiDbbut tbe spiir th4t> 
the Act i^Ve jtLkhe Tonh of<h 

levy on firms that ^ did littli^ or ' 
training), British industry vyould 'hav/ 
carried on in the way it ahva:)^ hatfji. 
when cash was short, training wat w 
easy item to cut back. ' k: - 

Some of the boards have nin ,inlb 
terrible administrative problems^'' as 
shown by the finances of the constriiction 
industry’s board. But some have already 
made moves to set their houses to rights. 
The largest of the boards is in thte, 
engineering industry, and it is also Ofilp 
of the better run and ijiore profit^on-^ 
.scious. It feels that if it cannot show 
industry that there is more profit to 
training than the cash grant that goes 
with it, then it will not survive, THr 
engineering board has always worked 
on the basis of “netting” levy and grapt 
to minimise the money it handles. 0\k 
of the £90 million levy to which the 
industry was liable last year, the board 
only handled £16 million. Administra¬ 
tion costs around £i niiWion, and a 
training advisory service another 
£ii million. Although many other 
boards do far, far worse, this is not as 
good a performance as the board would 
like. Wiiat it fears more than anything 
is that it will sink in a sea of papet^ 
while circulating large sums of 
industry’s money at an ever-increasing 
administrative charge. -s y 

To overcotnc thisr the board’prt>pdled , 
about two years ago to move towards . 
an arrangement where those companies ; 
judged to l>e doing an adequate amount • 
of training would pay no levy and get 
no grant, thus saving hugely on adminis- ; 
tration. The minority at either end of 
the scale would tlien polarise into those 
continuously losing .their trained mep 
to other plants which would get a grant, 
and thewe poaching men without traih-; 
ing thepi which . wOUld pay a levy is ; 
a form of tax. This would take out ^ 
the sy.stem the myriad of small fimfs ; 
who would just about break even. ! 

No sooner had these propoidk bcfi|i j 
announced than there was an tiautglfy | 
from industry asking for the old Ic^ i 
grant systeni_ tp be rei^inM for ;scv»^^ 
years. What ’reallVhappened'Was that ; 
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the proposals caused industry to sit 
down and co^ the existing system. 
When companies did this, they found 
that there was a lot in it that was still 
paid them. 

No one was more astonished at this 
turnabout than the Engineering 
Industry Training Board. But it has 
learned a real lesson about consultation. 
Part one of a revised scheme has 
already been accepted and comes into 
force in 197J2. This puts the lower levy 
limit at a payroll of £25,000, which 
cuts out the fine dust—over half the 
firms within the Eri’B’s scope but only 
4 per cent of the people. Part two 
proposals, intended to operate from 
1975-74, should speed the time when 
the board becomes a training consultant 
rather than a levy-grant merchant. The 
emphasis will be on cash-on-the-nail 
grants for specific things like transfer¬ 
able craft skills which a worker can use 
with any employer. 


Computers 


Uncontrolled 


I'he powers-that-bc in the Civil Service 
Department should read closely the 
study* they comrri'issioned on compu¬ 
ters, which would be excellent if it 
were not so over-polite. 

rhe study team of two civil servants 
and a computer consultant lament 
. . . the almost complete absence within 
Government of any machinery for 
the systematic post-'implcmentation 
appraisal, under such heads as applica¬ 
tions, organisation, and methods, of the 
range of activities which makes up a 
computer project. 

Surely, this simple-minded manage- 

*Computers in Central Government Ten 
Years Ahead. HMSO. £i ^s. 


Qienl^deficlei^y deserves more empt^^ 
pven that by 1980 Gcwernitient 
spending on computer machinery 
might total £200 million. 

There seemed little^to criticise in the 
choice of computer ap>pIication$ or the 
order in which they have been tackled. 
However, each Whitehall department 
has ^ne its 6wn way and there were 
30 different series of computers in use 
or on order when the survey was 
carried out. Compatibility is therefore 
slight. 

Reliable information is also lacking 
on the'profitability of computer systems, 
one trouble being a change in the basis 
of costing from 1966 on. 'I'he study team 
believes the government has done as 
well with computers as commercial 
users, which is probably true. But 
is this good enough ? Many com¬ 
mercial organisations have had terrible 
experiences with computers. Should not 
Britain's largest buyer be doing sub¬ 
stantially better than the average, 
which includes many organisations 
really too .small to cope ? 



Sparing the soil 


A lazy, impoverished or greedy fanner 
can do more harm to the soil than any 
pesticide or chemical fertiliser. A 
report* on the state of Britain’s fami 
soil, published on Wednesday by the 
Agricultural Advisory Council, finds no 
threat yet to the soil’s fertility in 
modern farming methods. But it does 
warn that as farming becomes more 
scientific, the farmer is less able to judge 
for himself where the danger starts. 

There is a limit to the intensity with 

•Modem Farming and the So-il. HMSO. 
£2 2S. 


which each type of soil may be farmed. 
In many areas, especially East Anglia, 
this limit has already been passed on 
the poorer soils of silt and peat. The 
repeated sowing of cereals has left the 
soil’s structure unstable and the 
efficiency reduced. Ideally they should 
be sown with grass to replace the lost 
humus. But on many large farms these 
areas of deteriorating soil may be 
alongside far richer earth and farmers 
are unable to tell between the two 
Without scientific analysis. And many 
fanners would prefer a poor cereal 
harvest to a near useless (to them) 
grass crop. 

The health of a soil cannot be told 
by scratching its surface. It is the 
subsoil, often at a depth of three feet, 
which matters. In arable areas 
heavy tractors trundling over the 
surface at all seasons compress it, 
driving out the air and making it 
iniperineable. So rain, instead of nin- 
ning away, collects, and the ground 
becomes waterlogged. In the winter of 
1968 over half a million acres of Britain 
were in this half flooded state and it was 
the poor crop that followed whicfi 
sparked off this leport. 

Much blame rests witli the 
farmers who, anxious to cut down on 
costs, have neglected their drains, 
allowing ditches to become clogged at a 
time when they are increasingly impor¬ 
tant. About 7 million acres are 
estimated to be inadequately drained. 

It is the slump in British farming 
that is preventing the problems fiom 
becoming more acute. Cereal cultiva¬ 
tion has not increased since 1967, and 
the area under grass has not changed. 
But, on Briti.sh entr\’ to the common 
market, out will come the ploughs 
again. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Trade 

A whopping £IS6 million trade 
surplus in December, because of 
high exports and a lower level of 
imports than in recent months. The 
backlog from the dock s^ke has 
now probably been cleai^. Export 
prices era'stiM rising, i 


Induatrial produotiop J 
Dropped 2 per cerj|p November 
from the exceptionally high level of 
tha month bafpro. Half of the fall 
was because of the coal strike. 


Percentage change on 


Month 


Index previous 
1963=e100 month 


three 

months 


Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

November 

November 

November 

123.4 

94.7 

130.3 

-2.2 

-0.2 

-20 

-i-0.5 

-1.2 

+0 5 

-0.5 

-2.8 

t-2.3 

Export trade*4 

December 

153 

+6 

-1 

+7 

Eng'g. orders on handt 

October 

123 

+ 1 

ml 

-t-6 

Retail trade 

November 

109.3 

-2.6 

%-2.0 

ml 

Unemployment* 

December 

1173 

+ 1.7 

nil 

•r7.1 

Retail prices 

November 

139.0 

+0.7 

+2.3 . 

+7.9 

Export prices 

November 

134 

+n 

+2 

t-8 

Import prices 

November 

129 

nil 

+ 1 

+ 14 

Wage rates (weekly) 

November 

163.5 

+2.a 

+4.1 

+ 13.5 


Export tro^e, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed exduding school-leavers: 
latest rate 2.6 per cent, 

* Sedsonaliy adiusted tv&rlf of period ♦ Provisional 
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Merging can present its own 
special problems. We know. We’ve 
just done it. 

And as a result, we’re in a special 
position to advise you if you’re in a 
mood to join up. 

The Financial Services Division 
of Williams, Glyn & Co. is a merchant 
bank within the clearing bank. 

And your local Williams & Glyn’s 


know-how of wme oftlie ^ighlost 
men in the Qty right.home to you. 

The Financial Serviced Division 
is just one of the.ways in which 
Williams & Glyn’s has equipped 
itself to handle the businessman’s 
business. 

Isn’t that what you want a batik to be ? 


WIUUMS & GHirs 



A mimbir of tho 

NationtI and Commarcial Banking firoup 
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Are there golden geese 
on the steppes ? 


The most valuable Russian eggs since 
Faberge went out of business have been 
dangled in British industry’s eyes in 
recent months, with a total price tag 
of over £500 million. This week a 
high-powered Russian trade team 
arrived in London to talk about them. 
The Russians are led by Mr Vladimir 
Kirillin, a deputy prime minister, and 
while he may not be a familiar front 
man he wields a good deal of power in 
Soviet trading as chairman of the com¬ 
mittee for science and tft:hnology. Mr 
Kirillin is backed by Mr M. I. Misnik, 
who came to London last autumn to 
fish for long-'term credit for these deals 
from (the City. The British side is led 
by Mr John Davies, Secretary of State 
for Trade and Industry. Most experi¬ 
ence of joint deals with the Russians 
arouses scepticism. But there is a chance 
these talks may be difTerent. Even the 
Russians are set on not bogging down 
in bureaucracy, as they privately admit 
has happened in the doings with the 
French. The projects they bring are 
gigantic and ^e Russians seem to be 
serious about getting western industry 
involved in carrying them out. They 
have even approached that arch¬ 


capitalist, Mr Henry Ford, about a 
lorry complex : Britain is not the only 
country courted. 

The projected lorry complex will 
be the largest in the work!, containing 
everything that is needed within one 
township at Naberezhnye Chelny, i8o 
miles east of Kazan. It includes three 
major factories—for chassis, body and 
trailer manufacture, and transmission 
and suspension plus spares. There will 
be a ferrous and a non-ferrous foundry 
and a forge, plus a complete town. This 
forge is quite separate from the equally 
big scheme at Shigri that OKN is dis¬ 
cussing with the Russians. 

Rio Tinto Zinc is examining 
Russian overtures to mine both nickel 
and copper. It is difficult to tell how 
big the Udokan copper project could 
be. But its cost of £490 million com¬ 
pares with the £ 170 million that RTZ 
spent building an enormous plant at 
]^ugainville which produces 150,000 
tons a year. What is unclear is whether 
the Russians intend to process the ore 
just to a concentrated stage or whether 
they want a more costly, fully inte¬ 
gral^ plant. The nickel development 





raises the key problem whh all jolht 
Soviet deals—payment. Most of ui^ie 
developments will t>e paid'for by varia¬ 
tions of counter-trading of*'sophisticated 
barter, the projected 35,000 lorti a, 
year of nickel from Bruuktal, in ffie 
southern Urals, is intended for Russiah^ 
use. Metal will only be sold to the weii 
as a last resort. 

The projected trans-Siberian con¬ 
tainer route will be less of a probity 
since it could be covered by dues' dr‘ 
tolls. This overland roulte to Asia could 
save a week’s transit time compared 
with shipping. 

Another relatively cut and dried deal 
would be for iron ore or pellets. iThe 
British Steel Corporation is already 
buying 1.6 million tons a year from the 
Kola peninsula, shipped mrough Mur¬ 
mansk. The bar to taking more, as BSC 
would like, is the limited capacity of 
the port. And before a deal for British 
involvement in expanding k to take 
very large bulk carriers can be con¬ 
cluded, an advantageous long tetjxi 
contract for iron ore must be settled. 

Most effort at the private meetings 
has gone into trying to learn the 
Russians’ own order of priorities-—>no 
government, not even the American, 
could lightly undertake all these pro¬ 
jects simultaneously. The batting older 
is a prerequisite to working out the 
time scale for the credits needed and 
the scope for British involvement. With¬ 
out it we are only paper chasing. There 
is always a possibility that this is all that 
will result. But those who have actually 
been talking to the Russians this week 
are a little more confident than that, 
though they are not sure quite how 
much of the trade Britain could catdi. 

Russian deals take a long time. It 
will probably be nshis time next year 
(when Mr John Davies leads a return 
mission to Moscow) before serious talks 
could begin, and another year before^ 
it would be clear whether there woe 
a basis for doing business. It is as wdl» 
to be ready for the fact thae there niay* 
be more jam in getting sub-contraicii; 
rather than mammoth ordhrs for whdie 
towns. Britain’s exporters dkl vary 
from sub-contrOca wfadh;'Fiat hetUf* 
Togliattigrad. 
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Fraace 

On the Algerian 
mat 


Paris 

Things have got so serious in the 
French-Algerian oil talks, currently 
taking place in Paris, that they are 
alres^dy being referred to as a Sedan 
petrolier. It is rumoured that President 
Pompidou may intervene directly if the 
going gets any roughen France has 
made what it calls its final offer, a 
boost of 10 cents a barrel in the posted 
price for Algerian oil (already 
the world’s highest), retroactive to 
January i, 1969, and an increase in 
Algerian participation in French oil 
production in Algeria to 30 per cent 
from the 35 per cent to 40 per cent 
now held. French oil men complain 
that this is already too much. 

For the Algerians, it is not enough. 
What they really want is to be the 
masters of the oil resources in their 
country. They are demanding a much 
larger increase in the posted price, and 
are demanding that French oil reven¬ 
ues gained in Algeria should be kept 
thefe. Having made a $1.3 billion 
investment in developing Algerian oil, 
the French are hardly eager to give up 
control. 

Last week, with interesting timing, 
the Algerians refused to load French 
tankers of the Elf-Erap group at the 
port of Arzew, near Oran, claiming a 
commercial dispute. France’s sense of 
frustration about the course of the 
negotiations was vividly illustrated by 
a recent cartoon in Le Figaro, It showed 
France’s chief delegate, M. Fran^ois- 
Xavier Ortoli, in a state of near nudity, 
being hotly pursued by Algerian 
president ^umedienne, carrying the 
rest of M. Ortoli’s clothes. Looking on 
behind a drooping Gauloise, President 
Pompidou asks, “ what’s all this about, 
Oitoti ? Are you going to let him 
take everything ? ” 

Algeria’s intransigence is primarily 
political. Although it needs money for 
its industrialisation plans and sees oil 
as the best way to get it, the 
tough talk reinforces the feeling of 
indq)endence, after the years spent as 
a^dc^rtment of metropditan France, 
and strengthens its bid for leadenhip in 
Ae Arab world. To France, Algma 
is the key to a oredible Mediterranean 

Almough Algeria currently furnishes 
about cent of France’s oil needs, 
of Algerian suf^ly 
wpUddflBKw not cause a fuel dtort- 
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age in Prance. One reason is that there 
are large stocks of crude oil on hand. 
Another reason is that France could 
easily buy oil elsewhere. Algeria, of 
course, can also sell its oil ekewhere, 
as it now does with the maj'or part 
of Its wine production which used! to 
be exported to France. 

A rupture in the relations between 
the two countries, resulting in French 
oil interests being nationalised, is still 
a possibility. But this would lose 
Algeria the very sizeable amount of 
hnancial and technical help it now gets 
from France. Although there has been 
increased speculation about a break in 
relations, there is still hope that Algeria 
will stop playing political games, and 
will finally get down to serious 
bargaining. 

Interest rates _ 

What a fall _ 

Once again America has led world 
interest rates lower. Faced with 6 per 
cent unemployment, the Nixon Admin¬ 
istration is now bent on stimulating 
activity. So money and credit policy 
has been eased another notch. After 
America’s big commercial banks had 
again lowered their prime lending rate, 
a further cut in the discount rate was 
a foregone conclusion. The only 
question was whether it would be 
a quarter or half of 1 per cent. 
In the event the smaller option taken 
towards the end of last week made 
the third such step in two months and 
brought the rate to 5J per cent. This 
IS still high in relation to other Ameri¬ 
can market rates : 3-month Treasury 
bills were trading this week at 4.64 
per cent (their lowest level since Nov¬ 
ember, 1967) and Federal funds (very 
short-term lending from one bank to 
another) around 4J per cent. Com¬ 
pared with the 8 or 9 per cent yields 
of a year ^o, short-term interest rates 
in the Uni^ States^ have plunged. 


This should have brought joy to the 
central banket^ in JBaile last 

weekend. And Indeed, th 4 French 'were 
quite happy, on the heels . of the 
American move, to cut their discount 
rate by a half per cent to 6^ per 
cent (the third reduction in five 
months). They believe their economy 
needs a boost. The same could be said 
of the cult from 5i to 5 per cent in the 
rate on secured loans in Italy. Probably 
leading Canadian banks were not too 
^smayed at reducing their prime lend¬ 
ing rate from 7^ to 7 per cent. But the 
slide in international interest rates suits 
the domestic policies of neither Ger¬ 
many nor Britain, or at least central 
banks of these countries do not think it 
does. With the inevitable further easing 
in Eurodollar rates (although only 
slight, 3-month money in Loi^n this 
week was at 5^-6f per cent), the British 
Treasury has clamped down on short¬ 
term borrowing by British companies 
from that market (page 68). 

The question now is whether there 
will be still further easing in America’s 
sensitive market rates. One overriding 
factor in what has already occurred 
has been the slackening m demand for 
short-term funds. A recent survey of 
American businessmen’s plans for 
capital spending in the coming year 
suggested little or no growth in the 
year ahead. But the survey was taken 
before last weekend’s announcement of 
more generous depreciation allowances. 
If activity is really picking up, 
investment could go ahead later this 
year. Loan demand will, in any case, 
be help^ by stockbuilding of steel. 
And while the Federal Reserve System 
seems at the moment to be playing 
along with Nixon economic strategy, 
it will be reluctant to let credit expan¬ 
sion go too fast. Seasonal repayments 
will obscure the trend of loans until 
March. But it could be that by then 
short-term interest rates in the United 
States will have hit their lowest for 
1971. Perhaps at just a Httle lower rates 
thasi now ? 
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ENVIRONMENT 

Many of tomorrow’s growth 
markets will result from imaginative 
problem solving. 

For example, ci^s covert with • 
transparent domes to create a 
perfect environmei;^ Today, we 
have the all-we^erJ^jitipdt^ 
sports stadium iin Houston, ’ 
and vast enclosed s)ibpping craters. 
Tomorrow, enclosed cities! 

But you don’t have to wait until 
tomorrow for innovative banking 
services. Franklin National offers 


them right now, right hrae in 
. Europe. We offer Eurq)can 
businessmen our Inroad experience 
in seeching out and financing 
; ^l^lj^growth markets.. 

FftoAdin understand^ fd; : 
well as any banking 
growth story has becd|ife,^l^iC^ 
and a fact in the hnanCrii wd^. 
Our International Head(tuhutras- 
npon to be located in the Woiid 
,lVkde Center, N.Y.C. is motivated 
by the same desire for growth* 
through helping others grow, too. 

For imaginative banking services- 
for a direct line to the futiat ~. 
think first of Franklin. 


I INTERNATIONAL 
headquarters 

laOPrarlStHM^MmYort^ 

Now Yoric tooiiyooMo Addnwt 

ftui«K»AmtWwrYooK 

Shirl^ iitld Bast Naaa^ 

fhlMmaaii!!iiV|ibls Ji^in! 

numasAHKNAaMip 

Yra ii l rlin ft jts rnaU d B al CospocatioBf 
AmartempiOlse Credit Coi, Ltd., 
New Yori^New York 
WboQyyowiied aabaidieflae 
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Fashion 

Adieu, Chanel 


Pari^ 



Chanel chic to the end 


I'he death of Gabnelle (Coco) Chanel 
at the age of 87 has the Paris fashion 
industry wondering about the future 
ofc tlie Chanel couiture house. Later this 
month, Mile Chianers fast collection 
will be shown, and her associates firmly 
maintain that the business will 
continue—which sounds like utter 
nonsense, no one was more autocratic 


about her designs and her business. 
And according to most fashion pundSts 
no one was more original with clothes, 
although others argue that the only 
thing she ever did was make fashion¬ 
able the little black dress, informal suits, 
fake jewels and the scent Chanel No. 
5. When M. Jacques Path died some 
years ago, his couture business stag¬ 
gered on for only a few more seasons 
before folding and the Dior business 
had a very rough passage after the 
death of M. Christian Dior. 

Mile Chanel had an uncanny feel¬ 
ing in the 1930s about the approaching 
war and the inevitable decline of the 
fashion in^jjstry, sold her 

interests in 
to th^ 
and left 
made^Jitl^ 

and to 
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owns Christian Dior couture, and has 
a 50 per cent share in Dior per^mes,* 
the otnei^ half being oy^ndd by ^|6St et 
Ohandon. In some firms the couture 
house closes and the scent goes on, as 
with Rochas. Balmain is almost unique, 
in thsfit the couture side belongs 
epdrely to M. Balmain himsetf. 
Although his perfumes are distributed 
by Revlon it does not have a finamcial 
stake in the company.^ In the case of 
the financially successful Yves St. 
Laurent (jointly ** owned ” by a 
continental soci6t£ anonyme and Mr 
Richard Salmon, chairman of Charles 
of the Ritz) money is made by 
licensing as many exclusive derigns as 
possible ; after clothes, come shoes, 
belts, jewellery and hats. The 38 “ Rive 
Gauche boutiques opened over the 
past four years are sold under licence 
too, with the provision that all goods 
in the shop will be St. Laurent designs, 
that fashions will <be ordered direct 
from the Paris salon and that the 
decoration and situation of the 
boutique is St. Laurent approved. 

The Chanel perfumes will 
undoubtedly go on, but it will take a 
while before anyone knows what plans 
the Wertheimer group has for the 
couture house. Whatever one thinks of 
Mile ChanePs real impact on fashion, 
she was undoubtedly a unique person¬ 
ality in Parisian society. 


fVage agreements _ 

Costing cost-of- 
living clauses 


The proposal by Britain’s Trades Union 
Congress to hnk wage settlements to 
cost-of-living increases received a very 
dusty answer from the Government. 
Under the Labour administration there 
was a determined effort to get away 
from this kind of link which it was 
thought could only accelerate the 
inflationary spiral, although the number 
erf workers involved in ^dex-linked 
a^B^CN^ents in 
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trying td move away from cost-of-Kvihg 
clauses, others, such as Holland ana 
France, have been going over to them, 
at least on a temporary basis, while 
90 per cent of all workers are coviirtai 
by them in Belgium, and around h^lf 
the workers in Norway. Opinion in 
these countries is mixed on whether 
indexing has added to inflation or not. 
Finland, where there is a passion for 
indexing practically eveiything 
including government bonds, has over 
the past eiight years suffered iitM 
of the fastest cost-of-living increases in 
the developed world, but Belgium 
comes fairly low on the scale* Jhe 
danger with automatic cost-of-Uving 
increases year after year, as in Finland, 
IS that they become part of the back¬ 
ground and the real bargaining is con¬ 
centrated on enlarging what is given 
away on top. After the devaluation of 
the Finnish markkaa in 1967, when the 
rise in import prices push^ up the 
cost of living by 6.5 per cent in six 
months, it was clear that indexii^ 
would have to be abandoned («lv 5 
unions agreed m return for pric? con* 
trols), and during 1968 wage increOjSqi 
were kept in Kne with the grpwth^hff 
productivity. 

The Finnish case is to some 
a special one, because of the heayy 
impact of dev^uation. Where there Hire, 
fears that inflation is going to get wc^fa^ 
but no one knows quite how mu$ 
worse, governments have spmetim^ 
advocated cost-of-jiiving agreementl,iW 
stop unions over-insuring themseh^ 
This was the case in Holland in t] 
and 1966 and again last, year. And 
suspects that a similar motive is hqh^i 
thq, increasing use of indexing 
French public sector. Last mtu 
agreements were extraordimnly 
ces^ful in limiting the growth' of 
wages to iess tfaaq a per c(^. 

asi'-uTssiStaffi, 
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providing a real increase of 6 per cent 
and a nominal one which may rise 
above lo pet cept. . 

Whether these agreements are suc¬ 
cessful m limiting the inflationary 
Impact of wage demands depends to 
a laiige extent, however, on the way 
the co9t-of-hving clause is set up. In 
the French railway scheme the workers 
will get nothing under it unless the cost 
of living rises by more than 4 per cent, 
and the assesameht is only made retro¬ 
actively at the end of the year. In the 
Dutch case there are usually limits on 
the amount of compensation paid (6 per 
cent in the important engineering 
sector) and price nses caused by such 
factors as an increase in taxation are 
omitted from the calculation. In 
Belgium payments are staggered so that 
they do not all hit the economy at the 
same time. In Australia they have 
moved from quarterly to annual adjust¬ 
ments. Clearly the more the obstacles 
and the greater the delay, the less 
likely a cost-of-living clause will add to 
the inflationary spnral. 


Banks _ 

Shake, partner 


This week the B^co di Roma, Italy’s 
third largest bank, became one of inter¬ 
national banking’s big brothers by 
signing a collaboration agreement with 
the Credit Lyonnais of France, and 
Germany’s Commerzbank The deal 
was a natural follow-on from a similar 
agreement signed between the French 
and west German banks last October. 
The object is for the three banks to get 
as close as they can to the formal 
merger which is made impossible by 
the fact that the Credit Lyonnais is 
state-owned and 91 per cent of the 
Banco di Roma is controlled by the 
state holding company, IRI. The 
deposits of the three banks amount to 
around $18 WlKon, which puts the 
group ahead of Barclays Bank and 
behind only the American big ^three, 
the Bank of America, First National 
City Bank of New York, and Chase 
Manhattan. 

The ^estion is whether this kind of 
comptirison is meaningful, llie banks 
inS^dlVed obviously hope that it will 
be^a dient of one, they say, can 
use thi^ services at tb^ other two. And 
the extra clients they hope to attract 
will be the big mutti^hational Compan- 
iest^ which find thu worid^de 
American^ ^ 

branches 



What's a kreep ? 

Houston 

Kreeps do not krawl, although they 
roll and occasionally fly. They arc very 
old. Nothing quite hkc thcip had ever 
been seen untiil both teams of 
American astronauts brought specimens 
back from the moon Among the 
hundredweight of moon soil and 
pebbles (122 lb, to be exact) that 
has been collected are samples that are 
so different, chemically and physically, 
from the rest that where most moon 
rocks can be grouped into the same 
classes as earth rocks—basalts, etc— 
these deserve a name of their own 
The K stands for their high concentra¬ 
tion of potassium (for those who still 
remember their table of elements) , 
the REE for similarly high concentra¬ 
tions of rare earths which have the 
added peculianty of not being 

separated out as they would be here , 
the P IS phosphorous Quite probably, 
kreeps represent some of the original 
bedrock of the moon, half as old again 
as the soil on the plains where the 
astronauts landed, and were either 

thrown out on to them from the much 
older highlands by the sort of 

cataclysmic explosions that dug out the 
huge, Co-mile wide Copernicus crater, 
or else brought to the surface by the 
periodic upheavals that have taken 

place on the plains themselves The 
moon gets more complicated the closer 
you examine it 

Scientists have had actual moon 

specimens in their laboratories now for, 
some of them, more than eighteen 
months, and in their discussions at 

Houston ^Iws week to rcix>rt on their 
researches^ they are notably less prone 
to make sweeping generalisations and 
a lot more cautious un their conclusions 
than they were at a sumlar meeting a 
year ago, six months after the hrst 
moon landing and not much more than 
sfix weeks after the rather more 

scicnrifically oriented flight of Apollo 

12. It an altogether more sober 
meeting, without the rare undercurrent 
of excitement that made the first get- 


together an event to remember for the 
rest of one’s life. But what at is doing 
IS to show that most of the conclusions 
to Which scientists were jumping a year 
ago on the flimsue^t of evidence were 
E^adly right, if over-simptifled There 
is no mote talk about a eold moon; 
even so emkfienit a supporter of the old, 
cold sttme moon the^ as the great 
Professor H^rol^ Urey lis now Calking 
about a moon that once was hot 

The real debate is eboot what 
happened alter, as one |cientist put it, 
all hell broke loose between 4 5 and 
46 billion years ago and the earth and 
moon emel^^d more or less simultane¬ 
ously as a consequence There has been 
at least one, and probably two, major 
upheavals on the moon since then, 
judging by the evidence of the 
frequency with which lava has flowed 
down, round and over its surface to 
settle and harden in the lunar plains 
Calling them seas may not have been 
such a bad description after all The 
learned, dogged course of this week’s 
meeting has only underlined the 
scientific importance of getting Apollo 
14 to the moon’s old highlands at the 
end of this month an search of kreeps 
and other evidence The map shows 
the planned landing sites, but what 
scientists would most like, once they 
have got specimens from the old parts 
of the moon, is some rocks from 
younger places, and that means 
either attempting a landing inside the 
Copernicus crater or heading to some¬ 
where to the west, in the Marius hills 
There arc technical difficultus about 
either course, which lends special 
interest to whether the Russians can get 
samples collected by their Lunokhod 
robot tractors back from the moon to 
earth luna 16, which brought back the 
Russians’ only moon soil last year, did 
not trundle about, but mirtly dug up 
a sample from the spot where it landed 
The Russians had not given their 
promised paper on their moon findings 
when The hconomist went to press, but, 
from hints they have becti dropping at 
Houston, some people are beginning to 
suspect that they can 
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Investment 


A thirst for money 


Brokers and issuing houses have 
evidently decided that, with the crab- 
wise movement of the market, now is 
going to be as good a time as any in 
the foreseeable future to bring the stags 
to buy or bay. One of this week's 
floaters of a new issue, Leopold Joseph 
Holdings, is itself an issuing house 
(with an issue of its own in the pipe¬ 
line). It IS therefore staking a part of 
its reputation on the timing of its own 
emergence. ^ 

Leopold Joseph makes quite a thing 
about being traditional, solid, the typi¬ 
cal old-fashioned merchant bank ; not 
an investment bank, financial conglo¬ 
merate or finance house. But the 
bright young men who bought the 
bank from the Joseph family seven 
years ago and moved in to run it do 
not seem to have made their fortune 
thereby. The purchase price paid was, 
evidently, not a bargain and they must 
have given away a lot of equity to 
secure it. 

The £940,000 being raised is all 
fre.sh finance to the group (after 
expenses of £58,500) and will help it 
back the earnings forecast of £202,000. 
On the issue price of 34s this is a p/e 
of 13, compared with around 8 for 
the clearing banks, whose earnings 
have the additional advantage of being 
free from secrecy. 

One of the other new issues 
announced, of the second mortgage 
company Cedar Holding) is being 
handled l^y the Barclays Bank issuing 
offshoot, Barclays Bank Trust Com¬ 
pany. The offer documents out next 
week will no doubt show a startling 
growth rate. Investors should bear in 
mind that the growth of second mort¬ 
gage business h^s been on the back of, 
or rather behind the skirts of, the 
mortgage companies, who »Jifvey;the 
house, vet the borrower^^ and l^nd a 
percentage of a conservative valuation. 


The second mortgage companies often 
get a lot of vital information on the 
borrower, free, from the building 
societies and still charge the borrower 
a loan arrangement fee. Most well- 
known building societies are getting 
wiser ; they charge for the information 
and write to the mortgage holder tell¬ 
ing him just what a gigantic interest 
rate he will be likely to be paying for 
the second mortgage and what the 
extra liability could mean. Some 
forbid the taking on of second mort¬ 
gages entirely, and are beginning to 
offer topping-up loans—though just 
for house improvements—as the 
mortgages are repaid. 

New shareholders should also beware 
of slipping on another bonanza skin of 
the recent past, employment agencies. 
Reed Executive is the latest in a series 
that began, very well, with Brook 
Street Bureau. Some part of the growth 
stems from churning up a stable office 
population into packs of glamour 
seekers, but the more solid part comes 
from finding permanent joh.s for 


people. At an initial p/e of 13.1, the 
issue compares with Brook Street’^ 24 
and Conduit Holdings’ 14, ^ ^ 

Lloyds Bank and the Royal Bank 6f 
Scotland are putting 12.5% of their 
£60 mn plus hire purchase company, 
Lloyds and Scottish, on the niarket 
The issue, worth £7.25 mn, compares 
in size to Pilkington’s £9.7 mn in the 
past year, which successfully tested the 
water. Lloyds and Scottish is one of 
the big three firms in the fields after 
United Dominions Trust and before 
Mercantile Credit. With five straight 
years of profits growth—last year’s 
were £5.7 mn pre-tax on turn¬ 
over of £91.7 mn—it need have no 
fears. Profits for the current year are 
expected to be 20% up. The offer for 
sale, out next week and priced at 14s, 
IS on a stag-baiting 16 to 17 multiple. 

American banks _ 

Surprisingly good 

Leading American commercial banks 
posted surprisingly good earnings for 
the fourth quarter of 1970 and theye,ar 
as a whole, despite a shaip 4)r9p Jp 
their loan charges from mid-SepteiQber^ 
The prime, or minimiim, rate that 
major American banks charge forJoaiM 
to their most creditworthy busiitesi 
Ix^rrowers was cut no less than four 
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times between then and the end of 
1970, in hopes df stimulating sluggish 
loan demand. Early this month 
the^rate was reduced another { point to 
the present 6^%. Yet the volume of 
business loans has remained static since. 
While this would hardly seem to be an 
auspicious framework within which 
banks should be expected to report 
rising earnings, that is precisely what 
has happened. And the index of bank 
shares prepared by Keefe Bruyette and 
Woods (see our chart on page 79) 
shows that the market has appreciated 
this. 

First National City Corp, the one- 
bank holding company that controls 
First National City Bank, New York's 
largest, reported that net income rose 
16.6% in 1970 partly as a result of a 
28.1% boost in net income foi the 
fourth quarter alone. Prestigious 
J. P. Morgan and Co, parent company 
of Morgan (Guaranty Trust Co of New 
York, the city’s fourth largest bank, 
reported a 37.8% increase in net income 
for the fourth quarter and a 24.2% 
jump for the full year 1970. Chemical 
New York Corp had an even more 
startling recovery in earnings : fourth 
quarter net income rose 44.5%, increas¬ 
ing its profit for the year by 13.4%. 

Despite the steady fourth quarter 
slide in the banks’ interest charges the 
banks’ own interest costs on funds they 
borrow came down even faster as a 
result of far more relaxed conditions 
in the money markets. 


Markets _ 

New taps and 
cautious bulls 

London’s gilt-edged market was alight 
tiMS week, with the CSrovcmmwit broker 
mhning out of tap stock On Wednes¬ 
day there was an exceptional demand 
Cir' the “old” long-term tap, 8^% 
Treasury stock, 1984-86. Then, on 
'l^ursday, following the Announcement 
di A further £500 mn tranche of 9% 
TiWury Loan, at £94 los, which the 
^thorities will now hold as the new 
the market closed a few minutes 
to try to get its wind back, 
ties for the most part stayed fifn> 
in London and New York. The 
incid Times ordinary share index, 
ch had been tobbing about around 
l^’moved highi|wp Thursdayls good 
^ figures rwhile the Dow 
industrial Average of 30 blue 




down 3 points on the day but still 4 
points up on the week. 

President Nixon’s newly announced 
programme for faster depreciation 
write-offs predictably spurred share 
prices on American exchanges early 
this week, The Economist's New York 
correspondent writes, but by mid-week 
they were giving ground under the 
pressure of profit-taking. Although the 
latest round of interest rate reductions 
has been a bullish factor, the market 
view is that soon-to-be issued 1970 
earnings reports will probably be 
suffidiently depressing to prolong Wall 
Street’s period of consolidation—or at 
least limit its further gains. 




Pause for a 
breather 






Pollution, traffic jams and the credit 
squeeze .seem to have lessened the 
enthusiasm of the Japanese town 
dweller for the motor car. For the first 
time for many years, Toyota Motor 
has declared a reduced profit For the 
half year to November, sales were up 
but ^e declared profit had fallen to 
Y17.3 bn, making a total for the year 
of Y38.8 bn ($108 mn) after tax on 
sales of Y837 bn ($2.3 bn). 

One simple reason for the fall-off 
could be the way the declared profit 
is computed. All sorts of reserves and 
extra amounts of depreciations might 
have been deducted from declared 
profit, as if the company is expecting 
leaner times aihead. However, judging 
by the jump in capital expendliture, 
said to be $300 mn, increasing the 
annual capacity of motor vehicle 
production to 2 mn, the rise in 
depreciation is quite understandable- 

Plans for expansion in the motor 
industry were laid before the current 
credit squeeze, and Toyota must be 
suffering from excess capacity. Exports 
have been going up much faster thao 
domestic sales, but at 20% do not yet 
generate enough of the business to 
take up all the slack. The company 
aims to add five vcfeicle-carrying ships 
to iti exui|iii(g fleet of 10, and to e?^rt 
600,000 vehicles a year while selljin^ 
1.4 nurat hotne. Toyota, and the odier 
big independent car companies Nir“ 
and Toyo Kogyo are preparing to \ 
the WftpetitTon of American^ 
product^n, though the f5>rm thfs I 
take still nof been settled. B\it 



of south-east Asia—serious enough for 
Mr Henry ]Ford hiit^If fd be i^ending 
some monfhs in that pari of the world. 

Shareholders in Toyota—just under 
50% is in the hands of the big banks 
and institutions—were not depressed 
by the results, and the price has moved 
up to Y268. Their payout for the year 
consists of a Y6 cash dividend together 
with an extra four shares per hundred 
shares. If export sales continue their 
meteoric growth, then the share is 
looking cheap at current prices. 


Grand Metropolitan Hotels 

A Maxed 
Metamorphosis 



Grand Metropolitan is now a hotel, 
dance hall, steak house, dairy, bingo 
and gaming group. It is a very changed 
animal from a year ago, when it was 
just a highly successful hotels outfit. 
During the year Mr Max Joseph 
bought the Express Dairy', Berni Inns 
and Mecca. His hotels will in future 
contribute only a third of total trading 
profits, running at an annual rate of 
£16 mn. 

For the short space of time that 
Mecca has been in the group, it has 
been a disappointment. The forecast 
profit has suffered from a £693,000 
loss in one of the subsidiaries, Ace 
Industrial ; £270,000 comes off Mecca 
for accounting adjustments, and 
£600,000 is beingfset aside for reorgan¬ 
isation' expenses. ^lot, on the face ot 
it, a brilliant buy. The considerable 
manAj;ement expertise at Grand Met 
(some of the hotels run; at dver too% 
cipkdty in the summer) 

to have biit the 

ihirtef is pfoba^/ right to 

» Continued on page 84 
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We don't feel a brt 
down-under. 


Right now, Australia's on top of 
the world. 

During the sixties we achieved one of 
the highest annual growth rates of any 
country in the world, a record 4.9 per cent 
in real terms. 

And we expect that figure to average 
6.5 per cent per annum in the 1970's. 

Add to that our industrial relations 
record «^nd our political stability and you 
start to oat the real picture about Australia. 


A happy country where your goods 
could find the market they’re looking for. 

Or your money could yield the kind 
of returns you’re looking for. 

At A.N.Z. Bank we have the facts 
about Australia’s tremendous growth 
and the Pacific bOom at our fingertips. ' 
If you contact our Cornhill office, we’ll, 
be delighted to send you some literature 
about it, or answer any questions you - 
may have. 
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Recovery, but not ovi 


in 1971 


Most unit trust groups would rather 
forget last year. Popular estimations 
are that, apart from Save and Prosper, 
M&G, Slater Walker and possibly 
Tyndall, the other 233 made a loss. 
And profits, where made, were small : 
Save and Prosper’s were down by over 
60% from 1969, to £420,000 ; M&G's 
by 30% to £370,000. Performance 
figures, on the whole, were as bad. 
And sales were never worse. From £40 
mn a month in early 1969, November’s 
sales for all 237 groups had fallen to 
£10.7 mn which, with redemptions 
on the increase at close to £8 mn, 
gave precious little net inflow. Net 
sales may have recovered a little in 
December (figures are due next week), 
but probably to no more than around 
£4 mn. 

Of course, the stock market is to 
blame for most of this. Close to 2,000 
unitholders, out of around 2.4 mn, 
gave the game up in 1970. Few 
groups are making predictions, or even 
offering excuses. With the traditional 
selection yardstick of consistent 
historical performance broken by the 
market, the omens'for unit trust sales 
are not especially good. The trusts 
themselves are saying that the mes¬ 
sage for 1971 should be “unit trusts 
arc not just for buying, they arc for 
selling.” What many are expecting is 
for prices to recover and repurchases 
to increase as investors realise they 
have broken even. 


7 .Peoplb buy ihose*^ trusts which are 
mos!^ advertised, and they buy closer 
to the top than die bottom of the mar¬ 
ket. Some marketing men do not expect 
to have the cash to advertise again 
before the third quarter. By then, in 
the usual vicious circle, investment men 
say the better trusts will be off the 
bottom. There is, too, something of a 
shake-out taking place. The average 
life of unitholdings is going down. In 
the earlier history of the business, it 
used to be over 15 years for the 
majority of unitholdings. For some of 
the newer trusts 18 months may be 
more like it, according to some go- 
ahead managements. But price differ¬ 
entials can mean that, over the short 
term, the investor makes little or no 
profit. No matter, say some trusts, the 
market situation will be such that if 
an investor has not seen a profit 
after 18 months, he is not likely to. 
And whereas the tendency in the past 
has been to buy big names, like Save 
and Prosper, the smaller funds with 
a name for flexibility may now be 
making the running. 

Looking at 1970*5 performers the 
feeling is that, should the present top 
funds fall down, others from the same 
stable will take over. The Slater Wplkelr 
High Income fund was at the heM of 
the pack from the start of 1970, and 
it was no surprise that it held its lead. 
But the attention this year should go 
to the Slater Assets trust; launched in 
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October, it came out at the vital right 
moment and if Slater Walker the 
company is rated for anything, it is 
for superb assets spotting. Already the 
trust is showing a 3^d gain, from 
5s, and it has grown to £2^ mn, an 
indication of the specialist attention it 

• is getting at a time when sales 
generally arc low. 

B For group performance the laurels 
go to Jessel Biitannia, under its invest- 
e ment manager, Mr Mark St Giles, 

r Jessel has six funds among the leaders. 

- It has been said thaf, to spot Jessel 

t Securities’ next acquisition, one need 

1 only look at the sizeable holdings of 

1 the group’s unit trusts. This is largely 

1 popular fiction. Portfolios of the 

e Property and General and Income 
1 funds are not turned over too rapidly, 
s Mr St Giles has his favourites, like 
1 Regis and Holloway Sackville in 
t Property and General; and, so long as 
s the stocks in the Income fund remain 
f fundamentally sound, with around a 
i 6% yield, he is happy to hold them. 

Trusts with assets situations and 
those going for recovery stocks seem 
t to be the thing for 1971. By definition, 

> there should be numerous recovery 
‘ stocks around. M&G’s Recovery 
f fund rose 3.2% last year, and expects 
t to do better this year. It has 80 stocks 

in its portfolio, over 13% of it is in 
t textiles, Qualitex and Carrington 

* Viyella being the better known in that 
^ section; 23% is in engineering like 
‘ Davy Ashmore and Alfred Herbert ; 

9% is in the building sector like Lon- 
. don Brick ; and War Loan takes 3^%. 

> Most of the rest are promising 
unknowns. Oceanic has converted the 

■ former Hodge Motorways trust to its 
own Recovery fund. 

[ Both these and the Slater Walker 
trusts are glad to be reducing their 

> liquidity reserves—in Oceanic’s case 
1 from over 50%. Courtaulds is a 

favourite stock. So is Distillers. 
Glamour stocks are out, blue-chips 
with lower p/c ratios are in. Slater 
' Walker is out of the shipping sector, 
except for Court Line. But it likes the 
new issue activity, and is keen on the 
latest, Lloyds and Scottish. 

Target Financial, in seventh place, 
is the only old-time growth fund to 
stay on top since^the bull market. It 
IS the l^amng trust, too, over three 
years. And yet a^in, the reason is 
that its manager, Mr Anthony Chan- 
of Dawnay Day—investment 
I to all Target’s trusts 

International— 
short term, though not 
' ’ so^pOTy a's ^ome. Another of the few 
consistent trusts is Janus’s Raw 
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Matcriab and General. It has been 
helped by high commodity yields and 
by its uncanny knack for choosing the 
right commodity at the right time— 
current favourites include palm oil and 
rubbei 

Looking at the three-year and five- 
year tables, the relative picture is 
much the same as a year ago Oceanic 
Growth could do well this year, now 
that Its managers have consummated 
their merger with the Hodge group 
They intend looking no farther than a 
few days ahead at a time, getting in 
and out and taking the market as it 
comes Trusts like M&G Magnum, 
and the Schroder Wagg trusts, are 
helped by the high minimum invest¬ 
ments of £1,000 they impose This 


Creates less of an administrative 
strain, as the funds do not have to 
cope with repurchases of holdings of, 
say, £125 or £50—a frequent occurrence 
last year and something that adds con¬ 
siderably to handling costs 

But beyond the major leaders of last 
year, performance is good only in 
comparison with the iso-odd funds 
which did worse than the 8% fall 
shown by the FT all-share index 
Pan Australian, igfig’s leader, fell 
almost 28% last year The trust bought 
27,000 Poseidon shares on the way up, 
and could not dispose of many of them 
on the way down After a year, how¬ 
ever, Poseidon is a mere 3% of the 
£ 11 5 mn portfolio Mr Michael Con¬ 
stable, Pan Australian’s investment 


manager, is not dver-optimistic about 
Australia. He is hopeful of industrials 
like BHP ; but the more speculative 
mines, he feels, must all fall to dis* 
counts And there have been too many 
burnt fingers in the past year 

Internationally, the main attention 
of both unit and investment trusts ha^ 
now shifted to Wall Street—and) oft 
and off, to South Africa. Opinions 
differ on what are the best buys on 
WaU Street; but, while the market 
looks firm, the focal point is likely to 
be blue-chips. And, although the 
nimble dealers have proved their 
merits, the longer-term views taken by 
the general, larger trusts wall always 
find their followers This is where Save 
and Prosper and M&G score 


Unit trusts: top performances, and bottom 


Best and worst growth reeords, among the unit trusts, on an offered pnee 
ar^ three-year tables include net income and capital gams tax reinvested 


basis to December 31st. The ohe-yedt 


Stratton 

Targat 

Allied Hambro 
London Wall 


*/. chenge 


Top 20 over one year 

Group Trust */. change 

Slater Walker Slater Walker High 

Income +20 6 

Jessel Britannia Jaaael Property and ^ _ 

General +17 5 

Tyndall Tyndall Ulster +16 1 

Jessel Britannia Jtasal Income +11 0 

Janua Raw Materials end 

General +10 9 

Stratton Stratton +10 9 

Targat Targat Financial +10,3 

Allied Hambro Allied Equity Income +96 

London Well Financial Priority +63 

Jessel Britannia Castle Extra Income +77 

Charterhouse , _ . 

Japhet Charterhouse Income +86 

M&G Clyde General +59 

Ebor Ebor Property and , ^ ^ 

BuUding +62 

Jessel Britannia Jeesei City of London +49 

Jessel Britannia Britannia Banc . .« 

Commoditiaa + } J 

Abacus Abacus income +46 

Discretionary Diecretlonary + }■ 

Jesael Britannia Ceitle Commodity Plus +41 

Vavassaur Enterprise + 

M&G M&G Recovery +32 

Blsh0f>saBt9 ProgrB$ 9 iv€ and Target inooma also 
ahara portion 

Bottom ten over one year 

Oreup Trurt % 

Aoneui Ortwth 


Abacus 
Discretionary 
Jesael Britannia 
Vavassaur 
M&G 


Group 

Tyndall 

Ocaenic-Hodga 

Hambros 

Target 

Oceanic Hodge 
Southern Crocs 
Mallet and 
Weddarburn 
Suflnvest 


Trust •> 

Tyndall Capital 
Dragon Growth 
Securities of America 
Target Growth 
Hooga Ovorsaaa 
Pan Australian 

Oyersaae 

Surtnvest Parformartca 


Top 20 over three years 

Target Targat Financial +ZZ^ 

Ocaanic-Hodga Oceanic Growth +63 9 

Tyndall Tyndall Local Authority +46 9 

London Wall Financial Pngrity +42 4 

M&O M&O Magnum +36 3 

Jesael Brttennie Jeaeel City of London +31 6 

Southern Croat Pen Australian +31 1 


Save end 
Prosper S & P General 

Guardien- 

Hill Samuel Guardhiil 

Sootbite 

Securities Scotfun^s 

Ebor Ebor General 

M&Q Special 

Jasaei Bntannn Basic 

Commodity 

Mutual Mutual Income 

Hill Samuel Hill Sernuel Capital 

Jessel Bntennie Jeasel ncome 

Allied Hirnbrn Induiuies 

rtexibie 2nd 


Group Truet 

National Shield 

Mutual Mutual Security Plus 

Barclaya Unicorn UmCorn 600 

Top 20 over five years 

Southern Cross Pan Auatrelian 

Targat Target Ffnenciel + 1 

London Well Ffnendel Prionty +-1 

Ebor Ebor Capital 

Aceumulator +* 

Hill Samuel Hill Samuel Cepitel +, 

M&Q Equities for Charitide* + 

John Qovatt Stockholdere ■ 

JesBol Britannia Jeaeel Gold end Generiif + 


Cepitel 

Charities* 


Ebor 
Practical 
Scotbits 
Securities 
Save end 
Prosper 
Soptbits 
Securities 
ANIed Harabfe) 


Ebor General +602 

Preotieel t 

Scetyields +\ 69,2 

inveitment Trust Unite + ISO 


Securities ScMbite +640 

ANIed Harabfe) BnOsN IndustHee 

PtexJble 2nd + 63,9 

National Shield + 

Mutual Mutual} ineome 4* 63 4 

Intel Intel + 

Alhed Hambro JHe&ricel end IndtlltHel *+ SOi 

Wit Seieuei Hiil Sfieuei Btirm + Sp 

AenMnffi supiHied by Funder 
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Contin^tM from f^ge 80’ 

deci(^;i^ th^re is na wenvfcd||hi^-' J 
need' b 'ttaii into this seemuu^; ibr ' ’ 
frboi l^bl llouping, A cloM'd^ 
of be 'lmance meet may 
more': hints about the imancial IDme- 
work^ which Mr Joseph has unw;‘ieon> 
stniction. The present price of 4§s ijd 
a- level at which to wait s^ / f 

Dimmds 

fickle frbnds 


i'#. ' 


Fi!>r the first time sinc< the late <5j|ai ^ 
the Value of diamond ^les IdS 
year, and'sharply. The Central SelKi^ 
Organisation run by De Beers Consoli¬ 
dated Mines, which markets some 83% 
of the non-communist world’s dia¬ 
monds, reported a 33% drop in turn¬ 
over to £221 mn. It9 own stocks must 
now have risen to around £ 125 mn, in 
addition to the £50 mn worth that are 
normally in the pip>eline being sorted 
and valued. De Beers’s own liquid 
resources are so vast, at over £ 130 mn, 
that k can carry this. Effectively it 
maintains prices by rationing supplies 
to what the market will bear. Thanks 
to the recession in the United States, 
and tight money round the world, the 
market demand last year was well 
down. As usual during such a recession 
•the middlemen, the cutters and setters 
a& well as the retail outlets pushed on 
to De Beers the cost of holding stocks. 
Because of the industrial and financial 
squeeze, there was a drop in demand 
for industrial diamonds, which account 
for the bulk in quantity but only a 
small proportion Of the value of total 
sales. And there was a lower demand 
for jewellery, as the sugar-daddies 
watched their share values slide. 
Engagement rings were still being 
bought in the same old way, but some 
of them carried smaller stones. 

There is another, longer-term 
problem for De Beers. As its Kknberley 
mines in South Africa go deeper, the 
stones get smaller. Its new Finsoh and 
Botswana manes are also pixxlucing 
smaller diamonds. There seems no 
answer to this problem. The only 
comfort is that the larger sitoncfr—of 
p>75 of a carat and upwards—are get¬ 
ting scarcer and therefore more 
valuable. This, should encourage the 
inflation hedgers. ' V 

De Beers’s ^resources arc not likely to 
be so severely tested &is year. Inteiest 
rates have, doWh' sharply roui;^ 
the world. And the American 
fharket^ WHiCh taltes" greb 
of the ttmi stones, sbmild ipoijlixive ^ 
-toms'" opwaKdk* 
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will also pull up demand for industrial 
diamonds. So it is unlikely that the 
monopoly selling system will be too 
badly shaken, especially as the 
Russians appear to be quite happy to 
use it. The main effect of the past 
year’s poor figures is likely to speed 
the rationalisation of the middlemen : 
the little firms cutting stones in 
Antwerp and Tel Aviv, as well as the 
diamond dealers of Hatton Garden. 


Swiss merger 

Klestling 


Unlike the tortuous negotiations which 
finally brolight together the two Swiss 
pharhiaceu'tical giants CIBA and Geigy 
last autumn, the merger announced 
this week between the two largest food 
coinpanies in the country. Nestle and 
Urdna-Franck, is likely to be as quick 
and straightfotwdtrd as it is logical. 


tm aOONOMidt jANU;«ftY 16 , r97t 
,Ursina-F| 

SchwarzenU^ first . 

for whato^- wtuidly a 
Nestli laat;^ptcm(b&r. 
the boardp^ 
expected,, in 

Ursina-Franck staretoldei^/i;^ 
bearer share ■ for evei^ tyi^.. d^res 
(either beaitfic or reghtepd)? 
hold. To continuing l^ss 

trol Nestte^n its ^ii num^r 

of registered' sham, and J^us 
a two to one ral^b between jcag^tt^ted 
and bearer shares. tCombined annual 
turnover should be a|)Ound bn, of 
which $2.4 bn will be provided by 
Nestis. 

Ursina-Franck was the product of 
an earlier merger between Ursina, 
mainly in dairy products, and Inter- 
franck, a producer of cofiee, tea and 
related items. Today, milk products 
such as condensed milk, baby foods, 
dietetic foods, account for about 
60% of its total sales, and coffee 
products for another 20%. It needed 
to diversify further, geographically as 
well as by product. About 60% of 
its sales are in Switzerland, where the 
price of milk is politically controlled. 
Another 20% are in the Middle East, 
a market fraught with risks. Shelter 
under the Nestle umbrella must have 
looked highly attractive to Ursina. I'he 
advantage for Nestle is that it will 
now have a major stake in dietetic 
milk products (a rapidly expanding 
market) in western Europe as well 
as a stronger home base. About 90% 
of Nestles turnover is currently abroad. 
An^d, as a premium on the deal, 
Nestl6 now stands to get control of 
its own^bank. Ursina-Franck holds a 
73% interest in the Handelsbank of 
Zurich, with some £53 mn in deposits 
at the end of 1969. Whea money is 
both scarce and dear, this is not to 
be sneezed at. 


Key indicators : world bourses 


London 

Helped by Wall 
Street and 
aelective buying 


Maw York 

Retaining its 

new-found 

strength 

Paris 

Quite good \ 
.phrase 


Stock price Jndicee 


Percentage change on 


Jan 

13 ; 

1870-71 
high low 

one 

weak 

one 

^mpnth 

one 

year 

record 

high 

Loudon 

342.9 

^234 315.6 

4- 1.2 

+ 2.3 

-19.2 

-34.4 

N«w York 841.1 

844.2 631.1 

+ 0.4 

+ 2.7 

4- 6.8 

-16.5 

Fr*nea 

76.3 

86.1 70.6 

+ 2.6 

4- 3.2 

- 8.0 

-11.4 

Germany 

t02.4 

129.5 93.2 

+ 8.3 

+ 7.3 

-17.9 

-27.0 

Holland 

1144 

133.8 108.3 

+ 1.7 

4- 48 

- 8.8 

-14.6 

Italy 

66.2 

76.4 65.1 

- a.9e< 

- 3.2 

-20.6 

-^52.7 

Canada 

179.6 

188.9 t4Z2 

+ 1.2 

+ 38 

- 3.9 

-13.1 

Belgium 

. 94.9 

94.9 84.5 

+ 2.6 

4- 4.7 

-1- 3.0 

-11,6 

Australia 

602.4 

663.6 474.0 

- Z6 

- 2.0 

-20.9 

-24.3 

Swbdbh 

256.3 

337.8 23t.1 

•f’4.3 ' 

-f 3.6 

-21,7 

-31:7 

Japan 

164.8 

186.7 147.1 

4- 4.6 

4- 48 

-114 

-16.6 


_ p^ceg ylM^ are on peges ^ SB . , 




The total number of Quarterly Economic Reviews published each 
quarter has been increased from 62 to 70. 

This increase was made not only irt response to the growing 
demand for fuller information about certain countries, but also in 
order to provide world-wide coverage of the all-important oil 
industry^ To achieve this the EIU has added five standard reviews. 


and three reviews covering oil in North America, L^din Alnc| j ^| ^ d 
the Caribbean, an 4 the East and Australasia. The new oSr^miews 
join the already hi^y successful revt^ of Middle Eas^ a 

special reduced subscription rate is offered to those who take;mfi|j^. 

The changes all form part of the EIlTspblfcy 
improvement in its service^ to subscribers. 


r:. 

■ r—I ^ 


L 


. Algeria 

. The Arabiafl Pemnsub; 
Shailchdoms and Republics 

. Argentina 

. Australia, Papua, New Guinea 
. Austria 

. Belgium, LuKcmburg 


. Central America: 

Costa Rica. El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama 


. China, Hong Kong, North 
Korea 

. Colombia, Ecuador 
. Congo, Rwanda, Burundi 

. Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Haiu, Puerto Rico 

. Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
. Denmark. Iceland 
. Egypt (U.A.R.), Sudan 


Former French Equatorial Africa, 
Cameroun, Malagasy Republic 

Former French 
West Afiica, Togo 


ORDER FORM 

(I^aae place a X in the box provided) 
Serial ndrtibcrs and titles of reviews published 


n2 3. France 

049. Germany (Federal Republic) 

[I] 9. Ghana, Sierra Leone, Gambia, 
Liberia 

[I12 4. Greece 
CD 2 India, Nepal 
CD 66. Indochina 
CD 26. Indonesia 
CD 3 7. Iran 
□ 53. Iraq 
CD 2 I Ireland 
027. Israel 
CD2H Italy 

CD 29. Japan. South Korea 
CD 8 . Kenya, Uganda, Ethiopia, 


CD 60. Libya, Tunisia. Malta 
CD 30. Malaysia. Smg^pore, Brunet 
O 31. Mexico 
CD 63. Morocco 
CD 3a. Ncthcriandk 
CD 3 3. New Zealand, Fiji 
CD 39. Nigeria 
CD 34. Norway 

□68. Oil in the Far East and 
Australasia 

□ 70. Oil in L4tin America and. 

the Caribbean 

□ 36. Oil in the Middle East 
□69. Oil in North America 


Name of subscriber 


Address for publications 


G 3 3. Pakisuq, A%bajustan 

□ 56. Peru, Bolivia 

□ 38. Philippioca. Taiwan 

□ 19. Poland. East Gernuay ' 

□ 39. Fortqgal aiuiOVeiwiia 


□ 7. Rhodesia, Mabwt 

□63P Rumania. Bulgaria. Albaokb . 
□6r: ^udi Arabia, Jotdan ' 

□ 44. Southern Africa: 

South Africa, South West Africa, 
Bouwana, Lcfxitho, Swazibnd 

□ 40. Spain 
□41. Sweden 

□ 4!. Switterbnd 

□ 54. Syria, Lebanon. Cyprus 

□ 67. Tanzania. Zambia 

□ I o, Thaibnd, Burma 

□ 43 . Turkey 

□43. United Kingdom 
□46. Uruguay, Pirtguay 
□47. O.S.A. 

□48. U.S.S.R. 

□ 3 7. Venezuria 

□ 6.TbcWcftJ(iKika. 

Britisli Honduras^ Baluuma* 
Bermuda, Guyana 

□ 3d. Yugoabvb 


■■mb ■■■■■■■* Please sehd tti any one of the seven addresses below **** 

The annual subscription to one review (4 issues and an annual supplement) Is £ i o (US $28). 

> Airmail postage £1.23 (US $)) txkra. 

Discounts are offered to subscribers to more than five review (up to 40 per cent for all 70). 

Further dcuib from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House, ji 7 S r James\ rtacc, London SWi 


,6j 3 Third Avenue, New. York, NY 10017 
Pasco de U Rcfornia, i Mcjcico 6 OF I 

■ j • 137 Avenilit Ltwisc, Bruasds lo JO 


309 Surrey House, 3 5 Rissik Street, JriKanhf^burg 
1/ ^ 14th Hocur, MSABuUding, Robinaon Singjqiore 
A jy Queen Streett Mclbopnic, Vicq^irU 3 ooq<,; 
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“THE MESSIMCTMNSVAAl) DEVELOPMENT C(»IPAM LIMITBI) 


INCORPORATED IN THE REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Cmdr. H.F.P.Grenfell Reviews Group’s Progress. 


The 21 St Annual General 
Meeting of members of The 
Messina (Transvaal) Develop¬ 
ment Company Limited will be 
held on February 4 in 
Jo^^nesburg. 

The following is an abridg¬ 
ment of the statement of the 
chairman, Commander H. F. P. 
Grenfell, D.S.C., R.N. (Retd.), 
circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended 
September 30, 1970 : 

THE COPPER MARKET 

The course of the copper 
market during the company’s 
financial year can be clearly 
summarised as follows. For the 
first 6 months the market was 
firm with a general up-trend in 
prices to a peak of £749 for 
I ash copper on April 16 ; in 
the last 6 months prices 
steadily declined to a low of 

£509. 

The main factors which 
brought about the end of the 
Bull market, which had pre¬ 
vailed since May, 1968, were 
the continued fears of a serious 
recession in the U.S.A. and a 
general falling off in con¬ 
sumption ; also consumption in 
Japan was lower than had been 
anticipated and refiners 
accumulated considerable stocks 
.surplus to their requirements. 
The unloading of these excess 
stocks on a weak market be¬ 
tween April and October was 
probably the chief factor in 
bringing prices down. From 
April onwai^s stocks in L.M.E. 
warehouses built up to nearly 
50,000 tons by the end of 
September, and at the time of 
Writing this process is still 
continuing. With hindsight it 
now seems clear that con¬ 
sumption estimates by the 
major consuming countries, 
particularly Japan, were over 
optimistic, while on the 
production side far less than 
the average was lost through 
strikes. As to the future, al¬ 
though the market seems likely 
to remain in the doldrums for 
the time being, all the major 
producem in the U.S.A. will be 
faced with toughv negtMiations 
next summer to renew their 
ontracts, while it also 
^ssible that the U.S. 
Bay be emerg^g from 
recession. With both 



these factors in prospect there 
could be a strong inducement 
to fabricators in the U.S.A. to 
rebuild their stocks to safeguard 
their future positions, in which 
case there might well be an 
upturn in prices. Thereafter, 
provided always that there are 
no major interruptions to pro¬ 
duction, the market seems 
likely to fall back again until 
the consumption of copper once 
again overtakes the supply. 
Our own group production was 
sold at an average figure of 
R 1,089 (£635) per ton. Our 
average group production and 
selling cost was approximately 
R510 giving an operating 
profit of R579 per ton. 

ACCOUNTS 

Group profit after tax attribu¬ 
table to the holding company 
was R10,362,000, equivalent 
to 95 cents per share compared 
with 77 cents per sihare in 
1968/69 and 75 cents in the 
year 1967/68, when there were 
I million fewer shares. 
The holding company’s profit 
was R8,826,ooo after taxation ; 
of this dividends of 45 
cents absorbed R4,882,ooo, 
R2, 700,000 has been trans¬ 
ferred to general reserve, 
R 1,000,000 credited to capital 
reserve, while the insurance 
reserve has been increased by 
R2 oo,ooo to R 1,000,000. We 
have not yet derived any 
significant profits from our two 
new small mining enterprises, 
B^rdmore and Gwai River 
mines, nor from the substantial 
non-mining investments which 
we have made, but we expect 
to do so this year. During the 
year we subscribed for 5 
million 7 per cent redeem¬ 
able cumulative preference 
shares in Datsun-Nissan Com¬ 
pany, a subsidiary of Datsun- 
Nissan Investment Company, 
in which we hold a 46^ per 
cent interest; and in Octe^er 
we successfully negotiated with 
the French Bank of Southern 
Africa an 8} per cent 5 to^ 7 
year loan of u.S.$7.000.000 on 
behalf of Daitsiln-Nissan Invest¬ 
ment Company As a result, 
Datsun’s borrowings 
Messina have been reduced 
by Rio,oqo,ooo' to soipe 
Ra,000,000. 


OPERATIONS 

It has been a very successful 
year for our group mines. 
Gwai River and Beardmore 
mines were successfully brought 
into production on schedule, 
but, due to the length of the 
pipeline and normal starting up 
expenses, Gwai River mine did 
not contribute to profits. In 
the five months of production 
at Gwai River the grade and 
tonnage of ore produced have 
been rather below, and costs a 
little above, expectations, but I 
have no doubt that both this 
mine, in which wc have an 81 
per cent share, and Beardmore, 
will soon become significant 
sources of profit. Our two 
principal mines, Messina and 
Mangula, as well as the smaller 
Alaska mine, had a very good 
year, improving their pro¬ 
duction rates and reducing 
their working costs per ton of 
ore and per ton of copper, in 
a year when substantial wage 
and salary increases were made. 
The gradual decline in both 
the ore reserve and production 
grades over the years at 
Messina has not been com¬ 
pensated by a sufficient in¬ 
crease in ore production to 
maintain copper output. This 
year the mine’s concentrator 
capacity was increased by 13 
per rent, and it is thereby 
planned to resume and main¬ 
tain copper production of at 
least 12,000 tons a year. At 
Messina the improvement in 
overall concentrator recovery 
to 92.46 per cent was notable 

NEW PROJECTS 
AND PROSPECTING 
OPERATIONS 
At Mangula^ the decision was 
taken to exploit both the Norah 
and Sihretnide mines. These 
two mines will have their own 
concentrators and should be in 
production in about 18 
moqthi' time—^me 6 months 
before the oxide ' ote is 
exhausted—-so that production 
^'Should be maintain^ at the 
present level 6f ab6|it 17,060 
tbns a year. We contihue to be 
engaged in pfpfpecting in and 
around our existing i»nes« and 
also in new areas both in South 
Africa and in RhqdesU* Ex- 
^ ploratory drilling was restarted 


at the Hans claims, which lie 
3 miles from the Alaska 
concentrator, and a new ore 
zone has been discovered, 
which, although low grade, 
greatly improves the viability 
of this prospect. We are now 
planning to develop this deposit 
and to phase in its production 
with the declining output of 
Alaska Mine. We hold another 
small low-grade deposit in the 
Alaska area, named AngWa, 
which we plan to develop as 
well. Thus, although Alaska 
Mine is not expected to last 
more than 2 or 3 years, 
its concentrator will remain 
producing for many more 
years. Progress both with 
surface construction and 
development of the Shackleton 
mine was satisfactory. Under¬ 
ground sampling in the limited 
ore zones so far exposed is 
yielding higher values than 
had been indicated by surface 
drilling, and it is becoming 
probable that Shackleton will 
prove to be a more profitable 
operation than we had thought. 
In line with a long standing 
arrangement, the Anglo 
American Corporation, which 
was a member of the original 
prospecting syndicate, acquired 
a 15 per cent interest in 
Shackleton. In the Prieska 
district, where we have in¬ 
creased the areas we hold 
under option to 200,000 
hectares, our prospecting cam¬ 
paign wau delayed several 
months by the destruction of 
our new geophysical aircraft. 
It has now been replaced and 
a systematic programme will 
shortly be put in hand. Mean¬ 
while we have begun drilling 
but no results of significance 
are yet available. 

INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 
Thfe most gratifying event of 
the year was the recovery made 
by the Datsun-Nissan group, in 
which we continue to hold a 
46.^ per cent interest. The 
cotlfipany made a profit in its 
financial year ended June 30 of 
R619,000, a relative improve¬ 
ment over the previous year of 
R1,7^29,000. Its vehicle iales 
increased by 55 per cent to 
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17,582 units, and this year it* 
sales budget is 22,000 units. In 
the first 3 months sales 
totalled 5,448 units, compared 
with 3,510 units in the first 
quarter of 1969, and I am 
hopeful therefore that this 
year’s profit will show a 
further substantial improve¬ 
ment. Concorde Leasing Cor¬ 
poration has continued to 
expand. The profit target of 
R120,000 was achieved for the 
y«ar ended February 28, 1970, 
and it is estimated that this 
will be more than doubled 
during the current year. 

THE FUTURE 

Hitherto, our interests in 
fields outside of mining have 
made substantial demands on 
our capital resources. Now 
that both Concorde Leasing 
Corporation, in which we have 
a relatively small investment, 
and Datsun-Nissan are. profit¬ 
able, I hope they will soon 
start contributing to- our 
profits, and to our cash flow 
through the redemption of 
loans and preference shares. In 
order not to dissipate our 
resources over too wide a field, 
our policy is to direct our 
diversification efforts princi¬ 
pally in three main directions ; 
m other base metals, in nf>TV; 
metallic minerals, and in fields 
allied to the motor industry. 
However, we intend to remain 
flexible and open to any 
attractive investment situation. 
In the Alaska area we only 
have one producing mine at 
present. Next year Shackleton 
will come into production to 
be followed in due course by 
Avondale, Hans and Angwa. 
All these lie within 8 miles 
of the Alaska Smelter, and it 
is obvious that economies of 
exploitation would be achieved 
by providing certain common 
.services and facilities under 
centralised management. We 
have three separate companies 
engaged in this area, and, ip 
order to derive the maximum 
benefit from <o-ordinated pro^ 
duction planning, we intend to 
combine them into one. This 
new company, together with 
certain other of our Rhodesian 
investments, would then form 
the principal assets of Messina 
Rhodesia Investments Limited 
which later would become k 
.public company. By mobilising 
local investment capital, we 
would achieve the dual objects 
of giving local investors the 
opportunity of participating in 
our Rhodesian enterprises, 
^while releasing some of our 
own capital foC new ventureik 
We intend to offer M.T.D,i 
s^Mangula) Ltd. a participa* 
'tion in Messina Rhodesia 
Investments which will havip 
the right to participate in an||^ 
new bufinesi initiated by Ui i^ 
Rhodesia. ' / ^ . 'I- ' St'*'''' 


ARTHUR LEE & SGMS LIMITER ^ 

COMPARATIVE RESULTS «n4e4 SqiMl^ 

1970 <969 '96® 

.£ • \ 

34 ,^f^«aoo i 9 ,p!n, 090 t *^7,408,000, 

9,416,016 i,407ii6('<- 1,^39,976 

1,088,689 670,839 349,888 

•.3«7,384 736,399 667.49a 

644.870 533.696' 444.336 

17% 15% '3?fc<. >- 

Salienl point t jrom the Statemint by the Chairman, 

Sir Wilton I.ee : - 

RECORD PROFIT This is easily the highest profit ever 
recorded by the Company. 

INCREASED DIVIDEND The Ordinary dividend is increased 
by 2% to 17%. 

ALLOY STEEL RODS LTD. 'I'bis company made a profit of 
^'97>5'7» f’f which our share, 50%, has not been included in 
the Group profits. 

ACQUISITIONS During the year, we acquired C. Roberts 
& Gp, (Sheffield) Ltd., J. A. Hemming Ltd. and Norseman 
(Cables & Kxtru.sionS) Ltd. ,v‘ 

PROSPECTS Forecasting the future prospects of any business 
IS extremely difficult under the pre\-ailing national situation of 
a sluggish economy and considerable industrial unfest. However, 
we now have a Government in power whose policy encourages 
independence and initiative so that I am reasonably confident 
of the future. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be 
obtained Irotn the Secretary^ P.O. Box 54, Sheffield. 


Turnover . 

Profit before Taxation 

Taxation . 

Profit after Taxation ... 
Ordinary Dividend 

Gross . 

Rate . 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


YOUNG AND DYNAMIC 

TOILETERIES LABORATORY 

With strong and well introduced selling organisdtion on 
French Market seeks: 

exclusive distribution or licence agreement for France, new 
or up-to-date products. 

Address offer to : 

S.N.P.M. B.P. No 66 (92) hlEUILLY (FRANCE) 
R^fdrence 8.200 to forward. 


APPOINTMENT WANTED 


Production Executive 

ACI, ABSC. ACBI. AMBIM. MIMff. MCed 34, and British, seeks further 
Career Development opportunity, and additional chaUeh|(e. 

Elffht Years’ Manakement experience, and now as an *' Incorporated 
Commercial Ckinsultant." my career must be re-oriented within a 
progressive company, offering a llmltlesa future on ability. 

Currently responsible Computerised Material Control (£6 million) and 
Production feeds, and directing 164 staffs with large Engineering Company 
Experienced with IBM 360/30 Operation, Systems Analysis and Program¬ 
ming. and formulation of Computerised^.Production and Material Control, 
and Cost Accounting. 

Previous appointments : Stock/ProducUon Controller ; Work Study 
Engineer . Methods/ProducUon Manager ‘ Factory Manager ; and Assistant 
to Oeneral Manager. 

Quailflcatlons/Tralnlng and competeijoe lu Accountancy, Work Study, 
Busl^ss AdnUnlstratlto, OAM. and Eopnomlcs. QuallOed instructor, and 
EiMrlence Union liaison an^ InduMrial Relations, 
interest Operational Research. CP/NA and Maniwement 
Uons. Currently In Pinal Year to ACWA and studying external BSC. 

For the right opportunity, some Financial Yhvwftmeni wpoir su^ 
seouvntly oonaldero^ A minimum commencini Niarv of M.OOO p.a* If 
wffiSdT iSSTrSflSun^ current P^ntlal. Profit oAnted. a jewa of 
urgency,^ ifti^ency. arc )oy^^y* and ipproioh, fiiarantee high 

returns. ^ 

Please Write to Box Number 2410. The Eoonoinlsf 

^ • * .. 


s siMinagiiuB 

.V vifilh>B 0 h £1- 


*■ 

Short of a rofij 
ia tho noattat, 
and moat ar 
' fator in rho 
■ multfpUoo. 

■' convtrrioni.' atov *^ 
r-ind in noxt 
time. Prica 85/-. 

(money back if 

f^a fatf^^t . 

Garble limitod 

owt.'EHiii 

, M Ouhd^ftd Road. ^ , 

(^ndon, SW19. Tali 01r(ill2 TCOk 

■ ■■ .. mki mmmm ■ I'fa 

«,.ws?*ssrsi. 

from various flaJds with ambition and ' 
drlVjB. to Join In unlaue puslneu. 
venture. For appointment. Telephone 
Birmingham 35116^. , 



AUDlO-ViaUAL management 
presentations produced rapldbr and 

Brochum avaiTabJs from 
INTEGRAL AUDIO VISUAL AIDS. 

147 Preston Road. Wembley. HA9 sNq. 
Tel; OJ-IMM 7214. 


NATIONAL BOOK SALE. January 
14th-33rd. Thousands of real bargains; 
At your bookshop now ;; 


TRANSPORT CXWSULtANCY. Fleet V 
OperaUra, OpAatprs licences, 

Vehttle rauuttement add Programmlmr, 
Costings. Rates or Charges, 

Valuations, Town Planninai Transport^ 
Counsellora Ltd, 52 mrence Road. 
SE14. Tel:.0J-$P2 ' 


£5.000,000 
Available fof 


Invesbnent 


It you can show tha* your buel- 
ness Justifies the Injection of 
capital to fully exploit Ite 
partial we can aasigtf^^ 

Bioreover. If MadafaiSan^ex- 
perCise will help yoU to usa the 
caplUl to lu best advantage we 
can provide It. If deaifed. Pro¬ 
posals requiring £5,000 and up¬ 
wards Invttad. 




t 


BruChes at key centres In 
tlm OK. Write In &e first a’ 
Instance (or telephone) T, 

Itead Office: ^ 

wasted iSboiates Ltd. 

Tsl: Rayleigh 4381 or 72984 
or 72201 / 2 . 


For furUier | 
see pages, 6, 7, 88 to 6^ 
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EDUCATION AND COURSES 



Universities of Glesgow, Edinburgh end Strethciyde 



Scottish 
Business School 

I 

1971/72 Programme 


An interim Prospectus of the first Programme to be offered by the 
tripartite Scottish Business School is available from 
The Acting Secretary 

Scottish Business School, PO Box 144 Glasgow Cl 


UNIVERSITY or LONDON A lecture 
entitled “ Eoonomlo Development from 
a low level The 18th century view " 
will be delivered to Professor 
A J Youngson (Edinburgh) at 5 p m 
on January 26th at the London School 
of Eoonomlcs and Political Science, 
Houahton Street. WC2A 2AE 
ADMISSION PREB. WITHOUT 
TICKET M A BAATZ, 

Academic Registrar 


UNIVERSITY OP LONDON : A lecture 
entitled " Economics and Business ' 
will be delivered by Mr T M 
Rybczynski at 5 p m on January 2l8t 
at Queen Mary College. Mile End 
Road El 

ADMISSION FRBE, WITHOUT 
TICKET M A BAATZ. 

Academic Registrar 


CLASSinED AOVERTIS;Na 
RATES 

Appointments, Business 

Notices, etc . 128 per tine 

Displayed. £10 Os Od per 
single column inch 
Education, Courses, Property, 
Hotels. Travel, etc, 128 per 
line Display, £10 Os Od per 
single oolumn inch 

Phone 01 >930 5166, Ext 308 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 

Postgraduate 


Economics and 
Industrial and 
Business Studies 

Applicatioon are invited for postgraduate studentships 
tenable from October 1971 at the University of Warwick, 
for study on one-year full-time courses of advanced study 
leading to the degrees of 

MSc Management and Business Studies 
MSc Management Science and Operational 
Research 

MA Industrial Relations 

MA Economics with ipedkil reference to 
Industrial Economics 

The value of these awards is up to £750 per annum plus 
fm. No special forms are bein^ used (or these 
ntships. All application for registration for one of 
Tour degMis are considered. Further d^taib from 
Legistrar, Warwick, Coventry, CV4 

Hease quot^ Ref. No. M/71/8. 


The Institute of 

Development 

Studies 

plans to nil 

Four Fellowships 

in the University Salary scale, 
two at professorial level, tenable 
from October 1971 

Political scientists, political 
sccioloflsta and economists 

intereftted In development 

studies are asked to write before 
February Ist to . 

Administrative Secretary, The 
Institute of Development 

Studies at the University of 

Sussex. Palmer, Brighton, BNl 
9RE, Sussex 


The University of 
Glasgow 

Graduate Courses in 
Soviet and East 
European Studies and 
Modern Chinese Studies 

The University offers two-year 
courses leading to the higher 
degree of MPhll, which Is token 
to examination and a disserto^ 
tion, and a 0 De*year course 
leading to the Diploma in 
Soviet Studies, taken by 
examination only 

Facilities are also offered for 
study tor the research degrees 
of MLttt (two yean) and PhD 
(three years).- 

^^Oood honours graduates in 
the social sciences. In the 
relevant languages, and some 
other subjects are accepted 
Rvulan and Chinese language 
Instruction Is provided. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained : 

(for Soviet and East European 
Studies), from 

Institute of Soviet and East 
EuropsfiA Studies, 

Wver^y of OlasgcfW, 

dlasfcw. wa 

(for Modern Ohlneie Studli^). 
from 

■ 

Buildtnr. 

Olasgoaf, 


Co-operative 

College 

LEI 2 5QR 

Applications are Invited lor- 
places available at this adult 
residential College for session 
beginning October, 1971. 

Courses In BOCtAh STUDIES 
for University of Nottingham 
Diploma for External Students 
and course for DIPLOMA in 
CO-OPERATION. 

Full deUSlB of grants avail¬ 
able. conditions of entry, etc , 
available from the Administra¬ 
tive Officer 

Applications must be received 
by March 15, 1971 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London Unlverait> 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OOB “ O " and '* A ’ (all Boards) 
Teachers* and other professional 
exams. Business Studies and “ Gate¬ 
way ' courses for the Open University 
individually planned programmes : 
guidance by graduate tutors moderate 
fees—instalments FREE Prospectus 
from W. M M Milligan. MBE. MA, 
Principal, Dept CA3, 

Wolsey HaU, 

Oxford, 0X2 OPR 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship. Law, Costing, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, OCE 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses In Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or advice, 
stating subjects in which interested 
to . 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092). St Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, EC4 Tel 01-248 0874 
(Pounded 1910) 


STANFORD HALL. 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


THE CANADIAN 
ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS 

THE CAUT 
CENSURED 
THE PRESIDENT I 
AND THE BOARD OF I 

regents of 

MOUNT ALLISON 
^ UNIVERSITY 
November 27, 1970 

Persons considering employ- 
ment at this univor^ty 
thouicl serk information 
from : 

■ The l^xecutue Secretary, 
CAUT, 

233 Gilmour St,, Suites 700, 
OITAWA 4, Ontario. 
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FELLOWSHIPS 



British Steel Corporation 

Fellowsh^ 

During 1971 the British Steel Corporation is 
offering a number of Fellowships at Universities 
and other educational institutions for work in 
any field of interest common to the Corporation, 
the Fellow and the institution. 

Applicants for Fellowships must be nominated 
by Heads of Departments, and be capable of 
formulating and carrying out their own research 
projects without direct supervision. 

The maximum baste award will be at the rate of 
£5,000 per annum and, in addition, certain 
other expenses will be paid. In determining the 
amount of the award, account will be taken of 
the applicant’s existing remuneration. 

Awards will be made in the first instance for one 
year, or for a shorter period if requested by the 
applicant. Awards may be extended for a further 
period of up to one year at the nominator’s 
request, if the Corporation agrees. 


It is not intended that Fellowships should gt^e 
financial support to those reading for Degrees or 
further Degrees. 

Closing date for applicationr— 

28th February, 1971. 

Further particulars and application forms can he 
obtained from :— 

The Fellowships Secretary, 

British Steel Corporation, 

33 Grosvenor Place, 

LONDON, S.W.I. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 7, 87 to 92. 


A challenging 



)( |l( ;i n li ! 



Programme in 
Management 

Studies 


Manchester Business ^hool has earned a deputation lb a highly* 
innovative teaching institution. The Doc total Programme Is the 
most recently established of the School's mam progrumcncs and is 
aimed a^ alleviating the country's crucial shortage of management 
teachers. Twelve places are available in September 1971 , bringing the 
doctoral enrolment to 36 , the size provided for by funding from 
. the Fold Foundation and theFoiin^arion for Manogeinene JBducariofu^ 

, Pfovidii^^ a thorough basic groufiding^lK ^rohleihs analysis and 
' tnethods of research, the successful c^mplctipn of the prograinrrift 
which normally lasts three yeats, leAcb tb the l^niversi^ of i 
Manchester Ph D . enabling graduates to pursue careers involving:* 

understand and explain 
organisations and management. 


Research: 

Teaching: The country’s future managers. 

P^nmlfanev Advising and teaching the country’s 
present managements on way* 
improve their effectiveness. 

Students, as their interests develop, will work closely and 
informally with faculty members. * « » 

THE CORE OF THE PROGRAMME IS THE THESIS BASED 
ON AN ORIGINAL PIECE OF ftESEARCR 
As a prerequisite to the thesis, students will:* 

1. Learn modem research methodologyt 

2. Become familiar With the concept and practice of tnanagementt 

3. Develop their understanding of a chosen academic discipline 
in its relevance to orgaidsation and management! and 

4. Develop particular enpartise in a chosen special area of 

Ikian^emcnc. r ^ 

They willalso develop professional skills in teaching and consultancy. 

The Doctoral Prp^mfne demands^gi(» exacting level ' 

of scholarship. Fdrmafly, a good nrst degffee or professlonat 
qualification is necessary. Postgraduate work in an area related to ^ 
management or relevant managerial experience is desirable. ' ' 
Appltektion^i* Grants are normally availabk for successful applicants. 
The cl6sing date for applications is 1st March, 1971 . 

For application form and prospectus write or ’phone: 

{4ias I^at Ward, Dept. E.C.I. ^ 

Doctoral Programme* Manchester Business School, Hilton Sl* 
Manchester Ml 2FE.*Phone 061-236 3192 (ext. 59) i 


msB 


-Manchester Business School 
University of Maijch^ar 
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APPOINTMENTS 



Mm STAMP KSOCUTES UMTED 

require urgently 

A SENIOR CONSULTING ECONOMIST 

With at Jeast eight yearft experience to initiate, cost, progress 
and complete economic research projects* He will work dir^tly 
under the Managing Director and would be required to live in 
Afhca for two years or more , accommodation and car would 
be provided Personality, enthusiasm, high economic ability, 
versatility and adaptability are important Knowledge of lan¬ 
guages dei^irable but not essential. 

Applications to 

Mrs M. Bcrtnan, MaxweU Stamp Associates Ltd, 

Moor House, London Wall, London, EGa. Tel: oi-6a8 6641. 


The University of 
Warwick 

Sertipr Lectureship in 
Sociology 

ApplleatloJiS are invited tor 
the above poai to liommmoe 
Irom October 1 1S71 Candt- 

datea in any of the main flelds 
oi SoOlolosy with teaching ex* 
perlenca may apply salary 
acale £3,3S3 x £l44*fi4,401 pa 
Further particulars and applU 
cation forms may be obtained 
from the Realstrar University 
of Warwick Coventry CV4 TAL 
quoUnic reference 24 A/71 
Closing date for applications 
Is February 1071 


CJA 


University of 
Leicester 

Lecturer in Economics 

Appli cation s are invited for 
a LIOTURBSmP In the DC- 
PARTMENTOF CQONOMICB 
from graduates with an ability 
to teach Statistlca, preferably 
at an advanced level 

Salary according to qualfflea- 
tlons and experience on scale 
£1,491.£3 417 a year with 
FSSU membership 

Further partlculsrs from the 
Registrar to whom applications 
should be sent by Janusry 29th 


RECRUITMENT 

CONSULTANTS 


Clear opportunity exists for increased responsibility in the 
short term—scope to advance to Managing Director of a 
subsidiary within the medium term 

MARKETING PLANNER 

LONDON £4,000-£5,000 

MAJOR INTERNATIONAL COMPUTER MANUFACTURERS 

This IS a new position in a newly formed department, set 
up to evaluate the market requirement and emerging market 
trends in information processing throughout world markets 
The successful candidate wHI be aged 27-33, have a 
minimum of four years* marketing experience gamed in a 
sophisticated environment and be familiar with techniques 
pertinent to a computer application He wiH report to the 
Market Planning Manager and play a major part in the 
development of long range market evaluation and sound 
marketing and product strategy. He will be ret^ired to 
control a number of projects running concurrently. Essential 
qualities are an enquiring and analytical mind, deer manage¬ 
ment ability, and the capacity to make the most effective 
use of time. Initial salary—£4,000-£5,000, contributory 
pension including life assurance: widow's pension , assist¬ 
ance with removal expenses if necessary Applications in 
strict confidence, under reference MP3088/E to the Managing 
Director 

Cempbell-JohMion AseociaCee. (Menagtepent RacnilMint 
Conauhanta) Ltd., 35 Naw Broad StraaVLAmd^E EC^INH. 
Tal: Q!l4m3658. 


McMaster 

University 

HAMILTON, CANADA 
DEPARtliCSNT OP XOONOMICS 

Graduate Teaching 
Fellowships 

Teaching *re avail¬ 

able to alUdtnti noldlng honours 
degree! or oompkUDg such 
degrees till! year The stipend 
is $3 900 plus a $800 travel 
grant Highly recommended 
students may be awarded an 
additional University Scholar 
ship of $900 

Application forms and further 
details may be obtained from 
Graduate Admissions Officer 
Department of Economics 
McMaster University Hamilton 
Ontario, Canada 


Cambridge 

University 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICS 

University Assistant 
Lectureships 

The Appointments Committee of 
the Faculty of Bconomlcs and 
Politics Invite applications for 
two University Assistant Lec¬ 
tureships In Economics In 
respect of one of the vacancies 
preference will be given to 
candidates \;ilth an interest in 
mathematical economics The 
successful candidates will be 
expected to take up their 
duties on October 1 1971 

Further Information may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
of the Appointments Commit¬ 
tee, Faculty of Economics and 
Politics Bidgwick Avenue Cam 
bridge CB2 9DD to vihom 
applications (nine copies) 
including curriculum vitae and 
the names of not more than 
three referees should be sent 
as soon as possible and In any 
case not later than February 
13 1971 


University of 
Bradford 

MANAOEBIENT CENTRE 

Education for Management 

Applications are invited for 
MBA, MBc and Diploma courses 
in Management and Adminis¬ 
tration beginning In October 
1971 They are Intended for 
those who wish to become effec¬ 
tive managers, or as a prelude 
to teaching management sub¬ 
jects Specialisation Is available 
in a wide range of topics inclu¬ 
ding Operational Research, 
Finance. Personnel Marketing 
and Production 

Entrance requirements 
degree or equivalent profes¬ 
sional quallflcatlon in arts 
science and technology Stu¬ 
dents graduating in 1971 can 
be offered provisional places 

accepted these courses for the 
tenure of Advanced and Mature 
Course Studentships and Bvr- 
sarleS Sponsored studenu from 
industry ^re particularly wel¬ 
come 

Further dctaila and applMi)* 
tlon forms are available from 
the Directed Professor T 
Kempner. tbs Management 
Centre, um^erelty bf Bradford 
Emm Lane, Bradford 9 Tel 
037ii*4934R 


University of 
Malaya 

FACULTY OP ECONOMICS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 

Chair in Analytical 
Economics 

Applications are invited for 
the above-mentioned Chair 

There are no Departments 
in the Faculty and the pro 
gramme of teaching Is 
organised ^ on an Integrated 
basis among seven divisions 
Accounting Division Analytical 
Economics Division. Applied 
Economics Division. Business 
Administration Division Public 
Administration Division Rural 
Development Division and 
Statistics Division 

The Professor of Analytical 
Economics will be expected to 
organise courses in the held 
of Microeconomics at Inter 
mediate and advanced levels 
Candidates should have high 
academic qualifications \and 
wide experience In teaching and 
research Candidates would be 
expected to have a grounding in 
mathematical bases of theoretl 
cal economics and be competent 
to do research Ip this field 
Candidates would be expected to 
have at least ten years uf 
teaching experience Quail flea 
tions in mathematics would be 
an added advantage 

Emolumenta (approximate 
sterling equivalents at current 
exchange rates) are 

(a) Salary There Is a 

range of basic salaries 
to 1 point on which i 
Professor is appointed 
depending m his quail 
flcations and experience 
These are L2 883 

£2 980 £3 077 £3 175 

£3 273 £3 370 £3 468 pi r 
annum 

In addition the following 
allowances arc payable 

(b) Variable Allan ance 
Minimum £244 maxi 
mum t(i61 p a calcu 
lated at 33 per cent of 
basic salary 

(C) Inducement Allot ance 
(It guarded) vanes up 
to £1 628 per annum 
(In exceptional cases an 
Inducement allow ance 
exceeding this amount 
may be granted) 

Houalng will be pro 
vlded If available for 
which a rent of ilOi t) 
£204 per annum will be 
charged Staff members 
may opt for a Supple 
mentafy Housing Allou 
ance in lieu of 
UnlvefNlty Housing 

Proiident fund staff 
member contributes 5 
per cent and University 
15 per cent of basic 

salgry 

Further parMculars and appJl 
cation forms are obtainable 
from Association of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts) 

36 Gordon Square London 

WClk OFF 

The qiosyng date lor the 
receipt of applications is 
February 15. 1971 
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APPOINTMENTS 




Nuffield College 

OXFORD 

Research Fellowship in 
Health Economics 

AppUcatlons are Invited from 
men and women graduates who 
\rlsh to undertake research into 
the economic aspects of the 
health services The Fellow 
wlU work In collaboration with 
a medical care research unit 
which has been formed In 
Oxford under the direction of 
Or A E Bennett The Fellow¬ 
ship will be for three years 
Further pgrtlculars and appli¬ 
cation forms from the Warden 
Nuffield College Closing date 
February IS 1971 


University of 
Essex 

DEPARTMENT OP 
GOVERNMENT 

One year Mastership 
Schemes of Study in 

Political Behaviour 
Latin American Government 
and Politics 

Soviet Government and 
Politics 

United btatea Government and 
Politics 

Applications are invited from 
Riaduates for admission In 
October 1971 to any of the 
above schemes of study leading 
l<o the award of the degree of 
MA 

Further details and appllca- , 
tlon forms from the Registrar 
University of Essex, Wlvenhoe 
Park Colchester Essex 


UNIVERSITY OF WALEfl 

University College 
of Swansea 

Chair of Applied 
Economics 

The Oounoll of the OoUms 
I nvites appEcattoBS for the 
Chair of Applied EMnomlca in 
ths Department of Bconomlcs 

Further partlculan, quoting 
reference number 01 mfty be 
obtained from the Registrar. 
University College of Swgnaea, 


8PP Glam, by whom appllca 
tlotis should be received by 
Friday, February 19, 1871 

ANBURIR DAVIES 
Registrar 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Division of Economic 
Studies 

Applications are Invited for 
the poat of Senior Lecturer/ 
Lecturer In Economic Statistics 
or Mathematical Economics 
duties to commence as soon as 
possible and not later than 
October 1 1971 Salary scales 
ito be revised In accordance 
with a recent salary award) 
£3 105 X £l25-£3 480 X £130- 
£4.000 Lecturers £1 355 x 
£125 £3 105 With PSSU provision 
Further particulars from the 
Registrar to whom applications 
(three copies) should be sent 
by February 6 1971 


TBEST POLYTEGHMiS >,■ 

Burton Street, Nottingham, NGi 4BU 


Principal Igcfurew or / 
Senior Lecturer in 

MANMiEMENT ECONOMICS 

Lecturer II in 



mmm 


Salary scales 

Principal Lecturer £9,802—£3)142 per annum 
Senior Lecturer £2,537—£2,872 per annum 
Le( turer Grade II £1,947—£2,537 per annum 
Further particulars and form of application may 
be obtained from the Director An addressed 
envelope should be enclosed with the inquiry and 
the completed form should be returned not 
later than 4th 1‘ebruary, 1971 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 7, 87 to 92 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Politics Postgraduate 
Study 

Inquiries are invited from 
Final Year undergraduates and 
ithers interested In pursuing 
postgraduate study in Politics 
and Political Behaviour The 
Department offers preparation 
for the MBc and PhD degrees 
It Is a member of the Inter- 
European Consortium for 
Political Research and the 
European Consortium for 
Political Research SulUble 
candidates are eligible for Mie 
award of a quota 8SRC 
Studentship 

Details from Professor 
Richard Rose University of 
Strathclyde Glasgow Cl 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HAMMERSMITH 

Planning Officer 

Grade PO 1 £2 556-£3 949 p a 
plus £90 London weighting 

This post is available within the 
Research and Survey Group for 
work which is mainly con¬ 
cerned with assembling data for 
the preparation of local de¬ 
velopment plans 

Applicants should be suitably 
qualified In the latest survey 
statistical and computer tech¬ 
niques Previous Town Planning 
experience Is not necessary for 
applicants trained In Economies. 
Statistics. Sociology. etc 
although some parallel ex¬ 
perience would be an advantage 

Postcard requesU for applica¬ 
tion form quoting A&P 78 to 
Persohnel Officer. 233 Hammer¬ 
smith Rood W6 


THE LONDON GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS STUDIES 

CHAIR IN FINANCE 

The London Business School is proposing to appoint a 
Professor of Finance from the autumn of 1971 His teaching 
commitment will centre on the appraisal of capital projects, 
the assessment of financial performance and the formulation 
of corporate financial strategy The holder of the post will 
be expected to teach on the executive and the post* 
graduate programmes of the School, including the Doctoral 
programme Me should have a sound academic rdbbrd and 
practical experience of corporate financial problecna. He 
should be active in research and capable of extending the 
boundaries of hie subject The school also invites applica¬ 
tions from experienced 'executives for a part-time 
Professorship in France in a field similar to that dei^lbep« 
above 


Graduate Centre 
for Management 
Studies 

A Joint Institution of 
the University of 
Birmingham and the 
University of Aston in 
Birmingham 

Applications are Invltad tor the 

ference vrlU bo given to Mndi- 
dates wltli good knovrledgo of 
quantltottvi techniques %la» 
within the scale €1,090 to 
£1.608 per annum 

p&lencft 


University of 
Stirling 

department or 

ECONOMICS 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer 
in Economics 

Applications are Invited tor three 
posti of Lecturer m Economic. 
oM of which be made 

at the Senior Lecturer level 

Soattons and 
membership of FSWCr 

ssilsfsrf. ss ™" 

SSV>SS^S!W““ 


SENIOR LECTURESHIP AND | 
LECTURESHIP IN FINANCE 

The London Business School proposes to appbint a swior' 
lectureship and a lectureahip in corporate Bnenoial martage- 
ment from the autumn of 1971 

I 

Application forms oan be obtained from Professor H. a Rose | 
St ^ 

— ■ >Y . London ButInoBs School, || 

Suaeex P|ac«. S 

C ^ O D Regent's Psik, a 

London, NWI dSA, | 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Coventry Corporation 

ECONOMISTS 


The City Council requires two young men to assist in 
formulating and evaluating strategic poltoiee* They will 
preferably have a degree in economics or a related discipline 
and should have a woricing knowledge of techniques of 
analysis and evaluation including discounted cash flow and 
cost-benefit analysis. One of the appointments will prpbably 
also be a qualified accountant or have financial training 
and experience. 

Duties include the development of forecasting techniques 
involving the use of an ICL 4172 computer, economic 
appraisals and investment analysis, and contributing to the 
development of corporate planning. 

Salary in the range of £2,106-£2,949 according to quali¬ 
fications and experience. The appointments are pernrianent 
and pensionable. Financial assistance (up to £2(X)) with 
legal and removal expenses, 100% house purchase facilities 
and temporary housing accommodation if required, are 
available. 

AppKeations to: City Treasurer, Ref: E, Council House, 
Coventry, CV1 5RQ, by February 1, 1971, quoting two 
referees. i 


SEATRADE JOURNALIST 
at £3,000 per annuni 

The monthly international journal Seatrade requires 
a qualified economics/financial writer. Internatlbnal 
trade and transport interests essential. Preferably to be 
based in Colchester. Journalism, insurance, banking or 
research backgrounds desirable. Replies to the Editor, 
Seatrade, Fairfax House, Colchester, Essex. 


economist 

English Calico Ltd, a major textile manufacturing 
and marketing group, are rapidly developing their 
. otganiaetion bpth at home and oy^sgas. Other 
interests include e atords' group and shops' chains, 
paper making, ppnting and pockaging. 

TM Group EconomTat noW raqbires an Economist 
who will prepare reports for Board members in 
graas of group strategy, with particular reference 
to obmmerciaj and marketing aspects. Much of 
the work will be of a non-repetitive nature, involving 
a fngh degree of analytical akill. 

The successful candidate will ideally have had 
about<1ive years experienoe in this type of activity, 
with mirvimal supervision. A first degree in Economics 
or a related discipline is essential. 

The suoceeaful candidate can expect to succeed 
the Group Economist within a abort time. 

Pleeee write briefly in fi^t ineuihee, giving bafslp 
information to: - 

^ Croup Appolhtfiioiftg Mahagor ^ 

% - eNCLISH CALICO LIIMItio, 

^ V as Oxford Straat Manchaatar, MSO 1HJ I 



For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 7 , 87 to 91 


University of 
Nottingham 

INSKTUTE OP 
PLANNING 8TUDIEB 

MA Degree Course in 
Urban and Regional 
Pfanning 

The Izutltute of Planning 
Studlaa offers a lioltgraduate 
courts In Urban and Regional 
Planning, leading to an MA 
degree, ^e oourte hat options 
in aipeots of Planning which 
are etudlet intensively In 
relation to a comprshenalve 
planning bate covering the 
general background of environ¬ 
mental design Options pre¬ 
sent^ available are urban 
planning, regional planning and 
rural planning, and are deugued 
to enable graduates to tale a 
broad strat^o view of problems 
of environmental planning and 
management and to bring 
objective Judgement to tpar in 
devisinff eolutloni. 

The course normally involves 
two yesrt of full-time study 
but In excwttonal oases with 
the approval of the Director, 
suitably quallfled and highly 
experienced candidates mav take 
the Course by one year of full¬ 
time study, follow^ by ohe 
year of part-time study. 

The_ course U recognised by 
^ Menoe Research 

Council for the award of Quota 
and Pool Studentships and has 
bsen sranM jraded^, reecg- 
nltf^ V the :^wn Planning 
inintuu m relation to the 
Institute*! Pinal nMamlnations. 

There ase faollltlee lor 
studenta to read for Uie 




University of 
Glasgow 

Department of PolMes . 

Applications are Invited lor a 
Temporary Leotpres^ In ^ 
Department of Politlos, with 
special merenoe to Interna- 
Rations. Salary s^ . 
£1^-£3»AM pet annpm^ 
lutlal salaty placement 
acc o rdi n g to imrienoe 
ouaUMatiotti. As appelnt- 
ment will be tenable for two 
years, oommenotiig Octooer 1. 
1971. 0 

Applications fthree copies) 

undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 

In reply please quote reference 
3076X 

ROBT T HUTCHESON. 

Secretary of the 
university Court 


LONDON BOROUGH OP 
EALING 

Ealing Technical 
College 

SPECIALIST CENTRE FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Political Studies 

Senior Lecturee £2,622-£2,9S7 
Lecturer I. £l,i2O-£2,205 

To teach particularly on CNAA 
degree courses interests in 
Methods and ConcepU of Poli¬ 
tical Science. Political Sociology, 
and Comparative Government 
with special reference to Europe 
welcomed Further details. 
Registrar, St Mary's Road. 
Ealing. w9 (foolscap addressed 
envelope) 


University of Hull 

DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 

Applications are invited for 
three appointment!: 

Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer in Statistics 
Candidates should have a good 
honour! degree In economice 
and statlsUcs in which statis¬ 
tics and mathematics form s 
main part OR a good honours 
degree In which etatlsUcs and 
mathematics form s main part 
and experience in teaching 
stauetics and aiioclated mathe¬ 
matics In an Economics Depart¬ 
ment. 


Lecturer in Accounting 
Preference will be given to 
cgndldstee who have a univer¬ 
sity degree, are professionally 
qualified, and who have teach¬ 
ing experienoe. but other appli¬ 
cants will be ooneldered The 
person appolhted will parti¬ 
cipate in undergraduate and 
postgraduate ceaching and be 
Interested In pursuing research 
in thy area of accounting 

Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer in Economics 
Preference wiU be given to 
caniUdates with experience in 
the Eeoriomlcs of Development, 
though other candidates may be 
epngdered. 

Salary aoeording to qualifica¬ 
tions and exptrisnoe on. one of 
the following seaia * Senior 
Lecturer i 19.980 - £4.000: 
Lecturer: Ci.730-f3.l0i: Assis¬ 
tant Lecturer; £l,SU-f 1,009; 
and in addition there are 
FMU beneffts. 

‘ssssi 

mtions and enperttnea together 
wl^ ' tM mms of ' three 
i^erees * atiould be eent by 
Februasy 19, 1971, to the Regisw 
trif ol the Unlvorsity from 
whom furfhSr partlsulafa may 
be obtained 
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WESTLAND 

AJB0RAtT 

-—---__t 


Chairman's Statement 



The following are extracts from the Annual Statement by 
D. C. Collins, CS£.. C.Eng., FJ,Mech.E,,FJ.Prod.E..F.R,Ae.S., 
copies of which can be supplied on request to the Company 
Secretary at YeovIL 


FINANCE 

After the deduction of the whole of the loss made by British 
Hovercraft Corporation Limited, the year's profit before tax 
IS £547,000, to which must be added £1,838,000, being that 
part of British Hovercraft Corporation's loss which was met 
out of its capital reduction. The result is a profit before tax 
of £2,385,000, which compares with £3,005,000 last year, and 
with a forecast of £2,250,000 made in the interim report in 
June 1970. The net profit after tax and minority interests is 
£1,261,000 compared with £1,741,000 last year. About half the 
balance on profit equalisation account amounting to £980,000 
has been added to this, leaving £2,241,000 available for dis¬ 
tribution, about £40,000 more than last year. 

The Directors recommend that for the year ended 30th 
September 1970, a dividend of 12% be paid. 


WESTLAND HELICOPTERS LIMITED 

The first two operational squadrons of Sea Kings for the 
Royal Navy have been commissioned. We have commenced 
deliveries of Sea Kings to the Indian Navy and operational 
training of their crews is proceeding Work on the air/sea 
rescue version for the Federal German Navy is proceeding. 
The Norwegian Government has decided to purchase from 
us tqn Sea Kings. Prospects for further overseas orders for 
Sea Kings are good. 

The full development programme of the Lynx (WG13) and 
the launching of the Gazelle (SA 341) into production were 
formally agreed in July last by the British and French 
Governments. 


An important milestonA in the Lynx programme was 
reached in Sqptomber wIKrthq first run^f a virtually com¬ 
plete helicopt«r wj^ch la Iwinp used ee a ground test rig. 

We believe the naval vefe^ pf the Lynx to be suitable for 
a role being planned by,^^b^h1ted States Navy for a manned 
helicopter operettwgHrom ei«tM khipe. Sikorsky Aircraft are 
helping to promote this henpo()ter In the United States. The 
first deliveries of the Pume ($A^330) to the Royal Air Force 
wilt b«>mede at thp end of fflW." 


kovf KdAikrr coRPioiiATtON 

Thf I*?® »Wrt w»Mk* Into foiyico ot the end of 

of fN|V ^iilWture. Thie, 
fmprovemenA lowtfod ta 

reeearch and' cTevelopment oif tfie "Mountbatlen 
skirt hps been proceeding. This work has already produced 


Jll- MM. ..Ji , 

several important new devdfopments which rOfe nOer Mi|ng 
tested. 

The fifth Mountbatfen craft Is ||eina built at a pace which 
will permit the latest ImproVPfflents to be inco/porated, and 
will be modified to increase the car-carrying capacity. The 
craft will be ready for operations In June 1972. 

The Royal Navy's Wellington hovercraft has been under¬ 
going specification trials with the Interservices Hovercraft 
Unit Acceptance trials will be completed early In 1971. The 
first of the two Wellingtons for the Imperial Iranian Navy has 
been shipped. 

Deliveries of Winchesters for the Saudi Arabian Coast¬ 
guard have commenced^ Both operational bases tn Saudi 
Arabia have been completed and the first batch of craft have 
satisfactorily completed their acceptance trials. 

NORMALAIR-GARRETT LIMITED 

Our pressurization equipment on the Concorde Is performing 
to specification. Deliveries of air conditioning and oxygen 
equipment continue for the Harrier and Jaguar programmes. 
We have supplied air conditioning equipment for the proto¬ 
type French Mercure passenger transport aircraft and 
hydraulic equipment for the Lynx helicopter, 

We are extending our range of products In the aeroplane, 
helicopter and industrial electronic fields, and facilities are 
being improved and extended to cater for these new interests. 

WESTLAND ENGINEERS LIMITED 

The Garador range of domestic garage doors has maintained 
Its level of sales in a depressed market, and excellent busi¬ 
ness relationships with Garador stockists continue. Sales 
of industrial doors have again Improved throughout the year; 
this has been assisted In part by the wide selection of pur¬ 
pose made door types offered for sale, permitting a greater 
market coverage and penetration into new outlets* 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 

intensified measures taken to improve productivity and to 
combat rising costs give ground for belief that profits will 
soon return to a more acceptable level. On helicopters there 
IS a large volume of work ahead: Normalair-(3arrett, despite 
a lower ordtr l^ok, may tn the ciirrbnt make profits only 
slightly lass than last'year;Weatian^»^jEMiaeaee^hape for 
somq Incrblaa In tdrnovar and prof^.,SrH^h t^kvbrcraft 
Corporatloht after its caphai reconstruction and Internal 
economies, can look forward to starting to make profits in 
the current year. The Group's miscellaneous activities are 
increasing and are expected to contribute a fair proEt. 

Accordingly, In the absence of ma|or unforeseed ‘ 

ties in any of the operating companies, ft Is believed met tim, ^ 
profit for 1870/71 will show a considerable Increase aver 
of 19d0/7a 
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BenigagrMt 
infernotional 
bank takes 
more than luck 
andalotof 
branch offices* 


We offer you 

VCIO speed and comfort to West Africa 

Enjoy the 6i-hour direct flights to Accra in the 
Ghana Airways superb VCIO. 

Have the charming Ghanaian hostesses attend 
your every need. When this quality and service is added 
to the smooth, effortless luxury ot a V€| 0 , the6+-hour 
journey from London to Accra passes with surprising 
speed. 

With two other flights each week via Rome and 
onward flights from Accra along the West coast, Ghana 
Airways offers you that extra comfort, service and 
personal attention. 


Naturally, the Bank of Nova Scotia has the 
branch offices. More than 870 of them, in 29 
countries round the world. 

But it's what they can do for you that counts. 

Normal banking service is only the start. If 
you're doing business abroad, we can fill you in 
on taxes and legislation-and put you In touch 
with the key people In your field. 

We can advise you on opportunities, warn 
you about problems, and provide an expert, pro¬ 
fessional intelligence service. Through our sub¬ 
sidiaries we offer complete Trust Company facili¬ 
ties in the Bahamas, Bermuda, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Trinidad,theCayman isles,the British Virgin Islands, 
the Caribbean, New York and in the United 
Kingdom. 

We've got Europe and the U.S.A. covered. 
Naturally we're very strong in Canada. And we 
operate in exciting new markets like Japan and 
South America, as well. 

If you'd like to know more about the service 
and expertise that's kept us growing since we 
were founded in 1832, why not give us a call? 

The man to ring is the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Offlce*19/23 
Knightsbridge, London SW1. His telephone num¬ 
ber Is 01-2351105. 

And We are In the telephone directory in the 
City, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin. 


IHEBANKOFJ^ 

NOVA SCOTIAW 

lACorporotud In Conoda with Uinltnd Liability 

Offices fni Cartadd/U S A/Athens/Belrvt/Arussels/Murrlch/ 
Ptroeus/Rotterdam/Buends Alres/Mexko Cfty/Tokyo/ 
Aotigua/Bohamas/Barbados/Oomlnlcan Repvbllc/(^ano/ 
Br Honduras/Puerto Rico/St Lucla/Trinidad/ 
Br & U S Virgin Islands and 7 branches In Ihe United tClngdam. 

Subsidiary and Affiliated coepanlesi 
^ ^ United Intfrnqtipnat Bpnk londcyi, ^gland, 

[ The Bank of NovaScotla Jamaica ltd, Bermuda National Bonk Ltd, 
Iw India Company of Merchant Banker's ltd. ICingston. Jamaica. 


weymupinthmmirMbouiyou 
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9ft 



Long-Term Financing for 
Industrial Expansion in Japan 

Banking Services for International 
Capital Transactions 


Hsad Offics: Otsmachl, Tpkyo. Japan 
Cabla Addraasi **BANKCHOQIN TOKYO" 

Naw Yark Rapraaantativa Offlea: 

20 Bxehanga PlaeacNaw Yark, N.Y. 10000, U.a.A. 



OOGOlA 

^ thara diwlne. 

® SBOTwr"*"" 


A Hank 1171 - In prapared lor 
T sao<i prioa rkpppary In tklrd 
gnrtfr, AotlelMt Urn to bi 
noOMMnm 

0 . 

A Iklin tlTI praparad for 
^ Upfo prica dactina arpund mid- 


For am a quarter of a oeotury, 
Olfo ii Jam put kiaaic raaearcb has 
ikihlaS aatoimtlofoite mn In ad- 
nnoaa psalSr ravanal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many large oorpocadons 
in industrial and agricultural 
commodities 


Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 


J. Carvel Lange 

International," Inc. 

Subudfory of Indvitrigl Commadlly Con, 
122 Eotf died $f., Ifov lark, KL fW7 
(Wkt lOMIIMI T i U dwii t IISdHdIII 


l/mon Siderurgique du Nord ei de l*Est de la France 

USINOR 

Limited company with a capital of 
F.l,143,337,500 
Head Office 14, 
rue d’Athenes, Paris 9e 
Paris Register of Commerce 
No. 548 33393 

CAPITAL INCREASE 

from F.l,143,337,500 to F.l,429,171,875 

by the issue of 3,811,125 new shares 

of F.75 nominal 

to be subscribed in cash 

and ranking for profit as from 1 January, 1971 

Reserved by preference to existing shareholders 
—as of right; one new share for four old shares 

(coupon No. 23) 

—excess shares: also allowed 

Issue price: F.75 payable in full on subscription. 

BiA.LX>. (BuUetin of Obligatory Legal Notion) of 28 December, 1970 
A PuUic Notice has been approved by the C,03. (Stock Exchange 
Commission) No. 70—^246 d«^ (4 Deoeiojbier, 197d. 

... 


Sixth formers. 

Apply now for allnivpa-diy rarlrthalilp. 

fou cc^ be earniiig^,{^^C59 ayearin colk^ 
As a Naval Office 


If you are hoping to go to 
college next autumn to read for 
a degree, you could be consid¬ 
ered now for a Naval University 
Cadetship 

If you're accepted, you'd 
receive an award worth £1,059 
a year, tuition fees paid, the 
whole time you're at college 
More important still, you'll 
have started your life as a Naval 
Officer 

This IS a challenging career 
One that makes real demands 
on a man But the rewards are 
high—and the road to the very 
top IS open to you 

How you qualify? Royal 
Naval University Cadetships 
are open to young men over 


17i and are awarded by com- 
p^ition. 

The award is made as soon 
as you are up at university or 
start on a full time CNAA 
degree course at polytechnic or 
college of technology But now 
IS the timetoa^ly. 

Whilst 3KHI lead a normal 
student life during term-time 
(studying for virtually any de¬ 
gree you want) you'll go to sea 
during vacations To get a taste 
of life ahead Find out more 
—you won't be committing 
yourself ’ 

Royal Marines. Simitar 
opportunities 'exist here too 
Details will be sent if you write 
'Royal Marines' on the coupon 




Name 

AddreM 


Date of birth 
School 


CMiriBr. L r. M.VA>., RJ«., 

^gbliylj^mSBNl).OUAeaMij1 

nMMaSSrmtdra&orUflim 


fisl 


1 
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In any country in the world 
You can gat Jinking help 
From*>lok:kpido Takushoku Bank 


The Bank hu been very active in intemationil banking activities 
and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed a world wide network 
of efflcient ba'hking services 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE 7. NISHI 3 CHOME ODORI SAPPORO JAPAN 

FOfVeiON DEPARTMENT 

6 Tori 1 chome Nihonbashi Chuo ku Tokyo, Japan 
New York Rapreiantative Office 

80 Wall Street, New York N Y 10005 USA 


Thaae notaa having baan placad privatealy 


Thia announoamanc appe 


I a maccia' of raoord only 


35.000,000 

YUGOSUCkV AGRICULTURAL BANK 

UuooalovwmMca PolJoprlvr>adna BankaJ 


Nores DUE isTs 

DELT6C BANKING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Amlnocsr Bank. AQ. 

Bank of London ar>d Monbraal. Naaaau 
dank of Montreal, London 
IMatlonal Bank of Nor*th Amar^a 
Royal Bank of Canada, London 




MEb: 


^€it^€€Ona 


apu/ pendenlia/ 
occu^Micy 

iu^epA 

pe^iaapcmf^. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76 th SI 
NEW YORK. N Y 10021 

cable thecarlyle 
NEWYORK 
IBLEX 620692 


ll)(‘ 

|F.( oiioniisi 


Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices are for one year s subscription (52 issues) 

By surface mail throughout the world £10 ( $24 00) 

•Air speeded—Europe £12 ( $28 80) 

Air speeded—the world excluding Europe £16 ($38 40) 

Reduced students' rates 

By surface mail throughout the world £7 ($16 80) 

Air speeded—Europe £9 ($21 60) 

Air speeded—the worfd excluding Europe £13 ($31 20) 

The Economist quarterly index (4 issues per annum) 

By surface mail throughout the world £2 ($4 80) 

•Air speeded—as the quality of air freight and airmail services 
varies in different situations, we wilt use the 6eit available service 
compatible with speed and delivery for a particular territory 

Orders for back numbers & surveys 

Back numbers of The Economist and special surveys published 
within The Ecornomist are available on request Frices vary 
f according to the stock position and include postage Our service 
' IS cash with order Pljaase address enquifibs to 
I The Economist Publications Department (Back Ncicnberi) 

25 St James s Street London SW1 

' Permanent chkig[e ef addrSs^ 

- PteaM ndttfy u# 4 vwHite m advii^ce and attaeh your old addiail, 
icoiboinVoHrvytatoir.t ' V 

Tha Eeenomiat^bsbHiittoW bapartmimt 
M St. Jamaa'a Straot LonjtoaSVyi Telapf>on», 0i*930 Biss 


RoKletered as a NdWlpaper, Authorised as Heoond CIwm Mall, Post Office Dept, Ottawa. Composed by Electrical PrtM Ltd (Web-OfTset Division) Wallbamstow 
London, and prlngid in England by Haeells Oirsst Ltd Sloutfh Cover and colour section MUiOfcraphcd by Taylowu Ltd Mkidenhead. Published 
hy Tho EconoKhiat Newspaper Ltd 39 ftt Tames’s fltree»t liondon TelophotM 01-090 S195 Postage _oiL_-tMa-Jiauie-..--LIlLJkL..^Qxai^^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Caisi* Nationtla dM Auto 
C»nada4iltWfty 8*^ 
C«malo9 9S% 
CcMfiiuldl^4% 

gyW 

Erkuoii.*^ 

Hifnbroi 9 *i% 

OllvKCl 

Pddifii^ 9% 

KldiardMA MarraS^^ 


rIoM. 1970-71 


Ordinary 

atodu 

Price, 

Jan. 13. 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Jan. 

13 

Banka A other financial 



Algemene Bk. 

R.250*t 

■H6 2 

6 8 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

FI.55 4 

+ *■ 

5 8 

Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 

53/3 

1-2/3 

3 8 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.6.3000 

+ 80 

4 0 

B. of America 

866*« 

+’4 

2 8 

B. of Ireland 

•68/- 


4 1 

B. of Montreal 


1-6/- 

4 1 

B. Nac. de Mexico 

P. 100*4 



B. of N.S. Wales 

65/6 


2 8 

B. of Scotland 

68/- 


5 7 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2390 

1-40 

4 6 

B. de Paris P.B 

Fr.244 

1-2 

3 9 

Barclays 

66/6 

|9d 

4-5 

Barclays OCO 

58/9 

1 1/3 

4 4 

BOLSA 

42/6 

^2/- 

4 6 

Can. Imp. Com 

201/- 

1-2/- 

2 9 

Charterhouse Grp 

II/- 

l-4'4d 

70 

Chase Manhatun 

114 

+ 1% 

3 3 

Chemical Bk N Y 

$67*. 

-1-2‘i 


Commenbank 

D.23I 1 

fl4 1 

3 7 

Credit Comclal. 

Fr.l62 

fl 7 

2-6 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.4l 1 

l-M 

4 7 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.3050 


2 6 

Crediunstalt 

%250 


4 0 

Deutsche Bank 

6.321 

+ 21'. 

2 8 

Dresdner Bank 

D.238'i 

+9*1 

3 7 

First Nat. City 

$71*4 


3 1 

Hambros 

45/9 

+2/9 

30 

Hill, Samuel 

20/9 

+2/3 

3 6 

IDS Ltd. 

«l‘4 

+0 IS 


IDS Mgnt 

I4*t 

+*4 


Hongk%. A Sh. 

£ll*a 

+•• 

3 0 

Keyser Ullmann 

57/6* 

+ 1/3 

4-7 

Klelnwort Ben. 

34/6 

1 1/3 

3 5 

Kredletbank 

Pr.B5680 

10 

2-9 

Kundenkredit 

D.265 

4-6 

3 8 

Lambert L'Ind. 

Fr.B.I7l5 

+30 

4 4 

Lloyds 62/9 

Manufs Hanover T'st.|r2f« 

+3 

40 

Mediobanca 

L. 74450 

-250 

i'3 


Mercantile Cred. 
Mercury Secs. 
Midland 
Minster Asset. 
Montafu Trust 
Morian J.P. 

Nat. tk Grindlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat. Com Grp. 
Nat. West. 

Norsk. Creditbk. 
Royal Canada 
Schroders 
Slater Walker Sec. 
Soclete General 
Standard A Chart. 
SlMI 

Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd. Oofn> Tst. 
Inaurence 
Allianz Versfeh. 
Am. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
Equic. A Law Ufa 
Gen. Accident 
Gdn. Royal Exch. 
Legal A General 
Nat. Nedriandn. 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alllanee 
Talsho Mar. A P. 
TekM MiriM 
VehlcteAGefi. 
^rt^na. 


29/6 

25/9 

nu • 

^ . 

52/- 
$A2 63 
18/9 
66 /- 

. 

91/3 

41/6 

Fr.B.I4050^ 

42/6 

Fr.329 

Pr.S.3040 

Fr.S.3880 

63/-* 

28/- 


sepMed with help fi 


ipcion yields aHow for tax at fh 


1 Prices. 1970-71 

Oi^nnry 

Prtca. 

Change 

Yield 



Btocfce 

Jan. 13. 

on 

Jan. 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

13 



Broerorios, otc 




19/3 

14/10% 

Allied Breweries 

I9/I%* 

+3d 

4-7 

Wr 

T 

Bass, Oierrlngton 

20/- 

+4'id 

4.4 

147 

BolsN.V. 

H.I37 

+7 

2*6 

18/IO's 

12/3 

Courage, B. A S. 

18/6 

+7'td 

40 

2//3 


OfttlllMV 

26/9 

1-7’sd 

4-6 

51 

Distill. Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 

S50% 

+% 

2-4 

440 

353 

D3n 

^2 

.. 

31/6 

22/9 

Guinness 

29/4't 

I4'td 

4 4 

229 3 

170 8 

Helnekan 

R.I9S i 

+0 4 

1 8 

l5/4*s 

11/3 

IDV 

12/1% 

-l*sd 

4 9 ' 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I92 

+2 

3 9 

18 

14% 

Nat. Distillers 

116% 


5 4 

63/6 


Scoctfth A Newc. 

64/9 

14/4'i 

+34 

3-7 

19/6 

13/9 

Sch. African Br. 

-3d 

4-5 

36/9 

28/- 

Truman. Hanbry. 

35/6 

f3d 

4-2 

20/4*t 

ll/4*s 

\AJ9 

Watney. Mann 

18/6 

+3d 

5-3 

8/7’t 

Whitbread ‘A* 

II/- 

+ l'ad 

50 



Building A building matorlali 


49/3 

35/9 

Assoc Portland 

47/6 

|3d 

3 6 

26/9 

X* 

BPB Industries 


+ IO*Bd 

56 

271 

Cimenu Lafarge 

+3 

4-1 

1906 

1570 

Cimenterles Briq. 

Fr.B.I8i0 

+ 10 

6-1 

33/3 

15/9 

R. Cofcain 

31/- 

+3/3 

30 

27/6 

ie/6 

Eng. China Clays 

S/’ 

-3d 

2-1 

41/6 

24/6 

Inc. Paint Co. 

29/- 


9-7 

30.100 

20.510 

kaloemcntl 

L. 19300 

-1210 

2 4 

30/- 

19/6 

7/4's 

7/1% 

J. Leing ‘A‘ 

26/3 

r3d 

2 3 

il/4*s 

London Brick 

8^*4 

46d 

5 6 

14/6 

Marley 

|2'«d 

3 5 

14/IO'a 

8/4's 

Redland 

1 l/4*s 

+6d 

4 5 

26/IO*t 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

22/9 

+ i%d 

2 8 

39/6 

39/6 

24/6 

Tarmac Derby 

29/3 


5 9 

29/- 

Taylor Woodrow 

34/6 

^2/- 

3-3 

6^ 

4/1% 

Venesu 

5/- 

-3d 

7 2 

3V/3 

25/9 

G. Wimpey 

31/- 

+ 1/6 

1-5 



Catoring, ImCoIs, etc 



29/- 

1^ 

ATV’A' 

26/3 

+3d 

54 

4/1 

2/10 

Buclin’s 

3/6 

+2d 

9 3 

75 

25*4 

CBS 

832 

-% 

4 4 

49/- 

31/- 

Granada ‘A* 

47/3 

+3d 

4 2 

33/3 

23/- 

Grand Metrop. 


+ I0»t 

2 1 

91^ 

63/6 

Lyons 'A' 

9AJ9 

-3d 

2 9 

36/3 

21/9 

Trust Houses-Forte 

26/3 

+4»sd 

3 2 



Chonelcela 




109 2 

70-1 

AKZO 

R.79-2 

-0-7 

S 1 

1229 

958 

ANIC 

L974 

-1 

5-1 

14/3 


Albright A W. 

5/4% 

+ l'sd 

(n) 

35 

22% 

Amer. Cyanamid. 

»4%^ 

+% 

3-6 

215 

128 7 

Badische Anilln 

D.145-2 

+6-9 

7-6 

I78*s 

114 2 

Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

D.146% 

+ 6-7 

5 4 

2425 

2170 

Fr3a395 

+85 

0'9. 

74 

59% 

Dow 

874*a 

+ 1% 

3-5 

135 

92% 

Dupont 

1133% 

-1% 

3-7 

59/6 

33/6 

nsMi 

45/8 

-3d 

4.7 

16% 

7% 

General Aniline 

SI3% 

—% 

3 0 

260<a 

154% 

Hoeehit 

D.I93 

+ 13-8 

5 2 

\7BJ000 

126.750 

Hoffmn Gcnuss 

Fr3.l65000 -ISOO 

0 5 


42/1% 

ICI 

^/l% 

+4*sd 

5 7 


Lapdite Inds. 


-3d 

5-1 

37% 

Honanco 

834% 

+% 

... 

1129 

774>4 

Hontecatlnl-Edla. 

L784% 

-1% 

7-0 

575 

227% 

Norsk Hydro. 

KrJTQ 

+35 

3-4 

37% 

27 

Pfizer 

837% 

+% 


263 

214-1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Pr.23S-2 

+ 101 

3.7 

2900 

25S0 

SoNiy'A' 

Fr.B.2670 

+30 

S-4 

ISf 

131 

St. Gobain 

Pr.l57 

+S-S 

40 1 

420 

259 

Takeda ChemlCBl 

V.274 

+ IS 

31 



CoPlAetool 



1 

4460 

3B80 

Arbad 

Fr,BL4400 

+ 120 

0-7 ( 

30% 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

lira 

IA.IM5 

-% 

7-9 

IMO 

(I'M 

Broken HUI Pty. 

-'a 

V i 

l«0 

615 

133 8 

511 

sat'"**’'' 

Pr.lSI-8 

L5fl 

P27 

-10 

iSO'i 

i>!:’ 

1 

t 

O.US 

+s 

li ^ 


£1^ 

Grin|aibafi 

£13 

-% 

6>2 ^ 



Enffneerlng 

Acrow -A’ 

Atlu Copco 
B.S>. 

Bahdt. A Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Davy ^hmore 
Detea netd 
Demag 
B. Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest, K. A N. 
Gucehpffngs. H. 
H^Wrlghtaoo 
AwH Hartert 
I.M.L 

Inter, ^mbstn. 
Inter Comp. Air 
Kullm 'f 
MAN. 

MikW A Platt 

Mesyi^ 

Mltsuhtthl Heavy 

Mofiiq Crucible 

Pecninty 

Renold 

Serck 

Simon Englng. 
Sttvelw Ind. 
Steii§4Hatt 
Tube levcscmoAtt 
VidMra ^ 
Thois,]W. Ward . 


Prices. 1970-71 

OtdBnery 

atocfca 

Pilce, 

Jan. 13. 

Change 

on 


High 

Law 


IP7I 

weqk 

a. 

91 

60's 

Hoesch 


+5% 


IQB-7 

70*1 

Hoogoven 

n.w-9 

+,+7 

J'i 

180-7 

138 

Mannesmann 

0.163% 

+ 17 


142% 

81-2 

Rhelnitahl 

0.91 

+7-9 

Vk 

109*1 

73 1 

Thyisen Huette 

O.flJ 

+8 


231 

180-3 

Uglnc Kuhiman 

Fr.l98 1 

+2-6 


8/1% 

5/4*1 

28*t 

Union Steel S.A. 

6/6 

-I'sd 

6-0 

39 

U.S. Steel 

133*4 

4% 

7-2 

131% 

101% 

Uilnor 

Fr. 120 

1-3-2 

87 



Electricel A radio 




23S 

160 

A.E.G. 

D.I7S 8 

ff-8 

45 

204 

158 

ASEA 

Kr.l75 

+5 

5^7 

53% 

40% 

Am. Tel A Te|. 

851 

+% 

5-1 


20/3 

B3.C.C 

26/9 


5-0 

2135 

1360 

Brown Boveri 'A* 

Fr5.l4l0 


3*5' 

483% 

408 8 

C.G.E. 

Fr.425 

•fS 

3-1 


W: 

Chloride Electric 
Comsat 


+8*4d 

f% 

i-r 

77/- 


Decce 


+2/- 

3 5 

SSI6 

E.M.I. 

3S/I0*s 

-7»sd 

4 9 

177 

104 

Elearolux 'B' 

Kr.li6 

l-S 

60 

257 

196 

L.M. ErJccion *B’ 

Kr.227 

1 II 

2*4 

91% 

60% 

Gen. Electric 

|93*a 

4% 

3-0 

27/iO't 

^10% 

GEC 

2I» 

+ Ptd 

3-4 

33% 

Gen. Tel. A Elec 

832% 

^-l% 

4 7 

IS2 

95* 

Hkechl 

Y.I06 

+ 10 

5 7 



Hoover 'A' 

51/- 

-1/- 

4*4 

381% 

I.B.M. 

8315% 

-2% 

l•S^ 

62/3 

l\ii 

int. Compiicera 
bit. Tel. A Tel. 

32/6 


6 9 

60 

851% 

2-1 

132*1 

TTt 

Machines Bull 

Fr.9Sh8 

Td'l 


827 

325 

' Matsushita 

Y.379 

f30 

2-4 

207/6 

130/- 

PhIKps Lmp. Wks. 


1-7/6 

17 

WlO*. 

?r 

PItssey 

+9? 

IS 

34la 

RCA 


+ 1% 

3-S 

19/- 

12 / 4 % 

RedllRrslon 

14/1% 

+ 1/3 

S-f 


30/6 

Reyrelle Parsons 

o&a 

+fd 

90 

259*1 

1^ 

Siemens 

+ 16 

37 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y.2565 

+2SS 

07 

39*t 

19 

Sperry Rand 
Thomsen+loutc. 

126*4 

-% 

17 

182% 

125 

l%.l3l-7 

+5 8 

3-0’ 

66/6 

40/6 

Thorn Eiectrial 

58/9 

+9d 

l-f 

48 

32*4 

Western Union 

842% 

+% 

1 

3-3 

69 

53% 

Westinhtc. El 

865>4 

2-7 




ifwioii.- Yield Ink 
'(f) To hueat dec 


B isoo EamaaidMdendl r • lit dMdM 
^ (a) huortin, lamse fed tw ld or pamd. 
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Prices 

Migh 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinery 

atecks 

Price 

Jan 13 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Jin 

13 

«/4*i 

24/6 

5/- 

13/10*1 

WellmeiwEng 

Weir 

6/3*4 

14/10*1 

1 9*4d 
4*.d 

5 7 

7 4 


70/^ 

II/- 

47/4*1 

230 

46/6 

l5/8*« 

17/7*1 

49 

8 86 

X* 

42H 

43*4 

2N0 

5494 

3300 

60*1 

28/IO*> 

Zo.. 

17/6*4 

62/6 

222/6 

36/3 


43/9 
7/l0'i 
6 /- 
62*4 
34/3 
159 I 
31/9 
9/3*4 
11/3 
3l't 
5 36 
8/l'i 
66*4 
24*1 
60/6 
28*4 
32*1 
1763 
2670 
2680 
40*4 
15/- 

% 
5/9 
19/1'• 

12/8*4 

37/6 

135/- 

22 / 10 *. 


I, Ph*r 

Allied iupplitrs 
Ast Brit roods 
Auoc Fiiherlei 
Avon. Products 
Beecham Group 
^hin 
Boyrtl 

Brook* Bond B 


8/8*4 

7/10*1 

|84*4 

45/6* 

Fr 169 

36/9 

ll/IO'i 


Cadbury Schwtpprs U/9 


Coif Palmolive 
Col Su|ar Ref 
Fitch Lovell 
G«neral Foods 
General Mills 
Glaxo 
Heinx 

Kmftco Corp 
L Oreal 
Motta 
Nestle 

Proaer Gamble 
Ranks Hovis 
Reckitt & Colm 
Sandoz 
Splllers 
« Lyle 
Unleaie 
Unircver 
Unilever NV 
United Biscuits 


9A5 70 

132*4 

66/6 

$36*4 

$43 

Fr 1968 

L26a0 

FrS3U0 

w* 

18/- 

41/3 

FrS4000 

6 / 1*1 

24/9 

16/4*1 

47/9 

160/- 


9d 

3 5 

1 l*td 

3 9 

1 3'4d 

8 3 

*4 

1 3 


2 2 

4 

4 3 

iM 

3/- 

6 0 

4 3 

•4d 

6 8 

1*4 

3 0 

0 22 


|9d 

4 6 

1*4 

3 0 

1*1 

2 7 

1/3 

2 1 

*4 

2 8 

*4 


147 

0 8 

-150 

-90 

2 1 

1 l‘4 

2 4 

|3d 

8 3 

1/3 

3 9 

5b 

1 6 

(•4d 

8 1 

4 8 

W 

3 9 

5/- 

4 7 

3d 

5 5 



Botvacff Peper 
British Printing 
BunzI Pulp & P 
Crown Zeller 
DRC 

Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl P 
Mk;raw Hill 

of the WId 
Petnort Lon( 
Pentuln Pub 
Re^ hit'l 
W H Smith ‘A* 
Thomapn Or|an 


r 

l^a 

m ^ 

l5/f0*e 

% 



35/9 

34 

7 7 

d/3 

14/4*1 

I'ld 

I/I*. 

/I 

131*4 

1 *4 

3 8 

24/10*1 

f 4*iii 

5 7 

6/7*1 


2 5 

$C27*a 

•• 


$19% 

1 1'. 

3 0 

22/6 

3d 

8 3 

20/9 

H 1/3 

4 8 

45/9 

,6d 

3 1 

3d/9 

6d 

7 2 

67/9 


3 1 

•v* 

1/3 

11 7 

I5/9»4 

3«4d 

2 7 

(24/6 

27/0»s 


0 9 

2 8 

H/* 

H’hI 

2 8 

26/^4 

6>4d 

11 



24 

LWs 

4T1V 


24/3% 

fSG 

-S*4d 

4^1 


’ 08 

I8>6 

-2*48 

3 5 


Prlcei 1970-71 
Hich Low 


Ordinary 


31 

44/- 

54/ 

80/ 

15/1*1 

1810 

I72<t 

10/3 

80 

29/ 

14*. 

49/3 

29/6 

830 

24 

28 


539 

28/3 

35/6 

37/3 

35/3 

232*. 

665 

46/9 

38 

61/ 

26/1*1 

3060 

16/- 

365 

281 

674 

375 

62/3 


17/6 

10/- 

5/1*. 

Assoc EngInrg 

13/1*1 

1 4'id 

6 1 

29'»i. 

13/6 

BLMC 

6/6 

3*4d 

8 3 

4 30 

31*4 

12*4 

Boeing 

$18*. 

3*4 


123 

44*4 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

$44*. 

1 I'i 

2 7 

292 

35*4 

16*1 

Chrysler 

$25*4 

1*4 

2 3 

147/6 

8/1*1 
129 4 

2/7*. 

Chrysler (UK) A 

3/4*. 

3d 


221 

84*. 

Citroen 

Fr 105 8 

|3 3 


39/- 

430 

310*1 

Daimler Benz 

D333 

22 

2 6 

79% 

24/9 

14/6 

25/4*1 

Oowty Group 

19/1*. 

1 lO'id 

5 5 

16/9 

36/9 

Dunlop 

26/3 


5 8 

21/0*4 

3546 

2448 

Flat 

L^ 

28 

4 9 

17/3 

30/- 

19/6 

Ford fWR) 

Gen Dynamics 


1/- 

3 6 

30 

16% 

$23*4 

14*. 



45/- 

29/9 

21*1 

Gen Mts (Un ) 

41/- 

6d 

3 5 

SO'i 

32*4 

Goodyear 

$31*. 

% 

2 7 

22/6 

45/9 

27/3 

Hawker Siddeley 

34/6 

2/3 

7 5 

11/0*4 

32/- 

18/6 

Honda (EOR) 

20/9 

12/3 

5 0 

M/9 

370 

135 

Komatsu 

Y 159 

24 

5 3 

30/3 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

$11*4 

1'. 


29'. 

73/6 

39/6 

J Lucas 


6d 

4 0 

T: 

16*4 

8S 

Massey Ferguson 

*4 


4714 

2r. 

13 

McDonnell Douglas 

$25*. 

2'. 


56 

1700 

1064 

MicheHn B 

Fr 1296 

28 

1 2 

98 

200 

I3B 

Nissan Motor 

Y 151 

6 

5 3 

167 

284 4 

232 

Peugeot 

Fr 260*. 

'. 

2 7 

14/9 

3500 

2321 

Pirelll^pi 

L2440 

5 


M/3 

25/1*. 

28/4*1 

7/3 

Rolls-Royce 

9/3 

3d 



15/9 

Smiths Indust 

19/6 

3d 

5 6 

60/6 

245 

160 

Steyr Dmier Peh 

%230 

5 

3 5 

398 

220 

Toyota Motors 

T262 

f29 

3 1 

8/d'* 

40*. 

24 

United Aircraft 

$3’*. 

2*. 


30/3 

l8/4'i 

299*1 

162*1 

Volkswagen 

0 182*1 

17'. 

5 1 

265 

137 

Volvo 

Kr 170 

1 M 

1 8 

32/6 

9/7*4 

5/- 

Westland 

7/4'. 

t •/- 

8 1 


13/6 

8/9 

Wllmot Breeden 

10/6 

9d 

5 7 

n 







685 



Office equip, photo 



795 

35*4 

2575 

1890 

712 

226 8 
670 

f5 

560 

215 

Canon Camera 

Y236 

I 15 

3 2 

84 

57*4 

Eastman Kodak 

575*. 

r2*. 

1 7 

6S6 

398 

Fuji Photo 

Y405 

7 

1 9 

1750 

1352 

Gevaart Photo 

FrBi600 

1 65 

3 7 

X 

21/6 

376 

Gestetner A 

Nippon Optical 


9d 

f 14 

2 2 

1 9 

3300 

2340 

Olivetti PrIv 

L2390 

60 



36/- 

25/- 

Ozalld 

33/6 

9d 

3 6 


in*s 

66% 

Xerox 

$86*4 

2 

0 9 

37/6 


23/10*1 

18/6 

17/9 

24/10*1 

28/4*1 

24/9 

21/10*1 

10/6 

246*1 

199 

19/10*1 


320 

18/3 

23/3 

25/6 

20/3 

154 

331 

35/ 

22*4 

49/3 

18/ 

1840 

9/ 

276 
209 
462 
281*1 
50/9 
251 
19*.. 
2 68 
63 
147 
70/ 
143 6 
29/- 
51*. 
10/3 
15/9 
13/3 


31*4 

15/7', 

4/2*4 

7/9*4 

19/9 

20 *. 

5/0*. 

43/6 

26 

70 

105 

5/10*. 

7/6 


44/- 

3/11*. 

20 /- 

13/ 

14/9 


50*1 

630 

670 

22*4 

2220 

1632 

635 

149*1 

610 

79 


24/6 

16/9 

17/6 

19/- 

17/- 

15/7*. 

6/7'i 
202 4 
158 9 
11/6 


Prke, 
Jan 13 
497K 


Change Yield 
on Jan 

ereek J3 


ISH 

28/6 

22 / 

39/2*. 

3/iO’i 

1300 

106 

19/7*1 

8 

31/9 

7/3 

545 

10 

12*1 


36/6 
22 /- 
71/- 
6/1*1 
Y 1499 
FI 169 

ss 

20/6 

$14*1 




477 9 340 

6/6 
19/6 
34/6 20/9 

18/9 13/4*1 

45/4*. 30/4*1 

11/9 8/1*. 

17b 13/3 



Airlines A shipping 
American Alrltnev ^7** 
Brit 8 Comm 
Cunard 
Furness Withy 
Harland & Wolff 
Japan Air Lines 
KLH 

Leird Group 
LuRhfensa 
Ocean Steamship 
Pen Ansaricsn 
P A O DeM 
Swan Huntsr 
Swttsair (Beai^r) 

TWA 
UAL 


Stores 

Bijenkorf 
Boots Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Sirs 
Burton Group 
Debenhams 
Galertes Lafayette 
Galenas Prccdos 
Grattan Wart 
G T A A P 
GUS A 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Inc Stores 
Karstadt 
Kaufhof 
La Redoute 
La Rinascentc 
Marks A Spencer 
MitsukoshI 
Montfomery W 
Myer Emporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvelles Gals 
O K Bazaars A 
Pnntemps 
Provid Clothg 
Sears Rotbuck 
Tcsco Scores 
United Dnpery 
Wool worth 

Textiles clothing 

Burlington 

Carpets Internationa 

Carrington Vlyella 

Coats Pens 

Courtaulds 

Genesco 

Eng Calico 

Snia Viscosa Priv 

Stevens J P 

Teijin 

Toray Ind 

West Riding W 

Woolcombers 


h2*. 

3d 

-'I 

fwi 

|S4 
48 1 
4S*4d 
f4 
9d 


r 

$30 

59/3 

24/1*. 

FrB2l60 

I?;:;? 

D245*. 
Fr452 
L2SI*. 
60/6 
Y300 
$29*1 
$A2 75 
0 85*1 
Fr 162 
74/9 
Fr 154 8 
36/9 
f79». 
11/4*1 
19/6 
14/9 

$46 


1C 


Tobacco 

Brit Amei Tob 
Carrens B 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacc 
Rembrandt 

Utilities/mils 

Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons Edison 
EBES 
intercom 
Kansal Elec P 
R Wfc 

Tokyo Elcc Power 
Tokyo Gas 

Invest trusts 

Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec 
BET Defd 
British Assets 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col 
Globe Inv 
Industrial A Gen 
Mercantile Inv 

Robeco 
Roilneo 
Witan Inv 


35/7*1 

22/3 

17/3*. 

l4/4>i 

23/9 

24/6 

23/1*1 

20/6 

8/11*4 

H 223*1 
H 173 
15/3*44 


Air Liquids 
Allied E P 
William Baird 


Fr 381*1 

21^9 

24/- 

rilfiu 


Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
Of La Rue 

Hudson's 1^ ^ l»/6 

InchcaM ' 5$M_ 

c^u^h r 

Johnson Macther $0/8 
Ling-Tfmoo-VQugfic $11*. 


f4*xl 
|3d 
] I'sd 
Hl'.d 
43d 
I’ld 
I l*id 
|4*-l 
*«d 
|2 

+3 I 

-I'sd 


9d 

4 

43d 


4 

4 5 
4 2 

2 7 

4 7 

3 I 

6 8 


341 Vw 

J/4*. 

7 1 

Bh 

6d 

(n) 

FrS622 

(8 

4 a 

$15*4 

l-% 


$26*. 

12*. 


%3S0 

a 

5 1 

M/I*. 

H3d 

3 0 

15/3 

i-*/3 

3 3 

3d/- 

i3d 

3 2 

35/- 

f2/6 

5 7 

Fr 167 

4 li 



I 
I 

3d 

|4<id 
4 MO 
fS’id 
143 
I 10*1 

12 
1 I/- 

i 9d 

0 05 
I 2*. 

|9 I 

,v-. 

|6d 

|3». 

*4d 

l*id 
I I'fd 


3 3 

2 9 

4 3 

3 4 

5 9 

4 0 

5 7 
2 7 
3/ 
2 0 

2 B 

3 I 
3 0 
2 7 

2 3 

2 5 
5 2 
I 5 

3 4 

1 7 

2 4 

5 I 

6 8 


3 0 
7 2 


6/6 

1 1/ 

3 1 

10/6 

e*.d 

6 7 

25/9 

1/9 

5 4 

$28*. 

7/8*. 

r*. 


4 9*«l 

6 5 

43/6 

3/6 

4 0 

$34*4 


7 0 

Y78 

1 4 

7 6 

Y 105 

3 

8 1 

8/3 

lO'id 

i"', 

9/9 

4'ad 

55/- 

2/ 

4 1 

4/6 

2 4d 

6 1 

22/- 

7'.d 

8 2 

13/3 

5'4d 

6 5 

M/** 

1/- 

4 7 

$C67*4 

1*. 


Y68S 

10 

7 3 

Y795 

14 

6 3 

$27% 

*1 

6 5 

Fr B25IS 

1 5 

5 7 

FrB 1880 

40 

6 2 

Y7I2 

|3 

7 0 

0 193 

4 

42 

Y669 

1 

7 5 

Y87 

1 

6 9 


i- 


ilSb 

Hi 


3 I 
3 4 
5 8 
2 0 
3 0 

2 3 

3 I 

4 0 

4 5 

5 2 

1 2 

2 3 

24 
7 I 
10 I 
62 

6 9 

!i 

IS 

ts 

2 S 

3 5 
45 

4 1 


Prices l97(+7i 
High Low 


Qrdinery 


Price ^Kange Vle^d 
Jan 13. on^ ^ V Jan, 
1971 ^ 'tfeek ^ 13 


37 

595 

114*4 

213 

39/6 

143/6 

28^*4 

25/9 

14/9 

T 

12 /- 

499 

114/6 

85/6 

205*1 

32*1 

90*1 

32*4 

57». 

3365 

31 

a4*« 

Si! 

54*4 

73 

35 

130/- 

77/- 

66 /- 

63/6 

197/6 

580/- 

155/- 

58/1*1 

29*1 

3500 

39*. 

52/6 

63/9 

60/6 

182*1 

46*4 

54*4 

33/- 

49/- 

135 

73/6 

36*1 

70/6 

55 

197/6 

1965 

155/- 

46/- 

2/7*. 

59 6 
34/7't 

5/^ 

11/6 

3/11 


•5*. 

388 

71*. 

139 

35/- 

85/9 

16/10*1 

18/6 

11/3 

26/4*1 

29*. 

5/7'. 


Litton Industries 


381 
68/6 
47/6 
150*1 
20 
60 I 
22 *. 
36*. 
2004 
20 

£15*. 

56/3 

38*. 

35*1 

51*. 

24 


95/- 

55/ 

47/6 

136/3 

245/ 

116/3 

39/ 


Minneta MAM 
Mitsui 

Ptlklngton Bros 
Rank Org A 
Sears A 
Steetlsy 
Thos Tllllni 
Turner A Newsll 
Union Carbide 
Wilkinson $wd 

Oil 

Aquitaine 
Brit Petroleum 
Burmah OH 
Cle Petroles 
Continental Oil 
Golscnberg AG^ 
Gulf OH • 
Mobil OH 
Petrofina 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 
Shell Transport 
Stan Oil Calif 
Stan Oil Ind ana 
Stan Oil N J 
Texaco Inc 


$22 ' 
D408 
$96*4 
YI86 
39/- 
137/6 
28/6 
24/4*. 
14/3 

’1/3 

$42’. 

7/6 

Fr 480 
89/9 
59/6 
Fr 160 
$29*. 
D90 
$28*» 
$50*. 

Fr B 3365 
$28 
£19*4 

70/3 

$50*. 

154*4 

$67*1 

$31*. 


^161. 

-I*. 

|3 

M/6 

I/- 

1-1/7'. 

I/- 

r7'Kl 

|-9d 

] I’t 
4 4*td 

I 12*. 
J/3 
3/6 

1 7 
I*. 

2 2 

3*. 

6*4 

325 


1/9 

3 

1*4 

4'. 

3*. 


Gold mines finance 


OFSIT 
Anglo American 
Charter Cons 
Cons Gold Fids 
General Mining 
J burg Cons 
Rand Selection 
Union Corpn 


I26'3 
64/- 
47/6 
52/6 
157 6 
290 
120 
43/3 


I 2/6 
1/6 
6d 
6d 

15/ 


20. 

Mines A metals 

Alcan Alum 

$C 24*. 

1*. 

2600 

Alutsuisse 

Fr S 2720 

20 

29 

Amer Met Cllm 

$33. 

'i 

3/6 

Amal Tin Niger 

3/7*1 


I9». 

Anaconda 

$19*. 

5% 

26/6 

CAST 

28/- 

9d 

30/ 

Consd Tin Smelters 30;- 


35/- 

De Beers Defd 

d6/- 

6d 

123*. 

Falcon bridge 

$C 136 1 

2 

33*. 

Inter Nickel 

$45*. 

1 *4 

34*. 

Kcnnecott 

$37. 

1*4 

16/- 

Lonrho 

18 3 

1/4 > 

1 

36/ 

MIM Holdings 

37 

90 1 

Penarroya 

Fr90 3 

0 2 

30/6 

Puvgietersrust Plat 

36 6 

3/ 

23*. 

Reynolds Metals 

$28*. 

». 

42/ 

RTZ 

43/9 

rl/3 

23/- 

Roan Cons 

23/- 

-6d 

120/ 

Selection Trust 

120 

5/ 

1682 

Union Mlnlere 

FrB 1765 

5 

77 6 

Western Mining 

87 6* 

2/ 

29/6 

Zambh Ang Am 

31/6 

6d 

1/3*. 

Plantations etc 
Assam Cons d 

2/4*1 


41/6 

Cons T A Lnds 

51/ 

1 •/- 

25/6 

Guthrie 

33/9 

10 id 

d/- 

HIghInds A Low 

5/i*. 

*4d 

6/9 

Joknl 

M/6 

|3d 

2yM 

Plantation HIdgs 

3 8* 

I'ld 


2 4 
I 8 

3 8 

5 I 
I I 

4 4 
4 I 
4 8 

6 9 
4 7 
8 0 


2 8 

4 7 

5 5 
4 I 

4 4 

5 2 
4 7 
2 9 

4 3 

4 I 

5 5 

4 2 

5 5 
5 I 


6 9 
2 9 

2 7 
2 8 
5 6 

3 2 

4 I 
3 I 


3 0 

4 2 


9 7 
7 3 

n 


1 0 
5 5 
3 6 

3 6 

4 9 

3 9 

2 6 

36 3 
2 7 

4 8 
0 2 


16 6 
II 8 
8 9 
10 2 
8 7 
10 8 


Monty market Indicators 

Following the Bank of England a new exchange policy sterling 
bounded up in the markets as the Bank allowed the rate to find 
Its own level without creaming off dollars for the rtservos 
Eurodollars on 3 months deposit were at their lowest rate since 
September 1968 


Bank Rate 7% (from 7*.% 

Deposit rates 

7 days notice 

Clearing banks 

S 

Discount houses 

5*4 

Local authorities 

6% 

3 ifionths flKcd 

Loal authorities 

7*^-7*. 

Finance houses 

7*. 

Interbank rate 

7 days 

6*4 

Treeaury Ufls 

3 months 

6*%B 

Buredollar dapoalts 

7 days notice 

3 months' 

5*4 

6 


15/4/70) 


EtirosteHIng deposits (in Path) 

2 dsys notice 7'. 

3 months 7*a 


Nbw York 


Treasury bills 

4 64 

Carta of deposit 

5 63 

Staling Spot rsce $2 4019 

Forward discount 


(3 months) 

**i4 cents 

Forward cover (3 months) 

Annual Int cost 



Investment currency 
Inveument $ 26% pram 


C ohere d 'efMtmge margins 

^pienths’) 

Trensury blllf 

•uPodtiltar/UK locil 

Ipnna 

■oradoihrPtireeterUng 


In favovr of 

Last waek % This week % 


London 


Tai (.ondon **1. 


N York «» N York *. 
ianden 


London 


nHMIrafe marfli 



Int (7 dbys') 


*i londbn 
tandon *4 * 


I*. 

I'l 
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If you know how to apply it, it will pay off 
handsomeiy. Take DSM, for instance. The reward 
cOf nearly forty years of chemical activity: a mass 
of priceless know-how, already a source of 
benefit to a vast number of DSM customers. No 
mistake, our know-how has provided the basis 
for dozens of new processes and new products, 
or it has served to improve on existing ones. 

So we did not stop at making fertilizers. Plastics 
were the targets that followed and so were the 
basic materials for them. Subsequent products 
of DSM know-how: indestructible rubber roofing, 
plastic crates that last a lifetime, scratch-proof 
paints and hard-wearing nylon. And each new 
day finds hundreds of chemical experts in our 
laboratories searching for new possibilities. 

Chemistry really has us on a string. 

DSM 

Fertilizer. DSM^a initial Over the years STAMYLAN For additional information. . 

product waa put on the polyethylene, EPOM rubber, please write to: 

market In IddO. (With an caprolactam, urea, melamine information Service DSM 

annual production of 2 million and ACN have been included P.O. Box 65 

tons plus, we are now among in the DSM production Heerlen, Holland 

the world's largest suppliers). programme and MVC. PVC and 

ABS will be added before long. 
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Flying first clnr;s ofi Air Frafice Boeing 747s. your bnsinfsss trips gam a now dimension. 
On \he main deck the quiet comfort of a conference .suite 
Big. (iero rtrmchairs where it s good to rest or work, relax to fine music, 
catch up vvitt^ a book, appreciate the subtle cuisine, take in a movie'. . 

Uost.iirs, a bar., make old friends of rmw people, 
talk business or families, lounge as you wouki in your favourite club 
.Air Fi/inr.,U‘ 747s . tt^e civilised way of going about your business. 
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From pylon to post 

A defeat of the postal stnk( 
IS now as cnicial to Rntam’s 
economy as a resolute checking 
of electricity wages at the 
Wilberforcc court of inquiry, 
page 11 Although there were 
special circumstances behind 
Chrysler’s surrender to its 
workers at Linwood, the 
Gosenunent is right to fear 
that this could be repeateek in 
other sectors of private 
industry , it wants wage settle¬ 
ments there to be kept to 7 or 
8 |>er (ent, page 57 This is the 
more necessary because all of 
Britain s economic indicators 
rontinui at their gloomiest, 
|>agc fx), while Mr Barber is 
taking the wrong stance on 
moiu tary policy, page 6a How 
the postal stnke is being mtt, 
page 64 
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the Commonwealth to swallow 
the South African arms deal, 
and a bit more time is what 
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given him, page 13 The four- 
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Unions 

Sir —I write to say how fully I agree with 
your article (January i6th), “The 
ideologues are right.’* Each budget since 
the notorious 1965 budget has justified its 
specific (and unwise) persecution of 
investors and capital generally by the 
theory that trade unionists wouid 
co-operate better if investors were 
constantly offered up as a sort of pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice. 

Surely this theory has not only been 
proved wrong, but has been proved 
almost dramatically wrong, over these past 
six years ? Wage demands have steadily 
mounted to heights of unreason and no 
union would appear to have modified one 
single wage demand in response to this 
theory. 

Indeed, it only seems to have 
reinforced an anti-capitalist attitude and 
created a climate that makes real progress 
and co-operation more difficult than 
ever.—Yours faithfully, G. Fotheroill 
London, SWi 

Sir—I n “ What are you saying, Mr 
Feather ? *’ (January i6th) you demon¬ 
strate very clearly the point that the rise 
in incomes already received by employees 
has exceeded the rise in prices, with the 
result that trades unionists and others had 
their 'purchasing power increased by 5^ 
per cent. You a^ how the TUG can 
contend that they need to catch up with 
the rise in prices since their last pay 
settlements. I suggest that most union 
leaders arc very well aware of the true 
facts, and that their contention that wage 
rises are needed to catch up with the rise 
in prices is merely window-dressing. 

Union leaders must very well be aware 
of the disaster which lies at the end of 
the present inflationary road, not only for 
the country as a whole, but also for their 
members. In pressing massive wage claims 
which ask for increases far in excess of the 
increase in tihe cost of living, the unions are 
seeking to improve the purchasing power 
of their members at the expense of the 
remainder of the community, without 
otherwise bdtig prepared to co-operate in 
increasing the national product. I suggest 
that ^e strategy of moat union leaders is 
that, since they realise it is most unlikely 
there will be a redistribution of wealth In 
this country by means of revoludon, they 
arc determined to redistribute wealth by 
the evolutionary process of inflation, which, 
at the present rate, will quite rapidly erode, 
and eventually destroy, the purchasing 

K those who,have property. 

the effect of these inflationary 
nited to an insault on capital. It 


is, in effect, also an assauk on the 
purchasing power out of income of the 
higher paid. If a person in the 'lower 
income regions receives an increase in 
income, he retains very approximately two- 
thirds of that increase after paying tax 
upon it, whereas, if a senior director 
receives an increase in his senary of the 
same proportion, he may, if he is at the 
top end the tax scale, only retam onC'* 
tenth of that increase. It is evident, there¬ 
fore, that if employees at all levels receive 
increases of the same proportion of thdr 
total earnings each year, then, notwith¬ 
standing the fact that there is a parity of 
increase, the purchasing -power ot the 
person in the lower taxation band will 
increase more rapidly than that of the 
person in the higher taxation band. 

I suggest, therefore, that the unions 
realise very well there is no pinch, but 
they merely say that there is in order to 
cloak their true motive, which is nothing 
less than to ensure the economic 
destruction of propertied members of 
society as quickly as possible.—Yours 
faithfully, G. W. Quange 

Streetly, Staffs 


Mr Speaker 

Sir —In all that has been written about the 
election of the new Speaker over the past 
few months, practically nothing has been 
said about the position of his constituency 
or constituents. Wirral (Mr Lloyd’s 
constituency) is one of the largest in the 
country. Its near 100,000 electors arc now 
virtually disenfranchised, since he will not 
be able to represent them, and it is 
unlikely that any neighbouring MP would 
be able to manage an area that size 
properly, in addition to seeing to his own 
seat. 

Hiere is substantial evidence from the 
recent past to show that electors do not 
take kindly to this. No fewer than four of 
the Speaker’s deputies haye lost their seats 
in the past five ycare: Mr Rodcric Bowen, 
Sir Samuel Storey, Sir William Anstruther- 
Gray and Mr Sidney Irving. With the 
exception of Sir William’s, all their seats 
had been previously safe for their parties. 
In addition, the Tory majority at West¬ 
minster was eroded by more than 10,000 
while its member, the late Sir Harry 
Hylton-Foster, was Speaker, whilst the 
electors in the retiring Speaker’s con¬ 
stituency were annoyed enough to give 
nearly a third of their votes to “ Flat 
Earth ’’ candidates last June. 

It would make things considerably 
easier in future, therefore, if the Speaker 
did not have to represent a constituency. 
Of course, the Speaker would not be 
selected from outside the House; but, as 
soon as an MP was elected to the chair, 
his seat would be declared vacant and a 
by-election held. In the event of the House 
wishing to re-elect the existing Speaker in 
a new parliament, he would be returned 
unoppom as an Independent, but as soon 
as he was re-elected Speaker his ietft 
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would 

be that thd f&etal elei^tiOT ^ropetm that 
constituency have been 

postponed a feW we^ 

ComplexthU nia)^ tee^at'first, 
it does seem to be Ae only reasonable 
answer to a serious situation that has not, 
perhaps, attracted the attention it ought. 

Whilst we are about it, Wirral is not the 
safest Tory seat in the country anyway, 
when these days the cumulative swing in 
two quick successive general elections can 
easily top 10 per cent in some areas.— 
Yours faithfully, G. P. Mead 

London, SE3 


Commercial radio* 

Sir —There ate a number of points I 
should like to comment on in your article 
“ Going commercial ** (January 2nd). 

There are many frequencies available 
in the medium wave for daytime broad¬ 
casting on relatively low power. These 
frequencies can be used by Britain for this 
purpose, by registering them with the 
International Frequency Registration 
Board. 

The Campaign for Indepiendent Broad¬ 
casting would like to sec regional, as well 
as local, independent broadcasting. (There 
are genuinely not enough frequencies for 
national independent stations, and would 
therefore lead to monopolies which wc 
would be opposed to.) The stations should 
broadcast entertainment programmes, and 
there should be as many stations per 
region as technically feasible and com¬ 
mercially viable. Any attempt to force 
“ public service *’ broadcasting on com¬ 
mercial radio wouid not work. The BBG 
local stations provide excellent public 
service programmes which are ideal for a 
licence-supported organisation where 
differing programmes can be transmitted 
without affecting station revenue. 

We should like to see each station 
broadcasting its own newts service, 
gathered either from existing sources or 
their own reporting staffs. The recent 
suggestions 'that there is to be only one 
news service, similar to Independent Tele¬ 
vision News, would mean an unnecessary 
restriction in providing this service. With 
the threat of newsj»pers folding, it would 
be surely sensible to increase the range of 
other sources of news.—^Yours faithfully, 

^ Martin Rosen 

Campaign for Independe^it Broadcasting 
London, NW4 


Spelling 

Ser —Box oV uz olijold xc Ictc from Mr 
M. J. Xilz (Janiueri i6x), and kownt it not 
Ownli xe best ov i^kaind for a long taim, 
but werx exri peiu ov xtj fri kopi in wic wi 
hcv red it, 

No, rirll wi did get a kik owt ov it.— 
lorz apriyiethrli, 

Aimim Harmen and Filip Koks 
(Anthony Harman and Philip Cox) 
London, Wi 


flOCXMlD OLOAB POOTACtt fOR THE ECONOUIET PAID AT mtOT TOOK. R.T. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa and oVIr 


g)tiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiitiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHniiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitniHiiiiiii| 

DEPUTY TO I 

MANAGING | 

DIRECTOR I 

I required for multi-national Merchant Bank | 
1 in London specialising in Euro-currency | 
I finance, foreign exchange and bond deal- | 
I ings. ' I 

I The position calls for an experienced | 
I merchant banker capable of administra- i 
I tive duties, aged between 35 and 45. | 

I Salary negotiable but appointment | 
I should only interest someone already | 
I earning minimum of £5,000 p.a. | 

I Reply in confidence with CV to : | 

I Box 2411, The Economist, | 

I 25 St James's Street, London, W1 | 

= = 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifim 




Company Secretary, 

«THis British group with substantial intematiCAal 
interests is pre-eminent in fabricating non-lerrous 
meuls and plastics. Turnover is well into eight 
figures and the growth of profits over the past,< 
decade, through expansion and acquisition, is an 
enviable one 

• THE present secretary is retiring in early 1971. His 
successor will, in addition to normal board duties 
and Head Office administration, be involved in 
financial and legal matters arising from the group*! 
expanding home and overseas mtcrests. 

• THE reauired professional background is a financial 
one, probably combined with senior experience in 
manufactunng industry; an honours degree, perhaps 
m law, would also be helpful. 

• PROBABLE age 35-40. Salary negotiable around 

Write in complete confidence to Dr. R. F. Tucketc 
as adviser to the group. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET * LONDON WIN 6 D] 


^ GENERAL MANAGER 

International Maaageinaiit CansnitinK 
LONDON 

You are SENIOR MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT in an 
important international consulting firm, you have reached 
the top level and have mastered marketing and development 
planning for important companies. You lead a consulting 
team with complete autonomy. 

We offer you the opportunity to take charge of our new 
office in UK. l^ie office is a marketing and integrated 
business agency to serve selected European and US clients 
in their English market operations. 

Such offices exist already in USA, France and Germany 
and are growing very rapidly: you can work with their 
fast moving entreprenuriai team with rapid access to partner¬ 
ship status. 

Write to: CEQMARK 
Nitemational 

^ rue Jean-Jaurte 92 —•PUTEAUX Franea. 
sous 1 ^ 3153 . 

CFGMARK is a division of CEGOS group : New York, 
Paris, Brussels, Milan, Madrid, Dussddoir, Amsterdam, 
Stockholm—l4S0 people—Growth per year: 35%. The 
number two European management consuKIng organisation 
—The leader in profitability. 


CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

for 

International Management Consultancy Firm 

Wc have been retained by a large, well financed and 
positioned management consulting firm concentrating 
in Asia, Africa, and South America which seeks out¬ 
standing manager. The firm functions as high level ad¬ 
viser to government and business and is in the fore¬ 
front of advanced managepient practice. 

Experience in international business essential, with 
management consulting background helpful. Requires 
high levd sales and negotiating ability plus some for¬ 
eign languages. Headquarters in London with extensive 
travel. High compensation and unique career oppor¬ 
tunity to build worldwide organization. 

Noiu: PnBMniitftfy and Iliiat loMrvlawint w|U talw plaoe in 
Lopodoii. Tia «Kp«dlite pltsaite mpUdv in ooofldaiMe lo 

Box 2412, TBea SoonDOilat. 

EXECUTIVE SCIENCES, INC 

Executive FboMBml SetvioM 
430 Park Avenoa, N^YoiIk,N.1I^I0M 
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Those road A 
signs came ' 
from Wards. 
That's a good 
indication of i 
their quality j 


1 


Ward construction 
equipment is 
responsible for many 
of our roads, bridges 
and airport runways 


A Ward company makes 
cranes for container 
handling 






f Wards supply all the 
equipment and accessories 
for building industrial 
railway sidings - and lay 
^_them too» 
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Crenel) American Bankin0 Corporation 


Directora 

YVES P. TRUFFERT 
Chairman of the Board 

FRANQOIS de LAJUQIE 
President 

JEAN DENOYER 

Executive Vice President & Treasurer 

HENRY BIZOT 
Chairman of the Board. 

Banque Natlonale de Paris 

RENE BOUSQUET 
Deputy General Manager, 

Banque de I'lndochine 

MICHEL CAPLAIN 

General Manager. Compagnie Flnanci^re 

de Suez et de rUnion Parlsienne 

ALEXIS C. COUDERT 
Partner. Coudert Brothers, Attorneys 

JEAN DROMER 
Deputy General Manager, 

Banque Nationals do Paris 

FRANgOIS de FLERS 

Chairman of the Board, Banque de I’lndochine 

JACQUES GEORGES-PICOT 
Chairman of the Board and General Manager, 
Compagnie Financidre de Suez et de 
I'Union Parisienne 

DOMINIQUE de GRIEGES 

Director and General Manager, Cie Financiore 

de Suez et de t'Union Parisienne 

PIERRE LEDOUX 
Director A General Manager. 

Banque Natlonale de Paris 

JACQUES G MAISONROUGE 
President, I B M. World Trade Corporation 

JEAN MAXIME-ROBERT 

Vico Chairman of the Board & General Manager. 

Banque de I'lndochine 

HUNTINGTON M. TURNER 
President, Turner. Koster A Co , Inc 


Statement of Condition 


December 31,1970 

Aaoetii 

e 

Cash and Due from Banks.. $ 54,863,952.59 

Call Loans and Bankers Acceptances . 25,556,448.63 

U. S. Government Obligations. 9.879,401.25 

State and Municipal Securities . 21,662,594.56 

Other Securities. 8,818,687.47 

Investments in Affiliates. 10,312,001.85 

Loans and Discounts. 140,955,904.38 

Customers' Liability under Acceptances . ... 28,700,866.41 

Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets... 3,293,017.79, 

Total . $304,042,874.^ 


Liabilitiea 

Current and Time Accounts . $243,149,516.32 

Acceptances Less Amount In Portfolio. 29,092,768.14 

Reserve for Taxes, etc. 768,166.22 

Other Liabilities . 4,337.914.39 

Capital ... 3,000.000.00 

Surplus .... 18,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 5,674,509.86 

Total. $304.042.874.^ 


Trench American Bankin0 Corporation 

NEW YORK-120 BROADWAY. N. Y. 10006 

PARIS BRANCH-7 PLACE VENDOME 

Subsidiary of Banque de I'lndochind • Banque Natlonale de Paris 
Compaenle FlnancISre de Suez et de I'Unlon Pqrisfenne 
A group with more than 2.200 branches and subskltaries in over 00 countries on six continents. 
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PROPERTY 


MIDLANDS INDUSTRIAL ESTA TES by 

/I W A bullock 

■ -W DEVELOPMENTS 


M6 \ \A34 


DEVELOPMENTS 


LtCHFieLD 
A5 A38 


^BROWNHILLS 


TAMWORTH 


WOLVERHAMPTON) 


JAMES . 

bridge! 


,A4123 


IBLOXWICH 


WALSALL 


i A452 YSUTTON i 
\ 7 COLDFIELOl 


WEST 


BROMWICH 


MINGHAM 



COLESHILL 


BHAM\[>^ UNDER 
^PORT^ CONSTRUCTION 

^-\— AA5 


vA41 \A452 


REOOITCH 


LEAMINGTON 
SRa_ \; 


WARWICK 

A452y 


★ DETACHBD UNITS 6,000 to 200.000 sq. ft. TO INDIVIDUAL NBOUUtCUENTS 

•k EXCELLENT OFFICES FNONTIND WAREHOUSE 
■k AMPLE CAR PARKING TO INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
k GOOD ACCESS AND LOADING AREAS 



Please send particulars of your developments at 
the following sites (tick where epphceble) 


Company 


Address 


Tachbrook Road 
Walsall Road 
Dudley Street 
. Heeiey Road 
\ Windsor Road 
~\ James Bridge 
' \ Fryers Road 
8 \ Nechells 


Leamington Spa 
Norton Canes 
West Bromwich 
Selly Oak 
Redditch 
Walsall 
Bloxwich 
Birmingham 


BULLOCK DEVELOPMENTS LIMITED - NORTHGATE, ALDRIDGE, STAFFS 

Telephone: ALDRIDGE (0922) 64141 Telex: 338355 
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National 
and Grindlays. 

Branches 
in Asia, Africa, 
Europe and 

the Middle East. 
Associates- 
everywhere 

We offer complete banking services 
throughout the world. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 

23 Fenchurch Street, London EC3M 3DD 
Telephone: 01-626 0545 




I he 

H(()n()iiiist 


January 23, igp 



From pylon 



post 


The British postal workers strike is a public relations 
fight in which Mr lorn Jackson, the union’s leader, is 
playing a weak hand with more skill than some bigger 
union men have ever shown. But, even though the 
friendly neighlx)urhood pokman is more popular than 
the power station militant, he has no Ciise to present. 
Britain’s postmen got a r-> per cent rise at the end of 
last February, backdated to the previous January ; now 
they have been ofTered an extra 8 per cent, making a 
rise of over 20 per cent for most postal workers in the 
course of the past 12 or 1 months. This is being offered 
to them even though the demand for some postal 
services has been falling (largely because of price rises 
caused by previous wage inflation), and although the 
number of workers has kept up. There is no visible 
ground on which these strikers can claim a right 
to special treatment. They are not among the lowest 
paid workers, because their average earnings in last 
spring’s earnings survey (at £25 3s Rd a week for postmen, 
and £27 19s for postal and telegraph officers) were near 
to the industrial median then. They cannot repeat 
the electricity workers’ claim for exceptional rewards for 
exceptional rises in productivity, because the mail services 
are one of the relatively few British industries where 
productivity has recently gone down. 

The only ground on which this strike could lead to 
an offer of more than 8 per cent would be if it were 
assumed that especially quick retreats must always be 
made before workers whose stoppages can cause 
particular inconvenience. Resistance to the electricity 
dispute has blown that ai^umenlt away. By far the most 
likely result of this strike is therefore that there will be a 
permanent further fall in demand for some of the post 
office’s services. Some habits of unnecessary letter writing, 
especially by businessmen with underemployed secretaries, 
were this week being dropped never to return ; some firms 


with a large overseas mail have been discovering the 
cheapness of air freight ; it is even possible that some 
subsidiary postal services, like the giro, have been given 
a death blow. I'hesc cuts will be in addition to the 6 per 
cent drop in demand for letter carrying which the post 
office grimly expects anyway when it raises the price of 
first-class letters to yd next month. 

The yd stamp was decided on when it was hoped that 
the rise in postal wages this year would be only 5 per 
cent. The decision to offer an 8 per cent rise means that 
the yd stamp will start life as already at least |d too low, 
but the post office had been hoping before the strike that 
it could delay a rise to about 8d until early 1973. If the 
union claim was granted in full (and it amounts to about 
19I per cent, composed of 15 per cent on the basic wage 
plus an absurd extra bonus to younger, including teenage, 
staff by raising them more quickly towards older workers’ 
top scales), the post office reckons that it would 
need to introduce a qd stamp before the end of 1972, 
which is why Mr Chataway coined an anti-union 
slogan on Monday by calling this “ the gd letter 
strike.” Mr Jackson and a surprisingly jejeune Mrs 
Barbara Castle angrily denied this—with the expected 
calculation that a gd stamp would cover far more than 
the union’s claim, provided traffic did not fall and other 
costs did not rise. “ If the post office is concentrating 
on putting the prices up to gd,” said Mr Jackson, “ it is 
not because of our claim but because of their own bad 
forecasting.” However, the worst of the post office’s 
forecasting so far has been its underestimate of the extent ' 
to which past wage-generated inflation would cause a 
drop in the use of its services. The slogan of the 
“ gd letter strike ” is more likely to be another 
undercalling than an overestimate. jlk 

Every day that each of the 230,000 striers sp^^ out 
of work will therefore almost certainly qausc a, .farther 
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reduction in custom for the post office, and help a shift 
to what might be called “ hidden redundancy rather 
than assumed shortage among postal staff. During the 
period of assumed shortage some hefty rises in basic 
wag^ have been secured on the argument that recruitment 
must be stimulated, and in many areas postmen have been 
able to make quite extensive overtime earnings when 
they wanted to. The realisation that this prosjject is being 
damaged is the smaller of the two reasons why many 
of Mr Jackson’s members are not enthusiastic about the 
strike. The bigger reason why girl telephonists, in par¬ 
ticular, have been crossing picket lines is that the union 
cannot afford to give strike pay to anybody, because all 
its members are supposed to be on strike. As this is a 
difficult season in which to get casual employment, the 
union leaders, who are essentially moderate and reasoning 
men, are unlikely to keep up the strike for too long. Mr 
Jackson has already talked of the strike continuing “ until 
we get what we want or until we are beaten ” : not a 
very militant cry. 

How might he retreat ? Mr Chataway complained on 
Monday that only last August Mr Jackson’s union signed 
an agreement saying that any dispute between k and the 
post office would be referred to arbitration if either 
party requested this ; the post office has made the request, 
and Mr Jackson has refused because he thinks that an 
independent and economically-informed outsider would 
be unlikely to recommend an increase of above 8 p>er 
cent for his members now. It is right to be cross about 
this. Far too many British trade union leaders are nowa¬ 
days in the habit of giving promises that they then judge, 
with greater or less equivocation, that they are not obliged 
to keep. But, besides being deplorable, Mr Jackson’s 
rejection of the post office’s peculiar system of arbitration 
may actually be a tactical mistake. Both the post office’s 
engineers and its higher executive officers have recently 
been through this arbitration, and both got disturbingly 
inflationary awards. The executives were granted 14 per 
cent rises only last week, which is what they claimed. 
After this strike has been beaten, it could unfortunately 
go to arbitration and still add fuel to the nation’s inflation 
there. 

Meanwhile a more informed sort of arbitration is being 
put to an eariicr test. The Wilbcrforce court of inquiry 
has this week held hearings on the electricity dispute, and 
the Treasury has given the right sort of evidence before 
it. The Treasury puts the blame for the past year’s wage 
inflation squarely on the 14 per cent rise in wage earnings 
per head in the year to last October. In this same 
12-month period, it says, the average weekly earnings of 
electricity workers inflated even more: they rose by 
15^ per cent. This was partly because of the previous 
November’s 10 per cent rise in the basic wage, but also 
because electricity workers who make genuine contribu¬ 
tions to increased productivity can and do get fully 
rewarded for this under an increasing—although 
admittedly too slowly increasing—number of special 
schemes. 

'^tfTreasury demolishes the argument that wage infla- 
dlw^uld be painlessly paid for out of a contraction of 


profits, and thus appears rightly^ to rule opt wy possibility 
of a statutory freeze on prices : • 

I'he gross trading profits of companies have in fslot risen 
very little for several years. B|^eeii 1964 and the first 
threequarters of 1970 tliey rose by 11 per cent, and all of 
this increase can be a/ttributed to higher sftodi appreciattioi). 
During the same period income' from employment rose 
l>y 52 per cent. The resulting narrowing of profit margins 
is having adverse effects on investment plans. . . . This 
has serious implications for future growth and the balance 
of payments particularly in view of the already low level 
of our industrial investment in this country compared 
with that of most of our mam competitors. 

This is a damning criticism of the way in which the 
Labour government’s policy of hitting di^rkninatcly at 
companies prevented any sort of British technological 
revolution from getting going during its six years. The 
Treasury docs not go as far as it should in telling 
the Wilberforce court that it ought to chop down the 
Electricity Council’s previous offer of 10 per cent, but 
in its worst bureaucratese it tips a pretty broad wink 
against giving more : 

On prima facie grounds, it cannot be suggested that a 
group whose earnings have increased by 15^ per cent 
over the past year and who already liave an offer on 
the national level which would increase earnings by 
10 per cent and which, togetlier with the progressive 
implementation of local productivity schemes, should give 
a substantially largei increase in average earnings over the 
year ahead, have been falling back in rela^tion to the 
increase in the cost of living, or are in danger of falling 
back in relation to otiher wage and salary earners. 

Meanwhile, the union spokesmen started their evidence 
by deliberately insulting the court. They virtually told 
Lord Wilberforce and his two colleagues that they 
regarded them as Tory stooges. There could be a method 
in this apparent madness. The dignified arbitrators are 
plainly upset at this sort of rudeness ; they could yet try 
to show it is not true by recommending the sort of 
inflationary award that the country cannot afford. Par¬ 
ticular abuse has been thrown at the employers’ 
representative on the bench, the newly knighted Sir 
Raymond Brookes, on the ground that hLs Guest, Keen 
and Ncttlefolds group contributed to Conservative party 
funds. The Economist remembers more worriedly that 
last year GKN Sankey gave a far larger wage increase 
to its employees than this newspaper considered to be 
wise. 

So it seems unlikely this week that the most sensible 
economic answer will be given to either dispute. In 
electricity, the Wilberforce court ought to say that the 
10 per cent offer made before the go-slow was grossly 
inflationary, and certainly cannot be afforded after last 
month’s disruption. To Mr Jackson the post office ought 
to say that the 8 per cent offer strained its finances to 
the utmost. The strike is making those finances worse, 
and notice should be given that fSr every three days 
the strike lasts the offer will be reduced. The authorities 
and many of the public still think that such statements 
would be too provocative. But it is the most provocative 
of the actions against the unions so far-^the bitter public 
reaction against the electricity workers—that has brought 
about the slight dampening of wage inflation that is 
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this Government’s only economic success. 

If the electricity dispute had been shifted straightaway 
into a Pearson-type or Scamp-type settlement, the postal 
workers would have been offered around 12 per cent. 
The postmen would still have struck agamst that, and 
their strike would have been longer and more 
enthusiastically supported in the newspapers and on 
television than their present stoppage is going to be. And, 
contrary to the general impression, the electricity failure 
is helping to dampen wage inflation in the private 
sector—admittedly, after a situation of initial rot. 

At the time of public weakness during and after 
the council workers’ strike, there were at least six industry¬ 
wide private sector settlements, as well as four' public 
sector ones, above 17 J per cent. In October and 
November the council inflation was equalled or exceeded 


in road haulage ,hides and skins, milk distribution, multiple 
bakeries^ flour milling and the com trade—and few news¬ 
paper readers heard anything about them. Compare this 
with the treatment of an 18 per cent settlement this week in 
one particular Chrysler factory in Scotland with aiguably 
special circumstances (see page 57). It was blazoned from 
newspapers’ front pages ; and those who make such 
surrenders now know that they will get major 
publicity—and publicity of which their bankers, and 
others who have to weigh their general nous in business 
dealings, will take wary and disapproving note. This is 
why it is important for the w'hole country that incomes 
policy should be further strengthened by a wholly deter¬ 
mined and successful resistance to the latest national 
strike. Wage inflation must be driven back from pylon 
to post. 



All right, then, study it 

That study group has got Mr Heath, and the Commonwealth, out of 
Singapore with a whole skin, and it can stay whole 


Well, it’s still there. The prime ministers and presidents, 
and a few mere heads of delegations, have had their 
private gathering in Singapore, and fitted a really private 
one into the middle of it, apd eaten their working lunches, 
and made their after-dinner speeches to the local groups 
of people from back home, and this weekend they are 
departing from it all ; and there has been a lot less tumult 
and shouting than there might have been, and not a 
humble and contrite heart in sight. Of course, the Com¬ 
monwealth will never be quite the same again. But then 
the Commonwealth has never been the same for two 
months running. And that is the point. 

There has never been a moment, since it stopped being 
a club of white ex-colonists who had been given their 
own parliaments, when a single adjective describing 
anything substantial—colour of skin, or political belief, 
or international allegiance—could be applied to all the 
members of the Commonwealth. What has happened in 
Singapore over the past ten days is that an attempt has 
been made to take this institution, whose chief charac¬ 
teristic is its refusal to have any characteristics, and give it 
a specific political aim—opposition to, and if possible the 
overthrow of, the regime in South Africa. The attempt 
has probably failed, as it was almost certain to fail in 
such a body ; not because everybody in Singapore would 
not prefer to see South Africa run under a different 
system, but because everybody has very different ideas 
about how that might be brought about, and his own par¬ 
ticular interest in bringing it about. So the old Proteus, 
having almost demonstrated its ability to turn itself into 
a cloud of steam, is still there, as essentially formless as 
ever. 

No doubt it can come to pieces yet, or lose some of 
its African parts ; the row ateut selling arms to South 


Africa has revealed just how little the Commonwealth 
has in common except its will to stay in being, and that 
has worn pretty thin in a lot of capitals. But the device 
which the conference clutched at on Wednesday—^the 
setting up of an eight-country study group ” to examine 
the problem of the Indian Ocean—has done more than 
put off the eventual moment of decision. It has also 
reduced the possibility that the moment of decision will 
bring a major crisis with it. This is not because Mr Heath 
is likely to persuade the study group that he has been 
right all along. It is even less likely that he will allow 
himself to be overruled by a majority of this committee, 
even a majority of six to two if Australia turns out to be 
his only supporter. The attraction of the committee is not 
the hope that it will produce a consensus, either way, but 
the fact that it buys time, and that it puts this time in the 
hands of eight of the Commonwealth’s more level-headed 
governments. 

For time is what Mr Heath has been most in need 
of in this arms affair. The Tories’ mistake last June 
was to confirm their intention to sell arms to South 
Africa on the basis of their own knowledge of what was 
happening in the Indian Ocean, and their own calculation 
of western interests, without having first explained the 
whole thing to a number of governments that had not 
really been thinking about the problem at all. The argu¬ 
ment that has gone on since June has blown away some 
of the misconceptions that people consequently fell into 
out of ignorance or sheer surprise. There has been a lot 
less talk about the “ so-called ” Soviet challenge in the 
Indian Qcean since that Russian cruiser sailed past 
Singapore last weekend. It has begun to be appreciated 
that from this year onwards, if nob^y docs anything, the 
Russians will quite possibly have more warships in these 
waters, most of the time, than all the Nato countries and 
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Australia together. The idea that it will not matter if 
Russia does become the dominant naval power in the 
area—because it will never use its dominance, or because, 
if it did, it would be a sensible response for Britain to sink 
a Russian ship off Murmansk, thereby turning a local 
Indian Ocean conflict into a global one—^has been aban¬ 
doned by almost everybody except the backwoodsmen 
who write letters to certain British newspapers. All this 
has cleared away some of the fog ; but it has taken time, 
and the process is not yet complete. What is still required 
is an open acknowledgment by the Commonwealth, or 
most of it, that there is a genuine problem here for Britain; 
an acceptance by the same people that the problem calls 
for a fairly small number of extra frigates and reconnais¬ 
sance aircraft to counterbalance the Russian fleet ; and a 
willingness to ask how these extra ships and aircraft can be 
provided if Britain does not sell them to South Afiica. 

This is where the study group may serve its purpost^. 
By the time the group finishes its work it is reasonable to 
hope that ils members will understand the British 
arguments better than they do now, and that this under¬ 
standing will have seeped through to some other Com¬ 
monwealth countries, and that the passions aroused by 
this subject will have been partly deflated. At least the 
committee may have brought itself to say publicly that 
Britain has a case for doing something about the Russians’ 
entry into the Indian Ocean. It may also recognise that 
the only way anybody has yet suggested of doing that 
without selling naval arms to South Africa would involve 
a substantial increase in Britain’s own defence budget, 
which is already proportionately larger than any other 
Commonwealth country’s except Nigeria’s. If the mem¬ 
bers of the committee can accept that, the fact that they 
include Nigeria and Kenya could be important. If Mr 
Heath decides to go ahead and sell the arms, they may 
limit their own response to some fairly minor demonstra¬ 
tion of retaliation. They may even persuade the real 
militants in east Africa not to walk out of the Common¬ 
wealth ; and, if they fail in that, they may stop the rot 
spreading beyond east Africa. 


What has come out of Singapore gives Tanzania and 
Uganda and Zambia their chance to stay in the Common¬ 
wealth if they want to, and the Commonwealth its chance 
to survive. Mr Heath was not helped by the South 
Africans’ choice of Wednesday night as the time to put 
their police on to the Anglican Dean of Johannesburg. 
But he has suffered less damage at this conference, and 
probably done less, than many people had feared. It is 
even possible that he was helped by President Kaunda’s 
intervention. The “ declaration of principles ” that the 
Zambian president invitqd the conference to sign showed 
very clearly how the African countries—and not even 
quite all of them—look upon the Commonwealth. It was 
an invitation to the whole of the institution to attach itself 
to the particular problems, and the particular policies, of 
its African part. The fact that those particular problems 
are to arouse almost everyb^y’s sympathy was 

enough to make sure that the Africans got a hearing. It 
was i^ot enough to overcome the belief that the whole 


point of the Commonwealth is its diversity 

and that this diversity is incompatible wit>^y attempt 

to give it a programme of action. , 

It is true that President Kaunda tried to give his draft 
of the proposed declaration a look of universality by 
saying that he was talking about all the “ concepts held in 
common” by the men and women at Singapore. But the 
first three things he said they believed in—“ international 
peace and order,” “ the liberty of the individual ” and 
the need to “ overcome poverty, ignorance and disease ”— 
are the banalities of any conference’s rhetoric, and it is 
not at all clear how much some Commonwealth countries 
really believe in them anyway. The real sting came in his 
fourth point, about countries that practise racial dis¬ 
crimination ; and quite plainly this was aifhed at South 
Africa, and South Africa alone. 

The trouble is not just that a lot of racial discrimination 
goes on inside the Commonwealth itself. The constitution 
of Malaysia gives entrenched rights to Malays, but not to 
the Chinese half of its population. People of Asian origin 
who happen to live in east Africa, or in Guyana, believe 
passionately that they are discriminated against as a 
matter of practice, and when a practice becomes regular 
enough it is as bad as a principle. Some members erf the 
government of Zanzibar, which is part of the union 
President Nycrere presides over, have lately been 
engaging in a particularly unattractive combination of 
racial and sexual brutality. There are French-speaking 
people in Canada, and Ibos in Nigeria, and Catholics in 
Ulster, who will point out that you have to define 
“ racial discrimination ” pretty narrowly to exclude what 
they suffer from. This is why President Kaunda’s 
declaration of principles would be hypocritical if it were 
not applied to the Commonwealth itself, as well as to 
South Africa, and why it would destroy the Common¬ 
wealth if it were so applied. 

And there is also a certain hypocrisy in saying that 
racial oppression is worse than other kinds of oppression. 
It is sometimes argued that it is a special case because a 
man cannot change the colour of his skin in the way he 
can change his political or religious convictions. But that 
is not quite true : he can avoid the worst unpleasantness, 
even if he cannot avoid the indignity, by playing the 
Uncle Tom just as another man, under another sort of 
tyranny, can pretend to hold opinions he does not really 
hold. The stubborn fact is that there is no real difference, 
in principle or in the effect upon their victims, between 
the various systems which deprive most of the people who 
live under them of political power and the things that go 
with political power. Neither apartheid nor communism 
are special cases. They are cousins in the family of 
oppression. It may be understandable that Presidents 
Kaunda and Nyerere find it difficult to see this ; no doubt 
there arc Czechs and Poles who do not spend much time 
thinking about the evils of apartheifl. ^ut apartheid is 
riot the only issue of principle the world has to deal with, 
and it is not even the biggest. If the Singapore conference 
has begun to put Africa’s undeniable problems into that 
sort of perspective, it will not have been a waste of 
time. 
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The argument to win 

Parliament has spent three days this week talking about the coifimon 
market. The pro-Europeans should now be ready to back Mr Ri^|)on up 
and slug it out in the country 


The overwhelming impression created by the speechify¬ 
ing on the common market in the Commons on Wednes^ 
day arid Thursday—and in the Lords on Tuesday—is 
that in Parliament, at least, the debate is virtually over 
already. In the Conunons practically every speech and 
every interruption pointed to the fact that niost MPs 
have now firmly made up their minds. Opinions have 
become entrenched, both among the pro-marketeers and 
the antis. The caveat about waidng until seeing the final 
terms, which is still ritualistically uttered by the com¬ 
mitted on either side, now rings so hollowly that the 
suspicion grows that there must be very few genuinely 
uncommitted MPs left. Certainly there are those who 
are not prepared to declare themselves yet, but that 
may only be because it is not yet clear which course 
will offer them the greater personal political advantage. 

That does not mean, of course, that the common 
market will not remain a highly chained pyarliamentary 
issue. Far from it. A great deal of parliamentary time 
will be devoted to it before the year is out, and the 
atmosphere could well degenerate every time it is dis¬ 
cussed precisely because each ^ide knows the other is 
impervious to its arguments. That is often the way great 
political issues end up. The pro-marketeers will 
probably never be able to afford the luxury of 
regarding all parliamentary votes as not much more than 
a formality. The Gk)vcmment would, in fact, be 
sensible to remain as apprehensive as it was on Thursday 
night when it put on a three-line whip to ensure a 
respectable majority in any eventuality, even though the 
motion at the end of the day was only the technical 
one on the adjournment of the House. In the event 
it did not really matter, for there is an appreciable 
atmosphere at Westminster now which leaves no doubt 
what the result would have been had all MPs been asked 
to vote their convictions on the common market on 
Thursday night. 

Everybody can do their political arithmetic for such 
a vote, but the result comes out the same: there is a 
built-in majority for British entry. On Wednesday, before 
the debate had even begun, loo Labour MPs had signed 
an early day motion wWch declared: “ That this House 
believes that entry into the European Economic Com*- 
munity on the terms so far envisaged would be against 
the interests of the country.” There can be little doubt 
that most of the loo will vote against when the final terms 
arc known^whatever they are. They will then be joined 
by a small group of irreconcilable Tories. But on the 
worst possible arithmetic—that done by Sir Tufton 
Beamish’s Conservative Group for Europe, assisted by 
pro-marketeers in the parliamentary Labour party—there 
will be a majority, however slight, whenever the Govern¬ 
ment puts the conclusive resolution before the Commons. 

That is far from saying that there b a majority for 


whatever terms it might seem tempting to some of the 
Six to impose in Brussels. On the contrary, no British 
government could regard the negotiations there as 
successful unless the terms were acceptable to that majority 
in Parliament which really docs want to join Europe. 
What it docs mean, however, is that if Mr Heath is able 
to rcconuncnd the Brussels terms to Parliament this 
summer, they will be accepted. That fact has implica¬ 
tions for the way the common market campaign should 
now be conducted. 

The real debate will now shift from Parliament to the 
country, and there the anti-marketeers have a very fertile 
field for a considerable majority of the electorate is 
undoubtedly opposed to joining the common market. That 
majority has not greatly worried most pro-marketeers up 
to now, for two reasons. First, because they have believed 
that the basic political aims of those who make up the 
anti-market campaign are so divergent that the movement 
cannot be properly coherent ; and secondly, because of 
their conviction that a pro-market campaign, led by the 
Government and pulling out all the stops, could, at the 
worst, move a large enough segment of public opinion 
to make the size of the popular minority respectable 
enough for the Government to go ahead and sign the 
Treaty of Rome. Both convictions are valid, however, 
only if it is assumed that the period after the Brussels 
negotiations are completed will be the decisive one. 

There are some tough and subtle political minds in the 
anti-market movement, who recognise that their cam¬ 
paign has no real chance of success once the Government, 
let alone Parliament, has accepted the terms offered in 
Brussels. Once the Government has reached a decision, 
the movement will be most liable to split because it will 
then be apparent to the Tory right that the anti-market¬ 
eers from the Labour left are as much interested in the 
downfall of the Tory Government as in stopping Britain’s 
entry. That Tory right might dream of making an effort 
through the party organisation in the country to replace 
Mr Heath by Mr Powell, but that is as far as it would go. 
The only chance the anti-market movement has of success 
is not persuading tho British Parliament against joining 
the EEC, but of persuading the Six not to invite Britain 
to join. 

So the anti-market campaign must reach its zenith 
before the Brussels negotiations are completed, in the 
hope that France is still looking for an excuse to keep 
Britain out, and will find it in the apparently overwhelm- 
ing opposition of the British electorate. To suggest that 
that is what is in President Pompidou’s mind, despite all 
his recent friendly words, may be doing him an 
injustice. But while that possibility exists the anti-market 
campaign in Britain will still have hope. The priority 
now for pro-marketeers must therefore be to remove any 
such temptation. 
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Ulster goes on fighting 

Major Chichester-Clark has to be tougher to stop the Baliymurphy 
rioting—and he has another long, hard year ahead of him 


Night after night for the past two weeks there has been 
a return of rioting to the streets of the Baliymurphy 
housing estate on the outskirts of Belfast. Roman Catholic 
crowds, often 200 or 300 strong, have been taking on the 
British troops again with paving stones, petrol bombs, 
dustbin lids, crossbows firing metal arrows and the 
occasional bottle of acid. Over 70 people have been 
arrested so far, some of them young boys in their early 
teens. There have been no fatal casualties, although one 
soldier received a shotgun wound in the leg, another a 
fractured jaw from a stone and a sergeant escaped 
miraculously when a bullet hit his cap badge and glanced 
off through his beret. The luck may not last. 

Few people in Northern Ireland believe that this 
violence, almost all confined to Baliymurphy, has any 
justification. It .seems to come from no specific Catholic 
grievances nor from any obvious Protestant provocation. 
Catholic leaders have been quick to voice their criticism. 
The Bishop of Down and Connor has spoken out, and so 
have the Catholic central citizens’ defence committee in 
the Falls area of Belfast and Mr Gerry Fitt, the Republi¬ 
can Labour MP for West Belfast. It looks as though the 
more atavistic elements of the Irish Republican Armv 
are at the root of the trouble. They have orchestrated 
for their own ends the historic hatreds of the Irish 
nationalists in Baliymurphy for the British army. So far 
the provocation has been met calmly and the inevitable 
cries about army brutality do not carry conviction. But 
this never-ending street violence has to be halted and not 
merely contained. 

Major Chichester-Clark, Northern Ireland’s prime 
minister, showed his concern by cancelling a trip to the 
United States and arriving in London with his key 
ministers on Monday for talks with Mr Maudling, the 
Home Secretary. The joint statement issued after the 
meeting made it clear that the army’s ta.sk was not 
limited to a mere containment of “ riotous behaviour ” 
but was also to “ seek out and subject to the rule of law 
those who take part in it and particularly those who 
foment and lead it.” The security forces have a difficult 
task. The present disapproval that the Baliymurphy 
Catholics have earned could soon evaporate among 
Catholics elsewhere in Northern Ireland if the troops are 
too tough in seeking out the IRA troublemakers. The 
hard rpen have to be cornered and dealt with without 
sparking^./)ff sympathy among the innocent but easily 
misled .Majority. 

Of course, the Unionist right wing now feels justified 
in its Idng campaign on the law-and-order issue. Mr 
Harry WgML^^hairman of the West Ulster Unionist 
council,- for the resignation of the Chichester- 

Clark gdvemiftent, the rearming of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary, the revival of the old B Specials and the 


internment of suspected terrorists under the Special Powers 
Act. His predictable programme overlooks the isolated 
nature of the disturbances so far, and his suggestions 
would undoubtedly lead to further violence, not less. 
Major Chichester-Clark could not repeal the Hunt 
report’s reforms of the police even if he wanted to, and 
Mr Maudling and he have sensibly showif great reluc¬ 
tance to think of going back to internment with all its 
implications—even although Mr Jack Lynch has had 
to resort to the power of internment in Dublin. But Major 
Chichester-Clark’s old enemies on the right are again on 
the offensive after four months of comparative quiet. 

Their trouble is that the government looks a good deal 
stronger than it did last summer. Mr Faulkner has shown 
a characteristic skill in piloting the controversial housing 
authority bill through Stormont, and the Unionist 
majority there shows signs of accepting the massive reform 
of local government which will take most of the political 
power and patronage out of the hands of local Unionist 
leaders. Major Chichester-Clark himself has even hinted 
that he is sympathetic to the idea of proportional repre¬ 
sentation in local and Stormont elections—a more recent 
demand of the civil rights movement. Mr Maudling 
does not have to contemplate the possibility of imposing 
direct rule from Westminster just so long as Major 
Chichester-Clark can get his reform package on to the 
statute book and keep his right wing at bay in the process. 

Naturally enough Mr Bill Craig and Mr West still 
hope to launch another try at toppling the government 
by working away through the Unionist party’s grass 
roots on the law-and-order issue. The decision by the North 
Derry Unionist Association to join the right-wing West 
Ulster Unionist Council, and the Rev. Ian Paisley’s 
appearance on the platform at a meeting of the North 
Armagh Unionists have worried the moderates. But one 
thing is certain. The right wing will not be able to draw 
on much support from the Conservative side in Britain. 
Even Mr Enoch Powell seems to be refusing to take on 
its cause. His speech at the Apprentice Boys’ Hall in 
Londonderry last Friday won appreciative applause, but 
his convoluted argument about nationhood actually 
appeared to imply that Northern Ireland’s political future 
lay in direct rule from Westminster. 

When the ban on parades ends on February ist demos 
can be expected in sympathy with the Unity MP, Mr 
Frank McManus, who was given a six-month jail sentence 
this week for his part in the illegal ci^il rights march in 
Enniskillen last November, The Orange lodges will also 
be celebrating again this year with even bigger parades in 
honour of their 50 years of dominance, which are bound 
to provoke Caffiolic counter-dcmoni^rations too. The 
Northern Ireland tourist board is currently trying to 
attract custom with the thought that Northern Ireland 
is a place one never hears about. If only one never did. 
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Dutschke: the questions that 
were not answered 


The Dutschke debate in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday was an unsatis¬ 
factory affair, although above the level 
of the rally on Sunday in Trafalgar 
Square, at which Mr Michael Foot 
and Mrs Judith Hart were howled 
down by a mOb led by Mr Tariq Ah 
In the Commons, few of the questions 
laised by Mr Maudling’s handling of 
the case were answered , and, on one 
important aspect of the affair, the cause 
of civil liberties looked under more 
sei lous pressure at the end of the debate 
than before it started 

Mr Maudling presented his case 
with characteristic competence No 
doubt he had been greatly fortified by 
the knowledge that the general public 
had shown absolutely no inclination 
to rally in Mr Dutschke’s support 
Indeed, at the end of the debate nearly 
a score of Labour MPs made it clear 
thait support for Mr Dutschke was 
rather less than solid even on their 
side of the Commons. Nevertheless, 
there were important issues at stake 
Mr Maudling’s attitude was one of 
aggrieved reasonableness. He had fol¬ 


lowed faithfully his piedecessor’s policy, 
he said, and now he was being attacked, 
solely because Mr Dutschke had dis¬ 
honoured the f^romise he had made to 
Mr Callaghan that he would abstain 
from political activity while in this 
country. How dould Mr Callaghan 
attack him in these prcumstances ? Or 
how could he cnfticise the tribunal for 
its findings e^>ecial]y as the Labour 
government had framed the act that 
created it and appointed four of its 
five members. 

It all sounded pretty good, except 
when it was remember^ that the 
Home Office’s central allegation, that 
Mr Dutschke was an appreciable nsk 
CO this country’s secunty, was rejected 
by the tribunal. And it was only- this 
charge which could, in any way what¬ 
ever, have justified the reference of the 
case to the security panel, with its 
secret hearings and denial of the right 
of the appellant to know the case 
against him. To the question of 
whether, by itself, informal political 
discussion Mr Dutschke was said 
to constitute a breach of his under¬ 
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taking to iilr Callaghan, there was no 
answer* 

Mr Callaghan suffered the handicap 
of hav^g been the Hpme Secretary 
who imposed this curiously ill-defined 
condition. Nevertheless, he made an 
effective speech. But on one crucial 
issue he waa notably silent. Twice 
Mr Maudling had said that every 
scrap of information presented to him, 
upon which he made his decision, had 
bwn collected under the personal 
authority and approval^ of Mr 
Callaghan. What was that Supposed to 
mean ? Was it being sugg^ted that if 
Mr Dutschke's telephone was tapped, 
it was done under the authority of a 
warrant signed by M5 Callaghan ^ Or 
did it mean something quite different ^ 
Almost incredibly, no one bothered to 
ask. It was all the stranger, in view of 
the Attorney General’s statement to the 
tribunal that the security aspects of the 
affair came to light only after Mr 
Callaghan had ceased to be Home 
Secretary. How then, if he did sanction 
telephone tapping, did Mr Callaghan 
justify this decision in the light of the 
strict criteria laid down by the privy 
councillors’ report of 1957 ? Possibly 
Mr Maudling did not intend to make 
any such implication, but if he did not 
his choice of words was rather odd. 
And Mr Callaghan’s failure to 
challenge him was even odder, 

Tbe most senous new issue to arise 
m the debate came fit>m Mr Maudling 
himself. This was bis suggestion that the 
country was entrtled to “ anticipate and 
forestall *’ activities by groups devoted 
to the use of force in one degree or 
another for political ends/' If that 
means short sKrift wifi be given to 
violemt demonstrators, Mr Maudling 
is surely right But die criminal law 
IS there to deal with such people. 
Did the Home Secretary mean to 
include students with unpleasant 
opinions, who talked ia wild romantic 
and nonsensical terms and little else ? 
Mr Maudling vrat clearly surprised 
that his carefully chdsen words were 
aittacked ho strongly, will probably 
Mfiant Ho take an early opportunity of 
definir^ what precisely his statement 
meant. 
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WE WILL SOON BE 
100 YEARS OLD 

When this baby becomes a romping youth, 
we’ll be celebrating the centennial of our 
founding in 1873 . Dai-Ichi means No. 1 . We 
were the first bank established in Japan. 
And we’re still number one in serving the 
business and financial needs of the country. 
That’s why for friendly and reliable bank¬ 
ing service—backed by nearly a century of 
experience—depend on the Dai-Ichi Bank, 
Japan’s oldest and leading banking insti¬ 
tution. 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK, LTD. 

Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, Japan NEW YORK 
AGENCY. 120 Broadway, New York, N Y. 10005. U.S A LONDON 
BRANCH: Winchester House, London Wall, London, E.C 2, England 
CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE. The First National Bank Bldg , 
Room 2656, 1 First National Plaza, Chicago, 111 60670, U.S.A. 
LOS ANGELES REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: One Wilshire Bldg., Suite 
2910. 624 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif, 90017, U.S.A. 
SEOUL REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE. UNESCO Bldg . Room 502. 50- 
14, 2-Ka, Myong Dong Chung Ku, Seoul ASSOpiATED BANK 
Chekiang First Bank Ltd , Hong Kong 
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Hatchet job 


Tihe first of the civil service cuts, pro¬ 
mised by the Tories at election time, 
have come. Mr James Prior, the 
Minister of Agriculture, this week 
announced extensive reductions in the 
advisory services offered to farmers. 
More than 300 committees will dis¬ 
appear and a number of grants will be 
stopped. The total savings could 
amount to £15 million within three 
years, and trim the ministry’s civil 
servants by 10 per cent. 

The proposals set out in the white 
paper* make solid Tory reading. 
Farmers, it claims, are too pampered, 
the ministry spoon-feeding them with 
advice. The countless sdhemes, which 
have sprung into existence since the 
wai to guide the farmer on everything 
from the welfare of bees to the eradi¬ 
cation of rats, are superfluous and 
wasteful. The farmer, traditionally the 
strongest disciple of Tory philosophy, 
will now be forced to show greater self- 
reliance. If he wants advice, he must 
seek it for himself and, under the new 
plans, he can expect to pay for it. 

Mr Prior’s new field team^^f advisers 
will be set up on a regional basis under 
a manager whose prime responsibility 
will be to ensure that his work is cost- 
effective. The present County Agri¬ 
cultural Executive Committees will go, 
and advisers will no longer m^e 
routine ca'Us at farms. The Tory faith 
in private enterprise is such that it 
expects agricultural merchants, anxious 
to sell supplies, to provide as a free 
service many of the facilities, like soil 
sampling or drain siting, now offered 
by ^e ministry. Their advice, however, 
is not likely to prove as impartial. 

There will also be staff cuts and 
savings in the reduction of grant 
schemes. There will no longer be 
granits for agricultural macliinery, and 
no more working capital will be given 
to co-operatives. The Northern 
Pennines Rural Development Board is 
being axed. During the 18 months of 
its existence, it has been a marked 
failure in promoting regional assistance 
and, with dictatorial powers of land 
transfer, has always been anathema to 
the Tories. No more money will be 
handed over to help with vermin 
extermination, which, at a time when 
ra'bbits are returning in an almost 
uncontroillable way, could prove a 
very false economy. 

But the most severe aspect of the 
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policy is its effect on the stragglers. 
Those smalH farms, which do not 
measure up to Mr Prior’s cost-effective 
yardstick, will get no help, even if 
they want it. It is the large, efficient 
and scientifically advanced farms which 
will get most attention. The only advice 
that will be given to the smaller family 
farmers is to pack it in. The minister 
suggests that many of these small 
fanners, who, it is estimated, make up 
70 per cent of Britain’s holdings, never 
took the advice that was offered to 
them, anyhow. Judging by the silent 
reaction of the usually strident National 
Farmers* Union, he is probably right. 
But farmers will undoubtedly use the 
cuts as an excuse to press for a bigger 
handout in the next price review. 
Since Government policy, on entering 
the common market, will be to boost 
farm production to maximum levels 
and thereby cut down on the price of 
entry, fanners are impatiently awaiting 
their incentives. 

The cuts in the advisory staff, with 
the possible abandoning of schemes for 
licensing stud services and promoting 
dairy husbandry, will mean up to 
1,500 fewer civil servants. Though 
there will be some natural wastage, 
many will have to be made redundant ; 
and tlie Institution of Professdonal Civil 
Servants has already begun to protest, 
hoping tp deter ministers from making 
similar cuts in other departments. 


Urban trogramme 


For those in need 


Britain’s modest poverty progmmme, 
the “ urban prograunme,” t^es the 
form of 75 per cent Exchequer grants 
on projects submitted by local 
authorities in areas of special social 


need, as rather narrowly defined. The 
expenditure, planned by the Labour 
govemmenr; is iqtended^ ‘ to covet* 
£60 mlillxon to £63 tnillioii worth of 
projects approved in the financial years 
1968-76. In 1971/72 the total govern¬ 
ment contribution is Hkely to be £10 
million. This week a long list of capital 
schemes, totalling £4,400,000 over tihe 
next two years, was approved by the 
Home Secretary, who co-ordinates the 
progirainme. Most of these schemes get 
their first five years’ running costs as 
well. .Non-capital projects worth an 
extra £400,000 a year were also 
approved. 

As before, the bulk of expenditure 
goes on nursery classes, day nurseries, 
and other facilities for children. These 
were given priority when the pro¬ 
gramme start^ for political as well as 
social reasons: no one is against 
children. The Home Office is as yet 
scarcely beginning to enter more 
controversial fields, like community 
action groups, but it is significant that, 
as a department, it has retained control 
of the experimental government- 
sponsored community projects started 
by the children’s department, aiffiough 
that department has since moved over 
to another ministry. Health and Social 
Security. It also, of course, oversees the 
Community Relations Commission, 
whose race relations work must have 
strong links with urban aid. 

A new feature this time is £170,000 
a year to be spent helping advisory 
services, a new fashion commended by 
Mr Peter Walker. Another £186,000 
will be spent by housing authorities in 
general improvement areas. Like other 
expenditure under the programme, 
that is intended to be extra to what 
they would have spent anyway, 
although it is not always easy for the 
Home Office to ensure it. 

All grants for urban aid must come 
from local authority applications. This 
has two widely criticised results. 
Voluntary bodies, or at least the nwre 
daring ones, get relatively litde look-in 
(£270,ooo-^wor1h of the noni-capital 
approvaib this time are for private 
s^emes). And counciiis who do not 
want to contribute even 25 per cent on 
new projects, or who resent being 
labell^ as sooiailly deprived, may not 
take part when they ^ould. If grants 
were paid direct through a special 
agency, on Arts Council lines, more 
ii^ependent schemes could be financed. 
That could, to some extent, counteract 
sluggish councils, but only in a smaH 
way. It is local councils which have by 
far the greatest power, for good or ill, 
to influence the uiban scene. 


Cmnd 4564, HMSOf is 6d. 
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Authors _ 

No happy ending 

Two publishers held a party on Thurs¬ 
day evening at the Arts Council to 
celebrate their joint publication of a 
book about public lending right.* 
But they had no cause for celebration, 
and nor was there any justification for 
the optimism, expressed in the book, 
that the Governmotvt were on the verge 
of recognising PLR—the right of an 
author to receive a royalty for the 
use of his book by borrowing libraries. 

There is, in fact, no reason to 
believe that Lord Eccles, the minister 
responsible for the arts, has any inten¬ 
tion of doing anything to meet the 
claim advanced by authors and pub¬ 
lishers. Lord Eccles made this clear 
enough in a reply to a question—^an 
irrelevant question—at his press con¬ 
ference last week to announce the 
creation of the British Library. What 
he said was wholly consistent with 
what is known of his attitude m the 
past and it meant simply that PLR 
is not on. 

The leaders of the campaign have 
been waiting for several months for 
Lord Eccles to announce his decision, 
with, it seems, a growing expectation 
that he would decide in their favour. 
They are likely to go on waiting much 
longer, and, if and when he does speak, 
he is most likely to announce his rejec¬ 
tion, in principle and in substance, of 
PLR. 

The campaign to establish the 
author’s “ right ”—presented as 
analogous to the public periorming 
right, whereby a composer or drama¬ 
tist receives a payment for perform¬ 
ance as well as a royalty from the sale 
of the original publication—began 20 
years ago. For the first 15 years it 
tried to put over the idea that bor¬ 
rowers should pay a charge—perhaps 
no more than a penny—every time 
they took out a book from a public 
library, and the money should go to 
the authors of those books. There were 
variations on this theme, two private 
members* bills were presented to the 
Commons, but nothing came of them. 
Apart from the opposition of librarians, 
there was also political opposition to 
any breach of the principle of “ free ” 
public librwies. In 1965, Miss Jennie 
Lee, the minister then responsible, con¬ 
firmed the Labour government’s belief 
that the principle must be upheld. 
Lord Eccles cannot be expected to take 


Lending Right. Andre Deutsch and 
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Eccles: libraries stay free 


a different view, for, twice in the past, 
in Parliament, he has gone on record 
in defence of the sanctity of free 
libraries. 

What Miss Lee also did, however, 
was to show sympathy for the authors’ 
case, which by now was linked to that 
of the publishers, who were also 
thought to be deserving of a share in 
any royalty. The Arts Council put for¬ 
ward a new scheme in 1967, avoiding 
any direct charge upon borrowers or 
upon the new rates. It proposed the 
annual payment of a lending royalty, 
calculated on the number of books, 
still in copyright, held by public libra¬ 
ries. The government was to foot the 
bill. The librarians and local authori¬ 
ties were opposed to that one, too, not 
least because of the amount of work 
involved in administering it. The 
government rejected tliat plan, after 
it had hung around for some two years. 

But the Department of Education 
and Science did make a constructive 
suggestion for a possible alternative. 
The Arts Council working party took 
the hint acid last summer came up 
with yet another scheme. This latest 
one is linked to the buying of books 
by public libraries, with a second pay¬ 
ment to cover their use, either for 
lending or reference. This PLR royalty 
would be based on the published price 
of the book, and the author would 
take three-quarters of the proceeds, 
the publisher a quarter. The publishers 
and library suppliers thought they 
could produce the necessary figures 
without bothering the librarians at all. 
Once more, the Government WQuld 
foot the bill, which, foif the first year, 
was reckoned at about £2 million. 

That was the scheme laid before 
Lord Eccles. Apart from any question 
of whether, even if the justice of the 
authors* iclaim is acknowledged, it is 


desirable for it to be discharged by 
means of governmenit sulbsidy, there 
is not the remotest chance that the 
Government; will fork out that kind of 
money at a time like this. It is an 
unfortunate^ fact that too few people 
will suffer hardship if authors were 
to go on strike ; indeed, there are 
those wiho aigue that, wiith publishers 
churning out a record 34,000 titles last 
year, a little birth control might be a 
good thing. 

But just to show that his heart is in 
the right place, perhaps, Lord Eccles 
has asked the Library Advisory Coun¬ 
cil for England—compoSed of libra¬ 
rians and local government represen¬ 
tatives—to study the relationship 
between libraries and bookselling, in 
the belief that librarians might be able 
to do more to promote the selling of 
books, a cause dear to the hearts of 
authors. That tiny comfort apart, 
however, it looks as though British 
authors—unlike those in Scandinavian 
countries where various forms of PLR 
do operate—will have to console tliem- 
selves with the thought that their 
sacnfice is, allegedly, for the greater 
good. 

Cricket _ 

Summer sadness 

The Government is considering a claim 
from the Cricket Council for compensa¬ 
tion because of the cancellation of last 
summer’s South African tour. At the 
same time has come news that none 
of the 17 county clubs made a profit 
last year. For any who care for cricket, 
it is tempting to admit the direct link 
between the two and urge the Govern¬ 
ment to meet the claim in full. 

But it needs rather closer examina¬ 
tion. How, for instance, did the Cricket 
Council arrive at an estimate of their 
loss—-they are said to be asking for 
£200,000 ? Was it based on how much 
the tour would have made if it had 
been a dry, peaceful summer with 
no threats firom the anti-apantheid 
deniomitFators ? If so, then the claim 
is not a realistic one, for, although it 
is true that the tour was finally cancel¬ 
led at the insistence of the then Home 
Secretary, Mr Callaghan, the cricket 
authorities had been well aware for 
many months that, If the tour were to 
go ahead, it would be in the face of 
strong, wdl-organised efforts to disrupt 
it. Indeed, even before the Home 
Secretary stepped in, the tour had been 
cut by more than haU, from 28 matches 
to 12. 

The Cricket Council’s claim relies 
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heavily, no doubt, upon Mr Callaghan’s 
statement at the time of the cancella¬ 
tion that he would cpnsider the question 
of compensation sympathetically. But 
Mr Callaghan dould * not be held 
responsible for the decision to cut down 
the tour, so, in legalistic terms, any 
compensation should l>e related to the 
12 matches which remained in the 
schedule. An even more legalistic view 
would take into account the costs that 
might have been involved in the 
provision of police protection, if the 
tour had gone on. Who was expected 
to pay for that Finally, there was 
the responsibility of the gentlemen at 
Lords for having issued the invitation 
to the South Africans in the first place. 

That much said, some Government 
recognition of the effect of the cancella¬ 
tion would be welcome. The counties 
do depend heavily upon a successful 
tour by a major cricketing country to 
top up their finances. But neither 
compensation in this particular 
in.vtance, nor succe.ssful tours in general, 
offer any secure answer to their prob¬ 
lems. Just how acute those problems 
are was illu>trated this week, by the 
publication of Lancashire’s accouMs. 
Lancashire, in playing tenns, had their 
best-ever year, winning both the Gillette 
cup and the John Player league, and 
finishing third in the county champion¬ 
ship. Yet the club also had a record 
loss of nearly £14,000 on the 1970 
season. 

The air is full of theories about how 
to save Cricket. Many counties—Kent, 
the county champions among them— 
are pushing up membership subscrip¬ 
tions. Everyone seems agreed that the 
one-day, limited-overs game, is a crowd 
puller—especially on Sunday after¬ 
noons—^ajid must be the basis of further 
experiment. No one but a romantic 
dreaming about the golden age and 
the gracious days of country-hou.se 
cricket would deny that the counties 
must put on a lustv, knockabout show 
if they arc to win back spectators. But, 
for the sake of the game itself, the 
slogging and the quick deaths of the 
John Player league must never be 
considered the only answer. Great 
cricketers can develop only within the 
space of county and test cricket. 

What is needed is less cricket and 
fewer counties playing first-class games. 

system breeds stale 
medic^Ky. The present 17 counties 
could reduced to eight, or ten at 
most, and the grounds which became 
redundant could be sold off. Compen¬ 
sation for the South African tour is 
ju:itified^ but cricket must regard it as 
the last handout. 


Prisons 

New Holloway 

About one third of the women in 
prisons and borstals in Britain—there 
are nearly 1,000 of them—are detained 
in Holloway, which is both the local 
women’s prison for the southern area 
and the only women’s prison with a 
top security wing. In stages, over the 
next seven years, the old fortress-like 
structure will be pulled down and 
replaced, at a cost of some £5 million- 
£6 million, by a modern building more 
closely resembling a psychiatric hos¬ 
pital tlian a prison and geared to 
rehabilitation rather than punishment. 

Women’s prisons, like girls’ boarding 
schools, tend to be modelled on their 
male counterparts. New Holloway will 
recognise and tackle the very different 
problems ix)sed by female prisoners. 
Generally speaking disturbed women 
tend to end up in mental hospitals 
rather than turning to delinquency. 
'Fhc I to 39 ratio of women to men 
in prison cannot be explained merely 
by the courts’ reluctance to sentence 
women : women’s crime has not 
iiK'reased in recent years as men’s has 
done. Women are more timid ; they do 
not hang around in the gangs that cause 
so many young men to turn to crime. 
They commit less professional, more 
petty crimes than men: shoplifting, 
fraud and offences connected with 
prostitution are the most frequent. But 
the few women who do turn to crime 
are largely a very disturbed group 
indeed. Most of them have long 
histories of deprivation and very little 
self-respect or education. They are often 
fru.strated by inability to communicate 
and it is not surprising that while 
women commit only alx>ut 2 per cent 
of violent crimes, they are noticeably 



Remodeling a disturbing prison 


more violent than men when cooped 
up together. While overcrowding is 
considered the cause of most trouble 
in men’s prisons, Holloway, which 
is usually only half-fuH, has an ugly 
reputation for violence. Mrs Joanna 
Kelley, the enlightened ex-govemor of 
Holloway, who now oversees all 
women’s penal institutions, says that 
in one year Holloway spent £6,000 
replacing broken glass. 

Women prisoners are also particularly 
sensitive to their surroundings and the 
present bhilding, built in 1852, with its 
massive gateway (modelled on Warwick 
Castle as a sop to those *Mr Footers 
who resented having a pri.son round 
the corner), must be disturbing. 'Fhe 
interior, with four wings lined with 
cells radiating from a hub, was 
designed on the assumption that 
p^i^one^s spent 23 hours a day kx-ked 
up alone with the Bible. In the new 
Holloway prisoners will live in small 
eomniunitie:> of cells, and every effort 
will be made to make life rcseml)lp 
life outside. 

Doctors’ pay _ 

As before but-^ 

Sir Keith Joseph has made public the 
result of his discussions with the 
doctors’ represeiitative.s on tlic new 
review body which is to be set up 
to advise on their pay. In the main, 
its terms of reference and method of 
working will be the same as the 
Kindersley review body had, and both 
the (jovernment and the profession 
will be free to reject its recommenda¬ 
tions—in the Governmen't’s case only 
for obviously compelling reasons.” 

But Sir Keith makes two important 
stipulations. First, the new review body 
is not to be bound by ‘the relationship 
between doctors’ pay and that of other 
professions set out in the Pilkington 
report of i960. It was Kindersley’s 
jobbing backwards to that report, and 
the consequent upward adjusting of an 
award in the light of new evidence 
on other professions’ pay, that stuck 
in Mr Crossman’s gullet last spring. 
Secondly, Sir Keith will point out to 
the new review body that the junior 
doctors’ increases, which were accepted 
in full by the Labour government, 
were expected to last«intil April, 1972, 
and that senior doctors and general 
practitioners, who wei^ allowed 20 per 
cent instead Of the recommended'^30 per 
cent, shiould have no further increase 
before this April. There' should thus 
be no backdating to compensate them 
for the cut in their award. 
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Why are there so many of them on the other side ? 


So it wasn't the end of 
the Commonwealth after all 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE 


The Commoriwealth conference just 
managed to steer clear of the rocks 
that threatened disaster, and did so 
literally at the eleventh hour. After 
11 hours of meetinigs without their 
advisers, tlie heads of government 
devased a formula on Wednesday after¬ 
noon which may possibly have satisfied 
honour and saved a number of faces, 
and in any case bought more time. 
They agreed to set up a study group 
to consider the security of the maritime 
trade routes in the south Atlantic and 
the Indian oceans. 

But before they agreed to this unani¬ 
mously they had heard Mr Heath’s 
condiuons for British participation. 
Bntain, he said, retained its nght to 
take such action as it considers neces¬ 
sary to give effect to its global defence 
piolicy and was hound, if requested, 
to carry out its legal obligations to the 
South African government under the 
Simonstown agreements. In effect, Mr 
Heath can claim that he has bound 
himself to nothing and has retained his 


full freedom oif action. In fact, the 
device would look meaningless unless he 
had at least left the impression that his 
government would not resume the 
supply of maritime weapons to South 
Afnca until the study group had 
reported. 

It is denied that there is any gentle¬ 
man’s agreement on such a delay. But 
the Africans, for their part, can go 
home claiming that their case has been 
understood ai^ that probably no arms 
wuH be sold for the time being. They 
can claim, too, that they have retained 
full freedom to take whatever action 
against Bntain they consider necesNiry 
should Mr Heath eventually decide to 
sell the arms. Mr Heath a&o toU the 
conference that Britain underwrote the 
asBumnee recently received from the 
South African government that it had 
no aggressive intentions and that it 
would use any equipment supplied only 
for the purpose of maritime defence. If 
the South African goverranent did 
odierwise aH supplies would be imme¬ 


diately stopped. This was in itself a con¬ 
siderable concession to African feelings. 

It was a touch-and-go affair and me 
compromise raises many questions. The 
three east African states who have led 
the battle against the.^ anui sale, 
Zambia, Uganda and Tanzania, are 
not represented on the study group, 
which includes Australia, Canadia, 
India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia and 
Nigeria. Thus is geographically repre¬ 
sentative of the Ckmi^nwealtn mem¬ 
bership but emphariMs the freedom of 
action the east Africans have detained. 
No time limtt has been set for the 
group’s study but the British have let 
it be known that they consider six 
months to be the outside limit. 

Can the group possibly come to a 
unaimmous conclusion ? India has 
emphasised in the discussions diat it 
sees no threat at all in the Russian 
naval presence but only in the 
establishment of permanent or semi¬ 
permanent bases in the area. And there 
will be a problem if the South African 
government puts in a specific request 
for arms (which it has not yet done) 
while the group is still talking. 

The Africans’ strategy was to make 
it plain in open session at the con¬ 
ference that if Britain does sell they 
will be farced to reaot. On Wednesday 
night the speeches prepared for 
delivery two days ^nd delayed 

while the secret session lasted were 
at last deKvered so that ^ey could be 
given full publicity. President Nyerere 
again pointed to l^uth Africa’s illegal 
occupation of Namibia (South-West 
Africa), its Knks with Portugal and its 
^pport of Rhodesia. He said that no 
member of the Ck»nmoii!weakh should 
do anything to reverse the arms 
embargo. The ideology of non¬ 
racialism was the Commonweakh’s 
cement and apartheid was *the 
ideology of South Africa. The two 
could not edexist. If Britain acted 
Tanzania woufd have to react. 
He ended by appealing to Mt Hefitth 
not to break the Commonweal^. 

Mr Heath made hb set-piece speech 
too and, like the African qmkef^ went 
over in public all the arguments he 
had been putting forwaird duiixifg the 
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1! wearying hours of private dis'- 
cussion. He said he diiffered deeply 
from those who believed change could 
come aibout only by war and violence, 
and in South Africa the evolutionary 
approach would more quickly bring 
about wha't they all want^ to achieve. 
The sale of arms was essentially a 
matter of defence. The sea lanes were 
Britain’s arteries. 

Britain, he said, had no wish to keep 
any other power out of the Indian 
Ocein but to make it clear that it was 
prepared to defend its national! interests 
and the freedom of the seas. Last year 
Russia at one time had ii jxnverful 
fighting units and nine auxiliaries in the 
Indian Ocean. When the Suez canail 
was reopened, this penetration would 
reach further. Thus there was fresh 
reason to believe that the Simonstown 
agreement must be kept in good repair. 
And he claimed .that Simonstown pro¬ 
vides facili'ties for naval ships which 
could be replaced only at very con¬ 
siderable cost and over a long period. 

Mr Health said Bri'tain could find no 
alternative which would not involve 
unacceptable expense and long delay. 
No one had suggested at the confer¬ 
ence, he pointed out, that Britain 
should terminate the agreement or 
withdraw from co-operation with South 
Africa to defend the sea routes. He was 
ready to limit to a minimum the mari¬ 
time arms Britain was prepared to sell 
hut it was more difficult not to sell any 
at all. He ended by reaffirming the 
British people’s rejection of racialism 
but added that they were right to claim 
juslt one of .the privileges they enjoyed 
in the days of the empire : that their 
word be accepted. 

Some surprise has been expressed 
that he made no mention of the fears 
expressed by some Africans that they 
would be unable to prevent Soviet 
penetration into their countries should 
Britain decide to sell arms. During the 
week President Obote of Uganda, in 
particular, emphasised this point and 
likened the possible consequences to 
those that followed the American de¬ 
cision to refuse aid to the Egyptians for 
the Aswan dam. But the speeches were 
prepared long before they were 
delivered and before the long discus¬ 
sion. Their delivery emphasised that 
both slides remain divided. 

The conference was saved from an 
acrimornlous ending, which was one 
gain, and the Afzicans now have time 
to bring every fonn of diplomatic 
pressure on Mr Heath’s government 
to reconsider its position while the 
situdy group is ait work. 

The ailments in the 11 hours 
of restricted session are being kept 


COMMONWEALTH GONFERENCE 



Kaunda wilt have more to say 


secret but it appears that the suggestion 
of the study group was put forward by 
the Nigerian delegate late on Tuesday 
night. Mr Heath agreed to sleep on 
it and on Wednesday morning said he 
accepted the idea. But difficulties arose 
when he was pressed to give a formal 
undertaking not to take a decision 
meanwhile and to agree to a six-monith 
moratorium. This he refused to do. 

The Indian delegate put forward the 
idea of an unwritten gentleman’s 
agreement, but Mr Heath insisted on 
retaining freedom of action. His terms 
of acceptance of the study group were 
made plain but they were neither 
accepted nor rejected. It was then 
agreed to set it up. The Africans have 
been scrupulously avoiding giving Mr 
Heath the impression that they were 
trying to put a gun to his head, but 
at the same time they had to make it 
clear that they were not calling wolf 
this time and that their reactions to a 
dedsion to sell arms would be serious. 

Th^ say that the British govern¬ 
ment is now fully aware of the extent 
of the action they woukl be bound to 
take. The Nigerians especially were 
worried that they had not been taken 
seriously, since British interests in their 
country are greater than in any other 
African nation except South Africa. 
No hint of British concern on this 
score has come from any official British 
source. There will have been a major 
nusunderstanding if the Africans have 
foiled to make their feelings clear. 

Twenty-two speakers kq)t the con¬ 
ference in full •session until 4.43 a.m. on 
Thursday morning. Dr Hastings Banda 
made himself me most unpt^lar 
speaker by talking for over an hour; 
and although Mr Heath’s speech lasted 


•5 

fieariy as long it was the only ohaiKe 
for the British case for resuming arms 
sales to go on the record. 

At about 11 a.m. on Thursday, Presi¬ 
dent Nyerere faced the press corps for 
the first time. He made it clear .that he 
saw the study group as a continuation 
of the discussion on arms sales and that 
he thought it would look ^‘alighldy 
peculiar ” * if Britain anaiaiaioed a 
decision to sell arms before the study 
group had eoiopluded its task. 

He said he hoped it was still pbs^e 
to find a way of safeguarding BritiA 
interests without selling arms. He did 
not accept the idea ffiat the British 
government had any obligation to sell 
arms under the Simonstown agreement. 
He said he had been begging Britain 
not to resume arms sales smee it would 
make the problem of the sale of other 
arms by other coxmtries far more diffi¬ 
cult for the Africans to handle. There 
would certainly be a bitter reaction 
in Africa if Britain did. All would 
regret the increased racial tension which 
would be bound to follow. 

Mr Trudeau told his Thursday press 
conference that he hoped the group 
would be able to set the problem in a 
longer-term perspective. The proWem 
of the security of the Indian Ocean 
could not be isolated from the whole 
question of race relations in Africa. 
The British had to look at how their 
present action could be justified in the 
light of their total commitment to 
peace-keeping. 

In his speech. President Kaunda 
said bluntly that an arms deal with 
South Africa would be a poHticail acit 
and a morall endorsement of the policy 
of apaitheid. He questioned the 
morality of any government which, 
while supporting the principles of the 
United Nations and the Oommon- 
woahh, pursued policies which helped 
to create a situation which made racial 
oonfliot inevitable. He tried to get thC 
conference to agree to a ''declaration 
of principles,” including a condemna¬ 
tion of apartheid, that was meant to 
make the arms sale impossible. 

' After all the italking, there may be 
some gain. At least the issue has been 
narrowed down. Mr Heath’s thesis that 
the Cape sea routes are vital to British 
interests has been accepted. The idea 
that they must be s^eguarded has 
been accepted by the majority and 
certainly by the Africans. But it is 
almost unanimously held that this must 
be achieved without the resumption of 
arms sales. Some aigue this for the 
sake of the future ^ the Common¬ 
wealth. Others have moral reasons. 
Scxne base themselves on a differenc 
view erf Britain’s long-term interests. 
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Mr Health is still saydng that he sees no 
rea'li^c ahematiive but he has probably 
said he is prepared to wait and see 
whether the study group can come up 
with one. And so the argument willl 
go on. 

Economic issues _ 

They also talked 
about money 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE 

The political tensions of Common¬ 
wealth meetings are usually put aside 
when economic matters are discussed, 
and the Singapore conference was no 
exception. One of its main lessons is 
that members now see the Common¬ 
wealth as a means of pressure on inter¬ 
national bodies and world markets 
rather than as something that might 
itself provide the answers to their 
problems. 

Even the Australians and New 
Zealanders have given up their old 
idea that the Commonwealth (or more 
narrowly, Britain) can satisfy their 
demands for markets and investment. 
The Caribbean countries, tightly 
bound to Britain by their pattern of 
trade, look for wider opportunities and 
hope that the Commonwealth will act 
as a pressure group in bodies like the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
World Bank. The Africans take much 
the same line. 

The Commonwealth can of course 
still provide some of the help that the 
smaller members in particular need for 
their programmes of development. The 
Commonwealth secretariat's teclmical 
co*operation scheme has proved highly 
welcome to them and appears to have 
overcome British doubts. The chances 
of getting Britain to help to put it on 
a firmer footing look good. So do those 
of the proposed institutions for export 
market development. 

But apart from these desirable but 
minor operations under the Common¬ 
wealth label, the main concern , of the 
heads of government is clearly with 
world trends and the use or creation 
of international bodies that may serve 
their interests. Within this wide 
sphere, they have certain preoccupa¬ 
tions. The , dominant one for poor 
countries is how to get easier access 
to the markets of the rich. As things 
stand, this means presring ahead with 
tM, Unctad scheme for generalised 
pyriferences which, as Ghana’s 
iWident Busia shrewdly and effec¬ 
tively recalled, owed a great deal to 
the efforts of Mr Headi as a minister 


back in 1964. l^he scheme has not 
worked out to the full satisfaction* of 
the developing countries and they want 
it extended. 

Immediately, however, the develop¬ 
ing countries are most anxious about 
the restrictionism of the EEC and ris¬ 
ing protective tariffs in America. “ If 
the trigger mechanism of the Mills 
bill is reintroduced and passed in the 
1971 Congress,” said Mr Lee Kuan 
Yew, “ it may lead to tariff wars 
between economic blocks.” Dr Busia 
emphasised how the tariffs of the 
developed world tend to exclude 
processed raw materials from the 
developing countries while admitting 
those materials in their original state. 
Mr Heath could point to Britain’s fine 
record of letting cotton textiles in. 
But it is generally hoped that if Britain 
joins Europe, it will continue to press 
for easier entry for the manufactures 
of developing countries. 

It will also be expected to work 
for more and better commodity agree¬ 
ments, something to which Mr Heath 
gave his approval in the discussion on 
the world economy. Aid comes next 
in the list of preoccupations, very much 
linked with finance, especially the use 
of IMF special drawing rights to 
increase the flow of development aid. 
Developing countries in the Common¬ 
wealth, like their counterparts outside, 
want aid on what they regard as 
reasonable terms. 

The delegates also called for control 
of inflation in the industrial countries. 
Mr Shearer from Jamaica explained 
how inflation raised the prices of the 
goods the developing countries had to 
buy without raising their own export 
prices. It seems that the recipient coun¬ 
tries arc now as much concerned about 
the terms on which they get aid and 
the conditions under which they have 
to spend it as about its quantity. 

Mr Trudeau gave little comfort 
when he explained that, unlike Britain, 
Canada cannot promise to devote i per 


cent of its gnp to aid by 1975. 
Britain, the political villain of the 
conference, made a much better show¬ 
ing on the economic side. All that Mr 
Heath said on this score—even his 
stern reminder that private investment 
should not have to face arbitrary 
political treatment—was received with 
resp>ect. But even he can only promise 
to do what he can in negotiating with 
the Americans and the Europeans. 

Indian Ocean 

Showing the .red 
flag_ 

By accident or design, a Russian cruiser 
and a destroyer steamed past Singapore 
just as Mr Edward Heath was warning 
the Commonwealth prime ministers’ 
conference of the Soviet naval build-up 
in the Indian Ocean. This was the 
hrst time that the Russians had sent 
a cruiser through tlie Straits of 
Malacca since 1968. Later, two 
smaller naval vessels, apparently sup¬ 
port ships, anchored close to Singapore. 

It may just have been a fluke of 
timing ; the Soviet foreign ministry 
does not always know what the Russian 
admirals are up to. But the timing was 
neat, too neat to most minds to be set 
down as a coincidence. Perhaps it was 
simply a piece of bravado intended 
to show people that the Russians can 
hover around, supplying themselves 
from their own support craft, without 
needing shore ba.ses. Or perhaps it 
was a bit more machiavellian—an 
attempt to divide tlie conference still 
more deeply by stiffening Mr Heath 
and his supportei's without softening 
those who oppose the sale of naval 
anus to South Africa. Or, perhaps, the 
Russians, as before, did it simply to 
see whether anything would turn up. 
After all, it costs them little, apart 
from a few tons of fuel oil, and it 
keeps their crews in training. 
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TH E WORLD International Report 


Peace and its keepers 


The four major powers have been told 
by U Thant to go slow in their pursuit 
of a solution to the Arab-'IsraeJi con¬ 
flict. At a press conference on Monday, 
the United Nations sex-rdtary-general 
hinted that it might not be a l>ad thing 
if America, Russia, Britain and France 
were, for the moment, not too active 
in their efforts to arrive at a consensus. 
Mr Thant’s discreet warning could be 
the most hopeful sign yet that the 
Egyptian-lsraeli talks, and exchange of 
notes, through Dr Jaising are 
approaching questions of substance. If 
this delicate stage has been reached, or 
is within sight of l)eing reached, Dr 
Jarring might well have pleaded for a 
moment of silence. 

'Fhe main question is whether the 
present exchanges can make enough 
progre.^s in the next week or so to 
prevent the whole business being 
referred back to the Security Council. 
The Egyptians have made it plain that 
they want a Security Council discus¬ 
sion. The Israelis are dead against the 
Security Council, or the four major 
powers, interfering with an issue they 
feel they can handle on their own—^so 
long, that is, as they continue to get 
American support and aims. Mr Thant 
and Dr Jarring may agree, in this 
instance, with the Israelis: .the ptilbli- 
oity of a Security Council meeting is 
unlikely to bring peace nearer. 

There has been a good deal of 
publicity already, including the publi¬ 
cation by Jeune 4 f^ique of Israel’s 
14-point peace programme and reports 
of Egypt’s couniter-plan. The 14 points 
deal mainly with Israel’s interpretation 
of peace : they include a formal peace 
treaty and responsibilSity by the Arabs 
for ^errilla activity. The programme 
provides no details about the iFpntiers 
to which Israel, in the context of a 
peace agreement, would be prepared to 
withdraw but there seems little doubt 


that Dr Jarring has started negotiation 
on this vital point. Various uncon¬ 
firmed reports suggest that Israel may 
be showing considerably more flexibility 
about withdrawal than hitherto. 

Egypt, while insisting on Israel’s 
complete withdrawal, has called on the 
four major powers to play an active 
part both in obtaining and maintain¬ 
ing peace. Mr Mahmoud Riad, Egypt’s 
foreign minister, who went on to Paris 
after his recent virit to London, is 
reported to have said that the UN 
peacekeepers should be a force prepared 
to fight as well as to observe. Mr Riad 
is also alleged to have told the French 
that his government would sign any 
form of peace document so long as it 
includes Israel’s withdrawal, and that 
such a document would amount to 
de jure recognition of Israel. 

It could all fall flat. But if there is 
even a chance that negotiations are 
reaching this stage it becomes urgent 
that outsiders should think seriously 
about the guarantees and peacekeeping 
forces that are assumed to be an 
integral part of any settlement. The 
position at the moment is that Egypt 
is demanding maximum peacekeeping 
by the four major powers and otihers 
on both sides of the frontier after 
Israel’s withdrawal. Israel is sceptical 
albout the whole concept, and has not 
said that it would acce^ a force on its 
side of the border. It would also 
very unlikely to place any credence in 
a force which included the Russians, 
which may have been one of the 
reasons why U Thant says that a force 
containing American and Russian con¬ 
tingents woulki “create more problems 
than it was meant to solve.” 

Mr Thant did not, however, exclude 
British or French contingents. It could 
be that Euxxypean countries must iMt 
up to the fact that no peacekeeping, 
and consequently no peace, will exist 



Quiet, please I says Thant 


unless they accept a large share of 
responsibility for organising and man¬ 
ning a force on the ground. This raises 
major problems which will grow no 
less by being postponed. Everybody 
concerned in the Araib-lsraeli conflict 
has his own idea about what should 
hapjpen first. The chicken and egg 
syndrome ap^plies to poace and to 
wi'thdraiwal; contingency planning for 
a peacekeeping force could now be the 
third element in a muddle that will 
have to be sorted out simultaneously or 
not at all. 

Berlin _ 

One step forward, 
two steps back 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Ordinarily it should not cause much of 
a stir, yet this time it may: President 
Uustav Heinemann intends to visit west 
Berlin again next week. On January 
28th he is due to attend routine com¬ 
mittee meetings there of the west 
Gennan science council and the educa¬ 
tion council, whose headquarters are at 
Cologne and Bad Godesbeig. These 
and other presidential app>bintments on 
Januairy 29th—along with a Free De- 
mocratip p>arty meeiting called for the 
end of the month—^will be a modest 
reassertion in west Berlin of what has 
come to be known as “ the federal 
presence.” The Soviet and east German 
governments, bent on enfeebling west 
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Berlin by giving it the stagnant status 
of a separate political entity, take shrill 
exccptioli to every mamifestation of the 
Berliners’ allegiance to west Germany. 

At the 13th round of talks between 
the ambassadors of the four powers, in 
Berlin on Tuesday, Mr Abrassimov 
again insisted that die federal presence 
in Berlin would have to be severely 
cut down. Not until then, he reiterated, 
could the Soviet government agree to 
the measures the western allies want: 
a four-power guarantee of civilian 
access to west Berlin, both for people 
and goods, and of freedom for west 
Berliners to visit east Berlin, where 
many have relatives and old friends. 

Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin are 
both on the record as saying that they 
would welcome a Berlin settlement. 
They know that Herr Brandt cannot 
adc his parliament to ratify his treaties 
with Moscow and Warsaw until a 
satisfactory settlement has been reached 
on Berlin, and that the west as a whole 
has said that this must precede a Euro¬ 
pean security conference. Unhappily, 
after 25 years’ monopoly of power, the 
east German regime is still so unsure 
of adequate popular support that it 
reckons it cannot take the risk of raising 
barriers and easing controls. Freshly 
disconcerted by the latest developments 
in Poland, east Germany is vigorously 
pressing its Soviet patron to have all 
piossible sources of western political 
influence removed from west Berlin. 
It also wants to buttress its claim to 
be a sovereign state by beling given the 
.sole right of controlling the Berlin 
traffic passing through its territory. 

The western allies are ready to 
negotiate a Berlin agreement under 
which the four powers together would 
commission die two Gennan govern¬ 
ments to work out details of traffic 
control and put them into practice. 
But they arc not ready to go as far 
towards satisfying east German 
ambitions as Russia is trying to 
persuade them to go. 

The west Germans’ own attempt to 
get talking w»i>th east Germany is 
equally stuck. The east German spjecial 
envoy Michael Kohl spent two hours 
with Herr Brandt’s assistant Egon Bahr 
(both were born in Thuringiia) in Bonn 
on January 15th. It was their third 
session together. They failed before 
Christmas even to agree that west 
Berliners should get passes to visit 
eti^ BerKn over the holiday. On 
JUnuary 15th they were again at dead¬ 
lock over ettrt Berlin’s insistence on dis¬ 
cussing acibm to Berlin as though it 
wore th# 4 tiMness solely of the two 

German|l4|M|d[^. 


It will soon be a year—on March 
26th—since the four powers began their 
Berlin talks. An end is nowhere in sight. 
And if the leaders of the two Germanics 
really mean what they say a satisfactory 
end will hardly l>e reached in their 
lifetime. In a speech composed partly 
for the looth anniversary of the 
founding of the (merman Reich on 
January i8th, Herr Ulbrioht objected 
that west Gennany was trying to 
cultivate relations with east Germany 
in order to spread social democratic 
ideas in the Democratic Republic. Talk 
of “German national unitv,” he said, 
was treacherous. 

In his own reflective way Willy 
Brandt put it almost as uncompromis¬ 
ingly. “ The (German nation live.s,” 
he said. “It was there long before 
January 18, 1871. It is there today, 
although two states exist on the terri¬ 
tory of Bismarck’s Reich. And it will 
continue to live despite all attempts to 
proclaim a second German nation. The 
Basic Law of the Federal Republic 
calls on us to perfect Germany’s unity 
and freedom in self-determination.” It 
is going to l)e a long haul. 

EEC _ 

Talking as equals 

President Pompidou of France and 
Herr Willy Brandt, the west German 
chancellor, will meet in Paris early next 
week for the next of their six-monthly 
meetings under the terms of the Franco- 
Gennan treaty. These encounters often 
ainoum to little more than friendly 
chats about world affairs with the (xld 
bit of lobbying on special commercial 
issues thrown in. This time things may 
Ije different. France and Germany are 
at Ipggerheads over the conditions 


under which Britain would be allowed 
to join the common market. Both wouW 
like Britain to join—or at lea'st they go 
on saying that. But the French insist 
on stiffer financial terms than the 
Germans. 

They disagree more publicly still 
over the common market scheme for 
monetary union. This will be the big 
item on the agenda next week, and 
if M. Pompidou and Herr Brandt fail 
to reach a compromise on this score, 
it will not augur well for the discussion 
of the bigger problem of British entry. 
The Gennans, together with other 
members of the Six, notably the Dutch, 
would like to move towards a common 
currency, or at least fixed exchange 
raltes, by around 1980. The French are 
back-pedalling. All tliey really want are 
the common banking and credit 
arrangements they have been after ever 
since the monetary upheavals of 196B. 

There are already hints that both 
sides may he ready to compromise over 
this issue in order to get the process 
of monetary union under way. But 
Herr Brandt’s willingness to stand up 
to France is a sign of a shift towards 
more equal bargaining Ijietween France 
and Germany within the Six. 

Italy 

Easier said than 
done 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Signor Colombo is starting to do some¬ 
thing about the great reforms that he 
promised six montlis ago when he 
became the head of a new Italian coali¬ 
tion government whose raison d’etre 
was to restore confidence in the idea 
of economic planning. The reforms 
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that are tfp are far-reaching. 

They should (^lange the power stric¬ 
ture of Italian society and for that 
reason are not likely to have a smooth 
passage through parliament. The first 
batch contains a new development 
programme for the south, laying greater 
stress on agriculture and the idea of 
growth-points j a public housing 
prommme that includes the politically 
explosive proposal to expropriate build¬ 
ing sites to stop speculation ; and a 
' radical reform of the health service 
amounting to naitionalisation that will 
drive out the big private health 
insurance corporations. 

Signor Colombo has promised these 
reforms to the unions with whom the 
government has had various encounters 
under his personal chairmanship. Since 
the “hot autumn” of 1969, the 
unions have acquired more weight in 
Italian politics, partly because of the 
new strategy of concerted action 
among the three mam federations, 
and also because of the new tactic 
of short strikes and go-slows which 
can hurt production at a minimum cost 
to the workers themselves. Recently 
the unions’ activity has been concerned 
as much wiith ^ting major social 
reforms as with the smaller issues of 
wages and working c^diiitions. This 
week they decided to keep plugging 
while pairliament considers the new 

reforms. 

A depression in the building trade 
has made the bill on cheap housing 
particularly uigent. Unless the govern¬ 
ment programme starts at once, sOTie 
200,000 building workers may be out of 
work by the end of February. Mean¬ 
while, the government is still striving 
to reach agreement about the tax 
refoi!m bill due for discussion this 

week. The communist party and the 
unions oppose it as being too hard 

on the lower income groups and too 
full of loopholes for industry. The 
socialists in the government have been 
impressed by these arguments and so 
far there has not been a firm decision 
to push the bill through. 

These troubles must be seen against 
the background of the deterforating 
relations between the unions and the 
leaders of big industry (both s.taite- 
owned and private). Dir Carli, the 
governor of the Bank of Italy, set 

this with an interview in which he 
cla^ra that wage increases had 
reaped the point at which they were 
to upset the system^ Sigrior 
Ck>lon^ has tried to h6ld the balance 
be^yeen the two sides/ but the tkne has 
tscmt when he will have lo wbfjfyatt 
for wdrds, 




fiewriting‘Msto,fy 
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Mr Husak) ^^rith a neatly ^*consbfi* 
dated ” Qs^odovak communi^ 
undemeatdi him, is finding his own 
position more deHcately babneed than 
ever. The k>ng central committee 
resolution published last week (a mqnth 
after its adoption) demonstrates 
unamjUguoudy that under pressure 
from the ultm*confsearv«iirive wtm 
par^ he is being forced to accept some 
fundamental rewriting erf recent 
Czechoslovak history. For a whde last 
year it looked as Adbgh Mr Hus^ 
shored up from Moscow, was holding 
his own against the ultras. In the 
event, however, the mid-December 
meeting of the central committee 
was a test of his abiliity to hold his 
ground. 

Mr Husak has now found it 
expedient to go along with a resolution 
suggesting that “ mousands of the 
party’s rank and file ” invited the 
Soviet forces to enter Czechoslovakia 
in August, 1968. Since he said precisely 
the reverse after the 1968 invasion, 
this could prove an embarrassment. 
However, Mr Vasil Bilak last week 
tossed a bomb into the central com¬ 
mittee’s proceedings by unexpectedly 
producing a Ust of 40 people who are 
alleged to have signed a document 
asking for Soviet intervention. Mr 
Bilak’s action caught Mr Husak, whose 
signature is conspicuously missing, off 
balance. It may turn out to be the 
most serious attempt so far to isolate 
Mr Husak, who is now viewed as a 
moderate in the shifting Czech political 
spectrum. And it may have been 
inspired by the Russians. 

There is a strong smell of anti¬ 
semitism about the latest resolution, 
which heaps vituperation on the heads 
of Ota Sik, inward Goldstuetker, 
Frandsek Kriegel and others of Jewish 
origin and points an accusing finger, at 
them for their part in the events that 
provoked the Russian invasion. Until 
now, Mr Hiuak has avoided adopting 
an and-riopfaftor an anid-semifdc pc^re 
and has resisted pressure for trials 
against these men, who are mosdy 
living in exile. The Russians, through 
their proxies, may have decided to 
alter that. 

Mr Bilak’s squib obviously embar¬ 
rassed Mr Husak. In^ August, 1968, 
when he eame back from Moscow, 
Mr Hus^ stated unequivocally that 
** the lea^g engam of party and state 





The Russians s$y th^ Hked 


neither requested this intervention nor 
invited the armies in.” Somebody must 
be lying. 

If further evidence were needed of 
the Russian hand in the rewriting of 
Czech history, is was supplied a 
member of the Soviet embassy in 
Prague who recently told party Hard¬ 
liners that Czechoslovak deveApJimenta 
“ have to be seen in the broader con¬ 
text of the evolution since the Soviet 
party’s 20th congress.” That was when 
Mr Khrushchev first denounced Stalin. 
Why should the Russians want |o blow 
up the story of the Czechs “ inviting ” 
them in in 1968 ? It may he paitiy 
a house-cleaning operation leading 
to the Soviet party congress in March. 


Poland 


The warning from 
Gdansk _ 

More heads will roll at the meeting of 
the Polish communist party’s central 
committee that is coming up in a few 
days’ time if the militant workers of 
Gdansk have their way. They were the 
first to come out against Mr Gomulka’s 
drastic food price increases in Decem¬ 
ber. They staged brief token strikes 
early this week and invited the new 
party leader, Mr Gierek, to come to 
Gdansk and hear their grievances. 
What they are after is a mil putrfic 
inquiry into the December crisis, the 
release of the demonstrators who were 
locked up during the disorders and the 
purnshmenK of party officials reqxin- 
sible for what hap^ned. Iheir par* 
tkular bites noires are Mr Kociolek, a 
former party boss who insulted demon* 
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strkton during a visit to Gdansk in 
Decenodber, and General Moczari who 
is accused of giving 'the security forces 
the authority tek shoot denionatra)Cors. 

It is hard to tikt how Mr Gierek 
could sack two such prominent party 
leaders at this stage (even if he wanted 
to) without giving people the impres¬ 
sion that the party is weak and divided. 
Such action might also spark off a 
power struggle within the party. But 
Mr Gierek may try to use the central 
committee meeting to get rid of some 
more unpc^ular provincial party bosses 
identified as Gomulka men. Whether 
that would sait$sfy the critics is very 
doubtful. 

Can Mr Gierek at least satisfy the 
demands for less work and more pay to 
offset the effects of higher food and 
fuel prices ? Lower-paid workers with 
big families are now getting some relief 
in the form of higher family allow¬ 
ances, wages and pensions. But the 
government can hardly offer much 
more until the economic reform begins 
to show results. 

Judging by this week’s events in 
Gdandc, the wCrkers are not going to 
lie still. They forced the government 
to back down a brt in December. They 
may seek to wring some substantial 
Concessions out of a cabinet that still 
finding "its feet. Mr Gserek may have 
to dig his heels in, ^ and even to use 
force a^nst strikers and demon- 
straitors. But even if no more blood is 
spiillt, the outlook is not good for his 
plan Ikf repair his party’s badly 
damaged relations with the country’s 
industrial workers. 


India ' . 

The descent to 
anarchy is easy 

PROM OUR mOIA COnRCS^NpENT 

Political gang waxfare claimed 14 lives 
in Wept Be^al on Sunday to set a 
new record m that viotoncor^den 
state. As the March gth doqUe^efobtion 
foT the central parliamicM^ dtid 
ettate assesmUy draws near, tiie violei^. 
is growiitt ^dSly bloodier. The miKr' 
tant Maixist communists tuti^e 
launched a massive drive to fiquidate 
the strongljolds of the Naxalites. These 
Maoist extremists, who began as rural 
landgrafabers but now operate moedy as 
urban terrorists in Calcutta and the 
* 8urroundi^|||area, are making a deters 
mined prevent the elections 

altogeth^M^^^r main aim is to , 


The murders have succeeded ^n 
immobilising the Marxiiets’ election 
oampaign in some areas. TbSs is why 
they f^ they must settle scores with 
the Naxalites at once. The Naxalites 
have found new allies among other 
parties who are keen to contain the 
powerful Marxists. So the battle lines 
are getting blurr^, often making it 
impGssible to discover who is killing 
whom. 

Despite the special powers recently 
given them by parliament, the police 
have been unable to cope with tlie 
escalating violence. With several 
policemen knifed to death every week, 
morale is difficult to maintain. This is 
illustrated by the case of a former 
judge appointed to inquire into the 
murder of several youths. After he 
himself was stabbed, he decided to go 
back into retirement. Another fadtor 
which makes policemen hesitant to take 
tough measures, particulaify against 
the MairxiSts, is the possibillity that the 
election will make mem the masters 
once again. 

The Marxist-dominated 11-party 
United Front which presided over 
West Bengal’s descent into anarchy will 
not be contesting the forthcoming 
elections. Confident of their strength, 
the Marxists are going ft afone this 
time, except for token gestures to 
various small satellite parties. Another 
combination of left-wing parties will 
be in the‘ field, headed by the pro- 
Moeoow communists. Mrs Gandhi’s 
Congress nuty and ks friends will con¬ 
stitute a third fronit and there will be a 
fourth as well, consisting mainly of the 
arril^rKlhi Cdhgre9s. 

Marxists, with a solid block of 
supporters,, stand to gairi from this 
spiiiDtering of votes. There is a real pos- 
sibSlilty the Marxists will take the 
hugest share of the state assembly isoats. 
9u)t without their fornier coalition part¬ 


ners ^ey are unlStely to win an out- 
righlt majority. So & deadfockod 
aissembly may be the result. This will 
only help the Naxalftea to prove their 
point that the parliamentary process 
has no future, at least not in West 
Bengal. 


Indochina _ 

Padding 
the great rear 

Ever since the fighting started in Cam¬ 
bodia, the great mystery about the 
Indochina war has been the strategy 
of the North Vietnamese. A recent 
series of articles in the New York 
Times by the Canadian journalist, Mr 
Michael Maclear (one of the few people 
who have been allowed to visit North 
Vietnam twice), has helped to clarify 
what has been happening in Hanoi 
since the death of Ho Chi Minh. Mr 
Maclear concludes that at the end of 
a long power struggle it seems that Le 
Duan, the first secretary of the North 
Vietnamese communist party, has 
finally established his supremacy over 
his rivals. He points to the absence of 
Truong Chinh, his foremost opponent, 
and two other leaders closely identified 
with the Chinese line—Nguyen Duy 
Trinh, the foreign minister, and Le 
Due Tho, the party theorist^—from two 
recent meetings of the naitional 
assembly. 

Le Duan has always been inclined 
to place greater stress on industrialisa¬ 
tion, and on economic liberalisation, 
than his domestic rivals. The North 
VietAamese are^ now talking about 
economic reconstruction at home as 
a means of building up strength to 
put^e a protracted war in the south. 
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The minister of vocational education, 
Ta Quang Buu, even described the 
“ needs of the war ’* as secondary. He 
said in a recent interview that “our 
main objective is reconstruction and 
future development” The North 
Vietnamese are aiming to increase 
agricultural productivity and to pro¬ 
mote a rapid transition to heavy 
industry—and their methods include 
material incentives and bonuses that 
would have been regarded as near- 
heretical a few years ago. The govern¬ 
ment’s new stress on economic develop¬ 
ment should not be taken to mean that 
Hanoi is pulling out of the war in the 
south. But measures like the recent 
decree exempting technical students 
and their instructors from military 
service mean that the North Viet¬ 
namese now believe that they cannot 
sustain an indefinitely protracted war 
without building up their domestic 
base. 

The other great change in the Indo¬ 
china war in recent weeks has been 
the increasing involvement of Ameri¬ 
can air power in Cambodia. The 
Americans have helped the Cambo¬ 
dians and the South Vietnamese in 
their attempts to clear Route 4 
between the capital and the port of 
Kompong Som by sending in B-52 
bombers and providing logistical sup¬ 
port, including helicopters. It is not 
clear how far this support—originally 
justified as “ air interdiction ” designed 
to ease the withdrawal of American 
troops from South Vietnam—has 
extended. Newspaper photographs 
showing an American soldier running 
to board a helicopter in southern 
Cambodia have heightened the sus- 
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picion that American advisers, and 
radio operators, have been active on 
the ground in Cambodia. And the 
senatbrs and congressmen who have 
tried to limit American involvement in 
Cambodia are likely to react even more 
strongly to the statement by the 
Defence Secretary, Mr Laird, on Wed¬ 
nesday in which he refused to set limits 
to the use of American air power in 
Cambodia. 

But the signs are that the bid to 
clear the communists from the vitally 
important southern highway has been 
meeting with some success. There are 
two very vulnerable passes along Route 
4. The South Vietiiamese claim to 
have cleared the Stung Chay pass, and 
the Cambodians have opened part of 
the six-mile-long Prich Nil pass. The 
threat to Pnom Penh’s land communi¬ 
cations persists. But it is a good 
sign tfiat the North Vietnamese still 
seem reluctant to commit large num¬ 
bers of troops for fighting inside Cam¬ 
bodia ; and the new emphasis on 
agricultural and industrial production 
in the north is likely to keep things 
that way. 

Indonesia _ 

It hurts but it 
works 


A military regime that consciously 
sacrifices hardware for a hard currency 
is the rarest of species. This is what 
General Suharto’s goverrmient has 
done in Indonesia since it started to 
sort out the chaos left by President 
Sukarno five years ago. The extent of 
the sacrifice is unquestionable: 
depredated equipment and lack of 
spare parts have drastically cut the 
effectiveness of Indonesia’s aimed 
forces. But the economic rewards have 
been substantial. This month President 
Suharto confiimed in his budget speech 
that for the second year in a row 
currency and prices had remained 
essentially stable and inflaition had 
been held to below lo per cent—^all 
this in a country where a 650 per cent 
annual inflation was once the norm. 

The success of Indonesia’s stabili¬ 
sation effort is mainly due to the 

f iresident’s strong political will—to 
bllow the advice of his economists 
(while disregarding that of fellow 
generak) and to s&Jt to a balanced 
budget and strict monetary control, no 
maitter what. It has been strengthened 
by the readiness of creditor countries 
to reschedule Indonesia’s debts and to 
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pledge new aid—$640 million for 
* 971 - 

Indonesian economists admit that 
if they had foreseen today’s huge 
unemployment problem and the 
criticism the government would suffer 
for it, they might not have had the 
courage to attempt to stabilise so fast. 
There is no prospect that unemploy¬ 
ment can be reduced in a major way 
in the next few years since an estimated 
million people enter the labour force 
annually and each new job is said to 
require $4,000 in investment. So 
the government is concentrating on a 
slightly more manageable labour 
problem—the overstaffing and imder- 
payment of government employees. 

President Suharto has now an¬ 
nounced that civil service and military 
salaries will rise by up to a third 
next April ; on top of last year’s 50 per 
cent increase, this represents a doubling 
of pay in one year. Even so, civil 
servants will not 1^ in sight of a living 
wage and they will undoubtedly 
continue to moonlight on government 
time. But the new measures, which will 
cost the government more than $100 
million, should help to postpone the 
day when economic dis^ntent boik 
over into political unrest. The govern¬ 
ment hopes to make some compen¬ 
satory saving by cutting the swollen 
ranks of the army by 50,000 a year. 
Since redundancy in any sphere is 
potentially dangerous, and in ^e army 
more so than most, the regime is 
showing some political courage. It 
remains for the economists to come up 
with schemes for putting these 
demobilised servicemen to woik. 

In harsh economic terms, unemploy¬ 
ment carries one advantage for 
Indonesia; it keeps wage levels the 
lowest in south-east Asia and thus 
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makes Indonesia attractive to foreign 
investors with labour-intensive projects. 
The first export-oriented industries are 
starting^ to trickJle in, if not as fast 
as factories aimed at the home market. 
Local economists are hoping to attain 
a 10 per cent annual growth in exports 
from cheap labour alone. 

Brazil _ 

Those without 
hope _ 

FROM OUR BRAZIL CORRCSPONOENT 

The fighting this month in Caninde, a 
small township in the state of Geara, 
was a reminder of how the 20 million 
or so inhabitants of north-eastern 
Brazil have missed out on the rapid 
economic development of the centre 
and the south. A Zolaesque clash 
between mercenaries hired at 14s a day 
by the owner of a large estate to 
evict a group of “ squatters ” (some of 
whom had been farming the land for 
more than 30 years) led to four deaths, 
including that of the acting police 
chief, who was felled by a sickle blow. 

The farm labourers’ leader ran away 
and gave himself up to the police in 
Fortsdeza, the state capital. He has 
since said that some of his friends 
arrested in Caninde have been tortured. 
A labour ministry delegate candidly 
observed that the unsavoury affair was 
the product of social injustice since 
landowners continue to ignore workers’ 
rights and treat them badly. 

The Caninde incident is only one 
symptom of the hunger, unemployment 
and poverty which,^ after ten years of 
conscious effort by the authorities, still 
beset the seven states of the north-east. 
Ironically, it is the relatively better-off 
people who live on the iseini-arid sertao 
whose sufferings have again drawn 
attention to the problems of the region. 
For six months, the drought on the 
sertao has withered crops, killed off 
the cattle and driven thousands of 
desperate people on to the roads to the 
coa^ in search of food and jobs. Rioits 
and the sacking of food stores alerted 
the government to the need for 
emergency action. Some 140 “work- 
fronts ’’ provide temporary employment 
for half a million drought victims in 
Pernambuco alone. But this is only a 
palliative. 

A visitor to Recife today cannot fail 
to be impressed by the growth of 
industry ^e extension of the power 
netwQ!|u||^ miles of new roads and 
the finniental irrigation projects. 


Ihcy give the impression of genuine 
progress. Sudene, the federal develop¬ 
ment agency, has created new 
iTndustries benefidng about 450,000 
people. But the industrial magic has 
barely affected the backward agri¬ 
cultural sector, which is still held in 
thrall by an obstinate landowning class 
terrified of change and perpetuating 
archaic methods at the expense of the 
taxpayers who provide the subsidies. 

iSenhor Nilo Coelho, the outgoing 
governor of Pernambuco, is a refresh¬ 
ingly frank politician. Though proud 
of the growing infrastructure of his 
state, and of the admirable low-cost 
housing which he has created in Recife 
and other places, he admits that the 
sugar zone, where over i million people 
depend on ithe cane industry, is a 
disgrace and a potential focus of 
revolt. The government will have to 
go beyond its present economic blue¬ 
print. 

Haiti _ 

The next comedian 

Haiiiti’s dictator, Presadent “ Papa Doc ” 
Duvalier, has always encouraged his 
people to believe that he is immortal. 
But immortality is difficult to believe 
of a man who is a diabetic, has had 
two heart attacks, and has suspected 
cancer of the rectum. So it is not sur¬ 
prising that President Duvalier has 
been cautiously clearing the way for 
his son, Jean-Claude, a 20-year-old 
law student, to succeed him. 

In his new year message. President 
Duvalier compared the position of 
Jean-Claude with that of Octavius, 


who was only 19 when he claimed 
the succession to Julius Caesar. 
Octavius had to fight a bloody civil 
war before he made himself emperor, 
and Jean-Claude may have similar 
trouble in trying to take over tiny 
Haiti. Last April the Haitian coast¬ 
guard mutinied and shelled the presi¬ 
dential palace before sailing off into 
exile. But the ground is being prepared 
for Jean-Claude. On the last Armed 
Forces’ Day, it was Jean-Claude who 
pinned the medals on the soldiers. The 
officer corps was purged last month, 
probably to bring in men regarded as 
loyal to Jean-Claude. Yet the army 
has little reason to be loyal to ithe 
Duvalier family. The Ton tons 
Macoutes, the all-pervasive para-mili- 
tary force organised to counterbalance 
the army, have had all the favours ; 
and Jean-Claude, like his father, will 
probably have to rely on them. 

Jean-Claude can expect to inherit 
an economy that is inching forward 
after a decade of decline. President 
Duvalier made Haiti the poorest 
country in Latin America by driving 
away all foreign enterprise. Even crop¬ 
spraying planes were banned for fear 
they would be used by rebels. But the 
new feeling of greater stability has 
brought some foreign companies back 
to exploit the cheap labour. American 
baseballs and brassieres are made there. 

There are hopes that Jean-Claude 
Duvalier may prove less unbalanced 
(than his father. He is said to enjoy 
women and fast cars—no great quali¬ 
fication for a loader, but prcfeiable to 
Papa Doc’s penchant for preserving the 
heads of his enemies and consulting 
the entrails of a chicken. 
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New York blacked out—and it could happen again 

Energy or environment? 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Late last summer the United States 
realised forcibly 1:hat it was growing 
faster than its supply of energy and, 
indeed, that its future growth might 
be curtailed for lack of the plentiful 
and cheap fuel on which the counitry’s 
industrial development had depended 
in the pasit Americans have been using 
per cent more energy each year 
since 1965, compared with an increase 
of only 3 per cent a year in the decade 
before tliat The use of energy is now 
going up faster than the national out¬ 
put of goods and services Suddenly 
there was not enough to go round 
The immediate crisis, brought about 
by a coincidence of surprises that could 
hardly have been forecast, took the 
form of brown-outs and load-shedding 
by electric power companies all along 
the east coast, warnings that stocks of 
coal (at the Tennessee Valley 
Authonty’s generators, for example) 
had dropped far below the safety level 
and complaints from municipalities 
and industnal consumers in New 
England ithat they could not buy the 
fuel oil needed to heat their schools 
and factones in the coming winter At 
the same time paces were zooimng up , 
residual oil cost 6o per cent more and 
coal 50 per cent more than ilt had a 
year before and the TVA raised its 


electncity charges by 25 per cent 

Partly because the demand for 
energy was reduced by the stake at 
tlie General Motors Corporation and 
the nationwide recession, the threat of 
breakdown this winter has been 
avoided so far—although only just, as 
is shown by the cutback of voltage for 
3^ hours all over New York State on 
Tuesday This was the result of severe 
cold , more of the same or a strike, 
either on the railways or in the coal 
mines, or an interruption in supplies 
of oil from the Middle East or North 
Afnca—all quite possible—would 
probably bang emergency conditions 
again But even if the east coast, where 
the difficulties are greatest, escapes this 
winter, it will be several years before 
the situaltion can be stabilised on a 
longer-term basis 

The nse in prices seems sure to con¬ 
tinue, with the regulated fuels, natural 
gas and pnvaltely produced electncity, 
going up as soon as the necessary per¬ 
missions have been obtained This 
should help to check the growth in 
demand by encouraging users of fuel 
and power to be less extravagant and 
more efficient. And expert planners, 
having been caught once with their 
forecasits down, will be more lavish 
in their estimates in future The gas 


and electncity companies in Califorma, 
smugly accustomed to keeping up with 
a rate of growth that has always 
exceeded expectations, have been able 
to meet all demands so far. 

But the new factor in t!l;ie planning 
of the companies producing and using 
energy, and the one that underlies 
nearly all their troubles, both present 
and prospective, is the sudden emer¬ 
gence of public concern, at all the 
articulate levels of society, about the 
deterioration in the environmenlt To 
more and more Amencans today 
quahty is of greater importance than 
quantity As a result operaltors of fac¬ 
tones and power plants are now 
restricted as to the sulphur content of 
the fuels they use ,' in many distncts 
I pel cent is now the maximum This 
has changed the whole pattern of the 
demands for fuel, at least until “ stack 
control of sulphur emissions has become 
more general—as it must Another 
result IS that companies which want to 
drill for oil in the sea, strip coal off 
the hillside or build electricity genera¬ 
tors in beauty spots find it increasingly 
difficult to get the necessary permission 

Even when this is obtained opponents 
can delay the start of a project by 
what often seems like an almost endless 
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series of appeals to the courts. “Sue 
and sue and sue a.t<ain ” seems to be the 
slogan. Because in the past coal, oil and 
power companies have not always 
shown great concern for the public 
interest, judges tend to favour the 
environmentalists. But sympathies 
may change if the time comes when 
men lose their jobs because their fac¬ 
tory is short of fuel or when there is 
regularly no electricity to cook the 
steak. 

Congress is already concerning itself 
in various ways with the question of 
ensuring sufficient energy during the 
next decade or so. A report, presumably 
accompanied by recommendations on 
the w^hole matter, is coming shortly 
from the energy committee of the 
President’s Domestic Council, under 
Mr Paul McCracken. With the help 
of the President’s Office for Emergency 
Planning this group was responsible for 
the special measures which seem to 
have averted the crisis this winter. 

That situation arose partly, it can be 
argued, because respoiisit)ility for the 
various types of fuel, even though they 
are interdej^endent, is divided among 
a number of government departments. 
Many fx^ople believe that responsibility 
for all energy questions should be con¬ 
centrated in one agency, dhe new 
Secretary of tlie Interior wants to 
establish at least a national }x>licy for 
energy. What has happily been stimu¬ 
lated by the present shortage is negotia¬ 
tion with Canada over a much-needed 
continental policy for energy. 

Oil began it 

New Englanders have long b(*en 
complaining of the high price of the 
fuel oil on which their energy- 
short region depends, for heating in 
tlie icy winters especially. American 
refiners almost gave up producing 
residual oil because more profit was to 
be made from petrol and other 
products. So New England has come to 
rely on imports for its fuel. 

Last year’s crisis began when the 
breaking of tlie piptdine to the Mediter¬ 
ranean from the Persian Gulf and the 
restriotlions on petroleum from Libya 
pushed up tanker rates and so the price 
of im]X)r^ted oil. Moreover the impiorted 
oil is “ sweet,” short of sulphur, unlike 
most American oil and the demand for 
it went up as city governments applied 
the new dean air regulations. So muni¬ 
cipal undertakings, required by law to 
solicit competitive bids for their sup¬ 
plies each year, found that no one 
wanted to|^)l. their contracts. So did 
small busiiiessmen, who could not 
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afford to buy in advance. 

Before long, under pressure from 
politicians and officials, American oil 
eoinpanies managed to find enough 
heating oil to get the .schools and power 
plants through the winter. With prices 
going up, they will probably rearrange 
tlieir refining operations permanently 
in order to produce inoie residual, 
though much of it will have to be 
desulphuri.sed. But the publicity under¬ 
lined the fact that the United States 
is now dependent on oil imported from 
overseas for an essential part of its 
.supplies, even though imports are 
restricted by the controversial quota 
regulations. Moi'eover, from present 
indications this dependence is going to 
increase, even when the oil from the 
great new fields on the North Slope 
of Ala.ska begins to come to market. 

I'hat it will be coming in alx>ut 
three years’ time now seems almost 
certain. This week’s confrontation with 
the oil-producing countries of the 
Middle East and Africa (.see page 58) 
comes at a convenient time, making it 
hard to argue against the Department 
of the Interior’s finding that the 
naltional security is more important 
than the ecological risks that have been 
holding up the Alaskan pipeline. 

The environment has also had to 
take second place to the need for more 
oil from the fields off the coast of 
California and in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Leasing was stopped after an offshore 
well broke loose two years ago and 
polluted the coast of Santa Barbara. 
But the govemmenit has now resumed 
selling the!se lea.ses, very profitably. 


A gas strike ? 

These offshore wells should also bring 
additional supplies of natural gas, the 
fuel that is most popular at present 
becau.se its sulphur content is low. But 
in spite of the unsatisfied demand for 
natural gas, exploration for new fields 
and development of proved ones has 
been falling off. The companies say 
that, with costs as they now are, it 
is not worth drilling new wells unless 
the Federal Power Commission allows 
them to charge higher prices. But the 
companies are frequently^#accused of 
having in effect staged a strike in order 
to force the FPC to put up prices. 
The Federal Trade Commission is now 
considering whether there is any 
evidence for this charge. Meanwhile 
the FPC is in fact nearing the end of 
the lengthy proceedings necessary 
before prices can \ye changed and 
increases are expected shortly. 

It will be three years or so, however, 
before gas starts to be availalde from 
any new fields that may now l)C 
developed. Among other things extra 
pipelines have to be built—and their 
saf('ty may l)e challenged by the 
environmentalisits. do fill the hiatus 
and to add to the penuanent supply, 
nuich interest is being taken in ]ic|uefied 
natural gas, which can be brought in 
by tanker from oil fitdds in Algeria 
and other placets where now it goes to 
waste. But LNG is unlikely ev^er to be 
cheap and its use would seem to be as 
a stop-gap in emergencies. 

Coal unlimited 

Stepping up the output of oil and gas 
means that the country’s reseives of 
the.se fuels will be exhausted sooner 
than they might have been ; according 
to some reliable estimates they could 
run out early in the next century if 
consumption increases as it is expected 
to do. It is questionable whether either 
oil or gas should now be used as fuel, 
since both are so valuable chemically, 
when reserves of coal in the United 
States are practically unlimited— 
enough for at least a thousand years, 
it is said. Yet one factor in last 
autumn’s crisis was the difficulty of 
obtaining coal to replace residual oil as 
a fuel. 

Power companies ^were the main 
sufferers and the situation arose where 
they had put their trust in nuclear 
reactors. In many cases deliveries of 
these have been delayed by failures at 
the manufacturing end and they have 
often proved more difficult to instal 
and operate than was anticipated ; 
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“ All I Want Is Just All The Power There Is ” 

protests from the environmentalists also 
lield up licensincf in some cases. Of 65 
nuclear facilities due to l>e operational 
by 1976, 23 are f^ehind .schedule. 

Expecting to be able to retire their 
older coal-burning facilities, power 
companies did not enter into long-tenn 
contracts for coal. So they found it 
hard to obtain .supplies at^ the last 
minute, particularly at acceptable 
prices. Nowadays a new coal mine is 
seldom opened up unless its potential 
output has all been sold beforehand. 

At the same time the new coal mine 
safety Act, now l^egimiing to l>e strictly 
apphed, may bring the closing of 40 
per cent of existing mines, largely 
i)ecause of its health regulations ; it will 
add to the cost of producing coal from 
many of those that can stay open. On 
the other hand higher prices for coal 
have encouraged a new burst of surface 
(strip) mining, in the Appalachians 
particularly, 'fhis has the advantage 
of being safe and healtliy but it 
destroys the natural beauty of the 
mountains—.so here come the environ¬ 
mentalists again. As is being demon¬ 
strated by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, however, it is possible to 
restore the land and maybe even to 
improve it ; state laws usually require 
this but they vary in effectiveness. 

Because of their new prosperity and 
because under more efficient manage¬ 
ment they could be made more profit¬ 
able, many coal companies have been 
taken over in recent years by con¬ 
glomerates and particularly by oil 
companies which already have interests 
in natural gais and uranium. The sug¬ 
gestion is ohen made that this has had, 
or could have, the effect of eliminating 
competition between different types of 


fuels. So far the Department of Justice 
has not acted against such mergers 
under the anti-trust legislation, but it 
is now looking into their implications. 
So is the Federal Trade Commission. 

What's for power ? 

There is not much more hydro-electri¬ 
city to be developed in the United 
States although output can be increased 
with pumped storage plants ; elec¬ 
tricity generated at off-peak periods 
pumps water into reservoirs and it is 
then used to power generators when 
demand is high. But such plants 
impinge almost inevitably on beauty 
spots or wildernesses. The most famous 
example is the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York’s proposed plant 
at Storm King on the Hudson River 
which has been held up for 6 years 
by court action initiated by conserva¬ 
tionists. 

Many power plants are, of course, 
still fuelled by coal and s^>ine com¬ 
panies did have enough foresight to 
enter into long-term contracts with 
mining firms. In the desert east of Los 
Angeles a generator runs on coal slurry 
brought by pipeline nearly 300 miles 
from a mine in the Rocky Mountains. 
Off in the desert there is not yet much 
concern about air pollution from 
burning coal but this is causing more 
and more companies to regard nuclear 
plants as the only sati.sfactory way of 
expanding. They believe that the initial 
difficulties with the.se plants are being 
overcome ; last year 16 new nuclear 
generators were oixlercd, nearly as many 
as are now in operation. 

The great argument for them lias 
always been, and still is as far as 
electricity companies are concerned, 
that nuclear fuel pollutes the environ¬ 
ment less than any other. But the 
environmentali.sts do not accept this. 


Nuclear plants pour out hot water into 
the lakes or rivers on which they stand 
and raise the temperature in a way 
that alters the whole cycle of fish and 
plant life. Exactly how harmful this is, 
no one is sure. Experiments suggest 
that at least some aquatic life appre¬ 
ciates the warmth—oysters, for 
example ; efforts are also being made 
to develop methods of disjjcrsing the 
heat so quickly that it does not raise 
the temperature. 

The AEG has, naturally, great faith 
in nuclear generation. But there is 
growing concern, being blown up by 
a couple of its own employees, backed 
by a wealthy philanthropist, that the 
official standards for radiation emitted 
from these plants are far too high for 
health and safety. It is also contended 
that nuclear reactors have not been in 
operation long enough for there to be 
any certainty a'bout their reliability. 
When one considers the number of 
nuclear plants that are projected for 
the future, 'if the LTnited States is to 
become as dependent on this form of 
(Miergy as the power companies seem to 
expect, one cannot be blamed for 
wondering a little about current stan¬ 
dards for both thermal pollution and 
ladiation. 

But one obstacle to the growth of 
nuclear power may now have been over¬ 
come. I'he State of Minnesota has been 
defeated in an attempt to apply much 
higher standards against radiation than 
those set by the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission ; these have been declared to 
be the legally prevailing regulations 
over tlie whole country but the decision 
may be appealed. 

.Another obstacle, however, is that 
American supplies of uranium are far 
from inexhaustible ; they may run out 
by 19B0, according to one estimate. The 
an.swer to this is the breeder reactor, 
which produces its own fuel. But these 
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are not yet a practical prop)osition. 

One remedy for the possible short¬ 
age of p>ower is for f>eople to use less 
of it. In a vYay Americans are faced 
with a choice l>etween being conifort- 
alble in their homes or outside them. 
Certainly architects would do well to 
remember that the Jog cabin was more 
suited to the American climate than 
the glass-walled skyscraper. But auto¬ 
mation, a great consumer of electricity, 
is essential to modern industry and air 
conditioning, which has become so pre¬ 
valent that all over the country more 
electricity is now used in summer than 
in winter, is not just a luxury. People 
work better in cool factories and offices ; 
riots and crimes in cities might fall 
off if it was more comfortabh* indoors 
than on the streets in summer. 

Closer and stronger links between 
regional power systems would help— 
as the existing links already do. I'lie 
AEG reduced its use of power last 
summer to help New York. But the 
Pacific coa'it intertie, between Califor¬ 
nia and the north-west, is still unique 
as an interchange system. Unfortunately 
the construction of new transmission 
lines also often brings protesits. 

2000 and after 

Those who take a longer view, looking 
into the next cemtury, have a happier 
outlook than those whose concorn is 
witlli the immediate future. Each one 
may push his own particular interest, 
anxious to nobble some government 
research money, but between them 
they offer plenty of hope—and may 
even bring down the cost of energy. 

The experts point out the wasteful¬ 
ness of present methods of producing 
and transmitting electricity and of 
getting oil and gas out of the ground. 
They talk of gasifying and liquefying 
coal at the mine, processes which 
would make it practical to develop the 
low-grade deposits in the west and 
which also remove sulphur from the 
coal. Petroleum from oil shale, also 
plentiful in the west, is feasiible if the 
price is right. Nuclear explosions to 
release natural gas from underground 
rock have already been tried. One day 
fusion reactors will, it is hoped, 
replace the fission process that requires 
uranium. Geothermal energy is already 
being used ; next should come solar 
enei^. Then there are processes 
which would eliminaite the steam cycle 
in generating electricity and there are 
the fuel ceils used in space craft. 
Such advances may re¬ 

concile thi|f clm beitween energy and 
environmt^, quantity and quality. 


Power from the earth 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT \N CALIFORNIA 

A new source of electric power came 
closer last month when Congress 
passed, and President Nixon signed, a 
bill opening up the federal lands in 
the west for the development of geo¬ 
thermal resources—^the heat under the 
earth’s surface which erupts occasion¬ 
ally in hot .springs, geysers and boiling 
mud pots. Over a million acres of 
public lands were closed to exploration 
about three years ago until a geo¬ 
thermal policy could be worked out 
Under the new act pioneers, who staked 
out their claims as long ago as 1962, 
will be given preference, but they will 
have to meet the highest competitive 
bid if the land which they want to lease 
contains known “ hot sfx>ts.’* No 
exploitation will be allowed in national 
parks, so the Old Faithful geyser in 
Yellowstone National Park is safe. 

No one knows how much electricity 
Americans could generate from ihe 
earth’s own heat. But the Interior 
Department’s Geological Survey says 
that some i 3 million acres of land, 
mainly in the west, have potential 
steam reserves representing about 
3t),i)0() megawatts of electric jxiwei 
capacity. The potential geothermal 
resources of the west are put at 
between 5 and 10 per cent of its fossil 
fuel resources. 

Several factors make the prospect 
inviting One is America’s apparently 
insatiable demand for electricity 
Another is the cleanliness of this .source 
Converting underground heat into 
electrical energy docs not involve any 
pollution of the air and some of the 
waste products are expected to find 
markets. In many western areas, geo¬ 
thermal re.souiccs could meet local 
needs for [X)wer more efficiently than 
any other source of energy. 

A sign that geothernial resources may 
prove larger than has been thought is 
the recent discovery, in the and 
Imperial Valley on the border between 
Mexico and California, of enormous 
reservoirs of hot water which geologists 
say arc trapped a mile below the crust 
of the earth in volcanic-splinfercd rock. 
Estimates of this supply of hot water 
are so vast that wells spotted over some 
1,800 square miles could make available 
about 25,000 megawatts of power a 
year. This is almost as much as the 
enrire state of Galifoniia uses now. 

In addition Dr Robert Rex, the chief 
geologist on this government-sponsored 
project, claims that the water is 
relatively low in .salinity and could be 
desalted for industrial and agricultural 
use as a by-product of producing the 
electric power. Mexico is already 
building a power plant to exploit the 
heat in the same geologic trough. The 
Southern California Edison Company, 
the major producer of electricity in the 
area, declares that it is “ ready to go ” 



Nature fills the energy gap 


if some comjxiny will start drilling the 
wells Particularly sinking is the 
enthusiasm for the enterprise of the 
aerospace industry, which feels that the 
development of geothermal lesourccs is 
something for which it is fitted. 

All this excitement is probably pre- 
niatuie (Geologists experienced in 
drilling for steam power say that 
research is still needed on the tools and 
the techniques And who will provide 
the money ^ But anotlier geothermal 
field in California has shown that solid 
rewards can be w^on. Ninety miles north 
of San Francisco the Pacific Gas uid 
Electiic Com]>any is harnessing natuial 
steam fumcroles hissing from a hillside 
known as The Geysers This is the only 
example of production of geothermal 
power in the country and the only 
private enterprise of us kind m the 
world At The Geysers the Union Oil 
Company has joined forces with two 
pioneer developers, the Thermal Power 
Company and the Magma Power 
Company, and has advanced the tech¬ 
nology of coping with the corrosion 
involved in geothermal production and 
w^ith the runaway proclivities of this 
enormous .surge from the depths of the 
earth, once it has been let out. 

PG&E has announced that it is 
increasing capacity at The Geysers 
from 82,000 kilowatts today to 300,000 
kilowatts in the next two years, tripling 
its investment of $10 million. But even 
more impressive is iu plan to add 
100,000 kilowatts each year after that. 
Geologists now say that this remote 
countryside, where cows munch among 
the plumes of hissing steam, contains 
enough heat to develop 3 million 
kilowatts a year. And at 4.8 mills per 
kilowatt hour, it can compete with the 
cheapest hydro-electric power. 
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Back on the beat 

A/fiW York 

Tuesday evening’s end of the six-day 
strike of New York City’s policemen 
has been greeted with relief by the 
sorely tried inhabitants and by the 
city authorities, for the strike seemed 
to realise everyone’s worst fears about 
the future of the city, f’ortunately the 
worst did not happen. There was none 
of the looting and violence that 
marked the Montreal police strike of 
October, 1969. The extreme cold kept 
people off the streets and a skilful 
deployment of the resources remaining 
to the police department (detectives, 
oHicei-s and cadets) allowed the most 
essential services to be maintained. 
But it was widely felt that this was 
only a respite and that the effort made 
by the police wlio remained on the 
beat could not go on forever. On 
Monday the Police C'ommissioner, Mr 
Patrick Murphy, spoke of requesting 
the jjresence of the National (iuartl 
and if tli<* strike had continued much 
longer it seems certain that it would 
have been brought 111. 

The imiiK'diate cause of the Wedk- 
out was the reversal by the State Court 
of Appeals of a decision granting })oIue 
patrolmen a retroactive rise m wages. 
The issue was whether their level of 
pay should always be in hxed ratio 
(“parity'’) to that of the sergeants 
and this question is now being decided 
by Justice Saypol of the State Supreme 
Court. But behind the legal question 
lurk many accumulated resentments. 


The strike was about an extra $2,700 
for each patrolman but it is doiubtful 
if the city has the hioney to pay it. But 
the strike was also against the Mayor, 
Mr John Lindsay, against the current 
investigation into police corruption, 
against the leniency of judges to 
criminals and against press criticism of 
the police. 

'riie delegates at a meeting of the 
Patrolmen’s Benevolent Association 
voted to go back to work by 229 votes 
to 112. But the president of the associa¬ 
tion, Mr Edward Kiernan, was cursed 
and threatened by angry policemen 
as he left the meeting and his position 
is now a precarious one. Militant young 
policemen consider tliat he has not done 
enough to get them a square deal from 
the city. Last Friday some of them 
smashed Mr Kiernan’s office and there 
are plans to unseat him in the union’s 
electkins next June. 

With all this angei still smouldering 
b(‘neatli the surface, the futuie rela¬ 
tions between the police and the city 
s(‘em likely to 1)0 storni\. Mayor 
Lindsay is insisting that the legal 
penalties uiuler tlie J a\ lor law, which 
forbids strikes of public employ(‘C‘s, 
must be imposed on the strikers. 'This 
could set off more trouble and much 
will also depend on what court has the 
final say about the patrolmen's 
“ parity ” claim. For the moment New 
Yorkers have taken their days without 
t[i(‘ police lightly, d'he mo$t usual 
comment has been “ We don’t see 
them around this neighbourhood any¬ 
way." But things may not go so well 
another time. 


Third arm 


Washington, DC 

President Nixon set up a third cabinet- 
level council in the White House this 
week, the Council on International 
Economic Policy, and recruited a new 
assistant to be its executive director, 
Mr Peter Peterson. A bright Chicago 
business manager and marketing 
specialist, Mr Peterson has been chair¬ 
man of the board of Bell and Howell, 
the electronics, photographic equip¬ 
ment and busine.ss machines firm which 
Senator Charles Percy left to go into 
politics seven years ago. Mr Peterson 
now leaves the firm to become assistant 
to the President for international econ¬ 
omic affairs and staff head of tiie new 
council—a position parallel, formally 
speaking, to those of Mr John Ehrlich- 
man at the head of the Domestic Coun¬ 
cil and Mr Henry Ki.ssinger at the 
National Security Council. 1 "he Presi-, 
dent presides over all three Ixidies. 

This is the foiinal stiurlure : what 
it means will, as usual, emerge in prac¬ 
tice from day to day, in staff work 
more than in for'mal meetings One 
tiling the new .staff is intended to do, 
according to the President’s memo- 
landuni setting it up, is to “achieve 
consistency between domestic and 
foreign economic policy ”; another, to 
“ maintain close co-ordination with 
basic foreign policy objcctiv^es." But 
which foreign policy objcctive.s are 
basic and which are not ? President 
Nixon himself remains the arbiter of 
this, and the voice he listens to most 
remains that of his assistant for national 
security affairs, Mr Kissinger. 

Mr Kissinger’s predecessor under 
Presiden't John.son had a deputy to co¬ 
ordinate the foreign economic policies 
of the Administration and the 
arrangement worked precty well. 
Indeed, President John.son’s manage¬ 
ment in foreign economic policy was 
more of a success than some ol his 
other foreign enterprises. It has not 
been the same under President Nixon, 
perhaps because the President and his 
closest adviser are more interested in 
world strategy and alliance politics 
than in economic affairs. Naturally 
economic problems have continued to 
arise but they hav^been left largely to 
the executive departments. 

Different departments can take diff¬ 
erent attitudes—one has only to listen 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
the State Department on the subject of 
Britain’s entry into the European com¬ 
mon market—and sooner or later the 
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White House may have to intervene. 
Or a foreign economic question may 
impinge on domestic economics, as has 
just happened with the negotiation on 
international oil prices. The fact that 
the function of managing foreign econ¬ 
omic policy in the White House lias 
been allowed, under the Nixon-Kissin- 
ger system, to wither away has now 
been, in a sense, formally recognised by 
creating a new body to exercise it. 


Priests' tale _ 

There was indignant scepticism last 
November when Mr J. Edgar Hoover, 
the head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, told a Senate subcom¬ 
mittee that two militant Roman 
Catholic priests, the Berrigan brothers, 
and a primarily Catholic anti-war 
society were plotting to kidnap a high 
government olhcial and sabotage gov¬ 
ernment propelty. .Their aim, Mr 
Hoover suggested, was to force the 
government to halt the bombing in 
south-east Asia and to release its 
so-called political prisoners—the young 
men wiio have chosen to go to jail 
rather tlian serve in Vietnam. Repre¬ 
sentative William Anderson of Tennes¬ 
see, springing to tlie prk'sls’ defence, 
demanded lliat Mr Hoover should pro¬ 
duce Ins evidence. It took six weeks 
but on januaiy Pith the FBI had its 
indictments. 

Fathei' Philip Berrigan, two other 
})iiests, a lapsed priest, a nun and a 
Pakistani scholar whose speciality is 
insurgent movements were charged by 
a giand jury in Pennsylvania with 
conspiring to blow up the heating sys¬ 
tem for government buildings and to 
kidnap Mr lleni-v Kissinger, the Presi¬ 
dent’s chief adviser on national 



Berrigans feeding the fire 
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security affairs. Seven other peoplci 
including Father Daniel Berrigan, 
were named as co-conspirators but 
were not charged, perhaps because 
they were wanted as witnesses ; the 
grand jury is still sitting and may i.ssue 
further indictments. 

If the Berrigan brothers did any 
conspiring, it was under the noses of 
prison officials. Both are .serving sen¬ 
tences for destroying the records of 
conscription Ixiard.s—Father Philip, 
six years for pouring animals’ blood 
on them and Father Daniel three for 
taking part with his brother and seven 
others (the “ Catonville Nine ”) in 
burning such records. These remark¬ 
able men are leaders of radical Catholic 
thought—Father Daniel is an out¬ 
standing poet, Father Philip a former 
lx>mbor pilot who is deeply involved 
in combating racial injustice—-and 
they live to expose what they regard 
as coinproini.ses with evil and inhuman¬ 
ity, both on tlie part of their country 
and of their church. 'Fhey call them¬ 
selves revolutionary and are prepared 
to destroy property, if neces.sary, but 
say that human life is .sacied. Whether, 
to revive the fading opposition to tfie 
war, they would .‘^eriouslv have con¬ 
templated a re.sort to cihninal violence 
is widely debated. 

'Fhc evidence which the government 
has produced so far is slight, but it 
would not lightly risk a repetition of 
the defeats it suffered in the con¬ 
spiracy cases brought against Dr Spock 
and the Chicago Seven. I’here is a 
loelief that the FBI must have planted 
an informant in the Berrigan circle. 
Consipiracy may be a difficult charge 
to prove but it is also hard to refute, 
as Mr William Kunstler, their lawyer 
(and the lawyer for other famous 
dissenters), points out. (Careless talk, 
even a joke, may be made to sound 
criminal. In a statement from prison, 
the Berrigan brothers called the 
charges an attempt by the government 
to defame tlie peace movement by 
“ caricaturing ” those who oppose the 
war. 

I’he case will be prosecuted vigor¬ 
ously and not just to save the face of 
the FBI, which has not forgiven the 
Berrigans for the chase that they led 
it (Father Daniel remained free for 
four months). The prosecution is being 
handled by the Internal Security 
Division of the Justice Department, 
which made its name in the conirnunist- 
hunting 1950s and is now be'ing 
rejuvenated and strengthened to handle 
a multiitude of cases of radical subver¬ 
sion. Conspiracy to kidnap is punish¬ 
able by life imprisonment. 




In black and white 

In response to pressure from a radical 
group among its own black employees 
in America, the Polaroid Corporation 
is making a special effort to help 
blacks in South Africa. For a trial 
period of a year this manufacturer of 
photographic equipment will increase 
the salaries and fringe benefits paid to 
the non-white employees of its distri¬ 
butor in South Africa ; Polaroid is 
also setting up educational programmes 
there and it will insjst on training 
blacks for important jobs. The com¬ 
pany will also consider starting black- 
run companies in other African nations. 
At the same time it has halted all sales 
of its film to the South African gov¬ 
ernment and has condemned apartheid. 
One of the most hard-hitting criticisms 
of tlic militants was that the Polaroid 
Corporation was helping to enforce the 
legal separation of the races in South 
Afi'ica by selling film to the govern¬ 
ment. This film was being used in the 
notorious pass books that black South 
Africans have to carry. 

If the company hoped to relieve 
tensions at home with its new pro¬ 
gramme, then it must be sadly dis¬ 
appointed. The militant Polaroid 
Revolutionary Workers’ Movement 
has said that nothing short of a com¬ 
plete pull-out from South Africa will 
satisfy it and that it will con¬ 
tinue its protests and boycotts until 
this is achieved. But Polaroid, which 
makes a point of recruiting large num¬ 
bers of its staff from the ghettoes and 
has pioneered training and educational 
programme.s in slum areas, maintains 
that withdrawing its business would 
harm rather than helj) black South 
Africans. The company appears to 
liavc considerable justification for its 
belief. Before deciding what policy it 
should adopt it sent four members of 
a committee appointed from its staff 
to look into the matter—two blacks 
and two whites—to South Africa 
to collect first-hand infonnation. Blacks 
there urged the company not to with¬ 
draw and gave their full support to 
the alternative plan. 

The South African government has 
registered its official anger and alann 
that Polaroid should attempt to inter¬ 
fere with its domestic policies ; but its 
actions indicate that it is no more 
anxious than the blacks to see the 
company withdraw. Visas were granted 
readily to the hiracial delegation and 
it was allowed to travel freely through 
the country and to associate with 
blacks. 1’he government is treading 
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carefully lest it trigger off an exodus 
of foreign businesses. American invest¬ 
ment, which runs second to that of the 
Unit^ Kingd^^Mii in almost all fields, 
a|l|ounts for 15 per cent of all foreign 
investment in South Africa. So far few 
of the 300 or so American companies 
with interests there have come under 
pressure of the kind that Polaroid or 
British companies have experienced, 
but there have already l>een rumblings 
against the General Motors CorpK)ra- 
tion and the Chase Manhattan Bank 
and there could lx; more to come. 


Money falls _ 

Interest rates have tumbled so fast 
during the past week that some big 
banks in the east were making their 
second cut in four days while banks in 
other parts of the country, where the 
demand for loans has not fallen so 
much, were still considering whether to 
go along with the earlier cut. The 
prime rate, which is charged to the 
banks’ most credit-worthy borrowers, 
has now Ijeen reduced for the sixth 
time in less than a year ; with die 
Bank of America, the country’s 
biggest commercial bank, finally falling 
into line, the rate now stands at 6 per 
cent everywhere, compared with 8^ 
less than a year ago. 7 'he discount rate, 
charged by the Federal Reserve Banks 
on loans to their member banks, is, at 
5 per cent, lower than it has been 
since 1968. The Treasury bill rate has 
not been so low since August, 1967. 

The banks have few hopes, how¬ 
ever, that lower interest rates will tempt 
borrowers back in the near future ; the 
economy will have to revive first. The 
recefssion now seems certain to be 
labelled officially as such. Figures for 
the gross national product show that, 
for the first year since 1958, real output 
has receded, if only by 0.4 per cent. An 


Plunging interest rates 



unexpectedly bad piece of news was the 
acceleration in price increases; as 
measured by the price deflator for the 
gnp. In the fourth quarter prices rose 
by 5.7 per cent at annual rates, com¬ 
part wifth 4.6 per cent in the pre¬ 
ceding quarter and 4.9 per cent a year 
earlier. For 1970 as a whole prices 
climbed by 5.3 per cent compared with 
4.7 per cent in 1969, the biggest jump 
since 1951, during the Korean war. 

President Nixon can draw some satis¬ 
faction from his success in forcing the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation to lessen 
the rise of 12 per cent which it was 
proposing to make in the price of 
structural steel, the steel needed for the 
reviving housing market. When the 
largest finii, the United States Steel 
Corporaticwi, contented itself with a rise 
of 6.8 per cent, Bethlehem had to climb 
down. But 6.8 per cent looks small only 
by comparison with 12 per cent and the 
Administration will have to watch out 
for the rise in the price of steel sheets 
and other products which are coming. 


Goodbye DDT 

'Fhe death of the dangerous pesticide 
DDT has been long and painful but 
now at last the agony is near the end. 
In compliance with a court order 
made earlier this month Mr William 
Ruckelshaus, the head of the new 
Environmental Protection Agency, is 
sending out orders this week canceling 
the registration of all the remaining 
uses of DDT which arc not already 
under notice of cancellation. This in 
itself would ndt guarantee an immedi¬ 
ate stop to sales and shipments of the 
pesticide ; manufacturers may appeal 
against the cancellation and the pro¬ 
ceedings may take anything up to two 
years to complete. But in a 6nal blow 
to the manufacturers the EPA is also 
to consider whether all use of DDT 
and the herbicide 2,4,5-T sihould be 
suspended immediately as imminent 
hazards to the public ; suspension 
ondejTS are not subject to any appeal. 

This move, coming so soon after the 
EPA took over the control of pesticides, 
herbicides and rodenticides from the 
Department of Agriculture, is a wel¬ 
come sign for conservationists. For the 
past two years they have been battling 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make him remove both DDT and 
2,4,5-T from the market. But Mr 
Ha^in sided with the fanners who 
were inclined to put the benefit of the 
pesticides to their crops before the 
danger to the public. 

With this victory out of the way the 
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protectors of the environment will now 
be able to spare more time for their 
fight against mercury pollution. At pre¬ 
sent too little is known about the 
product, which is used in the manu¬ 
facture of plastics, paper, disinfectants, 
pesticides, fungicides and electrical 
equipment, other than that it is dan¬ 
gerous, even lethal, in large doses. 
People were taken unawares last year 
when considerable quantities of mer¬ 
cury were found first in fresh water, 
and then in sea water, fish. In Decern- 
l>er the Food and Drug Administration 
ordered the withdrawal from the 
market of large supplies ^ tinned tuna 
fish and frozen swordfish which it 
thought were contaminated. 

In the case of tuna the FDA may 
have been unnecessarily cautious. Few 
samples contained a level of mercury 
over the 0.5 parts per million set as a 
danger line by the FDA although some 
scientists argue that this guideline is far 
too high to be safe. Nevertheless it now 
seems possible that fish acquire some 
mercury naturally and not only from 
industrial pollution. Levels of mercury 
over twice as high as those now pro¬ 
hibited have been found in preserved 
fish caught nearly half a cehtury ago. 

Meanwhile a study group has recom¬ 
mended that the Adminiistration should 
launch a programme to clear mer¬ 
cury out of the waterways as a matter 
of utmost urgency, to reduce the com¬ 
mercial use of mercury and to ban the 
highly dangerous pesticides which now 
contain the substance. President Nixon 
is expected to propose to the next Con¬ 
gress new federal legislation to tighten 
up the regulation of pesticides and to 
control harmful toxins such as mercury. 

Motor 

Business 

Th« currsnt issue No. 65. Jsnuary 1971 
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Our h9stesses are not 
necessarily beauty queens 


We demand more important things from them than just good 
looks They are selected, among 10-15 applicants for each 
vacancy, not only for their pleasant personalities and fluency 
in at least three foreign languages 

Most important of all is that they must have thoughtfulness 
and a genuine liking for people We can't teach them that, not 
even in our Air Hostess College 


With the exception of the Flight Deck crews, no SAS em¬ 
ployees are so stringently screened as our cabin attendants 
- pursers, stewards and hostesses We know how much they 
mean to your travel pleasure and comfort. 

We know how much they mean to the certainty that you 
will choose SAS next time 


PS// you should happen to recognize this girl on board SAS, she is Air 
Hostess Margaretha Angemark, and she (lies on our DC-fl roufes - 
mostly intercontinental 


Good people to fly with 


JUf. 
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BoMiidMr how simqiliious travel used to be? 

Not so long ago, travel was either first class or It’s a cruise ship with wings. The Lockheed 1011 
no class. Elegance was reserved for the favoured few. TriStar. 

But today almost anyone can travel in reason- While TriStar’s coach and tourist accommo- 

able comfort. First class just doesn’t mean that much dation will be merely luxurious, first class will be 
any more. sumptuous. 

Now there's an aircraft on its way that's going As a first class passenger you’ll relax in a 600 

to restore the first class traveller to his rightful place, mph drawing zoom. You can move sociablv about 



WBil till yon lly Triftai; 

under a room height ceiling. Relax in a chair that's 
more like a reclining chair than an airline seat. And 
you’ll have the privacy of small groupings of cabin 
fiumiture with never more than two seats abreast. 

Airlii;tes Ire already planning the delights and 
rewards of first class cruising on TriStar. So if you're a 
first class flyer, your day is coming. Soon. __ 


By the end of 1971, the Rolls-Royce powered 
TriStar will be ready for your first flight. 

From then on, it will be your aircraft. And the 
airlines that fly it, your airlines. 

Aft LocUiMd NltfriSbur 

Alrttdy prtertd bly Aii* Cmdi< Ait Jinuiiet, EaiMm, PSA. WfX tWK ^ 





T1 research 


'hJ>- 

takes a near loGK 
at ultrasouiid 


Tl advanced engineering in action! 
Important work on the visualisation 
of ultrasound at the Tl Research 
Laboratories, Hinxton Hall, near 
Cambridge, is part of a continuing 
programme to improve techniques 
for non-destructivetesting of welded 
and seamless steel pressure tube. 

Visualisation of ultrasound 

The programme includes the design of a 
new generation of high-speed ultrasonic 
equipment with electronic beam steering 
which eliminates the need for tube rotation 
in testing. The two methods of visualisa¬ 
tion developed by Tl are direct pulse 
images using a specially-developed 
Schlieren apparatus, and computer plot¬ 
ting. Schlieren methods for detecting de¬ 
viation of a parallel light beam caused by 
scattering, diffraction or refraction are well 
established. The techniques have already 
been used for the visualisation of con¬ 
tinuous ultrasound in liquids. But Tl 
research has led to the building of an ultra¬ 
sensitive Schlieren apparatus, in which 
pulsed ultrasound may be visualised both 
in water and in solids, with 'freezing' of the 
wave motion so that individual wavelets 
can be distinguished. 

Glass tubes are used as models as their 
elastic properties are very similar to steel. 
In a glass block, ultrasound has been 
clearly recorded as separate pulses split 
into longitudinal and shear waves. Fre¬ 
quencies down to 200 kHz may be used, 
the wavelength of which is 25 times that 
used in normal ultrasonic testing. This 
allows dimensions to be scaled up several 
times so that the effects of defects as 
small as 0-025 mm can be examined in 
magnified form. Computer visualisation 
makes use of a standard program which 
plots the path of ultrasound and the pulse 
shape. Power levels at different points in 
the wave can also be indicated, so focus¬ 
ing efficiency can be studied, and lens 
design optimised. Such theoretical studies 
are important as complementary tech¬ 
niques to Schlieren visualisation. 


Ultrasonic beam steering 

Development of improved ultrasonic tech¬ 
niques and equipment for production 
testing of steel tubes has been a continu¬ 
ous process for some years at Tl Research 
Laboratories. The main requirements are 
for increased speed of testing, reduced 
tube handling, and precision to higher 
standards. 

The Tl high speed ultrasonic tester now in 
use in production has 24 probes, mounted 
In a ring, which surround the tube. These 
are pulsed sequentially, and the tube is 
slowly rotated to provide complete circum¬ 
ferential scanning. This was an important 
breakthrough compared to the slow speed 
conventional rotating tube and single 
probe method. Theoretically, the addition 
of further probes up to 72 could eliminate 
rotation altogether for many tube sizes, 
but this would lead to far greater com¬ 
plexity In setting-up procedures. In fact. 



The ultra-sensitive Schlieren apparatus 
designed and built at Hinxton Hall 


for complete 100% testing and detection 
of all longitudinal, transverse and inter¬ 
mediate angle defects, over 1,000 probes 
would be necessary—an impossible piece 
of equipment for production use. Research 
was therefore directed at new techniques 
which would reduce mechanical setting¬ 
up procedures and improve thoroughness 
of testing to meet more stringent quality 
control standards. 


Following computer simulation, expei 
ments were made with a phased array 
ultrasonic transducers. Electronic switcl 
ing was developed so that the transduce 
could be electronically fired at corre 
time intervals relative to their distam 
from a desired focal point, and so contf 
bute to a combined ultrasonic beam. Th 
made it possible to utilise the array as 
'distributed probe'. With a continuoi 
circular array surrounding a tube, th 
focus of ultrasound from an arc of tram 
ducers can be made to travel around ar 
through the tube, providing a 100% ultn 
sonic testing with no mechanical rotatic 
of the tube or ultrasonic test head require 
Transducer firing times for the varioi 
tube sizes have been calculated by con 
puter and probes can be set up electroni( 
ally instead of mechanically when a tut 
size is changed. The probes were special 
developed by Tl and are smaller than ar 
used before. 

A complete experimental equipment h£ 
now been built comprising 90 transducei 
and associated electronics. 

This challenging work is just on 
example of the many types of funds 
mental and applied research undei 
taken throughout Tl—a £300 millio 
group of over 100 companies produc 
ing both industrial and consume 
goods._ 


ISeeChartos Churchill 
1907 Coventry Gauge 
1968TI/0E0 

1969 Coventry Gauge 

1970 Coventry Gauge 
1970 Crane Packing 


an advanced engineering grouf 

rTo: Tuba Invastmants Ltd, 

I Information Service, Bridgewater House, 

I Cleveland Row, St. James's, London 8W1 
Please send me the publication 
I Ten minutes with an 
I advanced engineering group. 

I Name 
I Address 

I_il 


0 Colour photo of ultrasonic pulses m a liquid taken with the 
aid of Schlieren apparatus developed by Tl 
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Books 


The god that failed 

CUBA: OR THE PURSUIT OF FREEDOM 

By Hugh Thomas. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 1.720 pages. 
£7 10s. _ 

It was as long ago as 1961 that 
Professoi Hugh Thomas first conceived 
the idea of writing an account of the 
Cuban revolution. Now he has linally 
delivered hiinsrlf of a gargantuan 
offering twice the length of “ War and 
Peace,” and in the bulk and fonnat of 
” Who’s Who.” Put no one should feel 
dismayed at the prospect of these 1,700 
pages of Cuban history, which, in fact, 
covTi a full iwo-hundred-year span 
from the capture of Il.ivana by the 
Biitish in iyb ‘2 to the j)resent da\. This 
book is never dull ; it gathers speed 
and background as its scope spreads out 
to include chapters on sugar, tobacco, 
education, population, with copious 
notes on almost every J^age' which are 
often as fascinating as the text. It is 
essentially a social history, distinguished 
throughout In the same painstaking 
research, the same e\e for colourful 
detail which made the author's “The 
Spanish Civil Wai ” both definitive 
and eminentK readable. 

But it is the drama and excitement 
of the Castio eia w'hich will appeal to 
most readers. With hindsight and 
scholarshi]) the authoi shows a clear 
line of development in Castr'o’s think¬ 
ing from the vague, liberal idealism of 
the early 1950s to his j^resent 
unorthodox brand of marxism. And 
Castro's marxism is no straitjacket : 
he wears it open at the neck and free 
on the shoulders like his native 
i^uayabera. 

This freedom of movement has been 
a characteristic of Castro’s way of life 
since his two-year guerrilla campaign in 
the Sierra Maestra, where he liegan to 
develop his remarkable talent for sur¬ 
vival. It was here—as the author makes 
clear—that he showed himself to be as 
able a politician as he was a successful 
guerrilla leader ; a fact that seems 
never to have been fully appreciated 
by the American State Department or 
intelligence authorities. 

Professor Thomas deals in con.sider- 
able detail with the view, widely held 



in the United States, that Castro was 
already a .secret communist in his 
student days ; and he finds plenty of 
evidence to refute it. Capitalism,” 
proclaimed ('astro to a nationwide 
television audience as late as 1959, 
“ kills by hunger. Communism kills 
those liberties so deai to man ” Xo 
wonder that Bias Roca, then secretarv- 
gericral of the (mban CiOimminist ])art\, 
was moved to jjiotest that ” Castro was 
endangering the iev()hitie)n b\ unleash¬ 
ing an anti-coinmunist campaign.” But 
the Cuban Communist l)art\ had a 
disc i])lined cadre and a ready-made 
organisation that Castro could use for 
Ills own ends , and he })rocceded to use 
them—as of course, they used him. 

It has clearly not been easy for a 
libcr'al historian, as Professor Thomas 
IS, to remain entirely impartial, 
particularly where the United States 
IS concerned. "Phis work would have 
been less readable if he had been. He 
cannot prevent his intense dislike of 
the CIA from .showing through—^and 
one sees why. Some readers will find 
him unexpectedly kind to Batista ; 
others may feel he is unduly harsh in 
his judgment of Che (mevara, whose 
cultivated ruthlcssncss towards the 
enemies of the revolution outweigh.s, 
in the author’s opinion, his innate 
compassion. 

The final chapters make depressing 
reading for the many who had high 


hopes that this was a “ good ” revolu¬ 
tion. 1’he lialance sheet which the 
author draws up shows only too clearly 
the unacceptable price which Cuban 
citizens today are having to pay for 
the sense of nationho^^ the full 
employment, the education and the 
advantages of aq embryonic welfare 
state which the new regime has brought 
them: the loss of their rights as 
individuals and a bankrupt economy^ as 
dependent today on the rouble as it 
had )>een in the bad old days on the 
dollar. Alas, “ poor Cuba, always hope¬ 
ful, always deceived ” seems once again 
to have been grievously misled in its 
“ pursuit of freedom.” “ The roads of 
my Cuba,” says a song of the 1950s, 
“ never lead where they should.” 

As Piofessor Thomas sees it, Cuba 
has been a victim of its geography 
and of “ the iron historical laws which 
are a limitation even on the greatest 
]>owers and the greatest men.” The 
purpose of Castro’s revolution was “ to 
1‘scapc the lx)ndage of geographical as 
well as economic circumstances.” But, 
concludes tlie author, quoting Goethe : 
“In vain will undisciplined spirits 
strive to achieve pure freedom. For the 
master first reveals himself in limita¬ 
tion and only law can give us liberty.” 

Could iit be, too, that too little deter¬ 
mination lias been shown by too few 
Cubans to merit the freedom tliey 
covet ? Tlieie is no easy way for a 
nation to gain and maintain its 
freedom—and Cubans in the pa.st have 
by nature been too easy-going. 

The one that got away 

KHRUSHCHEV REMEMBERS 
Translated and edited by 
Strobe Talbott. 

Deutsch. 667 pages. 70s. 

Elderly men who write political 
memoirs in the west generally do so 
because they need the money and, 
even more important, because they 
want to justify themselves in the eyes 
of posterity. Until recently, few Soviet 
jKiliticians had a chance to do this, 
mainly because of their high mortality 
rate. T.con Trotsky, who was able to 
tell hi.s story in exile in the west, paid 
with his life for the privilege in the 
end. N^ow, however, that even deposed 
paity leaders like Mr Khrushchev are 
allowed to retire to the country rather 
than to die grave, it is understandable 
that .spine people should expect them 
to start leaping into print. After aU, 
that is what a succession of Soviet 
marshals and other military men has 
been doing for some years now. And 
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w 4 iat could be more fascinating than 
to read the story of Mr N. S. 
Khrushchev, one of the most contro¬ 
versial and colourful figures of our 
time, told in his own words ? 

Unfortunately, though, “ Khrushchev 
Remem'bers ” is not that book. Indeed 
it is hard to see how the publishers 
can claim it to be “ the most important 
—and unexpected—reminiscences of 
our time.” To begin with, Mr Khrush¬ 
chev has dis.sociated himself from it, 
calling it simply a “ forgery.” But what 
of the publishers’ claim that the book 
is “ an authentic record of Nikita 
Khrushchev’s words ? ” They them¬ 
selves provide the clue when they say 
that “ the book is made up of material 
emanating from various sources at 
various times and in various circum¬ 
stances.” From this, it would appear 
likely that somebody somewhere has 
put together and edited various tape- 
recorded statements made by Mr 
Khrushchev before and after his retire¬ 
ment—and done this without his agree¬ 
ment and co-operation. The book may 
be “ genuine ” in the strictly technical 
sense of the publishers’ claim that it 
contains Mr Khrushchev’s words, but 
the strong probability that the editing 
(and p>ossibly also the original taping) 
was done by the KGB, Russia’s security 
and espionage service, makes it a very 
suspect historical source. 

It is not surprising, considering the 
book’s origins, that it says so little that 
is of interest to the general reader and 
specialist alike. While in power, Mr 
Khrus^hchev was always a compulsive 
talker even in the presence of 
western correspondents. There is, there¬ 
fore, in existence quite a body of 
K'hrushcheviana, some of it apocry¬ 
phal, but almost all of it good 
racy -stufT. The book provides a few 
additions to this. We get more insight 
into the human side of the Sino-Soviet 
conflict which, it seems, l>egan to take 
shape when Chainnan Mao and Chair¬ 
man Nikita were lying beside a Peking 
swimming-ipool talking—and disagree¬ 
ing—about the problems of war and 
peace. 

Unfortunately, even much of this 
material is disputed by authoritative 
witnesses 'like Stalin’s daughter, 
Svetlana, who now lives in the west and 
claims that Mr Khrushchev got various 
things about her father and family 
completely wrong. Other points have 
been questioned by western specialists 
such as Mr Khrushchev’s account of 
the beginmi^ of the great puiges, and 
his story fja Beria’s downfall after 
Stalin’s |On many of these things 

it is posfllM^io show that he is simply 
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wrong. This may, of course, be a 
matter of a failing memory. Or it may 
be a matter of trying to gloss over 
uncomfortable facts. And as Mr 
Grankshaw, who provides a com¬ 
mentary to the book, reminds us, we 
must distinguish between self-deception 
and deliberate falsification. It is only 
fair to point out that Mr Grankshaw 
does his best to identify many of the 
errors in the Khmshchev account. 

'Fhe question that must be asked is : 
was it worth bringing such a doubtful 
work to the western reader by 
courtesy of the KGB ? It clearly was 
to die publishers, who will have made 
quite a lot of money out of the opera¬ 
tion, and to those in Moscow who 
organised the whole thing from the 
Russian end and who will no doubt 
derive great pleasure from seeing 
western readers confused and misled. 
But it will not benefit anybody else. 

Blooming excuse 

ITS NO SIN TO MAKE A PROFIT 

By John Bloom. 

W. H. Allen. 251 pages. 45s. 

Mr John Bloom’s autobiography can¬ 
not be what the blurb claims—“ the 
complete truth about Britain’s most 
celebrated and flamboyant business 
story since the war.” For one thing, the 
main source of the case against Mr 
Bloom, the Board of Trade investiga¬ 
tion into Rolls Razor, has never been 
published. It went straight to the 
public prosecutor and was used as the 
basis for the crown’s charges against 
Mr Bloom. At the end of two years 
of investigation and the longest com¬ 
mittal proceedings in British history 


Mr Bloom pleaded guilty on the tech¬ 
nical charge^ .and others were then 
not pushed by the crown. He was fined 
€30,000 for putting out a fraudulent 
circular about the company. Some 
moniths later Mr Bloom’s business asso¬ 
ciates, his brother-in-law and the 
former Conservative MP, Mr Richard 
Reader Harris, were acquitted of a 
similar charge. The judge pointed out 
that the circular had been put out by 
stockbrokers and merchant banks, who 
should themselves have known what 
they were up to. 

This allows Mr Bloom to replay one 
of his key themes : the n^ive innocent 
in a friendless financial jungle : 

At the many interminable meetings about 
the prospectus I only ever understood the 
operation in outline. I was utterly lost 
when it came to the detailed figures. I 
(ould not follow the various balance 
sheets and cannot read one to this day. 

I pretended to be following everything 
while I was actually working out new 
advert ideas. I thought that, as I was 
actually paying a good deal of money to 
have the whole thing handled, I would 
let Kloinworts get on with it. 

Most people will have difficulty in 
accepting that Mr Bloom was as naive 
as all that. 

As he reveals in the personal balance 
sheet in the last pages of the book, his 
profit from five years of selling washing 
machines, refrigerators, home movie 
projectors, Bulgarian packaged holidays 
and many other things direct to the 
coupon-clipping public was £431,083. 
Admittedly, at the beginning of that 
year he had been worth £5,796,148— 
but then the shareholders and creditors 
of the company, which the market had 
thought at one stage to be worth 
£13 million, lost a good deal more. 

Mr Bloom deserves the credit, and 
takes it, for shaking the domestic 
appliance manufacturers out of their 
cosy customs, liberating the housewife 
from much of the weekly wa.sh-drudge 
and showing the Government that 
resale price maintenance had lost its 
credibility. He attributes his downfall 
to bad luck, bad advice and bad judg¬ 
ment. He admits that he fell victim to 
his own publicity and started to believe 
that he could do anything he wanted. 
His success brought him fame and con¬ 
tact with the famous (“ The main 
impression that I had of the Queen, 
meeting her in person, was that Her 
Majesty was much smaller than I had 
somehow imagined*'’) which only 
reinforced the .swing from insecurity 
to megalomania and fantasy. The 
incredible thing was that he knew how 
to sell 200,000 washing machines a 
year but had no idea how to run a 
business. 
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Witchfinders 

RELIGION AND THE DECLINE OF MAGIC 

By Keith Thomas. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 734 
pages, £8. 

WITCHRAFT IN TUDOR AND STUART 
ENGLAND 

By Alan Macfarlane. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 355 
pages, 90s. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was one of those 
Elizabethan Englishmen who pro¬ 
fessed ito feel little need to believe in 
a God above or in spirits below. “We 
die like beasts,” he once said, “ and 
when we are gone there is no remem¬ 
brance of us.” But, by and large, most 
of Raleigh’s countrymen were 
caught up in the web of superstition 
until well into the eighteen tli 
century. At one end of the scale, 
intellectuals cast horoscopes and tried 
to read a universal desitiny in the 
pattern of the stars. “ Astrology,” 
writes Mr Thomas in a flush of 
enthusiasm, “ was probably the most 
ambitious attempt ever made to reduce* 
the baffling diversity of human affairs 
to some sort of intelligible order.” And, 
at a different level, common men clung 
to magical saws, to omens'and to an 
obsessive fear of witchcraft—all of 
which was partly a hangover from 
medieval Catliolic ritualism, partly a 
kind of universal folk-memory of 
pagan practices, and partly an 
attempt to explain and to drive away 
the enormous uncertainties of life in 
pre-industrial England. 

Both Mr Thomas and Mr Macfar¬ 
lane (formerly one of his graduate 
students) set out to place magic and 
witchcraft in their social context and to 
explain what is probably the most 
difficult question for any student of the 
subject : how 'the occult sciences loi^t 
their intellectual respectability and 
their popular acceptance. Mr Thomas’s 
book is luminously readable, crowded 
with vignettes of how men reacted to 
the supernatural at the time of the 
civil war or the enclosure act. Mr 
Thomas and Mr Macfarlane are both 
inclined to a hard-nosed, microscopic 
approach : they reject general explan¬ 
ations which relate witchcraft to the 
battle between religions or the 
survival of a pagan cult. Mr Macfar¬ 
lane, in particular, tends to polemicise. 

They show witchcraft to have been 
a duller and more practical 
phenomenon in England than on the 
continent. The witches that Mr 
Macfarlane has dug out of the Essex 
archives did not celebrate the black 
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mass, nor were they accused by the 
witchfinders of intercourse with the 
devil, flying by night or experimental 
orgies. The great value of the two 
books is that they relate irrational 
beliefs to the quality of men’s lives 
in a period of great social change. 

Mr Thomas shows how millenarian 
cults, prophecies, and astrology all 
flourished at the time of the civil 
war—because an established order 
was breaking down and because, after 
all, you need neither wealth nor status 
to have visions, and this was the 
moment of the egalitarian “ Diggers.” 
He also argues that the witch-hunts 
reflected an “ unresolved conflict ” 
between the neighbourly ethical code 
of the village community and the self- 
seeking individualism of the emerging 
industrial society. The old hags seized 
as witches were precisely the people 
who had been abandoned on the 
fringes of the new society, beggars 
inadequately supported by their 
neighbours. 

llie final turning away from 
magical explanations and solutions for 
human problems was l>ound up witli a 
whole range of other things, like 
modern technology and improved 
medicine (that provided rational 
means of tackling previously insoluble 
problems), a new linear sense of 
history, and the Protestant idea of 
self-help. William Harvey symbolised 
the change when he dis.seoted a toad 
supposed to be a witch’s familiar. But, 
as Mr Thomas and Mr Macfarlane 
argue convincingly, it would be mis¬ 
taken to shrug off the cult of the 
irrational as mere superstition. As has 
often been observed, magic was the 
doormat to science. 


Aperitif of history 

THE GREAT POWERS AND THE 
NEAR EAST, 1774-1923 

By M. S. Anderson. 

Edward Arnold. 189 pages. 
36s cloth, 18s paper. 


Some people like to learn history from 
books written in the light of hind¬ 
sight ; others prefer to look at it 
through tlie eyes of men living at the 
time. Hitherto, the second kind of 
student has depended, for the tale of 
the slow demise of the Ottoman 
empire at the hand of great power 
doctors and undertakers, on Professor 
J. C. Hurewitz’s two competent 
volumes called “ Diplomacy in the 
Near and Middle East,’’ Now Dr 
Anderson of the London School of 
Economics offers a substitute that is 
different in three respects. 

First, it is cheap ; it rivals in price 
the van Nostrand “ Anvil ” books that 
cover the historic documents of the 
two world wars. Secondly, it deals 
with Turkey’s Christian as well as its 
Moslem provinces, and so fits in the 
Greek war of independence as well as 
a little about the disastrous effects of 
foreign Christian patronage on 
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Armenians and Macedonians. Lastly, 
and this is perhaps its most useful 
trait for teachers, it does not confine 
itself to the dry language of treaties 
and edicts that the persevering student 
can fairly easily turn up in a library. 
Sandwiched in among the diplomatic 
docuimeins are extracts from letters 
and conteimiporary books that cover 
the scene from the sidelines as well 
as from the seats of power. The 
advantage of these pieces over the 
bare bones of legal language is that 
they create a thirst for more reading 
of stuff of their kind. 

Take a British merchant reporting 
on the depth of di.sorganisation to 
which the Ottoman armed forces had 
sunk by the end of the eighteenth 
century, with a typical man-of-war 
a confusion which it is impossible to 
describe. It was a perfect bazaar nr 
market place, and shops were erected 
all round the between-decks, with no 
apparent intention of removing them 
Or David Urquhait's vehement anti- 
Russian pamphleteering before the 
Crimean war: “ Treaties are to hci 
the .scaffolds by which she builds ; as 
she ascends, she knocks ibeiii down.” 
Or the cry of an Armenian victim of 
the mass murders and deportations of 
1915-16 : “ We al.so came ac loss some 
old people and little infants still alive 
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but in a pitiful condition, having 
shouted their voices away.’* 

The period covered is that from 
Catherine the Great’s expansion of 
Russia to the shores of the Black Sea 
to the rise of Mustafa Kenial. This 
long stor>' is told in only eighty docu¬ 
ments. Of course one can cavil at 
topics omitted or under-emphasized 
or at the over-familiar documents 
included (such as the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion, when the same point could be 
made witli an item of greater 
scarcity-value—Herzl’s attempt in 
1901 to buy from the bankrupt Sultan 
a right to Jewish settlement in 
Palestine). But given the compass 
allowed to him, Dr Anderson’s choice 
is wide and excellent, and well illus¬ 
trates a kev point made by H. N. 
Brailsford from Macedonia in 190;^ : 
‘‘ Knowing that the Turk cannot 
govern, Europe permits him to govern, 
and renders his task impossible.” 

Big brother's a computer 

THE DATA BANK SOCIETY 
By Malcolm Warner and 
Michael Stone. 

Allen and Unwin. 244 pages. 6 O 5 . 

Profe.ssor Leslie Fiedler, the American 
literary critic, tells a frigfitening storv' 
of being blackballed by one insurant' 
eoinpany after another and of nearly 
losing his mortgage and consequently 
bis hou'se, because he had been accused, 
though not convicted, of an offence 
involving marijuana. Later he found 
that he could not even buy a car—or 
a meal—on credit. Yet “ central intelli¬ 
gence ”—presumably the eoinputcr 
information used by credit-granting 
agencies—could not accuse him of any 
default. 'Phis is one aspect of ccntrali.sed 
stores of coinputcri.sed information that 
frightens Mr Warner and Mr Stone ; 
a youthful indi.scrction or a false arrest 
may haunt a perfectly innocent person 
all his life, perhaps without his know¬ 
ledge. The computer does not forget 
anything unlc.ss it is programmed to do 
so. 

The computer itself may not err—at 
least not often—but its programmes 
can and do ; moreover, they liave 
their own assumptions, conscious or 
unconscious. Programmers can even be 
dishonest ; one ingenious one, working 
in a bank, arranged for his own account 
to be disregarded when overdrafts were 
Ijeing checked. But the real nightmare 
is the power of modern computers to 
retrieve instantly, and manipulate, data 
at the command of a user perhaps 
hundreds of miles away who may or 


may not be using the information for 
the purposes for which it was collected. 
The prospect was so alarming that 
three years ago in the United States 
a proposal to create a data bank for 
the statistics of 20 government agencies 
was killed stone dead. Nevertheless a 
central data bank for law enforcers does 
exist in Washington and answers over 
50,000 inquiries a day. 

I'he truth is that only computers 
can handle today’s infomiation explo¬ 
sion and that centralised data banks 
are so useful and so convenient—for 
doctors, governments and bu.sinessmen, 
as well as j)olicemeri—that they seem 
inevitable. How then to protect the 
privacy of the individual Mr Warner 
and Mr Stone have a chapter (more 
technical than the rest of the book) 
on the precautions that manufac¬ 
turers and u.sers can take ; none is 
perfect, but it is worth the additional 
cost to ensure that information does 
not get into tlie wrong hands. They 
also include a code of ethics for com- ' 
puter experts and the text of a bill 
regulating data bank.s as tliey obviously 
must be regulated ; this guarantees the 
individual the rigiit to know what his 
dossier contains and to whom it lias 
been distributed and the right to object 
if the facts are inaccurate or out of 
date. But even if the information is 
tru(‘—and few people are going to 
demand to see their cards unless damage 
has already been done—1984 seertis 
closer. 

Pavilioned in splendour 

CRICKET: A HISTORY OF ITS GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD 

By Rowland Bowen. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode. 421 pages. £5. 

One of tlie pleasures of Rowland 
Bowen’s book is the relish and belliger¬ 
ence with which he sets about the 
destruction of what he considers to be 
popular fallacies. He rejects the notion, 
for instance, that all “ timeless ” 
matches—that i.s, those matche.s which 
went on until they reached a positive 
result—^v^re dreary and drawn out. 

To illustrate his argument, he cites 
the match between Victoria and New 
South Wales at Christmas, 1926. In 
their first innings, New South Wales 
made 221. Victoria*! then put up the 
world record score of 1,107. NSW were 
all out again for 230. TTie game was 
over inside four days. Ponsford’s 352, 
made in under six hours, was dimin¬ 
ished by Ryder’s 295, which took him 
only 245 minutes. Mailey, who had the 
traumatic bowling figures of 4 for 362, 
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said it was a pity Victoria's last man 
was run out at 1,107, because he was 
just striking a length. 

Rowland Bowen’s point is that if 
cricket has declined since those days— 
he certainly thinks it has—and if five- 
day tests between Australia and 
England are a bore, it has little or 
nothing to do with how long the games 
last but with the men who are playing 
them. All the England players, at any 
rate, play too much cricket : it is 
possible for the best players to be 
engaged on virtually every single day 
of the summer months, before setting 
off for an exhausting overseas tour. 
This pattern was already established 
by the end of the 1930s. I'he result, 
according to Mr Bowen : 

Top-class players suffered: mediocre 
players very much more, and the occas¬ 
ional sparkle they had shown tended to 
betomc a very small spark indeed. It was 
at this time that the seeds were sown 
of the modern boring game : it was 
at this time that swerve bowling com¬ 
menced to take up so much of the day’s 
play, though its proportion seems, in 
retrospec t, small compared with what 
IS now to be seen. And all this was in 
the name of finance! 

Rowland Bowen i.s a p)essimist : he 
thiiik.s 'that, in Je&s than a hundred 
years, cricket will be remembered only 
by a handful of dodderers,^ and the 
game will be played ordy by boys, who 
cannot think of anything el.sc to do. 
His hook is that of an iconoclastic 
scholar. He has many anecdotes, l)ut 
Ins l)ook is not anecdotal. He admires 
Cardus, hut deplores his le.sscr imitators, 
and none could accuse him of being 
one of them. He is concerned, first and 
last, with facts and statistic.s, and it 
is his scholarship, conveyed in an often 
limping prose, which is remarkable, 
perhaps incomparable. There has never 
been another history of cricket quite 
like this : more thorough and more 
comprehensive in its research than any 
of its predecessors, painstaking, orig¬ 
inal, controversial. It has excellent 
illustrations, several of them unfamiliar, 
which is an achievement in itself. 

Short list _ 

Tank by Kenneth Macksey and John 
Batchelor (Macdona'ld, 40s). The 
gunned tank still dominates land war¬ 
fare in the sense that battlefield tactics 
still hinge upon its use and its 
destruction. Whether, with the further 
development of anti-tank missiles, it 
will dominate military thinking in the 
next 25 years as it has done in the last 
25 is open to question. But, presumably, 
some oi these missiles will have to be 
carried on mobile platforms capable of 
cross-country movement. So the idea 



behind the tank, if not the tanks them¬ 
selves, .seems likely to survive. In any 
event, the tank has so influenced war 
and politics that its history is well 
worthy of study. This particular job, so 
far as tank design and lienee tank 
tactics are concerned, is well done in 
this book, which successfully combines 
a clear narrative with many first-rate 
line drawings. It is a history of the 
armoured fighting vehicle, not a 
history of armoured warfare. It 
admirably fulfills its intention. It is 
cheap at its price. 

Dickens : the Critical Heritage edited 
by Philip Collins (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, £5). The Dickens of a 
year is now over and the critics can 
relax from their centenary labours. 
Right at its end has come one of the 
most expensive and most fascinating of 
books, a well and carefully edited col¬ 
lection of contemporary' criticisms of 
Dickens’s works. It contains the well- 
known pieces, such as Bagehott’s and 
Henry James’s, but much el.se besides. 
Tlie lack of perception about Dickens’s 
later novels is the most striking feature 
of the reactions of his Victorian con¬ 
temporaries. This was the penalty for 
liis earlier exuberant success. It must 
have wounded him. Today, the critics 
know better. Or do they ? 

McLuhan by Jonathan Miller 
(Fontana/Gollins, 6s). Dr Miller has 
done a great service, both to himself 
and to Professor Marshall McLuhan. 
He makes sense of McLuhan’s confus¬ 
ing work, neither dismissing nor rever¬ 
ing it. Dr Miller is not a McLuhanite. 
In fact, he claims to be hostile to most 
of McLuhan’s ideas. Yet he gives them 
serious analysis, while tracing the his¬ 
torical, religious and personal influ¬ 
ences that have caused this celebrated 
Canadian to assert that print is an 
impoverished medium of communica¬ 
tion. This book will force critics of 
McLuhan to be less glib. It should 
also silence the sceptics who have 
doubted the erratic Dr Miller’s ability 
to turn in a sustained intellectual 
performance. 


Beyond the Lookii^ CUMi by Kathrin 
Penitz (Hodder and StOug^n, 

Miss Perutz's book proves diat the 
American way of beauty, like the 
American ways of life and death, is 
bigger and better than anyone eli’s. 
It is amusing and infoimative, although 
somewhat appalling, as long as Miss 
Penitz sticte to the facts— cosmetic 
research, plastic suigery, beauty farms, 
the cuh of youth and so on. When she 
attempts to link beauty culture with 
philosophy and psychology, her writing 
tends to become woolly and preten¬ 
tious. 

Canaletto introduced by David 
Bindman. Giorgione introduced by 
Cecil Gould (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 40s each). The latest addi¬ 
tions to the “ Classics of World Art ” 
do nothing to make one feel happier 
about this series. For whom is it 
intended ? Colour reproduction is not 
faithful enough to endear the books 
to specialists ; yet the ordinary reader 
wants more hand-holding than is pro¬ 
vided by the two- or three-page intro¬ 
ductions that precede the colour plates 
and the catalogues. 


a new quarterly 

British Journal of 
Political Science 

A new general journal, publishing articles 
covering the full range of the discipline. 
It will include original empirical and 
theoretical work which, since the editorial 
fX)ljcy is to encourage controversy, will 
often Ix' followed by a critical 
commentary. 

Short re.search notes and brief reports of 
w'ork in jjrogress will enable the fast 
publication of ideas and findings, and 
review articles will comment on current 
literature. British Journal of Political 
Siiente is edited by Brian Barry. 

The first i.ssuc 'iicludes : 

Civility and traditionalism in English 
political culture by R. D. Jessop 

Support for nation and government among 
English children by J. Dennis, L. Llndberg 
and D. McGrone 

Some social and political correlates of 
county borough expenditures by J. Alt 

The principles of majority and proportion¬ 
ality by J. Steiner 

Decision rules and policy outcomes by 
D. Rae and M. J. Taylor 

Review Aiticle : Exchange theory by 
A. Heath 

Subscription £6 ($19.50 in USA) (includ¬ 
ing postage). 

Inspection copies are available from 
200 Euston Road, London, NWi aDB 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Rates shocks ahead 


Britain’s local authorities will be 
back in the firing line in the next 
two months when they fix their 
rate “ poundages ” for the finan¬ 
cial year starting in April. The 
poundage multiplied by the 
rateable value of his property 
is the amount of local autl^rity 
rate each occupier of property 
pays for the year. The poundage 
normally rises every year. But 
the next jump will probably be 
unusually steep for two reasons: 

# Last autumn’s local authority 
pay award, and 

# A change in the basis of the 
“ domestic element,” one of the 
ingredients of the rate support 
grant paid by the Government 
to local authorities every year. 

In 1972, there will probably 
be an even bigger outcry when 
the Inland Revenue completes 
its revaluation of properties and 
fixes new rateable values for 
each, the first such revaluation 
since 1963. Once again angry 
voices of householders will be 
raised to demand a reform of 
the rates, or a substitute. 

For housing, local authorities 
get special grants, calculated 
separately and known as housing 
subsidies. But all their other 
expenditure is lumped together. 
The Govemmenit then agrees to 
bear a specific percentage of 
this. For 1971-72 the figure is 
57i%, for 1972-73, 58%. This 
sum, the rate support grant, is 
then shared out between the 
authorities according to a 
formula with three elements. 
One is the resources element. 
This is paid to councils having 
low rateable value per head. Of 
the 13 inner London boroughs 
only Lewisham qualifies for this. 
The second, much Mp^er 
element reflects the needs of the 
authority, as measured by the 
number of schoolchildren in its 
population, the number of old 
people and other factors. These 
two elements together pay for 
27% of the expenditure of 
Camden (which includes Hamp¬ 
stead), but 66% of that of 
Mer^yr Tydfil. 

The thiid element of grant, 
the domestic element, is a 
new feature introduced by Mr 
Richard '^^ssman in 1966. 


Apart from the domestic 
element, the Government aims 
to hold its grant to a roughly 
constant proportion of local 
authority spending, so that grant 
and rates increase in line. But 
1965-66 and 1966-67 were two 
years in which spending had 
increased with unusual sharp¬ 
ness. Partly because education 
dominates it, the spending was 
rising faster than gnp and looked 
like continuing to do so. To 
cushion householders (but not 
business ratepayers), the then 
Labour govenimcnt brought in 
an extra element of grant, 
equal to a 5d rate on domestic- 
property, so that rates charged 
to householders could be reduced 
by that amount. That was for 
1967-68 (cost £23 mn). In 
subsequent years the amount has 
been lod, is 3d and is 8d. 

In the event Mr Grossman 
achieved a spectacular overkill. 
The growth of local authority 
spending slowed down. For the 
first two years, thanks to the 
domestic clement, rates paid by 
householders hardly increased at 
all in money terms. In 1969-70 
and 1970-71, the increases 
have been only 3.8 and 4.5 
per cent. Other types of 
ratepayer, meanwhile, have 
suffered much bigger increases, 
but still less than the gnp has 
risen in money terms. In other 
words the domestic element was 
a huge mistake. Even without 
it, householders* rates would 
have risen no more than gnp. 
Worse, the relief now bnng 
given, of IS 8d off what would be 
the householder’s rate poundage, 
is being doled out in direct pro¬ 
portion to the rateable values 
of householders’ property. This, 
one can guess, is in exactly 
inverse proportion to need. But 
now there really is the prospect 
of a jump in local authority 
spending. So the Government 
has compromised. The domestic 
element will be increased further 
next year, but only by 2.8d (to 
9J new pence). In the follow¬ 
ing year it will rise another ip. 
This is only about 2% a year. 
And local authority spending 
(and hence rate poundages) will 
rise much more than that. 


Before 1966 the system did 
contain injustices. But these 
were put right by (a) allowing 
ratepayers to choose to pay rates 
by monthly instalments and (b) 
introducing rate rebates for 
poorer householders, for whom 
rates were frequently a larger 
proportion of income than for 
wealthier householders, and who 
were “ too poor ” to pay income 
tax and yet did not qualify 
for supplementary benefit. From 
1966 on rates could no longer 
be attacked as regressive, except 
in isolated instances 

Hated 

Nevertheless they remain just 
about the country’s most un¬ 
popular tax, because : 

# Unlike duties on petrol, 
alcohol, etc, you are not being 
taxed on the benefit you enjoy. 
Rates lin faot arc a tax on 
accommodation, but nobody 
likes to be told that. 

# Nor are they related to the 
benefits you get from your 
council, especially if you have 
no children at school. 

# Nor are they related to your 
means. Hence the recurrent 
outcries about families having 


three or four people working, 
but pay iiig only one set of rates, 
even though this is perfectly 
logical : rates are a tax on 
accommodation. 

# Rateable values are confus¬ 
ing, if not arbitrary. 

In theory the rateable value 
of each property equals the 
amount it could be let for on 
the open market. This is simple 
enough for factories, ware¬ 
houses, shops and offices. But 
some 50% of houses and flats 
arc owner-occupied. About a 
third are council homes. The 
rest arc cither “ controlled 
tenancies,” linkCd to 1939 levels, 
or are subject-'to the fair rent 
rules, with only a handful at 
the top end having rcnit.s 
genuinely fixed by market 
forces. So there is anyway a 
problem of getting “ evidence ” 
of domestic rateable values. 

What has made things 
infinitely worse is that revalua¬ 
tions have been few and far 
between, for administrative and 
political reasons. Even the 1956 
revaluation did not cover 
residential properties. The 
result was that when new 
rateable values were fixed in 
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WHO BEARS THE RATES ? 


Engltind and Wales (1970-71) 


OFFICES- 

6-1% 

HOTELS RESTAURANTS 
GARAGES ETC 
7-3% 


SHOPS - 

9-1% 


FACTORIES - 
13*6% 



Borne by governrrtent 
as 'doiyiestic elartibnt' 
5-6% 


MISCELLANEOUS- 

(hospitals schools railwdys etc) 

15-8% 


HOUSES Er 
FLATS 

48 * 1 % 


Borne by 

householder 

42-5% 


1963, the first full revaluation 
since 1939, all rateable values 
jumped sharply. Although rate 
poundages fell proportionately, 
domestic ratepayers, in total, 
had to pay a slightly bigger 
share. The jump in their total 
was slight because industry and 
commerce simultaneously lost 
the privilege of “ de-rating ” 
they had previously enjoyed, of 
paying rates on only part <Jt 
their (1956) rateable values 
instead of ioo% of them. But 
what made the outcry much 
worse was that some ratepayers 
had to pay a good deal more, 
and others less. How much 
more or less depended upon 
how much industry there was 
in the area, and on how much 
the area’s values had increased 
since 1939. And those who had 
to pay more made all the noise. 

Worse still, the new rateable 
values still bore no resemblance 
to any conceivable market rents 
except in certain unfortunate 
cases. Not only were the values 
arbitrary, they were also unfair, 
ft is quite obvious that modem 
purpose-built fiats were being 
rated closer to true market 
value than were owner-occupied 
bouses, or converted flats. Vet 
^uitc apart from the problem 
)f “ evidence,” rating houses 
ind flats closer to true market 
lvalues must mean a shift in the 
rates burden towards house¬ 
holders and between them. This 
is why governments hate rate 
revaluations. 

The revaluation for 1973 is 
low under way. The furore 'in 
[972 even so will probably be 
ess than in 1963 because the 
lump this time will only be 10 
f^ears instead of 24, and there 
ire no problems of scrapping 


industrial and commercial 
de-rating this time. 

One way round the arbitrari¬ 
ness would be to rate all 
property on capital values and 
use these 'instead. But this is 
less simple than it sounds. For 
business properties, annual 
values arc still the maan valua¬ 
tion yardstick. So the only 
solution would be to go on 
using annual values for rates 
but, for flats and houses, to work 
from the capital values, and 
divide by some factor (eg, 10 or 
15) to give a notional annual 
rent. But capital values are 
volatile. The value of a house 
varies according to who is selling 
it and how, the purse and 
taste of the purchaser (or 
his wife), whether building 
societies are well off for mort¬ 
gage funds, and so on. Above 
all, such a system would mean 
not only that householders as 
a whole would end up paying 
more (this could be off-set by 
raising the domestic clement), 
but owner-occupiers especially 
so. The only really useful 
reforms of the rates that could 
be carried out are : to have more 
frequent revaluations, with 
a gradual move towards more 
standardised criteria of valua¬ 
tion ; and an extension of rate 
rebates to make them bigger, 
covering more families. 

Local taxes ? 

In addition to reforming the 
rates system, the other popular 
suggestion is to find another 
source of revenue for local 
authorities. A local income tax 
would be impracticable. Britain’s 
tax law is already too compli¬ 
cated, direct taxes arc too high, 
and the population is too dense 


The ims^l siiie of vhit aOthb^ti]to 
md 8 di]i'ftiT 9 trat!ve probl^s 
also rule out a sain tax^ and 
letting local authcoities Charge 
a peinri idiity.^ Letting. l<wl 
authoirities keep motor vehicle 
duties (which they collect for 
the Government) is a better 
bet, but the yield would be 
small. Local tourist taxes look 
more promising still, but again 
there are pr^lems such as 
whether it is really desirable to 
penalise an industry that is a 
major earner of foTei^ 
exchange. Nor does k maae 
muqh sense to transfer, say, 
student grants on to the 
central government in full. It 
would be better simply to 
increase the Exchequer ^nt to 
local authorities as a whole if 
the aim was to cut rates in total. 
Behind •these problems stand 
two bigger objections. 

First, as a tax, rates have 
powerful attractions. They arc 
easy to collect. There is no 
scope for avoidance or evasion. 
They do bear heavily on poorer 
people, but the impact here is 
now eased by the rates rebate 
system. Otherwise their impact 
is roughly proportional to 
income but without causing 
any blunting of incentives. 
Given the need to cut direct 
raxes, it would make sense to 
throw more of the burden on to 
the rates (not to reduce them). 

Every , pound each local 
authority manages to save means 
that much less needs to be 
collected through the rates. 
Rates are therefore a powerful 
spur to local government effici¬ 
ency. And any alternative 
would need to be big. To replace 
rates, a local income tax would 
need to be 3s or 4s in the £. 

Secondly, in managing the 
economy, the Government must 
consider all forms of public 
spending, including that by 
local authorities in total. 
This it can now do, in broad 
terms. On top of this, the 
Government itself is expeacd to 
set standards for welfare, 
education, etc, for the country 
So long as this is so it makes 
little sense to pretend that local 
authorities can ever be free to 
be wildly generous or mean over 
schools, student grants or what¬ 
ever, no matter what sources of 
revenue they had. The diminish¬ 
ing independence of local 
authorities is certainly a 
problem but is caused by 
politics, not the authorities’ 
depimdence on rates. Rates may 
be vicious, as Mr Grosaman 
once said. But any alternative 
could be worse. 
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Hong Kong is incredible A free port 
with a greater economic growth rate 
than the USA A manufacturing miracle, 
half the size of Greater London Yet 
they have to import almost everything 
This IS where you come m With the 
help of the Hongkong Bank Group, who 
have 80 blanches m the Colony alone, 
besides those m 30 other coimtries The 
Hongkong Bank Group know all the 


secrets of trading in the area 
wanted How best to go about 
It The Colony's economic pro¬ 
gress is apparent in the book¬ 
let specially prepared for you 


What’s 



Write for the special booklet 
on Hong Kong to the address 
below 


i* 


THE HONGNONG BANK GROUP 

9 Gracechurch Street London EC3V ODU 
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How far will private industry go? 

After Chrysler gave an 18 per cent rise to its Scottish workers, Mr Robert Cart 
sent for the Confederation of British Industry to read the riot act 


The meeting between Mr Robert Carr and Mr Campbell 
Adamson, the director general of the Confederation of 
British Industry, took place on Thursday. It followed a 
brisk exchange in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
in which MPs protested that when private industry gave 
wage increases of i8 per cent, it was hardly fair to expect 
public servants to take less. Mr Maudling, standing in for 
the Prime Minister, refused to be drawn then. However, 
Mr Carr asked for a much tougher line in private industry 
towards shopfloor demands for more money. The 
message came over fairly plainly that 7 per cent to 8 per 
cent was the right sort of settlement to aim for. Most 
of this winter, the major wage claims have been in the 
public sector, but between now and March they are going 
to be in private industry. The CBI has already had talks 
with the major car companies and is now preparing to 
call in the shipowners, builders and shipbuilders, in that 
order. On Thursday, a plan was also drawn up to 
exchange data on wage claims with Mr Carr’s staff, 
something the unions arc not going to like. 

There are 5J million workers on the payrolls of the 
CBI’s 11,500 member companies, and over 2 million are 
known to have lodged wage claims of from 8 per cent to 
60 per cent. The extra £5 a week that Chrysler gave its 
Scottish workers at Linwood goes back to near the worst 
level of increases that companies were giving in October 
to early December, when most settlements by firms seemed 
to be over 13 per cent and some reached up to 27 per 
cent. 

Admittedly, Chrysler UK’s desperate need to meet the 
£20 million export order it announced on Wednesday is 
probably unique. Last year the old Rootes business ran 
up a £10.9 million loss under Chrysler management^ and 
the patience of the parent company in IMroit could 
snap if that export order is not delivered. It consists of 
giving the British-designed and built Chrysler Avenger 
a face-lift for the American market, from which it has 
emerged as the Cricket sub-compact car. Chrysler plans 
to sell 40,000 Crickets a year in this part of the American 
market, importing supplies from its British plant. The 
Avenger/Cricket is not made at Linwood, but its body 
pressing, gearbox, rear axle and front suspension are. A 
prolonged strike at Linwood would therefore throw out all 
Chrysler*s plans for home sales in America, and put it— 


perhaps permanently—out of the valuable sub-coippact 
market in which both Ford and General Motors have 
already a considerable head start. 

Almost any wage settlement would seem to manage¬ 
ment to be preferable to this ; particularly as at Linwood 
only 6,000 workers are involved, all of whom were 
earning considerably less than the men in Chryslcr’s 
English factories. But a bolder management might have 
said bluntly that a strike could close Linwood perma¬ 
nently ; British Leyland’s men at Bathgate, also in Scot¬ 
land, have accepted a six month wage freeze to keep their 
factory open. The omens are not good for the way 
Chrysler may handle a comparable wage claim at its 
Coventry factory, where the men already get 19s id 
an hour and are regarded as the pacesetters with whom 
all the other car unions demand parity. Great pressure 
will be put on Chrysler not to sell this pass. 

Chrysler says Linwood is a unique situation, but 
it is not. British Lcyland has some similar problems. 
A successful launch of Leyland’s new small car 
is essential to the future of its mass-production 
Austin-Morris division. The Leyland board realises that if 
it botches this it will have to ask the Government for 
help. To make a profit on the car, Leyland must replace 
'its inefficient piece-rate wage system by one which wraps 
the piece-work clement up in a flat daily wage. To get 
the car out on time, it has to get the unions to agree to 
this new wage before the launching date this spring. The 
men are being offered a flat £1 an hour wage rate for 
their co-operation, which would in practice mean a 
guaranteed £40 a week ; but the body production workers 
at the £28 million Cowley factory complex specially built 
for the new car have so far turned it down. 

Some other companies, Ford being the most prominent 
among them, believe they can, and will, fight thein pay 
battles in their own way. Highly profitable—^its la^tcst 
profit was nearly £21 nvillion—Ford has been asked by 
its 47,000 workers for increases of between £12 and £15 
a week, or up to 60 per cent. Ford workers will not get 
rises of this order ; but they could end, after next monm’s 
negotiations, with somewhere around an extra £5, or 
per cent, which would still be too high for the Govern¬ 
ment’s comfort, although lower than Ch^leifs settlement 
at Linwood. The effect of such a settlement on ^hc 
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average worker in manufacturing industry, who is cur¬ 
rently earing £30 a week, is obvious. 

To the Government, it is vital that industry takes a 
tougher line with these claims ; but, from the other side 
of the board room things do not look quite the same, 
as Whitehall well knows. The recent cut in corporation 
tax would have been 5 per cent rather than the 2^ per 
cent actually given if only the Government could have 
been certain that industry would not immediately use 
its improved liquidity to concede even bigger wage claims 
than it is now doing. 

The Ned office has been attempting to break down the 
reasons why industry should be so weak-kneed. The 
answers collected so far suggest it is cost consciousness 
rather than spinelessness which dictates when a com¬ 
pany surrenders to a claim. Sometimes a company can 
be financially better off conceding one than refusing it 
and facing out the subsequent strike. Sir Fred Catherwood 
Ksted the conditions when this appears to apply in a 
speech on Wednesday night. In Ned’s exjjeriencc these 
are when : 

0 A company temporarily put out of operation by a 
irtirike risks a permanent loss of its share of the market. 
The effect of progressive tariff cuts has been to make 
markets less protected than before, and international 
competition tougher. After the seven week long Pilkington 
strike, many of the company’s old customers continued to 
buy some of their glass from other suppliers. Pilkington 
suffered a permanent loss of market. Other motor ^industry 
component suppliers are in the same fix. On the other 
hand, the Scottish bakeries lost nothing by holding out, 
oompleftely successfully, against their strikers for eight 
weeks. 

0 Fixed costs are assuming an ever increasing proportion 
of total costs in capliltal intensive indu.stries. This is 
accentuated by the gradual changeover from hourly paid 
to salaried staff arid the rise in spending on research 
and development. These become fixed costs that have to 
be met even when produorion stops. Strikes become 
increasingly expensive. 


0 As more customers buy on long-term contracts, it 
becomes more awkward to cut off supplies to them during 
a strike. 

0 The growing complexity of production means that a 
strike in one division of a company can bring the whole 
works to a halt ; 360 toolroom men now on strike at 
Rolls-Royce have thrown another 7,000 out of work and 
brought production at the HilUngdon plant to a standstill. 
Rolls-Royce, however, is in a position to hold out and 
has now done so for two weeks. 

0 Shop floor baxgaarning makes individual firms more 
vulnerable. An industry-wide strike is obviously less Hkely 
to hurt one firm’s share of a market than a strike within 
one company alone. The airlines at Heathrow won a 
substantial victory when the go-slow that began before 
Christmas was called off without any concessjons having 
been made. However, the unions have decided to stop the 
central bargainling that produced an offer of only 4^ per 
cent and return to separate negotiations where 15 unions 
will negotiate separaitely with eight airlines in order to 
try to pick them off one by one. 

Very competitive and/or highly capital intensive 
industries—like motors and chemicals—emerge from 
this analysis as the most vulnerable to strikes. They are 
therefore the most likely to concede big incretises. There 
is also some evidence to suggest that companies that are 
short of cash are more likely to pay up and less likely 
to invite a strike. Some people conclude from this that 
a monetary squeeze can actually encourage high wage 
settlements ; others say that it is merely a sign that those 
who are traditionally weakest in wage bargaining also 
naturally now have the weakest cash reserves. 

The CBI has now retired to consider how, if at all, 
it can dragoon its members into an orderly wages 
queue, strongest first, weakest last. But the Chancellor 
might also think whether there is any way in which 
he could make the effects of a strike financially less 
crushing to a big, capital intensive business than they 
appear to many managements to be now. Apart, that is, 
from setting an example in the public sector. 


The bill at Teheran 

The western oil companies are going boldly together to Teheran, but it is 
hard to see what they can do to withstand the producing countries' demands 


It was obvious, when Libya succeeded in pushing up 
its posted prices by 30 cents a barrel last September, 
that the world’s major oil companies were in for some 
nasty years. The companies’ representatives are flying 
to Teheran this week to negotiate for virtually all the 
non-communist world’s consumers, and the confrontation 
has now come. The chief negotiators, British Petroleum 
and Standard Oil of New Jersey, have got united backing 
from most of the iiidependent companies that matter, and 
from their governments, led by the United States which 
has even gone to the limit of waiving its anti-trust rules 
so that American companies can join the united 
front. inWe producers are unruffled in their belief that 
they are]fraig to get what they want. 


The three key demands of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, which emerged from its 
meeting in Caracas before Christmas, were the removal 
of existing differentials between posted prices, an all-round 
increase, and a rise in the tax rate on oil companies’ 
net income from 50 to 55 per cent. In a peremptory 
way, redolent of past bitterness, the oil companies were 
summoned to Teheran to discuss these demands by 
January 12th. They went, but only to talk about talks 
and since then have constructed a united front with 
impressive speed. After secret discussions in New York 
last week 13 of the companies came out with a tough 
reply, inviting the rest of the industry to join them. And 
by the middle of this week virtually the only noticeable 
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absentee from the line-up was the Italian state-owned 
ENI. The companies agreed to talk, but on condition 
that the settlement is across the board and a lasting one. 

The more moderate producing countries, such as 
Iran and Saudi Arabia, which together with Iraq are 
representing Opec at the talks, are clearly delighted 
by what is happening. The companies are prepared to 
talk turkey on prices and tax rates, where in several 
individual negotiations they have conceded the point 
already. And while they are pressing for a five-year 
settlement on prices they are prepared to make adjust¬ 
ments to keep pace with world inflation in the cost of 
industrial products. For countries like Iran, which are 
using oil revenues for urgent development programmes, 
these are critical points, as the Shah underlined several 
weeks ago. Over and above this, the oil companies, and 
the western governments behind them, have at last 
recognised that Opec exists and that the producers can 
no longer be picked off one by one. The talks in Teheran, 
therefore, are a symbol of a shift in power, and for 
the oil producers a settling of old debts. 

The problem for the conference, however, is that the 
hardliners which have been .setting the pace over the 
past few months, Algeria, Libya and Iraq, are making 
discordant noises. They do not like the companies’ 
united front. They con.sider this week’s talks concern Gulf 
producers only and do not apply to them. And it is hard 
to see them promising not to produce further demands 
between now and 1975. On other counts Iraq is no friend 
of Iran (the two are still conducting a virulent propaganda 
war agaiast each other), and the Iranians fear that Iraq 
may be pushed into a more extremi.st attitude by Russia, 
which inevitably has been calling on the pi'oducer coun¬ 
tries to stand up against the companies. In the back¬ 
ground, too, lies the threat of an Opec general conference 
to di.scuss sanctions against the companies. 

With Opec supplying over 85 per cent of world 
exports, the threat of .sanctions must be taken seriou.sly. 
A few months’ .stocks, which is about the level held by 
mo.st European countries, will not go very far, even with 
rationing. But sanctions would also hurt those who wield 
them (although Libya, with billion in foreign 

exchange, can afford to be tougher than most). And 
although member governments of the Organisjition for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, the co-ordin¬ 
ating body for the industrialised world on energy 
questions, have met to discuss the situation, and Presi¬ 
dent Nixon has sent a repre.sentative to the Middle Ea.st 
with personal letters for at least three of the more 
friendly heads of .state (the Shah, King Faisal and the 
ruler of Kuwait) one must hope there is no reason to 
expect a serious breakdown in relations. 

What appears more likely is that the oil-producing 
countries will get what they want in the short term, 
including protection against inflation, but that this will 
still not stop further demands being made over the 
next few years. Agreements in this area depend more 
on the balance of power than on legal contracts (the 
current negotiations are making redundant a number of 
existing ones). And the fact is that over the medium 
term the balance of power Ls moving in favour of the 
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Middle East and North African producers. They have 
the reserves and a steadily increasing share of production 
of a source of energy which is itself, as the chart shows, 
supplying a growing slice of the world’s requirements. 

There is not very much the oil companies can do 
about it. With a steady 7 to 8 per cent growth in con¬ 
sumption, the total tonnage of oil required in the next 
ten years will equal all that consumed in past history. 
So the new finds in Nigeria, the North Sea and Alaska, 
welcome as they are, will not supersede the Arabian 
re.serves but rather help the oil companies to cope with 
the increa.se in demand. The paradox is that the failure 
of the one new source of energy, nuclear power, to 
make more than a marginal contribution yet to world 
energy supplies, is making the life of the oil companies 
more rather than less difficult. Nuclear power will not 
be a major source of energy in this decade. To be sure, 
the companies are redoubling their efforts to find new 
re.serves, and the increa.se in prices makes some fields, 
for instance in the North Sea, economic which would 
not have been conridered three years ago. But for the 
next few years they have little option but to dance to 
the Arab tune. 

This is a new position and one which crept up on 
them rather quicker than they thought likely for two 
reasons. The relative surplus of crude which existed 
during the 1960s turned into a relative .shortage because 
demand went up by a percentage point or two faster 
than expected in 1969 and 1970. Secondly, the compan¬ 
ies have been caught by a jump m freight rates whi^h 
made African oil considerably more attractive to the 
European market than oil from the Gulf, and thus 
increased Libya’s bargaining power. The effect on prices 
has been dramatic. On the open market ex-Rotterdam 
spot prices have gone up by 50 to 100 per cent. And 
the general level of prices to the consumer has moved 
up several pence already in Britain, and will go up 
further, since it docs not yet include the last round of 
producer price increases, let alone this one. If the 
producers squeeze yet again it is hard to see the companies 
suffering too severely, since they can pass the price 
increases on. But if governments do not want to see 
an oil-led inflationary spiral they may have to think 
about shifting tax away from petroleum products. 
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When figures speak for themselves 

This week's batch of economic indicators are as depressing a lot as can be found, 
investment is going down, unemployment rising and inflation roaring ahead 


More nonsense has been talked this week about prices, pay 
and all that goes with them than for a moon or two past. 
As usu2d, there seems to have been predous little common 
ground—exCq>t in one field. Unions, employers, civil 
servants, university dons, Uncle Tom Cobbleigh and aJI 
agree that Britain has a dangerously low rate of produc¬ 
tive investment. And now it is expected to go even lower 
The Department of Trade and Industry revealed on 
Monday that British manufacturers are forecasting that 
their investment in new factories and equipment will fall 
by 2 per cent, in real terms, beftween 1970 and 1971. 
They think it will fail to pick up even in 1972. The likely 
course of the recession is that manufacturers will drop 
their spending (always in real terms) by about 5 per cent 
from last summer’s rate, and then keep it nearly level. 

This year’s total of manufacturing investment there¬ 
fore promises to be less than one-fifth higher than in 
1961, implying a decade’s growth at only if per cent 
a year. When other capital spending, public and private, 
is included, it looks as if Britain will continue to allocate 
only a measly 17 per cent of its resources to fixed invest¬ 
ment, compared with the 25 per cent that goes to it 
in France and Germany, not to mention Japan’s 35 per 
cent. 

This is not because Britain’s economic recovery after 
the 1967 devaluation failed to provide an encouraging 
atmosphere. Manufacturers planned an upsurge in their 
spending in 1969 and carried it through ; the increase 
in that year was 10 per cent (after adjusting, as in 
chart I, for the bringing forward of expenditure into 
1968 to qualify for the higher rates of investment grants 
that were then about to be discontinued). The picture 
had suddenly brightened after seven dreary years in 
which industrial investment had drifted downward. In 
the late summer of 1969 manufacturers were expecting 
to repeat that year’s rise in 1970. By May, 1970, they 
were still expec^g the increase between 1969 and 1970 


to be 7 or 8 per cent, and saying that the upward 
movement should continue in 1971. Now we know that 
their investment has already faltered ; i97o*s increase 
was probably less than 4 per cent, and already a decline 
has probably been set in train. 

The Treasury is quite sure why investment planning 
has gone wrong in the last six months. Its written 
evidence to the Wilberforce court of inquiry into the 
electricity dispute blames the shaip narrowing of profit 
margins which has resulted from increased labour costs— 
a view that is understandably shared by the Confedera¬ 
tion of British Industry. During 1968 and 1969 a large 
part of Britain’s inflation could be blamed on the special 
post-devaluation factors of dearer imports and increased 
indirect taxes. In those two years retail prices rose by 
an annual 5 or 5^ per cent, compared with the 3 per cent 
or so averaged in the previous decade. But over the 
course of 1970, when these post-devaluation factors 
ceased to be significant, retail prices went up by as much 
as 7.9 per cent. Can one doubt that this price accelera¬ 
tion was “ due to an acceleration in labour costs ” ? 

Wage and salary earnings per head in Britain, after 
rising between 5^ and 6 per cent a year in the ten years 
to 1967, and by 8 per cent a year in 1968 and 1969, 
shot up nearly 14 per cent between October, 1969, and 
October, 1970, Between 1964 and the first three quarters 
of 1970, the Treasury’s memorandum to Wilberforce 
points out, the nation’s wage and salary bill rose by 
52 per cent. Over the same period, companies’ gross 
trading profits went up only ii per cent, so that their 
share of domestic income fell from 14.5 j)er cent to 
10.1 per cent. “Since there is no further scope for a 
reduction in profit margins if the investment on which 
our future growth depends is not to be jeopardised,” 
the Treasury says, “ the slowing down of the pace of 
inflation requires a slowing down of the increase in labour 
costs.” And since the Treasury sees no hope of a rapid 
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Capital expenditure and consumer expendi¬ 
ture are seasonally adjusted quarterly 
figures, originally expressed at constant 
prices. Average earnings are taken from 
the DEP monthly inquiry covenng all 
employees; in chart 2 this senes is 
deflated by the index of retail prices to 
give real earnings. 
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rise in British productivity, its diagnosis means *‘a 
slowing down in the rate of increase of money earnings.” 
This in turn requires “a de-^caladon in the level of 
pay settlements.” 

That brought the unions in with a roar. Mr R. W. 
Wright, of the Amalgamated Union of Engineering 
Workers, told Lord Wilberforce that, “ by hard experi¬ 
ence,” workers had found that wage restraint was no 
guarantee of increased investment or of the alleviation of 
price inflation. The lead-shot from Professor John Hughes, 
of Oxford’s Ruskin College, was more blinding in that it 
spattered from all angles across a wide screen. His display 
included the well-worn demonstration that productivity 
rises fastest when output suddenly takes ofT: of course it 
does, but only because employers have held on to labour 
too long in the preceding irfack period. Perhaps he scored 
an inner when he contested the Treasury’s assertion that 
the squeeze on current profits has reduced companies’ 
expectations of the profitability of new investment, on 
the ground that the rate of profit on new capital forma¬ 
tion cannot be read off from the past. The unions can 
also argue that, as a pilot survey taken by the old 
Ministry of Technology revealed, calculations of profit¬ 
ability tend to be only one of several factors that influence 
investment decisions. Astonishingly, this survey suggested 
that about 30 per cent of investment may not be 
appraised at all. But there must come a point when cash 
flow—the amount of money in the till, or lack of 
it—does matter keenly, particularly to the smaller and 
medium-sized firms whose access to credit is limited. 
And in Britain that point has been reached. 

This week’s game of who could talk longest and 
loudest should not distract attention from the latest batch 
of statistical indicators. Following on the poor invest¬ 
ment figures came the results of the yearly inquiry into 
manual workers’ earnings. And what results. Last October 
men in British manufacturing were earning £28 i8s 3d 
for an average working week of 44.9 hours, compared with 
£25 10s lod in October, 1969, for 45.7 hours ; their 
hourly earnings had risen by 15.2 per cent. Average 
male earnings for all industries were £28 os i id a week. 


Women, boys and girls had done proportionately even 
better: their hourly earnings have nisen z6.o per dent, 
17.2 per cent and 18.5 per cent respectively. In most 
people’s memories there have never been increases of this 
order in earnings before, the nearest being the lo^ per 
cent rise in the 12 months to October, 1950. Moreover, 
wage rates, published on Thursday, went up a further 
1.8 per cent in December, on top of November’s whopping 
2.6 per cent. So it needs little imagination to see that the 
average pay packet for men in manufacturing will now 
be topping £30 a week. 

Moreover that average pay packet is worth 5 per cent 
more than a year ago in terms of what it can buy (see 
chart 2, which uses the Treasury’s assessment of real earn¬ 
ings based on the series in chart 3). Despite this, 
consumer expenditure in the fourth quarter of 1970 
rose only marginally, in real terms, to a level 
about 3^ per cent above that of the year before. Obviously 
there was some frustration of spending in December, 
when the black-outs caused by the electricity workers’ 
strike kept shoppers away ; but that only goes a little 
way to explain the marked lag between spending and the 
extra purchasing power. Savings, even in much des¬ 
pised national savings, have been having a glorious 
time. People usually do not adjust their spending 
immediately to a boost in their incomes. But they are 
being quite unconscionably slow about it now. One 
deduction is that there is not much real want in Britain 
today ; otherwise the money would spill over the counters 
quickly enough. Perhaps it is being stowed away only 
temporarily, for later spending on holidays or a colour 
telly. Or are British workers and their wives actually 
worrying about unemployment, disruptions, economic 
troubles and the higher prices to come? On Tuesday the 
agriculture minister, Mr James Prior, warned of big food 
price increases ahead, while Thursday brought the news 
that unemployment had risen more than seasonally, for 
the third month in a run. The settlement cheque for 
union militancy may have caught up so fast that even 
the short-term enjoyment of a fatter pay packet has been 
forgone. 


Key indicators: 

British economy 
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Wages 

Still moving sharply up 
December. 

Retail prices 



Month 

Index 

1963=100 

previous 

month 
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months 

one 

year 


Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

November 

November 

November 

123.4 

94.7 

130.3 

-2.2 

-0.2 

-2.0 

-40.6 

-1.2 

-40.6 

-0.6 

-2.8 

+2.3 

Rose almost 8 per cent ovor 
year. 

Ummployment 

last 

Export trade*t 

Eng'g. orders on handt 
Retail trade 
Unemployment* 

December 

October 

November 

January 

153 

123 

109.3 

122.2 

4-6 

+1 

-2.6 

44.2 

-1 

nil 

-2.0 

+6.6 

+7 

+6 

ml 

+10.0 

Kise or ao.uuu in me seasonally 
adjusted number this month to 
61A000. 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import prices 

Wage rates (weekly) 

December 

November 

November 

December 

140.0 

134 

128 

166.4 

-40.7 

■fU 

nil 

■41.8 

+2.5 

+2 

+1 

+5.4 

+7.9 

+8 

+133 



Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: In voliune terms (velue at 
constant prices). U/temployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 

letest rate 2.7 per cent. ^ ^ ^ ^ . o . 

* Seesonallv adiusted t End of period ♦ Provisional 
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How Tony Barber is taking his 
stand in the middle of the 
wrong road 


Mr Barber’s speech on monetary policy 
to a City dinner on Tuesday was 
sufficiently technical to be a carefully 
considered Treasury brief. It was 
therefore of great importance—and also 
a serious disappointment. The Chan¬ 
cellor indicated that he is rejecting a 
Fi^iedmanite monetary policy: ie, a 
poHcy that would hold down the annual 
growth in money supply to the 5 per 
cent or so that would represent the 
current attainable increase in produc¬ 
tivity plus a minimal allowance for 
inflation. He is also rejecting the other 
extreme: a policy that would 

“ passively provide the amount of 
money that is needed to underwrite the 
going rate of inflarton.” It looks as if 
the Bank of England has weakly been 
allowed its desire not to work to 
an effective target—although it has 
probably agreed with the Chancellor 
that any annual rise of above about 10 
per cent should preferably be avoided, 
mainly because it would cause his and 
its critics to kick up a fuss. 

Unfortunately, Mr Barber has also 
agreed that the Bank need not hold 
down money supply in the proper way : 
by selling enough gilts. He said that 
this was imp)ossible because of the 
“ complexity and sophistication of our 
financial system in this country.” This 
is always the oddest of the Bank of 
England’s arguments. There will be 
heart failures in Threadneedle Street 
when some Chancellor at last gives the 
obvious reply: “ Well, let’s set up 

a less complex and less sophisticated 
system that actually works. Because 
he cannot persuade the central bank 
to do its prop)er job, Mr Barber indi¬ 
cated that he will fall back on two 
other ways to attempt to control money 
supply* -.First, he will go on issuing 
unob^ble orders to commercial banks 
and othi^r financial institutions not to 


lend all the money that the Bank of 
England is creating. Secondly, he over¬ 
emphasised the importance of the 
public sector’s borrowing requirement. 
This could seem to threaten a tough 
budget, but then—perhaps fortunately 
—Mr Barber hedg^. 

He said that Britain’s present 
inflation did not spring from excessive 
demand, but from “ niilitantly secured 
pay increases.” The Economist would 
agree with his implication that demand 
management need be less stern if the 
Government can succeed in its policy 
of working “ for a steady de-escalation 
of wage settlements.” However, we 
would then like money policy to be 
kept tight while the Liudget gave tax 
reliefs. Very depressirigly, however, Mr 
Barber then began to read out the most 
familiar and disproved Treasury 
soporific of all: namely, that he did 
wish outside critics would recognise 
that monetary policy and fiscal policy 
work in the same way. 

They do not. A money squeeze has its 
main impact on firms in shaky finan¬ 
cial positions, the Penn Centrals and 
Rolls-Royces, which then have to sack 
workers or close down. A fiscal squeeze 
—eg, by tax increases which take away 
the next extra £100 million of purchas¬ 
ing power that the public otherwise 
would have spent—naturally has its 
main impact on the industries that 
will have a proportionately larger 
share of the market ais the community 
grows each £100 million richer. In 
other words, it hits mainly at the 
growth industries. You can support 
greater emphasis ujX)n fiscal polity if 
you think that growth industries are 
mostly “ candyflo.ss ” industries, some¬ 
how more meretricious than the old 
Victorian concerns that would be 
largely money-squeezed; or if you think 
it is a social advantage that squeezed 



Sing us another one. do 


growth industries are less likely than 
bankrupted shipyards to sack workers 
because the growth industries know 
they will eventually need the workers 
back. Because this newspaper wants to 
encourage new industries rather than 
declining industries, and l>ecause it 
thinks squeezes can curb inflation only 
by causing some unemployment, we 
belong to the hard-money and softer- 
taxes school. Others would make a 
different choice. But nobody should 
feel happy if the middle-of-the-road 
economic establishment of Whitehall 
is now .sheltering this new Chancellor 
from making a choice, and keeping 
him away from a new-look Tory 
approach, by conning him with the 
quite inaccurate counsel that these two 
very different policies amount to the 
same thing. 

Bank of England _ 

No room at the 
top_ 

Every central banker has his critics, 
but Sir Leslie O’Brien has made few, 
if any, enemies in his time at the Bank 
of England : indeed, he has earned 
considerable respect both here and 
abroad. His reappointment as governor 
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Record Profits 
again in 1970 

Earnings per 
share doubled 


Extract from 

Mr Oliver Jessel's Statement: 

The profit before taxation and minorities 
advanced from £834,000 to £2,356,000 
and, after all charges, the sum available 
to members has risen from £511,000 in 
1969 to £1,299,000. Ordinary dividends 
of 35 per cent have been declared and 
paid, compared with a 30 per cent fore¬ 
cast and a 24 per cent payment last year. 

This year has started well, and on 
present information the Directors ex¬ 
pect to increase the dividend for 1971 
to at least 40 per cent. 


Summary of Results 


Year ended 
30th June 



1970 

1969 


£000 

£000 

Profit before taxation 

2356 

834 

Taxation and minorities 

1067 

323 

Profit available to 
Shareholders 

1299 

511 

Ordinary Dividends paid 

672 

338 

Earnings per Ordinary Share 

3/2d 

1/5d 

Dividends per Ordinary Share 

1/9d 

1/2d 

Copies of the fteport and Accounts 



can be obtained from 
Ja$$0i Sbpuritiaa Limited, 

16 Finsbury Circus, Lontlon ECZM 7BX 


Western American Bank 
Participation Certificates 
represent investments in 
major international loans in 
which Western American 
Bank intends to maintain an 
after market. 


Western Americnn Bank ^Europe) Ltd. 
Intemadonal Merchant Bankerst 
Licensed Dealer In Securities, 
i8 Finsbury Circus, London, E.Ca. 
Telephone: oi-8a8 5791 Tdex: 885487 

Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. has been estabfii 
Hambros Bank Limited, London, Katicmftl Bank OC Di 
Security Pacific National Bank, Los Angelas add 
Wells Fargo Bank, San Francisca 
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for a further term of five years from 
July 1st has been popular at the Bank 
anyway, but it has also been read there 
as suggesting that perhaps the succes¬ 
sion will eventually go to another 
insider rather than alternate with an 
outsider as has been the custom. But 
some City circles are disappointed. 

Among outsiders, the three most 
talked-of bets were : Sir John Stevens, 
a managing director of Morgan Gren¬ 
fell ; Mr Gordon Richardson, chairman 
of Schroders ; and Sir Kenneth Keith, 
chairman of Hill Samuel. Whether or 
not these particular gentlemen had 
aspirations (for prestige reasons, of 
course : Sir Leslie gets £35,000 and Mr 
Richardson, for instance, was entered 
in his bank’s 1969-70 report at 
£34,000) is less to the point than that 
some of the bright sparks in the ranks 
below them in their respective mer¬ 
chant banks thought they could see 
a way to the top. Maybe, some of 
them are now saying, merchant hank¬ 
ing is not the life for them. 

The Tories could have had ideas 
about a City man at the Bank. But 
with all the other top changes that 
Mr Heath is making in the national¬ 
ised industries, there was an argument 
for continuity in this particular one. 
Sir Leslie is well in with his fellow 
central bankers, which could be of 
considerable advantage when it comes 
to common market negotiations over 
sterling. It may also be that the some¬ 
what cautious way in which the Bank, 
under Sir* Leslie, has conceded much 
more ini|X)rtance to the regulation of 
the money supply, suits No 10. 

Those who argue that the Bank 
needs a breath Of fresh air from outside 
at intervals should not assume that Sir 
Leslie will necessarily want to run for 
another full five years. I'he appoint¬ 
ment has to be for that time, but Sir 
Leslie, who will shortly be 63, could 
decide to opt out at half-term. 


Postmen _ 

The day they 
didn't knock _ 

The f>ost office strike began on time, 
on Tuesday evening—and life has 
gone on regardless. True, mail services 
stopped, and of the 2,000 crown post 
offices, only 50 opened their doors on 
Wednesday. But at least the 23,000 
sub-post offices, the staffs of which are 
not involved in the diispute, were open 
normally and available for cashing 
p>cnsions and giro cheques. 

Telephones were not nearly as badly 
hit by the strikes as the post. Probably 
as rnamy as half the telephone exchange 
staff turned up ; many of the girl 
telephonists, despite being members of 
the Union of Post Office Workers, had 
made it clear beforehand that they 
could not afford to strike and had no 
intention of doing so. Their presence 
meant that most exchanges were still 
providing a reasonable service ; 95 per 
cent of local calls go via automatic ex¬ 
changes anyway, and so do threequar- 
ters of trunk calls and half of interna¬ 
tional calls. In theory, these were 
going through as usual ; in practice the 
added congestion made for an even 
higher failure rate than usual, but not 
alarmingly so. The same was true for 
automatic telex connections ; and 

life and death ” telegrams continued 
on a rough and ready sort of basis. 

As for letters, there is little hope of 
any getting through as long as the 
strike lasts. Many pillar boxes have 
been scaled up to stop the hopefuls 
from posting, and other countries have 
been told to .stop sending mail until 
the strike is over—though this did not 
stop large quantities of foreign mail 
piling up at British ports on the first 
day of the strike. 

Private enterprise is coming into its 


own, banks are shifting cheques by cars 
and hired van to keep the clearing 
process going, and tnost big firms are 
using their own vehicles and staff for 
essential communications. A plethora 
of independent operators has sprung up 
in response to the Government decision 
to lift for the duration of the strike the 
post office’s absolute monopoly on mail 
handling. These are offering any¬ 
thing from local delivery in London to 
plane-hopping to the Continent to post 
overseas mail there, at charges ranging 
from 2s for a local letter to several 
times as much for one for abroad. To 
be within the law, any private carrier 
must apply to his local head post¬ 
master for a licence to operate (the 
idea is to keep down sharp practice) 
but, ultra-respectable bodies such as the 
Stock Exchange apart, few seem to 
have bothered. 

Whether the strike emergency ser¬ 
vices get enough customers to make the 
operation worth their while still 
remains to be seen as the full effect of 
the strike will not really be felt until 
next week. Post users had plenty of 
notice of the stoppage, and letter traffic 
last weekend was up by a .third in con¬ 
sequence. Most business users—who 
generate around two-thirds of total mail 
traffic—can probably manage for a 
while with the telephone and their own 
surface transport. But 30 per cent of all 
mail is local anyway, and only around 
4 per cent goes abroad. 

Clearly some businesses will be 
harder hit than others. Mail order 
houses are rather stuck while the 
strike is on. 'I'he football pools’ pro¬ 
moters urged punters to fill in three 
weeks’ coupons at once and post them 
before last Wednesday, and are now 
busy pushing their collectors’ services, 
which already produce a third of their 
business. Holiday tour operators are 
livid because this is the time of year 
when the bulk of their bookings would 
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normally be rolling in. Now they have 
to have them pooled at travel agenfts 
and ferried on to their headquarters, 
probably losing some business amid the 
complications. 

No amount of private mail carrying 
activity could begin to tackle the po^ 
office’s daily workload of some 35 mil¬ 
lion items. Yet the post office bosses 
are desperately worried over the future 
of the postal service even so. Not only 
IS the strike costing the corporation 
£500,000 net a day, but, if it goes on 
for any length of time, users will no 
douibt reassess their needs and start 
making cost comparisons between 2 ^d 
phone calls and yd letters (the cost of 
having those letters written quite 
apart). If the strikers get any more than 
the 8 per cent offered, the higher 
charges necessary to cover this will 
make such comparisons even less 
attractive, and will lead to an even 
more drastic drop in traffic than the 
6 per cent expected when the yd letter 
starts next month. But a further drop 
in traffic will make nonsense of the 
mail mechanisation programme, whidh 
is geared to high volume at high speed. 


Disengagement 


Whoa, there 


The Government’s policy of pulling 
nationalised industries out of fields 
where they compete directly with 
private industry has been asserted 
twice tiliis week with less than happy 
results. The 206 pubs and hotels that 
the state owns at Carlisle, Gretna and 
the Cromarty Firth are to be sold. They 
were nationalised by Lloyd George in 
1916 in an attempt to keep the local 
munition workers (mostly Irish) sober ; 
the present absurd licensing laws were 
passed under the same excuse. Today 
the pubs are worth about £4 million, 
including a brewery, and are turning 
in a regular profit. But Mr Maudling, 
whose Home Office runs the business, 
is to divide them into several packages 
for sale. Bass Charringiton and Scottish 
and Newcastle are the two brewers most 
likely to make a bid. 

The Tory reasoning behind the 
move is to disentangle the state from 
the liquor trade but by doing so the 
Government will be going against its 
own policy of increasing competition. 
At the moment the state-run pubs 
serve their own brew erf bitter (which 
at 98 a pint is one of the cheapest in 
the country) but still operate most of 
their oudets as free houses^ stoddng 
rival beers. When the pubs are sold 
off, however, they will become tied to 


a single brewer. This is exactly what 
the Monopolies Commission refx>rting 
in 1969 said diould not happen. The 
report castigated tied houses as mono* 
polies. Unless the Government now 
couples the Carlisle and other sales 
with a change in the licensing laws 
which will give the public a greater 
choice of beer and of places to drink 
it in it will have turned the clock back, 
not forward. 

The Carlisle example may seem a 
relaitively trivial one, unless that is 
where you do your drinking, but the 
policy of disengagement needs to be 
watched. Where too enthusdastically 
pursued it could prevent nation¬ 
alised industries from making proper 
use of their resources, which is hardly 
the object of the exercise. To take one 
worrying example, the Government has 
stopped a plan for British Transport 
Hotels—British Rail’s wholly-owned 
subsidiary—to build and run a new 
hotel for the British Airport Authority 
at Gatwick airport, after preparations 
had gone to a stage where nothing but 
final Government approval was 
needed. British Rail’s Gatwick station 
is an integral part of the airport, but 
permission was withheld, “ in the light 
of ministers’ views as to the peripheral 
activities of nationalised industries.” 

How peripheral does an activity have 
to be to become unacceptable ? It 
could fairly be argued that providing 
accommodation is a central part of a 
transport undertaking’s business. Rail¬ 
way hotels were originally built so that 
rail customers would have somewhere 
convenient to stay. There has so far 
been no direct suggestion that BTH’s 
33 hotels ^ould be hived off— 
although they do make a profit. Per¬ 
haps BTH’s mistake was to chance its 
arm on a new venture : all but one of 
those 33 are hand-me-downs, built 
before the 1947 rail nationalisation, 
although mo^y modernised since 
then. But if British Rail is not to be 
allowed any more hotels, built where 
it already has railway stations, where 
does this leave the airlines, which are 
finding it ever more necessary to get 
involved in the hotel business ? The 
two British air corporations are not 
yet as deeply in it as Trans World Air¬ 
lines with the Hilton hotel chain and 
Pan American with Intercontinental. 
But they are going that way. The Gat¬ 
wick hotel is going ahead, with the Lex 
Service Group taking over. But does 
.this padtioular inddentt mean that the 
Government is going to stop British 
Rail from developing other of its 
properties too ? Because one of the 
few hopes that the railways have of 


getting out of the red is to exploit their 
property assets for aU they are worth. 
Some clarification, please. 

Skyways 

Grounded 


There must have been more wrong 
with the Skyways airline business than 
merely the want of a tempor^ 
£100,000, for the Transport Holding 
Company, which owns half the shaxts, 
would not have allowed the airline to 
be grounded for a sum as small as that, 
and, for all its determination not to 
allow nationalised industries to widen 
their operations, nor would the 
Government. Airlines, particularly a 
small one like Skyways, which has 
eight aircraft and a staff of 400, operate 
to a large extent on long-term credit 
from suppliers and pan easily run up 
vast liabilities if traffic falls below 
expectations. In 1969, Skyways made 
a profit that the Transport Holding 
Company described at the time as 
” modest, but encouraging.” Last year, 
however, that was turn^ into a loss 
and, so far as there are figures 
available, it looks as if traffic was 
actually falling during the summer. 
Later months may have ^own a 
recovery, but there is enough evidence 
to support the Government’s view .that 
this was a high risk business (a descrip¬ 
tion that would currendy fit sevei^ 
other airlines too) to which it would 
be wrong to commit more public 
money. The first rescue bid came on 
Thuriiay from Air Freight, the com¬ 
pany thait handles Skyways’ caigo, 
offering £500,000—which is about half 
the sum <ffiought to be owing to the 
Transport Holding Company. 

Roskill report _ 

Not proven 


Now that the report of the Roskill 
commission has been published in full* 
the way that the commission convinced 
itself of the need for a third four- 
runway London airport by 1980 
becomes easier to follow. The chairman 
throughout gave the impression that 
he considered the case for another air¬ 
port in the south-east could be taken 
as read, and his function was merely 
Co find a site and suggest when the 
first runway should be ready« This 
impression is strongly confirmed by the 
rei^rt itself, which gets off to a |bad 
start with the hi^y questionable 


£5. 
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premise that local opposition would 
prevent any of the existing airports in 
the London area ^iver from being devel¬ 
oped to their full potential. Thus the 
commission assumed that Heathrow 
would not be used to capacity, nor 
Luton, nor Stansted, and that Gatwick 
would be restricted to a single runway 
although two appear in the plans. 
Because it considered these airports 
would be permanently under-utilised, 
the commission felt it unnecessary to 
say what their capacity might be if 
developed to their technical limits. 

The commission had no right to sup¬ 
press evidence in this way. Every other 
aspect of the inquiry is scrupulously 
fair and reasons that led to the accept¬ 
ance or rejection of arguments are 
explained at every stage. But on the 
crucial que.stion of how many aircraft 
couild come into the south-east before 
another international airport was 
needed the commission has merely 
accepted the official brief, and the fact 
that British European Airways, the 
biggest single user of Heathrow, con¬ 
sidered the potential capacity of the 
south-east’s airports to be nearly 40 
per cent greater than that brief said— 
648,000 aircraft a year in and out 
against 474,000—did not get even a 
passing mention in the final report. But 
this is crucial to the case for a third 
airport at all. If the commission’s 
figures are right, one might be needed 
by the early 1980s. But if BEA’s are 
right, it would not be needed much 
bdbr6 the late 1980s. And if 
capacity was pushed to the technical 
maximum, with full use made of 
Stansted’s and Luton’s potential, and 
a third runway at Heathrow, it would 
not be needed even then. The commis¬ 
sion was under obligation to give all the 
options, even those it disapproved of. 

Some of its other assumptions are 
also open to argument, such as the 
presumed effect on air traffic of 
improvements to surface transport, of 
which the Channel Tunnel is a prime 
example. The commission accepted that 
a Channel Tunnel would take 
passenger traffic from the air, but 
decided that the airlines would respond 
to a drop in traffic not by making 


fewer flights, but by using smaller air¬ 
craft. The effect on the demand for 
runway space, which is the limiting 
factor in any airport’s capacity, would 
therefore be unchanged. The report 
discounted a diversion of traffic to the 
railways in the same fashion. This is 
a sensible as.sumption to make but for 
one point : big aircraft arc cheaper 
to operate, seat for seat, than small, 
and the economic pressure to switch 
to jumbos and allow the expansion 
of air traffic to be taken up by bigger 
aircraft rather than more flights will 
be powerful through the I970J»- 

Opposition to the report has been 
confined so far mainly to its choice 
of site : a large and loud middle-class 
con.servationist lobby has gone into 
action against the suggestion that the 
airport should be built at Wing. But 
the Government, which will be asked 
to pay for the airport and which has 
been presented with an elaborate cost 
benefit analysis explaining why Wing 
is the best of the four shortlisted sites, 
will now have to do its own cost 
benefit analysis in which Wing is 
weighed not against three other green 
field sites, but against the alternative 
of developing existing airports. 

The commission had nothing but its 
hunch to tell it that local opposition 
would rule this out politically, for it 
took none of its usually elaborate 
soundings to find out. At one point 
the report remarks that a 23 per cent 
increase in traffic through Heathrow, 
which would be the effect of building 
a third runway, would raise the noise 
level by less than two units (the noisy 
zone around an airport usually gives 
levels lying between 47 and 35 units), 
which is the same as saying it would 
be almost impossible to detect. So why 
assume Heathrow must be permanently 
under-utilised, if such a major increase 
in its size would produce so negligible 
an increase in nuisance ? 

Marine insurance _ 

Not inflation-proof 

It is now clear that underwriters in the 
London insurance market have under¬ 


estimated the risks of giant tankers. 
Premiums for tankers of 200,000 dead¬ 
weight tons and above, announced the 
chairman of the Institute of London 
Underwriters on Tuesday, are likely to 
rise about 13 per cent. Admittedly the 
institute does not speak for Lloyd’s but 
only for company marine underwriters. 
And repair costs in 1970 probably rose 
by about 12 to 13 per cent. But the 
fact that premium increases will fall 
largely on the giant tankers, rather than 
being spread across the board, shows 
where hull underwriters arc losing 
money. , 

What the insurance industry failed 
to recognise early enough was that 
giant tankers and bulk carriers are 
risks differing from traditional ones not 
only in size but also in kind. So are 
some of the other specialist types of 
vessel now afloat like liquid gas carriers 
and roll-on, roll-off ferries ; oil rigs, by 
contra.sit, were recognised as a special 
problem earlier on. 

Apart from the risk of an accident, 
and the scale of the damage when one 
does occur, giant tankers and carriers 
give rise to other peculiar problems. 
One of these is that few dry docks arc 
big enough to repair them. In practice 
this means that the delay, before the 
repairs are actually carried out, is even 
longer than is usual with marine 
insurance. Premiums do not allow for 
the three years of 7 per cent a year 
inflation that commonly elapse between 
the time the accident occurs and repairs 
are carried out. 

This time-delay effect is intensified 
with giant tankers. What is worse is 
that repair costs, being labour- 
intensive, must inevitably rise in pro¬ 
portion to ship values, even without 
inflation. Yet premiums are usually 
fixed according to the ship’s value, and 
then hull underwriters are constantly 
surprised to find repair costs rising 
faster than they expect. 

The logical, if revolutionary, course 
is to assume a high rate of inflation of 
ship repair costs (of, say, 13 per cent a 
year), and fix premiums accordingly, 
but then to give all policyholders an 
agreed premium rebate according to 
how much inflation actually occurs. 
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DjVER^^ 

...is Where Yon Are! 

1ST WO SIE SIND 

E DOVE TU SEI 
AR DAR Nl AR 
ESTA DONDE USTED ESTA 
IS WAAR JE OOK BENT 
EST LA OU VOUS ETES 
ER HVOR DE ER 
EXISTE ONDE VOCE ESTA 


Diversey is special chemicals, is world-wide and 
is where you are. 

Diversey supplies hundreds of special chemicals 
to the food, institutional, metal and transport 
industries—and to almost every other processing 
industry as well—where hygiene, housekeeping 
and cleaning are essential. 

Diversey's professional knowledge of the finest 
cleaning and sanitation systems and integrated 
hygiene plans Is provided as a routine part of 
Diversey service, for your profit. 

With our know-how and our extensive selection 
of special chemicals, we can solve your related 
problems. Diversey is where you are, with D-men 
chemical specialists to improve your results. You 
can rely on Diversey—the Special Chemicals 
people I 

THE 

DIVERSEY CORPORATION 

HEADQUARTERS 

212 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 60606 
312-782 0800 Cable* DIVERCO 

Your Diversey company 
is but a phone cell away 

in; Telephone: 

AUSTRALIA Seven Hills (NSW) 622-1400 
BELGIUM Huizingen 02 56 44 06 
BRAZIL Sao Paulo 273 9122 
CANADA Clarkson (Ontario) 822 3511 
DENMARK Copenhagen 15 15 18 
FRANCE Ozoir La Ferriere 406-4040 
GERMANY Frankfurt/Main 29 40 41 
GREECE Athens 924-170 
HAWAII Alea (Honolulu) 488-1911 
HONDURAS San Pedro Sula 62-11-95 
IRAN Teheran 45130-611739 
IRELAND Dublin 303 022 
ITALY Milan 653 451 
JAMAICA Kingston 38678 
NETHERLANDS Amsterdam 020-232714 
NEW ZEALAND Penrose 664-955 
NORWAY Oslo 55 03 73 
PUERTO RICO San Juan 722-5636 
SINGAPORE Taman Jurong 651146 
SOUTH AFRICA Johannesburg 834*1479 
SPAIN 'Barcelona 239*^006 
SWEDEN Hslstngborg 06/56 01 60 
SWITZERLAND Fribourg |037) 914 34 
TRINIDAD Arlma 667-3278 
UNITED KINGDOM Barnet (Herts ) 66 66 
UNITED STATES Chicago 312.762-OBOO 
VENEZUELA Caracas 72 69.14 




HOW DO 
THE JAPANESE 
MANAGETO 
MULTIPLY 
SO FAST? 


Japanese economic growth in the last 
twenty years has been remarkable. 

How do they do it? To what extent have 
their electronic advances helped them? 

And can the British business man gain 
from a study of their office electronics ? 

A remarkable range of Japanese desk-top 
calculators and office copying machines will soon 
be on show. 

They’re smaller, more compact, better 
designed and very competitive in price. 

Which might explain why they have already 
captured a major share of the American market. 

They’re now available in this country 
and they are backed up by a network of agents. 

Come and see if your office could gain 
from the Japanese skill at multiplying, 
subtracting, adding and dividing very quickly,. 



Calcidaton&Copiers. H 

Japanlrade Centi« Qetro) 

19-25 Baker St. London WIM lAE. 
Telephone 01-486 6761 
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Electricity inquiry 

No sparks 

There was an air ci unreality about 
the Court of Inquiry into the dispute 
iq the ejcctricity supply industry when 
it opened at the beginning of the 
week in London. Following the bomb¬ 
ing of Mr Robert Carr's home the 
previous week, security arrangements 
were much tighter than usual, police 
were everywhere, and inside Church 
House the public was kept as far 
away as possible from the key men. 

There was also a strong sense of 
occasion, what with the promise of 
Treasury officials actually in the witness 
box and the trendy Mr Locke, a full 
under-secretary from the Department of 
Employment and Productivity, acting 
as the court's secretary and general 
whipper-in. Mr Locke enjoy^ the 
inquiry, and the regular attenders 
enjoyed discussing what Mr Locke 
would wear next, but in every other 
way the first four days were nothing 
but a long and at times excessively 
turgid curtain raiser to the big turn 
for which everyone was waiting : the 
Allen-MacDougall cross-talk act from 
the Treasury now promised on Saturday. 

I'he unions walked into the meeting 
convinced that their case had already 
been prejudged by the Government 
and that Lord Wilberforce and his two 
colleagues, Sir Raymond Brookes 
(head of GKN) and Mr Jim Mortimer 
(ex-union official who went to the 
Prices and Incomes Board), were there 
merely to rubber stamp a decision 
that an award of more than lo {>er 
cent or so would be inflationary. Mr 
Frank Chappie, the unions’ leading 
performer, began with a quietly 
delivered but none the less blistering 
attack on the court. This ranged over 
the chairman’s associations with the 
Government, Sir Raymond’s company’s 
contribution to Tory party funds and 
Mr Jim Mortimer’s new job with 
London Transport (where he will be 
responsible for the wages paid in LT’s 
own jxiwer stations). 

The protests can have done the 
unions' case very little good, except, 
as one power worker witness put it, 

“ to say it will make me fed better 
at lea^t.” Sir Raymond, weighed down 
by vd^^muort: be the biggest albtacb^ 
case in captivity, sat stony- 
faced throughout, rather obviously 
wishing that he had not been 
asked|» be a member of the court 
and gone to Australia to 

tallMWlit steel as he had originally 
planl|iu. He was obviously hurt, too, 



by suggestions that he was anti-union. 
Sir Raymond came up the hard way 
himself and feels that the working 
masses, horny hands and all, are all 
responsible people. What he cannot 
understand *or abide is the current 
wave of militancy. 

As witnesses, the Electricity Council’s 
men did rather better than the unions’, 
although Thursday’s exposition on 
incentive payments was so exhaustively 
detailed that it is doubtful how many 
could follow it, and questionable who 
even listened to it. The unions, when 
they were not spinning out a debate on 
whether they should have gone to 
arbitration (the Electricity Council 
made some mileage out of this, too), 
relied on the tear-jerking technique by 
which £23 a week Welsh wage clerks 
explained how they had to take a 
second job alt night. 

The Government side, in the shape 
of Treasury civil servants, kept out 
of the way in the first three days of 
the inquiry, although some were 
noticed observing from the gallery. 
Their official place, directly opposite 
the court's own bench, was unoccupied 
throughout the union’s argument as 
three expert witnesses were called to 
knock down the case in the Treasury 
memorandum. One of these, Mr John 
Hughes of Ruskin College, Oxford, 
took a fearsome (if misguided) tilt 
at the Treasury’s written submission 
to the court. But there was no one 
in court able to cross-examine him 
in detail at the time. The chairman 
had already admitted to another 
expert witness that he probably 
would not understand economic 
answers to questions. 

Sir Raymond made it clear that he 
was not going to get bogged down in 
detail until he had heard the 
Treasury’s exposition. He complained 
bitterly about economists who make 
diametrically opposed statements on 
the basis of very slim and often short¬ 
term evidence. The unions liked that. 
Mr Prahk Cbapple explained that if 
there had not been the unprecedented 
intervention of the Treasury his unipn 
would not have had to find its own 
economic experts to refute the Treasury. 


The men themselves feel that they 
have given a great deal in the way of 
productivity that has yet to be paid 
for, in spite of a pay rise each year 
since their new wage schemes came in. 
They had asked their own union to 
press for £12 a week ; even the execu¬ 
tive threw this out as unrealistic. Even 
so, the official claim is for a flat £5 
average a week, or £35 million a year 
on the wage bill. This is said to 
be a 26.6 per cent increase and would 
lift present average earnings of 
£25 5s lod a week to £32 os 7d 
for adult males. They also asked for 
increased holidays, shift allowances, 
overtime rates and a shorter week. 

The unions say that there is an 
absolute minimum of 18 per cent more 
productivity for which they have not 
been paid. They flatly refuse to accept 
that it is not they who have been 
more productive, but the new turbines 
which represent the biggest capital 
spending programme in the country. 
What they will say when this is 
put at the inquiry is anyone’s guess. 
The employers say that they cannot 
afford to pay more than the £2 los 
offered. There have been several fuel 
price increases, particularly in coal, 
in the past year totalling over £100 
million more on the £400 million fuel 
bill. Without the 12J per cent increases 
in price to the consumer already appro¬ 
ved, the industry stood in danger, says 
the Electricity Council, of making a 
financial loss. This in turn would 
jeopardise future investment, currently 
running at £400 million a year. The 
unions clearly feel that this is not their 
problem. Their full claim would add 
only per cent to electricity prices, 
/they saay. And anyway, they aigue, 
there are areas where, were the indus¬ 
try better managed, it could cover this 
but also cut prices as well. The main 
chaige is that the 500 megawatt 
generating sets are Capable of runnii^ 
only 45 per cent of the time and in 
fuel alone this means a loss of £106 
nullion a year. As the week wore on, 
Mr Chappie showed signs of becoming 
worried about what would happen at 
impending union elections ui^ess he 
could get better than 10 per cent. 
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Boeing 747: the elephant 
they can't forget 


be modified, or sent back to the factory 
for modification, before they had 
passed the 4,500 mark. Had this been 
discovered a few months later, the 
747 could hardly haye escaped 
grounding. 

The modifications will be difficult 


It is exactly a year since the Boeing 
747 went into service, the biggest 
dvil airliner in the world but only 
the first of what is likely to be a long 
line of wide-bodied jets that could be 
carrying more than 1,000 people apiece 
by the end of the decade. It has not 
I^en a trouble-free twelve months, llie 
year began badly with the installation 
of under-sized engines with which the 
aircraft could not carry its full design 
load , a number of airlines judged this 
sufficient excuse to Withhold their final 
payments to Boeing, with blood- 
chillfing effects on the company’s cash 
flow. 

The engines had bv no means done 
their worst ; the fiist commercial flight 
came to an abrupt stop half way down 
the runway when one of them blew out 
sheets of flame, and similar incidents 
dogged the 747 throughout the 
summer and autumn, with flights 
cancelled at take-off and occasionally 


Federal Aviation Agency has announ¬ 
ced in Washington that these engine 
troubles have been cured within the 
past few weeks. The gradual replace¬ 
ment throughout the year of the small 
engines by new, full-sized ones means 
that the 747s are now up to specifica¬ 
tion. But inherently more serious 
troubles have now developed. 

A weakness showed up in the wing 
roots in the autumn which obliged 
Boeing to call in all jumbos that had 
done more than 4,')00 hours flying, 
which is barely more than a year’s 
work for a jet in daily use. The British 
Overseas Airways Corporation’s 
aircraft average between ii and 12 
hours a day ; 14 hours is not uncom¬ 
mon. The discovery that the 747*s 
wing mountings had such a short 
fatigue Me, for that was the source of 
the trouble, is not going to help 
Boeing’s reputation. A test wing broke 
at the factory from fatigue after the 


and expensive ; there is a delicate 
silence about who will bear the cost. 
But it is probably just as well that 
Boeing has recently cut the 747 
production rate from seven a month 
to five. Orders are not coming in as 
hoped. Just over 200 have been sold, 
which is probably only half way to 
the break-even point. A lot of what 
could have been the 747’s market has 
been captured by Lockheed and 
McDonnell-Douglas with their smaller 
jumbos. But an equally big deterrent 
to buying is the sick state of traffic 
growth, down sharply just in a period 
when airlines are piling on new 
capacity. 



Squeeze and 
squeeze again 


Hamburg 


with passengers escaping down equivalent of about four years’ flying, 
emergency chutes on landing. This has or 18,000 hours. Because fatigue can 
had its effect on 747 loads ; there has vary so wildly on either side of the 
not been the rush of passengers that norm, Boeing warned airlines that the 
the airlines could reasonably have safe upper limit was 9,000 hours, or 
expected for a new aircraft offering two years’ flying, and strongly recom- 



Although the German government 
decided this week not to increase 
taxation to cover the shortfall in 
revenue expected this year, the board 
of governors of the Bundesbank were 
equally certain at this week’s meeting 
that this was not the time to change 
bank rate from its present level of 6 
per cent. They are still worried about 
the spate of wage claims and the 
economy’s inflationary problems, and 
the fact that Eurodollar rates have 
come down by over a percentage point 
in the past two weeks still palls in 
significance. One likely effect of this 
decision is a renewal of the inflow of 



hot money. The effect on the reserves 
is less important than the growing 
attraction for Crerman companies to 
borrow abroad and thus evade the 
liquidity squeeze which is official pojiicy. 
Admitt^ly only the large companies 
can do this, but it is still an impoi^t 
loophole. 
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The second effect of the Bundesbank 
decision should be to slow down the 
rise in share values' which have gone 
up by more than lo per cent so far this 
year. The bull market was led at the 
beginning of the year by coal, steel and 
automobile shares, but spread to affect 
bond prices too. The reason was hardly 
the level of past dividends, unchanged 
for 1970 at nearly 14 per cent, nor 
expectations about future profits. These 
began to decline in the last quarter of 
1970 as companies were hit by growing 
labour costs which they found impos¬ 
sible to pass on in full to the consumer 
and should fall further. So the expecta¬ 
tion of a cut in bank rate was the only 
gleam on the horizon. Now this is gone 
for the moment, and the Bundesbank 
shows no sign of easing its special 
deposit requirements for the banking 
system, it is hard to see the market 
going much higher. 

Italy _ 

Muddy waters 

Rome 

For the past three weeks, Italians have 
been subjected to an unprecedented 
barrage of public debate on the 
country’s economic situation. While it 
has added up to very little, the one 
fact that has stuck in people’s throats 
is that the hit-and-run strike tactics 
used by the unions throughout 1970 
were certainly damaging. Three com¬ 
panies belonging to the Istituto per la 
Ricostruzione Industriale (IRI) ^ate 
holding group—Alfa Romeo, the car 
makers, Siemens in the engli-neering 
field and Italsider, the major steel 
manufacturer—have between them 
lost 5 miilion working hours and 
produotlion valued at £80 million 
through strike action last year. The 
pundits’ main point is that the 
government’s conimditment to carry 
out many long-promised social refonns 
will be that much more difficult to 
maintain—or outright impossible some¬ 
times—unless 'the unions take respon¬ 
sibility as well as power. 

The unions* reply is that they must 
keep up the pressure on the govern¬ 
ment to prevent it yet again from 
wriggling out of the commitments it 
has made, and that anyway there is 
no shortage of money in the bureau¬ 
cratic pipeline. There is an almost 
complete fog enveloping the state of 
pub^ finances in the country 
although part of it may be dispelled 
in the ncjct few daVs v 4 ien the govern¬ 
ment produces a< Wg-awaited white 
paper. It is kiiom^that many public 
and semi^ubUc agencies are hope- 



Petrilli's got problems at IRI 


Icssly in debt and that current and 
fixed expenditure barely keeps pace 
with revenue. Many people also 
suspect that the accumulated unspent 
funds will in large part turn out to 
be no more than an accounting mirage. 
Although it is known that output in 
1970 was 6 per cent up on the rather 
poor level of 1969, the economic 
debate is still conducted mostly in the 
dark. 

But there is no mirage about the 
urgent cash needs of a large number 
of Italian companies. In a recent inter¬ 
view the minister of labour, Signor 
Carlo Donat-Cattin, claimed to have 
a list of 537 companies, employing 
170,000 people, which are in dire 
financial straits because of the cost 
squeeze and lack of credit. And the 
president of Gonfindustria (the 
employers’ organisation). Signor Lom¬ 
bardi, said that the average level of 
profits for its members is currently only 
5 per cent a year against a cost of 
credit of 7^ to 10 per cent. The 
immediate effect has been a jump in 
the number of companies going to IRI’s 
chairman, Signor Ciiuseppe Petrilli, 
for help. The state holding company, 
created in the early 1930s to rescue 
key companies from bankruptcy, has 
long been a lender of last resort, even 
if the borrower gets swallowed in the 
process. But IRI has ks own problems. 
It is currently repudiating the idea that 
it should he a hospital for sick com¬ 
panies, since its existing subsidiaries 
need all the help they can get to 
remain internationally competitive. 

As a result the government has 
decided to set up its own version of 
Britain’s moribui^ Industrial Reorgani¬ 
sation Corporation, with a capit^ of 
around £100 nnUidn provided by th^ 
bi|; state holding groups. 'The money 
will be used to buy shares, provide 
credit and encourage mcigcins and 


industrial rationalisation. The role of 
the new body is meant to be Umited, 
both in the mimber of deab it under¬ 
takes and in its cash resources. But it 
is still likely to be distrusted by private 
industry as yet another arm of the 
growing state octopus. And it will be 
no substitute for better labour relations. 

India _ 

Trouble at mill 

Nev\/ Delhi 

India had another good year in 1970, 
but troubles were building up for the 
future. Against an estimated growth 
of 5 per cent in gnp, bank credit to 
the commercial sector and to the 
government raised the money supply 
by 12 per cent. Prices started moving 
up again last February, after a 2i-year 
respite. At the end of December the 
official price index showed a 7 per 
cent rise over 12 months. But merci¬ 
fully, prices of cereals, which account 
for tiie bulk of consumer spending by 
two-thirds of the population, have been 
almosit stable—reflecting India’s luck 
with food harvests in the past four 
years. 

But the outlook for crucial cash crops 
is depressing. Apart from seasonal 
swings which have pushed down out¬ 
put of cotton and jute in 1970, the 
gap between demand and supply is 
growing from year to year. The green 
revolution has left cash crops largely 
untouched, so farmers are moving out 
of them to the more profitable cereals 
where prices have come to depend 
increasingly ufx>n the level of imports 
India can arrange each season. The 
delay this year in settling cotton con¬ 
tracts—^partly l>ecause of a recent deci¬ 
sion to channel imports through a state 
agency—‘has sent prices soaring. At 
the end of December, cotton was 
quoted at 40 per cent aix)ve the level 
of a year ago, although the actual 
decline in home-grown supplies is not 
more than 3 per cent. The fall in jute 
output is sharper—around 7 per cent— 
but fibre prices have not risen propor¬ 
tionately because mills have just teen 
through a period of labour troubles 
and export demand is weak. 

Industry has no dearth of orders 
partly because of rising consumption 
and partly because j)ublic investment 
began moving up again in 1970 after 
several years of stagnation. Yet indus¬ 
trial output may have risen by less than 
6 per cent last year, falling well 
short of ithe hoped-for growth of 8 to 
9 per c^t. One reason is the slug- 
gislmess in jute and cotton textiles 
which have a weight of 25 per cent in 
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the index. Another is the shortage of 
steel caused by chronic labour iinrest 
at the steel plants. Imports' have been 
arranged, but in the meantime many 
engineering plants arc marking time. 
I heir expK)rts, which jumped 16 per 
cent up to September, must suffer. 

At the moment India’s foreign 
exchange reserves are comfortable, per¬ 
mitting New Delhi to opt for imports 
to meet domestic shortages. But with 
aid in the pipeline coming down 
becau.se of a decline in new coruiiiit- 
ments, the hrjancing of imports will 
become increasingly difficult. As iit hap¬ 
pens, growth in exports slowed down in 
1969 but, since imports declined even 
more, the trade gap mercifully nar¬ 
rowed. But 1970 saw the gap beginning 
to widen again. The immediate impact 
is still small—the deficit to October had 
risen by only £16 million. But one 
|)omt to note is a 76 per cent jump 
in licences issued for capital goods last 
year, a pointer to the swelling imports 
lliat he ahead 

Precious metals 

Badly tarnished 

Prices of silver and platinum liave 
tiLiiililed on the London New York 
exchanges in the past week. Silver 
touched a low of I34d an ounce as 
brokers desjiaired of the metal evei 
making its long predicted recovery 
towards 20od. Over the past year there 
have been many false starts in silver 
sjjarked off either by news of the 
American Lreasury suspending sales 
from Its .stocks or of the probable 
minting of Eisenhower silver dollars. 
But the price has never been able to 
stick past the 183d an ounce mark. 

Massive amounts of silver are being 
held by sj>eculators who normally sell 
to cut their outstanding losses as soon 
as the price iinprovas even marginally. 
But as the price fell ahiiost gd over 
two days this week there was a rush 
to get out of the metal before even 
worse happened, and some brokers in 
New York were suggesting that the 
price could drop to a mere I25d an 
ounce. There is little evidence for this, 
however. Industrial uses of silver, par¬ 
ticularly in tlie photographic industry, 
far outrun production. The growing 
faishion in the United States for collect¬ 
ing commemorative silver coins is also 
stimulating demand and any long¬ 
term view of prices must assume a 
recovery. 

I'he collapse in the free market for 
platinum is much easier to understand. 
Production, largely l>y the South 


African miners, RustcD^burg, is ouj- 
jftripping demand for the first time in 
years, and the official producer price 
of $130 an ounce is being undercut 
by as much as $24 on the free market, 
akhough EngeOhard Minerals and 
Chernicak, a major producer, has cut 
the price by $io an ounce this week. 

But the underlying weakness in the 
two markets has been caused by the 
strength in Wall Street over the i>ast 
few weeks. In the United States com- 
mexiity broking goes hand in hand with 
.stockbroking and, when money can be 
made on a rapidly rising exjuity mar¬ 
ket, speculator’s tend to pull out of 
commodities. If Wall Street looks like 
taking a breather, interest in silver and 
platinum should quickly return. 

Hongkong _ 

The banks move in 

I'lie merchant hank J. Henry Schroder 
Wagg, in partnership with local 
interests, launched Hongkong’s first 
merchant bank last Monday. On 
Tuesday, by pure coincidence, the 
colony's stock nrarket index ro.si* to an 
all time high, of 218.29, 40 per cent up 
on a year ago. 

There is nothing too exceptional 
about the new bank itself. It is owned 
40 per cent by Schroder Wagg ; 40 
per cent by the Chartered Bank, which 
(after the Hongkong and Shanghai, and 
the Bank of CTiina) is the colony's 
largest ; and 20 per cent by Dr Law¬ 
rence Kadoorie, th(‘ major shareholder 
of China Light aiul Power, Hongkong’s 
second largest public company. Its 
activities will be the interesting thing. 
For one the hank will underwrite new 
is.sues. Last year, in marked contrast 
to most world markets, there were 23 
flotations, valued at $HK337 million, 
or over £23 million, compared with five 
i.ssues in 1969 worth less than £9 mil¬ 
lion. T'here are now go publicly quoted 
Hongkong firms, on five stock 
exchangc.s, valued at £i billion. 


Apart from issue underwriting, the 
bank will give advice on capital 
reorganisations, mergers and acquisi¬ 
tions, another profitable area. But per¬ 
haps most important will be work done 
far international companies coming to 
Hongkong ; some, like Slater WaJkcr 
last year, seeking quotations on one 
or other local exchange. Slater Walker, 
in fact, is a fine example of how well 
this procedure goes down in the 
colony. Two morrths ago stockbrokers 
W. 1 . Carr placed 300,000 shares at 
32s I id, when the price in London 
wa.s 34s. I’he Hongkong price is now 
above the 40s London price. 

Many companies now prefer Hong¬ 
kong to Japan as an operating base 
for the Far East. Taxes are lower, at 
pei cent maximum, and communi¬ 
cations with London, New York and 
Sydney are better. Costs are lower and 
it IS, after all, a crown colony, where 
the 1987 fear of a mainland Chinese 
takeover and the prospect of non¬ 
renewal c)f the lease in 1998 have both 
receded. Hongkong has never boomed 
more than since the 1967 riots. Bank 
deposits, a mere £360 million then, are 
well over £i billion now. Exports rose 
18 per cent last year, to $HKi2.4 
billion following a 23 per cent rise in 
igbg to $HK.io. 3 billion ; and infla¬ 
tion—not to mention unemployment— 
is hairdly known. 

Of course prospects could alter. 
T'lie political relationship with China 
could deteriorate again. Hongkong’s 
domestic social problems could 
intensify, especially if it fails to secure 
trade preferences for its textiles equal 
to those giv'en to .south Korea and Tai¬ 
wan, or to get better access to the 
common market. But Schroder Wagg 
is confident that it will have many 
good years out of Hongkong, and it 
will almost certainly be joined by other 
City merchant banks. Export-s arc fore¬ 
cast to grow 20 per cent and, besides 
all this, local firms think nothing of 
growing 30 per cent a year, as Jardine, 
Mathesori did last year. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Percentage 
change on 
one one 
Jan Jan month year 

13 20 


Sugar-sweet 

Record trading of almost half a million 
tons a day on the London sugar market 
pushed the price up to a £54 a ton 
peak. This has dropped back to £49 
a ton. There is no real shortage of 
sugar. But the restrictive quotas 
enforced by the International Sugar 
Agreement have fallen behind world 
demand. If present prices continue 
these will automatically be increased 
by 107o. 


All Items 120.3 120.4* ~ 0.5 - 2.2 

Food 138.5 138.7* + 0.4 T10,0 

Fibres 76.3 76.4* - 0.1 - 4.6 

Metals 179.2 178.2 - 4.6 -32.4 

Miscel. 109.5 110.2* +1.2 - 2.8 


^Provisional 
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BARCLAYS BANK DCO 

Annual General Meeting of the Holders 
of the Ordinary Stock 


The forty-fifth Ordinary 
General Meeting of Barclays 
Bank DCO was held on Wed¬ 
nesday, 13th January, 1971, at 
54, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3. 

SIR FREDERIC SEEBOHM 
(the Chairman) presided. 

The Secretary, Mr. A. E. V. 
Oliver, read the notice conven¬ 
ing the meeting and the Audi¬ 
tors' Report to the Stockholders. 

With the concurrence of the 
Stockholders present, the Report 
and Accounts and the State¬ 
ment by the Chairman which 
had been previously circulated 
were taken as read. 

Addressing the Meeting, the 
Chairman said that he had one 
or two general remarks to make 
but before doing so he would 
refer to some purely domestic 
matters. He said that today was 
the last day that Mr. Ambrose 
would be present as a General 
Manager. His 41 years of ser¬ 
vice had been distinguished 
ones. In addition to holding the 
positions of Assistant General 
Manager and various senior 
appointments overseas, which 
included Local Director in 
charge of their business in 
Israel and General Manager 
and Chairman of the Board in 
Nigeria, he had since served 
for seven years as a General 
Manager and during the last 
18 months had been the senior 
General Manager. His contribu¬ 
tion to the Bank had been great 
and the Chairman and all his 
colleagues would miss him as a 
member of the team, but 
warned him that they would 
not leave him entirely unem¬ 
ployed ! The Chairman said he 
was also sorry to say that this 
would be Mr. Oliver’s last 
appearance at an Annual 
General Meeting. He had for 
many years carried out the 
duties as Secretary which was 
not only a highly confidential 
position but also highly techni¬ 
cal, needing great skill and tact. 
He had also served the Bank 
both at home and overseas and 
they wished him many years of 
happiness in his retirement. 

The Chairman advised that as 


a result of these two changes it 
was a pleasure to welcome Mr. 
Frank Pilling to the General 
Managers’ Team where he 
would be in charge of Staff 
matters and to welcome also 
Mr. W. J. McWilliam the new 
Secretary. 

lU-informed Attacks—Chair¬ 
man’s Answers 

Continuing, the Chairman 
said he now felt it necessary to 
make some general remarks 
about the Bank’s activities in 
view of some ill-informed 
attacks that had been made on 
the Group during the last year. 

There were one or two iden¬ 
tifiable political groups in this 
country who were bent on 
destroying our soc'iety in order 
to impose their own minority 
ideologies on the rest of us. 
They lived in a political 
vacuum far removed from 
reality, ignoring the socio¬ 
economic factors that made up 
a viable community, and they 
were prepared to see all the 
good things of life disappear in 
order to achieve an anarchical 
society in which they imagined 
they would be the leaders and 
wielders of power. 

Unfortunately they succeeded 
in some degree, by means of 
truths, half truths and untruths, 
in persuading some of the 
younger citizens to help them 
by demonstrations and other 
methods in disrupting the 
normal and proper activities of 
private people. They even per¬ 
suaded some mature people who 
should know better to act 
stupidly. 

One of their objects was to 
bring about bloody revolution 
and they see in South Africa a 
chance to do just this. They 
bcKeved fervently in a policy 
of destruction which was the 
policy of an empty mind and 
of those who had opted out of 
civilised society. A racial war 
in Southern Africa could only 
result in wholesale slaughter, 
economic chaos and utter 
misery for the very people the 
rest of us wanted to help. 


Barclays Bank had been 
taken as a symbol for their 
attack because of its presence 
in Southern Africa and its so- 
called support of the Cabora 
Bassa dam in Mozambique 
which they apparently regarded 
as just another step in white 
domination. The Chairman said 
he would deal With the latter 
first as this was a case of deli¬ 
berate distortion of the facts. 
This dam, to succeed, would 
need long term finance of a 
sum in excess of £100 million 
and some of this was being pro¬ 
vided by a consortium of conti¬ 
nental banks. Barclays was 
certainly not in this consor¬ 
tium, nor had they ever been 
asked to join. The only connec¬ 
tion which could be traced was 
that an important contractor of 
long standing in one of its 
South African branches had 
taken on a sub-con traict for 
part of the early work on the 
dam and he would need extra 
finance for this and for other 
work elsewhere during the next 
three years. The U.K. and 
South Africa had perfectly 
normal trade and diplomatic 
relations with Portugal and 
there could be nothing more 
normal than this transaction. 

It was not entirely irrelevant 
to say something about the 
scheme. Its mann purpose was 
twofold : to provide more elec¬ 
tricity (most of which would 
initially be taken by South 
Africa, an essential element in 
the scheme’s viability) and to 
irrigate 3i million acres of land 
in a region where 1} million 
Africans live in a subsistence 
economy. Ultimately over 6 
million acres would be brought 
into agricultural use and by 
providing the cheapest source 
of power in Africa this scheme 
should enable many other 
developments to take place in 
the Zambesi valley which 
would be of immense value to 
all races. 

150 Years* Service in South 
Africa 

To turn to South Africa. The 
Chairman said the Bank and its 


forebears had operated there 
for nearly 150 years. They had 
done their best to give good 
service to all races and ha^ in 
fact 700,000 noh-white custo¬ 
mers, some of them very pros¬ 
perous. They had recently 
obtained the South African 
Government’s agreement to the 
employment of coloured girls 
outside the coloured areas, and 
believed they were the first 
bank to achieve this. Whatever 
one felt about the present 
application of apartheid, it had 
to be accepted that South 
Africa had a problem which 
would not be solved by any 
simple stroke of the pen or 
legal act. There would 
obviously be violent differences 
of Opinion and the solution 
could only come after years of 
patient and constructive 
thought. To urge and assist 
bloody revolution now would 
be complete surrender to the 
forces of evil. Barclays had been 
established in over 40 countries 
for many years. It had lived 
through civil wars and world 
wars and had been able to con- 
tr'ibute to rehabilitation under 
the new regimes in circum¬ 
stances of rapid political 
change. When changes came in 
Soirthem Africa, as they surely 
would, the Bank’s long and 
world wide experience . would 
stand it and all the people 
there in good stead. 

A Progressive Multi-racial Bank 

The Chairman said the 
following facts would illustrate 
the extent to which Barclays 
were a progressive multi-racial 
Bank. 

1— Out of 12)563 DCO 
Group staff serving out¬ 
side l^uth Africa and the 
United Kingdom, only 
530 were British ex¬ 
patriates. 

2— ^The Bank were employ¬ 
ing some 500 non-citizen 
Asians in East Africa who 
hadiost or would shortly 
lose their work permits. 
Some 270 of these had 
asked to be considered 
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for eaploj^ent in the 
Barclays Group in the 
Umted Kingdom, and it 
had been agreed to 
engage 195 (over 72% of 
the numbers wishing to 
be considered). 

3— Out of 157 offices in West 
Africa, 112 (71%) were 
staffed solely by Africans. 

4— In the former High Com- 
mlissiion territories in 
Southern Africa, out of a 
total staff of 236 they had 
over 50% non-Europeans. 

5— 6.5% of our staff in the 
Unilted Kingdom were of 
non-European extraction. 

6— During 1970 the Bank 
provided training in its 
training centres in the 
developing countries in 
Africa and the Caribbean 
for 2,368 members of the 
locail staffs, and 171 
people had come to 
London for training 
courses and attachments. 


Formal Business 

The Chairman then moved 
the adoption of the Report of 
the Directors and the State- 
merit of Accounts as at 30th 
September, 1970 and the pay¬ 
ment of a final dividend of > 
per cent. on £40,000,000 
ordinary stock payable on the 
14th January, 1971. 

The motion was seconded by 
Mr. R. G. Dyson, Deputy 
Chairman, and carried. 

The retiring directors Mr. 
Richard Evelyn Fleming, M.C., 
Mr. Ronald Francis Medlicott 
and Mr. Anthony Favill Take 
were re-elected 

On the riiotion of Mr. T. E. 
Peppercorn seconded by Mr. 
J. D. Hamilton the auditors, 
Messrs. Deloitte & Co. (for¬ 
merly Deloitte, Plender, Grif¬ 
fiths 8 c Co.) ; Price Waiterhousc 
8l Co.; Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co. and Cooper Bros. 8 c Co. 
were reappointed together with 
their associated firms in South 
Africa for the audit in the 
Republic, at such remuneration 
as the directors determined. 

A vote of thanks to the Staff 
propc^ed by Mr. C. Fitzherbert 
(a director) and seconded by 
Mr. T. B. Barrett was carried 
unanimously and was responded 
to by Mr. A. E. Ambrose senior 
General Manager. 

A vote of thanks to the 
Chairman was proposed by 
Sir George Bolton. K.C.M.G. 
(a stockholder; and was unani¬ 
mously acclaimed. 



Summary of the Chairmen’s statement and Review 
of the year to 29th August 1970. 

Mr. Raymond Burton and Mr. Ladislas Rice reporting for the first time as Joint 
Chairmen said that the year to 29th August 1970 was a year of re-organisation and 
change in the first half of which trading conditions were very difficult. 

RESULTS 

Pre-tax profit at £6,417,000 was £873.000 less than in the previous year. In the second 
half of the year the Group’s pre-tax trading profit was marginally higher than for the 
same period of 1969, after being 18% down in the first half year. 


6R0UP 




To strengthen management and fill gaps left by retirements, a new Group Manage¬ 
ment team was appointed and the Group restructured at the beginning of the year. 
Most of the divisional management teams have since been established through a 
major programme of external recruitment and internal promotions. 

Burton by Post, the Group’s only loss making activity, was sold in August 1970. 
Evans (Outsizes) Ltd., the well managed, specialised retailers of ladies’ clothes 
was acquired in January 1971 


PROPERTY 


The Group’s extensive property interests are being surveyed. Several hundred 
leases which will revert to the Group during the next few years offer important 
commercial opportunities. Properties are the major source of funds for any devel¬ 
opment the Group may undertake The Group plans to dispose, over the next year 
or two. of some properties for which none of the operating divisions are likely to have 


THDinSIONS 


The plans of the operating divisions for the current year include: a wider range of 
clothing in the Burton Tailoring shops- growth in the North by Jackson the Tailor: 
an extension of the “Top Shop ’ formula and new branches by Peter Robinson: 
three more Burton of London shops in France in the Spring. A virtually new 
computer based Group Services Division has been formed. 


THfClinKIITYUR 


Costs continue to rise, but the Group’s prices will remain unchanged for as long as 
possible. The Group expects a mpdest improvement In profits in 1970/71 plus a part 
year contribution from Evans. Up to the end of December trading was In line with 
expectations. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts wiU be sent to shareholders as soon as the postal 
services are resumed The Annual General Meeting which it was proposed to Md on 
15th February may have to be postponed. 
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The market is thinking one 
way on gilts: wrongly? 


To sell, or not to sell, that is the 
question. So far this hectic January the 
Financial Times index of gilt-edged 
stocks has come up from 68.58 to 70.84 
at Wednesday’s close. Most voices 
round the market are convinced that 
it IS merely a question of timing before 
Bank rate comes down and the further 
fall this week in American interest 
rates added to their belief. What with 
the waiting for Wilberforce and the 
postal strike, however, the cut was not 
expected to happen at such an 
impolitic time as this week, when belts 
have to be seen to be tight. But the 
odds are being placed on a cut some 
time, and soonish, rather than never. 

The strongest case for a cut in Bank 



Alexanders: borrowing cheap 


rate is that Britain cannot hold out 
against the ebb tide of falling world 
interest rates. And so, even though 
it is inconvt*nient for the domestic 
economy, rates must fall. This case is 
wide open to challenge. There are 
strong doubts about the quantity and 
quality of the so-called hot money 
that, according to some .sources, is 
still coming into London, despite the 
recent ban on British companies bor¬ 
rowing short-term in the Eurodollar 
market. Certainly the discount houses 
and foreign exchange departments of 
the banks do not seem inundated by 
it. A lot of the funds that flowed 
in during December probably came 
from two sources, neither very 
hot. The first was other central banks 
in the sterling area, which have a gold 
guarantee for their sterling balances 
provided a certain proportion is kept 
in London, but have, up to now, been 
putting the rest out to profitable 
pasture in German or Flanders fields : 
the interest rate difTerential could have 
brought that money back. TTie second 
was foreign buyers of British exports 
buying sterling early and putting the 
money on deposit in London until 
the bill has to be paid. Neither of 
these fomis of deposit required forward 
cover and it is significant that it was 
only a week or so ago that the cost 
of the three-months’ forward cover— 
the indicator of the hottest of hot 
money—started rising, to its very high 
leve*! oi 1.9% on an annual ba^. 

By the fact that the spot rate for 
sterling in the foreign exchanges was 
as high as $2.4091 on Thursday it 
can be assumed that the Bank of 
England was allowing it to find its 
own level. But another mechanism that 
it has up its sleeve if it wants to dis¬ 
courage foreign funds, intervention in 
the forward market to eradicate the 
interest differential over Eurodollars, 


is not really needed at the moment. 
Adding 1.9% cover on to the tough 
exchange rate leaves the margin 
between y^% British lojal authority 
paper and 5^% on three-month Euro¬ 
dollar deposits very thin. 

The Bank’s domestic problem is 
this year’s required repayment of 
£ 1.9 bn of maturing gilts, against the 
background of a much smaller than 
forecast public surplus. Unless it is to 
expand money supply, it cannot offer 
unattractive wares. The i.ssuc last week 
of Treasury loan stock, to yield 9j%, 
meant what it said. Another factoi 
which could keep long rates up 
is the increasingly tough cor¬ 
porate liquidity squeeze. A few 
companies can go to the Euro¬ 
bond market, but since Penn Central, 
unfair though it may be, any British 
name tends to be regarded sceptically 
by the unsophisticated lenders unless 
it is well known. Even then, companies 
are reluctant to take the risk of sterling 
devaluation over a lengthy period 



These curves have been constructed from 
a selection of gilts, and of Eurodollar 
deposits and new Eurobond issues. The 
steepness of the curves illustrates the 
unusually big gap between shorts and 
longs, especially noticeable in the Euro¬ 
market. The closeness in the mediums 
suggests that London is not as out of line 
as is commonly assumed. 
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unless the interest differential is higher 
than it is now. That surely must be 
why Imperial Chemical .Industries 
borrowed £40 mn at 11% in Britain 
in December. Although the naitural 
channel between the year’s high 
savings by the private sector and low 
company liquidity is the new issue 
market, companies would rather pay a 
high interest coupon (low in real 
terms after inflation) than give equity 
away while the market is still less 
thag booming—though the trickle of 
smaller companies coming to the 
market is growing to a stream. 

So 1970’s declining interest rates, 
which iboosted the earnings of the more 
alert discount houses, may not be 
repeated. Alexanders Discount, whose 
revealed profits went up from £48q,()f)o 
to £620,000, is unlikely to be so lucky 
this year. The margin on commercial 
bills was an extraordinary ijt%. Money 
borrowed short and cheap was used 
for trading in the longer end of the 
0-5 years range—and even outside it 
-customary to discount houses (the 
Bank of England’s last Bulletin shows 
them holding £30 mn of over 5-year 
gilts, compared with £8 mn a year 
earlier). And rises of up to £2 a gilt 
could have been garnered at the 
shorter end. Those times arc probably 
over : it could be the time tO sell gilts, 


ness frewn die New Yoric exchange. 

Not all institutions can or would 
seek seaits on the New York exchange. 
Banks by law are barred from such 
membership. Moreover, unit trusts that 
rely on brokerage house salesmen to 
sell! their ^res prefer the present 
arrangement. Complicating die picture 
is that there are about 50 brokerage 
finns, most of 'them exchange members, 
that m'anage unit trusts of their own 
in addition to tlieir other activities. 
Institutions complain that such broker¬ 
ages are in effect institutions that have 
long enjoyed benefits of membership 
they insist on denying to others. Some 
institutional advocates maintain, in 
turn, that if the exchange persists in 
barring the institutions from member¬ 
ship then the member brokerages 
should in turn be required to cease 
operating unit trusts. If such restric¬ 
tions were to be imposed on brokers, 
the initiative clearly would have to 
come from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, Ckingress or both. 

Film companies _ 

The lion and 
the fox 


and discount houses. After two years of losses and turmoil, 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is now making 
an operating profit. For the first 
quarter of the financial year, Septem¬ 
ber to November, the earnings come 
out at $2.5 mn (of which $318,000 is 
the first instalment of the Borehani- 
wood studios sale), the highest for three 
Wall Street brokerages may be in for years. But it will be some time yet 

anodier high noon showdown, this time before shareholders see Hhe earnings 

over the controversial quesition of translated into dividends. There is an 

whether financial institutions should accumulated deficit of $7.5 nm, and 

own seats on the exchange. Their hand a stipulation thac no dividends can be 

is being forced by the application of paid out until retained profits have 

the Dreyfus Corporation (whose in- built up to $12 mn, 

come comes chiefly from the manage¬ 
ment of the $2.3 billion asset Dreyfus 
Fund) to join the exchange. The 
exchange’s governing board is exfiected 
to give Dreyfus an answer in a m'aitter 
of weeks. And since the Dreyfus action 
an even larger unit trust organisa'tion. 

Investors Diversified Services, has filed 
for a seat. 

Institutional access would mean the 
almost certain loss to the brokemge 
houses of millions of dollars annually 
in commissions. As matters now stand, 
more and more institutions have been 
joining regional exchanges—such as 
the West Coast and Boston exchanges 
that dually list Big Board stocks—and 
diverting an inorearing amount of busi- 



Wall Street 

Bid for seats 



Profitmaking Patton 

T'he company has survived the 
operating losses of $8.2 mn last year 
and $35.4 mn in 1969 only by selling 
off assets and borrowing up to the hilt 
and any positive cash inflow is needed 
to top up the coffers. MGM’s president, 
Mr James Aubrey, brought in by Mr 
Kirk Kerkorian a year ago after he 
had bought 39% of the company, has 
put his head in the lion’s mouth arid 
lirought it out again, once. But with 
over $100 mn of film stock in the can 
—less than the whole of last year’s film 
rental income—he is not out of danger 
yet, and the share price will continue 
to languish around the $12 mark until 
the balance sheet looks stronger. 

One thing Mr Aubrey should not 
do is to go Fox hunting during the 
convalesence. Twentieth Century^Fox 
Film is strong in the market and weak 
in the head. According to Variety, it 
captured nearly a fifth of the North 
American market in 1970 (MGM had 
under 4%); yet, using tHiat newspaper's 
pithy comment, the Fox horoscope is 
“ Woes, Wows.” Over the past two 
years, distribution costs have been cut, 
but many production errors have been 
made, which, most unusuallly. Variety 
has been able to quantify by giving the 
domestic “grosses” (the company's 
film rentals, which are about 40% of 
the money taken at the box office) 
alongside the costs. The international 
take is roughly double the domestic, 
w»hich gives the table on the next page. 

This makes a minimum loss of 
roughly $50 mn before the profits of 
Mash, Patton, and the few other hits 
appear above the line. These produc¬ 
tion losses are not Susceptible to merger 
economies and so it makes no sense 
at all for Mr Aubrey to talk merger 
and to offer, as he has done, one MGM 
for two Fox shares (valuing Fox at 
$86 mn) to a minority of shareholders 
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Cost 

Rental 
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7 

2 

5 

St9r 

14 

6 

8 

The Only <3ame in 
Town 

11 

4 

7 

Kremlin Letter 

6 

2 

4 

Hello-Goodbye 

31 

1 


Justine 

8 

2 

6 

Games 

6 

1 

5 

Flea in Her Ear 

5 

1 

4 

Cover Me Babe 

2 

i 

H 

Che 

6 

3 

3 

Deadfall 


1 

31 

Myra Breckinridge 

5| 

i 

5 
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holding a' smaill proportion of the 
!iharcs, He has not yet tamed the lion. 

Rich investors who want to gamble 
in this most fascinating of speculations 
should get in touch with their mer¬ 
chant l^ariks. The National Film 
Finance Corporation has just unveiled 
a most attractive iu‘w film financing 
scheme to tempt the City into putting 
money into films on a fairer basis than 
ever before. The idea is that the 
financing consortium starts getting its 
money back from the first £s of 
receipts rather than, as is traditionai, 
after the distributor has deducted all 
sorts of costs and charges. The money 
shortage of the American majors 
means that excellent projects are 
coming the way of the British com¬ 
panies, and it might well be the time 
to buy British Lion Holdings, now 
a very reasonable i is 4^. 

Rank^Or^nisation 

Pulling Rank _ 

For years, and for any number of 
reasons, people have predicted a 
deceleration in the growth of Rank 
Oiganisation's profits from Rank 
Xerox. So^ on Monday, when Rank’s 
1970 results showed an increase of 
33% in post-tax profits, a slow-down 
was looked for and found. Rank ** A ” 
shares, those most widely held, fell an 
immediate 3s 3d. 

For the ninth successive year, Rank 
has turned in record figures. The 
group’s net profit, at £21.74 mn for the 
70 weeks ended October, *970, 
compares with £16.34 mn for the 
comparable 1969 period. Earnings per 
share, at almost 5s, put the current 
p/e ratio at 27, and the final of 17.5% 
puts the full year’s dividend at 2s 4d. 
Perhaps the largest single problem for 
Rank, in terms of the market’s 
reaction, was the shift from a 12- 
month year to 70 weeks. This came 
di>out b^use of Rank Xerox’s changed 
status, from subsidiary to associate ; 
and now both Rank in Britain and 
Xerox the linked Sates will be 


reporting at the same time. The results 
to June, 1970, showed Rank Xerox’s 
pre-tax profit has increased by 5^%, 
a 17% increase on the non-Xerox side. 
It was, therefore, the extra 18 weeks 
that attracted attention this week. In 
that period the non-Xerox portion of 
pre-tax profits has increased by 55%, 
while the Xerox contribution grew by 
only 23%. This has been interpreted as 
a sign that Xerox is on the wane. 

And tliat, together with profiit-taking, 
put the price down. Then, on Tuesday, 
Xerox reported profits up 20% in 
America, to $187.7 against $161.4 
mn in 1969. But the market saw only 
a 13% gain of seven cents, to $0.59, in 
share earnings in the fourth quarter 
compared with 1969, which confirmed 
suspicions that Rank Xerox had 
slowed down. The biggest selling has 
come from the United States, where 
IBM’s launch of a rival copier/ 
duplicator last year was seen as a 
major threat to Rank’s near mono¬ 
polistic position. As it was, IBM had 
no effect on Rank Xerox ; because 
the market potential can take all and 
because both were hindered to an 
extent by general economic conditions. 
Neither Rank nor IBM see economic 
setbacks in 1971. And IBM has agreed 
that Rank Xerox’s lead on the market 
is so great, nine years or so, that it 
would take a lot to hurt it. 

For this year, a 25% increase in 
Rank Xerox’s contribution to net 
attributable profits can be looked for. 
The gains on the non-Xerox side are 
expected to continue, as returns are 
raised on capital in cinemas, hotels and 
leisure areas generally. Meanwhile, 
shareholders should not be forced into 
panic sales. Rank’s own confidence in 
its future would appear, by its profits 
record, easily justified. The market’s 
fears are based on nothing justifiable. 


Chase Manhattan _ 

A jump across 

New York 

The one-bank holding company that 
owns the giant Chase Manhattan Bank 
in New York found itself last week in 
the improbable position of runmng a 
large bank in Detroit as well, although 
American law basically bars a banking 
organisation from expanding across a 
state line. Chase’s jump one-third 
across the nation had the full blessing 
of the authorities for two reasons: 
first. It was acting to prot^t its invest¬ 
ment in the Detroit bank, nearly 40% 
of whose stock had been pledged with it 
as collateral for substantial loans that 
subsequently went sour, and, secondly, 
because Chase gave promise of revitali¬ 
sing the bank, the $i billion-deposit 
Bank of the Commonwealth, and sav¬ 
ing it from a feared run by depositors. 

Chase came by the Commonwealth 
stock in the course of lending $20 
million to an investment group headed 
by Mr Donald H. Parsons, a 40-year- 
old Michigan financier, who had built 
a banking and real estate empire with 
Commonwealth as its flagship^ but who 
has since run foul of banking regula¬ 
tory authorities. In its heyday the 
Parsons group of investors held con¬ 
trolling interests in 19 banks. A Chase 
senior vice-president, who formerly ran 
the New York bank’s largest branch 
complex in mid-Manhattan, has been 
installed as chairman and chief execu¬ 
tive officer of the Detroit bank, filling a 
void left by Mr Parsons’s resignation 
last summer. Chase officials make it 
clear they have no real desire to retain 
control of the bank but only to com¬ 
plete its reorganisation and thus 
hopefully enhance the valuation of the 
presently deflated shares. 
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Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 

London 

Jan 

1970-71 

one 

one 

one record 

Quietened by the 

20 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year high 

postal strike 

London 

338.3 

423.4 

315.6 

- 1.2 

+ 1.0 

-18.7 -36.2 

New York 

New York 850.0 

850.0 

631.1 

+ 1.1 

4- 3.3 

+ 8.7 -14.6 

Edging upwards. 

France 

76.4 

86.1 

70.6 

+ 0.1 

+ 3.5 

- 9.0 -11.3 

dominated by 

Germany 

103.0 

129.5 

93.2 

+ 0.6 

-f 9.3 

-15.6 -26.6 

Institutional 

Holland 

116.8 

133.8 

108.3 

+ 2.1 

-f 5.0 

- 5.7 -12.7 

buyers and 

Italy 

64.6 

76.4 

54.3 

- 1.1 

- 4.2 

-24.0 -53.2 

individual sellers 

Canada 

181.1 

185.9 

142.2 

+ 0.9 

4- 36 

- 5.3 -12.3 


Belgium 

95.2 

95.3 

84.5 

+ 0.3 

4- 3:9 

4- 3.4 -11.4 

Germany 

Australia 

498.4 

663.5 

474.0 

- 0.8 

- 2.3 

-19.3 -24.9 

Still firmly 

Sweden 

261.3 

337.0 

231.1 

2.0 

4- 6.2 

-17.9 -30.4 

leading the 

1971 field 

Japan 

155.6 

185.7 

147.1 

H- 0.5 

+ 5.3 

-11.9 -16.2 


Stock prices and yields 

are on pages 85 and 86 

The EeemomM 

unit trust Indicator January 19, 

140.92 

(January 

12, 142.32) 
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lOS-Grameo. 

Waiting ter 
Gramco 

Literally thousands of distraught share¬ 
holders wait to see whether lOS, freed 
from the jealous grasp of Mr Bernard 
Comfeld at last, can now move out 
of ‘the daricness. And whether Mr 
Robert Vesco, who has undertaken to 
advance $13 mn to lOS and who 
bought Mr Gomfeld’s 13% holding 
for a supposed $7 mn to $8 mn last 
Friday, will now go a-wooing Gramco 
again. He must be the protagonist in 
any further moves towards one. 
Gramco, after all, was spurned by the 
lOS board last month. 

On Monday Gramco Management’s 
board is scheduled to meet in Nassau. 
Apparently 'it intends to talk over, and 
perhaps vote on, a document which 
will detail 'the moves to be taken for 
the reoi^anisation of its $1 bn USIF, 
Real Estate fund which suspended 
sales and redemptions temporarily last 
October. 

It may 'sound straightforward. In 
practice, plahs for reorganisation will 
have to be approved by the fund’s 
custodian and by ‘the Baha'lnian gov¬ 
ernment. If registration on a stock 
exchange is to be sought, there is the 
work in that; if it is liquidation, 230 
properties must be sold and investors 
repaid a few at a time. lOS’s share¬ 
holder problems may be fewer. Mr 
Vesco’s management problems are 
greater. He is thought now to be plan¬ 
ning the reduction of his board, from 
27 to a more agreeable 15 or so. It 
will be tricky. A number of law suits 
were also presented in the week, 
primarily one for $35 mn filed by Mr 
Arthur Addson, former president of 
the lOS subsidiary, Investment Proper¬ 
ties International, on behalf of shaire- 
holders. I PI also failed to produce an 
audited report as required by Canadian 
law, under which the firm is registered. 
Mr Vesco will have to work fast if 
he still wanfts Gramco. 

Plessey _ 

Short-circuited 

Plessey Ltd’s poor interim results were 
no surprise. Pre-tax profits increased 
only slightly ftnom £11.25 ^ 

£11.45 mn. But the second quarter 
pre-itax earnings fell by £490,000 to 
£5.88 nm, with sales growth down 
from 14% in the first ithree months 
to 8% in ithe quarter to Decexnber 31st, 
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nuddng total six-snonth sales of 
£104.4 Plessey shaaes fdl to a 
new low of 25s get, having been 45s 
last year. 

The company’s trading difficulties 
are many. There has bera the reces¬ 
sion in the United States, where 
Plessey Inc is based and where Alloys 
Unlimited, which Plessey acquired for 
over £38 mn a year ago, sells about 
95% of its micro-electrical sub-com¬ 
ponents. The Alloys figures have not 
been consolidated with Plessey’s, but 
the firm lost a post-tax £428,000 in 
the first half. It has been, so far, an 
ill-timed acquisition rather than an 
ill-advised one. 

The problem child is Plessey Inc. 


7^ 

JNessey wiU buy the remaming 4% 
of the American comf^any. with a pack¬ 
aged 6| shares, durrendy valu^ri at 
$17.06, for each of the shares 

outstanding, once it gets approval from 
the Bank of England, ihe American 
Internal Revenue and shareholders. 

It will be a mattter thejs, of waiting 
for American aerospace and memory 
system sales to pick up. But Plessey 
Inc, at just over $120 mn, is still smmi 
compared with its parent. Plessey 
Ltd’s 8% turnover in die second 
quarter was half the target figure. 
Plessey feels the shortfall could be 
recovered in the second half. But the 
share price, and the p/e ratio of 17.5, 
reflect doubts and uncertainties. 


Accountants lay down the law 


If your company accountant’s steely 
grin is looking even steelier these days, 
it may be because he is plotting to 
undermine the whole cosy accounting 
foundation of your commercial edifice. 
Alt long last, the accounting institutes 
are working out standards, some of 
which may not turn out to be comfort¬ 
able, and according to the English 
institute 

The council expects members of the 
institute Who assume responsibilities 
in respect of financial accounts 
(signify by the association of their 
names with such accounts in the 
capacity of directors or other offices) 
to observe accounting standards. The 
onus will be on them not only to 
ensure disclosure of significant depar¬ 
tures but also, to the extent that their 
concurrcnoc is stated or implied, to 
justify them. The council, through its 
professional standards committee, 
may inquire into apparent failures by 
members of the institute to observe 
accounting ^ndards or to disclose 
departures therefrom. 

So far only one standard has come 
out backed with the full magisterial 
authority of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountams in England and Wales (the 
other institutes have concurred in its 
preparation), that on associated com¬ 
panies. In future, if you own between 
20% and 50% of a company, and intend 
to hang on and have significant 
influence thereon, then its !^are of 
profits must be (separately) disclosed 
and added on to yours—and not simply 
the dividends it paid you—and also your 
investment in it must be shown on the 
balance sheet, in some cases with fuller 
details. 

Another two “ exposure drafts ”—that 
means you can write in to the institute 
and argue—^havc come out. One 
suggests that you actually explain some 
of the more arcane mysteries of your 
enterprise and its accounting principles 
and why you, say, capitalise all your 


development expenditure or depreciate 
your plant over 200 years (a practice 
currently hidden under the phrase 
“estimated life”). The other attempts 
to answer the conundrum that has 
almost brought civil war to American 
accountants: when is a merger not a 
merger by acquisition ? 

A merger allows two companies to 
add their assets and profits together. A 
takeover creates a special reserve rep¬ 
resenting the difference between the 
nominal value of the equity issued for 
the acquisition and its pmrchase price, 
and the law restricts the use of this 
share premium account. It also enforces 
the capitalisation of profits made by the 
company being bought before the take¬ 
over. The draft lays down criteria for 
movers : there must be a share swap ; 
it is agreed; and the equity voting 
rights of the one company is not more 
than three times bigger than the other. 
It must be, more or less, a marriage of 
equals. One flaw with this definition 
woukl seem to be a prejudice against 
those companies which have a tiny 
voting capital. This is a good prejudice 
to have in these democratic days—but 
was it intended ? 

Sir Ronald Leach’s steering committee 
has another 15 standards in die pipeline. 



Leach: tightening ug 
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British Sugar 
Corporation 
Limited 


Preliminary announcement 


Results for year to 30th September 1970 


The Directors of British Sugar C orporatiun Limited announce the results loi the year ended 
^Oih September 1*^70 These with comparable figures lor the previous year arc shown below 



1969/70 

1968/69 


£ 

£ 

Turnover 

67,275,371 

64 524 949 

Surcharge includccf 

(10,052,143) 

(14491 758) 

Proht of the year after all charges comprising 



Incentive cunings fscc 20(2) Sugar Act 1956] 

2,567,556 

3 921 257 

Interest on shire capital ind reseives [see 20(3) Sugar 

Act ^>*^61 

350,0(M) 

350 000 


2 917 556 

4 271 257 

Jew f inplo>ees bcilelits [see I9(S) Sug ii Act I9S6J 

320 944 

m 157 

Profit Ik fori taxation 

2 596 612 

3 7SI 100 

/( ss Pr ivision tin eorpoi itioil t ix 

1 110,000 

1 700 (KX) 

Proht after tuxatioii 

1,486 612 

2 081 100 

liw Kceomnicnded ippropiiations to tuluie le equipment 

reserve 

650 000 

1 250 (HX) 

Lew Oidmirv divulcnds paid ind reeoinmended (gross) 

K(M) 000 

7 so (KK) 

Balance of profit of the veir retained 

36,612 

81 KX) 


__t-- 

—=—•— 

Issued ordm irv sh ire e ipil il 

£10,000,000 

LI()000(XK) 

Net earnings per ordinarv share 

35 7d 

49 9d 

Dividend per ordinary share 

19 2d 

18 Od 

Ihc provision tor eorporition tax includes iniounis for dtfentd taxation iM 

£55 000 and 

£205 0(K) m the >ears to 30th September 1969 and 1970 respectively 



The profit of the vear beloie t ixation of L2 S96 6I2 is approximately £203 000 less than the 
loreeast ol £2 SOO 000 given in the C hairmiii s interim report of 3lsl July 1970 ^nd shows a 
decrease ol ippioxirnatcK £1 184 000 compared with the profit of £3 781 UK) for 1968 69 As 
pieviousl> reported the 1968/09 hguies included an exceptional profit estimated at £680 000 
due to the elTeet ol ibnormal market factors on the working of the incentive igreement If this 
exceptional profit is excluded the decieisc in proht amounts to approximately £500 000 and 
was due to the 1969 70 beet crop being I 000 tXK) ti>ns less than the bumper crop ol 1968/69 
and to a substantial increase in interest eh irgcs on borrowings due to the sharp rise in average 
sugar prices Profit remaining after charging tixation of £l 110000 is £1 486 612 compared 
with £2 081 100 in the previous year 

Ihc necessity tor substantial capital expenditure at the Corporations factories and a further 
appropriation of £650,000 to the future re equipment reserve is reeomn\endcd The Corporation 
entered into a new incentive agreement with Cicwernmcnt effective from 1st October 1970 
the terms ol which art not jess favourable to the Corporation than the previous agreement 
which terminated on 30th September last The Chairman s statement to be published with the 
annual report will comment on the objectives of the new agreement and its likely impact on the 
Corporation*^ finances 

At a meetihg of the Board held on 19th January 1971 it was resolved to recommend to share 
holders the payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent on the ordinary shares in respect of 
the financial year ended 30lh September 1970 (previous yeai 4 s per cent) making a total of 
8 per cent for the year (previous year 7 5 per cent) Subject to confirmation at the annual 
^naroT meeting, the final dividend will be paid on Sth March 1971 to those shareholders whose 
^nMes are on the register on 8th February 1971 


I iir 

I (oiiomist 


Subscription 

prices 


These subscnptid^ prices are for 
one year s subscription (52 issues) 

By surface mail thioughout 
the world £10 ($24 00) 

'Airspeeded—EuropeCI2 ($28 80) 
Airspeeded the world 
excluding Europe £16 ($38 40) 

Reduced 
students' rates 

By surface mi I throughout 
the world £7 ($16 80) 

Airspeed!d Europe £9 ($21 60) 
Airspeeded the world 
excluding Europe LI ) ($31 20) 

The Economist 
quarterly index 
(4 issues p.a.) 

By surficp mail throughout 
the world 2 ($4 80) 

'Airspeeded is the quality of air 
freight and i rmail services varies in 
different situ it ons we will use Ihc 
best dvailiblo serv cp compitible 
with speed and delivery for i 
particular territory 

Orders for 
back numbers 
& surveys 

Back numbers of The Econom st 
and special surveys published with 
in The Economist are available on 
request Prices vary according to 
the stock position and include 
postage Our service is cish with 
order Please address enquiries to 
The Economist 

Publicitions Oept (Back Numbers) 
25 St James s Street 
London SW1 

Permanent 
change 
of ^fldress 

Please notify us 4 weeks in advance 
and attach your old address cut from 
your wrapper 

The Economist 
Subacription Department 
54 St James e Street 
London $W1 
7mi9phon9 01 930 5155 
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Etrnmgs and dmdtnda pm sham ha¥9 baan adiastad for captta/isation and rights issuas 
Oiaidaads for 19S3 SS ara shown not of meoma tax and sabsagoaatif ara shown gross 

Annual general meeting II 15 am 28ih January at Essex Hall, Essex Street, London WC2 
Copies of the annual report are available from the Secretary 


I ( oDoinist 


Binding 

cases 

Binding casts for The Econ¬ 
omist are available from Easi- 
bind Ltd The 1970 binders are' 
covered in strong black leather 
cloth with a black leatherette 
lining The spine, which is 
specially reinforced, is em¬ 
bossed in gold and red Each 
binder holds 13 issues of the 
mam edition or 26 issues of the 
air edition, with quarterly 
indices The cost per binder, 
post free throughout the 
world, IS £1 (US $2 65) 
Orders, stating clearly which 
edition, the years required and 
enclosing payment should be 
sent, NOT to The Economist, 
but to 

EASIBIND LIMITED(Dept,€) 
Eardley House 
4 Uxbridge Street 
Kensington London W8 
Tele 01 -7270686 (3 lines) 
Copies of the quarterly indices 
(i2pa) are available only from 
The Economist, 25 St James s 
Street. London SW1 


APPOINTMENTS 


Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office 

OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISI RATION 

United Nations 

requires a 

DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
EVALUATION EXPERT 
for CYPRUS 

Dutiea To advise and assist the 
Qovernmeut In the economic 
evaluation of development projects 
formulation of development policies, 
objectives and goals the initiation of 
macro-economic studies informing 
ministries of evaluation methods 

Duratton Six months 

Dutv Station Nicosia 

Qualifications Advanced degree in 
economics with experience in project 
evaluation techniques 

Salary According to qualiflcatlons 
and experience within the range 
£S,500 to £7,250 per annum tax free, 
plus daily subalstenoe allowance 

Further particulars and application 
forms quo>ting reference 
RC 236/314/02 from Foreign and 
Commonwealth Office (Overseas 
Development Administration), 

Room E318, Eland House, 

Stag Place. London, 8W1 Oorapleted 
application forms must be received 
by February IT. 1071 


St John’s College 

CAMBRIDGE 

Norman Laski 
Senior Studentship 

bt John 8 College Invites appli¬ 
cations for a Norman LasU 
Senior Studentship for advanced 
study or research in some 
branch of Economics, Land 
Economy, Engineering. Mathe¬ 
matics or related fields of 
study, preference being given 
to study or research related to 
business or management 

Candidates must at the time 
of election be male graduates 
of a University or College of 
any country 

The emoluments of the 
Studentship will not exceed 
£1,700 per annum 

Further details may be 
obtained from the Matter, to 
whom applications (no forms) 
must be sent not later than 
March 1, 1971 


For further 
announcements 
see pagee 6. 80 to 82 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for the 
post of LECTURER in the 
above Department, tenable from 
October 1. 1971 

Salary scale £1,401.£3.417 
per annum, together with 
superannuation benefit 

Applications, by letter (three 
copies), Indicating special field 
of Interest and giving the names 
of two referees, should be sent 
to the Secretsry to the Univer¬ 
sity, Old College. South Bridge, 
Edinburgh, EH8 9YL. from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtained The closing date 
for applications Is February 13 
1971 Please quote reference 
1002 


University of 
Reading 

Lectureship in 
Economics 

Applications are invited for a 
Lecturer In Economics If 
possible. Candidates should have 
specialised interests In regional 
economics, as well as a general 
Interest In qusm&tatlve 
economics 

The person appointed should 
take up dutiea at a date to be 
arrangM 

Further particulars _may be 
obtained f^m the Remstrar 
(Room 

House). The Onlversltv, WhiU- 
knlghts, Reamng, IM 2A^ by 
whom sppUcsilons should be 
receive not later than February 
20 1071 


University of 
Nottingham 

INSTITUTE OP 
PLANN2NO STUDIES 

Planning for the 
Develofing Countries 

The Institute of Planning 
Studies offers an advanced 
course in Overseas Planning, 
leading to the MA degree 
This course is for students 
from devcloplnf countries or 
for those who miend to work 
in them, and la deigned to 
give a broad strategic view of 
the probleins Of urbanisation 
and r^onsl planning, and to 
provide a sound basis for 
devising solutions to .future 
plsnnlr^ requirement# In the i 
developing world The syllabus 
includes studies of such prob¬ 
lems as the manatement of 
development during peiloda of 
rapid urbanleatlon, oonsMuent 
on transfer from s lUbilsttnce 
to s manufactuvint apaQomy 

The opuree lasts for two ' 
academic years and is open to « 
candidates having an nonoura \ 
degree In an appfdiYed subject, 
or . an approved equivalent " 
qualification 

Cumid^ may Im accepted to 
read for the research degrees of 
MPhU or PhD In smsUsm 
sspeots of urbanisation and 
planning 

Further detalU and appuoa- 
tlon forms may be obtained 
from the Asnitant Registrar, 
Faculty of La# and B^ai 
ScleDOeB. University of Mot- 
Unghsln, University Park. 
N(^nimBiii< ^Qttnf dhte for 
sppUcattons tCr ^e session ^ 
ififl-TI U Marmi 1st and 2nd, 
1971, but In esoe^onal cases 
Inte^^UoiMons may be con- 
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APPOINTMENTS 


inlogov 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
STUDIES 


M.Soc.Sc. courses with the opportunity to 
specialise in either Management in British local 
government or Administration of Development, 
open to graduates with good honours degrees, 
and others with equivalent professional qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. Also Diploma in Public 
Administration for local government officers from 
developing countries. 

Details from The Secretary (E), Institute of Local 
Government Studies, University of Birmingham, 
PO Box 363, Birmingham, B15 2TT. 


Royal Borough of Kingston upon Thames 
Social Services Department 

Social Scientist 

Head of section dealing witti DEVELOPMENT 
Which includes statistical and research services, 
assessment of needs and priorities, project evalua¬ 
tion, research allocation and programming, com¬ 
munity development including use of voluntary 
services. The section will comprise 3 or 4 support¬ 
ing staff. 

Applicants should hold a good honours degree m 
the social sciences (sociology, psychology, econo¬ 
mics), preferably including some statistics and have 
had several years experience of research, statistics 
or administration if possible in the social services 
field. 

This post requires ability to organise the collection, 
processing and analysis of statistics and survey 
data and to develop a community register system, 
probably computer based. In addition the section 
head will need to be able to relate data and 
research findings to formulation and assessment of 
policy and practice. 

Duties will include advice on priorities to indicate 
those needs it is urgent to meet with existing 
resources and help with the forward plan for build¬ 
ing up comprehensive integrated social services in 
Kingston, including optimum use of voluntary 
services. 

Salary scale: P.0.1 (D) (£2,666-£2,949 p.a. plus 
London Weighting). 

Application forms and further details can be 
obtained from S. R. J. Terry, Director of Social 
Services, Tolworth Tower, Surbiton, Surrey. 

Closing date for receipt of applications : Pebruary 3, 
1971. 


University of Keele 

Applications are Invited for the 
p^t of Lectuipr In Economics 
f^wlMie of indiiferlal 

S ionomlOB and/or Public 
nance Is dMrable but not 
essenUal Salary In scale 
£ 1 . 4 gi.£ 1 . 76 T or £ 1 . 902 -£ 3.417 
p a Further partlm^Utfs and 
application ^ini non the 
Reristrar, tlie U^erslty, 
Keele, dtaSs, STS |BO. to 
whom completed forms should 
be returned by February 15, 
1971 


University College 

OALWAY, IRELAND 

Professorship of 
Business Studies 
(In the Faculty of Commerce) 

Applications are Invited for the 
above post 

The latest date for recelVlns 
ajipllMtions will be February 

Prior to application, further 

f particulars may be obtained 
rom the Secretary. University 
CoUefe. Qalway. Ireland 


University of the 
Witwatersrand 

JOHANNESBURG 

Graduate School of 
Business Administration 

The following posts are vacant 
on the staff of the Graduate 
School of Business Administra¬ 
tion 

PROFESSOR AND 
LECrrURER IN MARKETING 
PROFESSOR AND 
LECTURER IN FINANCE 
LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING 
'senior LECTURER AND 


LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
BUSINESS POLICY 
JUNIOR LECTURER IN 
PRODUCTION 
PROFESSOR IN HUldAN 
AND ORGANISATIONAL 
BEHAVIOUR 
JUNIOR LECTURER IN 
PERSOimEL MANAGEMENT/ 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

Applications will be accepted 
for,either permanent appoint¬ 
ment or contractual appoint¬ 
ment limited to an agreed 
period The inbumbepta of the 
poBte will be encouraged to 
undertake a reasonable amount 
of private consulting work 

The salary scales attached 
to the poste are as followa: 

Profeesor R9,000 x R300- 

Rio.aoo 

Senior LMturer R6.600 x 
R300-R8.% 

Lecturer R4,500 x R150-R4.800 
X R300-Rg.W 

Junior Lecturer R3.000 x 
R150.R3.900 

Intending appUcanta are ad¬ 
vised to Obtain a copy of the 
Information sheet relating to 
these posts from the Registrar, 
Unlveralty of the Witwaters¬ 
rand. Jan Smuts Avenue, 
Johannesburg, or me Associa¬ 
tion of Commonwealth Univer¬ 
sities (Appts), 36 Gordon 
Square, Xiondoa. WOIH OPF 

»71 


University of 
Malaya 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS 
AND ADMINISTRATION 

Chair in Analytical 
Economics 

Applications are Invited for 
the above-mentioned Chair 

TThere are no Departments 
In the Faculty and the pro¬ 
gramme of teaching Is 
organised on an Integrated 
basis among seven divisions 
Accounting Division, Analytical 
Economics Division, Applied 
Economics Division, Business 
Administration Division, Public 
Administration Division, Rural 
Development Division and 
Statistics Division 

The Professor of Analytical 
Economics will be expected to 
organise courses in the held 
of Microeconomics at inter¬ 
mediate and advanced levels 
Candidates should have high 
academic quallflcatlons and 
wide experience In teaching and 
research Candidates would bt> 
expected to have a grounding In 
mathematical bases of theoreti¬ 
cal economics and be competent 
to do research In this field 
Candidates would be expedted to 
have at least ten jrears of 
teaching experience Qualifica¬ 
tions in mathematics would be 
an added advantage 

Emotuments (approximate 
sterling equivalents at current 
exchange rates) are 

(a) Salprv There Is a 

range of basic salaries, 
to a point on which a 
Professor Is appointed, 
depending on his quall¬ 
flcatlons and experience 
These are £2,882, 
£2,980, £3,077, £3,175, 

£3,273, £3,370, £3,468 per 
annum 

In addition, the following 
allowances are payable 

(b) Variable Allowance 
Minimum £244, maxi¬ 
mum £651 p a calcu¬ 
lated at 35 per cent of 
basic salary 

(c) Inducement Allowance 
(If awarded), varies up 
to £1,628 per annum 
(In exceptional cases an 
Inducement allowance 
exceeding this amount 
may be granted) 

Houtino ’ will be pro¬ 
vided, if available, for 
whleh a rent of £163 to 
£204 per annum will be 
charged Staff members 
may opt for a Supple¬ 
mentary Housing Allow¬ 
ance In lieu of 
Unlyersity Hpuslng 

Provident Fund Staff 
member contributes 5 
per cent and University 
15 per cent of basic 

salary 

Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms are obtainable 
from ftsodatlon of Common¬ 
wealth Universities (Appts), 
30 Gordon Square. London, 
WCIH OPF 

The oloaliig date for the 
reoelpt of applloatlona Is 
February 15. 1071 
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appointments 


One of our clients^ a well-known French company in the 
Investments field, Is now developing an intemational 
operation. 

MANAGERS 

vyjth experience in Mutual Funds and Real Estate Trusts, 
with A GROUP which has already shown results. 

WE OFFER 

new products which will give greater security to your 
clients, and outstanding eamTmgs for you and your team. 
We*have no stock option plan, but will give you other 
important advantages. 

Write to Publicity HAGUENAUER (22 EC), 86 Rue de la 
V'icto'ire PARIS 9® with CV and photo. Please indicate 
firms not to be contacted with your CV. 


University of 
Nottingham 

Readership in 
Agricultural Economics 

Applioatlom are Invited for 
this recently established Reader- 
ship In the Department of 
Economics. The appointment 
will be effective from a 
mutually convenient date and 
the sala^ will be within the 
range £3,321 to £4,401 per 
annum 

Further particulars and forms 
of application returnable not 
later than March 8. 1071. from 
the Staff Appointments Officer, 
University of Nottingham. 
University Park, Nottingham 


The University of 
Manchester 

Research Fellowship in 
Economic StatisUcs 

Applications invited lor this 
post, tenable for one year with 
possible extension to two. Salary 
range- £1,491-£3,417 p.a., with 
approved research expenses 
Access to facilities of Man¬ 
chester Computittf Laboratory. 
Particulars and application 
forms (returnable by March 
7th), from the Registrar, The 
University, Manchester, Ml 3 
9PL Quote reference 0/71/B. 


PHARMACEUTICAL 

INTERNATIONAL 

MARKETING 

Continuous and rapid expansion of Syntax's inter¬ 
national marketing activities has created an im¬ 
mediate need for two key individuals at our 
international headquarter offlcee in Mexico City, 
Mexico. 


PRODUCT MANAGER 

Raeponaible for the development and implementation of market¬ 
ing atrategiea and promotional material for a specific product 
line and for introduction of new products in foreign markets. 
Reports to the Director of Marketing end will have close and 
continuous interaction with all international Regional Managers, 
subsidiaries and distributors. Position requires 2-3 years' 
pharmaceutical product management background, preferably 
experience with oral contraceptives or topicals. 

SALES TRAINING/PR MANAGER 

This position oroeees all llnae at all lovele with major emphasis 
upon sales training and projection of marketing concepts through 
public relation activities with fofSign regional management, 
subsidiaries and dittrlbutors. Must have proven record In arMS 
of pharmaceutical sales training including preparation of training 
material and organisation of conventions and marketing 
meetings. 

Quslifisd csndldatss are invited to submit a rAsumA, 
via Air Mall to L. Kovel, 3401 Hiliview Avenue, 

Palo Alto. California 94304. USA. Syntax is an 
equal opportunity employer. 

SmTEK 

SYNTEX CORPORATION 


m 


ASSISTANT RESEARCH OFFICERS 

Dipfonatic Service 
Researeb Braneb 

Six posts for mori or women aged et leost 20, and 
normally under 28, for work cohoernod with rssesreh 
into historicol background and current developments 
in foreign and Commonwealth countries. 

Vacancies exist in the American and Caribbean 
Section; Commonwealth (Geneitai) Section; Inter¬ 
national Organisation Section; South and South-East 
Asia Section ; Soviet Section ; Weetern and Southern 
European Section. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Normally a degree with Ist and 
2 nd class honours, or postgraduate degree, in an 
appropriate subject (e.g. history, economics, politicei 
studies, modern languages). Ability' tp write dear, ^ 
concise English important; research experience and 
knowledge of other languages and peoples desirable^ 

FINAL YEAR STUDENTS may apply. 

SALARY: £1,287-£2,107. Starting salary may be 
above minimum. Good promotion prospects. Non¬ 
contributory pension. 

For fuller details of these appointments write to the 
Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link, Basingstoke, 
Hants., or tslephons Basiriostoks 28222 sxt BOO or 
London, 01-734 6464 (24-hour "Ansafone" service), 
quoting A/7656/71. Closing date February 16, 1971. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS LIBRARY 

Research Division 

Statistician/ 

Economist 

A graduate is required for a post as Library Clerk or 
Senior Library Clerk to carry out research for Members 
of Parliament; participate in the general work of a 
busy legislative library; and provide resj^onsible and 
impartial assistance over a wide range of current 
affairs. 

The post IS open to men and women aged under 37 
with a good honours or postgraduate degree. Subjects 
should include statistics, preferably combined with 
economics; but graduates in economics alone, or 
those in whose degrees economics played a sub¬ 
stantial part, will be considered. 

FINAL YEAR STUDENTS may apply. 

SALARY: Library Clerk, £1,287-£2,107; Senior 
Library Clerk (age 28 or above), £2,318-£3,776. Starting 
salary may be above minimum. Night duty allowance 
of up to £415 where applicable. Promotion prospects. 
Non-contributory pension. 

Write to Civil Service Conunission, Alencon Link, 
Basingstoke, Hants., or telephdne Basbigstoks 29222 
ext 600 or London, 01-734 6464 (24-hour ''Angafbne " 
service), for application form, quoting 7663/71. 
Closing date February 16,1971. 
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APPOlNTri/IENTS 


Nuffield College 

OXFORD 

Research Fellowship in 
Health Economics 

AppUotUoM are invited <rom 
men and women graduate! who 
wlah to undertake reaearoh Into 
the economic aapects of the 
health service! The Fellow 
will work in collaboration with 
a medical care research unit 
which has been formed in 
Oxford under the Erection of 
Dr A E Bennett The Fellow¬ 
ship will be for three yegra 
Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forma from the Waraen, 
Nuffield College Ctosing date 
February IS, 1971 


Co-operative 

College 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Chcdr of Accountancy and 
Financial Administration 

App 


tms &QR 


AppUeatlons are invited for 
piaoea available at this adult 
residential College lor session 
begUmlng October. 1971 

Courses in ^SOCIAL BTUDIE8 
for University of Nottingham 
Diploma for Bxternal Students 
and course for DIPLOMA In 
CO-OPBRATXON 

Full details of grants avail¬ 
able conditions ox entry, etc . 
available from the Adnunlstra- 
Uve Officer 

Applications must be received 
by Kfarch 16. 1971 



1971 Quote reference RlZ/0 


n 


m 

hJ 

LLL 
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Business Graduates 

Our lob’s better 
than yours! 


We don’t want to sound arrogant about it. But the way we see it^ the thing that 
counts is the company you’re working for. And the company we’re talking 
about is one of the best and fastest expanding in the country. And it’s 
international. For their CORPORATE FINANCIAL PLANNING & 
OPERATIONS ANALYSIS Departments we are looking for the Manager^ 
and the Co-ordinator, of Revenue and Logistics; and another Co-ordinator for 
production and supply. Itnportant posts with salaries to match. The young 
men we need will have a numerate degree preferably in Business or Economics. 
Or an Accountancy qualification with a strongly developed aptitude 
for analysis. The Manager will have at least five years experience, we think, 
and the Co-ordinators two years. But it could be less if they can convince us 
they’re ready. If you think you’re up to it, call Michael Saunders and make 
him think the same way. It won’t be easy, but it’ll be worth it. 

Who is Michael Saunders? 

I help some of Britain’s top companies find good people 1 deal only with current 
genuine assignments and my service is one hundred per cent secret and involves you in 
no kind of cost or commitment whatsoever. If the above opportunity interests you, 
don’t hesitate to contact me. 

Michael Saunders Management Services limited. 

Mitre House, 177 Regent Street, London, W.i. Tel; 01-734 3137. 

Home no. 01-828 4617 


FISASCIAL 

NOnCE 


The Royal Bank of 
Canada 1 


DIVIDEND NO 334 


Notlos la tasrtby giv«n Umt 
a (Uvldend of U osnts per 
share upon the paid-up capital 
of this Bsj^ haa been declared 
tor the current quarter and 
will be parable at toe Bank and 
lU branches on or after March 
1. 1971 to shareholders of 

record at the close of buslneas 
on January 39. 1971 


EDUCATIOM 
& COURSES 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

axKl other external degreea of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchangee, for Accountancy. 
OOmpany Secretairyahlp, Law. Coating, 
Banbng, Insurance Marketing, OGB 
Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses In Business Subjeots. 

Write today for detolli or advtoe, 
stating subjects In which Interested 
to . 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092), Bt. Albans, or 
osU at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. X04 Tel. 01-248 6874 
(Founded 1910) 


The University of 
Hull 

FACULTIES OF ARTS AND OF 
SOCIAL BCIBNCB8 AND LAW 

Postgraduate awards 1971 

Applications are invited from 
final year students or from 
graduates holding good honours 
degrees who wlsn to undertake 
^Mi^^uate study within these 

The value of the awards is 
£650 per annum plus fees 
(£426 per annum for studento 
living at home) Awards are 
available for one year for 
students taking B Phil courses, 
but will normally be renewed 
for a further period for 
candidates reading for research 
degrees 

forms and further 
details are available from The 
Unlyeislty of Bull. 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 

Tuition by 
correspondence. 
Telephone: 

Oxford 54231 
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an investment in 

the MALI FAX 

makes good sense 

In an uncertain world, the security of the Halifax 
IS espeaally reassuring. As nearly two nulhon in¬ 
vestors know to their profit, money m the Halifax 
IS safe... with added interest it grows steadily. . 
and IS readily available whenever they need it. And 
what could make better sense than that ? 

HALIFAX 




SOCIETY 

A member of the Butldtng Soaettes Assoctatton 


Yes, speaking 

Nippon means Japan. 

Proud to say it is our first name. 

And our middle name Kangyo means 
encouragement of business. 

These two words stir the hearts of many 
businessmen. 

In Japan via 150 branches. 

And in New York, Los Angeles, 

London, Seoul and Taipei, 
too. Even via our 1,800 
correspondent banks worldwide. 

May we stir your heart? 

Say, "Hello, Nippon.” 

NIPPON KANGYO GANK 

Hoad Office 1 1 6 UohiMiwei cho. GMyoda ku Tokyo, 
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Brief Books 


This background series of 28>page briefs, illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs, looks at 
some current world problems and isolates the real 
issues. 

For quick recall, the Brief Book binder, covered 
in black leather cloth, with a reinforced spine 
embossed in gold and red (see illustration), holds 
fifteen titles. 

Retee (including postage): Briefs, inland and 
surface mail 20p (4s), airmail 30p (6s, 75c). 
Binder, surface mail 80p (16s, USS2). 


Please send me the following Briefs: 

2: *Europ« 16: 

3: D«valuatlon 17: 

4; * Communications 
•: Raca ralatlona 18: 

6: China 19: 

7: Canada 20: 

8:«Qold 21: 

9: Road safety 

10: Trad# unions 22: 

11: Tachnologlcal 23: 

foraoaating 24: 

12: LIfa aaauranca 

13: Taaatlon 29: 

14: Communism 


Student revolt (1/70) 
Common Market 
(2/70) 

Prisons (1/70) 
Education (3/71) 
Ideologies (7/70) 
Management gap 
(7/70) 

Election *70(7/70) 
Defence (1/71) 
Revolution In Latin 
America (4/71) 
Cuba (9/71) 


Please also send 
^revised or up-dated 


address 


I enclose cheque/poiRal order for 


Brief Book binders 



aivcRSMirpmcfes^ 


aar da i eTpa H ow ef paaleAF pretpaoB far tfaf 

vVWBe Wm mfW gmW^WwWm Wm JieWmv mv MVip 


0 tspt lil7-ooiittniit vbir imjor trend up 
-‘-amtiitr buying opportuolty- 
0 May IM-txpset major top around 2.60 
^pbmbar *68 H.Y. future followed by major plea 
dacllna. 

0 Jai 1f6b-axpact substantially lower pleas. 

O Jiaa im-axpact price recovery last days of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After soma hesitation 
-renowad pice recovery by vound Sepember. 

This may continue until Nwember. 

0 Oet 1l6l-no sustained advance over Ji)0-2.00. 

For over a quarter of a century, this ia how 
our basic leaearch has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural commodities. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
IS requested addressed to: 

171b Year WsridlRdsSwvlis 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

kWd lani«(InMiM (wMMdfly Carp, 
m IhI 4M »., Nnr Twk, N.r. lOOi; 

UbiKtMMUl TMwim4ir.lM ' 


Serck] 


Serck 


The Serck Group 


1970 REPORT 


Salient points from the Review by 
Mr. K. M. Leach, C.B.E, the Chairman, circulated to 
shareholders with the Annua! Report and Accounts. 


Sales were 

£28 m 

£23 m 

Profit before tax is 

£1.62 m 

£1.03m 

The profit is being used 



to pay taxes 

£0.89 m 

£0.60 m 

to pay dividends (if approved) 

£0.48 m 

£0.46 m 

retained in the business to 



provide for investment 

£0.37 m 

£(0.03) m 

The dividend rate recommended is 

8% 

6% 


The Economist Publications Department 
25 St James's Street London SW1 


The profit for 1970 is am'ved at after charging the losses at three 
establishments and abnormal expenses totalling £400,000. 
This has been a year of reorganisation and change from which 
we expect benefits to flow in future. 

Serck Audeo Valves received The Queen's Award to Industry 
for innovation in Group Technology. 

Mr. W. W. Pea was appointed a non-executive Director In 
December 1970. 

There are important probipma still to be resolve?: nevertheless 
we enter the current year with full order books and expecting 
that we will be able to report another increase in profits 
in 1971. 

8ERCK UMITED. WARWICK ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 11. 
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C»lsM National* dot Auco 9% 
Canada Saf^x 9^% 
Camalco9<i% 

CourtaMida 9^4% 

Danmark 9*4% 

EIB 8*4% 

EIB8^% 

Ericaion 8*4% 

Ericsion 9*.% 

Hambroa 9*i% 

Ollvacci 9*t% 

Pochlnay 9% 

Quabac Hydro 9*4% 
Richardaon MarrallV4% 
Slamana 9% 


Prices 

1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 



etocki 

Jan 20 

on 

Jan 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

20 



Banka A othor financial 



265*1 

215 

Algemene Bk 

H252 3 

+ 1 8 

6 7 

59 

48 7 

Amaterdtm-Rot 

RS8 2 

+2 8 

5 5 

sa 

3000 


Autt A N Z Bk. 

55/6 

12/3 

3 6 

25^ 

B daSoc Gan 

FrB299: 

i 5 

4 4 

66*4 

48*1 

B of America 

866% 

-*• 

2 8 

96/3 

65/- 

B of Ireland 

65/- 

-31- 

4 3 

191/3 

124/- 

B of Montreal 

I46A: 

61- 

4 3 

105 

98*4 

B Nac de Mexico 

P 160*4 


92/3 

53/3 

B of N S Wales 

64/5 

1/3 

3 0 

78/- 

58/3 

B of Scotland 

68/6 

+6d 

5 5 

2400 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

FrB2380 

1 10 

4 7 

294 9 

221 

B dc Paris P B 

Fr245 4 

+ 1 4 

3 9 

82/9 

53/6 

Barclays 

66/9 

H3d 

4 6 

68/- 

43/- 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

58/- 

9d 

4 5 

57/3 

35/9 

42/3 

3d 

4 7 

240/- 

152/- 

Can Imp Com 

196/- 

SI- 

2 9 

15/7*1 

10/- 

Charterhouse Grp 

10/9 

36 

7 4 

5^1 

37*1 

Chase Manhattan 

552 

2 

3 4 

67*1 

45*1 

Chemical Bk N Y 

563*. 

4*. 


345 

179 

Commerzbank 

D234 

+2 9 

3 6 

167 

155 3 

Credit Comclal 

Fr 160 3 

1 7 

2 6 

539 

390 

Credit Fonder 

Fr393 

^ 18 

4 9 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

FrS3l20 

+70 

2 6 

251 

233 

Credlunsult 



4 0 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

+5 

2 8 

327 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

D239 

1 *1 

3 7 

74*1 

56 

First Nat Qty 

568*. 

3*4 

3 2 

52/- 

33/6 

Hambros 

45/6 

2(V9 

-3d 

3 1 

27/6 

15/9 

Hill Samuel 


3 6 

13 95 

I 1 

lOS Ltd 

51*4 



39 3 

4 

IDS Mgnt 

Hongk^l A Sh 
Keyser Ullmann 

54*4 

+ '• 


EII*4 

a 

£11*4 

*4 

3 I 


50/- 

57/6* 


4 7 


24/6 

KIcInworc Ben 

34/6 


3 5 

5470 

Kredietbenk 

Fr B 5700 

1-20 

2 9 

337 

220 

Kundankredit 

D270 

45 

3 7 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L Ind 

Fr B 1740 

+25 

3 1 

a* 

51/3 

Lloyds 

62/6 

3d 

4 0 

72*4 

52 

Manuf a Hanover T at 569% 

3*4 


91 400 

67 800 

Mediobanca 

L 72700 

1750 

1 3 

31/3 

22/3 

Mercantile Cred 

29/- 

6d 

4 1 

37/9 

18/9 

Mercury Seca. 
Midland 

25/9 


2 3 

70/9 

47/6 

57/6 

-6d 

5 3 

19/7*1 

8/^ 

Minster Asset 

13/4*1 

6d 

5 2 

iit 

gt 

Montagu Trust 

27/6 

-9d 

2 4 

70*4 

Morgan JP 

567*4 

-2*4 




Nat A Grlndlays 

53/3 

+ «/3 

5 4 

2 90 

2 08 

Net Austra. 

5A2 62 

-0 01 

4 2 

18/9 

13/- 

Nat Com Grp 

18/9 


4 8 

79/6 


Nat West 

66/6 

+6d 

4 9 

160 

132*1 

Norsk Credltbfc 

%I44 

-1 

6 2 


175/6 

Royal Canada 

UI/6 

-1/6 

3 1 

116/- 

60/. 

Schroderi 

95/- 

+3/9 

1 f 

61^ 

28/- 

Slaur Walker Sac. 

41/- 

-6d 

3 7 

14.250 

12.525 

Soclata Ganaral 

FrBI4200 +150 

4 2 

47/6 

31/6 

Scan^rd A Chart 

40/6 

-2/- 

5 6 

415 

290 

Suez 

FrJ3l 

+2 

3 3 

3280 

2475 

Switt Bank 

FrS3l20 

+00 

2 6 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank 

Fr.S389S 

+ 15 

26 

65/- 

41/6 

Union Olseottitt 

ah* 

5 9 

»«/- 

19/9 

Utd. Dorn Tat. 
Ineuraneo 

27/6 

-6d 

40 

570 

305 

Alllanx Varskh 

D357 

+ 14 

2 4 

96^ 

59,400 

Asa GanorsH 

L60300 

-ItIO 

1 0 

i 

50/3 

Comm Union 

67/3 

-34 

+5 

46/-. 

Eagle Scar 


-1^ 

39 



Equic. A Law Ufa 
Gan Aeoidanc 

i 

+J*< 

-\h 

3 0 

4 3 

4 

111 2 

m 

678 

Gdn Royal fivch 
LagplAGwM 
Nat. Nadrfanan 

Pl% 

-iS 

4 1 

3 6 

2 t 

52/- 


Pmi 


+3d 

4 1 

!!S 


Phoonbc 


+M 

42 



Pnidanclil 

2fl9 

1 4 

55/5 

ts 


Royal 

Sun AHlaiMa 

Talsho Mar A P. 

Sip 

^44 

+ft 

+( 

+ 1 

48 

3*8 

300 

m 

Toklo Marina 

YjaB 

u 

1 9 


4lSo 

VahidaAGan 
Zurich Ins. 

11/3 

FrJL4800 

*«d 

+I0D 

I 


Building it building matorials 


Ataoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Ciments Lafarge 
Cimantarlas Briq 
R Cosuin 
Eng China Clays 
Int Paint Co 
Italcamcnti 
J Laing A 
London Brick 
Marley 
Radland 
Rugby Portland 
Tarmac Darby 
Taylor Woodrow 
Venesu 
G Wimpay 


CaiCorIng, hotola, etc. 
ATV A 2S/9 

Butlln s 3/4*1 

CBS S34 

Granada A 50/3 

Grand Matrop 26/6 

^ons A 84/6 

Trust Houses Forte 2B/I'f 


47/1*1 4*id 

21/- 3d 

Fr 241 7+7 7 
FrBI900 f-90 
31/9 1/3 

l8/7*s 3/7*1 

2B/6 6d 

L 16 530 -770 

27/3 +1/- 


4460 3880 

30% 19*4 

17 60 II ao 

180 1318 

m am 

ISO* I 119-3 

00 CI2% 


Chomicnla 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Albright A W 
Amar Cyanamid 
Badlache Anilln 
Bayar 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

Raona 

Ganaral Anillna 
Hoachtt 
HoAnn Ganuaa 
ICI 

Lapoft* Inda 
NMaanto 
PlontaqKinl-EdIa 
Norsk Rydro 
PBiar 

RhoM Foulanc 
SofvwW 
Sc.<SDfa^ 
Tahada Chamical 

CoidAetoal 
ArBad 
l^taham 
Brokan HlH Pty 
Danaln ingwy 
Rmldaf 
Mad. Krupp 


FI 87 I 17 9 
L97l*t -2*1 

SA +l*id 

Ws *■ 

D 145 7 +*• 

D 146*1 

FrS2.42S +30 

W4 +2% 

9132 1% 

44/6 -9d 

iiri -% 

O 189 8 3 2 

PrS 165250 +250 


13S'4 +% 

1 790 +5*1 

Kr.630 +60 

137*4 -*• 

Fr23l 9-3 3 
FrB2760 +90 
FrlS6 4 -0 6 

Y264 -10 


PrB4450 +50 
|23*a +*4 

IA.12 50 +35 
&I5I 2 -0 6 

LSI2 +1 
DI3I -4 
^ 3 »a +% 


Uit«mfc*a 


TlmwMli^ Y1«M 

prBM to 


Prices 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinary 

atocka 

Price 

Jan 20 
1971 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Jen 

20 

19/3 

14/10*1 

15/1*1 

Browonoe. etc 

Allied Breweries 

l8/7'i* 

6d 

4 8 

20/- 

Bass Cherringcon 

19/9 

-3d 

4 4 

147 

100 

BolsNV 

R 143*1 

l-6*i 

2 5 

18/10*1 

12/3 

Courage BAS 

18/1*1 

26/4*1 

4*id 

4 I 

27/3 

19/10*1 

38*4 

Distillers 

-4*id 

4 6 

51*4 

Oiatill Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 

551*4 

+ 1 

2 3 

440 

31/6 

353 

22/9 

D372 

28/7*1 

9d 

4 5 

229 3 

170 8 

Helneken 

r!^ 

I 10 9 

1 7 

15/4*1 

11/3 

IDV 

12/1*1 


4 9 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y 193 

+ 1 

3 9 

18 

14*1 

Nat Distillers 

517 

i ’* 

5 3 

63/6 

46/- 

Scottish A Newc 

64/9 


3 7 

19/6 

13/9 

Sth African Br 

14/1*1 

3d 

4 6 

36/9 

20/4*1 

11/4*1 

28/- 

Truman Hanbry 

35/6 


4 2 


Watney Mann 

18/4*1 

10/7*1 

-l*id 

5 3 

Whitbread A 

4*id 

5 2 


Prices 1970-71 

Ordinary 

atocka 

Plica. 

Jan M 

Changa 

on 

High Low 


1971 

qmak 


Mannatmann 
Rhainstahl 
Thystan Huatu 
Uglna Kuhlnuui 
Union Steel 5 A 
US Steel 
Uilnor 


BlactrIcal* radio 

AEG 

ASEA 

Am Tel & Tel 
BICC 

Brown Bovari A 
CGE 

Chloride Eleartc 

Comsat 

Dacca 

EMI 

Electrolux B 
LM Erlccson B 
Gen Electric 
GEC 

Gen Tel A Elac 
Hitachi 
Hoover A 
lAM 

Inc Compucara 

Inc Tel A Tel 

Machines Bull 

Matsushita 

PhlNps Lmp Wks 

Plessay 

RCA 

RedIfFuslon 
Reyrolle Parsons 
Sleniens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomson Houst 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Westinhsa. El 


Englnoarlng 
Acrow A 
Adas Copco 
BSA. 

Bebcfc A Wilcox 
John Brown 
QohandOO 
Davy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Oemeg 
B Elliott 
Rrth aeveland 
Guest KAN 
Gutahoffnga H 
Heed WHghcaon 
AA^ Herl^ 
IMl 

litter Combatn 
Inter Gbmp Air 
Kullaiir 'B* 
M^S. 

MachdfAnacC 
MacatBM 
MIttttblahi Haivy 
Motgaa CruclUe 
Pochlnay 

SMen Enging 
Staeaimind 
S t o n f P l a tt 
Tuba InvescmafBi 
Vkkars 

Thok^ Ward 



Fr422 

-3 

3 3 


+a% 

64 

51/3 

-9d 

3 6 

36/1 

+3d 

S 0 

Kr MS 

+2 

5 9 

Kr237 

+ 10 

2 4 

896% 

+ 2*4 

2 9 

2l/4<i 

-4*id 

3 4 

|32*e 

-*• 

47 

YI07 

H 

5 A 

51/- 

4 4 

8314*4 

-% 

1 6 

30/9* 

-1/9 

7 3 

$53 

-% 

2 2 

Fr92 7 

-0 1 


Y366 

-13 

2 7 

131/3 

25/4*1 

529*4 

-6/3 

3 4 

ir- 

4 3 

3 4 

14/10*1 

+9d 

56 

i’S. 

, 

90 

3 9 

Y2627 

+52 

1 

0 4 

$25*4 

20 

Fr 131 

-2 7 

3 1 

57/6 

544*. 


1 9 

+ 1^4 

3 I 

|70*i 

+4*4 

2 6 

3V- 

-6d 

2B 

Krl95 

+4 

26 


-4*ad 



Stock ^riON and YMMs comi 
I Ex gpita tl Mi t lp n , ^ 
I The not radd m p tl an yMm 


dad wkh help front Heilfi 99 


lynch. Flarea F 
(d) Near so 


i Sinichi Yamakhl Saturttlae Co.( and TiM'Rrat Booean 
<0 Mat yield (b) After Zambian tax 


Corporation YMd In bradwtt is ofliaposaic dividaiid* ^ I 


f Niiipnm wmm rfousN or pM^ 
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Prlc#i. 1970-71 Of^liMff7 
stocks 

High Low 


8/4<t 5/- Wtllmsn Eng. 

24/6 I3/I0<t WolrOroup t 


Prices. 1970-71 


rood» phermftiutfcBlf 

Allied Suppliers 49/3 

All Brit Ml 8/^4 

Auoc. Fisheries 8/- 

Avon Products 9M 

Bcechem Group 45/4V 

Mghin Fr 167 

Bovril 36/6 

Brooke Bond 'B‘ 12/P* 

Csdbury Schweppes 11/6 
Colg-Psimollve |46** 

Col Sugar Ref SA 6 I 

Fitch Lovell 10/9 

General Foods $87 

General Mills $32** 

Glaxo 67/6 

Heinz $36*1 

Kraftco Corp $44 

L'Oreal Fr 191 

Motta L26I2 

Nestle Fr S 3( 

Procter Gamble $57^4 

Ranks Hovis 18/- 

Reckltt & Colm 40/- 

Sandoz Fr S 41 

SpJlIers 6/3 

Tate & Lylt 26/9 

UnIgate IS/IOS 

Unilever 48/3 

Unilever NV 162/6 

United Biscuits 24/3 


Motors, aircraft 

Assoc Engmry 

BLMC 

Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract 
Chrysler 

Chrysler (UK) A 

Citroen 

Daimler Benr 

Dowty Gioup 

Dunlop 

Hat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen Dynamics 
Gen Mts (Un) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddeley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komatsu 
Lockheed 
J Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Michelln R 
Nitun Motor 
Peugeot 
Pirelli Spa 
Rolls-Royce 
Smiths Indust 
Steyr-Dmier Pch 
Toyota Motor 
United Aircraft 


Volkswagen 

D 176 6 

5 9 

5 3 

Volvo 

Kr 176 

1 6 

1 8 

Westland 

7/9 

4'td 

7 7 

Wilmot-Breeden 

lO/4'i 

I'ld 

5 8 

Office equip, photo 



Canon Camera 

Y236 


3 2 

Eastman Kodak 

$74% 

1% 

1 8 

Full Photo 

Y403 

2 

1 9 

Gevaert Photo 

FrB 1660 

160 

3 6 

Gestetner 'A 

24/3 

1/- 

2 3 

Nippon Optical 

Y389 

I 

1 9 

OHvftti Priv 

L2430 

} 40 


Ozalld 


! 6d 

3 5 

Xerox 

$8ra 

1 1% 

0 9 

Paoer A Dubliahim 

1 



Bowater Paper 34/3 

1/6 

8 0 

British Printing 

4/4% 

^r*d 

n 

Bunzi Pulp A P 

H/3 

Pfd 

Crown Zeller 

$31% 

1 % 

3 8 

DRG 

24/IO*i 


5 7 

Inveresk Paper 

6/6 

-I'ld 

2 6 

MacMillan Bl P 

$C27** 



McGraw Hill 

$19 

% 

3 1 

News of the WId 

22/- 

6d 

8 5 

Pearson Long 

20/3 

6d 

4 9 

Penguin Pub 

46/6 

t9d 

3 0 

Reed Int 1 

33/3 

1/6 

7 5 

W H Smith 'A' 

68/6 

I9d 

3 1 

Thomson Organ 

11/3 

-fSd 

II 4 


Proporty 

Capital A Counties 15/2^ 

Hai^y^ns *A' 121/6 

InlMricies 27/1'a 

Lon)mrch. Secs 15/6*4 

Met Esc A Pey 24/Pt 

Sc. Martins 43/4** 

S» G. Imnioblialre L434 

Scar Biicaln) 23/6 


Ordituury 

stocks 


American Airlines 
Brit & Comm 
Cunard 
Furness Withy 
Harland A Wolff 
Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Laird Group 
Lufthanu 
Ocean Steamship 
Pan American 
P A O Defd 
Swan, Hunter 
SwisMir (Bearer) 
TWA 
UAL 

Stores 

Bijenkorf 
B<Mts Pure Drug 
Brit Home Strs 
Burton Group 
Debenhams 
Galeries Lafayette 
Galenas Prccdos 
Grattan Ware 
G T A A P 
GUS A 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
int Stores 
Karstadt 
Ktufhof 
La Redoutt 
La Rinascente 
Marks & Spencer 
MitsukoshI 
Montgomery W 
Myer Emporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvciles Gals 
OK Bazaars A 
Printemps 
ProvId Clothg 
Sears Roebuck 
Tesro Stores 
United Drapery 
Wool worth 

Textiles, clothing 


PrMe, 

Jan 20 
1971 

Change 

on 

waek 

Yield 

Jan 

20 


i *• 

1/3 

r 

4 3 

21/9 

3d 

4 6 

68/6 

2/6 

4 4 

6/- 

Pid 


Y 1500 

l-l 

2 7 

FI 183 8 

+ 14 8 

4 3 


31% 

Burlington 

$45'. 

% 

15/7'a 

Carpets International 17 lO'i 

3d 

4/2% 

Carrington Vlyelia 

6/9*4 

f3*4d 

7/9*4 

Coats Ptns 

I0/2'4 

25/7'» 

3*4d 

19/9 

Courtaulds 

I'ad 

20'4 

Genesco 

$31% 

+ 2% 

5/0*4 

Eng Calico 

7/6*4 

I’ad 

42/- 

Snia Vlscosa PrIv 

42/- 

1/6 

26 

Stevens J P 

131*4 

2*4 

70 

Teijin 

Y77 

1 

105 

Toray Ind 

Y III 

|-6 

5/10’* 

West Riding W 

7/4'. 

lO'ad 

7/6 

Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

9/9 



Brit Amer Tob 

53/3 

1/9 

3/11% 

Carrens B 

^/3 

3d 

20/- 

Gillaher 

21/ 

12/1 l'4 

1/- 

12/10% 

Imperial Tobacc 

-3*4d 

14/9 

Rembrandt 

Utilities/rails 

15/3 

|6d 

SO'i 

Canadian Pacific 

$C70% 

i 2*4 

630 

Chubu 

Y695 

f 10 

670 

Chugoku 

Y80I 

I 6 

22'i 

Cons Edison 

$28% 

fl 

2220 

E BES 

FrB25l5 


1632 

Intercom 

FrB 1870 

10 

635 

Kanial Elec P 

Y7I6 

f 4 

I49'a 

RWE 

D20l'a 

18 % 

610 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y670 

1 1 


Invest Crusts 

Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec 
BET Defd 
British Assets 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col 
Globe Inv 
InduKrlal A Gen 
Mercantile Inv 
Robeco 
Rolinco 
Witan Inv 
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Money market indicator 

The further cuts m Amorican interest rates was one factor 
behind sterling s gam this week the spot rate at mid week 
was at Its highest since March 4 1970 Short term Eurodollar 
rates eased further 3 month deposits being at their lowest rate 
since early 1968 
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The difference is us. 

KLM... 

and on the ground, at 
every airport, you’ll find 
our kind of service. 

A friendly smile from someone 
who speaks your language, 
a helping hand, everywhere. 

The same standards of service 
that made us famous in the air, 
apply down on the ground. 

To care for you as well in 
airports as we do in the air. 

We call it sky service on the 
ground. 

And it comes from the airline 




that made reliability happen. 

But don’t just take our word 
for it. 

Test us. Try us. 

Fly the difference. 
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The Avis girl is one in a hundred. 


Wherevcryou rentan Aviscarthechances 
are you'll meet an Avis girl. 

She'll be there with a new Hillman or any 
other car you choose from our range to get you 
on your way. 

She'll tell you the best places to go, the 
best places to stay. 

So it's nice to know that when you rent 
an Avis car at the airport, at the station or from 


your hotel, you'll be in the company of girls like 
these. 

Such helpfulness and courtesy is hard to 
come by. 

That's why the Avis girl is one in a hun¬ 
dred. 

Avis-we rent cars 

©AVIS RENTACAR SYSTEM INC AWORLDWOE SERVICE OFHI 
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Pumping dry 

Europe’s standard of living 
depends so much on oil that 
a breakdown in the negotia¬ 
tions with the Arab oil states 
could mean immediate petrol 
rationing, while total cajiitula- 
tion to their demands would 
cost Britain’s balance of pay 
ments £100 million—and 
some west( rn t uropean coun 
tries even more, page i \ A 
breakdown wouldn t helj) 
Iran s economy cither, pagt 



Founding fatJur 

By proposing a revolution in 
the American system of 
government President Nixon 
has caught the mood of the 
country, even if not of 
Washington, pages 17 and 39 


The 

inseparable 

divorcees 

Why Malaysia and Singapore 
stay together even though they 
are officially divorced a 
apecial survey, after page 46 


Who’s worse? 

Eleven tests to decide whether 
Mr Brezhnev’s Russia is a 
better place not to live in 
than Mr Vorstcr’s South 
Africa, page 18 News about 
the legal obligation Mr Heath 
believes he is under to sell 
arms to South Africa, page 32 


Who s next ? 

Forecasting the next army 
coup m Africa is getting to 
be a scientihc business—and 
the causes of General Amin s, 
in Uganda, exist in Tan/anii 
and Zambia too, page 14 I he 
blood festival in Guinea, page 
36 Why black Africa’s 
economy is limping, page 52 


m ■ » 


The space business 

Space now is strictly for the 
scientists and astronauts, but 
by the early 1990s the hrst 
baby could have been born 
on the moon, page 55 


And there’s Europe 

The Brandt-Pompidou meeting 
in Pans this week tells us a 
lot about the sort of Europe 
Britain may be joining—and 
Its chances of domg so, pages 
27 to 29 
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Europe 

Sir—S ir Robin Williams wants it both 
ways (Letters, January i6th). He dismisses 
as “ simply false ” your assertion that 
Britain's “ business is here in north-west 
Europe,” yet maintains that the Six have 
been “ the fastest growing element in the 
total consumption of the United King¬ 
dom." It must be in Britain’s interests at 
least to improve the competitiveness of 
British industry vis-a-vis the Six to balance 
the high level of EEC imports. 

Britain's trade flows are demoristrably 
mainly with western Europe. The percen¬ 
tage shares of total trade in (1954 

figures in brackets) were as follows : 
exports : western Europe 35.6 (2G.6) ; 

United States 12.4 (5.8); sterling area 
27.7 (47.2); imports : western Europe 

34.4 (23.3); United States 13.6 (8.4); .ster¬ 
ling area 28.9 (42.8). The December trade 
figures confimi our growing trade ties with 
western Europe, especially highlighting our 
rapidly expanding exports to the Six. It 
is, of course, largely meaningless, in the 
context of the EEC cnlargemcn't, to sepai- 
ate Efta from EEC trade, since the com¬ 
munity of ten would include two other 
former Efta members and would be asso¬ 
ciated in .some form with most, if not all, 
of the other members. 

'I’he fractional rise in the growth rate 
of this country since 1958 proves nothing. 
More to the point is that the growth has 
not reached a sati.sfactory level, nor is it 
likely to on present performance. 'I’he sus¬ 
tained high growth rate of the EEC after 
1958, on the other hand, is remarkable, 
particularly as it was not expected to out¬ 
last the rapid postwar rceovery achieved 
prior to 1958, particularly in Germany. 
What is more, recent OECD projeetion.s 
suggest that community growth rale will 
aggregate 67 per cent in the 1970s, 
compared with a predicted 37 per cent in 
this country. Productivity per employee 
ha.s risen markedly in the Six—according 
to the recent article in the National Insti¬ 
tute of Economic and Social Research’s 
Eionomii Review (November, 1970), from 
4.2 per cent pei year between 1950 and 
1958 to 5.2 per cent between 1958 and 
1989. 

Given this outstanding performance 
among the Six, it is simply a blinkered 
attitude to ignore as iiot-proven the 
contribution of their progressive moves 
towards a larifT-frec market dining these 
years. The evidence is strong that member¬ 
ship of the EEC would provide our econ¬ 
omy with the setting in which accelerated 
growth would be po.ssible. Acre.ss to a 
larger home market of some 270 million 
and a gnp of over $500 billion would 
allowJb^stry to organise greater produc¬ 


tion runs of standardised products, bring¬ 
ing down unit costs, while increased 
competitiveness from the other EEQ mem¬ 
bers would spur our industry to greater 
effiriency. In turn, investment would be 
re-direeicd into more profitable .sectors. 

What, on the other hanxJ, are the pras- 
pects flowing from Sir Robin’s Micawber- 
i.sh acceptance of a clearly worsening 
economic situation ? It really is about lime 
the anti-marketeers faced reality and came 
up with a positive alternative to EEC 
membership that would contribute as much 
to future economic growth.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Alan Lee Wiluam.s 

Trades Union Committee for Europe 
London, SWi 

Sir —Your ariiele about the common 
market debate in Parliament (January 
23rd) calls for some comments. 

You say “ there must be few genuinely 
uncommitted MPs left.” I imagine you 
formed that opinion by listening to the 
debate. Fair enough, because the speakers 
were evenly divided bertween pros and 
antis and nearly all were strongly either 
one way or tin* other. But only about 
70 MPs were (oiKcrned in the debate and 
you were wrong to draw that conclusion 
merely from the voices which were heard. 

Having b<‘en deeply interested in this 
(|uestion fur a number of years, I can 
assure you that, apart from the committed 
pros and antis, I have never known a 
time when parliamentary opinion was more 
fluid. Almoist daily, as the negotiations 
continue, I learn of MPs, prcviou.sly 
regarded as firmly [)ro, who are now having 
grave doubts about joining the common 
market. 

1 cannot .say there is any one reason ; 
it is right aero.ss the board. But I suspect 
It is because both sides of the argument 
are now being brought out into the open 
and we are getting a clearer picture of 
the eflect upon our nation and our 
eonslitucncies of joining. 

Unle.ss the terms are exceptionally 
favourable, I very much doubt if Parlia¬ 
ment will agree ; it is certainly misleading 
to .say, as you did, that there is a built-in 
majority in favour—there may be a 
majority at the moment but, far from 
being built-in, it is evaporating daily. You 
de.seribe the figures produced by Sir Tufton 
Bearni.sh as “ the worst po.s.siblc arith¬ 
metic ”—I agree ; his figures, like other 
farts produced by the European Movement, 
are questionable. For example, he is 
reported as saying that few new MPs arc 
anti-market. If he really believes that, 
then he mu.st be living in a European 
dreamland ’ Dr is this merely wishful 
thinking to bolster his dwindling 
supporters ^ 

In your view, there will be a majority, 

“ however slight,” when it comes to the 
crunch vote. May I remind you of the 
w'ise words of Mr Heath in his Paris 
.si)eeth ? 

It would not be in the interest of the 
remmunily that the enlargement 
should take place except with the fuH- 
h ear ted consent of the Parliaments and 


peoples the new 

A slight majority simply wo^ do^'t mils 
be an overwhelming one—this suri^l) 
cannot be less than a two-thirds major^y 

And what about the other half of‘th( 
statement—“the people”—carefully placet 
(in the speech) separately from Parlia¬ 
ment ? That, too, should surely be at leas 
two-thirds in favour. When Parliamem 
recently legislated for a referendum in th< 
Associated States, it set two-thirds as thi 
minimum requirement for approval. 

The Government is now being pressed 
to say what consultative machinery ii 
proposes to set up to find out if rt has 
the wholehearted support of the people 
1 have every confidence that the Govern¬ 
ment would not take Bsicain into the 
common market without this support. Ii 
would be very foolish if it tried. 

Ihank you for suggc.sting that th^ anti- 
marketeers should now persuade the Siji 
not to invite us to join. Wc really have 
no need to do anything so ungracious as 
this. I’hey can read the papers, the polls, 
the debates in Parliament. TTiey know/ 
Britain does not want to join. They must 
have seen (with a sense of humour) the 
cover to your issue of January 2nd which 
epitomi.sed what .so many pro-marketccr.s 
say in this country-^that we want to join 
the common market to run it. A subtle 
form of the new Briti.sh imperialism ! 
We have the humour; M. P('>mpidou has 
the realism.—Yours faithfully, - 

Nrm. Marten 

House of Commons, London, SWi 

Czechoslovakia 

Sir —You will agree with me, I am sure, 
that history cannot be written at the time 
of the events to whdeh it relates, especially 
by people who wrre strongly influenced 
by their emotions at that time. I suggest, 
therefore, that you arc mistaken to describe 
as “ rewriting history ” (January 23rd) a 
document drawn up over two years later 
by the central committee of the Czecho¬ 
slovak communist party which bears the 
signs of being a sincere attempt at an 
accurate appreciation of the situation lead¬ 
ing up to, during, and following on, the 
crisis of August, 1968. It is noteworthy, 
moreover, that the delay of a month in 
its publication, to which you appear to 
ascribe some sinister motive, was because 
k was sent all round the country for dis¬ 
cussion beforehand. 

You write that “ there is a strong smell 
of anti-semitism ” about this document. 
In aotual fact, in a documenit running to 
56 pages, of about 20,001^ words, there is 
only a pa.ssing reference to “ Zionism ” 
(page 21) which hardly merits your descrip¬ 
tion of it : “A considerable influence lin 
the fight against socialism in the CSSR 
was exerted by forcts which committed 
themselves from positions of ziomism, one 
of the tools of international imperialism 
and anti-communism. Their leading repre¬ 
sentatives in the country were F. Kriegel, 
J. Pelikin, A. Lustig, E. Goldstueckcr, 
A. J, Liehm, E. Lobl, K. Winter and many 
othm-" The Jact, tl>Q»e nan^ 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa and OVEh 


CfflEF EXECUTIVE 


International Management Consultancy Firm 

We have been retained by a large, well financed and 
positioned management consulting firm concentrating 
in Asia, Africa, and South America which seeks out¬ 
standing manager. The firm functions as high level ad¬ 
viser to government and business and is in the fore¬ 
front of advanced management practice. 

Experience in international business e.ssential, with 
management consulting background helpful. Requires 
high level sales and negotiating ability plus some for¬ 
eign languages. Headquarters in London with extensive 
travel. High compensation and unique career oppor¬ 
tunity to build worldwide organization. 


Note. PreOiImliiaTy and final intervleiwinig wUi taika placv in 
London. 7V> expedite pleaoe axUdreav i^lteti In oonAdemce to; 
Box 2412, The E)oo(noinlet. 


EXECUTIVE SCIENCES, INC. 

Executive Pleoement ScrvicM 
4.10 Park Avenue, New^ork, N.Y. 10022 


ECONOMETRICIANS-PARIS 

Salary Range-up to £7000 pa 

We seek a few more outstanding people to join the largest and most advanced < 
econometric unit in Europe. Located in Paris with a multi-national team in the 
leading French Consultancy Group^ they will be concerned whh econometric 
studies throughout Europe and the U.K. 

The following are minimal requirements; 

• Soma axporlanca In the daelgn and Implamantatlon of aconomie/ 
markatlng modal-building atudlaa for induatrial companlaa in 
thaU.K. 

a Agad batwaan 26 and 35 and having an aconomio dagraa with 
aconomatrica or atatlstica at tha apaoialiead eubjact. 

a A basic knowladga of aconomatric tachniquaa: tha Group you 
will join it constantly braaking naw ground In thia ffald and a 
high standard of tachnical compatanca it daeirabla as a starting 
point. 

a A grounding In tha Franch languaga. couplad with tha ability and 
datira to Improva this rapidly. 

If you can meat the above requirements, we would like to meet you. The 
post is permanent, pensionable and offers a starting salary directly related to 
experience, up to a maximum of £7000 p.a. The Company will assist with 
the cost of removal Although you will be located in Pans for a period of 
about two years there will then be an opportunity to re-locate in the U.K. 
Applications, giving enough detail to support your claim that you are the mar> 
we seek, should be made to; 
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20/24 UXBRIDGE ST., SS.OaB** 
LONDON W8 7TB • • 


01-727 6080 


associated with the Metre Consulting Group 




General Manager 

Merchant and Investment Banking 


THE COMPANY is incorporated in Australia and was 
established by a group of first class, world recognised 
flinancial institutions. From its head office in Melbourne 
it conducts merchant banking, Inveatment 'banking and 
direct and support lending. One important intention is to 
seek business opportunities ‘in the Pacific region in addi¬ 
tion to normal operations in Australia. 

THE GENERAL MANAGER will be the chief ex^tive 
responsible to the Board for the overall planning and 
development of the company. He will be involved in the 
formulaition of policy and in t'he biitiation and financial 
negotiation at top level with borrowers, potential lenders 
and bankers, both in Australia and overseas. 

QUALIFICATIONS: The executive sought should be 
about 40-50 years of age and must be an innovator with 


sound administrative ability and a marketing approach, 
and overseas experience would be an advantage. While 
a professional qualihcaition is desirable it is not as essen¬ 
tial as proven experience in financial management, boith 
investment and tending, and an appreciation of all 
aspects of the Australian money market, including a 
thorough knowledge of the avenues available for raising 
money, both locally and overseas. 

CONDITIONS: Salary up to $A25,000 p.a. is envisaged, 
bult this, together with other financial rewards, is a nuttter 
freely open for negotiation. Generous fringe benefits also 
apply commensurate with the status of the position. 
Location will be Melbourne, Australia. 

SECURITY; AH applications will be treated with the 
strictest confidence. Please forward appropriate details, 
quoting Ref. No. 3491, to: 


Mr J. Bertrand Smith, 

PA, MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS PTY. LTD., 
ISO ALBERT ROAD, SOUTH MELBOURNE, 
VICTORIA 3205 , AUSTRALIA. 
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u/ 

this statement “ anti- 

* that evidence of “ the 
.A the rewriting of Czech 
supplied by a member of the 
yassy in Prague who recently 
*ty hardliners ** that Czechoslovak 
^ments “ have to be seen in the 
jcr context of the evolution since the 
yiet party's 20th congress.” Thi.s advice 
^ay well have been necessary, it seems 
to me, though hardly for party hardliners, 
since it can hardly be denied that a major 
cause of the trouble was the refusal of 
certain leading Czechoslovak communis^ts 
to consider developments in their country 
in the essential context of its relationship 
with the Soviet Union, and with the other 
socialist countries, all vitally and intim¬ 
ately concerned. This is brought out 
clearly in this “ lesson” to the Czecho¬ 
slovak people, as is also the way in which 
it blinded them to the counter-revolution¬ 
ary situation which was developing with 
their consent—indeed with their approval. 

- -Yours faithfully, Edgar P. Young 
London, IVi 



Middle East 

Sir —You are indeed right when you con¬ 
clude (January 23rd) that ” a peacekeep¬ 
ing force could now be the third element 
[with peace and withdrawal] . . . that will 
have to be sorted out simultaneously.” But 
tw'o points require emphasis. 

PTrst, the peacekeeping force must either 
have sharp ‘‘ teeth,” or be supplemented 
by a police force, if ” guaranteeing ” of 
” territorial inviolability ” demanded by the 
Security Council resolution of November, 
1967, is to seem reliable to the contestants, 
particularly Israel. And, as yon rightly 
indicate, Europe must fac<‘ its responsibility 
in this. 

Second, the chicken-and-egg que.stion 
of which clement comes first is less urgent 
as between those of peace and withdrawal 
than as between those of guarantees and 
withdrawal negotiations. For geography 
and strategy are such that, without reliable 
guarantees, Israel cannot (until trust deve¬ 
lops) accept the withdrawal to around the 
prewar frontiers demanded by all four 
great powers, and also retain the ” secure 
. . . boundaries ” demanded by the resolu¬ 
tion. 

'['hat is why Egypt is coupling its 
demand for complete withdrawal with 
demands for “ the maximum guarantees ” 
as ” the first step in a settlement,” so that 
guarantees arc taken into account in 
negotiating withdrawal to secure . . . 
boundaries.” But, understandably, Mrs 
Mcir, not yet having been offered any 
reliable guarantees, clearly only envisages 
them being relevant after negotiating with¬ 
drawal—-to seal an agreement—and not 
to be taken into account in calculating 
” secure . . . boundaries.” 

In reporting his talks with President 
Nixon, Mr Heath’s December i8th refer¬ 
ence t9 guarantees clearly envisaged them 
affc 9 ting withdrawal negotiations. But Mr 
RogcplJin his press conference on Decem¬ 


ber 23rd, was conspicuously ambiguous on 
this point, which means—in effect— 
ambiguity on the vital withdrawal 
clement.—Yours faithfully, 

Anthony W. Buzzard 
PVest Clandon, Surrey 


Skidoos 

Sir —^I read with much pleasure the 
article about the reasons for the appear¬ 
ance of Skidoos in America (December 
26th). I would like to add some commails 
about the reasons for using Skidoos in 
Canada and 'in particular in the province 
of Quebec ” where snows arc heavy and 
roads few.” 

It is, without doubt, true to .say that 
the North American, haunted by the vast 
w'hitc spaces which encircle him, has, until 
recently, searched for a quick and versatile 
means of travelling on the snow and not 
in the snow. He has used all his ingenuity 
to develop a vehicle such as that wc know 
today as the snowmobile or Skidoo. It is 
also very significant to sec that this vehicle 
was invented by a C^anadian from the 
province of Quebec. 

For an uninformed reader who has never 
sot foot in Montreal, a phra.se like ” in 
the province of Quebec where snows are 
hea\7 and roads few ” could lead him to 
believe still in Voltaire’s “ acres of snow.” 

I could, without doubt, furnish you with 
data on the miles of roads which there are 
in Quebec and on the fabulous sums which 
arc spent each year to keep these roads 
|>a.s.s'ab]e in spite of the snow- and the 
storms. But I would simply like to recall 
that only about 10 per cent of the territory 
in Quebec is actually inhabited and that 
the part of the territory where the popula¬ 
tion lives is equipped with an excellent 
road network, in spite of the abundant 
snow. I'he Skidoo has not got a very useful 
function as a means of transport; it serves 
above all as an amusing pastime. 

The Quebecquois uses his car to get 
to work and exchanges the car for the 
Skidoo when he gets home to traverse 
the ‘‘ acres of .snow ” that urban develop¬ 
ment has not yet conquered. This gives 
him a chance to relax physically, although 
” fairc du skidoo ” is not at all restful. 

I hope that one day your correspondent 
will have the chance to write about the 
little ” vehicules tout terrain ” which are 
made in Quebec. That will allow him to 
t(‘ll also of our territories where one can 
hunt and fish, and of the possibility of 
reaching them, thanks to these marv'cllous 
little vehicles.—Yours faithfully, 

Toronto Raymond Cloutier 


Management education 

Sir —Your article on management educa¬ 
tion (January gth) mainly repeats the 
arguments advanced in a similar one on 
November 21st, in a more emphatic 
manner. You need not be convinced by the 
arguments in favour of what the business 
schools and management centres are 
doing, but you are in danger of misleading 


if you discuss the matter entirely in tenns 
of the London and Manchester business 
schools. 

Such universities as Bradford, Lough¬ 
borough, Strathclyde and Warwick have 
flourishing departments of management 
studies. So does Craniield Institute of 
Technology. They do not seem to be 
affected by the problems you envisage. The 
same is true of such polytechnics as Central 
Ix^ndon and Portsmouth. 

Further, w'hilst it mav be a myth that 
students of London and Manchester change 
their jobs rapidly, there is some evidence 
of this in other institutions. For example, 
a 1968 survey at Regent Street Polytechnic 
showed a movement of 50 per cent for 
evening only, 37 per cent ior part-time, 
and 20 per cent for full-time students on 
the diploma in management studies.— 
Yours faithfully, C. A. Horn 

Abingdon, Berks 


Steel 

Sir —If a group chairman finds the man¬ 
ager of one subsidiary about to place 
a valuable order w^ith an outsider when 
another subsidiary of the group cannot 
quite meet specification (January ifith), he 
will usually bring their heads gently 
together and tell them to compromi.sc ; 
because it is better to keep the two firms 
in businc.ss than to have one make a little 
more profit w^hilc the other earns none. 

Is it not a good deal more important 
for the country that the Government 
should bring together the heads of the 
Gas Council and British Steel Corpora¬ 
tion and toll the one to use the bc.st pipe 
the other can make, rather than let a 
(£i million .'') order go out of the 
euuntry and nearly 700 people be put out 
of work Maybe, after another 93 miles 
of it, BSC’ will have learned to roll pipe 
as good as any.—Yours faithfully, 
Stockport J. H. Dodweli 
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We can stop your international 
banking probiems before they start. 

Why not make international banking 

easy for yourself. Let the Royal help you. 

We have the experience, facilities and 

specialized departments ready to go to work 

for you. And we can do it for you 

anywhere. We can give you accurate credit 

information... get you in to 

see important local people... give you 

financing assistance... and efficient 

collection and remittance services. 

Why don’t you give us a call... and see how 

helpful we can bet 

ASSETS EXCEED ELEVtN 
BILLION DOLLARS 

THE Royal bank of Canada 

Head Office Montreal, Place Ville Mane 
London 6 Lothbnry, London E.C 2. 01-606 6633 

2 Cockspur St . London S.W. 1. 01-920 7921 
Resident representatives in Pans, Brussels,' Frankfurt. Beirut. 

Hongkong. Tokyo. ■. - 

Over 1200 offices in Canada and aroundthe^worfd. 
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Partners sought 

-and found! 

At’your’Trade Fair in Germany 


F^OOpU.* frOi’i j1 ; !h.' 'lit.'fr. 'fia' '■ 

acivanta(](‘ fvicu-- ; Mf i.- a '< .rnial;^'! i. [^'-Mor 

assossfiKait ''i a’. iiia[.)ililv •)(> ,^.ii v;.iat (o in^'fai6Xi 
trarKis. to f(> - ivr ..dvicc^ I)!; / or S''!!''' TO fioar (,[ new 
producla an -; U(‘ if f i at;: ii it n^v.' ^ anfainu'S '■ At Tr' - ie ^ iira 
in CAaaiiriny y ai vvai laaa .jo(ai ^ ^ ■ntacts for ifioiL’ L)USmo;^'' 
Infca aicition from : AssijcmI! ■. )f Cuofnan Chamt)(,MS of 
Industry and Commraco, dt:' / :oria sStrmd, l._ondon, S.VV.1, 
Tel.. 0O799d892 of AUT.1A. D Kola 1 Ldsjifibor- d:.a-s. 31: 
Tel : 21 90 91 


Q«flMn Tram Fairs 
and ExhIbitlonalSTi 

IriLMr for Homo and Houtohold 
TMIm, FranM^rt 

Si 1-^31 1. Q«nn«n Boat Show. Hamburg 
».1oW.2. lot. Qroan Waak. Barlln 


6.1^12.2. Int Toy Fair, Nurambarg 
14. 2.-17.2 International Housawaraa and 
Oofnastic Appliances Fair, Cologne 
lt.1-21.2 ISPO - Int. Sports Equipment Fair, 
l^nlch 

212.-28.2. International Fashion Fair Special 
Fair for Man's Leisurewear, Cologne 

27.2. -4 3. Int. Leather Goods Fsir, Offenbach 

27.2. -7.3. BAUMA - Int. Construction 
Mii^lne^ Fair, Munich 

IH^.-4.1 Frankfurt Fair 




7. 3.-10. 3 International Hardware Fair, 
Cologne 

13.3. -21.3 IHM - Int Handicrafts Fair. Munich 

14.3. -17.3. IQEDO - Int. Fashion Fair, 
OOaaeldorf 

18.1-21.3. Int Fair FOR THE CHILD, Cologne 
27. S.-29.3. QDS - European Footwear Sample 
Display. DQsseldorf 

31.3-4 4. Ish - Int Exhibition Sanitation - 
Heating - Air Conditioning. Frankfurt 

^ -30 4 HANOVER FAIR 
H 4.-*2B. 4. Int. Fur Fair, Frankfurt 

23.4. -29.4. IQEDO - Int. Fashion Fair. 
OOeseldorf 
llay 

8.5 -16.5. iba - Int Bakery Exhibition, Berlin 
11 5 -14 5 INTERHOSPITAL - Int. HosplUI 
Exhibition. Stu^art 

13 5.-16.5 INT^UM - Fair of Acoeesories 
for Woodworking, Furniture, for House and 
Vehicle Building, Cologne 

19.6. -23.5. IFFA - Int Butchers' Fair. 
Frankfurt 

24.5 -27 5. Interstoff - Fair for Clothing 
Textiles, Frankfurt 
June 

10.6. -13.6 R 71 - Int. Shutter and Blinds Fair, 

« Stuttgart 

.i W-* 17.6.-21.8. Int Dental Exhibition. Munich 


,rm 




August. Int Men's Fashion Week, Cologne 

27.8. -5 9. Int. Radio and TV Exhibition. Berlin 

28.8. -1.9 Int Leather Goods Fair. Offenbach 

29.8. -1.9. Frankfurt Fair 






> e • e • • • 

> ee• 
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1st half of Sept Int Household Goods and 
Hardware Fair, Cologne 

12.9. -15.9 IGEDO - Int Fashion Fair. 
DOsseldorf 

13.9-18.9. INTERBRAU - Exhibition of 
Brewing and Beverage Machinery, Munich 

16.9. -119. Int Fair of tlhgorfe. Foundation 
Garments. Underwear. Cologne 

18.9. -9 9. K 71 - Int. Plastica fair, DQsseldorf 
25.9 -27.9. QDS - European Footwear Sample 
Display, DQsseldorf 

25.9. -1.11 ANUQA - Exhibition of Fine Foods 
and Provisions, Cologne 

10.101-12.10. SPOQA - Int. Fair of Sporting 
Qooos, Camping Equipment and Garden 
Furniture. Cologne 

14.10. -19.10. Frankfurt Book Fak 

14.10. -20.10. INTERKAMA - Congress and 
Exhibition for Instrumentation and Automation, 
DOsseldorf 

15.10. -17.10. Iht. Fair FOR THE CHILD, 

Cologne v 

24.10. -28.10. IQEDO - int. Faahion Fair» 
DOaseldoff 

HMMsbcr 

5.11. -14.11. German Industries Exhibition, 
Berlin 

83.11. -28.11. Interstoff - Fair for Clothing 
Textiles, Frankfurt 

Itorlin * DOsMldorf • Frinkfurt 
Hamburg • Hannovar * K<Mn • IMnchan 
NOmbarg * Offanbach • 
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Depressed by the 
fdling value of 
money? You needn’t 
be. Many people have 
collected % small fortune 
with stamps in the last 2 
years or so—by putting their 
money into an HMI stamp 
portfolio. The average capital 
growth exceeded last year’s 
47.06% and even topped 50% during 
1970. No mean achievement—^when 
many investors caught a real cold 
with traditional investments! 
World-wide protection. How is it that 
professionally-managed 
stamp portfolios have done 
so well where others have 
^ failed? That’s because 
stamps are not linked to any 
one economy. A 
fait in one country 
can be offset by 
favourable condi- 





Who else can give you 
Africa as soon as you step on 
board I You get East Africa's 
traditional, warm, friendly 
hospitality from the moment 
you enter our aircraft; that's why 
we call our Super VC1 Os 
Jambo Jets. 'Jambo' is the 
friendly greeting of East Africa. 

Once you are in East Africa 
weoan fly you to 27 main 
business centres; from Mombasa 
to Arusha, Jinja to Zanzibar. 

^f you've a little tirhe to spare 
vgH^show you where liops 


climb trees, elephants have right 
of way and hippo wander on 
the golf course. (You're 
officially allowed to pick your 
ball out of the footprints.) Or we 
can show you our coast, 2,000 
miles of palm-fringed, silver- 
sanded beaches, coral reefs and 
big-game fishing. You can stay 
in comfortable game lodges and 
international hotels. 

East'Africa is our business, 
and we know it best. We can fly 
you there by Super VC10 Jarnbo 
Jet; departures every night at 


7 pm from London (Heathrow) 
Airport (Terminal No. 3) plus 
additional 'Latecomer' flight 
on Friday at 10.30 pm. 

Tell your travel agent or 
travel manager to make sure 
you fly East African. 

lEmiumcj^Ri 

Mematkmal/liriineofAMca 

29 New Bond Street, 

London W1. 

Telephone: 01 -493 8973. 
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Oodwell 

know 

wofM 

martlets 



ttke the of their hand 



etUbiishttd 1858 


Instinctive familiarity with a market comes naturally 
to Dodwell — after all, their resident organisations in 
most of the world’s major trading areas have long 
experience in handling internationally ftimous products. 
To this depth of understanding add the most advanced 
research and merchandising techniques, and you know 
that your world trading is in good hands with Dodwell. 

DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

AUETRALIA ■ CANADA ■ NONN ROND * INDIA ■ JAPAN ■ KINYA * SINQAPOIIE 
TAIWAN • TANZANIA - UGANDA* UNITCD KINGDOM * U.SJk. * WEST GERMANY 

OOOWeU. * COMPANY LIMfrCD HEAD OFFlCEi 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS LONDON E C EM 7BC 
Tslsphofie 01 688 6040 Ttlsx Londqn 888444 
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Will the pumps run dry ? 


Western Europe now runs the danger not only of petrol 
rationing but of the visible severance of its industry from 
its sources of power. Once upon a time, had a group 
of backward countries, v^ith highly unstable governments 
and a reputation for persistent commercial bad faith, tried 
to hold the western economies to ransom as the oil- 
producing governments of the Middle East are now 
doing, they would have seen the gunboats steaming up 
the Gulf in double-quick time. Gunboat diplomacy is now 
a thing of the past. But there are times when big nations 
feel acutely the loss of a substitute for it—and this is one 
of them. 

The major west European countries—and the United 
States and Japan with them—have pushed their oil 
companies into the front line this week to start talks 
with as obstinate and obdurate a collection of Middle 
East negotiators as it has been their misfortune to meet. 
There is much diplomatic activity behind the scenes, but 
with Russia watching from the gallery there are limits 
beyond which this cannot go, and it is the oil companies 
which have to bear the brunt of resisting royalty claims 
that are now being pitched so high that they could 
really damage Europe’s long-term economic growth. The 
seriousness of the talks can be measured by the volley 
of abuse that has accompanied them. The Shah of Iran, 
who stands in this company as a moderate and a reason¬ 
able negotiator, has accused the west of outright 
imperiali^ and has rejected, in public at any rate, the 
suggestion put forward by \ht oil companies that any 
agreement struck in Teheran should be for at least five 
years. At present agreements struck with Iran and other 
oil-producing countries are unlikely to last more than a 
few months. 

The trouble is that the west cannot do without oil 
from the Middle East. Britain is almost alone in still 
getting more of its eneiigy from coal than it does from 


oil, but west Germany gets little more than a third from 
coal. France, the United States and Japan get even less, 
and Holland only a fifth. It is oil that makes up the differ¬ 
ence, even in the nuclear zige, and over three-quarters of 
the oil that enters world trade comes from the Arab coun¬ 
tries. Of all the Middle East states, the largest exporter is 
l.ibya, with 17 per cent of the world market ; it has the 
least experienced, probably the most unstable and cer¬ 
tainly the most immoderate government of the lot. If 
Libya alone were to cut supplies, petrol rationing would 
become inevitable across western Europe. It is not for 
nothing that sensible western governments keep emer¬ 
gency ration books peiTnariently in stock. 

The chances of Libya cutting off supplies at some 
time during the talks are quite real. Most oil companies 
have the equivalent of three months’ consumption in 
store (although in Japan tlic store is as little as six weeks’); 
some governments, Britain and west Germany among 
them, keep the equivalent of another three months’ con¬ 
sumption in a strategic reserve, but the size of these 
reserves does not make rationing any the less necessary 
if Middle East supplies are interrupted. The leeway that 
the industry once had to switch sources from one country 
to another has almost disappeared because American 
home consumption has grown to the point where the 
United States can no longer come to Europ)c’s rescue 
without introducing rationing itself. 

A sharp rise in retail oil prices would not affect demand 
which went up even more sharply than predicted last year 
—by 13 per cent in Britain against the expected 9 per cent 
—and there is plenty of evidence that western economics 
have become so oil-dependent that price has little effect 
on consumption. Higher prices might contribute to 
internal inflation, although a government seriously 
worried about that could offset the impact by trimming 
its oil taxes, which in Britain fall on fuel oil as well 
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as on petrol. The damage is not there, let alone on such 
residuals as the oil companies’ profits, but on the balance 
of payments. An extra £ i a ton to the oil producing states 
would add £ioo million a year to Britain’s import bill at 
current rates of consumption. 

So how will the Teheran negotiations go f The oil 
producers arc presenting a united front through Opec, 
the Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries, and 
the moderates among them - including Iran, which needs 
oil revenue to support its domestic development plans, 
and Saudi Arabia—arc anxious to go on selling their 
oil without interruption. They may be susceptible to 
advice that excessive harshness towards the oil companies 
now, while the producers have them over a barrel, might 
make western Europe so unhappy that even the United 
States and Britain might be reluctant to think of paying 
for a military presence in the Gulf and Mediterranean 
of sufficient si/e to keep the Russians out. Everything 
is being done behind the scenes to get across the value 
of western military support and western experts, 
technical and financial, in an area where the only 
alternative source of either is the Soviet Union. It could 
be called gunboat diplomacy of a sort, but played with 
a butterfly net. It may be effective among some Opec 
countries, but it is not likely to cut much ice with Libya, 
whose raw, young, revolutionary government has substan¬ 
tial reserves of foreign currency. 

The Libyan government has already tasted blood. 
It was its success in driving up prices by 30 cents a 
barrel in the autumn that set the pace for the present 
talks. It has made even the American Department of 


Justice see that, to protect the United States balance joi 
payments from this sort of levy every year, it 
would have to allow the American oU companies to join 
everyone else in presenting a united front. Libya suc¬ 
ceeded then because it was dealing mainly with two 
independent oil companies which got most of their supplies 
from it and had no option but to pay up or go out of 
business. Now the other oil companies have promised 
the independents alternative oil if Libya cuts up rough 
again. Either way, it is going to be a hair-raising 
negotiation for the companies and their governments, 
and must lead to demands for quicker development of 
other, new sources of oil under Alaska and the North 
Sea, and new preference for nuclear power. 

There are two catches. Nuclear power has had several 
setbacks in the 1960s, and capacity for building further 
stations is limited, which puts a ceiling on the rate of 
expansion. And, promising as they are, the new sources 
of oil are no more a substitute for Middle East supjdies 
than Nigeria is. They are also expensive to develop : 
British Petroleum probably needs £60 million to tap 
the North Sea and pipe it on shore, and the combination 
of competition in the consumer end of the market and 
steadily rising prices at the producer end is squeezing 
oil company profits to a point where these sums arc 
difficult to find. What has happened is that western 
Europe has had to recognise its vulnerability—and 
mobilise all the diplomacy it can muster to get a half¬ 
way decent settlement this time. But the big problem 
remains : a generation ago it would have meant war 
—not just empty pumps. 



Uganda may not be the last 

There are men in Tanzania and Zambia who might like to 
imitate General Amin's coup 


To most of the outside world Dr Obote, who was over¬ 
thrown by a coup in Uganda as he flew home from the 
Commonwealth conference on Monday, may be just the 
victim of yet another African military coup. To other 
African countries, particularly Tanzania and Zambia, his 
downfall has a more ominous message. It is not just that 
one of the three countries likeliest to leave the Common¬ 
wealth if Britain sells arms to South Africa has now 
dropped out of the droppers-out. What has happened 
in Uganda could happen to them too. 

Dr Obote gradually gathered the reins of power into 
his own hands after Uganda became independent in 
1962 ; the decisive moment came in 1966 when he used 
his army to drive the Kabaka of Buganda from the 
country. But many enemies had been made. There 
have been six attempted coups in the past three years ; 
in i969 the president was shot in the mouth. Dr Obote 
found himself increasingly dependent on his army’s 
loyally. He was at pains to ensure that his own tribe, 
the ^ngi, were well represented in the army ; and he 
set up,p,^)ccial force under his close confederate and 


cousin, Mr Akena Adoko, in order to counterbalance the 
regular forces. Neither device seems to^ have succeeded. 
Indeed, it may have been the president’s attempted 
promotion of the Longi that set off the coup. 

But Dr Obote was not motivated only by the instinct 
of self-preservation. If he had been, he would not have 
gone to Singapore at all, let alone arrived two days 
early and left two days late. He is a socialist and, though 
not a very original one, a radical one. That is why in 
1969 he introduced the “ common man’s charter,” which 
promised nationalisation in many sectors of the economy 
coupled with greater emphasis on rural development— 
an attempt to stop the drift to the towns. It was very 
similar to President Nycrcre’s policy in Tanzania and 
President Kaunda’s in Zambia. Butjhe “common man’s 
charter ” has not proved a shining success. Some of the 
remarks of Major-General Idi Amin, the army and air 
force commander who took over power on Monday, 
suggest that the move to the left has turned sour. Certainly 
rich Ugandans~such as there are of them—have found 
it unpalatable. More important, the common man is 
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scarcely more enthusiastic, for there has been no appreci¬ 
able redistribution of wealth and the benefits of rural 
development have been slow to come and hard to sec. 
Conspicuous consumption there has been—thanks to 
corruption—but it has not been enjoyed by the peasants. 

As President Nyerere hastened back from India on 
Wednesday, having cut short his state visit to see Dr 
Obotc in Dar-es-Salaam, he must have been pondering 
the cx-president’s downfall. Tanzania and Kenya are 
closely linked to Uganda through membership of the 
I’^ast African Community. Kenya is already out of 
sympathy with Tanzania’s socialism ; the change of regime 
in Uganda isolates President Nyerere. But the real worry 
for Dr Nyerere is the possibility that events will go the 
same way in Tanzania. Tanzania’s socialism is more 
clearly thought out, and more rigorously executed, than 
Uganda’s, but it too has met with opposition. Flven now 
a treiison trial involving an attempted coup is going on 
in Dar-es-Salaam. It is unlikely that Tanzania’s civil 
servants have welcomed the cuts in salaries they have 
taken. President Nyerere’s rural development policy, with 
its empha.sis on hard work and self-help, does not have* 
much appeal to the party members who administer it. 
The.se men are not receiving the perks they might expect 
to get in other African countries, and the economic value 
of the rural development policy has yet to be proved. 

Then there is the loyalty of the army, another unknown 
quantity. Like the Ugandan army, Tanzania’s ha.s 
mutinied before -^in 1964— though in both cases the 
in.spiration was not politics .so much as pay and conditions. 
Another mutiny is all the more likely when there are 
no foreign officers whose loyaltv to the con.stitution can 


be relied upon. The armies of both Tanzania and Zambia 
arc now wholly Africanised, the last British officers having 
been sent home from Zambia earlier this month. 

Is the departure of foreign officers the last event in 
the progression of black African countries from colony 
to military government ? The pattern that this week’s 
events in Uganda seem to confirm runs like this. First, 
independence ; then the suppression of opposition and 
the creation of a one-party state ; the introduction of 
‘‘ African socialism,” partly for reasons of ideology and 
partly to buy time and popular support ; the growth 
of opposition, as policies arc slow to produce results, 
coupled with increasing Africanisation in the army ; then, 
if there is enough tribalism and corruption, civilian 
government is out and a military one in. 

Tanzania and Zambia could fall victims to a similar 
pattern of events. It is true that Zambia is not yet a 
one-party state, and Tanzanians are given a chance of 
getting rid of unsatisfactory members of parliament at 
the polls. But the .similarities between the countries are 
strong. And if Nyerere and Kaunda go the way of 
Obote, black Africa will be in a sorry state. The leaders 
of Tanzania and Zambia have got to ask thcm.selvc.s 
whether rural development is paying economic dividends. 
Certainly the return on the capital that has been poured 
into the Zambian country.side in the past six years must 
be exceedingly low, and the drift of job-hunters to the 
copperbelt has not been halted. President Nyerere, who 
doe.s not suffer so badly from the drift to the cities, has 
got his own special problem in Zanzibar, and much less 
money to spend bccau.se he has no copper. And both 
leaders must keep a watchful eye on those armies. 



Putting the boot in 

That is what Mr Heath and Mr Wilson are doing to each other whenever 
they can. But who suffers more—they or the country ? 


Mt Heath returned to the Commons from Singapore 
this week very much the conquering hero in his own 
party’s eyes. He had given nothing away, he had not been 
pushed around, he had kept to the policy he had long 
sup|X)scd it was in Britain’s best interests to pursue. All 
that and bis final strictures on some African Common¬ 
wealth leaders were very much to the taste of the Tories 
in Parliament—and of a lot of non-Tories outside it. So 
Mr Heath was cheered by his backbenchers on Monday 
night just as a large group of Labour MPs were getting 
disorderly (see page 21), and again after his statement 
on the conference on Tuesday. There have been times 
when such demonstrations of confidence were of great 
importance to Mr Heath ; but not now, and not really 
since the night of last June 18th. The man has derived 
almost unbelievable confidence from power, and it looks 
as if he will have to suffer an extremely severe political 
defeat before his spirits need propping up again. 

That is important for a Prime Minister, but it is not 
all-important. Mastery of the Commons is a long way from 


being in charge of events, and at limes the Government’s 
major policies appear peculiarly dependent on events. 
Mr Heath, for example, would probably find it easier 
to guillotine discussion on half a dozen major bills than 
to get one large private company to reduce its wage 
.settlement. Certainly the long-term .success of the 
Government is dependent on getting the Indu.strial 
Relations Bill working in good time, so it is sensible to get 
it through as quickly as possible. But equally there can 
be no doubt that bringing wage inflation under control 
is rather more to the immediate point. 

Singapore, as it turned out, did not tell the country a 
great deal about Mr Heath which it did not already know. 
We .still do not know whether Mr Heath can change his 
mind under pressure before it is too late ; and until he 
does change his mind, publicly, on a major issue we never 
will. Had he done so in Singapore he would have 
answered that question, but it would have been a mistake. 
However, what his anger towards the end of the conference 
flid show—for the first time in public, at least—is that 
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he suffers from the same caged-tiger syndrome which 
afflicts all prime ministers from time to time—and resents 
it. Many will find that reassuring. 

What many will not find reassuring is that Mr Heath 
is finding it increaringly difficult to dissemble his contempt 
for the Labour front bench in general, and Mr Wilson 
in particular. There is no point in regretting that the 
Prime Minister replies to highly personal abuse in kind ; 
politics is as much about personalities as policies. And 
since Mr Heath suffered for a number of years from the 
same process in reverse, it is understandable that he 
should dish it out now that he has the upper hand. That 
is not the point either : the fact is that Mr Heath is in 
some danger of allowing his contempt to get the better 
of hLs argument. His statement on South African arms 
on Tuesday was a good example. He had a considerable 
case to deploy on the Simonstown agreement (see page 
32), but by being so tetchy with Mr Wilson and other 
La^ur leaders about it, it had practically to be dragged 
out of him, which could have given the impression that 
he had something to hide. 

It would be a mistake for ministers to get too carried 
away by thcii present domination of the Commons, 
which is far greater than a majority of under 30 gives 
them the right to expect. Labour, it is true, is in an 
appalling trough, and the natural temptation is to kick 
youi opponent when he is down. But doing it too 
blatantly brings the whole of politics into disrepute. There 
is no defence at all for the Labour left’s unofficial action 
on Monday night, yet fair-minded people outside Parlia¬ 
ment might wonder whether the Government has acted 
as fairly or as openly as it should have done. Is it more 
reprehensible for the Opposition not to co-operate with 
the Government than it was for the Government to decide 
well in advance that only 12 days would be devoted to 
the committee stage of the Industrial Relations Bill— 
and not to tell the Commons that when it announced 
that the bill would be taken on the floor of the House ? 
The dividing line between confidence and arrogance is 
something every government has to learn anew ; and 
they all make mistakes. 

Indeed, there is no real necessity for the Tories to put 
the boot into Mr Wilson and his colleagues now that they 
arc down, for there is nothing the Tories can do that the 
Labour party and the trade unions are not doing for them 
more effectively. Many sensible Labour MPs were almost 
as embarrassed by what the left wing did on Monday 
night as they were by Mr Wilson’s television appearance 
on the BBC’s Panorama programme an hour earlier. As 
a television performer, Mr Wilson is usually the most 
adept among politicians, but on Monday he was forced 
back to the worst tactics of simply using words to fill the 
vacuum between questions ; and his excuse for doing 
so can only be that he thereby gave no offence to any 
section of the Labour party, particularly the trade unions. 

The biggest disappointment of Mr Wilson’s perfor¬ 
mance was his refusal to give any guidance on what he 
thought a reasonable level of wage increases to be ; instead 
he fdl bafcJ^fOn the unlikely story that had Labour won 
the gen^w^|election he would have tackled inflation by 
getting ti^ement with the unions on prices and incomes. 
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Mr Heath would disdain any expectation of help from 
Mr Wilson, and Mr Wilson will not have forgotten that 
Mr Heath did his best to sabotage the Labour govern¬ 
ment’s attempt at an incomes policy. But there was more 
to Mr Wilson’s refusal than mere revenge : the trade 
unions have got him and Ms senior colleagues on the rack. 

If Mr Wilson were still in government, the necessity 
to control wage inflation would almost certainly have 
led to a major breach with the trade unions by now. In 
opposition, Mr Wilson can only avoid that breach by 
prevarication. But the more he prevaricates the more he 
offends the most militant union leaders and the more he 
associates the Labour party in the electorate’s mind with 
the most unpopular actions of the unioijp. It is sometimes 
difficult to see how any Labour leader can ever hope to 
win. But if Mr Wilson judges that union opposition to 
Mr Carr’s bill will never reach the point where Mr Heath 
is forced to, or justified in, calling a general election this 
year, then he is bound to settle for what must seem to him 
the lesser evil of just not offending the unions. 

That is not because he is afraid of the unions ; he 
showed he was not afraid in government. It is simply a 
question of political tactics. If this Parliament runs, its 
natural course, the alarms and excitements over Mr 
Carr’s bill are likely to have been forgotten or forgiven 
by the electorate by the time the election comes. But 
looking ahead to, say, a general election in autumn, 1974, 
it seems glaringly unlikely that Labour will be able to 
lace the country with £iny hope of victory unless it has 
reached some agreement with the unions on both incomes 
policy and industrial relations. That is going to be difficult 
enough by itself. Indeed, it may well prove so impossible 
that after another election defeat the Labour parliamen¬ 
tarians will have to think seriously again about the 
structure of their party. But for the moment any Labour 
leader would feel obliged to make an attempt to reach 
such an agreement with the unions, and no one with any 
knowledge of the union movement can be in any doubt 
that the unions’ memories run far longer, and their 
resentment bums far deeper, than the electorate’s do. 
They will be even less disposed to try to help the parlia¬ 
mentary leadership if they believed that that leadership 
betrayed them when they most needed help. Whatever 
happens Mr Wilson must try to keep the unions within 
eventual negotiating distance ; but he will not be happy 
with any member of his party who alienates public 
opinion unnecessarily in the process. 

Mr Heath and Mr Wilson may be walking different 
tightropes in their relations with the unions, but both 
ropes are equally brittle. Mr Wilson’s will snap if the 
unions, or a sufficient number of the most important, 
talk themselves into such militant, industrial action that 
he has to give, as he would, the defence of parliamen¬ 
tary institutions priority over them. Mr Heath s will snap 
if his policy of de-escalation of \fragc increases in the 
public sector fails, or if success there is disregarded in the 
private sector. It is impossible to expect either man to help 
the other ; that is the way the game of politics is conduc¬ 
ted. What would be wrong would be if both men persisted 
in trying to itiakc the other’s troubles even more difficult 
for purely personal reasons. 
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Declaration of independence 

Can you believe it ? President Nixon may turn out to be a revolutionary yet 


If President Nixon is really prepared to practise what he 
preached in his state of the union message, then he will 
be fighting the Congress and the Washington bureaucracy 
on America's platforms and television screens for the next 
two years and maybe right up to the 200th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence in 1976. What he 
wants to do is to reverse “ the flow of power and 
resources ” which now runs from state and local govern¬ 
ments to Washington, a flow that has been gathering 
force ever since the Constitution was written and became 
an irresistible flood in the 1930s. Mr Nixon wants “a 
new partnership ” between the federal government and 
the states and communities, one that will give them 
more responsibility. The members of Congress and the 
government officials who now hold the power will struggle 
to retain it (this is discussed on page 39) and the machinery 
of government can hardly fail to be disrupted while the 
transfer is taking place—if it ever does. 

Mr Nixon’s new revolution may not therefore be as 
peaceful as he hopes but he is almost certainly right in 
believing that it will appeal to a people who have been 
feeling increasingly frustrated as everything has “ grown 
bigger and more complex, as the forces that shape our 
lives seem to have grown more distant and more 
impersonal.’* This frustration was played upon with much 
success by Senator Eugene McCarthy on the left and 
Governor George Wallace on the right in their campaigns 
for the presidency three years ago. It is at the root of 
the alienation of many young people who have felt 
that only by violence can they make any impact on 
society ; if they do not want to practise violence—and 
few do—then they withdraw altogether. Frustration of 
one kind or another is also at the root of the dissatisfaction 
among the middle classes, the blue-collar workers, the 
policemen, the schoolteachers, who try to assert them¬ 
selves by demonstrating and striking. 

These trends might be checked if new opportunities 
for public service opened up in state legislatures and 
local councils and if closer contacts with local government 
agencies were available. They should be under the Presi¬ 
dent’s proposals for giving more money to states and 
cities to spend as they choose. Past experience suggests 
that the choices may often be poor ones but money does 
not always go to where it would be most useful under 
the present system—nor is that system particularly quick 
or efficient. Indeed the federal government has seemed 
to be increasingly overburdened and yet overlargc at the 
same time. Congress, too, has obviously more work than 
it can handle and should be glad to get rid of some of its 
detailed business, as it would if the President wins his 
revolution. 

He argues that his proposed restructuring of the execu¬ 
tive, into eight “truly functional” departments, will 
also bring government closer to the people. But since this 


means bigger departments, one wonders—and one wonders 
whether the basic trouble in America today may not 
be that everything, or almost everything, in the country 
has become too big to be manageable, like prehistoric 
animals. Universities complain that they only know their 
students by computer card numbers. Law suits take years 
to get into the congested courts and years more to get 
through them. Oversized aicraft line up to take off from 
airports and campers line up to get into the national 
wildernes.ses \ college professor finds himself attending a 
meeting or a conference every day of the year, with little 
time to teach or think. Supplies of fuel and raw materials 
are running out. The air is often unbreathablc, the ocean 
unfit for swimming, the lakes Ux) polluted for fish to 
survive. New York is not the only city that is facing 
C(jmplete breakdown. 

It is easy to say that the remedy is for America to 
stop growing. After all, the gross national product has 
more than doubled in real terms in the past jo years 
and is expected to do the same again by 1990. But this 
year America did slop growing of its own volition and 
no one is happy about that. Apait from anything else, 
most of the remedies offered for social ills bad schools, 
inadequate hospitals, poor housing, lack of transport- 
are predicated on giowth that will provide extra resources 
to solve these problems. Maybe the people who calculate 
the gnp should find some way of allowing for changes 
in quality as they now do for changes in prices ; maybe 
there should be more effort to plan for growth. But 
the main hope must be that the technological advances 
that have enabled the United States to grow so fast (and 
that aie discredited in many people’s minds as a result) 
will also provide ways of enabling the country to keep 
up with that growth. Or perhaps the only answer may 
turn out to be a redivision of the United States into 
separate regions ? After all, industrial combines know 
that they can become too big for optimum efficiency. 

President Nixon’s proposals for altering Washington’s 
relations with the states arc a step in this direction. 
In making them he shows himself a real progressive, 
reversing radically what hits been the trend for nearly 
40 years, breaking away from the outworn liberal belief 
that only by concentrating more authority in Washington 
can modern America be well governed. The President 
admits openly that he is now concerned primarily with 
the domestic state of the union and will b<* for some 
time—provided that the world allows him to push foreign 
affairs aside. In this he is only doing what he was elected 
to do and what he must do if the United States is to 
maintain its ability to be a great international power. 
This week Mr Nixon ha.^ declared his independence, has 
cut across party lines and has acted as a President should 
—and so may have ensured that he will still be President 
in 1976. 
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Which is worse ? 


Mr Vorster's South Africa is even more oppressive than 
Mr Brezhnev's Russia, it is said. Well, here is a comparison 



If Mr Heath does that deal with South Africa he will 
be arming one regtime that most people in Britain dislike 
in order to protect Britain, and its friends, against 
another regime that most people dislike just as much. 
One argument the Tories are using to defend their 
policy is that Russia, not South Africa, is the danger 
to British interests. But the argument against Mr Heath 
has been based on the proportion that South Africa’s 


racial doctrine is an even more brutal form of oppression 
than the system under which the Soviet Union is gover¬ 
ned. Which is the greater evil ? Here are eleven questions 
designed to measure the amount of freedom in a country, 
and the answers for the Soviet Union and South Africa. 
When numbers arc being compared it should be remem¬ 
bered that the Soviet Union has about I04! times as many 
people living in it as South Africa. 


Questions South Africa 


Soviet Union 


Can you leave it if Yes, but passports are sometimes refused or 
you don’t like it ? withdrawn ; 420 applications were refused in 

1964, though the number has fallen since then. 
Until recently one-way exit visas were granted 
to South Africans, even though passports had 
been refu.sed to them, provided they were not 
under court sentence—but since July, 1970, at 
least two people have been refused such permits. 


Can you move and I'he 3J million whites, yes, except into black 
travel inside the areas. The 13^ million black Africans suffer 
country as you wish ? from two major restrictions : (a) only 13.7 per 

cent of the land area has been set aside for them, 
with the result that 900,000 blacks (plus 42,000 
mixed-race and Indian families) have been 
resettled, and the 4J million blacks still living 
in white urban areas can exi)ect to be 
uprooted some time in the future ; (b) outside 
their homelands, black South Africans must 
carry passes and, with certain exceptions, are 
forbidden to stay in a white urban area for 
more than 72 hours. About 1,500 are prose¬ 
cuted each day for infringement of the pass 
laws. In addition, freedom of movement may be 
curtailed cither by detention laws or the Native 
Administration Act of 1927, under which up to 
50 people are now banished to remote places. 


Is there a secret Yes ; there are three independent security 
police ? bodies: (a) military intelligence ; (b) the 

security branch of the police ; and (c) the 
Bureau of State Security. Together they may 
organise anything from telephone-tapping to 
arrangements for school-children to report on 
their teachers. 


How many political The official figure for political prisoners in 
prisoners are there ? September, 1970, was 809, of whom 769 were 

blacks. But on top of this there are probably 
well over a thousand people in jail convicted 
of offences under the Sabotage Act, the Sup¬ 
pression of Communism Act and the Unlawful 
Organisations Act, plus an unknown number 
jailed for things like unlawful strikes. 


No : there is no right to emigration under 
Soviet law. Article 64 of the Soviet penal code 
makes an illegal attempt to leave the country a 
treasonable offence punishable by a minimum of 
ten years’ imprisonment, and a maximum of 
death. A few people are allowed ro emigrate, 
including about 1,300 Jews to Israel since June, 
1967. 

Every Soviet citizen over the age of 16 must 
have an internal passport, which has to be 
exchanged periodically until he or she is 40. 
Younger people can be released from the obliga¬ 
tion to have a passport if they hold office or are 
otherwise thought to merit it. To live perman¬ 
ently in a city or town, it is necessary to have 
die authorisation ot the police or some other 
higher authority. For certain offences, the courts 
arc empowered to sentence people to exile to, 
or banishment from, a particular place. The 
number of people currently in exile is thought 
to be considerable, and to include many released 
prisoners who are not allowed to return to 
Moscow. 


Yes ; the KGB, though no longer allowed to 
operate completely outside the law, as it did 
under Stalin, still has wide powers including 
the surveillance of all foreigners and all suspect 
Soviet citizens, and the running of lal)Our camps 
and institutions like special psychological hos¬ 
pitals for political di.ssenters. Under “admini¬ 
strative regulations ” the KGB is able to order 
Soviet citizens to move their place of residence 
for security and economic reasons. 

It has recently been calc^^lated that the labour 
camps run by the KGB, which are separate 
from the main prison system, may hold as many 
as a million people, of whom a substantial 
number are detained for political reasons. No one 
has claimed to have enough information to 
make a precise estimate. 
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Habeas corpus—docs Yes, except that under the Terrorism Act of 

1967 anyone suspected of having information 
about terrorism may be detained in solitary 
confinement without trial indefinitely. Since 
the state of emergency declared after the 
Sharpcville shootings in i960, during which 
over 11,500 people were detained, probably 
between 2,500 and 3,000 people have been 
detained under various laws, and only a few 
of these have been brought to trial. 

the The judiciary is traditionally fair. However, 
the (^neral Law Amendment Act of 1969, 
which set up the powerful Bureau of State 
Security, authorises the prime minister or his 
nominee to prohibit the giving of evidence to 
any court if the evidence is, in his opinion, 
“prejudicial to the interests of the state or 
public security.*' 

How much political For the white population, there is more or less 
activity is possible ? normal democratic activity. The black majority 
have no votes except for those who live in the 
Transkei, the only Bantustan with a full par¬ 
liament of its own—and even the Transkei is 
largely run by the South African government. 
The parliament for mixed-race South Africans 
is similarly emasculated. At least five political 
organisations have been proscribed in the past 
20 years, and banning orders—^which may pre¬ 
vent a person from being in a certain place, or 
doing a certain action—apply to up to 1,000 
individuals. The former members of the banned 
African National Congress are prevented from 
taking part in political activities. 


it exist r 


How free is 
ju^ciary ? 


How much freedom The press remains relatively free and out- 
of the press is there ? spoken, except that under the General Law 

Amendment Act no one may report on a 
matter with which the Bureau of State 
Security is dealing ; since no one knows what 
matters it is dealing with, this is a fairly con¬ 
siderable inhibition. 


What forms of Discrimination on grounds of lace is legally 
discrimination do entrenched because South Africa is run accord- 
people suffer from ? ing to the doctrine of separate development, 
which prescribes that men should live accord¬ 
ing to their racial origins. Men and women of 
different races, even if married, are forbidden to 
live together or have sexual intercourse. 


Is there freedom of 
worship ? 


Yes, with the important exception that people 
of different races are very seldom able to wor¬ 
ship in the same buildings. 


What restrictions arc Both whites and blacks are free to own busines- 
thcrc on economic ses in their own areas. But no white may be 
freedom ? subordinate to a black and many jobs— 

particularly those of a skilled nature—are 
barred to blacks. Many of the blacks who are 
obliged to live in areas where there is no work 
are denied employment or must commute, over 
long distances, to find it. 


Yes, in theory, under the 1936 constitution— 
but the constitution is not observed. The pro¬ 
cedure of “ administrative ’* sentepciijig by the 
KGB has sent ^ uhkno^, but 
number of people to imprisonxpeni 
trial. Wire tajming is wide 4 >^^N^ i ^ cenibr^ 
ship of the mail. 


^.^5 j 

Coixrts at all levels are under the coihjdetei’ if 
carefully concealed, dominatton of the^gbye^ 
ment and communist party iU all politidyi". 
matters—although less than 50 cent of ^all 
judges are communist party tnbnbers, .The 
communist party holds that the separation of 
powers is a lx>urgeoi8 doctrine. 

No public political activity is allowed except 
that organised and controlled by the communist 
party. The one-party elections offer only one 
candidate for each post. Other political parties 
than the communist party were abolished soon 
after the 1917 revolution. Factions within the 
communist party itself were forbidden in 1921. 


None. All papers, radio and television stations, 
publishing houses and similar institutions are 
owned and run by the state. Private citizens are 
not even allowed to own duplicating machines. 
All publications are subject to strict political 
control and therefore, sometimes, to long delays 
in publication. Those who illegally write and 
distribute the unofficial publications known as 
samizdat —“ self-publications ”—are subject to 
heavy penalties. 

There is discrimination against the 2 million to 
3 million Jews, who are not allowed their own 
schools or to be taught Jewish history. Of the 
estimated 1,650,000 people of 12 other nation¬ 
alities whom Stalin uprooted and sent to other 
parts of the Soviet Union, the former Volga 
Germans and most of the Crimean T artars are 
still in exile. 

Churches arc allowed to perform only religious 
services ; any form of religious instruction, or 
charitable or social activity, is forbidden. 
Religious believers cannot hope to be 
appointed to responsible posts. 

Article 10 of the 1936 constitution allows the 
private ownership of articles of use and con¬ 
sumption, but not things from which an income 
may be derived. The result is that the entire 
economy is controlled by the state, though there 
are a few private artisans and, in some remote 
areas, independent peasants. No one else can 
achieve economic independence. 
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What are IBM doii% about the forecast? 


We can’t improve our 
weather But we can 
improve the accuracy of 
our weather forecasting 
Not only for the good of the 
man in the street but also 
for the good of Britain’s 
economy 

Agriculture, construction, 
transport-whether by land, 
sea orair-areall affected 
by the weather And the 
greater the accuracy of the 
weather predictions the less 
the loss of time and money 


> 

Of 
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So what are IBMdoing^ 
They're supplying their 
Model 195 to the 
Meteorological Office This 
wi 11 be the most powerf u I 
computer in Britain and the 
first of its kind in Europe 
Permanently stored inside 
the computer wi 11 be a 
mathematical model of the 
earth's atmosphere This 
model will be fed with 
weather reports received 
severa I times dai ly from 
hundreds of points m the 
northern hemisphere 
The computer rapidly 
analyses this information 
and produces a weather 
prediction 

With their new IBM 
machine the Meteorological 
Office expects a higher 
degree of accuracy than 
before for Britain’s weather 
forecasting 


How else are IBM involved 
in Britain’They’ve built 
two manufacturing plants 
and a large development 
laboratory Then they’re 
involved in health, in 
education, in science, in the 
nationalised industries And 
of course, in business 
Wherever IBM are 
involved they have the same 
object in mind Higher 
efficiency And in this way 
IBM are makingan 
increasing contribution to 
Britain’s economy 


So if anybody asks you 
what IBM are doing, 
whether it's raining or not, 
you’ll have a better idea of 
what to tell them 

IBM United Kingdom Limited, 
389 Chiswick High Road, 
London W 4 


IBM 
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The Government brings down 
the guillotine and the blood 
rushes to Labour heads 


Mr John Golding and Mr James Well- 
l>eloved matter ; Mr Eric Heffer does 
not. That would be the right conclusion 
for the Government’s parliamentary 
managers to draw from this week^s 
events in the Commons, where the 
sitting had to be suspended for 15 
minutes because 35 Labour MPs were 
standing in front of the mace, chanting 
slogans, at the end of Monday’s debate 
on the guillotine motion on the Indus¬ 
trial Relations Bill. Mr Heffer and his 
fellow-demonstrators naturally received 
plenty of publicity for their efforts, and 
tlieir militant trade union friends will 
no doubt be suitably grateful. Mr 
Wilson was not, to judge from his 
decision to carpet Mr Heffer and 
another front bench junior spokesman, 
Mr Freeson. 

Could the Government have avoided 
this row ^ The Leader of the House, 
Mr Whitelaw, and the Government 
chief whip, Mr Francis Pym, always 
believed that a guillotine motion was 
inevitable. Even with it, the bill will 
consume about a third of their available 
parliamentary time this session. Their 
tactical problem was delicate : whether 
to announce the guillotine early, and 


provoke a blistering row, or wait until 
they had overwhelmii^ evidence of 
Eatour fiKbustering. The argument 
against the second course was that it, 
would have ensured protracted debates 
on some of the least controversial 
clauses, and a severely truncated dis¬ 
cussion of the most important. 

So the cabinet opted, rightly, for an 
early guillotine. Unfortunately, it 
probably chose the worst method of 
introducing it. If it had asked the 
Labour chief whip, Mr Mellish, to 
agree to a voluntary timetable, he 
would have been bound, almost cer-> 
tainly, to refuse—as Mr Macleod did 
when confronted with a similar offer 
on the 1968 Finance Bill. In those cir¬ 
cumstances, the Government’s case for 
an immediate guillotine would have 
been much strengthened, and it is at 
least possible that the reaction from 
the Opposition back benches would 
have been less bitter. The Government 
would also, under the terms of standing 
order 43A, have been able to limit the 
guillotine debate to only two hours. 

All oppositions protest in the most 
violent language over guillotine 
motions, even when they know that 



Chief whips Pym and Mellish: the usual channels are clogged 


they are entirely justified. On this 
occasion, the trouble was that a number 
ot moderate-minded Opposition MPs 
became genuinely indignant. And that 
is where Mr Wellbeloved, Mr Golding 
and their friends came in. They decided 
to obstruct all Government business and 
any private business which could have 
an effect on the Government’s parlia¬ 
mentary timetable. 

' The first victim was the Paisley 
Corpk>ration (Cart Navigation) Order 
Confirmation Bill. This innocent little 
measure was objected to at the begin- 
, ning of Tuesday’s sitting of the House 
of 'Commons, and, if it is blocked 
similarly on two further occasions, it 
will have to be put down for debate on 
the floor of the House. Clearly, if those 
tactics are used against all private bills, 
Parliament will soon be devoting a 
great deal of its time to uncontentious 
legislation of little more than local 
interest. In addition, it will be an 
expensive business, for opposed private 
bills go to a special parliamentary com¬ 
mittee, at which the promoters have 
to be represented by counsel from the 
rather small parliamentary’ bar, and 
they have to accept, in consequence, 
quite considerable costs. 

Later on Tuesday Mr Golding suc¬ 
ceeded in making a speech of one hour 
seven minutes during the report stage 
of the Government’s Fire Precautions 
Bill, on the issue of fire precautions 
in churches and chapels. The Govern¬ 
ment had to keep nearly 150 of its 
supporters in the House until i a.m., 
most of whom had been up until 5 a.m. 
the previous day, before they admitted 
defeat and adjourned the debate on an 
almost wholly uncontroversial bill. 

Meanwhile, wihat oppositions can do 
to controversial bilU was being demon¬ 
strated in a standing committee by 
Scottish Labour MPs, who are doing 
their best to obstruct progress on the 
Education (Scotland) Bill. The debate 
on this bill had so far lasted i yi hours, 
and the committee had just reached 
the i6ch line. Obviously, if Labour 
goes slow on all other bills in standing 
committ€;cs, Mr Whitelaw may soon 
have to come down to the House with 
more guillotine motions. 
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How Ridg ways kept 
their Canadian tea saies 
on the boil 

And how Air Canada can help you enter the 'impossible' market 



Canada is a £3,000 million export market, but 
so far British companies have hardly scratched 
the surface. Is it such an impossible task? 
Some firms know better. 

Like Ridg ways, the well-known tea merchants. 
Up to 1965 their sales to Canada were substantial, 
but fairly static. Then the breakthrough took place. 
After a thorough investigation of the Canadian 
market by Ridgways' Export Director, they decided 
to tackle the competition on its own ground; and 
introduced the two-cup size tea bag in a new pack 
specially designed for the Canadian Market. The 
tea they chose was the popular and well-established 
"Five o'clock” blend. 

They installed the latest high-speed packing mach¬ 
inery. Their agent in Toronto, by organising display 
and promotion, was able to obtain wide distribution 
through the leading supermarket chains. Their sales 
have never looked back: in four years they've nnore 
than doubled. 

Ridgways' success was due to making the right 
change to their product and packaging at the right 
time. And this can only come from personal contact 
* with the market. 


This Is where Air Canada comes in 

Air Canada (with BOAC) has daily non-stop services 
to both Toronto and Montreal. And regular non-stop 
flights to Vancouver and the expanding West. Flights 
to 36 cities, every day of the year. And, being a major 
North American airline, our service doesn't stop with 
Canada. We can speed you on to many key centres in 
the USA, including Los Angeles, Cleveland, New 
York, Miami and Chicago. 

Ridgways make constant use of this service to keep 
their export team in close touch with the market. 
Executives in Britain and Canada reciprocate visits to 
keep the sales situation under constant review. 

We wouldn't pretend that an airline can answer 
your export problems, or even ultimately influence 
your decisions. But If, like Ridgways, you've already 
set your eyes on the Canadian market, now's a good 
time to speak to your travel agent or Air Ca'fiada. 


Maybe we can help you Stir up some more business. 
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It may be that the present row will 
not last that long. Members of Parlia¬ 
ment live too closely with one another 
for highly charged personal disputes, 
affecting everyone’s convenience and 
comfort, to go on for very long. There 
is also little evidence that filibustering 
has ever done a party much good 
outside Parliament. Mr Wilson would 
probably like to cool things down in 
a fortnight or so ; by then, too, it is 
just possible that Mr Wellbeloved and 
his friends will have become rather 
lx)red with the whole business. But 
even a few weeks of determined 
obstructionism may have a considerable 
and lasting effect on the Government’s 
legislative timetable. 

Immigration Bill _ 

Outlook: stormy 

Ihe l ory pledge to establish a single 
system of immigration control for both 
Commonwealth citizens and aliens is 
embodied in a bill which is having 
a rough enough passage towards pub¬ 
lication. It will certainly arouse much 
more controversy when it finally 
appears, probably in mid-February. 
'Fhe bill’s main provision' is to intro¬ 
duce a new distinction among immi¬ 
grants to Britain with a new bit of 
jargon—“ patrial ” and ‘‘ non-patrial.” 

In the first category will be : 
Commonwealth immigrants already 
established here ; naturalised aliens ; 
and UK citizens with family connec¬ 
tions with Britain ; in other words, 
this perpetuates the distinction which 
has kept out British A.sians since 
1968. “ Patrials ” will have the right 
to settlement, with their families. 

After the bill becomes law, the vast 
majority of newcomers to Britain will 
be in the second category of “ non- 
patrials ” and, as such, will have no 
right to settlement. Any of them stay¬ 
ing longer than six months will have 
to register with the police and will 
need permits if they wish to work. 
Permits will be granted for a specific 
job for a year at a time—any changes 
of job will have to be authorised by 
the Department of Emplovment. At 
the end of five years a worker will be 
able to apply for citizenship, subject 
to certain tests. Before then, he will 
not Ije eligible to vote or sit on a jury. 
That, •more or less, is what happens 
to aliens now. In other words, the bill 
will finally abandon any legal pretence 
that coloured Commonwealth citizens 
are particularly welcome to live in 
Britain. 



Maudimg: making amends ? 


Will the bill be any improvement on 
the present confused and unsatisfactory 
arrangements ? The answer is, not 
much. The Government has avoided 
any thoroughgoing reform of the law 
of nationality, which experts agree is 
essential to rational immigration con¬ 
trol. The present arbitrary, and some¬ 
times humiliating, obstacles faced by 
some immigrants at the port of entry 
have often been justified as necessary 
because of the lack of supervision after 
entry. It looks as though the new bill, 
and the all-important regulations 
which will follow from it, may retain 
the unpleasantness of the present entry 
system while adding a system of 
internal checks on the bona fides of 
immigrants. Unless the regulations are 
published at the .same time as the bill, 
it will he hard to judge how much 
that will also add to the present 
unpleasantness. The police department 
in the Home Office is known to be 
resisting rules which would further 
damage police relations with coloured 
communities—rules, for instance, 

which might require the police to 
check identity papers. But that begs 
the question of whether “ non-patrials ” 
will have to carry identity papers. 
What the bill will contain is an obliga¬ 
tion upon hotels to keep registers for 
police purposes. If it applies to every 
foreign visitor, as is common in 
Europe, it will be fairly inoffensive, 
but it would be undesirable if it applied 
only to those already registered with 
the police. It is important that such 
thing.s should be made clear when the 
bill is published. So, too, must the 
question of whether, as propo.sed in a 
widely leaked Home Office memoran¬ 
dum, Commonwealth dependants 
wishing to join workers here will still 
be made to obtain entry certificates. 
If so, they will be worse off than those 
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2Uiens who do not need visas. 

An hnporUnt part of the bill con¬ 
cerns the revision of the appeals 
.system, as decided by Mr Maudling 
after the Rudi Dutschke case. This will 
need watching very carefully, as will 
any new rules about deportation. The 
latest row holding up publication of 
the bill is said to be over a ciau.se 
which says that if a breadwinner is 
deported all his family must be, too. 

The work voucher system cstab- 
li.shed under the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Acts will disappear. Its 
quotas have ceased to have much bear¬ 
ing on the (much smaller) total mmi- 
bers of Commonwealth workers 
entering Britain (a mere 3,700 came 
in the first 11 months of last year). 
It is quite likely that certain groups, 
skilled West Indian workers, for 
instance, will once more find it ix)s- 
sible to settle in Britain ; recently it 
has been almost impossible, because of 
the emphasis in the voucher system on 
professional categories. 

The only available estimate of the 
effect of the new bill comes from the 
Home Office, which suggests that after 
four years the number of Common¬ 
wealth citizens registered with the 
police will be 75,000, as compared with 
17'),000 aliens. Even though that figure 
includes students and the families of 
new immigrants, it looks as though 
.some inrrea.se in the numbers of 
Commonwealth workers is contem¬ 
plated. The Government may hope it 
will he offset by a continued decrease 
in arrivals of dependants. The only 
people to whom quotas may still apply 
are the unfortunate East African 
A.sians : so the question will be whether 
they are to get a bigger quota. It 
would be shameful if Mr Maudling did 
not make some amends at last for 
Mr Callaghan’.s illiberality on that 
issue. 

Ulster _ , 

What price 
loyalty? _ 

At the very moment that Mr Brian 
Faulkner, Ulster’s minister of develop^ 
ment^ was assuring a Unionist par^ 
meeting in East Down that ** the main 
disruptive force ” in the province was 
an increasingly isolated group ot 
hard-core militant republicans/’ 
between 300 to 500 Protestant loyalists 
were taking on the security forces in 
the Shankill road ar^ of Belfast. The 
street violence last^ all weekend. 
There was, as usual, a barrage of brick" 
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and bottles from the rioters and army 
retaliation with water cannon and 
rubber bullets. Over 20 policemen were 
injured and there were 24 arrests. 

The government was taken aback 
at this eruption among people sup¬ 
posedly loyal to the constitution and 
at the viciousness of the violence. Only 
a couple of days earlier, Mr Roy Brad¬ 
ford, the minister of commerce, had 
also been asserting that the Ulster 
problem was essentially a Catholic 
one, and that its solution lay largely 
in Catholic hands. Major Chichester- 
Glark, the prime minister, issued a 
tough statement in which he accused 
the Shankill rioters of giving “ com¬ 
fort and encouragement to Ulster’s 
enemies. I’he Unionist right wing was 
even more on the defensive. Mr Craig 
as.serted that the Protestants had been 
stirred up by left-wing agitators, while 
others interpreted the riots as a grass¬ 
roots vote of no confidence in Major 
Chichester-Clark’s government. 

The weekend’s events did nothing 
to deter the Unionist right wing from 
its determination to force a show¬ 
down at last with Major Chichester- 
Clark on the law-and-order issue. Mr 
Craig and Mr West delivered a requi¬ 
sition to the Unionist party HQ on 
Monday, signed by 170 members of 
the 980-man Ulster Unionist Council. 
It called for the holding of a special 
meeting of the council to discuss a 
motion of no confidence in 'the govern¬ 
ment. After months of internal party 
politicking, the right wing intends to 
test its strength in the ultimate gov¬ 
erning assembly of Unionism. Major 
Chichester-Clark won a resounding 
victory on the last occasion that the 
council met in special session in 
October, 1969, over the Hunt proposals 
on police reorganisation. There is no 
doubt, though, that the close vote of 
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confidence—338 to 263—passed by the 
council for Captain O’NeMl, in April, 
1969, contributed to his decision to 
resign a few weeks later, and clearly 
the government will have to treat the 
present threat seriously. 

Although there is little sign so far 
of discontent spreading to the more 
important parliamentary party, con¬ 
cern over the security situation is not 
confined to the right wing. Mr Tom 
Caldwell, the Independent Unionist 
MP for Willowfield—^a well known 
moderate—has spoken up for the 
rearming of the Royal Ulster Con¬ 
stabulary during hours of darkness, 
while two moderate Ulster MPs in die 
Westminster Parliament, Mr Robin 
Chichester-Clark, brother of the prime 
minister, and Mr Stratton Mills, 
abstained on the guillotine ddbate in 
the House of Commons on Monday : 
that was their way of protesting at 
what they regard as the weak response 
of the security forces to rioting. There 
is little doubt that Major Chichester- 
Clark will have been putting pressure 
on Lord Carrington, the defence secre¬ 
tary, during his visit to Ulster this 
week, calling for tougher action by the 
army against disorder. Some conces¬ 
sions may be necessary to the Ulster 
government on law and order, if the 
right-wing threat is to be defeated 
once and for all. But it remains 
imperative that any toughening up 
should apply, not only to rioters in 
Catholic Ballymurphy, but also to the 
Protestant Shankill, where the most 
extreme right wing of Ulster Unionism 
resides. 


Free speech _ 

They in their 
small corner _ 

The soapbox orators of Manchester 
have dropped their sectarian differences 
for the ti!me being and are united in 
defence of one faith: freedom of 
speech. Since January 17th, an incon¬ 
gruously mixed bag—now numbering 
17—of worthy evangelists, student 
radicals and militant atheists have 
been arrested. They have been 
charged with obstruction under the 
*959 Highways Act for holding meet¬ 
ings on the wide Piccadilly esplanade 
in the centre of town under the 
forbidding gaze of Queen Victoria’s 
statue. 

This latest row, however, is just a 
new chapter in an old story. Man¬ 
cunians are familiar with arguments 
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of the kind now being flung about ; 
they have heard them every time a 
disused site, peacefully occupied for a 
while by the orators, has been 
reclaimed for the building of a new 
office block or bus station. Now the 
“ Shambles ”—the oldest part of the 
city, where the speakers have been 
holding forth on Sunday evenings—is 
scheduled for redevelopment. So 
from the beginning of the year they 
have been on the move again. For 
two Sundays running, they spoke at 
Piccadilly, ^fore the police moved in. 
The chief constable says the local taxi 
drivers had complaified, and shop¬ 
keepers were worried that, although 
the speakers had so far confined their 
activities to Sunday, they might even¬ 
tually spill over into shopping days. 

Despite the allegations of Mr Tony 
Srnythe, secretary of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties, that the 
city council’s failure to provide an 
alternative site “ creates a precedent 
for the denial of free speecli all over 
the country,” the present state of 
affairs seems to have developed out of 
inaction, rather than any deliberate 
wish to gag the speakers. The issue has 
not exactly set the city "alight ; most 
people—including councillors and 
policemen—have no objection to a 
speakers’ corner. Only last April, the 
council asked the planning committee 
to find a suitable site. But when the 
policy committee turned down its 
suggestion of Piccadilly the matter was 
dropped. 

The Rev. Alfred Willetts, a 55-year- 
old clergyman whose case comes up 
for hearing on Monday, is quite an 
expert on public meeting places. He 
claims to have spoken “ on street 
corners from Edinburgh to London for 
the past 20 years ” without molestation. 
Many cities have areas where people 
can spout freely: the Bull Ring in 
Birmingham, for instance, Princes 
Street in Edinburgh, the Pier Head at 
Liverpool, and, of course, Hyde Park 
Corner. Few of them can claim any 
legal status, but they are traditionally 
accepted sites. Mr Srnythe intends to 
take up the Manchester fight as a “ test 
case ” for the country, and is approach¬ 
ing local MPs. Mr Willetts and his 
like would not be soapbox orators if 
they weren’t a dogged lot, and the 
city council ,woul4 1^ well advised to 
nominate a new site soon, before the 
affair degenerates into the ridiculous. 
It would be easy to exaggerate the 
importance of the principle involved, 
but it would be a pity to lose an 
agreeable tradition for the sake of a 
little effort. 
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It sometimes takes a big bang before they see the light 


To start with, let’s explode a few myths 
about Tarmac. 

Hands up all those who think we just lay that 
’ black stuff’ on roads. We do. In vast quantities. 
Hands up all those who think we also 
build motorways and factories. Right again. 
In fact you’d probably have to work for 
Tarmac to know the full story. 



About the industrial cutting tools we make, 
the homes we build, the stainless steel we stock, 
our bitumen refineries, timber business, 
road haulage, our fuel oil distribution service. 

So when we work on a project like a 
power station we’re equipped for everything 
from the first blast of rock to the time 
when the lights go on. 


Tannae 

THE MEANS AND THE END 
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London*s transport _ 

Cul-de-sacs _ 

'rhe more ihc Greater London Council 
tries to meet the critics of its motorway 
proposals, the more it destroys the lopir 
of its £2,900 million transport strategy, 
which this week came under the scrutiny 
of the public inquiry into the Greater 
London Development Plan. The 
present weaknesses are : the timing of 
the motorway programme, originally 
based on forecasts of traffic in 1981, 
and now not to be completed till nearly 
the end of tlic century ; the almost 
total lack of plans to deal with road 
congestion, which will persist even if 
all the new roads are built ; and the 
hajihazard but grandiose plans for 
public transport. The GLC has sud¬ 
denly pulled a figure of £i,;]Oo million 
out of a hat, to be split 5()-'io between 
London IVansport and British Rail, 
without making the slightest attemjH 
to justify its sums. 

Unfortunately, the members of tlie 
CiLDP inc|uiry panel cannot simply 
reject the plan, but have to recom¬ 
mend a very detailed alternative. 
Unlike the Roskill Coniinission, tliey 
depend for research chiefly on the (iLG 
itself and the Department of the 
Environment, which is also heavily 
implicated in the present strategy. 
Furtliennore, tlie opposition to the 
motorways, increasingly centred on 
two main group.s—the London Motor¬ 
way Action (iroup and the London 
boroughs of C'roydon and (rreenwich 
-has yet to j)ropose a sufficiently 
detailed alternative. 

The Action (iroup has had much 
of the wind taken out of its sails 
by the postponement of the construc¬ 
tion of the inner motorway box, and 
the decision to invest on a large scale 
in public transport. It is still pre¬ 
paring new evidence. Croydon and 
Greenwich began giving evidence this 
week, led by consultants, W. S. Atkins. 
Much of their argument is about the 
prickly question of how to apply cost- 
benefit analysis in the centre of towns. 
They say the economics of the motor¬ 
ways are undermined by postponing 
them, and they are right. The benefits 
from the early part of the investment 
will be postponed, and the period of 
property blight prolonged. 

The alternative, advocated by 
W. S. Atkins, is. road-pricing. This 
would ease congestion, rejuvenate bus 
services, and ra^oil the remaining road 
space to those prepared to pay most 
for it. They have done some original 
and convincing research on this. But, 
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leaving aside the economists’ debate 
al)out cost-benefit analysi.s, some extra 
road .sj)ace seems inevitable if London 
is to be a habitable city. Environmen¬ 
tally, the ringway proposals are the 
most attractive. Occupying only 1.6 
per cent of the area of London, they 
would carry half its road traffic, 
allowing room for residential and 
shopping areas to be made relatively 
traffic-free. If they are worth building, 
they are worth building quickly. It is 
in the next ten years that London's 
car ownership is expected to rise 
fastest. 

Fostering _ 

Another 

tug-of-war _ 

rhe Court of Appeal’s decision that 
a child should remain with her foster- 
parents, thus rejecting the natural 
parents’ reejuest to have her back, is 
almost certainly in the interests of 
that particular child ; but it may well 
turn out not to be in the interests 
of foster-children in general. The child 
in dispute had been with the foster- 
parents since she was a baby, and is 
now nine years old. The mother had 
at first visited the child regularly, but 
later she and her husband disregarded 
requests for visits from the foster- 
parents and the fostering agency, and 
they saw the child only four times 
in the past five years. 

The circumstances make it a very 
different case from the one in Dorset 
last summer, which caused such con¬ 
troversy when the child was returned 
to her own mother. In this week’s case 
the overriding rule—that the welfare 
of the child must be paramount-- 
could, fairly confidently, be interpreted 
against the natural parents’ wishes. 
But if the appeal judges’ views—that 
the deciding factor was the parents’ 
failure to keep in close touch with 
tlieir daughter—are applied to other 
tug-of-war cases, they may cause great 
harm. Suppose a mother is sent to 
prison : will she lose her child because 
she has been unable to keep in touch ? 
Or what if she has a long illness ? 
Or if she should try to visit but be 
thwarted by a foster-mother who has 
invested a lot of emotion in the child 
and wants to keep it—the combination 
of affection and detachment that 
foster-parents ought to have is not 
easily acquired. 

It is thus not surprising that social 
workers have been made uneasy by 
the Court of Appeal’s decision. Thev 
are concerned lest mothers in distress 
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liecome afraid to place their children 
in care with a view to fostering in 
case they lose them for ever. The 
adoption committee’s proposal that 
long-term foster-parents could apply 
for guardianship orders, which would 
not sever the ties with natural parents, 
might help to allay some fears. But 
the main point to stress is that there 
is no universal rule which can be 
applied in all cases. 

Students _ 

Granted soon 
as asked ? _ 

Quite why the National Union of 
Students ^o meekly accepted a post¬ 
devaluation cut of half the 196B grant 
increase proposed by the Brown review 
panel is hard to say. After all, in those 
days there wasn’t so much talk about 
substituting loans for grants. But thi< 
threat, no doubt, is why the NUS’s 
1971 grants campaign is proving a 
defensive sort of attack. 

The full amount of the Brown panel's 
award was restored last September. But 
the Department of Education and the 
NUS, working together on a survey of 
how inflation has enxled the value of 
the student grant, have come jointly 
and peacefully to the cimclusion that, 
to restore the value of the panel's 
original proposals, the full grant should 
be raised to £450 a year (£51^ foi 
Oxford, Cambridge and London). 'I'his 
would be an increase of £70 a year 
on the pre.scnt grant. 

Modestly, and sensibly, the union is 
not demanding any more. The only 
cloud in its sky is the caveat, whidi 
the department's officials have carcfulh 
added to the report, pointing out that 
the Secretary' of State's terms of 
reference could have meant that the 
survey was to find out by how much 
the grant should be raised to equal the 
actual amount paid out in 1968—which 
would produce a figure of only £420. 

The pre.sident of the NUS, Mr Jack 
Straw, is certainly not so stupid 
(although some members of his 692 
constituent unions are) as to bellow for 
a regular student “ wage,” but he is 
campaigning for an end to dis¬ 
cretionary awards and a relaxation in 
the present rules governing parental 
contributions. The union is also treasur¬ 
ing a soothing letter Mr Edward Heath 
wrote Mr Straw back in 1969, assuring 
him that the Tories had no intention 
of replacing grants by loans—except, 
possibly, for postgraduates. That’s quite 
as important as an extra 70 quid. 
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TH E WORLD Britain and Europe] 




Willy pays his price in the 
west for the deal in the east 


Herr Willy Brandt carried the hopes 
of many ardent European supra- 
nationalists with him to Paris at the 
start of this week. He disappointed 
them, as west German chancellors 
faced by unbudging French presidents 
have done before, by refusing to have 
an open showdown with France over 
the future of the European Economic 
Community. Instead, Herr Brandt and 
President Pompidou sought a com¬ 
promise, and did so in a manner that 
holds out better prospects both for the 
future of the common market and for 
the chances of Britain’s entry than if 
the two men had openly quarrelled. 

Two central issues confront the six 
common market countries. Britain’s 
entry i« one. But Britain has suggested 
financial terms for entry which one 
German negotiator calls “ impossible ” 
and which President Pompidou has 
dismissed as an expressioji of the 
British sense of humour. There was 


thus little difficulty in Paris in 
reconciling the French and German 
approach to the problem. Had Britain’s 
opening bid been closer to the mark, 
the differences between fVance and 
Germany over Britain’s entry might by 
now be more obvious. 

The second, issue is very much in 
the open already. This is the scheme, 
hatched at the Hague summit meet¬ 
ing just over a year ago, for the Six 
to achieve full economic and monetary 
union, including possibly a common 
currency, during the next decade. 
Until quite recently both the Germans 
and the French enjoyed taking credit 
for getting this scheme going. Today 
each blames the other for having 
started Europe on a path to complete 
economic integration without really 
knowing where it would lead 
politically. 

France wants to avoid committing 
itself to a union, the later stages of 


which would necessarily involve fiscal 
and monetary management at Euro¬ 
pean level. Instead, France wants to 
stick to a first stage which would be 
limited to an array of regular economic 
discussions and to a scheme for bind¬ 
ing the dollar values of Europe’s six 
currencies more tightly to one 
another. Holding the currencies closer 
together would reduce the exchange 
rate fluctuations which constantly 
threaten the community’s common 
farm policy and would give the Six 
at least the appearance of acting 
together in international monetary 
affairs. It would also make Germany’s 
large foreign exchange reserves avail¬ 
able for propping up Europe’s weaker 
currencies when they were in trouble. 

France’s five common market part¬ 
ners, led by Germany but egged on 
particularly by Holland, saw this 
question of economic and monetary 
union as the first chance since General 
de Gaulle stepped down nearly two 
years ago to get more power for 
Brussels. In return for the first stage 
they wanted a firm undertaking to 
revise the Treaty of Rome by a fixed 
date in order to let new institution.s, 
such as a European federal reserve 
bank, come into being. A period of 
rather sleepy French reaction in 
Brussels last summer and autumn 
allowed these ideas to take root. 
But on December 14th Germany’s 
combative economics minister, Herr 
Schiller, refused to let France back¬ 
pedal and so provoked a crisis that 
the community has been living with 
ever since. 

Herr Brandt has now largely given 
way. He disowned his economics 
minister—as other German chancellors 
have done before him. In return for 
permitting the monetary union to get 
started, it looks as if Germany may 
now be satisfied by a vague pledge 
from the Six that the eventual aim is 
to achieve full economic union by 
1980 or soon after, and an admission 
that somewhere along the line this will 
involve dreaming up a form of supra¬ 
national management. This would 
mean no more than minor concessions 
from the French. 
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The vital point for common market 
watchers, including Britain, is not what 
Herr Brandt gave away to M. Pom¬ 
pidou, but why he did so. For the 
chancellor got what he really came to 
Paris to get * a warming endorsement 
of his policy towards communist Europe 
at a time when sceptics, particularly in 
the United States, have been blowing 
cold on it. He also obtained from 
President Pompidou the finn impression 
that France will push for the sort of 
agreement on Berlin that has now 
become essential if Herr Brandt’s 
foreign policy is to succeed. 


Pompidou's stand 

rhis is the sort of deal—support for 
Ostpolitik in return for a less 
“ mathematically strict ” timetable for 
monetary union—which politics in the 
common market is increa.singly about. 
President Pompidou made this clear at 
his press conference four days before 
Herr Brandt arrived in Pans. Europe 
can be built, M. Pompidou said, only 
“ on the basis of what exists, a confed¬ 
eration of states that have decided to 
harmonise their policies and to inte¬ 
grate their economies. And if one looks 
at it in this way, one realises that the 
quarrel over supranationality is a false 
quarrel.” 

The old idea of a set of technical 
organisations, or commissions, as “ a 
kind of ])refiguration of European 
federation ” was designed, said M. 
Pompidou, at a time when European 
nations and national policies were 
hardly back on their feet after the 
war. This is no longer the case. The 
six governments are the arbiters of 
what happens in Brussels, and a future 
Europe of states should recognise this 
by giving executive power to state- 
appointed European ministers rather 
than to an autonomous commission. 
Only in the final phase might ministers 
“ have nothing but strictly European 
duties and no longer be part of the 
national governments.” And only when 
such a true European executive comes 
into being, if it does, will it be useful 
to have an elected, or powerful, Euro¬ 
pean parliament to face it. 

That General de Gaulle’s successor 
should so compellingly develop the 
general’s case against Brussels has 
been a blow to the rump of Europeans 
who looked for a central power whose 
writ would increasingly override 
national interests after de Gaulle was 
gone.^ M. Pompidou’s argument sounds 
mud(^vmore the Six’s likely policy. 

President Pompidou’s press 
coni^r^nce, many of the reports and 
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studies on monetary union, which until 
now have formed tlie basis of nego¬ 
tiations, began to look slightly beside 
the point. The notion, for instance, 
of a new “ centre of decision ” to 
control the size and deficits of national 
budgets runs contrary to the reality of 
decision-making in the common market, 
which more than ever now lies with 
the heads of government and their 
ministers rather than with the com¬ 
mission in Brussels. This was the formal 
argument used by France to persuade 
Herr Brandt to give up much of 
Germany’s earlier hope of gaining 
supranationality by the back door of 
monetary union. (>nly towards the end 
of the talks, when major German con¬ 
cessions had been made, did Herr 
Brandt at last stiffen his bargaining 
position to give liis officials some room 
for manoeuvie in the tough days of 
talking which lie ahead. Meanwhile, 
President Pompidou’s words will fall 
reassuringly on the ears of those anti- 
marketeers in Britain who base their 
opposition on distaste for the prospect 
of handing over British sovereignty to 
Brussels. 


Howto make jokes 
and still get in 

In Brussels, the negotiations for British 
entry are going through a bad patch. 
The Six find themselves unanimous on 
one thing only : that Britain’s sugges¬ 
tion of a 2^-3 per cent contribution to 
the community budget in 1973, rising 
to 13-15 per cent over five years, is as 
derisory as President Pompidou says it 
is. The pity about all this is that it 
stops the Six getting down to decid¬ 
ing among themselves what they would 
suggest instead. 

Britain also asked for the same treat¬ 
ment as the Six have given themselves, 


name'ly another three years at the end 
of the five-year transition period 
for adjustment to the automatic sys¬ 
tem of providing the community’s 
income. During this time “correctives” 
could be applied if it all proves too 
expensive. Though this is a sensible 
request, it has cast enough doubt on 
the length of the total transition 
period to make detailed negotiation on 
the five-year periods for fanning and 
industry slow to get going when they 
ought already to be proceeding fast. 

Even so, Herr Brandt was able to 
leave Paris, and Sigpior Colombo of 
Italy to arrive there, more confident 
than before they came*that Britain does 
indeed stand a good chance of entry 
this time round. President Pompidou 
takes the dimmest view of Britain’s 
proposals, but still thinks that the back 
of the negotiations may be broken by 
the autumn. I'liat would be awkwardly 
late from Britain’s point of view, but 
it was still an encouraging thing for the 
president to say. 

There is little doubt that he means 
it. France wants Britain in Europe 
provided it will keep to the subscription 
rules of the club. Under these rules 
Britain’s contribution to the common 
fund after the transition period is over 
will be made up automatically from 
faiiii import levies and customs duties 
plus a proportion of value-added tax. 
Most calculations, including Britain’s 
own, show that on present form this 
would mean Britain paying well over 
20 per cent of the budget. And Britain 
would be jia^ing this money without 
getting much of it back. 

The resources with which to meet 
this bill arc supposed to come from the 
extra industrial growth Britain should 
expect as a result of joining the 
common niaiket. But Britain’s tactic of 
pitching its contribution for the last 
years of the transition period so fat 
lielow what it expects to have to pay 
immediately afterwards throws doubt 
on its own confidence that it will be 
able to meet the community’s bill ten 
years from now. Moreover, Britain’s 
very low starting figures for the begin¬ 
ning of the transition period make it 
likely that the Six may initially find 
themselves having to pay a higher 
financial bill (for Danish, Irish and 
Norwegian farming). 

The gap between what the British 
Government can persuade public 
opinion in Britain to accept and what 
it will have to pay under the automatic 
system will probably not be bridged 
during the negotiations. It is therefore 
encouraging that orders have gone out 
in both Paris and Brussels to start 
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looking for technical solutions.*’ And 
once negotiations have got that far, 
said a French official/ “ it would take a 
General de Gaulle to stop them.” 

The most striking of such solutions 
assumes that Britain’s problem at the 
end of the transitional period will be 
its balance of payments, not its failure 
to keep to community rules. The 
** technical ” answer to this includes a 
stronger safeguard clause, reassurances 
that the sterling area’s liabilities will not 
blow up in the community’s face as a 
result of some future British balance-of- 
payinents crisis, and an agreement to 
discuss the future of sterling as a 
reserve currency when both the transi¬ 
tional period and the middle yeais of 
monetary union are reached. 

Other solutions being considered 
include classifying some of Britain’s 
idiosyncratic food imports so that they 
carry lower levies than exist on similar 
products imported into the common 
market at present. An example which 
could be doubly useful here is frozen 
butter from New Zealand ; lower levies 
would mean a lower bill for Britain, 
higher exports of butter for New 
Zealand and a maintained British 
market for France to sell to if British 
tastes in buttei change to the unsalted 
variety. Intriguing inquiries are being 
made into the possibility dl the com¬ 
munity holding Britain’s contribution 
as sterling in London during tlie 
difficult transitional years: a sort of 
common market “ offset agreement ” 
coupled with loan arrangements in 
Europe to tide the community’s budget 
over the hump. 

The community is also studying how 
easily and how quickly the community’s 
budget might be diversified so that it 
does not cover only farming but 
industrial, regional and environmental 
policies as well (a suggestion along these 
lines was spelled out by Mr Uwe 
Kitzinger in The Times on January 
26th). The commission itself, when 
arguing against British pessimism some 
months ago, suggested that the share 
of the budget devoted to farming might 
drop in five years from its present 95 
per cent to a figure as low as 40 per 
cent. Few took this seriously then, and 
for it to come true would need a 
massive implementation of controversial 
policies by tlie community before 1973. 


Capitalists' club? 

On Wednesday the suggestion by Mr 
Denis Healey that the Labour party 
and the Trades Union Congress should 
jointly invite the European socialist 



Harlech sets the ball rolling 


parties and trade unions to Britain for 
an early summer meeting foundered 
for lack of TUC support. Mr Vic 
Feather, the TUC general secretary, 
said that the TUC would be too busy 
agitating against the Industrial 
Relations Bill. 

It looks as if the anti-common- 
market trade unionists were fearful 
that such a meeting might win over 
the doubters in their ranks—and with 
some reason. European trade unionists 
have been consistently in favour of 
British entry. There is much admiration 
for the TUC’s size and militant spirit. 
In general, it is believed that the TUC 
inside Europe would help the cause of 
multinational strikes against Europe’s 
multinational companies. Another argu¬ 
ment is that the TUC would diminish 
the importance of communist trade 
unions and balance the huge German 
unions. 

British trade unionists are most con¬ 
cerned about the effect of entry on 
food prices, job security, development 
of depressed areas and welfare. In their 
replies to a British Labour party 
questionnaire on these problems, the 
European socialist parties were 
reassuring: the general tenor of what 
they said was that they were socialists 
and that they liked the common mar¬ 
ket. If Mr Healey’s suggestion had 
taken effect, British trade unionists 
might have been persuaded that it is 
not just a capitalists’ club.’* 

On Monday, the pro-ccmimon- 
market campaign was launched with a 
press conference given by Lord 
Harlech) the chairman of the European 
Movement, He announced the start of 
a monthly newspaper, the British 
European, ahd the oiganisation ‘ of 
squads of speakers. The cost of the 
campaign will run to six figures. Lord 


*9 

H^lech also cUuhied that ’’the 
public ^tnsd^tively * t^at ffieir 

futuro^i^ in a wkler £uit>p|^ Com* 
munity.” A recent fmbUc opinion poll 
asked people how likely th^ thought 
it was that negotiations would succeed ; 
66 per cent repUed that they thought 
it likely or very likely. Tht Common 
Market Safeguards Campaign has 
questioned the validity of this poll and 
demanded that the public should be 
adeed simply: do you want to go in or 
not ? Lord Harlech claimed that even 
in answer to this only 58 per cent were 
now opposed to ent^, cc^i^red with 
64 pCr cent last November and per 
cent a year ago. 


The ones who 
can see it 


The Britons most reluctant to take the 
plunge into Europe are probably the 
nearest to it. The inhabitants of Jersey, 
rather under 60,000 of them, are doing 
nicely, thank you, with a booming 
economy based on tax advantages, 
tourism and tomatoes. The climate is 
pleasant ; income tax is 4s in the 
pound. The last time that Britain was 
applying for entry into the common 
market, Jersey’s parliament, the States, 
commissioned a hefty economic report 
which in 1967 spelt out just what 
damage this would do to Jersey’s 
standard of living. 

The awful prospect of a value-added 
tax and free movement of labour (at 
present, through a high-priced housing 
policy, Jersey in effect operates a severe 
means test for immigrants) provoked a 
spirited defence of Jersey’s historical 
autonomy in internal policy. But how¬ 
ever much the Channel Islands "may 
stand on their dignity as the last 
independent vestige of the Duchy of 
Normandy, they are plainly the tail on 
the British dog, dependent on free 
access for their produce to British food 
markets. Whitehall does the wagging. 
Guernsey, which is even more depen* 
dent on farming, was inclined et Ant 
to toe the British line ; bm Jersey has 
now brought it and the other aiceable 
member of what are constitutionally 
dubbed the British Islands, the Isle of 
Man, into line. 

What the islands are asking for is to 
be within the common external tariff 
but outride the community, with some¬ 
thing of the same sort of associated 
status that has just been n^otiated for 
Malta. After discussions wifft what the 
islanders sdtl refer to as 4 he Imperial 
Government, they are waiting to see 
what Mr Rippon can get for them. 
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More than a pinprick, but 
no mortal wound 


FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 


The attacks on the airport at Pnom 
Penh last week hardly came as a 
surprise, except perhaps to the unfor¬ 
tunate men on guard there at the time. 
A major terrorist attack of this kind 
had been expected since the fighting 
started in Cambodia. The airport was 
an obvious and an easy target. The 
Cambodians had improved its defences 
but they were still far weaker than 
those around military airfields in South 
Vietnam—which are .still vulnerable to 
communist saboteurs. 

Systematic sabotage has long been 
a favourite weapon of the communist 
forces in South Vietnam. It has become 
even more important since the North 
Vietnamese began to stress the need 
for economy of force after their heavy 
los.ses of 1968. As the Pnom Penh 
attack showed, a few well-trained 
men'—in this case perhaps only a 
dozen, and not more than two dozen 
—can often inflict greater damage and 


escape with fewer casualties than a 
bigger conventional attacking force. 

The Caml3odian air force has nearly 
100 planes at its disposal, rang¬ 
ing from old Dakota transports to 
Russian or Chinese-made Mig 17.S— 
but more than half of them are not 
airworthy for waiit of spare parts or 
maintenance. Cambodian air force 
officers said that the .saboteurs des¬ 
troyed or damaged “ qo per cent ” of 
their effective force —20 or 30 planes. 
All the same, the immediate military 
effect of tlie attack will be limited. 
American and South Vietnamese 
planes can provide all the necessary 
air support for the Cambodian army. 
.And, in time, the United States can 
replace many of the planes damaged 
l>eyond repair from off the shelf. 

What have the communists gained ? 
They have scored a psychological vic¬ 
tory by showing how difficult and 
bloody the war could become : .some¬ 



Fof wsr m^dns for evor 


thing that even many educated Cam¬ 
bodians have been slow to realise. The 
bomb attacks inside the city over the 
past week (notably on the government 
electricity office and the home of the 
South Vietnamese ambassador) were 
designed to make the same point. The 
Cambodians may have to face a sys¬ 
tematic attempt to disrupt basic ser¬ 
vices in the capital. In the meantime, 
the North Vietnamese have certainly 
succeeded in diverting large numbers 
of Cambodian troops from offensive 
operations. Some 14 battalions have 
ben pulled back to defend the capital, 
although on Wednesday some of them 
.started to make probes into the sur¬ 
rounding countryside. By forcing the 
Cambodians to take a defensive stand, 
the communists may hope to win them¬ 
selves a freer hand outside the city. 

The North Vietnamese also seem 
bent on dragging the United States 
deeper into the Cambodian war. Both 
the airport attack and the highway 
skirmishes have served this purpo.se. It 
was die fighting for Highway 4 that 
obliged the American command in 
Saigon to admit the extent of its com¬ 
bat air and logistical support to South 
Vietnamese and Cambodian troops in 
Cambodia. It now seems clear that 
any sizeable South Vietname.se opera¬ 
tion west of the Mekong needs con¬ 
siderable American support. The 
American command has now dropped 
all pretence that its planes are just 
“ interdicting ” communist supplies as 
they pass through Cambodia on their 
way to South Vietnam. 

Apart from the American admission 
of deeper involvement in Cambodia, 
the essentials of the military situation 
have not changed. The communists are 
still using only between a quarter and 
a half of their troops in the country 
against the Cambodian army. The 
communists prefer to skip out of the 
way of South Vietnamese expedition¬ 
ary forces and tq^ launch their rapid 
guerrilla attacks against the Cam¬ 
bodians. There is no sign that they are 
yet preparing for a coup de grace. 
Pnom Peph seems more likely to be 
the target for sabotage and a war of 
nerves than for an all-out attack. 
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Anything you can do, I can do better. 


They’re both right. And they both have their place 
on a Qantas jet. That’s why Qantas introduced stewards in the 
first place. Because they do some things better than hostesses. 

Then again, hostesses have a few things over stewards. 

It all adds up to the best service you’ll find 
on an airline. That’s why we’re the world’s favourite. 

aaMTas 

Australia’s round the world Airline. 

-—-—-—-- JW1 054^ 
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It is gettftw dearer'what arms Mr 
Heath consioip^that he has a “legal 
ooU^tion’’ tp. sell ta. South Africa. 
They'.are' only a part of the total 
nSi^e of naval equipment he wants 
to sell: ..they probably amount to no 
moi^ than a hindful of Westland 
Wasp antl-submaripc helicopters. But 
the legal justification is so involved 
that Mr Heath has left it to the 
Attorney-General to produce a White 
Paper on it next .week. 

The story starts in 1962, when the 
South Africans the Tory govern¬ 
ment of the day foir help in converting 
three of the British frigates they had 
received under the 1955 Simonstown 
agreement into helicopter-carrying 
slups. The Tories agreed' to supply the 
necessary knowhow for conversion— 
and, the Wasp helicopters. In March, 
1965, when Labour had come to 
power, it is said that a letter was sent 
tp. the South Africans on behalf of Lord 
Ghalfont, a Labour minisiter at 
the Foreign Office, confirming that 
the Wasps would be supplied. Mr 
Heath claims none was sent, The 
South Africans did not protest until 
1970, when the conversion of the last 
frigate was begun and the need for 
Wasps was becoming urgent. 

The Labour government did in fact 
supply some nelicopters to South 
Africa. Buf Mr He^th claims that 
these were supplied, not under the 
Simonstown agreement, but under a 
wholly separate arrangement which 
provided for the conversion, to carry 
helicopters, of Iwo South African 
destroyers bought from Britain in the 
early 1950s. Mr Heath claims that 
the helicopters supplied by Labour 
were merely replacements under this 
heading, and that he is therefore still 
under an obligation to sell the Wasps 
promised to South Africa by Lord 
Ghalfont. 

In any case, Mr Heath’s main 
argument remains Britain’s more 
general obligation to provide South 
Africa with the equipment it needs 
to continue playing its part—as it 
agreed to do in 1955—in the defence 
of the sea routes around the Cape. 
This would be the justification for 
selling frigates and Nimrod recon¬ 
naissance aircraft. The co-operation 
which was envisaged in 1955 would 
cease to be possible if ffie ageing 
equipment which the South Africans 
then received were allowed to fall 


to bits without being replaced by its 
modem equivalent. 

But this is all a l»etty labyrinthine 
affair ; and if Mr Heati^ own imprest^. 
sion of the performance^ put up by 
some of the Africans at the Common¬ 
wealth conference last week is 
accurate, it cannot be assumed th||t 
they are going to follow the argument 
about obligations. It is cl^r that Mr 
Heath came back from Singapore feel¬ 
ing that the Commonwealth conference 
had been a far less informal occasion 
than it ought to have been, and that, 
South Africa took up too much time 
that could usefully have been spent 
on other subjects. But undoubtedly 
the thing that irritated him most was 
the fact that several Commonwealth 
heads of government had apparently 
not done their homework on the 
central issue of the conference. 

One African leader wanted to know 
if the Simonstown agreement had been 
published. Another thought that the 
Simonstown agreement involved an 
undertaking by Britain to defend South 
Africa against its neighbours. President 
Kaunda of Zambia admitted towards 
the end of the discussion that the 
issue was “ much more complex ” than 
he had originally thought. The eight- 
nation study group set up at Singapore 
may give the British a chance to 
explain the things that some members 
of the Commonwealth had not under¬ 
stood before the conference. But what 
happened at Singapore seems to have 
left a good many people, not just 
Mr Heath himself, with the feeling 
that the next conference will have to 
be run differently f(rom this one—if 
there is a next conference. 

France _ 

A man 

for the right _ 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Imagine a p>olitical climate which 
would permit some right-wing 
equivalent of Britain’s Tribune to come 
out with the blaring headline “ Pakkies 
out.*’ For Pakkies read Algerians, and 
that was a recent headline of France’s 
Minute. The Paris weekly is enraged 
by the Algerian government’s attitude 
towards French oil interests and has 
been lashing out against France’s 
700,000-odd Algerian immigrants. 
Imagine also that Britain’s .Labour 
party were in 100 fragments, its liberal 
press almost non-existent, and that the 
most consistent and often telling 
criticism of the government came from 



Soustelle can small spring in the air 


a Powellite right. 

This is the context, in France, in 
which M. Jacques Soustelle is trying 
to launch his political comeback. ^M. 
Soustelle was one of the diehards of 
Alghie frangaise, helped bring General 
de Gaulle to power on this issue and 
then broke with him over it, vanishing 
into seven years’ exile from which he 
returned only in late 1968. He remains 
an unabashed imperialist, in the nine¬ 
teenth century sense of the word. He 
regrets that France was betrayed into 
abandoning its “ civilising mission ’’ 
and reckons those who opted for 
independence should be left to stew 
in their own juice. He says that France 
should treat Algeria exactly like any 
other foreign country. He also says 
that France should side with Israel. 

These were the unifying themes last 
weekend when M. Soustelle launched 
his new movement “ Progress and 
Liberty,” surrounded by other old 
faithfuls of Algeria. Add to these 
themes a vague prejudice in favour of 
“ Europe ” and a strong one in favour 
of the Americans, and it is clear 
that M, Soustelle is not a voice crying 
in the wilderness. What he says is 
what lots of Frenchmen think. He 
could therefore be a useful man for 
President Pompidou to have around. 

The president was notably reconcil- 
iatory about the prodigal son at his 
press conference last week, and was 
duly repaid with loyal homage by M. 
Soustelle last weekend. There may have 
been more to i^ than M. Pompidou’s 
'desire to have as large a majority as 
possible behind him, as the curious 
affair of the Lyons municipal elections 
indicates. Some time back M. 
Soustelle arranged that he and some 
allies should appear on the list headed 
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by M. Louis Pradd, the mayor of 
Lyons^ in the forthcoming municipal 
elections. The local UDR—the govern¬ 
ment party-agreed that some of their 
names should figure on the list too. 
On January 14th M. Michel Debre 
denounced this scandalous readiness to 
run on the same ticket as a man who, 
he declared, was the symbol of anti- 
gaullism. M. Pompidou did not seem 
quite so dismayed. 

As his recent ministerial reshuffle 
made clear, the president has decided 
that the gaullist era is definitively over. 
The up and coming men are those who 
owe their careers to M. Pompidou, not 
to his predecessor. He might just find 
it convenient to have both varieties of 
gaullist, the loyalist and the ex-loyalist, 
behind him. 



Who'll take 
on Brandt? 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Trust Herr Franz-Josef Strauss to steal 
the thunder. At the opening of the 
Christian Democrats’ conference in 
Diisseldorf this week, 557 delegates 
listened to him with visibly closer 
attention than they had given to thedr 
party chairman, the former federal 
chancellor, Herr Kurt Georg Kiesinger. 

Herr Strauss had been invited to say 
his say as chairman of the Bavarian 
“ sister party,” the Christian Social 
Union, whose deputies in the Bundes¬ 
tag vote regularly with the Christian 
Democrats ; together they muster 245 
votes to the Brandt coalition’s 251. 
The occasion had been heralded 
emphatically as a “ programme confer¬ 
ence ”: another conference is to be 
called in the autumn expressly to elect 
a new chairman and to nominate a 
candidate for the federal chancellor¬ 
ship in the general election of 1973— 
who could be one and the same person. 

Herr Strauss warned the delegates 
against “ the superstition that you can 
win voters with a programme.” Clearly 
he was thinking of the advantages of 
presenting to the electorate as soon as 
possible an attractive conservative 
leader qualified to challenge the popu¬ 
lar Herr Willy Brandt. “ Our task,” he 
declared, “is to roll up our sleeves and 
work so that once again somebody 
from our ranks can carry out 
German policy.” This would require, 
he said, general acceptance that they 
were jointly a party of the centre, not 
inclined too far to either the right or 


the left. This was a reproof from the 
conservative Bavarians to those left- 
wing Christian Democrats who are 
bent on promoting comprehensive 
schools and greater participation by 
workers in management. 

When he spoke of “somebody from 
our ranks,” Herr Strauss, who has 
been minister for defence and for 
finance and is still only 55, may have 
been thinking of himself. But it is 
unlikely. He has come to learn that his 
motives are as suspect as his talents are 
admired, and there are signs that he 
would now be content to play a deci¬ 
sive and rewarding part in the king- 
making. Although it was supposed to 
be only a programme conference, the 
potential kings, dwarfed by an enor¬ 
mous portrait of Konrad Adenauer, 
could be seen at Diisseldorf coyly 
fingering the crown. 

There was Herr Kiesinger, who has 
not yet renounced his claim either 
to the party chairmanship or to 
the chancellorship. But he will be 67 
in April, and in the constituencies 
many party members are urging that 
he should be replaced by a younger 
and more adaptable man. 

There was Herr Rainer Candidus 
Barzel, the party’s resourceful leader 
in tlie Bundestag, just back from a 
visit to Poland on behalf of an opposi¬ 
tion that declares itself to be dismayed 
by the concessions the Brandt govern¬ 
ment has made in its Ostpolitik with 
practically nothing yet gained in 
return. Herr Barzel, who always looks 
well suntanned, is 46, unfailingly arti¬ 
culate, and well known to the public 
through his frequent appearances on 
television. But there is something about 
him that antagonises many people. Too 
thrusting ? Too pleased with himself ? 
Perhaps Herr Strauss put his finger on 
something too bouncily southern when 
he once joked about “ Barzelino.” Yet 
Herr Strauss values Herr Barzel in the 
rough and tumble of party politics and 
likes the rightward trend of 
his views. In a fighting speech at 
Diisseldorf, Herr Barzel protested 
angrily that the government’s Ostpoli¬ 
tik had given Russia hegemony in 
Europe as far west as the Elbe and 
paved the way for further Soviet 
advance westwards. He was enthusias¬ 
tically applauded. 

And then there was Herr Helmut 
Kohl, the comparatively little known 
first minister of the Rhineland-Palati- 
nate. He is 41, a professed and 
acknowledged “ man of the centre,” 
and is respected by mosjt Christian 
Democrats for having declared that he 
would not stand as a candidate against 



Herr Kiesinger. He was largely res¬ 
ponsible for the first draft of the party 
programme for the 1970s that was 
accepted at Diisseldorf after some of 
its radicalism had been diluted. 

During the conference a current 
affairs television programme announced 
the result of a public opinion poll 
about the most suitable leader for the 
Cuistian Democrats. Of those ques¬ 
tioned, 21 per cent plumped for Herr 
Barzel, 21 per cent for Herr Kohl, and 
only 8 per cent for Herr Kiesinger, 
The names of two otliers who are 
sometimes mentioned, Herr Gerhard 
Schroeder and Herr Gerhard Stolten- 
berg, were not brought up. That was 
understandable. Herr Schroeder, who 
has been successively minister for the 
interior, for foreign affairs and for 
defence, is already 60 and is much too 
reserved to be able to kindle popular 
enthusiasm. The much younger Herr 
Stoltenberg has committed himself for 
the next few years to regional politics 
in Schleswig-Holstein, 

Herr Strauss may be right abotil^ 
programmes not winning votes^ B|it 
Christian Democrats can scarcely. liRve' 
broadened their electoral appw by 
rejecting the more liberal of the pro¬ 
posals that had been made about 
extending workers’ participation in 
management. They accepted jn the 
end a formula by which supeiVisory 
boards should include seven represen¬ 
tatives of the employers and five of 
the employed—-instead of the parity 
demanded by the trade unions. And 
while they were formally avoiding the 
leadership issue, Herr Willy Brandt 
was pulling in the headlines in Paris 
with President Pompidou. 
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Beating the retreat 


FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

The ^anish high command is being 
reshuffled. Earlier this month the 
captain-general of Granada, General 
R^rigo Cifuentes, was dismissed and 
now lour of the other ten captains- 
general are due for retirement. General 
Garcia Rebull, 'the captain-general of 
Burgos, will now take over the vitally 
important Madrid command. All this 
has been taking place against the back¬ 
ground clamour of ofHcial reminders 
of the army’s duty to defend and per¬ 
petuate the regime. Is there a pattern 
to the changes ? 

General Garcia Rebull has long been 
General Franco’s favoured candidate 
for the Madrid command. He is also 
something of a falangist hero. He was 
one of the leaders of the Blue 
division that fought with Plitler’s 
troops on the Russian front. In 
Madrid, his influence will of course 
be offset by that of the more moderate 
chief of the general staff, General 
Diez Alegria—'but, as Spaniards say, 
General Garcia Rebull commands 
troops, but the chief of staff com¬ 
mands only messengers and typists. 

But General Garcia Rebull is no 
politician. Friends describe him as a 
“ blunt *’ soldier, less politically inclined 
than some other Blue generals like 
General Perez Vineta. He is also a 
stalwart Franco man. In Burgos last 
month he told a rally that the army will 
always remain the uncompromising 
guardian of the fundamental laws and 
institutions established by the caudillo 
—and he meant it. In Madrid, he will 
support those he believes to be respect¬ 
ing General Franco’s wishes. Rumours 
of other military appointments suggest 
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that other “ continuists ” may be pro¬ 
moted to the rank of captain-general. 
The minister for the army told officers 
recently that the regime’s organic law 
amounts to an order to defend the 
institutional status quo that they must 
obey at all costs. The navy minister 
echoed him but irritated army officers 
by proclaiming proudly that in his 
service there is no crisis of discipline. 

But many young officers have their 
dou*bts about continuism, fearing 
it may involve preserving privileges 
and methods of government they have 
come to dislike. In the short run, the 
right-wing continuists like General 
(jarcia Rebull seem likely to smooth 
the succession of Don Juan Carlos when 
Franco goes. But when that happens 
the army may be still more deeply 
divided than it is now. The civil war 
generals are fading away and the views 
of the younger officers will carry more 
and more weight. The government is 
already apprehensive and is preparing 
to increase officers’ pay and spend 
more on modern equipment. But there 
'IS more at stake than wages and 
military hardware. 


Jugoslavia 


The fight over the 
dinar 


The 20 per cent devaluation of the 
dinar announced last Saturday had the 
unmistakable look of a traditional 
Jugoslav political deal hammered out 
over many cups of 'Turkish coffee in 
some smoke-filled room in Belgrade. 
It certainly was not as drastic as the 
66 per cent devaluation in July, 1965, 
which inaugurated Jugoslavia’s biggest 
postwar economic reforms, or the 
50 per cent one advocated, it was 
rumoured, by some very influential 
foreign bankers. 

A devaluation of that order would 
have l>een welcome in Slovenia and 
Croatia, the areas that are the country’s 
biggest exporters and earners of 
tourist revenue. But it would have 
threatened a number of new indus¬ 
tries, mostly in Serbia, Montenegro and 
Macedonia, which rely on imported 
raw materials and parts. The govern¬ 
ment also had to consider the 
adverse effect of a really drastic 
devaluation on the poorer sections of 
the community when the present price 
freeze ends and prices start climbing 
again. 

Mr Ribicic, the federal prime 
minister, and his colleagues did not 
mince their words on January 23rd in 


describing the situation which had 
made devaluation imperative. Jugo¬ 
slavia is deeply in the red. It is export¬ 
ing more, especially to hard-currency 
areas of western Europe. But it is also 
importing more from them than it can 
afford, and its trade deficit at the end 
of 1970 was £466 million, 88 per cent 
higher than in 1969. Despite the £200 
million collected from remittances from 
Jugoslav workers in the west last year, 
and a probably even larger sum 
earned from foreign tourists, the 
balance-of-payments deficit stood at 
£150 million at the end of 1970. 

Meanwhile, investment jumped 
by a reckless 30 per cent over the 
past year. The bulk of the new invest¬ 
ment was in big federal projects 
financed from federal funds. As Mr 
Ribicic said, the country had been 
living beyond its means. Many Jugo¬ 
slav economists see heavy federal 
investment, rather than ri.sing personal 
incomes, as the source of the present 
troubles—notably the high rate of 
inflation, which had risen to 10 per 
cent by the end of 1970. It is 
now official party and government 
policy that no new investment should 
be undertaken by the federal govern¬ 
ment. I’his will from noW on be left to 
individual republics, local councils and 
industrial and commercial firms. The 
financial burden of projects already 
begun will be divudcd up among the 
republics. All the same, the government 
will have to work hard to prevent 
rising puces from making nonsense of 
its devaluation. 

But even if the government some¬ 
how succeeds in keeping prices stable, 
other urgent economic questions now 
facing the country must be resolved. 
The most controversial issue is the 
future of the whole foreign trade 
system. Groat leaders, .supported by 
many people in Jugoslav industry, have 
demanded that earners of foreign 
currency should be allowed to retain 
at least 40 to 50 per cent of their 
foreign currency instead of the 7^ per 
cent they are allowed at present. 
Otherwise, they fear, the increased 
earnings resulting from devaluation 
would benefit only the big banks and 
trading corporations, from which the 
firms that originally earn foreign 
currency are obliged to buy it back 
at a higher rate. Groat leaders also 
demand the reorganisation of the big 
banks and trading corporations. They 
claim that these institutions used their 
monopoly position under the earlier 
centralist system to grow fat on the 
earnings of industry. The banks and 
their political allies, who are to be 
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found in Serbia, deny the charge and 
claim ithat they owe their present 
prosperity solely to their efficiency. 

Behind this argument, as almost 
invariably in Jugoslavia, lie deeper 
local disagreements. The Croats 
and the Slovenes believe they have 
been made to subsidise the growth of 
Belgrade into the most powerful 
financial centre in Jugoslavia, with 
major political consequences. Croat 
papers have made much of the 
influence exercised by Belgrade 
financiers on the local politics of 
several towns in the Croat province 
of Dalmatia. The Macedonians are 
starting to make similar noises about 
the influence of Belgrade firms on their 
tourist areas. 

In Belgrade, this is seen as a great 
injustice to institutions which are 
simply investing where there are invest¬ 
ment opportunities, and regional com¬ 
plaints are viewed as regionalist 
propaganda posing as socialist 
rhetoric. It is pretty obvious that the 
Croat leaders and those who share their 
views in the other Jugoslav republics 
dislike the political implications of their 
local industry’s dependence on Belgrade 
money. This is partly why the Croats 
(as well as non-Croat interests with 
exclusively economic moti\£^s) want to 
see a more liberal tax policy. In par¬ 
ticular, they want firms to be given the 
chance to generate their own invest¬ 
ment funds rather than always having 
to borrow from the banks. 

Croat leaders plan to use the issue 
of sharing the former federal invest¬ 
ment burdens as one of their bargain¬ 
ing counters. Croatia expects to be 
asked to carry a third of these. Its 
leaders will probably refuse to accept 
this unless the system of foreign 
currency allocation, for example, is 
altered in a manner acceptable to them. 
Clearly, there will have to be a lot 
more bargaining before the Jugoslavs 
work out their next economic com¬ 
promise. 

India _ 

United they fell 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Nothing could have pleased Mrs 
Gandhi more than the spectacular 
victory won by an obscure nominee 
of her party against T. N. Singh,^ the 
chief minister of Uttar Pradesh, in a 
local by-election last Sunday. The 
swing in favour of her Congress party in 
this key state was so lai^e that she may 
well have little reason to be afraid 
of the four parties which hzwt com¬ 
bined against her for the parliamentary 
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One up for fndira 


poll in March. All of these parties 
backed Mr Singh, as did the head of 
a local Hindu temple who was thought 
to have the constituency in his gift. 
In the last state election, in 1969, the 
undivided Congress party got only 28 
per cent of the vote. But this time 
the same candidate, running on Mrs 
Gandhi’s ticket, secured a decisive 54 
per cent in an unusuallv heavy poll 
while T. N. Singh had to be content 
with only 27 per cent. 

With the chief minister unable to 
get into the state assembly, the five- 
party coalition he has he^ed since 
October will have to look for a new 
leader. This may touch off another 
round of the bickerings which nearly 
destroyed the coalition when it was first 
put together. But the partners will 
undoubtedly put off making a choice 
until after the general election, since 
Mr Singh is allowed to carry on until 
April, when the six-month constitu¬ 
tional time-limit runs out. In face of 
Sunday’s setback there is no incentive 
for the Uttar Pradesh leaders to opt 
for a state election to coincide with 
that for parliament. They w'ould much 
rather hang on to office because it 
gives them an advantage in March. 

This suits Mrs Gandhi too; she 
wants to keep local issues separate 
from her bid for a national mandate. 
And she cannot assume that last 
weekend’s success will set a pattern ; 
on Tuesday her party’s candidate was 
defeated by the opposing Congress 
faction in a by-election in Mysore. 

Local issues and personalities have 
always been more important in Indian 
elections than what happens in New 
Delhi. Despite Mrs Gandhi’s efforts, 
they are likely to remain so this time 
round. At least three states, West Ben¬ 
gal, Orissa and Tamil Nadu (formerly 
Madras), will be voting for new state 
assemblies at the time of the general 
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election in March. West Bengal 
has bean without an assembly since 
last July, when its United Fxdnt 
government fell apart. Orissa’s two- 
party coalition, led by the conservative 
Swatantra party, cc^apsed on New 
Year’s eve. Like the former leaders of 
Orissa, the ruling DMK party in Tamil 
Nadu was afraid that a setback in 
the national elections might hurt its 
chances locally later on, so it decided 
to hold state elections now. In all three 
places local issues could pull votes 
away from Mrs Gandhi. 



A martial spirit 


PROM OUR JAPAN CORRESPONDENT 

When a eulogist compared Yukio 
Mishima to Jesus Christ, there was 
scarcely a murmur in the packed 
Buddhist temple where his funeral was 
held last weekend. “ Christ died to save 
people’s souls; Mishima died to save 
the Japanese soul,” his friend asserted. 
Not many Japanese take the late 
novelist that seriously. But he has 
undoubtedly become a major talking- 
point in Japan since his dramatic 
suicide two months ago. 

There may never have been such 
a well-attended memorial service in 
Japanese literary history. Some 8,000 
people waited for hours outside the 
temple to offer their last respects and 
place a white chrysanthemum before his 
portrait. They were people of all sorts 
and all ages, including 70 members of 
Mr Mishima’s private army, the 
Tatenokai. For weeks a record of the 
speech that the writer made to army 
officers just before killing himself has 
been at the top of the Japanese charts. 
Reprints of his novels have been 
selling as fast as they are printed. 

The Japanese arc still divided in 
their opinions of this first public figure 
to commit ritual hara-kiri since the 
end of the war. Some intellectuals still 
hold that this was a suicide for purely 
personal reasons. But now commen¬ 
tators are dwelling on its political 
implications. Mr Mishima has been 
described as the embodiment of some¬ 
thing quintessentially Japanese which 
westerners cannot possibly understand. 
His proposals to abolish the constitu¬ 
tion, install a military government and 
reinstate the emperor in his divinity 
have an obvious nationalist appeal. 
There is some doubt about whether 
Mr Mishima actually meant them to 
be taken literally. But the danger is 
that a new generation—imbued with 
Mishima’s “martial spirit”—^may do 
just that. 
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S<mth Africa _ 

Policing the pulpit 

FROM OMR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

Since the earliest days of white settle¬ 
ment at the Cape, there has been 
tension between the South African 
authorities and churchmen who felt a 
Christian duty to protest at the way 
the indigenous population was being 
treated. Now this old conflict has flared 
up again and reached a new pitch of 
intensity with the detention of the 
Anglican Dean of Johannesburg, the 
Very Rev. Gonville ffrench-Beytagh, 
under the formidable Terrorism Act— 
which permits the security police to 
hold prisoners indefinitely without trial. 

The trouble really started with the 
decision of the World Council of 
Churches last September to provide 
money for the African liberation move¬ 
ments that are waging guerrilla warfare 
against the white regimes of southern 
Africa. The decision upset all white 
South Africans, liberals included, but 
it infuriated the prime minister, Mr 
Vorster. He told the South African 
churches bluntly that if they refused to 
cut off relations with the world council 
they could expect trouble. And to show 
he meant business he ordered the 
deportment of two Anglican priests 
who had tried to explain the reasons 
for tlie world councirs decision in a 
diocesan magazine. 

Since then, relations between the 
government and the English-speaking 
churches have become more and more 
tense. The state radio has been broad¬ 
casting repeated attacks on socially 
active churchmen. Seven clergymen, all 
noted for their social interests, have 
had their passports withdrawn. 

The Dean of Johannesburg’s arrest 
last week provoked bitter reactions. 

A poster demonstration was held in 
Johannnesburg, and it was announced 
that cathedrals and churches in all the 
main centres would ring their bells 
for ten minutes at noon each day until 
the dean was either charged in court 
or set free. Even the government, 
usually indifferent to public protests, 
seemed startled by the reaction in a 
country that over the years has tended 
to grow quiescent. Within five days the 
minister of police, Mr S. L. Muller, 
announced that the dean would be 
brought to court. On Thursday he was 
formally charged for his alleged con¬ 
nection with the South African 
conmumst party and the African 
National Congress, but was unmediately 
released on bail of £2,900. 



In Conakry, they take on archbishops 


Guinea _ 

Festive butchery 

On Sunday 92 people were con¬ 
demned to death in Conakry, the 
capital of Ciuinea, for their part in the 
seaborne invasion that took place in 
November. Quite a few of them were 
executed on Monday—exactly how 
many is not known, except that it 
can be no more than 58, since 34 
were sentenced in absentia. But it is 
known that all those executed were 
Africans and that among the con¬ 
demned men were six senior members 
of the government. Seventy-two others 
—'including three Europeans and the 
Archbishop of Conakry—were sen¬ 
tenced to hard labour for life. 

The verdicts were reached during 
a secret session of the national assem¬ 
bly. But the executions were public. 
Radio Conakry reported that “ the 
sight of the Ixidies . . . resulted in a 
veritable carnival. Men, women, chil¬ 
dren and old people all expressed their 
great enthusiasm as well as their indig¬ 
nation. They spat on the bodies of the 
hanged.” 

Guinea’s president, Mr Sekou 
Toure, blamed Portugal for last Nov¬ 
ember’s raid, a charge which was 
endorsed by the United Nations 
Security Council after a brief visit by 
a UN team. Portugal had good reason 
to be involved, since its colony Guinea- 
Bissau is under constant attack from 
guerrillas based in Conakry. But the 
fact that more than 150 of Mr Tour6's 
own countrymen were sentence for 
their part in the plot gives the “ inva¬ 
sion ” a very domestic look. And Radio 
Conakry promises that “ the dossier of 
the fifth column has not been clos^.” 


Cuba _ 

The second crisis? 

There is now evidence that a Russian 
submarine base at Cienfuegos on the 
south coast of Cuba—^whose existence 
was denied by the Russians last 
October—was completed a fortnight 
ago. This new evidence comes from a 
member of the Georgetown Centre for 
Strategic Studies in Washington who 
has been allowed to compare reports 
from the Cuban underground with 
photographs taken op U-2 reconnais¬ 
sance flights, now flown every day for 
the first time since 1962. 

The photographs are said to confirm 
Cuban underground reports of a radio 
monitoring ship off Cienfuegos, a 
communications centre thought to be 
used for controlling submarines, barges 
for the effluent from nuclear sub¬ 
marines, warehouses and even concrete 
missile-shaped bunkers. Cuban sources 
claim to have seen missile-shaped crates 
being carried down the road between 
Havana and Cienfuegos, but present 
photographs do not confirm this. The 
pace of building apparently accelerated 
during December, when lights were 
turned on all night, and then stopped 
two weeks ago. 

There are also said to be installa¬ 
tions on an island some 60 miles south¬ 
west of Cienfuegos, including an air¬ 
strip and ten underwater submarine 
pens. The water around the island is 
about 2,000 feet deep, which would 
enable submarines to slip in undetected 
—though the American navy claims 
to have spotted some. So it may 
be wrong to dismiss the Cuban under¬ 
ground’s reports as hysterical anti- 
Castro propaganda. 

If the base really has been finished, 
President Nixon is facing a large 
dilemma. At regular intervals over the 
past three months, he has issued warn¬ 
ings to the Russians, possibly to no 
effect. Could the Americans afford to 
accept a Russian base in Cuba as a 
fact of life ? That would contradict 
their whole Latin American strategy, 
as well as the stand they took over the 
missiles back in 1962. At the beginning 
of the month Mr Nixon said that the 
servicing of Russian nuclear sub¬ 
marines, cither in Cuba or from Cuba, 
would be “ a vidlation of the under¬ 
standing which he claims to have 
reached with the Russians last October. 
There is an urgency about all this. If 
the base has been built, it will probably 
not be long before it services its first 
nuclear submarine. 
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International 
Banking and 
Finance— 
from Zurich 

Credit Suisse 

Swiss Credit Bank 
Schweizerische Kreditanstalt 

Established 1856 

Whatever commercial banking services you 
need, we will look after your interests. 

Head Office in Zurich—74 other branches in Switzerland 

New York branch Representative Offices in London 
Beirut, Hong Kong, Buenos Aires Johannesburg Los 
Angeles, Mexico, Melbourne and Rio de Janeiro Affiliated 
companies in New York Montreal Nassau (Bahamas) 

Correspondents throughout the world 

Capital and Reserves, Swiss Francs 1,170 000 000 

International Representative George I Williamson 
48/54 Moorgate, London, E C 2 Tel 01 -638 0658/9 
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Morgan Guaranty lYust Company 

OF NEW YORK 


Vonmoildnt^ mtaivm^nt •/ vnndUhm 

December 31,1970 

Cash and due from banks .$ 3,397,221,410 

U. S. Treasury securities 725,714,121 

ObligationsofU. S. government agencies . . . 30,670,843 

Obligatiojis of states and political subdivisions . 719,179,658 

Other investment securities. 146,710,888 

Trading account securities. 349,448,970 

lu'deral funds sold and securitK s 

purchased under agreements to resell . 30,250,000 

Loans. 5,872,100,996 
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Investments in subsidiaries not consolidated . 5,945,103 

Customers’ acceptance liability . 336,314,229 

Othei assc'ts. ... 424,123,073 

Total assets.$12,107,574,085 

Demand deposits. . . .$ 4,954,032,331 

Time deposits .... 1,472,591,870 

Foreign branch deposits ... 3,162,492,8J29 

Total deposits 9,589,120,060 

Federal funds puichased and scTurities 

sold under agreements to ]('purchase . 674,811,263 

Other liabilities for bon owed money .... 84,621,059 

Accrued taxes and expenses. 126,187,604 

Liability cm acceptances. 347,066,756 

Dividend payable . . .... 13,320,164 

Mortgage payable . .... ... 17,565,082 

Other liabilities .... .... 299,936,58 1 

Total liabilities.$11,152,628,569 

For possible loan losses . . .$ 113,744,541 
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President offers " power to the peopleAgnew and Albert watch 


Nixon: revolutionary reformer 

Washington, DC 


Among all the anticipations that 
circulated freely in advance of Presi¬ 
dent Nixon’s state of the union message 
delivered to the new Congress last week, 
none said that the message would make 
no mention of foreign affairs at all. But 
50 it was. Mr Nixon intends, in the 
schematic way that characterises his 
:onduct of the Presidency, to divide 
Lt all up : home affairs in January, 
the state of the world in February. 
It is new, it looks tidy, but it makes 
judgment difficult, since his prospects 
^f successfully revolutionising the 
government cannot be unaffected by 
the fact that his country is at war. 

While he deferred to tradition with 
:he lofty rhetoric and inspirational style 
hat belong to a state of the union 
nessage, in one other way Mr Nixon 
leparted from custom. He omitted the 
laual list of tasks to be undertaken or 
hings to be done, dwelling instead upon 
he need to reconstruct the machine 
)f government itself. The concern with 
nethod and structure has always been 


strong with Mr Nixon and inevitably 
he is being attacked now for devoting 
his most important statement of the 
year to matters of form. But there is an 
argument to be made the other way, 
that from time to time the organisation 
of government gets out of step with 
the public needs and, instead of adapt¬ 
ing itself, “ tends to contort policy to 
existing structures ” in the words of one 
of the White House advisers whose 
ideas are reflected in the message. Tn 
short, form can govern substance. Such 
an idea is not easy to translate into* 
inspirational language. Mr Nixon chose 
a homely way of putting it when he 
said in his message : Let’s face it ; 
most Americans today are simply fed 
up with goverrunent at all levels.” 

Possibly this may turn out to be the 
key judgment that governs Mr Nixon’s 
conduct of the domestic side of his 
Administration in the period, not quite 
two years, that is intended to lead up 
to his ie-election and inauguration for 
a second presidential term. His first 


two years have shown that neither the 
American economy nor the state of the 
world will respond quickly to a touch 
on the helm. His field of action is 
circumscribed but perhaps, all the same, 
there is a piece of ground on which he 
can stand forth as the creative 
reformer : the ground of American 
government itself. 

The executive branch of government, 
his own branch, will resist being 
reshaped. Congress will be likely to 
support the executive departments in 
their resistance to being rearranged or 
absorbed into new bureaucratic 
creations and to seeing a large part 
of their spending power drained off to 
the state and local governments. The 
first process would force a recasting of 
the congressional committee system, 
thus redistributing power within Con¬ 
gress. The second would put Congress 
in the position of raising taxes but 
renouncing the power to oversee how 
the taxes were spent. 

But suppose that there really is a 
latent public feeling that something 
drastic needs to be done about govern¬ 
ment ; suppose that the Republican 
President embraces this mood and the 
Democratic Congress rejects it : could 
not Mr Nixon then enter the presides 
tial campaign of 1972 as the champion 
of reasonable change against a Demo¬ 
cratic party cast in the part of bureau¬ 
cratic stick-in-the-mud? In this way 
President Nixon’s new domestic pro¬ 
gramme could be turned into a political 
asset if dt failed, almost as well as if it 
succeeded. But Mr Nixon’s campaign 
to muster public support over the head 
of Congress shows that he means to 
succeed if he can. 

Such facts as that the Department of 
Commerce is in charge of the census 
while the Department of Labour com¬ 
piles the manpower statistics, or that 
initiatives for the taming and develop¬ 
ment of rivers can come equally from 
ciifferent services embedd^ in the 
Departments of Agriculture, the In¬ 
terior and the Army, are the product oi 
history and accident. Most Presidents 
attempt to reduce the confusion irr one 
or other comer of the bureaucracy, but 
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find it necessary to add to it in others. 
President Nixon is in the process of 
floating off the Post Office Department 
to work as a public corporation outside 
the Cabinet system. That change 
reduces the number of departments 
represented in the Cabinet from 12 
to II. He now proposes to reduce the 
II to eight. 

He would let the Departments of 
State, the Treasury, Justice and De¬ 
fence stand, except perhaps to take 
the Army Corps of Engineers out of 
the waterways business, but the other 
seven would be dismembered and 
rearranged into four “ organised,” as 
he put it, “around the great purposes 
of government ” instead of divided up 
by “ narrow subjects.” Whether educa¬ 
tion and agriculture are “ narrow ” 
subjects IS a semantical question. At all 
events, Mr Nixon’s proposed new de- 

f »artrnental titles are Natural Resouices, 
luman Resources, Economic Develop¬ 
ment, Community Development. 

The first of these would combine the 
jobs of the existing Department of the 
Interior with some of those of the 
Department of Agriculture (land 
reclamation, notably, and rural electric 
power). The second is the present 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare with the addition of the man¬ 
power and training activities of the 
Labour Department and presumably 
some of the anti-poverW activities of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, a 
Johnson creation which Mr Nixon 
would gladly get rid of. Economic 
Development would take over most of 
what at present belongs to the Com¬ 
merce and Labour Departments, 
together with the fami programmes 
from Agriculture and some activities 
from Transportation. Most of the 
present Departments of Housing and 
Urban Development and of Trans¬ 
portation would end up in the new 
Comniunity Development. 

Some of these changes have a clear 
logic to them : housing, transport and 
policies to influence the location of 
economic activities do belong together 
in rather important respects. But, 
happy as it may be as a general thought 
to place “human resources” under one 
roof, there is really more to be said for 
dismembering the present vast Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
than for stretching it still further. What 
would be wrong with three separate 
departments, one for each of these 
subjects? They would have plenty to 
do. As for making Commerce, Labour 
and Agriculture disappear, the argu¬ 
ments may be strong but large political 
difficulties stand in the way of getting 


The six “great goals” with which 

President Nixon cuUenged the 92nd 

Congress are : 

1. To complete the unfinished business 
of its predecessor, some 40 legisla¬ 
tive measures ; the most important 
is reform of the welfare system. 

2. To achieve full prosperity in 
peacetime without inflation. 

3. To restore and enhance the natural 
environimcnt. 

4. To provide better health care and 
make it more freely available. 

5. To strengthen and renew state and 
local governments. 

6. To reform the federal government 
completely. 


it done, since each in a way speaks for 
a nation-wide group of interests. 

Senator Mansfield, talking about the 
President’s plan this week, anticipated 
“ a combination of lobbies the like of 
which Congress and the nation has not 
seen, each trying to protect its preserve.” 

To make the reorganisation plausible 
It is probably necessary to envisage a 
periojd of contraction of the domestic 
activities of the federal government, 
reversing the trend of the past 40 years. 
If this is so, then the other chief inno¬ 
vation proposed by Mr Nixon in his 
message, the sharing of federal revenues 
with state and local governments, is 
integral to his plan to reshape the 
executive branch. Sharing federal 
revenues with the lower, or stepchild, 
levels of government ‘is not an exclu¬ 
sively Republican idea : it was first 
proposed to President Johnson. But “ to 
reverse ” as President Nixon said “ the 
flow of power and resources from the 
states and communities to Washing¬ 
ton ” is an aspiration natural to a 
Republican President, hard though he 
may find it to put into practice. 

Essentially it means that, instead of 
surrendering some of its taxing power 
to the states and cities, Washington 
will go on collecting the money but 
will redistribute some of it to the lesser 
authorities without supervising, as it 
does now, the way in which it is spent. 
Mr Nixon made a modest proposal to 
this effect in 1969. Congress did not 
like it and did nothing al^ut it. In the 
meantime a great many state and city 
budgets have got closer to bankruptcy 
and the pressure on Washington to 
do something to help them has grown. 

Last month Mr Nixon decided 
to finance a more ambitious revenue¬ 
sharing scheme, in part by diverting 
funds from existing departmental pro- 
^ammes. He proposes to find $6 bil¬ 
lion of new money for the states and 
localities and to add to it $10 billion by 
diverting a third of the money now 


going into what he called present 
naiifow«pu«>90^ by 

which the conducts 

its attacks on social evils and its support 
of local efforts in the social field. 

This gives him $16 billion a year 
(starting theoretically next October), $5 
billion of which he would distribute for 
unrestricted use by state and local 
governments, while the remaining $11 
billion would be passed on to them 
labelled for use in each of six broad 
areas of expenditure : education, urban 
development, rural development, trans¬ 
port, law enforcement and manpower 
programmes. Under the present system 
the federal departments make tied 
grants to be spent on particular pro¬ 
jects—it may be something as specific 
as purchasing audio-visual aids for the 
education of the children of migrant 
labourers—and then oversee the use 
that is made of the money. 

If this change were made, the depart¬ 
ments in Washington would indeed 
have less to do. Just which of their 
activities they would have to cut is a 
matter on which the Administration is 
being fairly reticent until Mr Nixon 
sends his detailed proposals to Congress 
and one about which the .suspicious 
Democrats arc asking questions. Offi¬ 
cials have said that the $10 billion to be 
diverted from existing departmental use 
to state and local control will come 
from about 105 specific federal giant 
programmes and that three-quarters 
of these are concerned with education. 
Other leading candidates are the model 
cities programme, urban renewal and 
some of the manpower training activi¬ 
ties now conducted by the Labour 
Department. The White House will 
maintain that these initiatives of the 
Johnson Administration will be being 
tested, in the sense that it will be left 
to the localities to keep them going or 
to spend the money on something else. 
To the Democrats in Congress, the 
“ test ” looks like a plot to dismantle 
the programmes that they have spent 
the past two years, since Mr Nixon’s 
election, fighting to protect. 

Kennedy whipped 

Had Senator Edward Kennedy’s politi¬ 
cal antennae been more sensitive to the 
mxxxl of his fellow Democrats in the 
Senate he might have picked up the 
danger signals wHTch have <been flashing 
on and off since last autumn. So out 
of tune was he that he was oblivious 
until too late of the threat to his posi¬ 
tion as party whip, the second post in 
the Senate hierarchy. Confident that 
he had the necessary 28 votes to 
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guarantee re-election he went off to 
Jamaica, leaving behind Senator Robert 
Byrd of West Virginia quietly beavering 
away to pick up support. As assistant 
leader of the Democratic majority it 
was Senator Kennedy’s job to be in 
close touch with the needs, moods and 
whims of his fellow Democrats in the 
upper house. That he did not think 
It necessary even to fight to retain 
iiis position goes a long way to confimi 
that the reason for his defeat was not 
that some Senators wanted to deprive 
him of a role which he might use to 
his advantage as the presidential elec¬ 
tions approached but that he was away 
from his work on the Senate floor all 
too often. Even when he was present 
he seemed uninterested in the details 
of the Senate’s workings and tactless 
in his dealings with colleagues. 

I’he defeat is a harsh one for the 
Senator not because the post itself is 
of great importance—ironically it was 
Senator Kennedy who invested this 
previously unexciting position with 
glamour and prestige when he captured 
it from Senator Russell Eong of 
Louisiana two years ago—but because 
the adverse vote has been widely inter¬ 
preted as a vote of no confidence in 
Senator Kennedy himself and as a 
verdict on his behaviour during the 
disaster at Ghappaquiddick when a car 
that he was driving plunged off a 
bridge killing his girl companion. 
Furthermore this rebuff by his peers has 
punctured the myth of the Kennedy 
invincibility ; although Mr Kennedy 
has denied time and again that he will 
.seek the Democratic nomination for 
President in 1972 this setback also sets 
back his chance of winning mich a 
nomination should he want it. 

But those who are all too ready and 
eager to write off Senator Kennedy as 
a powerful political figure might do 
well to remember that there is still 
much to be salvaged from the wreck. 
His decision, in the wake of the 
Ghappaquiddick tragedy, to put his 


energies during 1970 into his campaign 
for re-election in Massachusetts rather 
than into his Senate job secured him 
a firm and popular base in his home 
state from which to work, even though 
it may have cost him his position on 
Gapitol Hill. Mr Kennedy could prove 
a formidable force for liberalism in the 
Senate if he now gives all his attention, 
as he has said that he will, to such 
issues as health insurance and the 
reform of the conscription laws. 
Furthermore the verdict of 31 Demo¬ 
cratic Senators does not necessarily 
reflect the views of the country. 

The upset victory of the very much 
more conservative Senator Byrd does 
not of itself herald a swing to the right. 
Liberal Democrats hope that Mr Byrd 
will concentrate more on the smooth 
running of party business, for which he 
has already shown his ability, than on 
influencing party policy. He is not a 
particularly popular figure and few 
liberals forget that he was once a mem¬ 
ber of the Ku Klux Klan. But he has 
done his colleagues many favours. 
These have now been repaid with a 
bigger majority, 31 votes to 24, than 
even he, assiduous head counter that 
he is, expected. 

Chips off the old 
Congress _ 

The opening of the q2nd Congress was 
a disappointing time for liberals who 
hoped for sweeping changes in both 
the leadership and the procedures 
governing both houses. In the House 
of Representatives the faces of the 
newly elected Democratic leaders look 
very familiar. The key posts of both 
Speaker and majority leader have gone 
to members of the old authoritarian 
team which led the last Congress, As 
expected the new Speaker is Mr Carl 
Albert of Oklahoma. His old position 
as leader of the Democratic majority 
has now been filled by his deputy 
in the post, the majority whip, Mr 
Hale B^gs of Louisiana, who de¬ 
feated the liberal hopeful, Mr 
Morris Udall of Arizona. True, a 
liberal from the north was brought in 
by Mr Boggs to be his whip, but this 
did nothing to pacify reformers. To 
them the power of the conservative 
South.seezned as strong as ever when 
another member of the old guard, Mr 
Olin Te^ue of Texas, was elected 
chairman of the Democratic caucus, 
the party organisation in' the House. 

There have, however, been some 
hopeful signs that the new team is 


wilKng to make concessions. Chinks 
have at last begun to appear in the 
antiquated seniority system under 
which the chairmen of committees are 
selected solely by age and length of 
service. The party caucus has now 
voted that it should approve these 
appointments. But many doubt that 
this will in practice change the pre¬ 
sent domination of the committees by 
elderly Southerners. In another modifi¬ 
cation, which may have a more 
immediate effect, committee chairmen 
will in future be limited to holding 
only one subcommittee chairmanship ; 
this opens the way to about 40 such 
posts for junior members. It is also a 
hopeful sign for those who have been 
eying Mr Albert with suspicion that it 
was he who tried, even if unsuccess¬ 
fully, to undermdine the powerful hold 
of the Rules Gommittee. 

Similar modifications to the seniority 
system are also under scrutiny by a 
bipartisan team in the Senate. But in 
the upper house, where liberals of both 
parties have made gains on the con¬ 
servative Finance Gommittee and 
where Senator Edmund Muskie has 
won a place on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the biggest clash between 
reformers and the old guard promises to 
he over an attempt to change the 
rules permitting unlimited debate. The 
filibuster was the bane of the la.st 
session, killing many important bills. 
At present a two-thirds majority of 
those Senators present and voting is 
required to end debate. It is now pro- 
po.sed that a three-fifths majority 
should he enough. The change was 
endorsed by both the leader of the 
Democratic majority. Senator Mike 
Mansfield, who easily won re-election, 
and the leader of the Republican 
majority Senator Hugh Scott, who 
fought off a challenge from a more 
conservative Republican, Senator 
Howard Baker. But there is still the 
danger that, as has often happened 
in the past, the proposal to limit the 
power to filibuster could 'itself he 
filibustered to death. 


Ruffled doves 

The Secretary of State was certain 
to be hauled over the coals when 
he appeared, on Thursday, at a closed 
session of the Foreign Relations 
Gommittee. Two of its members, 
Senator Cooper and Senator Church, 
suspect that American air support for 
the Cambodians has exceeded the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the Cooper- 
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Church amendment to the military 
foreign aid bill passed in December. 
Originally that amendment prohibited 
any air activity in support of Cambo¬ 
dian forces^ as well as the use of 
American ground forces and military 
advisers in Cambodia. But in the last 
hectic days of the session, the 
reference to air support was leh out, 


on the assurance of the Administration 
that all that was contemplated were 
high-level flights to bomb forces and 
supplies which endangered American 
troops in South Vietnam. 

It was the Secretary of Defence, Mr 
Laird, who not only let the cat out 
of the bag on his return from south¬ 
east Asia but also insisted that the 


full range of American air power 
would be used against the enemy. The 
Nixon Doctrine contemplated giving 
air and sea assistance to embattled 
allies, he said, adding something new 
to what was known about that elusive 
concept. This week more excitement 
has been caused by pictures of what 
Mr Laird has all but admitted were 


Burying the old South 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ATLANTA 
Three years ago a famous son of 
Georgia was buried in Atlanta after 
a massive funeral procession of whites 
and blacks past the state capitol ; the 
capiitol was surrounded by a nervous 
force of heavily-armed troopers. That 
was the funeral of Dr Martin Luther 
King, jun. Last Saturday Senator 
Richard Russell’s body lay in state 
in the same Capitol's rotunda ; Presi¬ 
dent Nixon and thousands of others, 
almost all white, came to pay their 
respects. The contrast between these 
two men says a good deal about two 
Souths which exist side by side. 

Dr King, who lived little more than 
half as long as Senator Rus.sell, will 
no doubt have a larger and more 
honoured place in history. He led a 
movement that significantly changed 
basic institutions and a regional way 
of life. Russell, on the other hand, 
was almost the embodiment of an 
institutional way of life, that of the 
American Senate, in which he 
served for 38 years. 

As Georgia’s senior Senator, he 
planted his feet firmly in the dying 
■past of white supremacy, leading 
southern segregationist forces in every 
major civil rights battle. As a figure 
of greater stature—“ a President’s 
Senator,” Mr Nixon called him in a 
eulogy stressing his part in defence 
and foreign affairs—Russell won respect 
from many of those who deplored his 
unflagging willingness to defend his 
region’s old sins, It was not true, as 
some of his admirers said with a trace 
of regional paranoia, that he would 
probably have been President ” but 
for the accident of his southern birth.” 
But it was true that he might have been 
President lif he had been able to put 
down the ancient southern senatorial 
burden of racism, as his close friend 
Lyndon Johnson did. 

As principal spokesman for the old 
South, Russell always refrained from 
racist vernacular, usually arguing in 
terms of states’ rights. In his 
devotion to a code of personal integrity 
and duty, he seemed to most of his 
colleagues a representative of what had 
been b^l.in the old South, even though 
he als()|gpoke for much of its worst. 

WiltetR Russell, what is left of the 
soutBmJblock will lose some force and 
res^^fcitky, though there arc others 


somewhat like him, such as Senator 
Stennis of Mississippi, to continue the 
struggle. They arc more powerful than 
their number suggests because of their 
seniority, committee chairmanships 
and generally superior parliamentary 
skills. Once it was politically almost 
im|X)ssible for a senator from the deep 
South to avoid going through the 
block’s ritual denunciations and 
'filibusters, though a few did. 

Now the South is producing more 
Senators who prefer to be out fishing 
during those southern armageddons. 
Like the new Governors of Georgia, 
South Carolina, Florida, Tennessee and 
Arkansas, who have taken office with 
striking promises to avoid the old 
racist ways, they reflect the increasing 
weariness of the South with stale and 
usele.s.s harangues and with a reaction¬ 
ary image which only harms its pros¬ 
perity. They recognise, as well, the 
growing political .strength of the 
.southern blacks. 

As for Russell’s larger Senate roles, 
others of like temperament stand ready 
to take his place. But no one of these 
will have the almost all-encompassing 
influence which he held. This comes 
in the Senate only with great seniority, 
and only one man has .served longer 
in the Senate. 


Governor “ Jimmy ” Carter of 
Georgia, who has just taken office, 
will choose someone to fill Russell's 
.seat until the 1972 election.s. It may be 
someone who would step aside 
if Governor Carter decides to run 
himself, l^he most likely selection is 
Mr Frne.st Vandiver, Russell’s nephew 
by marriage, who served as Governor 
from 1959 through 1962 and who 
recently re-entered public life as the 
state’s appointed Adjutant General. As 
Governor, Mr Vandiver was noted for 
his turnabout when, confronted with 
court-ordered desegregation of the 
state university, he abandoned an 
unyielding .segregationist position and 
persuaded the State Legislature to 
retreat from “ massive resistance *’ 
laws that would have closed the 
university. In southern terms, he 
might be characterised as a moderate 
conservative 

rhe Governor may appoint someone, 
on the other hand, who w'ould be more 
clearly his own political creation At 
the age of 46 and with the rare oppor¬ 
tunity to name a Senator, Mr 
(barter is in a strong position to assert 
continued leadership in the state. He 
had broad support in winning the 
Governorship. In his inaugural address, 
he became the first Governor of 
Georgia to promise to eliminate racial 
discrimination. He hardly represents a 
continuation of the Russell tradition 



A great gentfeman lies in state 
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Here is a list of corporate and 
governmental agency issuers 
for whom we managed 
financings during 1970: 

AlalMnw Anver Company 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel CorporatKMi 

Aluminum Company of America 

Aluminum CeHtPeny of Canada Limited 

Appalachian Power Company 

Arifona Public Service Company 

Baltimore Gat and electric Company 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 

Blue Boll Ine 

Botton Edison Company 

Boston Cat Company 

Burlington Northern Inc 

CNA Financial Corporation 

CNA Overteat Capital Corporation N V 

Central llhnoit Light Company 

Central Power and Light Company 

Central Wraionl Public Sarvira Corporation 

The ^hetapaalia and Ohio Railway 

Chrytler Corporation 

CHlai Sarvica Ovarteat Finance N V 

the Cleveland Flectnr Illuminating Company 

Comalco Invetimenit Europe S A (Liiiambourg) 

Commonwealih Fdiion Company 

Commonwealth Oil Refining Company Inc 

TheConnarlicul Light and fewer Company 

Consohdalad Ediaon Company of Naw York inr 

Consumers Power Compeny 

Cummins Engine Company Inc 

Dalmarva Po^r A Light Company 

I ha Diamond Stale Telephone Cumpeny 

Doneldton I ufkin A Jenrett# Inr 

Dresser Indutlnes Inc 

Duke Power Company 

Ouquesne Light Compeny 

Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 

fleet IK. Energy Inc 

1 ha Empire District Electric Company 

Lquitabla Gas Company 

ruropean Invetlmenl fenk 

Faderal Natiorial Mortgage Association 

Ftdalco Growth Invasion 

Florida Power Corporation 

I kirKla Powar A Light Company 

Gaigy (U K ) limited 

General Public Ulililies Curporalion 

Gaorgia Power Company 

Government National Mortgage Association 

Gulf Oil Corporation 

Gulf Statas Utllitlas Company 

Hackansack Water Company 

Hamerslay Iron Finance N V 

The Hanna Mining Company 

Houston Natural Gas Corporation 

Illinois Power Company 

Indiana Bell Telephone Company Incorporate 1 

International Bank for Raconstruclion and Oevalopmeni 

Inlamalional Paper Company 

International Papar Fiitance N V 

Interslata Land DevelopmanI Company Inr 

Iowa Power end Light Compeny 

Jemeice Alumina Security Company Ltd 

Jersey Central Power A Light Company 

Jonathan DevelopmanI Corporation 

Jones A Laughlin Steel Corporation 

Joy Manufacturing Company 

Kaiser Industries Corporation 

Kansas Gas and tIectrK Company 

The Kansas Power and Ligfit Company 

KLM International Finance Company N V 

long Island I ighting Company 

Louisiana Power A Light Compeny 

Louitvilla Gas and Electric Company 

Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 

Marathon Oil Company 

Michigan Bell TelaphotM Company 

Missouri Pacific Railroad Company 

Tfw Mountain Stales Telephone end Telegreph Compeny 

FMtionel Steel Corporetion 

New Bedford Gas and Edison Light Compeny 

Naw England Get and E lectrir Association 

Naw England Power Company 

New England Telephone end Telegraph Company 

New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 

NewTOrk Telaphane Company 

Northeeii Utllltiei 

Northern lllinolB Gas Comfieny 

North Shore Qai Cdmpafiy 

Ohio Poemr Company 

Otis Elevator Company 

Oba Elevator International Capital Corp 

PPG Induitrief Inc 

PbcIfie Far East Lina Inc 

Pbcific Nerthweit Bell Telephone Company 

J C Penney Company Inc 

fenntytvania Elatdric Company 

Pannsylvanie Power A Light Company 

Tha feoplaa Gaa Light and Coke Company 

Philadelphia Electric Company 

Pllhingten Brothers (Canada) limded 

PHnay Bowes Inc 


First Boston 1970 
A record year 


During 1970, First Boston managed or co-managed a record 
$10 billion of financing for corporate, governmental agency and 
international issuers. Here is a breakdown of the figures: 


TYPE OF ISSUE 

NUMBER 

OF ISSUES 

AMOUNT 

Federal Agency Securities. 

. . 10 

$2,228,000,000 

Common Stocks and Convertible Securities . 

. . 29 

891,000,000 

Preferred Stocks. 

. . 20 

644,000,000 

Utility and Railroad Bonds. 

. . 81 

3,421,000,000 

Industrial Bonds. 

. . 23 

2,063,000,000 

International Bonds. 

. . 26 

739,000,000 

World Bank Bonds . 

. . 1 

200,000,000 


190 

$10,186,000,000 


The public offerings of preferred and common stocks in the 
listing above represented more than 39 million shares. Included 
In the tabulation are 65 issues of bonds and stocks awarded at 
competitive bidding valued at $2,358,000,000. Also Included 
are 16 direct placements of securities totaling $370,000,000. 

In addition to the above. First Boston managed or 
co-managed 112 underwritings totaling $2,597,000,000 of 
tax-exempt financings to meet the needs of state and local entities. 

Whatever your financial requirements. First Boston’s 


The PbIoimc Edison Company 
Public Sarvica Company of Colorado 
Public Sarvica Company of Indiana Iric 
febhc Sarvica Company of North Carolina Incorporaiad 
fellman Transport Leasing Company 
Quebec Hydro Electric (^mmltsion 
Queensland Alumina Finance N V 
Napubllc Staal Corporation 
RMhastar Oas and Elactrlc Corporation 
Sociata FlnandAra CuropAanna—S F E Luiambourg 
Southern California Edison Company 
Tha Southern Connacticuf Gas Company 
Southern F>aclfic Transportation Company 
Southern RaUway Company 
OyTampallaAb 
Tannassaa Vsiley Authority 
Tanas Oil A Gas Corp 
Taus Power A light Company 
Taifl Indualrlas Ine 
Tha Toledo Edison Company 
TVansocaan Gulf Oil Co 
The Travelers Corporation 
UOI Corporation 
Union Elfciric Company 
Union PaciBc RalirBad OoMpany 
Unflad Stales Dapanmant of Agncullnra 
Farmers Home Administration 
Utah Power A Light Company 
Wsshmiton Gaa Light Company 
mutorn f MctrM OomABny 

VIbetInghausa Electric Corpomlion 
’ Wiacanaln Power and Light Company 
Wisconsin Public Strvics Corporation 
Wortastor Gal Light Company 
Nanw Corporation 


experienced professionals will be glad to talk with you. 
For any investment banking service, 

call FirstBoston 



THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION Investment Bankers 

New York London Zurich Boston Chicago Cleveland Philadelphia Pittsburgh San Francisco 
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Thit notice 11 under no circum 1 tarn c^ to be construed a r an offering oj these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solely for purposes of information. 


NIW ISSUK 


Janiicjr>’ 15,1971 


$200,000,000 

International Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development 

Five Year Notes of 1971, Due January 15, 1976 

Interest Rate 61^% 


The First Boston Corporation Morgan Stanley & Co. 

Incorporated 


Salomon Brothers 


Bank of America Bankers Trust Company The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. Chemical Bank 

N. T. * S. A. 

Continental Bank The First National Bank of Chicago First National City Bank 

Continental llllnola National Rank 
and Trait Cdnipnny of Chlcaro 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company Mellon Bank 

Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


The Northern Trust Company 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Discount Corporation of New York 
Drexel Harriman Ripley duPont Glore Forgan Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Equitable Securities, Morton & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

Incorporated 


Hornblower & Weeks*Hemphill, Noyes 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
hazard Freres & Co. 


Lehman Brothers 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Ineorporate^r 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

^ Incorporated Incorporated 

Wertheim&Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bache&Co. Paribas Cmiwation 

Incorporated Ineorporalod 
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American servicemen on the ground in 
civilian clothes—repairmen for heli¬ 
copters, the Defence Department said. 
But this is something of a red herring. 
Mr Laird has just reiterated that no 
ground combat' troops w$ll be sent to 
Cambodia. The air ferrying of allied 
troops—Cambodians^ South Vietnam¬ 
ese, Thais—and close air support for 
them in battle is the serious challenge 
to the doves. 

For weeks spokesmen for the State 
and Defence Departments had been 
talking carefully about “ interdiction 
flights ” against forces which might 
“ ultimately ” threaten American 
servicemen, but Mr Laird has no 
patience with such “ semantics.*' In 
fact, to some he seemed to hint that 
the use of air power might become 
even wider in the future. For the 
moment American air support of the 
Cambodian and South Vietnamese 
troops fighting to open the road 
between Pnom Penh to the sea seems 
to have been successful and the two 
American helicopter supply ships 
involved have been spirited away. But 
privately there are official suggestions 
that it may be essential to maintain 
a friendly government in Pnom Penh. 

The Administration was careful to 
say none of this last autumn when 
the debate over Cambodia ^as going 
on in the Senate. If it had, the Cooper- 
Church amendment might have read 
more like the resolution now backed 
by over 60 Democrats in the House 
of Representatives which would cut 
off funds for any combat support, by 
air or sea as well as by land, for the 
Cambodians. In Congress there is a 
real fear of being involved in an 
extended war as well as resentment of 
what looks like sharp practice. But 
the Administration, anxious to leave 
the South Vietnamese in the strongest 
possible position, seems to be gambling 
that the American public, like Mr 
Laird, is sick of semantics and satis¬ 
fied so long as no ground troops are 
involved in Cambodia. 


At Manson's trial 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN LOS ANOELES 

The trial took seven months, the jury’s 
deliberations lasted nine days, but 
finally, last Monday, there was a ver¬ 
dict. After the most publicised of 
courtroom dramas, the 36-year-old cult 
leader, Mr Charles Manson, and three 
of his young female followers were 
pronounced guilty of fint degree 
murder in the grisly Tate-LaBianca 
killings x 8 mon&s ago. Throughout 



Messiah convtcted 


the long and often dull proceedings, 
Mr Manson remained defiant. He at¬ 
tempted to put society on trial with 
himself, somewhat in the style of the 
Chicago Seven. He had litde success ; 
his outbursts simply got him removed 
from the court But, not wholly through 
his own efforts, he did manage to put 
part of the establishment on trial—the 
country’s system of dispensing justice. 

Perhaps more than any in 

modern times, the Manson trial cast 
doubt on the ability of the current set 
of judicial rules and doctrine to pro¬ 
duce swift and efficient decisions. As 
in many noteworthy cases of recent 
years, the antics in the courtroom 
often seemed aimed at drawing things 
out rather than at moving them toward 
a firm conclusion. At times the law¬ 
yers, supposedly officers of the court, 
appeared to be at odds with it. A 
E)eputy District Attorney and three 
defence lawyers were cited for con¬ 
tempt. One went to jail twice during 
the trial. 

The defence will appeal for a decla¬ 
ration of a mistrial, on the grounds 
that the judge refused to allow the 
proceedings to be moved to some place 
less affected than Los Angeles by the 
pre-trial publicity. Moreover, the 
removal of the defendants from the 
courtroom for their behaviour, the 
judge’s decision not to let Mr Manson 
conduct his own defence, the last- 
minute appointment of a replacement 
for a defence lawyer who disappeared 
in the wilderness last autumn—these 
and other issues test vague judicial 
precedents. And so despite the patience 
of a jury of seven men and five women 
(plus five alternates), who were seques¬ 
tered longer than' any other such body 


m galifonua’s Wstory, tj^c adeijuacy of 
^ t|e projceedtngs Tenuupnif in quesiton. 
^ Ai^ttedly ^ nature of crime 
< ina 4 e (» complicatiph. The state never 
" claimed that Mr Manson actually did 
any kimiiR. Rather, it was charged 
that he directed others of jS^oup, 
including, the other defendants in this 
case, Miss Susan Atkins, Mis^ Patricia 
Krenwinkel and Miss Leslie Van 
Houten, all in their early twenties, to 
do it Pointing to some of the words 
written in blood at fhe scene-^-Words 
including Helter Skelter, the tide of 
one of the Beatles’ songs—the prosecu¬ 
tion charged that the motive for the 
killings was Mr Manson’s belief that 
he could touch off some kind of race 
war, which would be called Hcjtcr 
Skelter, and take power after it. 

The prosecution piled evidence Upon 
evidence, calling 84 witnesses and 
entering 300 exhibits. Miss Linda 
Kasabian, who said that she was a 
member of the group and was given 
immunity in the case, offered an eye¬ 
witness account. The police linked a 
revolver used in the crime to the 
deflate Spahn ranch, a one-time 
movie lot, where the Manson group 
lived in the hippie style. The prosecu¬ 
tion said that the seven victims had 
been stabbed 169 times, but the ran¬ 
dom nature in which Mr Manson 
allegedly chose his victims was the most 
chilling aspect of the crime. Testimony 
altered that Slightly. Mr Manson had 
visited the Tate residence on an earlier 
occasion, seeking help from another 
figure in the entertainment world in 
obtaining a contract to record some of 
his music. Allegedly he was familiar 
with the neighbourhood where the 
LaBiancas were killed next evening. 

In the end, the defence pulled a 
surprise and chose not to call a single 
witness. Instead, Mr Manson’s lawyer 
took seven days to deliver his final 
argument, attacking the prosecution’s 
case. It was a marathon and yet to 
come this week were arguments about 
the sentences—the decision by the 
jurors whether to impose the death 
sentence, another controversial aispect 
of the country’s judicial system, or life 
imprisonment without any possibility 
of release. The state is to ask for capi¬ 
tal punishment, but for four years no 
one has gone to California’s gas chiani- 
l^r. This final phase of the trial could 
take anywhere from two days to two 
niontfis, according to some estimates, 
and there is still another alleged parti¬ 
cipant in the crimes to be tried sepa¬ 
rately. Already the trial, the most ex¬ 
pensive in the state’s history, has cost 
nearly $1 million. 
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SASEBO 


Building and repair facilities at Sasebo 



Floating drilling ng 

Ships for every purpose 

The many different types of ships produced in 
Sasebo’s shipyards are an indication of the company's 
versatility and creative ability. Sasebo's engineering 
techniques extend into the allied fields of machinery 
making, industrial plants and steel structures. 

Sasebo is ready to work for you... building, repair¬ 
ing, jumboizing and providing after service for ships 
of every description. 




Sasebo Heavy Imhistries Co., Ltd. 

NIAO OPPICIi Tokyo Jo poaToltx TK4246 SSKOOCK CobU Add ran SA5EBODOCK TOKYO 
iAMSO tHIPTABOs Nogatoki, Japan Ttlex 7482 19 SASEBOOOCK SAS Coble Address 
SASEBOD^K SASEBO 

ovmiAt omcisi 

□ ioisSsw Pfficot Biihopaooliip fiouse. 60 Bishopsgoie London E C 2N, 4AU England 
TelexiBBSBBB SASEBOOOCK LDN i)K Cable Address SASEBODOCK LONDONEC2 □ Now 
ToHk OMeoa 11 Broodwoy. New York, N Y )0004 U S A. Telex. 421675 SASEBO NEWYORK 
USA Coble Address SASEBODOCK NEWYORK □ Noiif Kosif Offlooi Hong Chong 
Bldg, 5. Quoeni Rood Central, Hon^Kong Coble Address SASEBODOCK HONGKONG 



Can 3 roa answer 
these 5 important 
questions on 
settingr up business 
in Mahqrsia? 


a What are the special incentives provid- 
* ed by the Government to promote 
industries? 

O Do you know about the Investment 
Incentives Act? 

9 What are the market potentials, labour 
resources and financial facilities? 

A Can you arrange finance at a reason- 
able cost? 

K Can you name Malaysia's biggest 
bank? 

Answer question ( 5 ) and you’ll have the 
answers to the other four. Malaysia’s biggest 
bank is Malayan Banking Berhad. But we have 
a lot more to offer potential investors than 
merely size. Because Malaysia is our home, we 
can answer all your questions about setting 
up business, quickly and accurately. And we 
have the financial resources to back overseas 
investors. For further details, contact the 
manager of our London branch at 145 Moor- 
gate, E.C 2. Or when you are* in Malaysia or 
Singapore call at any one of our branches. 


MALAYAN BANKING BERHAD 

Mala|ral«'a Mggaat bank. 








The 

inseparable 

divorcees 



A survey of Malaysia and Singapore 
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SMR-noture’s rubber precisely standardized 
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Harrisons 

& 

Crosfield 

Branches throughout Malaysia 
and in Singapore 



Agricultural Consultants 



Head Office: 1-4 Great Tower Street, London EC3R SAB 
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Choo may not know 
all about the growth of 
local industry... 

But she could tell 
you the way to 

THE 

CHARTERED 
BANK’ 



The Chartered Bank is as much a part 
of Singapore’s life as the orchid girls who 
trim and pack their fragile, exotic wares 
safe for airliftiiig to every part of the 
world. We have twelve branches in 
Singapore city—and eight more spread 
over the island. 

The Chartered Bank, with its subsidi¬ 
aries and associates, forms the largest 
British Bank in the East, where it has 


operated for more than a century. Each 
office is a local bank, whether in the 
Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or 
America. Each too is an international bank, 
keeping its expert knowledge readily 
available to the other members of the 
group. As a result here in the United 
Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled infor¬ 
mation service covering export and 
investment opportunities abroad. 



The Cniartered Bank 

(Incorporated in England by Royal Charter 1853) 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, l,ondotl> E.C.2. 

A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Group Limited 
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The causeway 


A narrow causeway over the straits of 
Johore pins the island of Singapore 
io the Malay mainland. I’he causeway, 
with its customs barriers and immigra¬ 
tion officials, is a symbol of how 
Malaysia and Singapore are tied 
together yet held apart. Their rela¬ 
tionship is that of a couple who live 
together in the same house five years 
after they got a divorce. For two years, 
between 1963 and 1963, they were 
part of the original Federation of 
Malaysia—until the mutual suspicions 
of their leaders and a scare about 
Chinese dominance over the mainland 
got the better of them, (jeograpdiically 
and economically they are inseparable. 
The penin.sula of Malaya is Singa¬ 
pore’s natural hinterland, just as the 
island is the natural marketing centre 
for Malaysia’s exports. And a glance 
at the map will show how Singapore 
lies between the two halves of the 
federation—a stepping-stone to Borneo. 

It is the economic link that matters 
most, although trade between Sinp- 
pore and Malaysia has been dwindling 
as a percentage of their total trade. 
TTie United States has overtaken 
Singapore as Malaysia’s principal 
export market, and the ishnd has 
slipped back into the fourth pUce on 
the Ibt of exporters to Malaysia. But 


the trade between them is still huge in 
absolute terms, aixl it will probaibly 
never make economic sense for the 
exporters in the southern half of the 
peninsula to try to bypass Singapore’s 
excellent port facilities. 

The rift has left both countries with 
the same central problem : the search 
for a national identity. That invol\^ 
a lot of things, like taking their chs- 
tance from the colonial past, working 
out a foreign policy based on national 
interest and spanning the waste of 
waters that separates western Malaysia 
from Borneo. But above all, it involves 
the attempt to make diverse ethnic 
groups identify themselves with some¬ 
thing bigger than communal interests. 
Malaysia’s present frontiers, like thos^ 
of many new nations, are the i^ult 
of historical accident and political 
ambition rather than of reasoned 
planning. Tliey endosje a very diverse 
population of just over lo million. Just 
on half the population are Malays, 42 
per cent are Chinese and the rest an? 
a mixture of Indians, Curai^ans and 
the indigenous peoples of Sarawak 
and Saibkh. Even those cja^ficatlons 
are deceptively simple, , since the 
Chinese and the Indians are divided 
into regional clans with thefir own 
languages and loyalties, and the native 


p>eoples of Borneo include Dayaks and 
Dusuns, Muruts and Melalnus, Kayans 
and Sdbops. 

It might be easier to make than all 
settle down and live together if the 
Malays and Chinese were not so 
evenly matched in numbers. The 
problem is complicated by the fact 
that, for particular sociological reasons, 
the Chinese have come to dominate the 
country’s economic life and that this 
is increasingly resented by Malays who 
regard themselves as humiputera 
(“ sons of the soil ”) and as the rightful 
owners of the peninsula. At the »me 
time, the Malays are the poU^l 
masters and make up the bulk of the 
armed forces. For all its diversity, 
Malaysia is still run very much, as a 
Malay and a Moslem society. Warn is 
upheld as the state religion, Bahasa 
Malaysia is the national language, ^e 
sultans sit in the Conference of Rulers 
and the Malay people is fenced around 
with special rights and privileges. Many 
Chinese and some erf t^e Ibans and 
other native peoples of Borneo com¬ 
plain that to identify fully with 
Malaysia they have to make themselvaj 
into honorary Malays. There is some 
truth in that. But in their turn, 
Malays claim that they are the true 
Malaysian nationalists—those widi a 
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sense of separate identity and of pore tries to industrialise so as to will make the island the container 
national histo^. At any rate, it is lessen its dependence on its entrepot trans-shipment centre for the region, 
clear that it is easier to talk about functions and the dwindling British Already, more than i,ooo containers 
multiracialism than to put it into bases while Malaysia attempts to a month are being handled in a 
practice. diversify its export trade and to gfive temporary yard. 

Malaysia’s racial problem overlaps more people a stake in the modern But what really makes up for the 
into Singapore, where it is easier to be economy. They have to peer into a small size of the harbour is the remark- 

tolerant of minority groups because one particularly murky crystal b^ to guess able efficiency of the dockhands. They 

mup is so fiimly in control : the at the future of Ae confusing comer nm a 24-hour-a-day service with no 

Uhinese make up three-quartens of the of the world they live in. Both country’s breaks for holidays. That is a reminder 

island’s population. The solutions that leaders have always accepted that of Singapore’s only other major natural 

have been tried in Singapore—such south-east Asia is a region of inter- asset: as well as its strategic site, it 

as granting full citizen ri^ts to all locking crises, where events in one has an exceptionally industrious and 

groups and encouraging trilingualism country tend to spill over into its flexible workforce, and in a sense its 

—^woiild be harder to Rpply in neighbours. They know they will be whole economic development hinges on 

Malaysia. But Singapore cannot affected by the outcome of the Indo- that. And, if it has notf stayed a free 

duspeiate itself from what is going on china war, the Thai insurgency and port, it at least has a free trade zone 

insi^ the peninsula. The relations the stabi'Kty of the regime in Jakarta, which covers most of the dockyard area 

between the sovereign states of Singa- They have their own internal problem and allows shippers and importers to 

pore and Malaysia are, after all, only of subversion. But their biggest prob- assemble, process, repackage and dis- 

one dimension of the broader problem lem is still the human one, and in the p]ay and sell their goods, 

of racial coexistence in the South China end everything comes back to that. To jjjg cosmopolitan, but 

Sea. ^ try to ignore the racial tension would Singapore is somehow more so than 

Malaysia has tremendous natural be to behave like the proverbial and less a part of Asia than 

weakh and Singapore has managed Chinese who stole a bell and crept Yokohama or Hongkong. Some of its 
to live very well by its wits ailone. away with it with his fingers in his critics, outraged by the way the urban' 
Rut they both have to face a tricky ears. But this problem is far from nlanners are knockinir down China- 
period ot economic tianrition, aa Singa- insuperable. ^ould say that itl a city that has 

lost its culture and made itself so spank- 
ingly new that it hardly remembers 
where it began. And there is some 
truth in that. 

Singapore began as an alien crea¬ 
tion, founded by the British and peopled 
Singapore’s greatest strength is the ocean-going liners and dumpy Indo- by immigrants. It grew up as a city 
gift of geography. It commands the nesian tramp steamers flying the flag of transients, mostly Chinese, who came 
southern end of the straits of Malacca of Panama bob at anchor. But the thinking only of how they could scrape 
—the passage from the Indian Ocean harbour is surprisingly small for the together enough cash to get back to 
into the South China Sea. Its real volume of traffic. It is being constantly their families in Canton or, for the 
history began at the start of the last enlarged and a huge bulk-handling Indians, Madras. It was only in the 
century when a young visionary, self- port has been carved out of the Jurong interwar years that the population 
confident enough to fly in the face shoreline. And in the east Lagoon, started to make up its mind that Singa- 
of stuflfy superiors and unscrupulous Singapore is catching up with the pore was its real home and that enough 
enough to do a bit of meddling in local container revolution—more slowly than women started arriving to even up the 
politics, seized on the island as the Yokahama, but faster than Hongkong, sexual ratio—in turn-of-the-century 
future hub of commerce in south-east The £ii million container station will Singapore, there were 12 men for every 
Asia. All that Stamford Raffies found be finished by the end of 1971, and woman, 
when he landed was a handful of 
Malay villagers casting nets for fish or 
scraping the seaweed off the rocks. But 
he had a vision .of what Singapore 
would become. He saw it as a free port, 
a swing door between Europe and the 
Far East. More than that, he saw it 
maturing into a cosmopolitan city that 
would attract immigrants from all of 
Asia and " lift them from ancient ways 
into a new age, bom in the west and 
ready to move eastward.” 

Raffles’s language is not our own but 
he had the right hunches. Singapore 
has become the fourth largest port in 
the world, handling 40 millbn tons of 
cargo a year, and likely to get bigger 
still. Under the clammy air of the 
harbour' roads, Chinese junks and 
hulkiiijl Russian cargo boats, trim 
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The age of Somerset Maugham 
ended abruptly ^yhen the Japanese army 
crossed the Johore straits in 194a, 
although the colonial twilight lingered 
until Sir^apore was merged with 
Malaysia in 1963. Today, you have to 
look hard to catch a trace of what the 
city of Clifford or Swettenham was 
like. Perhaps the past is best preserved 
in the bar of the Raffles under the 
great revolving fans or in the army 
messes of Far Eastern Command. 
It IS important to remember that 
Singapore gained independence not as 
a separate state, but as part of the 
federation Since it broke away from 
Malaysia in 196*) a new sense of 
separate identity has started to emerge, 
at odds with the old-style Chinese 
chauvinism of the communal schools 
A lot of older Singaporeans do still 
tend to look backwards over iheir 
shoulders to China and many of thein 
still put their pennies in the local 
branch of Peking’s Bank of Ch^na And 
of course the Malaysian interlude left 
many people fairly confused about 
where they really belonged^—including 
the communists, who started by 
opposing the federation and ended by 
attacking Lee Kuan Yew, the pnme 


No room for politics 


Sin^pore is one of Hhose rafe former 
colomes where democratic institutions 
proved durable. It is most unlikely 
^t its citizen soldiers will ever sub¬ 
ject it to the “ military tide that has 
overtaken the third world as a whole. 
But Lee Kuan Yew always had his 
doubts about the Westminster style of 
government and its relevtance to Asian 
societies. Back in 1962, he told a 
London audience that he thought that: 
“ The system of cutting the country up 
in accordance with die number 
aduilt citizens, to elect r^resentatives 
who then elect a cabinet of like- 
minded people, is one which presup¬ 
poses so many basic conditions, whi^ 
are often non*>existent,^ that I do not 
think it will ever work.*’ It has worked 
in Singapore, 'but something else has 
happened as wdF: the opposition has 
meked ^way. Singapore has evolved 
into a one-party state. The People’s 
Action party (PAP) swept the board at 
the last general election in 1968, win¬ 
ning all 58 parliamemary seats. 

Its victory was too complete, because 
It did not reflect the true state of 


in the prime minister’s eyes a g^ of 
street nghters.” But its presence in the 
background is a remuKier that the 
basic political divide in Singapore is 
between those who are ready to hack 
the government and those who would 
still slide back to the commuziists. 
Despite occasional dertiahi die Barisan 
has always function^ as a ttoni gtoup 
for the iNifalayan Communis^; party, 
drawing ks figureheads from the 
radical leftists mat Khan YtW 
booted out of the PAP in tiie^^rly 
1960s. 

The misguided tactic^ ^ the Barisan 
are one reason why the PAjP is ill an 
almost unassailafale position* today. Lee 
Kuan Yew’s own considerable political 
and intellectual stature is anodier. As 
one academic Critic government 

put it: “ There aren’t lil^y places left 
where a prime minister AviH take you 
on—^and beat you—in an open debate.” 
Lee Kuan Yew is the last of his gener¬ 
ation of Asian independence leaders. 
Sihanouk and Sukarno fell by the way- 
side, and the Tunku has gone into 
restirement. Lee has stood the test of 


minister of Singapore, for walking out 
of it. But a very indepen(|ent style of 
government, the national service pro¬ 
gramme and even the occ<isional scare 
about “ being swampied in a Malay 
sea ” have done something to heighten 
the feeling that being a Singaporean 
means more than simply being an 
overseas Chinese. 

That feeling has not yet been trans¬ 
lated into art or literature. Starting 
trom confused beginnings, Singapore 
has not yet found its own style, and the 
negative side of its achievements can be 
glimpsed as one drives down the 
Tanglin Road, past all those multi¬ 
storey hotels identical to the world of 
air-conditioning and cool dim bars that 
has sprung up in Sydnev or San 
Francisco. But those who object to 
Singapore’s newness, or say it is purely 
materialistic, are wearing blinkers. The 
point is that the island has gone a long 
way towards rooting out ingrained pre¬ 
judices and old-world attitudes— 
towards making itself into the kind of 
city-state Raffles imagined. Its critics 
tend to judge it by western standards 
(those of romantics who want some¬ 
thing more predictably exotic or those 
of liberals who want Westminster re¬ 
built there stone by stone) precisely 
l)ecause it is so emancipated. 


This EurvEy wra written by Robert 
Moss. 


popular feehng. One very senior 
cabinet minister is prepared to con¬ 
cede that ** if they were properly oigan- 
ised,” the extreme left-wing Barisan 
Socialis might win as many as 40 per 
cent of the votes in a free election (the 
usual figure quoted is 30 per cent). 
There is an opposition, but it is subter¬ 
ranean. The Bansan chose to boycott 
the parliamentary process to become 


time. He combines enormous personal 
charisma with the n;jentat attitudes of 
a highly professional administrator, and 
the values of a welfare-state socialist 
with a shrewd nose for bilsiness. His 
problem now is to make the govern¬ 
ment less of a one-man show, and to 
give his possiWe successors room for 
manoeuvre. His three-month peregrina¬ 
tion round the world late last year 











Vlll 



(which took in the Lusaka summit of 
non-aligned nations and a senunar 
course at Harvard) was said to have 
been inspired by two things Lee’s 
dewre to win support for his possible 
candidacy for the secretary-gemeralship 
of the United Nations and his wish to 
give his cabinet colleagues the chance 
for a bit of free play. 

1 he Singapore cabinet as a whole is 
compKDsed of highly itriiculaite and well- 
qualified men A western diplomat 
explained their present position by say¬ 
ing diat “They’re all honest, and 
highly intelligent—^and they’re all 
thugs’’ What he meant bv the last 
phrase was probably that tne govern¬ 
ment has not hesitated to crack down 
on those who are trying to undermine 
the systent Its mediods have not always 
been entirely above board, and last 
December pditical detainees who were 
being held without tnal went on 
hunger strike. But government spokes¬ 
men are^quick to point out that poli¬ 
tical pnsmi^rs are freed just as soon 
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as they promise to abide by the rules 
of the democratic game 

But there is a nastier side to all this 
David Marshall, a former chief mini¬ 
ster who now describes hirnsclf chann- 
ingly as “ the tattered banner of the 
opposition,” has cntuised the govern¬ 
ment on many occasions for what he 
views as unconstitutional procedures 
He points to the *alx>Iition of juries, 
the detailed screening of university 
students and covert interference with 
the nghts of the press Marshall’s 
point IS not only a lawyer’s argument, 
but a human one that the govern¬ 
ment, from its position of strength, 
should show more respect for the nghts 
of the individual. The proiblem is really 
ipherent in the system The danger of 
having a one-party state is that leadei s 
become more exposed to the familiar 
temptations of power and intellectual 
self-confidence to impose their blue¬ 
print on society by autocratic means 
and to nde roughshod over cntics. 

Dr Goh Keng Swee, the present 
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minister of defence add the “second 
man ” in the cabinet, has complained 
loudly and publicly of the lack of free 
discussion in Singapore, and accepts 
that It IS paidy due to die way the 
political system has evolved The posi¬ 
tion of the PAP also aiiearis that the 
party bosses have to take many deci¬ 
sions internally that would noimally he 
taken by the electorate In particular, 
it is they who must decide how to 
broaden the ruling group to include 
different viewpoints and, above all, 
how to ensure the succession That is 
one of the biggest question-marks 
hanging over Singapore s politic al 
horizon By world standards tiu 
calbinet is composed of young men, 
men in their early forties But thev 
have already held f>owcr for more than 
a decade, and—if one accepts the 
prime minister s logic that a society in 
which half the population is under 21 
needs youthful Icadeis —^they will all 
have to hand over to new men before 
iq8o 

That is a long wav off, and at pre 
sent it IS hard to spot a possible sue 
cessor for Lee Kuan Yew, unless it is 
Dr Goh Keng Swee, and he is actu 
ally three years oldci tlian lee But 
the by-clections in March, igyo were 
an example of how the paity is trying 
to carry out its own blood tiansfusion 
Five PAP hackhenc lieis v\erc persuaded 
to step down to make room foi new 
men chosen by the party e\(ruti\e In 
the by-f lections that followed onlv 
two of the five candidatfs had to fight 
for their s( ats, against candidates of 
the nowly-fonned United National 
Front The United Front Icadeis talked 
of “five evils’ that they weif out to 
alxilish All involved th< l)asic quesition 
of personal freedom 1 he govirninent 
was attacked for the way it was using 
the Internal Sicuritv Act and the 
“suitability certificate ref|uned of 
university students But the United 
Front was easily trounced As a “ third 
force ’ in Singapore politics, it was a 
complete fiasco 

The five new deputies who took then 
seats in 1970 were typical of tlie new 
kind of men Lee’s party is trying to 
co-opt Hon Sui Sen, now the finance 
minister, moved over from the civil 
service and is the model of the hard¬ 
working, open-necked Singapore 
bureaucrat Dr Augustine Ian and Dr 
Cjtiiang Hai Din ^ are bnght young 
academics who may be the model of 
the future party leadership sophisti¬ 
cated, intellectually alert but uncharis- 
matic and unaccustomed to the rough- 
and-tumble of political campaigning 
Dr Tan joined the PAP on the eve of 


Lee end Goh Keng Swee no challengers in sight 
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to 


come to instant asla* 



You'll enjoy a holiday that's a 
total experience of the Orient! 
Nowhere else in the world can 
you watch Chinese opera« listen 
to the gentle gamelan music 
of ancient Jogjakarta, behold a 
towering Buddha in his candle-lit 
sanctuary, have your fortune 
told by a Siamese mystic, dance 


the ronggeng with a dusky 
Malay beauty, witness a Hindu 
high priest exorcise a penitent 
ei^ match wits over a duty-free 
electronic watch with a saronged 
shopkeeper all on one tiny 
tropical island. 

Needless to say Singapore has 
the luxury hotels, country clubs 
and swinging living you'd expect 
from a flourishing metropolis 
and playground of the East. But 
Its unique attraction lies in its 
vibrant mixture of Asian peoples. 
Fascinating in their colourful 
cultures, traditions, festivals and 
exotic rituals they make it easy 
to forget the Singapore of 
business conventions and 
booming industrialism. Bustling 
in their famous seaport, night 
bazaars, pavement parties and 
tantalizing shopping alleys, they 
embody the magic and 
mystery of the East to intrigue 
the Marco Polo in you. 
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the election after attracting a lot of 
local headlines as a critic of protective 
tariffs. Thty suffer a little from the 
mood of intellectpial arrogance that is 
a bit too rife among ]^ung Singa¬ 
poreans nowaday l^eir v^ues are 
basically those of a corps d’^lite of 
higMy^^rained administrators, making 
their upwards within ithe hier¬ 
archy. Inere is not much room in 
modem Singapore for the pork-barrel 
politicians and stump-orators of the old 
days. But the new men are concerning 
themselves wkh (the plight of the 
poorer Singaporeans: Dr Tan’s cam¬ 
paign speeches stressed overcrowding 
in housing corporation flats and illi¬ 
teracy among hawkers and cleaners. 

More than half of the country’s 
parliamentarians have never had to 
argue with opposition leaders and 
hardly remember the Emergency or the 
deadly infighting of the •early 1960s, 
when Lee Kuan Yew decided the time 
had come to put his foot down on the 
extremists inside his own party. That 
means that it is up to the party leaders 
to make sure that there is room for 
divergence of opinion inside the ruling 
group, and that they do not lose track 
of the mood of the people. The Presi¬ 
dential Council, a b^y of experts and 
elder statesmen, was set up with that 
partly in mind. 

As Lee Kuan Yew puts it, the PAP 
** holds together in national consensus 
a wide cross-section of the society.” If 
that is so, it should also mirror the 
society’s disagreements over methods. 
It does not hunt, for example, when Dr 
Goh appears to contradict his prime 
minister and the education minister, 
Mr Ong Pang Boon. They have 
warned a^inst the spread of western 
hippiedom and moral laxity, while Dr 
Goh told a university society recently 
that the ** hippie contagion ” is a paper 
tiger and that the real -threat to Singa¬ 
porean society ii deadening conformity 
and intellectual sterility. 

More serious is the internal debate 
over (the proportion of *the national 
budget that is now bein^ spent on 
defence. Dr Gob’s appointment as 
minister of defence late last year sym¬ 
bolised the general shift of emphasis. 
Singapore is producing a citi^sen aiTmy 
extraordinarily fast: by the end of 1971 
(when Britain was originally scheduled 
to have completed the pull-out) it will 
have 12 reserve battalions, and the 
director of the training institute claims 
that the aimy is turning out 1,100 
trained officers every year. 

There sense dF uigency about all 
this thaB\<M glimpses on a visit "to the 
training where recruits are 



They know about law and order 


taught by “ total immersion ”—put into 
landing craft, for example, and told to 
start sailing. Dr Goh’s own rationale is 


that Singapore had to fiU the gw jthe 
British were gtmg wd ttot 

nationid ferrice is dko a. very iMeful 
natioe-huijding exeiicise: Hiere is some 
truftfc hi thaft, and ,tfae aimy is ttsiiig 
language lahoiMor^ to 

rnghy, of thb lecrittts triliiigual. 
It could also be argued* that conscrip¬ 
tion is a^ useful way of mopping up 
most of the 25,000 or so school leavers 
who come on to the labour inarkct 
each year—giving the economy two 
years to catch up with the flow. But 
some meimbcrs of the cabinet are wor¬ 
ried that a third of the government 
revenue is now being sp^t on defence. 

Singapore is a society in which 'there 
is really no room for politics. It cannot 
afford internal crises, because its future 
depends on the confidence of the out¬ 
side world. Few societies are so com¬ 
pletely vulnerable to external reactions. 
But Lee Kuan Yew has gone some 
way towards making sure that, econo¬ 
mically at least, the country does not 
put Its eggs in one unsteady basket. 


Made in Singapore 


The government realised when it first 
took office in 1959 that Singapore’s 
economy had to be reshaped. The 
entrepot trade was not expanding fast 
enough to provide jobs for an antici¬ 
pated 25,000 school leavers a year, and 
was in any case too dependent on out¬ 
side forces over which Singapore had 
no control. The government had a dual 
task : to promote industrial growth and 
to find markets abroad that a city of 
2 million without a hinterland could 
not provide. That meant encouraging 
the old trading houses and banks to 
take an interest in development finan¬ 
cing and in attracting new capital and 
entrepreneural skills from abroad. The 
pressun? to industrialise increased in 
1968, when the British Labour govern¬ 
ment announced its intention of with¬ 
drawing from the bases east of Suez, 
and the spectre was raised of 40,000 
workers dependent on the bases joining 
the queue of unemployed at the labour 
exchange. 

One measure of the government’s 
success in promoting local manufactur- 
&ig is that it was able to cut down 
sharply on the incentives offered to new 
investors last year. The period of the 
tax holiday for pioneer industries" has 
been reduced, and tax rdid is now 
available for a maximum^ of eight) 
instead of 15 years—exc^ in (he hafb 
of the very big investors who ere gtonti^ 


a longer period. The current emphasis 
is on the careful screening of new 
enterprises. Enough labour-intensive 
factones have got going on industrial 
estates like Jurong for die government 
to concentrate on attracting sophisti 
cated, science-oriented industries like 
aerospace, scientific equipment, 
advanced electronics and metal engi¬ 
neering. There is certainly no shortage 
of local cash. The state’s foreign 
reserves had risen to $82,500 million 
(almost £360 million) by the end of 
1969. Since the federation of Malaysia 
and Singapore broke up in 1965, Singa¬ 
pore has managed an annual growth 
rate ol 12.3 per cent, industrial output 
has more than doubled and exported 
local manufactures had risen to $8760 
million (£109 (million) by the end of 

>969- 

Over this peri^ Singapore had 
several economic windfalls. The obvious 
one was the overnight boom in oil 
exploration and the dramatic increase 
in oil refining. More than 90 com¬ 
panies are currently looking for oil in 
the waters around Malaysia and Indo¬ 
nesia and most of (Item Use Sipgapore 
as a base. This has been a tremendous 
stimulant for the local shipyards build¬ 
ing supply craft, survey launches and 
worUboats. A growing number of people 
are also employed in putting together 
specialised drilling equipment, ^thle- 
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hem Steel moved in at Jurong late last 
year with a plant that will specialise 
m building offshore rigs. And, of course, 
there are all the incidental benefits 
from the rusli to strike oil: a lot 
of high‘ly-f>aid American personnel 
looking for accommodaticc^ and ser¬ 
vices, for example. It is conceivable that 
the executives and survey teams will 
all pack up and go home again in a 
couple of years if they fail to make 
major strikes. The only notable dis¬ 
coveries lately have l)een Shell’s strike 
off the coast ^ Sarawak and some finds 
off Sumatra. Hut the geologists .seem 
unanimously confident. 

Shell is running a big refinery 
complex at Pulau Bukom, and is plan¬ 
ning to pump in another £10 million or 
so in extensions to it over the next year. 
Singapore has become the refining and 
marketing centre for the south-east 
Asian region, and it is estimated that 
by 1972 there will be seven local re¬ 
fineries processing half a million barrels 
of crude oil a day. And there is plenty 
of room for diversification. With large 
quantities of naphtha avail^^ble locally 
there is scope for petrochemicals, and 
the Japanese are pressing the govern¬ 
ment to agree to a waterfront complex 
ait Jurong—the doufut in die planners’ 
minds being mai'nJy the fear of environ¬ 
mental pollution. Most of tihe Ameri¬ 
can capital that has been streaming into 
Singapore over the past two years has 
been chasing oil—^40 per cent of the 
$8150 million (£>21 million) the 
Americans had invested in Singapore 
by the end of 1969—^was in oil and 
chemicals. 


The most obvious spillover from the 
oil boom has been into shipbuilding 
and shiprepairing. The turnover of 
the Singapore ship-repair shops was 
expected to he around £30 million in 
1970, compared with £9 miHion in 
1964. Some 9,000 ships—most of them 
tankers—called at Singapore in 1969 
for repairs and overhaul, and there is 
plenty of room for expansion into more 
specialised fields like electronic repairs. 
Lee Kuan Yew has expressed the hope 
that the island will develop into “ the 
biggest shipbuilding and repairing 
centre between the Persian Gulf and 
Japan.” That is already starting to 
happen, but one should not hold out 
too glittering hopes for the local ship¬ 
builders. The kind of boats that the 
Singapore yards are best equipped to 
turn out arc small, less than 5,000 tons 
—patrol-boats, launches and all the 
smaller vessels used in oil drilling and 
exploration (tugs,' barges, supply and 
survey craft). 

The main shipyards are the Jurong, 
Keppel and Senibawang yards and the 
Vospier complex. Sembawang has the 
advantage of size, and of the excellent 
facilities inherited from the British 
navy—including floating docks, a 
100,000 ton dry-dock, and a mile of 
deepwater berths. Its conversion for 
commercial purposes has been swift 
and smooth. The Jurong shipyard 
is a joint enterprise of the Singa¬ 
pore government and Ishikawajima- 
Harima Heavy Industries of Japan. It 
benefits from Japanese expertise and 
close contacts with the Japanese 
contractors. Vosper Thornycroft has 


latdied on to the oil boom pretty 
snappilvi although it is going to face 
some tough German competition^ apd 
has suffered ^glong with a lot of other 
old-established enteipiises) from the 
recent hike in the price pf leases for 
industrial sites and of temporary opera^ 
tions Kcences. 

7 'he shipbuilders who depend on 
Britain for electronic equipment com¬ 
plain of delays at the British end and 
of insensitivity to the pressure of 
competition. At a time when Ac 
governments of both Malaysia and 
Singapore are keen to diversify tjheir 
k»urces of military equipment^ this is 
not good enough. Local shipyards may 
have to look to Japan and Australia, 
or to the burgeoning Singapore electro* 
nics industry to supply their needs 
more promptly. Vosper and the Jurong 
shipyard have both been prominent in 
providing training schemes for local 
workers. 

Electrfinics one of the liveliest 
industries. I'hcre are now more than 
35 electronics factories in Singapore. 
One of the initial fears was that Singa¬ 
pore might suffer in the event of a 
world glut of simple components and 
end up being just another of those 
places that the electronics firms in 
search of cheap labour latched on to 
briefly before lalxiur costs started to go 
up. Singapore is not going to become 
a world centre of industrial research 
overnight. As Dr (ioh points out with 
sensible realism, “ the electronic com¬ 
ponents we make in Singapore probably 
require less skill than that required by 
barbers or cooks, consisting mostly of 
repetitive manual operations.” But the 
hopeful thing about the two biggest 
recent electronics projects—Plessey's 
plans for a £10 million electronics and 
precision engineering complex at 
Ghangi and Philips’s new £10 million 
investment in four new factories—is 
that they will help to bring about a 
general upgrading of skills and will 
provide local end-users for the simpler 
parts that are also assembled locally. 

Philips is actually planning to produce 
equipment for use in its own factories 
around the world. Its machinery 
factory in Singapore will be more 
sophisticated than any other Philips 
plant outside Holland, and will give 
the island’s industry a dhance to break 
into markets that have traditionally 
been closed to it. The most significant 
thing about the Plessey complex is that 
It wil) lay considerable stress on train¬ 
ing Singaporeans to high levels of 
expiertise. 

Like all developing countries, Singa¬ 
pore is short of skilled labour. Ibis 
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Looking for oil, in th§ kind of boat they build best 


may prove to be the greatest single 
stumbling-block for industrial growth. 
Dr Albert Winsemius has warned that 
despite the new stress in the university 
on technology, Singapore is going to 
need to import between 450 and 500 
engineers annually over the next hve 
years. The slhortfall in technicians is 
expected to be between i ,500 and 2,000 
annually at least up till 1973. There 
is already intensive competition for 
skilled workers at Jurong and an 
increasing number of technically quali¬ 
fied civil servants are being lured into 
the private sector. Mr Low Guan Onn, 
the deputy general manager of the 
Jurong shipyards, complains of the 
" dismal state of affairs that already 
exists, with too many new industries 
comp^ing for too few trained men. 

The new Liersson shipyard, for 
example, is expected to compete with 
Vosper for ^e same puddle-sized 
specialised labour pool. The result is 
a game of musical workfshop^, with 
employers being compelled to offer 
special bonuses and incentives. At the 
Jurong shipyard, the management 
recently introduced a new system 
of incentives costing a total of about 
million a year. Firms operating at 
Jurong have to try hardest to provide 
extra incentives, 'l^cause d the con¬ 
tinuing reluctance of workers to pick 
up their goods and chattels and move 
from the city to the industrial estate. 

But the government is not standing 
still. There are plenty of government- 
run schemes under way, and the whole 
educational system has been given a 
tilt toward technology. Equally impor¬ 
tant, the government decided last year 
to make it easier for trained men to 
come to Singapore from the neighbour¬ 
ing countries: migrants with useful 
skills will now be giveti citizenship after 
five yeaiY^^thout clogging formalities. 

Singap^^s industrialisation has not 


been a uniform success story, and some 
of the new factories jostling for space 
at Jurong are not having an easy time. 
In the first mad scramble to invest, 
too many firms cut into each other’s 
markets and, in particular, into the 
pool of available labour. There is a 
danger of over-production in the timber 
and printing industries. And some 
industrialists complain about the rising 
cost of factory sites and the general 
shortage of land. Some sliipbuilders 
found recently that their rent had been 
raised 500 times by a snap decision of 
the government. Singapore will always 
be bedevilled by the shortage of indus¬ 
trial land, but those who remember how 
all the sceptics were saying a few years 
back that the government could never 
manage to turn the swamps of Jurong 
into a plum industrial estate will be 
conscious of how far they have come. No 
break in Singapore’s boom iis yet in 
sight. But not everyone can be lucky. 

Empty beds 

New hotels are popping up all over 
Singapore. But some of them are 
starting to come down again. Singapore 
was to have been one of the few 
cities in the world with two Hilton 
hotels, but the construction gangs had 
hardly started drilHng foundations 
when the company decided not to go 
ahead with Hilton II, Some of the 
older hotels are also /being driven off 
the market by the invasion of concrete- 
and-glass manunoths. The problem is 
that there are 20 big new first-class 
hotels presently under construction. 
By the end of 1972, there will be nearly 
14,000 rooms available in gazetted 
hotels—compared with 3,000 or so at 
the close of 1969. Who is going to ffll 
them ? It is true that the rush of 


visitors to Singapore over the past 
year surprised official sceptics. But even 
if similar growth rates of over 40 per 
cent could be sustained over the next 
two years, there are likely to be several 
thousand empty 'beds left in Singapore's 
hotels at the end of 1972. That need 
not lead to a crisis. Two years ago, 
hotel rooms were in short supply. Then 
the government offered incentives to 
budding hoteliers that encouraged some 
proprietor? to turn apartment blocks 
into luxury hotels. If some hotels are 
forced to go to the wall in the future, 
they can always be reconverted. 

But the future depends on a sus¬ 
tained promotion drive. The Tourist 
Board’s strategy is two-fold: to get 
more people to stop off in Singapore 
and to lengthen the average time of 
the stopover. At present the average 
visitor to Singapore stays ibetween two 
and diree days. Of course, Singapore’s 
potential as a tourist centre is limited. 
Moving at a cautious pace, one could 
do the rounds of the sight-seeing spots ' 
in an afternoon. The planners are 
making a gallant bid to improve the 
island’s visual attractions. 

But, after all, sights are not every¬ 
thing. Very few df the tourists who 
stream into Bangkok every year go to 
thread their way through the lunatic 
traffic to look at the one or two 
interesting local pagodas or to take a 
spin through the floating gardens. They 
go for the nightlife. And Singapore 
certainly has that—from the western 
bars, chill with air-conditioning, and 
the crowded Chinese cabarets throb¬ 
bing to 1950 crooners to the dan- 
gerouslv authentic transvestites of Bugis 
Street. 

But the island wiH always be a very 
handy staging-point, an entrepot port 
for tourists as well as goods. It can 
develop into a centre for “ selling 
south-eastt Asia.” A London-based 
investment company, Investeco, is plan¬ 
ning to provide package tours around 
south-east Asia for European tourists 
at a cost of about £250 for 14 days. 

But on present showing, it sdll looks 
as if the fastest growth in Singapore’s 
tourist trade will come from within 
Asia. Well over 40 per cent of the 
visitors are Asians. The hoteliers are 
probably not doing as well out of this 
as they might since, the Japanese apart, 
a high proportion o^ Asian visitors stay 
with friends or rdatives or doss down 
in cheap boarding houses. Too many 
luxury-dass hotels are being built and 
not enough cheap and medium-range 
ones. But at least the hotel builders 
can continue to count on relatively 
cheap labour. 
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The Hongkong 
Bank Group 
brings Malaria 

and Sin^pore 

nearer to 

THEHONGNONG 
BANK GROUP 

9 Gracechurch Sjreet London EC3V ODD 

In East Malaysia 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

SABAH — Main Office 37 Gaya Street P O Box 1602 Kota Kinabalu 

and 5 other branches 
SARAWAK — Mam Office Rode Road P O Box 722 Kuching 

and 2 other branches 
In West Malaysia 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

KUALA LUMPUR - Mam Office 2 Leboh Ampang P O Box 224 

and 12 other branches 

Mercantile Bank Limited 

KUALA LUMPUR-Mam Office 19/21 Leboh Pasaf Besar 

and 13 other branches 
In Singapore 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 

SINGAPORE-Mam Office 21 Collyer Quay 
and 6 other branches 
Mercantile Bank limited 

SINGAPORE-Mam Office 21 Raffles Place 
and 3 other branches 








...and another new venture gets off the ground! 


Thailand, one of the countries 
in which we operate, has big plans 
to expand the export of processed 
food. 

One of our men, an agronomist 
from Corporate Marketing Services 
in Singapore, is shown here on a 
new plantation that will supply a 
new cannery. 

The cannery isn’t finished yet. 
But when it is, that pineapple will 
be ready for harvest, thanks in part 
to our man’s advice. And he's 
made sure our cans will be there 


too. In the right quantity. With the 
right specification. At the right 
price. 

Our job often starts long before 
we can deliver the containers we 
make. Because our success de¬ 
pends on our customers’ success, 
we go to great lengths to help them 
along — from seed and site selec¬ 
tion— through plant and process 
design—to marketing the finished 
product. 

The result? We could probably 
help you. Whether you’re interested 


in investing in the processed food 
industry here. Or importing the 
finished products into your own 
country. Or perhaps in selling food 
processing or cannery equipment. 

The many ways we can help are 
described in our 1971 Corporate 
Marketing Services brochure. We 
would be glad to send you a copy 
if you write to our Marketing 
Director, The Metal Box Company 
of Malaysia Ltd.*, P.O. Box 1871, 
Singapore. 


Metal Box in South East Asia 
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The lid on labour 


Singapore is one of those lucky places 
where the unions have learned the 
meaning of the word pnxluctivity. 
That is one reason why the country 
that sitarted out with the strongest 
and most militant trade union move¬ 
ment in Asia has been able to keep its 
annual rate of inflation down to 
something under i per cent over the 
past five years. Another is that the 
government has not hesitated to crack 
the whip when it has believed that to 
be necessary. It is probable that 
Singapore will soon have to live with 
a slightly higher rate of inflation. The 
economic boom has become so visible 
that many of 'the workers are starting 
to call for a greater share in the 
country’s profits. But it is still remark¬ 
able that the price of labour in 
Singapore has remained fairly static 
over a period when labour costs have 
risen steeply in Japan, South Korea, 
Taiwan and Hongkong. The average 
industrial worker in Singapore is 
thought to be getting just over £8 a 
week. And it is equally remarkable that 
by and large the union leadership has 
accepted what has amom^ted to a 
wage freeze with only a few sub¬ 
terranean grumbles. 

“ Cheap labour ” is of course an 
ugly phrase, and in east Asia it tends 
to summon up the image of a gaggle 
of underfed women stitching hems or 
popping filaments into light bulbs in a 
backyard sweatshop. A bit of that does 
go on in Singapore and (as one 


unionist pointed out bitterly) until 
recently one could find women putting 
together micro-circuits who were 
taking home not much more than the 
7s or so that the RSPCA provides for 
the daily upkeep of a stray dpg. But 
the pattern of employment is changing 
fast. Singapore posset an exception¬ 
ally weH-educated and adaptable 
workforce that is rapidly being moved 
on from simple assemUy operations to 
more advanced and more stimulating 
jobs. And by Asian standards, the state 
is doing a great deal to minimise 
hardsh^ at the lower end of the wage 
scale. That is what the public housing 
programme and the Central Provident 
Fund are aH about, and that is what 
enables the government to reconcile its 
socialist philosophy with its formula 
for sustained economic growth. 

Order on the factory floor and the 
curb on wage inflation both owe a 
great deal to the new labour laws that 
were introduced in 1968 : the Employ¬ 
ment Act, and the revised Industrial 
Relations Ordinance. By western fights, 
the laws are fairly draconian, but they 
were pajt of Mr Lee Kuan Yew’s 
answer to a genuine crisis. The laws 
were enacted at a time when he was 
terrified by the possible economic 
kickback of Mr Wilson’s decision to 
recall British forces staitioned in 
Singapore. The new legislation was 
meant to provide new incentives for 
foreign industrialists and it gave 
convincing proof of the government’s 


W 

detemihlaition to secure Jk staMe hubour 
market. 

Be^es limiting fringe benefits Hke 
casual sick leave, the labour laws 
curbed the bargaining power 6f the 
unions by defining certain manage¬ 
ment functions ’* that were not subject 
to negotiation. These included hiring 
and firing, promotion and retrench¬ 
ment. The unions were permitted to 
imervene in these areas only if they 
could prove that a particular woiicer 
had been victimised. It was not 
specified just what that very hazy 
word '** victimisation ’* should ht held 
to mean. Thus, at a single blow, many 
of the issues that give rise to work 
stoppages were classified as managerial 
prerogatives. At the same time, it was 
laid down that collective agreements 
between employers and cirployoes 
should run for at least three years (and 
for at least five years in the “ pioneer 
industries*’). This amounted to a 
general wage freeze. 

The labour laws have helped to 
make strikes a rarity in Singapore. 
Only 8,500 man-days were lost bemuse 
of work stoppages in 1969, compared 
with 45,000 in 1966 and more than 
410,000 in 1961. According to the 
census of industrial production, 
average industrial earnings actually 
fell in Che year the laws were enacted. 
The government only allowed the wage 
freeze to thaw a little in July, 1970, 
when i8,ooo-odd base-grade workers 
were given wage increases ranging 
from ten to 65 cents a day. 

But the attempt to keep the lid on 
wages was bound to run into resistance 
at a time when the gross national pro¬ 
duct was dimbing at an annual rate 
of about 13 per cent. There are several 
reasons why, so far, the unions have 
chosen not to make themsdves the 
puIbKc spokesmen for the current of dis- 
satisfad^n thalt is cataindy ithm under 
the suitfaoe. Historically, there have 
been very close connev^onis betw^n 
the government and the unions. Mr 
Lee Kuan Yew node to power on the 
back of the unions, and they were 
deeply involved with him in the 
struggle ixxlependence. In the 
1950S most umon leaders were fiery 
stump-orators whose quarrel with the 
employers was merely part of an assault 
on the whole coiomal system. As Dr 
Goh Ken^ Swee recaJb, "when the 
boas is a ciitizen of the imperial country, 
bashir^ him is not only a rewarding 
activity, it is also a patriotic one.^ 
But wi^ independence, unionists hgd 
to stop behaving like revolutionaries. 
Some people did not see things diat 



Peopf^ tik9 these ere Singapore's biggest asset 
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way. When Lee Kuan Yew broke with 
the communists and drove them out 
of the People’s Action party in the 
early 1960s, the trade union movement 
faced its first real crisis. It took several 
years for the government-sponsored 
National Trades Union Congress 
(NTUC) to win back the support of a 
majority of union members. 

Today, the trade union movement 
is facing its second major crisis. The 
NTUC represents only a minority of 
Singapore’s 750,000-odd workers. Its 
membership has dwindled from 
165,001.) at the start of the 1960s to 
less than 110,000—and it is said that 
only a quarter of its members bother 
to pay their dues. The NTUC has 
suffered in popularity precisely because 
of ithe' exceptionally responsible leader¬ 
ship provided by men like Devan Nair 
(a former secretary-general and stiill 
the real boss, who is today one of 
Singapore’s most committed anti¬ 
communists). But the NTUG’s great 
achievement has been to defuse the 
possibility of industrial disorders in 
Singapore. As one union official put 
it at a recent seminar, the wildcat 
strikes in western countries are anti- 
national and would amount to 
economic hara-kiri in Singapore.” 

Over the past 12 months, backroom 
advisers like Professor Tom Elliott and 
Gerald de Cruz have been mapping 
out a new strategy for the unions. 
What the NTUC is trying to get 
going is a local variant of the kind of 
“ working man’s capitalism ” that has 
l>6fen tried out in Sweden and in Israel. 
It has already set up Income 
(Insurance Co-operative Common¬ 
wealth Enterprise) and it is hoped diat 
this will provide the basic finance for 
later projects, like a co-operative barik. 
But in order not to duplicate existing 
social benefit schemes, and to avoid 


treading on 'the toes of the private 
investment companies, Inconie will 
have to concentrate on the mai^inal 
market—the small wage-earners who 
have never taken out life insurance. 
If it can get off the ground it will 
fulfil a very useful social role, but in 
the meantime the union bosses will 
have to count pennies very indus¬ 
triously indeed. 

The NTUC has also started a trans¬ 
port co-operative, which is going to 
gather together and operate t,ooo taxis 
and 200 mini-buses (though they will 
have to do battle for customers with 
the swarm of illegal taxis) and there 
arc plans to set up dental clinics and 
consumer co-operatives on the big 
industrial estates. How far the 
co-operative movement will actually 
be able to go is debatable. Some of 
the old-time, rather William Morrisish 
socialists who are behind it express the 
hope that the unions will come to 
control 40 per cent of the national 
economy within ten years—and {K>int 
out that Israel accomplished that in 
25 years. But in Singapore their target 
sounds hopelessly unrealistic and, of 
course, excites only the sternest scowls 
from foreign investors. In fact, it is 
hard to see where the push or the 
patronage is going to come from. The 
government has made it very clear that 
it is not going to cut any comers for 
the NTUC. TTie unions will have to 
find their own finance and there is not 
much money in the till right now. 

The co-operative project is an 
attempt to give the workers a sense of 


involvement and a personal stake in 
Singapore’s economic growth. The new 
policy of “controll^ militancy” is 
an attempt to provide selective outlets 
for the frustrations that have been 
Ixrttled up by the labour laws and the 
NTUC’s readiness to echo government 
strategy. The NTUC has recently 
sanctioned a few stoppages (some of 
them in flagrant conti^iction of the 
1968 legislation). They included a strike 
at the plant of Associated Motor Indus¬ 
tries sparked off by the insulting 
behaviour of some very inept European 
overseers and a go-slow by airport 
workers on “ patriotic gfounds ” during 
the dispute between Malaysia-Singa- 
pore Airlines and BOAC. 

Whether actions of this kind can 
convince many workers that the 
NTUC has the nerve to follow an 
independent line is very doubtful. But 
the new approach of the union leader¬ 
ship reflects the understanding that the 
union movement can afford neither the 
kind of truculence or the blind push 
for higher wages that could scare off 
foreign capital nor the unrewarding 
image of a government lackey. In the 
last analysis, like any union leadership, 
it is exf)ected to produce' the goods, 
rhe solution may not be far off if (he 
government decides to implement the 
much-talked-a'bout plan to endorse 
regular wage increases amounting to 
half the annual rise in the gnp. In 
the meantime, although Singapore is 
far from being a welfare state, the 
workers are getting some meaningful 
st>cial l)enefi<t.s. 


Socialism in concrete and steel 


Singapore is a society that has come 
up with its very own blend of socialism 
and laisser-faire. In many ways it is 
a businessman’s paradise, although 
some of the older-established foreign 
trading houses have started complain¬ 
ing that state interests like Intraco (a 
mixed trading corporation) are tread¬ 
ing on their toes. And at the same time, 
the government has always been com¬ 
mitted to the idea of raising the living 
standards and adding to the social 
security of the common man. In other 
parts of south-east Asia, the overseas 
Chinese have had to look out for them¬ 
selves. Then they di^layed their 
remarkable talent for setting up mutual 
protection societies. 

But one only has to stroll down the 
alleyways of Singapore’s Chinatown to 
realise that there are many things that 


the state does not take responsibility 
for : here and there are houses more 
silent than the others, with the air of 
deserted temples. These are the 
“houses of the dead,” where those 
whose families cannot support them 
wait at the neighbourhood’s expense 
until they pass on. The government 
does not pay old age pensions— 
although the Central Provident Fund 
will help to ensure the security in old 
age of a new generation of employees. 
And, of course, there is no minimum 
wage prescribed by^w. 

But the state still does more for the 
ordinary man than any other govern¬ 
ment in south-east Asia,, and the most 
striking example of that is the public 
housing project. When Singapore was 
first granteti autonomy in 1959, there 
was a glaring shortage of .housing. 
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EcMie Barker, the man with the bulldozers 


Since then, the Housing I>evelopment 
Board has built more than 110,000 
housing unitSr That means that Singa¬ 
pore is the only country among the 
developing societies that came any¬ 
where near fulfilling the target of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council—ten new housing units each 
year for each 1,000 of a country’s 
population. And it is equally remark¬ 
able that a state corporation has been 
able to do this without operating at 
a whopping loss. The housing board 
is almost a viable commerci^ enter¬ 
prise : the subsidy from the govern¬ 
ment was less than £1 million in 1969 
(or less than 9^ per cent of the board’s 
total budget). Other countries with a 
housing problem could take a lesson 
from Singapore. And there is also a 
hidden economic motive for continuing 
to push ahead With the housing 
programme. Low-ocwt housing helps 
Singapore to undercut places like 
Hongkong in terms of labour costs. 

The rental for a one-room flat (from 
$S20 to $830 per month) is nor¬ 
mally less than 15 per cent of a 
family’s income, and the purchase 
price of flats usually works out at about 
the equivalent of two years’ wages. 
There are three main reasons why the 
board has been able to keep down 
rental costs. One is that the construc¬ 
tion cobipanies provide cheap and 
efficient Is^ur (although over the past 
few months there have been a few 
attempts to jack up tenders on the 
grounds th^t labour is ^tting scarce 
and the cost"of materiak is rising). The 
basic construction materials—sand and 
gravel—^are available locally (and these 
are SingijHpore’s only significant raw 
matei'Iak^ And the ^)ard applies 
the oM*f^ | | lo bin Hood ” technique to 


provide a subsidy for the poorer flat- 
dwellers. It leases out one-rooip flats 
at an obviously uneconomic rent, just 
about breaks even on two-room flats 
and collects a tidy profit on the more 
expensive three- and four-room flats. 

Money is also p>ouring in from the 
board's home ownership scheme. The 
government regards it as frankly desir¬ 
able to help workerj to own their own 
homes, because it gives them the feel¬ 
ing that they have a stake in the 
national economy and an incentive to 
take care of their flats. When the 
scheme was started in 1964, a would-be 
purchaser had to put down so per cent 
of the set price and pay the balance 
(at an interest rate of 6} per cent) over 
a period of 15 years. Now the process 
has been made much simpler. No 
deposit is required, just proof of stable 
tenancy. The Central Provident Fund 
helps with instalments, and the repay¬ 
ment period has been lengthened. Al¬ 
ready more than 2,000 former tenants 
of the housing boaid own their own 
houses, out of a total of over 120,000. 

Almost a third of Singapore’s popu¬ 
lation IS now living in housing board 
flats—and most of those are massed 
m two huge satellite developments, 
Queenstown and Toa Payoh. The phy¬ 
sical improvement in the lives of those 
who have come from the tangled 
human warrens of Chinatown, where 
the street itself has to serve as kitchen, 
playground and work space, is obvious. 
Even so, it has not been an easy 
matter to persuade the new inhabitants 
to pack their belongings into a taxi 
and drive down one of the new express¬ 
ways to one of the huge, anonymous 
housing estates. Desperate to carve new 
land out of the city’s central area for 
development, the government has 
armed itself with special powers to 
move out old slum-dwellers and protec¬ 


ted tenants: it has the power to sdze 
any property within 24 hours, providing 
that it pays fair compensation. That 
has not exaedy added to the govern¬ 
ment’s popularity, and on the fringe 
of Toa Payoh, a few dozen yards from 
where the buUdozers are clearing a new 
site, one can see a few isolated shanties 
whose owners are somehow or other 
holding out against the sprawl of the 
concrete jungle. 

There are obvious drawbacks to life 
in the new highrise apartment blocks. 
The anonymity of them is the most 
desolating thing for the outsider. But 
then, when the housiftg board got 
going, it had only one architect and 
two assistants and lacked either the 
dme or the expertise to give much 
thought to what it was all going to 
look like. Experience and success have 
made the planners more concerned to 
ensure variety, by varying facades and 
layout, by planting one or two mock- 
traditional Chinese temples among the 
concrete and by enlarging shopping' 
centres, playgrounds and gardens. 

At least there is little rign yet that 
the flat-dwellers are suffering from 
the frustrations and psychological 
tensions that the Tower Hamlets deve¬ 
lopment in London q)awned. That may 
come, together with a higher rate of 
suicides and mental breakdowns. But 
the Singaporeans are not c^uite like 
east Londoners. For one thing, they 
are used to communal life, and for 
most escapees from Chinatown 
living as a couple in a hedged-about, 
western-style bungalow would prob¬ 
ably be more alarming than their new 
situation. Where violence and gang¬ 
sterism have sprung up (as at Toa 
Payoh) it is where the local society was 
infested with that before the flats went 
up—and criminals are much easier to 
catch in the highrise blocks than they 
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were in the unnumbered and inacces¬ 
sible backstreets. 

As people are moved out of the 
crowded town centres around the 
Singapore river, the housing board can 
g(‘t on with its auxiliary of url^n 
renewal. Frojn his office on the 21st 
floor of the 22-storey ministj^ of 
national development, Mr Eddie 
Barker waved a hand towards a great 
swathe of three-storey tenements : 
“ See that ? Tm going to tear that 
down.” Mr Barker, a witty, voluble 
Eurasian, is very much the modern 
Singaporean—a little hustling, im¬ 
patient of old conventions and with a 
ready answer for the foreigner’s stock 
quibble about the loss of the “old'* 
citv in the headlong rush to build 
the new. As Mr Barker insists, as 
Singapore is modernised its people will 
lose anachronistic communal loyalties 
and become increasingly committed to 
the city-state. 

A lot of people still come away from 
Singapore with a lingering doubt that 
was put into words by the foreign 
minister, Mr Rajaratnani, when he 
warned against “ the ugly people in 
our midst ” who Oscar Wilde described 
as “ those who know the price of 
everything and the value of nothing.” 
Every society, it may l3e, has its fami¬ 
liar tempter. The temptation for Singa¬ 
pore is to let itself become a society 
that lives solely for material success, 
for the headlong rush to make money 
at the expense of human and cultural 
values.^ One Briti.sh businessman who 
had just visited the Toa Payoh hous¬ 
ing estate described it as “ 1984 in 
concrete and steel.” But Aat was 
rather a luxurious and alien view to 
take. Up till now, Singapore as a 


society has been preoccupied with the hundred flowers bloom, 
initially grim business of laying the Malaysia is more deeply rooted in the 
economic base for broader develop- past. And that was reflected in its style 
ment. The tremendous stamina and of government during the long rule of 
deteniiination of the Chinese as a Tunku Abdul Rahman, prince of 
people to make good has helped them Kedah, “ independence faffier ” and 
to do that. Later they can let their sportsman in the grand manner. 


The Tunku's breakfast-table 


In the airy clubrooms of the Royal 
Selangor Golf Club on most weekday 
mornings, one can find Tunku Abdul 
Rahman and many of the men who 
used to serve in his caibinets taking a 
leisurely breakfast after their daily 
nine holes. The Tunku made his 
ministers play golf because he believed 
that the game would bring them health 
and, above all, tolerance. “You can’t 
play golf every day without becomii^ 
tolerant.” The Tunku is no longer 
the master but his successors still 
observe the rules, trooping ritually in 
from the putting-green. But they are 
starting to cultivate a style of their 
own. 7 'he Tunku’s breakfai^t-table, like 
a scene from Somerset Maugham, is 
already an image of a different age. 

The Funku’s Malaysia died, to be 
precise, on May 13, 1969, when wild 
men who were neither golfers nor 
tolerant ran amok in the streets of 
Kuala (.umpur and the prime minister 
sat in front of the television cameras 
and wept. From that day until he 
finally made up his mind to step down 
in September lastt year, the Tunku was 
under siege within his own party. A 
new breed of young Malay radicals 
attacked him as a man who had 


outlived his moment in history, a man 
whose only solution for the glaring 
problems of racial enmity and econo¬ 
mic imbalance was blandly to turn 
his head away. Some of these “ Malays 
for the Malays ” wanted to sweep 
aside not just the Tunku, but the kind 
of Malaysia he fought to create: a 
society that looked to Westminster for 
its style of government and to the 
western powers for security against the 
communists, tliat revered tradition and 
the ideal of racial harmony. 

But 15 years cannot be shmgged 
off overnight. For many of his country¬ 
men, the Tunku is still Bapa Malaysia, 
the man who took over from the 
British. Whatever his failings, he will 
be remembered for his courage—the 
courage of a man who, in his first 
year as chief minister in 1955, chose 
to go on fighting an internal war 
rather than sign an easy but incon¬ 
clusive treaty with the communists. 
Two years later, he rammed the 
liberal citizenship laws that were 
written into the independence Consti¬ 
tution down the throats of his protest¬ 
ing Malay supporters. He outstared 
Sukarno’s sabre-rattling during the 
bitter years of confrontation. But like 



many men who stand head-and- 
shoulders above their lieutenants, he 
sometimes mistook his personal hkes 
and dislikes for considered policy. He 
shielded favourites despite their per¬ 
sonal failings and lashed out against 
those he saw as intriguers. His deeply- 
embedded suspicion of Lee Kuan Yew 
soured the brief experiment of a united 
Malaysia-Singapore ; and when the 
decision was t^en to push Singapore 
out of the federation, me Tunku took 
counsel only with his own thoughts. 
As one Alliance party leader remarked ‘ 
of that great turning-point, “ The 
Tunku was a dictator in those days.” 

An that changed in May, 1969.. 
No one wants to think about what 
happened then. Both the Tunku and 
the National Operations Council have 
pubMsl^ oficial ^ versions ; neither 
really comes ‘ to tenns with what was 
behind the .race riots. The world press 
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The Tunku's got a nice, easy swing 


gave Its own story at the time, and 
that story was so unpalatable in Kuala 
Lumpur that few western newspapers 
were allowed beyond the airport. 'Fhere 
IS no poant now in cutting into an old 
wound. But the shadow of May 13th 
hangs over Malaysia today. It was 
more than a day when a mob of 
frustrated Malays, disappointed by a 
recent election in which the ruling 
Alliance had lost ground and provoked 
by Chinese street rallies, reminded the 
world that “ to run amok ” is a Malay 
phrase. 

The kilbngs that follow^ gave a 
glimp^ of the well of potential violence 
that lies under the surface of Malay¬ 
sian society. Malays and Chinese 
were suddenly pitted against eadi 
other. The social consensus that the 
Tunku had laboured to preserve 
seemed to crumple, and the demo¬ 
cratic process coUapsed with it. The 
forms of Westminster gave way to de 
facto military rule, and the country 
was declared to be in a state of emer- 
gem^. All the Tunku’s liberal hopes 
seized to have Vanished like a dream, 
“tn this h6ur of need,** he told his 
people, “ I pray to Allah to secure 
you against ail dangers.** 

May 13th has not been repeated. 
When the anniversary of the ‘^day 
that sighed^* came i^nd last year, 
tai3hs Md armoured kepi watch 
over half*d€s^jted streets. But die first 
May i3di h warning flare, a ques* 
tiou mark dm k sfijH suspended over 
Mdaysian ^society, tor some of .the 
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people who were in Kuala Lumpur 
then, It will be impossible to forget 
the killings or the small bands of 
Malays who put on the black saxongs 
and the white or red headbands of 
those who go to wage holy war. The 
riots could l>e repeated if the Malays 
who feel Chat they have been left on 
the foigotten fringes of the country*s 
economic development are not given 
a constructive outlet for their frustra¬ 
tions. 

Since the nots, .parliament has been 
suspended. The cabinet has worked 
under the eye of a National Operations 
Council responsible for security. Until 
late last year, political debate was 
largely confined to the closed sessions 
of the National Consultative Council. 
The Tunku’s parting gift to hus country 
last September was pronuse that 
pariiament would be restored in 
February. But there is a general feel¬ 
ing, echoed by the Tui^u himself, 
that the new parliament will be '*on 
trial.*’ Some Alliance leaders are 
known to feel that Westminster demo¬ 
cracy has failed to satisfy Malaysia*]! 
political needs, and the influential 
government-oriented newspaper Utusan 
Melayu has hinted that it might be 
necessary for the army to take direct 
action. In any case, the National 
Operations Council will continue to 
function as the supreme arbiter of 
Malaysian politics. 

Rute Without parliament, after the 
ra^ riotSi has brou^t into question 
the whede system of government <by 
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which MiaAaysia has been ruled 
since independence. The Tunku 
always aigued that any Malaysian 
government must rely on the working 
collaboration of Malay and non-Malay 
leaders. The Alliance was his pcditical 
machine. It is a coalition of three 
parties that represent the three major 
ethnic groups in western Malaysia: 
the United Malays National Organisa¬ 
tion (Umno), the Malaysian Indian 
Congress (MIC) and the Malaysian 
Chinese Association (MCA). But the 
Alliance has been knocked around in 
recent years. Today it looks less like 
a coalition of communaf interests than 
a vehicle for outright Malay rule. The 
Chinese arm has withered away, and 
there are problems in store for anyone 
who tries to recruit Chinese new blood 
for the Alliance. One of them is the 
suspicion with which the rank-and-file 
of the Umno tend to greet any new 
attempt to work out a compromise 
with the non-Malays 

The test for any future leader of 
Malaysia will be whether, on the one 
hand, he will be able to broaden the 
ruling coalition by bringing in more 
non-Malays and, on the other hand, 
whether he will be ready to clamp 
down on the “ young I'urks ” inside 
the Umno One of the nastiest legacies 
of May 13th was that Malaysian 
pohtics became more overtly racial than 
they used to be. The Malay moderates 
who still run things will have to try 
to perform a tncky balancing-act 
between the pressures from Malay 
extremists and the appeals of the 
Chinese community. It will not be as 
easy for all of them to transcend com¬ 
munal loyalties as it was for the 
Tunku, with his princely flair for 
placing himself above sectional interests 
One party is likely to continue to 
have primacy in Mallaysian politics. 
The government is basically recruited 
from the Umno, the Malay party 
whose founder, the brilliant and very 
human Dato Onn, was more or less 
booted out in the early 19509 when he 
tried to remould it as a multiracial 
oi^anisation. The Umno is the political 
home of the Malay moderates. The 
parties it has to compete with for Malay 
votes—the Pan Malay Islamic party 
(PMIP), on the right, and the Party 
Rakyat, on the left, voice much more 
radical demands. The Umno leaders 
wall be held responsible by dieir own 
community for the defence of the 
privileges for Malays diat are 
entrenched in the constitution. No 
Malay b ready to admit the possibility 
that a non-M^y could ever become 
the country’s prime minister. 
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The inheritors 

Malaysia «today is ruled by intelligent 
pragmatists. Tun Razak, the prime 
minister, stood at the Tunku’s elbow 
for many years. He is a more silent, 
less outward-going man, with a rather 
military style—accustomed to working 
from Operations Rooms and Red 
Books. In the months ahead he will 
pnobaiMy be concerned to prove his 
independence from the Tunku. The 
new diplomatic overtures to mainland 
China, while they do not openly con¬ 
flict with anything that was said while 
the Tunku was still in power, are one 
sign to the outside world that the 
Malaysian government is going to make 
an effort to appear less pro-western, 
and in particular less anglophile. 

Tun Razak is flanked by Tun Dr 
Ismail, the deputy prime minister and 
the strong man of the cabinet, and by 
Fan Sri Ghazali Shafle, the volatile 
former permanent secretary of the 
foreign ministry who has been given 
sweeping new powers as minister for 
national unity and co-ordinataon. Tun 
Ismail is an upright, seemingly incor¬ 
ruptible man who is look^ to by 
non^Malays as the leader jvho will be 
strong enough 'to put his foot down on 
the Malay radicals. He tried his hand 
at high-level diplomacy late last year. 
He IS also one of those who sees the 
need to restore cordial relations with 
Singapore, and he worked in close 
liaison with Lee Kuan Yew when the 
two countries were united to root out 
communist elements in the unions and 
the universities. Unfortunately, he is 
a sick man and his political career may 
be cut short. 

I'an Sri Ghazali Shafle is the firefly 
of the new administration, a man of 
many ideas, which he expresses with 
boundless enthusiasm. He is a former 
career civil servant who has never 
faced an election, and has never built 
up a large personal following. But he 
occupies one of Kuala Lumpur’s com¬ 
manding heights. As minister for co¬ 
ordination, he has the job of knocking 
the heads of his ministerial colleagues 
together before cabinet meetings begin. 
That makes him a kind of super-whip. 

As minister for national unity, he has 
the aM-important brief of trying to 
restore racial harmony. That porffoHo 
is almost limitless. Already Ghazali has 
extended his powers at the expense 
of the ministry of finance, setting up 
his own Genei^ Planning Unit i^er 
Rama Iyer to compete with the 
ministry of finance’s Economic 
Planning Unit. He was the man 
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behind the Second Malaysia DeveiDp* 
ment Plan, due to be published «oon> 
that win dictate the frameworii for 
economic growth over the next five, 
years. The plan is designed to promote 
social reform as much as economic 
development and the men who have 
helped to write it quanrd with tfie 
idea that growth in the ^np is xjoott 
imjMitant than the soaal uses of 
national wealth. 

Ghazali is a crusader, a man with a 
strong sense of mission and a dramatic 
way of expressing himself. “ Tun Razak 
gave me a hundred days to take 
counsel with myself and find a way,” 
he will say. Ghazali believes that the 
nation can only be welded together if 
the government can close the gulf 
between rich and poor, between the 
uiban and the rural population. That 
divide is not purely racial. But it took 
explosive racial form in May, 1969, 
when frustrated Malays who were new 
arrivals in the City from “ upcountry ” 
vented their feeling of alienation and 
redundancy. 

The simple facts are that most 
townsmen are non-Malays and that 
most peasants are Malays, and that 
the Chinese run most of the local 
businesses. Ghazali complains that the 
cultural process has even made that 
look like a fact of nature, and will 
quote a nursery-rhyme he learned in 
the cradle that pictured lazy, affable 
Malays rocking in their haanmocks 
While the Chinese slaved to make 
fortunes in the'ir Shops. 

Ghazali has his own answer to 
racial friction : a programme of “ rural 
urbanisation.” l1iis will mean two 
things: bringing the Malays to the 
towns and taking new towns to the 
Malays through the systematic decen¬ 
tralisation of industry. He has got his 
psychology right when he talks of the 
overwhelming sense of alienation that 
many Malays feel when they come to 
the city for the first time and find that 
nearly all the little businesses and shops 
are Chinese. An educated civil servant 
in Kota Bharu spoke for many when 
he said that ” You might as well go to 
Hongkong as to Kuala Lumpur.” But 
whedier Ghazali has got the economics 
right is a different and rather un¬ 
settling question. It is one of the para¬ 
doxes of Malaysian politics that a 
master of global realpolitik who ran the 
foreign ministry brilliandy has been 
turned into an economic overlord. 
Ghazali’s target is to give the Malays 
a 85 per cent share in commerce and 
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mdijinry wi^n one generation: “ We 
have a fission, and we have no alter¬ 
native/’’ 'Hiat may be true. But if they 
rudi ^ it <tDO fart, they coi^ bring 
the economy tumbling down around 
their heads. 

One of those who will help to pre¬ 
vent anything like that happening is 
Tun Tan Siew Sin. The scion of a 
wealthy and distinguished Chinese 
family in Malacca, Tun Tan returned 
to the ministry of finance at Tun 
Razak's invitation. His problem is that 
as leader of the MCA, he speaks only 
for a thin upper crust of big Chinese 
businessmen. He is a remarkable 
administrator, but he lacks a power- 
base. Some of his Chinese critics attack 
him as a collaborator.” That is unjust 
as well as ungenerous. His services 
have been invaluable to 'the govern¬ 
ment, and the remarkably comfortable 
l)alance of payiments position is partly 
due to his sober budgeting. But 
the fact remains that if die Alliance 
party is ever to fulfil its original 
promise as a coalition of convnunal 
interests, it may have to lo<A beyond 
Tun Tan and the MCA for credible 
Chinese leadership. Tun Tan is too 
intelligent not to see that. He believes 
fervently in the idea of “a leader for 
the Malaysian Chinese ” and has 
offered to step down if a Chinese with 
more public appeal comes forward to 
replace him. his own lack of real 
backing in his own community is one 
sign of the dangers that lie in wait 
for a Chinese leader who tries to work 
within the Alliance. 

Tun Razak’s biggest political prob¬ 
lem is to make the Malays and Chinese 
work in tandem. His success will hinge 
on whether he can win the confidence 
of some of the Chinese parties that 
are alive and kicking, and that in turn 
depends on how he faces up to the 
Malay radicals. There are two groups 
in Malaysian politics that might pro¬ 
vide alternative leadership to sene¬ 
scent MCA. The first is the Gerakan 
party, the second the Sarawak United 
People’s party (Supp). The Gerakan is 
in theory a multiracial party. But its 
members are mostly Chinese. In the 
ip6^ elections, the Gerakan won eight 
of the 37 opposition seats in parliament 
and captured the state government of 
Penang. Its secretary-general. Dr Tan 
Chee Koon, is an austere man of the 
oppositiion who spends much of his time 
running a tiny surgery in the poorer 
part of Kuala Lumpur. He is susj^cious 
of ” deals ” w^ the government^ and 
the fact thiy Ug was once involv^ in 
the leftist Front makes him 

suspect to tomt Umno politicians. 
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Dato Ong, the Chmesa naw boy 


But Dr Lim Chong Eu, the Gerakan 
leader who is chief minister in Penang, 
is cast in a different mould. He has 
plenty of friends in the government 
circles, and he once belonged to the 
MCA. At heart he is a pragmatist more 
interested in tactics than in ideology. 
As chief minister in Penang, he has 
been a highly efficient and enterprising 
administrator who has reshaped the 
state economy and built up an extra¬ 
ordinary rapport with the men in 
Kuala Lumpur. He is sufficiently 
realistic to welcome the idea of a work¬ 
ing arrangement with the government. 

The Supp, in contrast, is a Borneo 
Chinese party with old communist 
associations. It surprised almost every¬ 
one when it was drawn into a new 
state coalition government after the 
elections in Sarawak last June. The 
party has changed character since then. 
Mr Stephen Yong has played an 
important role as deputy chief minister 
and last December the party leader, 
Dato Ong Kee Hui, was admitted to 
the federal cabinet. But the moderates 
have already run into something like 
a rank-and-file revolt. The party’s left 
wing is making a frontal assault on the 
policy of “ tactical concession.” 

No one is quite sure how the 
Alliance is going to evolve. Will the 
MCA eventually disappear—or will it 
succeed in recruiting some bright 
young men and, more important, in 
winning back Chinese support? Secur¬ 
ing the approval of the non-Malays is 
essential toth to the government’s pro¬ 
gramme of national reconciliation and 
to its plans for social reform. 

There is a bewildering profusion of 
political parties in Malaysia. Basically, 
there are two lines of divisiem: race 
and wealth. They do not correspond. 
The MCA represents the wealthiest 
Chinese, while the (theoretically multi¬ 


racial) Labour party draws from those 
at the lower end of the soak. Both the 
Pan Malay Islamic party and the 
Party Rakyat tend to attract poorer 
Malays than those who fonn the back¬ 
bone of the Umno. The Democratic 
Action party (DAP), a direct offshoot 
of Lee Kuan Yew’s PAP in Singapore, 
is in a rather unique position. Dis¬ 
trusted and hounded by the govern¬ 
ment as an agent for what the Tunku 
and others feared to be a Singaporean 
attempt to capture power in Kuala 
Lumpur, it still ranks as the strongest 
opposition party in ^alayria. Its 
dedicated secretary-general, Lim Kit 
Siang, was released from prison late 
last year and returned with something 
of a martyr’s aura to denounce the 
Internal Security Act and the way the 
government dealt with its critics. So 
long as the rift between Malaysia and 
Singapore is not bridged, the DAP will 
be looked upon by Malay leaders as 
a subversive “ fifth column.” 

Finally, there are those who have 
decided that violence is the only way 
to bring about the kind of political 
changes they want. The communists 
are still in open revolt along the Thai 
lx>rder and over in Sarawak. There 
are signs that a trickle of young 
Chinese recruits is still getting through 
to them. There will be more if the 
government’s attempts to improve the 
lot of the Malays weigh too heavily on 
the Chinese. 

A great deal depends on the for¬ 
bearance and diplomacy of the present 
government. It is a government of 
reasonable men. But because most of 
them are Malays, 'they may be exposed 
to a dangerous temptation : to tempor¬ 
ise with the wild men among thc^ir 
following. There is a big difference 
between giving the px>orer Malays 
special privileges and reserved places 
in business and the universities and 
trying to grab from the Chinese or to 
push incompetent men to the front 
just because they were bom in a 
kampong. The present Malaysian poli¬ 
tical system is not founded on equity. 
As one Umno leader put it, “ If we 
talked of equality, we would be thrown 
out tomorrow.” The system is built 
on the idea that the Tunku expressed 
when he said that the Malay enjoys 
special advantages for the same reason 
that the poor golfef is given a handi¬ 
cap : so that he can con^ete at the 
same time as he is learning to play. 

It is the responsibility of die Malay 
leadership not to at>use its political 
primacy. There are plenty of voices 
from the back stalls that are calling 
for it to do just that. 
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It’s a popular notion that 
anything grows in 
Singapore and M^aysia. 
Certainly the soil produces 
abundantly. But climate • 
isn’t enough. Only with 
planned management 
can its full potential be 
realised. 

The right management 
and technical skills are 
essential if investment- 



human and capit^l-is to 
give the desired returns. 

It is largely.these skills, 
flourishing in the 
enlightened economic 
environment of Singapore 
end Malaysia, that have 
enabled the Cold Storage 
Oroup of Companies to 
achieve continued growth 
oVdt the years. The last 
five years, for example: 


_ 1965 • _ 1970^ 

Turnover ___ $64 (in millions) $94.3 

Profits before taxation 4.2 _ ^ _ 11.2 

Capital Employed ' 41.8 . „ _ 58.7 

Return, on Capital Employed 10.0% _ 19.1% 


Manufacturers of Magnolia ice cream, i^iHter, stenliied milk, sweetened cpndiBinaed nulk Magnolia squaafies, oordlale, fruit drinks and 
soya bean drinks-* ice and garbon S^p^lne bread and confectionery-*delfrgenlejsnd adhesives-p-SupermairKM operatorsk^taterers 

—ShfdivIdtuaHers—Refrigdratad stOf^^dpeciellsta-^Oil rig services—IMportdra and 6ij^ftere^-»PhariTiaceut(cal$i^Dafnr farmers. 

Pleas e address enquiries td'; 

The Cold StscHK^ of Cc^napanies Empire Oook; Singipored 

SOMM 

AUslnMtHi#l0iMto>QkeTiiHltGwP^U4^Jep^et,8ydnCK N.S.M 
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Malays for the Malays 


There are two sorts of Malay radi¬ 
calism. One is the traditional, back¬ 
ward-looking attitude of Malay 
supremacists like the Pan Malay 
Islamic party, which has its roots in 
the more b^kward states on the 
eastern flank of the central high¬ 
lands. The PMIP is the party of those 
who are devoted to preserving the 
whole ancient apparatus of Malay rule 
—the sultanates, the Moslem courts 
and so on. Its leaders have sometimes 
indulged in wild adventurist dreams 
of Melayu Raya, or “ greater 
Malaysia : >thait liit, the political union 
of die Mailay peoples of the South 
China Sea. Sukarno’s agents worked 
closely with them in the days of con¬ 
frontation and Thali officdals have 
alleged 'tlmt some members of the 
PMIP sitate government of Kdantan 
have been in cahoots with the Moslem 
separatists of southern Thailand. 

Then there is the other sort of Malay 
radicalism, the kind which appeals to 
students and young intellectuals and 
which is given political expression by 
the Party Rakyat. The Party Rakyat 
talks of class revolution and of sweep¬ 
ing away the “ relics of feudalism.” 
Both kinds of radicalism insist on the 
need to give more of the country’s 
wealth to the poor Malays faster than 
would be practicable or desirable. The 
difference is that one lot says that this 
should be done because the Malays 
are the “ sons of the soil ”; the 
other, because they are an “ oppressed 
class.” Their different approach partly 
reflects the basic divide between the 
remote, provincial and fiercely con¬ 
servative society of the east coast of 
the peninsula and the modern, faster- 
moving society of the west coast. 

The state of Kelantan is part of the 
Malay heartland. It also possesses one of 
the two state governments that the 
Alliance was unable to capture at the 
la.<t elections. (The other is in Penang.) 
Driving up the west coast of Malaysia, 
from Johore Bharu to Penang, one is 
moving through a world that is basi¬ 
cally Chinese. Penang and Malacca 
have the feel of Chinese cities. So does 
Kuala Lumpur, despite the soaring 
gilded minarets of the new mosque. 
But the east coast is a different world, 
a world of palm-trees and fishing-boats, 
where the muezzin’s call rings out over 
the kampongs at dusk and dawn—“ a 
comer of the globe,” as Sir Hugh 
Clifford wrote, “where the world is 
very old.” Sitting in the old Euit^)ean 


club at Kota Bharu in Kelantan, when 
the cool of evening starts to close in, 
one can watch the local Chinese traders 
downing their brandy as they play 
poker into the night for terrifying 
stakes. But around the town a Chinese 
face is rare and most of the small 
shops are run by Malays. 

This is the stronghold of the PMIP. 
Its leaders believe with a fundamen¬ 
talist fervour in the doctrine of Malay 
supremacy and go out to do battle at 
the polls with the spirit of warriors 
marching to a holy war. The Alliance 
party was unable to steal their local 
support away at the last election, 
although Tun Razak offered the people 
of Kelantan financial subsidies almost 
amounting to manna from heaven if 
they voted for his men. At the same 
time, Kelantan is a place where respect 
for tradition runs so deep that no one 
complains when the Sultan buys him¬ 
self a new custom-built Rolls-Royce 
although there is not enough money 
to provide basic schooling. The PMIP 
calls out to the old Adam in many 
Malays. Its goals and its values belong 
to an age before the mass immigration 
of the Chinese and before the rise of 
the modern economy. That is why it 
will remain a local product—part of 
that remoter, more backward society 
across the jagged spine of the central 
ranges. 

There is a new kind of Malay 
radicalism emerging on the west coast, 
the emerging ideology of campus mal¬ 
contents who have read a bit of Marx, 


new left has been saring about “ neo* 
colonialism” and wno are genuiiMiy 
worried about the fact that the 
Chinese continue to enjoy educatioDal 
advantages. The new government sat 
out the first confrontation with the 
student radicals last October. That 
was when a crowd of Malay students 
(many of them from Kelantan and 
the east coast) stormed around the 
campus of the University of Malaya 
burning bilingual sim and pmnting 
out the English words on the sides erf 
buses. 

They did have something to com¬ 
plain about. Many of them had come 
to the university on government scholar¬ 
ships after inadequate schooling, and 
found themselves obliged to study 
courses in English despite the fact that 
Bahasa Malaysia was proclaimed the 
“ national language ” in 1967. It is 
understandable that many of them 
drop out before they have finished 
their first year. The vice-chancellor, 
Professor Ungku Aziz, pointed out that 
the top 200-(^d students in the school 
leaving lists come from five schools on 
the west coast, and they are all 
normally Chinese. What the angry 
young men of the Malay Language 
Society were calling for was a faster 
changeover to the use of Malay as 
the sole language for university 
instruction than the government has 
been ready to countenance : they want 
all Arts courses to be conducted in 
Malay by 1978. 

There was no immediate response 
from the university authorities after 
the vandalism took place. The 
moderate leaders of the Students’ 
Union criticised the radicals’ rampage, 


who have caught a whiff of what the 



Malay studants ara shouting ioudar 
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but they were forced to retract their 
comments at a public meeting. What 
was interesting was that, while the 
government steered clear of the 
incident, the Tunku (speaking as 
university chancellor) lambasted the 
Language Society and let it be known 
that he thought that “students are 
there to study and if they cannot stick 
to it but go around causing trouble, 
they can get out.“ It is true that the 
Language Society docs speak for people 
with legitimate complaints. But it set 
the scene for more violent protests. 

What IS most alanning is that so many 
of the young radicals seem to become 
victims of their own emotions—and 
that applies also to some of the staff 
members, especially in the department 
of Malay studies, who are providing 
the intellectual backbone. Dr Ismail 
Hussein, a lecturer in Malay Studies, 
complained for example that: “ We 
are still being persecuted by the world 
press. They took the blood of the 
Malays after May 13th.” He also 
pointed out that 90 per cent of his 
Malay students are the children of 
peasants. T'heir origins, together with 
the socialist leavening of their univer¬ 
sity experience, explains why they are 
increasingly impatient of tradition and 
what they call “ the vestiges of 
feudalism.’* 

I’he only party that the student 
ladicals seem to have much time for 
is the Party Rakyat, which has dts 
headquarters in Penang. The party is 
not organised along communal lines, 
and its leaders are trying to substitute 
a class-analysis of Malaysian politics 
tor a purely racial one. That places 
It fairly close to the Malay wing of 
the Malayan Communist party, and 
Its young leader Kassim Ahmaci (an 
austere ideologue who ekes out a living 
as a part-time tutor) does not deny 
that he sees violent revolution as a final 
solution. Off campus, he is unlikely to 
get much of a hearing. Too many 
Malays remember what went on 
Ixftween 1948 and i960. 

But the Umno has spawned its own 
brood of “ young Turte.” Some of the 
spokesmen for the “ new wave ” were 
tossed out of the party in 1969 at the 
Tunku’s insistence. Some of those 
whose cardinal sin was %o criticise the 
Tunku’s own benign autocracy—men 
like Musa Hitam, a rising young comet 
in the junior ranks of the Alliance 
ministry a couple of years ago —may 
be finding their way back into the fold. 
But the future of Or. Mahathir bin 
Muhammad, the klexxk|gii!st of the move¬ 
ment, is still in^do^ifat^ At present, he 


is quietly practising medicine in the 
northern town of Alor Star, and his 
book “The Malay Dilemma” (pub¬ 
lished in Singapore) can only be bought 
under the counter. But most educated 
Malays seem to have read it. 

Dr Mahathir is an apologist for the 
idea that the Malays have to be given 
permanent privileges. He sees the 
Malays as the rightful owners of the 
Malayan peninsula. But because they 
are biologically weak (through in- 
breeding and “ marriages of the 
unfit ”) they have to be hedged around 
with special rights and prerogatives or 
else they will be swamped by the 
vigorous, enterprising Chinese. That 
logic looks insulting to the young 
Malays who arc rising by their own 
efforts in business or the civil service. 
But it holds out a great temptation for 
Malays on the make : to sit back and 
rely on state favours. Dr Mahathir 
argues that state “ encouragement ” 
lor the Malays should extend to giving 
wholly unqualified Malays a hefty 
share in the ownership and control of 
industry. He claims it is worthwhile 
to appoint Malays without either 
capital or relevant experience to the 
boards of companies because that will 


GNP plus 

That problem can be stated simply. It 
is the visible inequality of wealth in 
what is basically a very rich country, 
without a “ starvation line.” The con¬ 
trast between rural poverty and the 
easier life of the towns is neither 
absolute nor simply a matter of race. 
After all, the highly-urbanised state of 
Penang, with a large Chinese popula¬ 
tion, has one of the country’s highest 
unemployment rates. But it is the 
racial colouration that makes the 
problem explosive. The accompanying 
charts make it pretty Obvious why the 
Malays have become resentful of the 
position the Chinese enjoy in com¬ 
merce and industry. Non-Malays 
(Chinese, Indians and Exvropeans) 
dominate the modern sectors of the 
economy. 

In 1967, only just over 9 per cent of 
the top business executives were 
Malays, and just under 14 per cent of 
the technicians. While 43 ^r cent of 
non-Malay workers were employed in 
the modem sectors, 66 per cent of the 
Malays belonged to the lower income 
brackets of the traditional sector—most 
of them were simple padi-farmers. Non- 
Malays were much more highly uifcan- 


give them status and the chance to 
make money; “ From the point of view 
of racial ego, the unseemly existence 
of Malay tycoons is essential.” 

Dr Mahathir is an ultra, a Malay 
for the Malays. In his eyes, the fact 
that the Malays constitute a bare half 
of the country’s total population and 
that most of the Chinese were bom 
there can never shake the basic 
principle that the Malays have 
inalienable rights as the first-comers. 
“The mere claim of loyalty does not 
justify citizenship.” His ideas are 
pernicious because he is always on the 
look-out for short-cuts? Most intelli¬ 
gent Malaysians have come to accept 
the idea that racial harmony can only 
be made possible if the Malays are 
given special help to make their way 
into business and the universities. But 
to argue that they should be pushed 
to the top simply because they were 
born Malays is a prescription for inept 
administration, mediocre education 
and social unrest. Getting jobs for the 
hoys IS not a way of making social 
revolution. But equally, it does not 
help to turn a blind eye to the very 
real social problem that the Malaysians 
have to contend with. 


ised : almost two-thirds worked in 
the towns, compared with fewer than 
one-third of the Malays. And the 
contrast between the relative stake of 
the two groups in the ownership of 
plantations and commercial enterprises 
was even more striking. In 1967, non- 
Malays owned 79.6 per cent of the 
“ total establishments ” in western 
Malaysia (most of them tiny) and 95.5 
per cent of the “ Malaysian-owned 
establishments.” 

All these figures have to be read 
with one basic reservation in mind : 
that poverty is a serious problem for 
the Chinese and the Indians as well as 
the Malays. It is also true that figures 
for 1970 would probably look a bit 
more balanced, as a result of pioneer 
industrial deveilopment, government 
recruilliinlg policy and the activities of 
organisations like Mara (the Council 
of Trust for the indigenous People). 
Up-to-date information on this particu¬ 
larly touchy subject is hard to come 
by, but it is symptomatic that by the 
end of 1968 M^ays were the pro¬ 
prietors of 43 per cent of 135 pioneer 
industries—a sign of a new policy of 
government selection. But the lack of 
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trained manpower and entrepreneurial 
skills is not easy to overcome. In those 
pioneer concerns, only 13 per cent of 
the managerial staflf were Malays. 
Higher standards of education among 
non-Malays also have to be taken into 
account, and it is significant that 
Malays have always found it hard to 
get into the scientific and technical 
faculties of the university. 

Since the race riots, the government 
has been concerned to work out a 
sU%*^*gy for economic development 
that would also help to bring about 
racial harmony. Their problem is how 
to get more Malays on to the bottom 
rung of the industrial ladder without 
pushing Chinese off the other end. One 
obvious technique has been the quota 
system : requiring pioneer companies 
to employ a racially balanced staff 
and slowly bringing pressure to bear 
on older concerns to do likewise. But 
there are two broader approaches. 

The first is to tackle, the problem of 
rural poverty directly, througlli tcch- 
nicail innovaition, land recliamation 
projects and soaifal reform. The govern¬ 
ment has been fairly cautious in 
attempting what Professor Ungku Aziz, 
its chief adviser on rural poverty, calls 

the modification of institutional 
structures ”—that is, cutting down the 
role of middlemen and money-lenders, 
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providing a comprehensive state credit 
scheme and expanding rural co-opera- 
tiv^. Rural indcbtewss is It basic 
sociftl problem. TTiere were 211 pawn¬ 
shops operating in western Malaysia 
last year, for exac^le, charging interest 
rates of up to to per cent. There 
is a Federal Agricultural Marketing 
Authority (Fama) and a Padi and 
Rice Marketing Board, but so far the 
state has only assumed responsibility for 
marketing padi produce from about 6 
per cent of the total rice-growing area. 
The activities of another state bcdy, the 
Federal Land Development Authority, 
have been more significant. By the end 
of 1969, it had opened up about 
250,000 acres of unused land to peasant 
cultivators. The FDLA also plays a 
major part in the diversification of 
plantation crops and recently helped 
to open new sugar cane estates in 
Perils. 

The second basic approach is one 
close to Tan Sri Ghazali’s heart 
and is already being successfully im¬ 
plemented in Penang. It is based on 
the assumption that more Malays 
should be brought into industry and 
into the cities. Only one in 11 
Malays in the peninsula is a townsmab 
at the moment, and it is doubtful 
whether the countryside can support 
the whole of a new generation. Un¬ 
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employment already nilM at about 
per cent over the country as a whole| 
and figures of up to 12 per cent an i 
cited for Kuala Lumpur and the uibai 
areas. Close government supervision oi 
the industrialisation programme ii 
designed to ensure that more jobs, and 
a bigger share in the ownership, are 
provid^ for Malays. And the kind of 
training scheme that Dr Lim Chong 
£u is gating started in Penai^ 
vides an ^ock, a way of integiaeing 
untrained labour into industry. Dr 
Lim’s scheme provides base-grade jobs 
for migrants from the countryside as 
parking attendants or garage hands 
while th^ attend rigorous night-school 
courses. They are pwd very little, but 
they are helped with transport and 
housing, and at the end of it they 
can hope for a job in something like 
the new electronics complex round 
Bayan Lepas airport. It is a modest 
scheme, requiring limited capital, and 
for that reason is likely to work. 

The programme of “ rural uiban- 
isation ” will only be successful 
in the long run if the government 
encourages rational industrial growth. It 
has been fairly universal experience, 
for example, that it k always more 
productive to bring labour to industry 
than to try to do it the other way 
round ; and there has been a bit of 
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The Right Products- 
in the Right Place 
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Raleiqh Cycles (Malaysia) Bar had factory and offices at 
Batu Tiqa Industiial Estate An Associate Company of Raleigh Industries L td England and the 
largest bicycle manufacturing plant in the Malaysia and Singapore regions 


Malaysia a nation which welcomes new 
ideas new products and new investments 
now supplies the requirements of its own 
bicycle market with products made in the 
recently established factory at Batu Tiga 
Industrial Estate outside Kuala Lumpur 

Officially opened in 1969 by the Deputy 
Prime Minister of Malaysia Raleigh Cycles 
(Malaysia) Berhad a public company 
whose shares are held by Raleigh 
IndLStries Ltd Majlis Amanah Ra Ayat 


and other Malaysian investors produces a 
range of British styled Roadster and Light 
Tourist bicycles under brand names such 
as Raleigh Rudge Hercules and Robin 
Hood names which have been well 
known to Malaysia for well over 50 years 

The opening of this plant was a further step 
in the continued growth of Raleigh 
Industries whose firm home base was 
built over 80 years ago Now part of an 
international engineering group Raleigh 


whilst being the acknowledged world 
leaders of bicycle design and manufacture 
have diversified into many other fields 
including wheeled and garden toys prams 
and pushchairs car and commercial vehicle 
seating and a very wide range of plastic 
and sintered products for many facets of 
general engineering industries 

Raleigh puts the right products in the right 
place 




RALEIGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED, NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 

Company an advanced international engineering group 



Leading shippers of Malaysian tropical hardwoods 


Shipping dry, kiined and machined timbers 
2 woodworking plants 37 kiln-drying units 

Annual K.D. production: 25,000,000 super ft. 
Annual exports: 50-55,000,000 super ft. 

Storage capacity: 10,000,000 super ft. 


If you want TIMBER—not waste, why not insist on kiln-dried 
or even semi-finished or fully machined products? 


ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORATION (M)SDN.BHD. 


Straits Times Buliding, 

P.O. Box 2636 e 
K uaia Lumpur, Malaysia. 
Telephone Nos.: 25265/9 
C^j^^Address ; AMTRATIM 


Denmark House, 

P.O. Box 658, 

Singapore 1. 

Telephone Nos.: 75001/7 
Cable Address : AMTRATIM 
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wild talk in Kuala Lumpur lately about 
the kind of widescale decentralisation 
of industry and creation of new towns 
that is simply impractical at this stage. 
There is plenty of room, on the other 
hand, for fairly elementary processing 
complexes closer to the raw materials 
—pineapple canning is the obvious 
example but a lot more can be done 
with rubber processing. One interesting, 
if minor, experiment began late last 
year with the fonnation of a company 
by the Capital Investment Gomimittee to 
handle exports of east coast handicrafts. 
The silverware and textiles of Kelantan 
and Trengganu are remarkably beauti¬ 
ful and, as yet, their export potential 
has hardly been sounded. As Malaysia 
expands its tourist industry, it has a 
tremendous fund of local craftsman¬ 
ship to supply souvenirs and objets 
d’art. 

The initial emphasis of Malaysia’s 
industrialisation programme is, sensibly, 
on encouraging lalbour-mtensive enter¬ 
prises that will help to suck in the 
reserve of registered unemployed. 
Electronics is the industry that is 
expanding most rapidly (partly as the 
rhain-reartion from what is happening 
in Singapore). It is very much an air- 
lK>rne operation, with American firms 
flying in parts for assembly and then 
flying the products out again. The big¬ 
gest set-up so far is in Penang, where 
Penang Electronics, barked by the 
Americans, has plans for four factories 
to put together transistor radios. A 
second company, backed by the Japan¬ 
ese, may start up there in the near 
future. Japanese investment already 
ex'tends to other industries such as 
paper, kaolin and processed ilmenite. 
The danger involved in relying too 
fieavily on export-oriented electronics 
plants is that the industry is notoriously 
vulnerable to markeit fluctuations. Dr 
Lim Chong Eu in Penang is trying to 
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beat that by using local raw materials 
(like wooden casing) and encouraging 
the opening up of local markets. 

The whole tempo of foreign invest¬ 
ment in Malaysia is gathering pace* 
In the first half of 1970, 88 pioneer 
enteqarises were approved by the 
Capital Investment Committee, com¬ 
pared with 180 in the whole of 1969. 
There are still some sizeable deterrents. 
Some businessmen still complain of 
unreasonable delays in getting official 
approval for new projects. A bigger 
factor is the official requirement that 
51 |>er cent of the equity capital of 
pioneer companies should be reserved 
for local participation. One of the 
saving graces of that provision, as Tun 
Tan Siew Sin pointed out in London 
last year, is that it has not been 
rigorously enforced. Foreign firms 
which are fully export-oriented are in 
practice allowed to hold on to as much 
of tlie equity as they like. But it is 
harder to break into the Malaysian 
niarkot. The domestic market of more 
than 10 million people is, of course, 
large enough for a policy of import 
substitution to make a lot of sense and, 
indeed, car assembly plants and cigar¬ 
ette and drink factories are springing 
up fast. Good communications (though 


Science on the 

On the face of it, the Malaysian 
economy still looks enviably buoyant: 
there is a healthy balance of payments 
surplus and foreign exchange reserves 
amount to comfortably more than 
$US620 nwl'Hon (£260 million). The 
Malaysian dollar is one of the stablest 
currencies in the world. But the 
economy remains structurally un.sound. 
Despite the current stress on indus¬ 
trialisation and agricultural diversifi¬ 
cation, ithree-fifths of the money earned 
by exports comes from the two trad¬ 
itional commodities, rubber and tin. 
Both are notoriously vulnerable to 
price swings in the world markets. 
Rubber has been slowly slipping behind 
in the battle against synthetics ; and in 
reaching towards new markets 
Malaysia may have become danger¬ 
ously dependent on sales to Russia 
and China. Tin faces a diflferent prob¬ 
lem. The reserves that can be exploited 
without heavy capital investment are 
feared to be dwiridling fast. 

But the rubier men at any rate are 
not standing still. Science has suddenly 
come to the plantations, and the recent 
changes in the production and presen¬ 
tation of natural rubber are little short 
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the country still needs an east-west 
highway), easy access to raw materials 
and the local markets are all attractive 
to foreign investors. If the state is 
playing a large part in the irxlus- 
triaHsaition programme, it is less because 
ioreign investment was one of the 
tilings that trailed behind the target of 
the Firdt Malaysia Plan (1966-70) 
than because the planners have fairly 
explicit social, as well as economic, 
goals. 


plantations 

of revolutionar)'. I'he Rubber Research 
Institute has been trying out a new 
chemical stimulant called ethrel 
(technically known as chloroethylphos- 
phonic acid). The efifeots of smearing 
this innocuous-looking stuff on rubber 
trees are breathtaking. Ethrel can raise 
the yield of an acre of rubber from 
2,000 lb to 5,000 lb per year. And it 
is cheap to use : the cost works out 
at around £5 an acre. Using eithrel, 
it would be possible to double Malay¬ 
sian rubber production to a figure of 
around 2 million tons by 1975. But 
there are obvious drawbacks. It is 
unlikely that consumer demand for 
natural rubber could expand fast 
enough to absorb the increase in pro¬ 
duction, and the widespread use of 
ethrel would almost certainly lead to 
a serious slump in the already shaky 
rubber price. On the other hand, the 
Malaysians have only been testing the 
stimulant for about two years, and 
no one can be completely sure what 
its effects on the life of rubber trees 
are likely to be. It is remotely possible 
that all that spurting latex could sud¬ 
denly dr>' up. 

All the same, rubber producers do 
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have to modernise to keep their prices 
competitive with those for syr^etic 
rubier. The Malaysians have started 
pinning plastic bags to trees to gather 
the latex, and that in itself is a minor 
revolution since it means that tappers 
only have to go around once a month. 
On the other hand, the saving in 
labour could add to Malaysia’s grow¬ 
ing unemployment problem—and no 
one has quite worked out a way of 
stopping thieves making off with the 
bags in mid-stream. 

It is in the production of Malaysian- 
Standard Rubbers (SMR) that the most 
impressive progress has been made. 
Most natural rubber is still presented 
to consumers in ugly, unwieldy packets 
and is of uncertain quality, since it is 
graded purely by visual guesswork. 
SMR is scientifically tested and pre¬ 
sented in smooth, neady packaged 
sheets—easier on the eye (and the 
nose, curiously enough) and cheaper 
and simpler to handle. Standard rub¬ 
bers are also produced in a range of 
certified grades to meet with con¬ 
sumers* technical specifications—part 
of a switchover to laying the stress 
on sophisticated market requirements. 

SMR now represents about 20 per 
cent of Malaysia’s total rubber exports, 
and the proportion is growing fast. 
Smallholders have been able to benefit 
from the transition through the state 
marketing scheme and the state process¬ 
ing plants derigned especially to meet 
their needs. SMR is not flawless (some 
buyers have come back with minor 
complaints about the presence of 
foreign matter or non-conformity to 
grading) hut one of the best agricultural 
research centres in the world—the 
Rubber Researdh Institute—is ironing 
out the problems and in the long run 
the standard rubber scheme is probably 
Malaysia’s surest defence against the 
•incursions of synthetics. 

Over the past five years, the pro¬ 
ducers of synthetic ru'bber have been 
slowly widening their share of the rub¬ 
ber market. It is true that, over that 
whole period, there has been a surplus 
of •syndetic rubber, while die produc¬ 
tion of natural rubber has been chasing 
demand without ever quite catching 
up. But little by Kttle, the synthetic 
rubber producers have inched their 
share of the market up towards the 
60 per cent mark. (They have already 
reaped it in the Unit^ States, and 
it is an unsettling sign for Malaysia 
that a company like Firestone now 
puts 75 per cent synthetic rubber into 
its tyres.) Tentative figures produced 
by Ae International Rubber Group 
for wIiMd consumption of rubber in 


1970 suggested that 4.7 million of the 
7.7 million metric tons traded were 
synthetic. 

The feeling that natural rubber is 
still slipping back partly accounts for 
the painful price slumps last year. 
The Malaysians were reminded that a 
drop of a penny a pound on a yearly 
average slices something like £3.3 
million off the total export earnings. 
That makes the Federal Land Develop¬ 
ment Authority’s continued emphasis 
on rubber smallholdings look a bit 
questionable. But there is no immediate 
crisis in view and Malaysia can con¬ 
tinue to count on big markets in the 
communist block, where rubber demand 
goes on growing with industrialisation. 

But there is no alternative to 
Vigorous diversification. The growth 
areas in Malaysian agriculture are 
pineapples, cocoa, oil-palm, sugar cane 
and local foodstuffs. The government 
hopes to make the country self- 
sufficient in rice in the near future, 
and the Muda River scheme and the 
irrigation projects at Keniubu in 
Kelantan and ten other sites are 
intended to make double-cropping pos¬ 
sible over the best part of 500,000 


Rubber prices (Singapore) 



Tin prices ( Singapore) 



acres. It has not always been easy to 
instruct* traditional padd^armers in the 
ways of the “ green revolution,” and 
k will take rime to persuade them to 
accept the discipline of a year-round 
planting and harvesting cycle. The 
government jumped the gun a bk lalte 
last year when it introduced an experi¬ 
mental! ban on imported rice. But rice 
production for the year was up by 
about 80,000 tons. 

The cocoa acreage has also 
expanded rapidly over the past two 
years to over 16,000 acres. Grown 
under the shelter of coconut palms, 
cocoa is well suited to Malaysian con¬ 
ditions (and that especially applies to 
Sabah and Johore) and—equally 
iimportant in the eyes of the FLDA— 
It is perfectly adapted to the small¬ 
holder system. Cocoa has, of course, 
traditionally been farmed by peasant 
smallholders in the main producing 
country, Ghana, and is welcomed in 
Malaysia now that the government is 
trying to move away from the old 
plantation system. 

The phenomenal boom in palm oil 
production, in contrast, is almost 
entirely due to the initiative of a few 
big plantation companies' Last year, 
Malaysia became the world’s leading 
producer, and may be exporting 2.5 
million tons by 1980. The men on the 
oil palm estates will have to face their 
own marketing problems: there is 
going to be intensive competition from 
other edible oils, and enlightened 
managers see the need to keep prices 
down through advanced technology. 

The Malaysian.s are increasingly 
receptive to technical innovation, and 
recent experiments in the dehydration 
process called lyophilisation may be 
the clue to increased profitis from 
exported food products like fruit and 
fish. Several local companies, indluding 
Yeo Hiap Seng Canning and General 
Food Processing, are exploring the pos¬ 
sibility of cutting transport costs 
through dehydration There is a grow¬ 
ing market in Japan for expx^rts of fruit 
and especially bananas. 

The Malaysians seem to have got 
their priorities right. They are working 
from the bottom upwards—building 
a strong agricultural base for indus¬ 
trialisation. The high birth-rate and 
the problem of finding places for grow¬ 
ing numbers ok school-leavers are 
reasons for haste. So is the strong 
undertow of racia/l discontent. There 
are also opportunities to be seized in 
the other half of Malaysia, over the 
South China Sea, if the government 
can span the gulf of distance and of 
culture. 
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With a home on three continents and 
bankers who know local business cus¬ 
toms and practices, National Bank of 
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CDC has been in business for 22 years 
undertaking economic development by 
investment of money and supply of man¬ 
agement and technical services. 

in Malaysia and Singapore there are 
23 projects with a commitment of nearly 
£30 million of which over £21 million is 
already invested. Projects produce a 
number of commodities while commer¬ 
cial activities cover a wide range. 

Malaysia - Agriculture - CDC pion¬ 
eered the growing of oil palms and cocoa 
in East Malaysia. Industrial and township 
development. Infrastructure - power and 
water supplies. House mortgage finance 
- including Malaya Borneo Building 
Society. 

Singapore - Industriai and township 
development principally through the old 
established Singapore Factory Develop¬ 
ment Ltd. and more recently as a share¬ 
holder in the Development Bank of 
Singapore Ltd. 

Gommonwealtli 
Development Corporation 

Head Office: 33 Hill Street, London W1A3AR 

Malaysia Office: P.O. Box 494,13/15 Leboh 
Ampang, Kuala Lumpur 

Singapore Office: P.O. Box 3091, Mercantile 
Bank Chambers, 21 Raffles Place, Singapore 1 
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The world looks different from a longhouse 

It takes a long time to get from Kuala 
Lumpur to Kuching—^a good five hours 
in a Fokker Friendship—and Kota 
Kinabalu is farther away than Jakarta 
or Bangkok. Dii^nce is only one 
reason why the Malaysians have not 
found it easy to rule the two chunks 
of northern Borneo that they inherited 
from the British. Sarawak and Sabah 
were brought into the federation in 
1963 as the result of a pretty cynical 
bit of political arithmetic : the Tunku 
totted up the population figures and 
decided that there were enough 
Malays and other “ sons of the soil ” 
in British Borneo to keep the Chinese 
in a j>ermanent minority if they joined 
Malaysia at the same time as Singa¬ 
pore. Now that Singapore is on its own, 
some Borneo politicians are still asking 
themselves whether there is any good 
reason why they should be ruled from 
Kuala Lumpur instead of being 
allowed to set up a micro-federation 
of their own in northern Borneo. 

Secession is not a real threat to 
Malaysia. And there are some tangible 
reasons why it would not work. The 
biggest one is financial. Sarawak’s 
development plan is almost entirely 
dependent on federal money. Sabah> 
with its incredibly rich timber reserves, 
is in a rather different position. In 
1969 it contributed £25 million to 
Mabysia’s balance of trade surplus of 
£200 million, and the proportion has 
risen since. But even Sabah gets about 
half of its development finance from 
Kuala Lumpur. Both territories are 
desperately short of skilled labour and 
trained administrators. And their poli¬ 


tical future outside the federation 
would be very unceitain. After all, the 
Malaysians fought an undeclared war 
with the Indonesians over Borneo, and 
the Filipinos still growl occasionally 
about their paper claim to Sabah. 
Internally, the Sarawak insurgency is 
still very much alive, and the locals 
would have a tricky time if they had 
to deal with the deeply-rcx>ted com¬ 
munist organisation on their own. 

But there are still plenty of Iban 
and Chinese “ states’ rights men ” who 
resent what they see as a federal 
attempt to centralise authority in 
Kuala Lumpur and to impose a sys¬ 
tem of Malay (or, more exactly, Mos¬ 
lem) dominance. In Sabah the mainly 
Christian Kadazans have been com¬ 
plaining of “ religious persecution ” 
and the local Roman Catholic mission 
has listed priests and nuns who have 
been expelled or denied permanent 
residence permits by the Moslem 
government. The Malaysians have a 
dual task ahead of them in Borneo : 
to promote racial integration and to 
bridge the gulf between east and west 
Malaysia by economic development. 

Sarawak is a land of tremendous 
variety and colour. The sluggish river 
ports of Kuching and Sibu have started 
to bustle a bit lately, but Sarawak has 
always been geographically out of the 
way, off the major trade routes. The 
Brooke family (die “White Rajahs” 
of history) in a benignly autocratic way 
kept the European planters out but 
encouraged the large-scale immigration 
of Chinese peafsant farmers. Today, 
Sarawak is a country of smallholders, 


most of them fighting for land in the 
aralble pockets aroy^ Kuchifeng and 
south ot Sibu. 

Pepper u^ to be Sarawak’s boggest 
export, but erratic prices and a land 
policy that has kept the Chinese 
pepper-planters from expanding their 
hol^ngs have whittled down produc¬ 
tion. The state planners’ main emphasis 
hsLS been on rubber, the other tradi¬ 
tional export. Saraw^’s handicap here 
has been that the planters have been 
slower than in Sabah or the peninsula 
to take out old trees and put in higher 
yielding stock. Oil palm production is 
expanding, especially* in the north, 
around Miri. SarawsJc will continue to 
depend almost entirely on agriculture 
for its minute exjwrt trade (exports 
were only worth about £9 million in 
1969) unless the 20,000 barrels of oil 
that Shell is pumping up from under 
the waters off the northern coast each 
year turn out to be the start of an 
offshore oil rush. There is a bit of gold 
about, and some phosphates, and 
l)auxite that it is really uneconomic to 
exploit. There is no startling mineral 
wealth. There are, of course, vast forests 
(nine-tenths of Sarawak’s land surface 
is forested) and the state should <>e 
able to start sawing more timber in 
competition with Sabah. The planners 
are also trying to expand the local fish¬ 
ing fleet-buying Japanese trawlers 
that will eventually be turned over to 
their Malay captains on hire-purchase. 

But there is no economic miracle in 
sight for Sarawak. Many of the inland 
tribes arc still shifting cultivators, mov¬ 
ing their longhouses across the moun¬ 
tain slopes every two years as the thin 
soil they till wears away and as age- 
old custom dictates. The tallest hurdle 
in front of the agrarian planners is 
still the outmoded land settlement laws. 
Basically, the law distinguishes 
“ mixed ” areas from native reserves 
and customary lands. The Chinese are 
confined to the mixed zone, and the 
plight of the small pepper-planter or 
rubber-tapper trying to scrape a living 
on the smallholdings south of Kuching 
is accentuated by the fact that only 
about a quarter of the mixed zone is 
aralble. But there is stiff opposition 
from the Moslems to the idea of open¬ 
ing more territory to the Chinese. 

In Sarawak, as in other parts of the 
federation, the Chinese have a strangle¬ 
hold on local comrnerce. They already 
make up more than 30 per cent of the 
total population, and have the highest 
birth-rate. Kuching and Sibu have the 
feel of Chinese cities, and in the mar¬ 
kets the various clans jealously cling 
to their monopolies over the different 
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I sectors of the retail trade. Crowded 
together in the aromatic dockside 
streets of Kuching are the stalk 
of Cantonese clockmenders, Hakka 
tinsmiths, Hokkien grocers and 
Hainanese coffee-grinders. 

Sarawak politics reflect the state's 
racial divisions quite as faithfully as 
the power-game in Kuala Lumpur. The 
present state government is an oddly- 
assorted coalition patched together 
after last year's local election that 
leaves only one major local party out 
in the cold : the primarily Iban SNAP. 
The main elements in the coalition arc 
the Party Bumiputera (Malay) the 
Party Pesaka (Iban) and the Sarawak 
United People’s party (Chinese). The 
advantage of having a widely-based 
coalition like this is that in theory it 
gives the communal leaders a chance 
to hammer out policy together. Iban 
and Chinese leaders still remember how 
Kuala Lumpur stepped in to axe an 
Iban chief minister, Stephen Ningkan, 
several years back. The present chief 
minister, Dato Abdul Rahman Yakob, 
IS very much a “ Kuala Lumpur man ” 
and makes regular flights to the capital. 
He has probably helped the federal 
government to take more of a hand 
in day-to-day administration under the 
provisions of the recent emergency 
decrees. But he is balanced by his 
deputy, the Supp’s Stephen Yong, and 
by the federal minister for Sarawak 
affairs—^the Iban chief, the Temeng- 
gong Jugah. Paradoxically, the real 
power in Sarawak today is held by 
Malays and Chinese : a less predict¬ 
able line-up than a Malay-Iban axis 
of “ sons of the soil ” or an opposition 
front of Chinese and Ibans. 

The other Borneo territory, Sabah, 
is both richer and politically simpler 
than Sarawak. It also has a govern¬ 
ment on the Alliance pattern, very 
much under the thumb of Tun 
Mustapha bin Dato Harun, a traditional 
Sulu chief of Filipino antecedents. The 
only local par^ that might have 
presented a Challenge to Tun 
Mustapha's almost feudal ]X)sition in 
Sabah was the old party of the Kadazan 
tribes—the United Pasok-Momogun 
Kadazan organisation—which is now 
officially dissolved. The former leader 
of the Kadazans, the subtle and highly 
political Dato Donald Stephens, is 
safely out of the way as high com¬ 
missioner in Canberra. Young Kadazan 
radicals say of him simply : “ He has 
ceased to be our Huguan Siou 
(courageous leader).” The Kadazans 
who still sit in the state assembly— 
bri^t young backbenchers like Peter 
Mojuntin or Herman Luping—could 


just conceivably present a future 
challenge to Tun Mustapha. 

But the fact that eight of the 12 have 
recently transferred their spiritual 
loyalty from Christnaniiy to Islam (in 
keeping with Tun Mustapha's own 
conviction that the teaching of the 
prophet is the true basis for national 
unity) is one sign that the Malays who 
are running things are domesticating 
the opposition. Tun Mustapha was able 
to win all 16 Sabah seats in the federal 
parliament for the Alliance last June. 
It is understandable that the men in 
Kuala Lumpur tend to accept that 
anyone who can guarantee so many 
safe seats is entided to a fairly free 
hand in his own parish. 

Following its own course, with only 
infrequent reference to the capital, 
Sabah looks a bit like a forbidden city. 
In a sense, it is also Malaysia's wild 
west—a frorrtier society where fortunes 
can be made overnight through the 
shifting around of ^e all-important 
timber concessions. Stories of corrup¬ 
tion are rife, but tricky for the outsider 
to confirm. Tun Mustapha himself is a 
cultured, rather affable man who is 
certainly not wearing rope sandals : 
last year, he is said to have bought 
the largest insurance policy that has 
ever been sold to a Malaysian. 

Timber makes up almost threc^ 
quarters of Sabah’s exports, and it 
mainly goes to Japan, Taiwan and 
Korea. The only danger in sight is that 
the concessional! es may be starting to 
interfere with the natural cycle by 
unsystematic chopping. But the stands 
of natural timber are so immense that 
it would be absurd to talk of future 
exhaustion of reserves for many vears 


The unfinished 

The fighting that is still going on in 
Borneo is only part of the older, wider 
war that both Malaysda and Singapore 
have had to wage against local com¬ 
munist movements. Indian tin^miners at 
Gopeng Hve within the barbed wire 
fences and watch-towers that were built 
back in the 1950s. You can see the 
remnants of other ” strategic hamlets ” 
in other parts of the country. Some¬ 
times you find that a later generation 
has forgotten what they meant, or 
interprets them in an odd but equally 
sinister contemporary way—^like the 
Malay schoolboy who said the Chinese 
had built them to defend themselves 
against the Malays. But the barbed 
wire is a reminder that the Malaysians 


to come. Sabah grows a bit of rubber, 
and French and Japanese companies 
are pioneering the local hunt for off¬ 
shore oil. The Sabah planners alsp am 
to achieve self-suflSciency in rice 
production : the state is importing 
about 40 per cent of its rice at prasent. 
What is dogging many sectors of the 
state economy is the shortage of n>an- 
power. Something like 18 per cent of 
the present workforce has crossed over 
from Indonesia. There is obviously a 
future for a lot of west Malaysia’s 
young school-leavers in Sabah. 

Sarawak and Sabah are plural 
societies. Their joint population of 
around 1,600,000 includes Malays and 
Melanus, Chinese, Land Dayaks, Sea 
Dayaks, Kadazans and Dusans. That 
is why their future will be another test 
of whether Malaysia can function as 
a multiracial society. Tun Mustapha, 
with his dream of unity in the shadow 
of the minaret, is pursuing one formula. 
The Chinese who would like to make 
a clean sweep of sectional privileges 
and land reserves believe in a different 
kind of solution. And the men from the 
longhouses who shake their hair over 
their shoulders and pray to jungle 
spirits have faith in neither. The variety 
of Borneo is the challenge for Malaysia 
as a whole : to find the common 
denominator between its mutually 
suspicious peoples with their very 
different gifts and aspirations and 
imaginings. The peat swamps where 
the kampong Malays grow padi, the 
crumpled slopes where Dayaks have 
sown their crops and passed on, the 
clatter of money changing hands in 
the Chinese shops of Sibu are, after all, 
parts of one country. 


war 

fought a war against communist insur¬ 
gency for 12 years. With the help of 
the British, that war turned out to 
be something like a model counter¬ 
insurgency campadgn, and many of the 
governments that have had to deal 
with armed guerrillas in the years 
since i960 have tried, with less success, 
to apply the techniques of resettlement 
and intelligence-^thering devised by 
Templer, and Briggs, and Sir Robert 
Thompson. 

But the Malayan oominunist party 
has not renounc^ the way of armed 
struggle. Before the Emer^ncy ended 
in i960, 7,ooo-odd militants took 
refuge around the Thai border. The 
offioial guess is that there are at least 
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1,200 of them left. With Peking’s 
encouragement, their leader, Chin 
Peng, has launched a vigorous recruit¬ 
ing drive in the three northern states of 
'Malaysia, and since ig68 small bands 
6f commandos have slipped across the 
border at increasingly frequent inter¬ 
vals to ambush army patrols and 
practise “armed propaganda.” 

The border region is not the only 
place where the communists are alive 
and kicking. A second rebel movement 
that was given its initial push by 
Sukarno during the days of konfroniasi 
is still active in Sarawak, and has been 
able to cash in on communal jealousies. 
And aCthough the Malayan comonu- 
nist party continues to recite with 
parrot-like monotony Mao’s principles 
about power growing out of the barrel 
of a gun and the cities being sur¬ 
rounded by the countryside, it also 
makes use of front groups. The Labour 
party and the Party Rakyat have both 
been heavily infiltrated. 

The scale of communist operations 
on either side of the Thai border has 
been steadily mounting. More than a 
dozen guerrilla “ probes ” into northern 
Malaysia took place in a single week 
last September, and the government 
has l)een forced to re.settle .some frontier 
villagers. Until recently, the relxjls 
have enjoyed almost un(JistuH)ed sanc¬ 
tuaries in tlie four southern provinces 

1 'hailand—Yala, Patani, Bangnara 
and Setul. About Bo per cent of the 
population in these areas is Malay. 
'Phe Thais were formerly reluctant to 
weed out the terrorists because they 
regarded them as part of a Malaysian- 
oriented movement that posed no 
immediate threat to Bangkok. 

'Foday, however, there are signs of 
a new link-up between Chin Peng’s 
group and the rebels in the northern 
and north-eastern provinces of 
Thailand. This has been fostered by 
Peking. It has led tHic Thai authori¬ 
ties to work more closely with the 
Malaysians to tackle the border prob¬ 
lem, although the calibre of the local 
Thai forces leaves plenty of room for 
criticism. This is one area where 
Chinese* and Malay communists have 
continued to work in harness. Jungle 
kitchens liave been discovered with two 
compartments—one for Chinese and 
one for Moslems who do not eat pork. 

In Sarawak, Brigadier Zain 
Hashim’s Third Infantry Brigade has 
had to wrestle with the pxublems of 
poor communications and the local 
grievances of land-hungry Chinese 
rubber-tappers and pepper-planters. 
Several hui^ed Indonesian communist 
militants fled across the border 


and added weight and expertise to the 
local movement. The local resettlement 
programme and the joint effort with 
the Indonesians to encircle the rebels 
south of Kuching have not yet 
succeeded in rooting out the hard-core 
elements. Terrorists killed 14 soldiers 
in one day in August, and have used 
selective terrorism against civilian 
leaders. And communist agents are still 
influential at the lower levels of the 
Sarawak United People’s party. 

In Singapore, the communists have 
been in eclipse since 1963, when Lee 
Kuan Yew purged the unions and the 
universities of extremist elements. But 
they still present the only imaginable 
political alternative to the PAP and 
are Still deeply embedded in Singa¬ 
pore society. far they have been 
condemned to poilitical impotence by 
their own misguided tactics. Dr Lee 
Siew Chou’s Barisan Socialis (formed 
from the left-wing splinter of the PAP 
in the early 1960s) basically amounts 
to a communist front, but the stale 
invective of its propaganda leaflets and 
its weekly newspaper, The Plebeian, 
have little appeal for those who have 
witnessed Singap)ore*s remarkable suc¬ 
cess stor>' over the past two years. The 
Barisan Socialis has certainly been 
haras.sed by the authorities. But its 
decline as an organi.sation is due to its 
own blunders as well as the transfer of 
some of its hardliners to Changi jail. 

Its present headquarters is in a dingy 
attic in Chinatown over the office of 
the barl>ers’ employees union. It is 
hard to see where the Barisan is head¬ 
ing. It decided to pull out of par¬ 
liamentary' politics lin 1965, and that 
is the main reason why there is no 
visible opposition in Singapore today. 
Lee Siew Ohou is a rather slippery and 
evasive character who has always been 
closely identified with “ the Peking 
line.” It was symptomatic that several 
years ago, he attended a ban-the-bomb 
conference in Fokyo and praised 
China’s nuclear tests as “ a giant step 
towards peace and progress.” It is 
rather surprising that he has managed 
to stay out of jail over the past few 
years—although he claims that his 
family has been threatened and that 
clients have been scared away from his 
medical practice. Some of the young 
ultras in the Barisan charge that he 
has done his deal with the government. 
That is indicative of how the Barisan 
is going the way of all unnalistic 
opposition parties and breaking up into 
squabbling factions. But the communist 
underlay ds certainly there, and the 
communists continue to exploit the 
grudges of economically depressed 


groups like street hawkers upset by 
government licensing laws, and to use 
Chinese chauvinism as a weapon 
against a cosmopolitan, westward-look¬ 
ing regime. 

The plans of the Malayan Com¬ 
munist party for Singapore still hinm 
upon its strategy for the peninsuhi, 
since the militants stick to Mao’s dic- 
tums about the primacy of the 
peasantry with the dogmatism bom of 
isolation and prolonged frustration. 
They see Singapore as a plum that 
will fall into their hands when they 
chop down the Malaysian tree. But 
it is not inconceivable that they will 
try a bit of urb^n terrorism sometime 
in the future. Over the past 12 months, 
there have only been a few minor (and 
usually abortive) street processions, 
focusing on stale and derivative issues 
like “ anti-imperialism ” rather than 
more immediate and potentially more 
rabble-rousing issues like conscription. 
A bit of bomb-tlirowing could scare 
away some jittery foreign investors,' 
but Singap>orc looks safer than just 
about anywhere else in the region. The 
govcrniricnt has an excellent police 
force at its disposal, the new blocks of 
high-rise flats are easier to keep an 
eye on than the shanties they have 
replaced, and if the worst ever came 
to pass, there are lots of tanks in the 
army depots. 

Communism in Malaysia and 
Singapore has always been an essen¬ 
tially Chinese phenomenon, tied up 
with Chinese chauvinism, with admira¬ 
tion for Peking and in particular with 
the Chinese language schools and 
universities. It is symptomatic that the 
communist radio station. Radio Suara 
Revolusi, is situated in Hunan in south¬ 
west China and that most of the stuff 
it transiiirits is indirect quotation from 
Mao and Lin Piao. The Malayan 
Communist party has always tried to 
transcend this ethnic stereotype by 
arguing that it is fighting a class war 
rather than a race war. In one broad¬ 
cast last year, Radio Suara Revolusi 
defined its central goals as the expro¬ 
priation of the enterprises of “ the 
imperialists and their running-dogs ” 
and the defence of “ racial equality.” 

Very few Malays have ever been 
attracted by this form of militancy. 
When Sukarno was in power in 
Indonesia, a fe\j did waver. For a 
moment, it looked as if the old par- 
ticularist goal of Melayu Raya (a 
greater Malay state) could be recon¬ 
ciled with communism, and Indonesian 
agents had considerable influence in 
recruiting young militants to attack 
Malaysia from within. Today, Malays 
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from the bottom of the social ladder popularly associated with the Chinese, 
in Kelantan form the backbone of the can capture the minds of . many 
insurgency in that state, and a few ordinary Malays. But the fact that 
intellectuak quote Marx at the meet- Malaysian communism has a primarily 
ings of the Party Rakyat. But there is sectional appeal dbes not make it any 
no sign that a non-racial ideology, less dangerous. 


Non-aligned, but... 

The fear of internal subversion has decision to recall British forces 
been mirrored in the foreign policies stationed east of Suez. That decision 
of Malaysia and Singapore. The leaders forced Malaysia and Singapore to look 
of both countries have always been to their own defences. It is true that 
inclined to go along with the domino Mr Heath and Lord Carrington have 
theory ”—in a subtler way than Presi- softened the blow, but no one really 
dent Eisenhower—and to see a link believes that a battalion group of 
between local insurgencies and the British troops, some support planes and 
strategies of China and North Vietnam, equipment and a few frigates will 
That was one reason why they used to add up to anything like the original 
believe in the need to have a power- commitment. 

ful backer. By tradition, Britain was Melan Abdullah, the very influential 
the protector : the British broke the editor of Utusan Melayu, has a simple 
back of the communist uprising and definition for Malaysia’s present foreign 
fought a border war with Indonesia policy: “ Our policy is to have more 
to ensure the survival of Malaysia as friends than enemies.” Sometimes that 
a trans-oceanic federation. And as long is easier said than done. For example, 
as the Anglo-Malaysian Defence Agree- China is still lending support for sub- 
ment was in force, the men in Kuala version in Burma and Thailand as well 
Lumpur could continue to hope that as in Malaysia. But the Malaysians 
the British would hurry to their sup- have always been open to the aigumenit 
port in a future crisis. that China may one day cease to be 


Tun Ragak at Lusaka last September 
when he pointed out that*the sovereign 
states of south-east Asia are fiart of 
the status quo that China is conunitted 
to overthifw. Can a country’s diplo¬ 
matic relations be detached from 
its internal security problems ? The 
Malaysians decided it was worth trying. 
They knew what they were up against. 
Tan Sri Ohazali reads the texts of the 
“ Voice of the Malayan Revolution ” 
over breakfast each morning and saw 
his country’s diplomatic overtures to 
China denounced by the broadcasters 
in Hunan as “another cunning ploy 
of the fascist Razak clique.” As Ghazali 
puts it: “ It is harder for the Chinese 
to make the adjustment than for 
us.” 

At the end of it, the Malaysians’ 
overtures to Chlina did not get diem 
very far. Like others who have come 
round to the idea of some kind of 
“ two Chinas formula,” they managed 
to offend both the Taiwanese and the 
Chinese in the United Nations last 
year when they abstained from the 
decisive vote. And of course the whole 
business was a bit alarming to the 
Singaporeans, who tended to feel that 
the Malaysians had deliberately stolen 
a march in the hope of embarrassing 
them. When it comes to the point 
Singapore has even more reason to 


Today, there is less talk about great 
and powerful friends. The new stress 
is on flexibility, on self-reliance and on 
local solutions for local prdblems. The 
change is partly a matter of style. In 
Tun Razak and Tun Dr Ismail, 
Malaysia has leaders less closely iden¬ 
tified with the west than the Tunku. 
And it IS obvious that events in the 
surrounding region have presented new 
opportunities and removed old enmities. 
Since the fall of Sukarno in Indonesia, 
the Malaysians have been able to toy 
with the idea of a new regional defence 


a revolutionary society in the first 
throes of its proselytising fever, and 
settle down to a more orthodox role 
in the community of states. Over the 
past year. Tun Razak’s and Tun 
Ismail’s advances to China were based 
on the idea that the Chinese might 
be mellowed by being drawn into a 
dialogue and regular diplomatic ex¬ 
changes. In any case, simple realism 
suggested to them that they could 
m't preitend to ignore for ever the fact 
that Mao Tse-tung existed. 

But their problem was put well by 


worry about Peking’s attitudes to the 
overseas Chinese and the old idea of 
Nanyang (China’s righ/tful sphere of 
influence). But neither country can be 
unambiguous in its relations with 
China, because there are bonds of 
language and culture and blood 
between the immigrants of the penin¬ 
sula and the Chinese of the mainland 
that are hard to shake off. 

The Malays, as a Moslem people, 
also feel themselves to be part of a 
larger community. That understand¬ 
ably affects Malaysian attitudes to the 


arrangement that might centre om 
Jakarta. The age of confrontation seems 
to be over—unless, for internal reasons, 
an Indonesian government should 
decide at some future stage to revive 
Sukarno’s, adventurist claims on nor¬ 
thern Borneo. The Filipino claim to 
Sabah is no longer taken very seriously. 
There is closer co-operation with the 
Thais over the frontier insurgency. In 
fact, within the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, Singapore is the only country 
that Malaysia seems to view with 
froideur^ That is a very good reason 
why the Malaysians no longer feel so 
dependent on an outside power for 
support in a local conflict. 

But Ihe Malaysians’ strongest reason 
for sH^Ug ground was Mr Wilson’s 
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Employment 
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Singaporean citizens in all 
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a market as there is anywhere Living 
standards are high The second high 
est in Asia But people have money 
to buy There's a chance you could 
walk right in and make money here 
on your own. but there are problems 
There are five major languages There 
are transport and distribution pro 
blems There are differing customs 
and traditions in every major town 
and district We're pretty certain we 
can help you make more money and 
faster We're specialists at solving 
these problems It's our job Sime 
Darby itself is a major organisation 
But under our umbrella we also have 
over 20 specialist companies, each 
individually managed and profit 
making They range from a floor 
tiling specialist to an earth moving 
company It Is virtually certain that 
yourpr^uct fits a field In which we 
already have a speclallst4^^f your 
good$arecompetltlve vmjpomathing 


more? 

we already have, our return mail 
letter costs you nothing In the first 
place we are responsible for on the- 
spot advice We can tell you. through 
objective studies whether you can 
make money from this market And 
if so how The rest is a matter of 
agreement We will welcome the 
opportunity to talk to you We've 
been in business, right here, for over 
50 years An injection of new blood 
IS always helpful to both parties So 
we It welcome any inquiry from you 
A letter addressed to our Marketing 
Director will get prompt attention 
and specialist advice 
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Middle East. At a meeting of Islamic 
foreign ministers in Jeddsm last year, 
for example, Tun Razak declared that: 
“Our stand against Israeli aggression 
js clear and unqualified.*’ Al-Fatah has 
an office in Ku^a Lumpur. And there 
IS the issue of Melayu Raya 
(“ greater Malaysia ”) as well as ttie 
Moslem dimension—the feeling that 
the Malays as an ethnic group 
embrace Malaysia, Indonesia and 
the Philippines. That old dream, not 
very likely now to take political 
form, is quite as terrifying to some of 
the region’s Chinese as the threat of 
increased Chinese support for local 
communist groups is for the Malays. 

What all this boils down to is that 
both the Malays and the Chinese are by 
origin members of wider communities 
now living within rather arbitrary 
frontiers as a result of the accidents and 
power-plays of history. To define their 
interests as the nation-states of 
Malaysia and Singapore is harder for 
them than it is for less diverse and older 
countries, but it is the beginning of 
foreign policy, since, as a seventeenth 
century Frenchman put it: “ The ruler 
can deceive himself but national interest 
Itself can never be at fault : according 
as it is understood well or badly, states 
may live or die.” 

The war in Indochina naturally re¬ 
mains a central preoccupation for both 
Malaysia and Singapore. The Singa¬ 
poreans have a sizeable exjx)rt trade 
with South Vietnam and hopes of a 
lucrative share in its postwar economic 
developmeiit. But it is a political, not 
an economic, calculation that he has 
made both Malaysia and Singap)ore 
fairly uncritical of American policy in 
Indochina. The Malaysians, in keep¬ 
ing with their new resolve to prove 
their credentials as a non-aligned 
power, are plugging tlhe idea of a tri¬ 
partite guarantee for the “ neutralisa¬ 
tion ” of south-east Asia. Whether the 
United States, Russia and China could 
really be brought to agree on the 
neutrality of the “ outer rim ” of Asia 
is, of course, highly debatable. 

In a sense, the old neutralists have 
gasped their last in south-east Asia. 
Prince Silhanouk has fallen by the way- 
side ; in Burma General Ne Win is 
fighting rebels who are backed by 
Peking despite all his soft words to 
China ; and the enmities in Indochina 
run so deep that it is hard to see how 
anyone will be able to patch things up 
at an international convention. 

Some outsiders would aigue that the 
Malaysian call for “ neutralisation,” 
like some recent Thai and Filipino talk 



Raiaratnam knows how to orbit 


of realignment, is part of a ” with¬ 
drawal psychosis ” set off among the 
countries ^ south-east Asia by partial 
American disengagement. Talking in 
private, Malaysian leaders seem to see 
things very differently. I'here is con¬ 
siderable optimism about the capacity 
of South Vietnam and Cambodia to 
fend for themselves and one minister 
even spoke of 'the emergence of a 
“ great anti-communist power block ” 
in south-east Asia with its focus at 
Saigon. That may be either far-fetched 
or far-sighted. 

The point is that those who are 
responsible for foreign policy in Kuala 
Lunupur and in Singapore are far too 
praginiatic not to be able to distinguish 
die way things are from the way they 
ought to he. They attend the con¬ 
ferences of non-aligned countries and 
make very reasonable speeches and 
there are certainly many men in both 
countries who believe that their way 
is neither that of the west nor that 
of Russia and China. Singapore’s 
foreign minister, Mr Rajaratnam, has 
spoken of the opportunity for small 
powers to change the pattern of their 
orbits among the great powers. And 
Ghazali warned a conference of non^ 
alignied foreign ministers at Dar-es- 
Salaam lastj^r not to “ shout against 
the wind.” Tljere was a reasonableness 
arid a certain modesty about both 
statements. .And' Mr Lee Kuan Yew 
worked hard at the prime ministers’ 
conference held in Singapore to intro¬ 
duce a note xd syveet reason to the 
emotional o( the debate over 

whether should sell arms to 

Soitffi Africa* At the same conference, 
Turi Razak' deftly side-stepped the 


xli 

early dash of opinion by asking to 
speak before Mr Heaffi. 

The limits of both countries’ non- 
alignment are fairly clearly defined. 
They are part of a five-power defence 
arrangement that includes Australia 
and New Zea!land, .which have sent 
troops to fight in Vietnam. They both 
have foreign troops on their soil. But 
they are far from being anyone’s 
stooges. And there is increasing room 
for independent manoeuvre, ffirough 
local associations like ASEAN, and 
local diplomatic initiatives like the 
Jakarta conference on Cambodia early 
last year that attempted to provide a 
medium for Asian mediation in the 
Cambodian conflict. Malaysian leaders 
talk of developing ties within the 
region, not tlirough a fonual security 
pact (everyone is sceptical about the 
chances of an updated Seato) but 
through d “ web of interlocking 
relationships” like the one the 
Malaysians are .spinning through 
military co-operation with Indonesia 
and the Philippines. 

This has left Singapore with a sense 
of increa.sed isolation. It has to be 
borne constantly in mind that although, 
to the outside eye, the defence and 
economies of Malaysia and Singapore 
are inseparable, their mutual anhno^ty 
pits them against each other to a 
degree—although the remarkable tact 
and suppleness of the Singaporean high 
commissioner in Kuala Lumpur, 
Maurice Baker, ha.s helped to avert 
some unnecessary diplomatic tiffs. 
S'wne of Singapore’s critics in other 
parts of soutli-east A.sia would add that 
Its leaders have not always been exactly 
tactful in tlieir dealings with their 
neighlx>urs. The memory of how the 
Singaporeans exixuted some Indon¬ 
esian marines in 1968 sti'll rankles in 
Jakarta (despite a burgeoning trade 
that is unofficial and frequently .so 
illicit tliat the Singaporean statisticians 
nevef care to publish the figures). Some 
of the countries that sent ddeg^ites to 
the Jakarta conference on Cambodia 
feh that diey had been snubbed when 
Singapore chose to send only a junior 
minister. And—a significant triviality 
—Malaysian-Singaporean relations 
were soured last year after the 
pore police cut the hair of three youths 
from across the causeway who were 
thought to ]jt members of a secret 
society. Ihe incident was blown up 
beyond, all proportions in the Malay 
language press and I^e Kuau 
decided to cancel his scheduled Uiht 
to Kuala Lumpur. It would have been 
the first since separatbn. 
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. . separate bedfellows 


That leads to the reflection that, 
after all, Malaysia and Singapore are 
cmdemned to live together. Almost 
literaUy, they are inseparable divorcees: 
independent but also interdependent. 
Singapore*s entrepot trade is still based 
on the export of primary prc^ucts 
from western Malaysia, and the island 
supplies port facilities and entrepreneu- 
risd skills that the peninsula still lacks. 
The customs barriers and immigration 
formalities that confront those who try 
to cross the causeway over the straits 
of Johore have slowed down, but not 
halted, the exchange of population 
between two countries whose peoples 
are very closely related—^it is remark¬ 
able, for example, how the political 
Elites of Kuala Lumpur and Singapore 
shaTe old family ties. 

And, of course, the defence of Malay¬ 
sia and Singapore is really inseparable, 
although the contingency planners 
spend a lot of their time working out 
scenarios for a squabble within the 
family. Singa|x>re is indefensible as an 
island. Most of its water supply would 
dry up if someone decided to turn off 
the taps in Johore. That is why the 
Singapore armed forces invited in 
Israeli instructors to work out a new 
defence strategy a few years ago— 
although, officially, the only section of 
the armed forces that the Israelis con¬ 
cern themselves with now is the tanks. 
Understandably, that strategy is still 
centred on the idea of a “ pre-emptive 
strike ” (by land, sea and air) to safe¬ 
guard essential supplies of food and 
water in Johore. But of course the idea 
of a war witlh Malaysia is almost 
inconceivable • that would mean a 
totally destructive race war between 
Malays and Chinese across the whole 
peninsula. 

The real enemies for both govern¬ 


ments are those who would seek to 
exploit racial antagonisms for their 
own purposes. Singapore’s officers and 
pilots will always oontimie to depend 
on the Malaysians for basic training 
facilities. There are shooting ranges on 
the island, but Singaporeans have to 
go to the Jungle Warfare School in 
Johore for experience of jungle condi¬ 
tions. And trainee pilots have to get 
out of the crowded airlanes over the 
island (where learning to fly, as one 
instructor put it, is like learning to 
drive at ]:>eak hour in Piccadilly Circus) 
over the open sea or the clearer skies 
of Malaya. 

There are plenty of obvious reasons 
why the analogy that several of Singa¬ 
pore’s ministers have drawn between 
the situation of their country “ in a 
Malay sea ” and that of Israel in the 
Arab world could be dangerous and 
misguided. Singapore cannot choose 
isolation. It is a very hopeful sign that 
the government has been encouraging 
local businessmen to put money into 
both Malaysia and Indonesia. In each 
country Singapore’s investments are 
now worth about £9 million—and 
Singapore was the third largest investor 
in Malaysian pioneer industries in 1969. 
That reflected a basic understanding 
that the prosperity of countries in 
the region is interdependent: that the 
Singaporeans cannot afford to sit back 
and preen themselves on their own 
achievement without remembering that 
hungrier eyes are watching. Alid it 
would make economic sense if the 
development planners of both countries 
could get together to dovetail their 
ideas and avoid needless duplication of 
faciliHies. 

But the relation^ip between Malay¬ 
sia and Singapore is really only one 
dimension of the bigger problem of 


the relationship between the Malays 
and Chinese. Sociologists will dispute 
the reasons why the two groups seem 
to the outsider to have such different 
tastes and aptitudes. When Captain 
Light arrived in Penang at the end of 
the eighteenth century, he found the 
Malays so reluctant to do what he 
regar^d as honest work ” that he 
had to fire a bag of silver dollars into 
the jungle from the mouth of a cannon 
to persuade them to cut timber for him. 
The Malays may have trailed behind 
the Chinese in commerce—partly 
because, as has often been observed, the 
Chinese set to work wifh the urgency of 
new immigrants burning to make good 
and with the stamina of peasants accus¬ 
tomed to floods and natural disasters— 
but they have their own rich cultural 
heritage and their own very singular 
gffts. 

Like all peoples, each group has 
its characteristic vices—^although all 
racial or national generalisations are 
bound to be partial and phoney. The 
Malays suffei at times from langour 
and excessive devotion to tradition and 
that strange tendency to run amok that 
has puzzled and frightened outsiders. 
Sir Hugh Clifford, the colonial 
governor who probably tned hardest to 
understand die Malays, recorded in 
several of his l)ooks true stories of the 
sudden passion tiiat moved some east 
coast anstocrats to run wild with sword 
in hand at the start of the century. The 
Chinese suffer at times from a soulless 
urge to amass wealth, from clannish 
intrigue and from a passion for 
gambling. And yet, with that remark¬ 
able resourcefulness that the overseas 
Chinese displayed in every city they 
reached during their travels, “ they 
opened up the mountains of the new 
world,” as the simple people of Penang 
say of the legendary pioneers, the Kai 
Shen Ta Pai. 

Today, the challenge for both groups 
is to make multiracialism work in one 
part of the world where it simply has 
to work. Jungle Malays used to call 
the tiger si pudong (“ he of the hairy 
face ”) because they feared that if they 
used its proper name, it would hear and 
come by night to devour them. Some¬ 
times it is better not to equivocate and 
to call tlie enemy by his real name. 
Malaysia, the land of the tiger, and 
Singapore, the ‘ 4 -lion city,” are con¬ 
demned to be bedfellows, just as the 
Malays and the Chinese have got to 
live together within the federation. The 
enemy is blind racial jealousy and dis¬ 
trust. The mission for the leaders of 
both countries is to make the tiger lie 
down with the lion. 



The jungle is alweys near 
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it's happened befbre: We try so hard 
to give edoh Prindpal exactly the eihvioe 
he wants, he thinks we don't do anything elee* 
So if you'd like some of the same kind of 
service, get in touch with us direct. 

We're at Crosby House, Robinson Road, 
Singapore 1. Even if one of our Companies 
already deals in whoosits like yours, 
we can put you onto another one that 
doesn't, but would like to. 
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When executives of a California company came 
to Morocco to invest in a joint venture, they 
first wanted to talk to the Moroccan government. 
Our man-on-the-spot made sure they met the 
right officials, right away. He helped them find 
a Moroccan partner, too. And he even used his 
own personal plane to take our clients on an 
inspection flight over land they were interested 


in buying. When another client moved their 
African headquarters to Casablanogi, our man 
not only helped to find housing for the com¬ 
pany's staff, he also shared his offices with them 
until their own became available. Unusual serv¬ 
ice? Maybe—^but if it's the kind of service you're 
looking for, look to Bank of America. In Africa. 
Or the Americas. Or anywhere else in the world. 
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Dr Win-the-war 

ROOSEVELT; THE SOLDIER OF 
FREEDOM, 194(M5 

By James MacGregor Burns. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 736 pages. 
75s. 


In the preface to his second, and 
concluding, biography of America’s 
great president, Professoi Burns 
sketches his themes : the gulf, not only 
in Roosevelt, but in the American 
people as well, between grand ideals 
and short-term expedients to win the 
war; the “decisive turn” towards 
the cold war caused in Moscow by 
the delay in launching the second 
front in Europe ; the transformation 
of the presidency and of American 
society under the huge battering of 
the war. Unfortunately in the text 
these great themes become largely the 
subject of brief set-pieces, swamped 
by the decision to retell tlu? story of 
the war itself. The stoiy is well tc>id, 
though some maps might, with profit, 
have replaced a few of the not vei\ 
distinguished cartoons of the period 
But the reader may well feel cheated 
when the estimate of Roosevelt’s skill 
as a grand strategist, compared with 
that of Stalin and of Churchill, l^ 
dealt with in half a dozen pages. 

Professor Burns’s far-ranging 
researches have not prcxluced much 
that is starthng, tliough new touches 
of local colour a'bound. He is able to 
pin-point the moment when the 
deterioration in the president’s health 
was hrsit appreciated (by a young 
outside heart specialist in the winter 
of 1944) and the probability that the 
president was never told how seriously 
ill he was. But Professor Burns 
diinisses the wiidely held view that 
Roosevelt’s concessions to Stalin at 
Yalta were the product of ill health ; 
they were 'rather the result, he argues, 
of Stalin’s unshakeable obstinacy and 
the need (as the Americans then 
thought) to obtain Russian co-opera¬ 
tion in the coming assault on Japan. 

There are some unpleasant 
sidelights in the book : Roosevelt’s 
concurrence in the 'scandalous round¬ 
ing-up in concentration camps of the 
Japanese-Americans; his lack of 
interest in discrimination against the 
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Negro and in Hitler’s terror against 
the Jews ; his willingness to curry 
favour with Stalin by ridiculing 
Churchill. Professor Burns himself is 
more impressed with Stalin’s single- 
minded pursuit of Russian post-war 
security than with Churchill’s greater 
“ subtlety,” his “ long but narrow ” 
vision and his preoccupation with 
Europe to the exclusion of the 
revolutionary stirrings in India and 
(’hina. 

Roosevelt’s failures as a grand 
strategist of ideas Professor Burns 
attributes to a certain mushiness of his 
ideals, so that they tended to collapse 
at the touch of reality, and to his 
dislike of long-term planning and 
institutional arrangements. His mind 
tended to work in compartments (Dr 
New Deal, Dr Win-the-war) and thus 
tendency was reinforced by a similar 
compartmentalisation in the executive 
and Congress. Such criticisms qualify, 
but they do not dim, Roosevelt’s 
greatness. In Professor Burns’s word-s 
He picked up Woodrow Wilson’s fallen 
banner, fashioned new symbols and 
programmes to realise old ideals of 
peace and democracy, overcame his 
enemies with sword and pen and died 
in a hnal exhausting effort to build a 
world citadel of fn^om« 


: Don John 

By W. B. Stanford and ? 

R. B. McDowell. 

Raudedge and Kagan Paul. 

295 pages. 60s. 

The Rev. Sir John Pentland Mahaffy 
(1B39-1920) was an outstanding figure 
of his Ireland. He was acknowledged 
as one of the great Greek scholars of 
Europe and had no equal as a 
populariser of Greek history. But it is 
on th^ manner of his life rather than 
his work that his memory rests and 
this is not entirely inappropriate as 
he was a man vrho viewed success 
primarily in social terms. He dominated 
the liigh table of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in its palmy days, was beloved 
of his pupils—“ the man who taught 
me how to love (jreek things ” said 
Wilde—and ended his life as provost. 
He was a relentless opponent of the 
emerging Irish nationalism and to many 
he was the symbol of all that was 
reactionary and bigoted in the 
threatened Protestant Ascendancy. In 
manner he was impetuous, provoc4tive, 
ironic and condescjending. He flaunted 
the supcrMtion nobiliairc ; he loved a 
lord, was the dining companion of 
princes and referred to tlie Kaiser as 
his “ favourite Empeior.” Gogarty' 
called him the greatest talker in 
Europe and Wilde described him as 
an artist in vivid words and eloquent 
phrases. With the happy versatility of 
his race he wrote on pliilosopliy, t*ducaL- 
tion, Irish history and the art of con¬ 
versation, was no mean musician, led 
a society to appreciate and preserve 
the architecture of Georgian Dublin, 
was a first rate shot, a judge of wine, 
an international cricketer and a 
mighty traveller. 

Not unnaturally the lore of legend— 
with its inevitable exaggeration— 
attached to such a person. The authors 
express it as their purpose to explore 
this contradictory and often extrava¬ 
gant legend. In doing so they have 
eschewed the broad bru^ ; instead 
they have produced a work of meticu¬ 
lous historical and classical scholarship 
in which Mahaffy’s work and life arc 
analysed in cold depth. The results are 
sometimes unflattering, Mahaffy 
behaved like a caricature in deserting 
p)oor Oscar when he was disgraced— 

“ the one blot on my tutor^ip he 
called his most fanipu^ pupil| whoip 
he had weaned from Rome and intrOK 
duced to the aitistic prin^le. He"w^ 
continuously involv^ » ists. sokolftriy 
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EUROPEAN MARKETS 

I.T.I.—specialists in European 
research : 


prennt a naw Survey of the European 
Carpet Industry and (ts future 

The Slzj of thj Europesm Market 

Manufacturers 

Manufacturing Prooesses 

Design and Colour Preferences 

Trends In Carpet Backing 

Dyeing and Printing 

Markettfng 

Floorcovering Hahlts an4 Preferences 
Prices, Marline and Discounts 
The Future 

Other multi-client surveys 
Clothing 

Ball and Roller Bearings 

Oas and Electric Cookers 

Furnishing Fabrics 

The UK Jute Industry 

Also The Control of Overhead Coats 

In Hand 

Hotrls and Motels 
Buflinesa Machinery 
Disposable Clothing 
Gardening Equliunent 
Swimming Pools 


Full details firom 

I.T.I. (Europe) Ltd., 

185 Piccadilly, London, Wl. 
01-734 0133. 

I.T.I.—IntematlonaJ Trade Information 
.SPECIALISTS In European Research. 


The Stock Exchange 
and Investment 
Analysis 

R J BRISTON 

A detailed description of the 
mechanism of the London Stock 
Exchange which outlines both 
principles and practice of finance, 
investment and investment analysis, 
Without going into the mathematical 
complexities of the subject. 

doth 105s. paper 50s 

Export Performance and 
the Pressures of Demand 

R A COOPER, K HARTLEY & 

C R. M HARVEY 

A study of the differences between 
firms and between industries in the 
way their export policy responds to 
vaiying home market situations. 
University of York Studies in 
Economics: 4 70s 

Regional Problems and 
Policies in Italy and France 

KEVIN ALLEN AND 
M C. MACLENNAN 

A study of regional planning, growth 
areas and policy in the EEC since 
1945 ■ comparisons with British 
regional policies are made through¬ 
out^__90s 


Alien «fr tJnwtn 
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feuds—'inevitably petty and sometimes 
even brutal. 

The authors have cast much light 
on the world of the Anglo-Irish Dublin 
establishment which has been greatly 
neglected as a result of historians' 
obsession with Irish nationalism. Par¬ 
ticularly well done is the examination 
of Mahaffy’s complex Irish attitudes— 
a mixture of pride and contempt. 
“ After all, Ireland is a place really 
wordi living in," he .said i-n 1918. 
“ There is always .some new villainy 
cropping up." 

It may well be that, with their 
careful scholarship, the authors have 
lost some of the atmosphere of their 
subject's life * a freer hand and a less 
analytical approach to character mi^ht 
have made for a more convincing 
portrait of one who himself delighted 
in the bold generalisation and who held 
that the golden rule of conversation 
is to know nothing accurately. Tlu 
)x)ok is also a trifle marred by ovei 
tones of judgment and apologia whert 
It would have been l^etter to have 
presented MahafTy as a great man m 
his time who was a precursor of little 
Yet these are small criticisms of 
work which is a worthy monument lu 
one of the greatest of Trinity men. 

Down with government 

DOWN WITH THE POOR 

Edited by Rhodes Boyson. 

Churchill Press. 143 pages. 30s. 

The thinking right went to sleep 
around i960, with the isolated excep¬ 
tion of the unrelenting Institute of 
Economic Affairs. The publication of 


the ^ blatik papem M edutatioti' was 
the first signs ot reawaki^ing, of the 
ferment of new ideas bubbling tp jfhe 
surface. A more delink sign was die 
formation of the Churchill Press and 
its first ofTering last year, “ Right 
Turn." “ Down with the Poor ” is a 
further expression of the same philos¬ 
ophy, dealing this time predominantly 
with the social services. 

It contains effectively ai^ed essays 
on education, for which parents would 
be issued with vouchers for buying 
education in schools of their choice, 
supplementing the cost themselves as 
they chose ; on studept loans ; and on 
the quagmire of high cost and limited 
availability that now engulfs the rented 
housing sectoi in most major cities. An 
overlong essay makes the point that 
strikers siioulcl not be given supple¬ 
mentary benefit. Two essays on pen¬ 
sions argue that people in general 
prefer occupational pensions to state 
pensions and, using the teachers as an 
example, show how governments 
repe.itedly fail to honour understand¬ 
ings and promises given by their 
piederessors. 

Ihioughout the lx)ok runs the now- 
l.’iniliai economic refrain: when 
seiMces aie "freed" or subsidised, 
demand for them expands to include 
those who cannot or will not pay the 
rtonomic piice for them (which would 
he concealed from them). At the same 
time sujjply actually tends to contract 
liecaiise what people are willingly 
prepared to spend on these services for 
themselves they are not necessarily 
prepared to contribute in the form of 
taxation and arbitrary charges. The 
sei vices therefore tend to be rationed 
bv iioii-availability ; and within the 
economy resources are diverted into 
orlier fields. On top of this, because 
nnblic authorities insist on providing 
nianv services themselves, instead of 
merely setting standards and subsidis¬ 
ing the providers, the ensuing ineffici- 
piic\ raises the cost. 

I he argument also has a political 
side : not only are consumer preferences 
being distorted, as resources are 
actually diverted away from the vital 
fields in question, but within these 
fields choice is being suppressed and 
uniformity gradually impo.sed. This is 
a respectable line of argument, as also 
is the point of vieyr taken by Mr A. E. 
Dyson in the closing essay, that govern¬ 
ment .srhould be concerned with pre¬ 
serving freedom, by strengthening the 
forces of defence and police, cutting 
penal tax rates, making war on restric¬ 
tive practices of all kinds rather than 
(eg) conniving at the cancellation of 
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the South African’ Cricket tour, and 
imposing uniformity 6rr the education 
systen) and pensions. 

People may prefer, in principle, 
to have occupational 'pensions. But are 
they in fact preparea to tolerate the 
wide disparities in old age living 
standards that might result ? In 
principle, they prefer freedom of choice 
in schooling. But in practice are they 
prepared to tolerate the wide differ- 
cnceis in educational opportunity that 
would then result ? Here there is room 
for reasoned debate. But just as the 
authors of “ Down with Poverty" 
justly complain when their views arc 
unreasoningly denounced as “ wicked " 
or even “ fascist,*' so they too should 
restrain themselves from attributing 
opposite views to “a surfeit of trendy 
left-wing subjectivity" on radio and 
television, to “ those who brandish their 
social consciences ” on tlie media, 
producing “ progressive claptrap,” like 
Cathy Cotnc Home. Cathv, incon¬ 
veniently, is real. 

The colour of their views 

VICTORIAN ATTITUDES TO RACE 
By Christine Bolt. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 

272 pages. 60s. 

Failure to find convincing explanations 
of the root causes of racism in the 
picsent has begun to drive an increasing 
number of investigators back to the 
past. American historians have amassed 
an impressive amount of evidence on 
the origins of racial attitudes; now Dr 
Cihristine Bolt adds her contribution— 
a study of the development of these 
attitudes in Victorian England. 

In practice, her }x)ok turns out to be 
less comprehensive than the title might 
suggest. First, .she chooses to consider 
British attitudes in isolation from those 
current in other European countries, 
And so loses the opportunity of estab¬ 
lishing which were common to all 
societies involved in the imperial ex¬ 
pansion and which peculiar to the 
:ulture of the British Isles. Second, by 
excluding or severely restricting refer- 
;nce to several important encounters in 
vhich the British took part in the course 
>f the century—in south-east Asia, New 
Zealand and South Africa—^Dr Bolt 
'isks distortion through narrowing her 
ocus. Perhaps most important, by con- 
ini ng her source material to newspapers 
ind periodicals, stiffened with travel¬ 
ers’ tales and missionary' journals, Dr 
Jolt adopts a somewhat artificial defini- 
ion of opinion. And although there is 
L good case for resurrecting the 
‘phemcral when drawing a map of 


opinion, to treat the comments of 
Carlyle or Dilke on an equal footing 
with those of the leader writer of the 
Edinburgh Evening Courant is to risk 
fudging the issue of which views 
mattered and which didn't. 

The centrepiece of the study is an 
account of tlie reaction to the Jamaica 
revolt of 1865 and its suppression, 
which Dr Bolt rightly seizes on as 
marking a sharp change of attitude on 
this i.ssue. The intellectual current 
that had swept the country' along 
towards the alx)lition of .slavery had 
ceased to flow ; a reaction was in full 
swing, which can be dated pretty 
clearly to the years between 1850 and 
1870. At first sight there is a simple 
explanation : racist views gained cur¬ 
rency because they were needed as a 
cover for imperial expansion. Unfor¬ 
tunately for this theory, these wen* 
years of uncertainty and anxious delrate 
about the direction of colonial policy. 
A more promising approach would 
relate changing views on race relations 
to the wider changes in the intellectual 
climate brought about by the diffusion 
of Darwinist doctrines about the origins 
of man Dr Bolt explores this theme 
helpfully, along lines already made 
familiar by Professor Michael Banton; 
but she does not show how such 
changes affected policy. Since she 
chooses not to deal with the expression 
of opinion in Parliament, this 'is not 
surprising ; but it means that we are 
left in the dark about the practical 
significance of the various statements 
that she has industriously culled. 'J'he 
net result is that Dr Bolt's portrait of 
Victorian attitudes remains at the level 
of description—and at that level it is 
outshone by V. G. Kiernan’s intellec¬ 
tual firework display of erudition, 

“ I’he Ix)rds of Human Kind.” Readers 
in search of explanations of the devel¬ 
opment of racism will have to wait: 
but, in the meantime, they should not 
overlook Dr Bolt’s evidence. 

Hypothetically easy 

THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND 
INVESTMEISrr ANALYSIS 

By R. J. Briston. 

Allen and Unwin. 493 pages. 

105s cloth, 50s paper. 

The gap in English investment litera¬ 
ture is easy enough to identify ; but 
harder to fill, even in part. Broadly, it 
yawns between the “ you too can make 
a fortune like mine** genre and the 
algebraic offerings of the investment 
analyst. Mr Briston has straddled this 
target, overlapping the more ambitious 
paperback.s at one end, and reaching 
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up towards such American classics as 
Graham and Dodd at the other. In the 
best part of f\oo pages he describes the 
stock exchange and its functions, deals 
with securities lx>th quoted and 
unquoted, outlines .the problems of 
investment analysis and surveys the 
principles of portfolio selection. Five 
and a half pages of bibliography testify 
to the depth of his researches. All this 
is intended to interest extensive cate¬ 
gories of people—undergraduates, 
students of the professions, practising 
advisers and the inquiring public. 

One has merely to outline the pro¬ 
ject to underline its weakness. There is 
subject matter enough for two such 
l>ooks, maybe three, but it is crammed 
into one. Mr Bristofi is strong on 
institutional arrangements for dealing 
in securities, and the surrounding body 
of law. Not surprisingly, he can wring 
little interest out of the history of the 
stock exchange, with all those tradi¬ 
tions as weird as any regiment’s. But as 
a work of reference this whole section 
IS a success. 

Had Mr Briston concentrated on 
what investment analysis is, and how 
people use it, he would have writ¬ 
ten a far more worthwhile book. 
Unfortunately, he has kept to the des¬ 
criptive part without putting the 
discipline through its paces. For 
example, most of his illustrations are 
drawn froni a company apparently of 
his own imagining, Hypothetical 
Products Ltd, which lias no work too 
inconvenient for him to treat. That 
makes it too easy. Consider the 
notoriously challenging exercise of 
constructing sources and uses tables. 
Such a statement, says Mr Briston, can 
easily be prepar^ from the accounts 
of Hypothetical Products. It can 
indeed. It would have been more 



impressive to see a five year record for, 
say, Reed International (including the 
Daily Mirror takeover), together with 
implications for the share price. This 
unwillingness to grapple with real life 
situations, on the basis of current dis¬ 
closure requirements, undermines his 
easy complaints about needing more 
information. I'here has been progress, 
after all. Compare, for example, the 
more sophisticated brokers’ comments 
on banks, which prepare up-to-date 
accounts, and their well-intentioned 
waffle about in.surance companies, 
which do not. 

Mr Briston's next book will be 
readings from British investment 
sources—a hole which has just been 
plugged by Mr Basil laylor, of the 
Chty university. It would be a pity if 
Mr Briston’s unquestioned scholarship 
did not inspire him to have a crack 
at the still unfilled honour of being 
Britain’s (iraham and Dodd instead. 

What price blood ? 

THE GIFT RELATIONSHIP 
By Richard M. Titmuss. 

Allen and Unwin. 339 pages. 70s 
cloth, 33s paper. 

Profes.sr)r Titniuss’s lx>ok falls into two 
parts. First he gives a painstaking 
account of the sources of blood for 
transfusion in ithe United States. Con¬ 
trary to popular belief in that country, 
mo.st donated blood docs not come 
from volunteers. On the basis of care¬ 
fully .sifted evidence Professor Titmuss 
shows that about a third of all 
donations are directly paid for. Half 
are contracted for in various ways : 
for instance, a patient receiving blood 
pays a fee (which in a serious ofiera- 
tion could run into hundreds of 
pounds) that may then be refunded if 
he can get the blood replaced. Only 
about 9 per cent of donations can be 
described as coming from voluntarv 
coaiimuniity donors. 

Furthermore Professor I'itmuss 
shows that the proportion of paid 
doiK)rs has risen in recent years, a 
rise that has l>een accompanied not 
only by increasing waste but also, and 
much more seriously, by increasing 
contamination. Drug addicts, whose 
blood is likely to be contaminated with 
the hepatitis virus, may give fal.se 
names and addresses so that they 
cannot l^e identified and prevented 
from selling their blood again and 
again. Since it is also likely to be 
pooled, uncontaminated blood can be 
infected. Professor Titmuss quotes one 
American expert as estimating that 
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hepatitis occurs in one in 2f) to 50 
transfused patients and kills up to 20 
per cent of these. All of this shows 
Britain’s national blood transfusion 
service in a very favourable light. 

But Professor Titmuss has not 
written his book to compare Britain’s 
blood transfusion system with 
America’s. This part of,his lKX)k is 
indeed heavy going, written in a 
pedestrian style and witli too great 
a use of the deplorable “ due to.” But, 
once he has made his point about the 
economic and medical virtues of 
voluntary blood donation, which is not 
of course unique to Britain, he 
expounds the second purpose of his 
book and becomes Titmuss the social 
philosopher. 

Thus his 'hook, besides being a 
declaration of his social philosophy, is 
an answer to right-wing economists 
who want to throw the provision of 
medical care to the market place. 
They do so in the name of freedom, 
hut Professor Titmuss shows that there 
is less freedom for doctor and patient 
under the system of buying and selling 
blood in the United States than under 
Britain’s voluntary one. But the latter 
should be looked at in the context of 
what Professor Titmuss calls in 
Ohurchillian terms " the most 
unsordid act of British social policy in 
the twentieth century ”—the estab¬ 
lishment of the national health 
service, which encourages altruism and 
similar sentiments because it is not 
socially divisivft The contrasting 
system of mcidicail care in America, 
based on self-interest and the assump¬ 
tion that medicine is a commodity 
to be bought and sold, is now falling 
apart, and its disintegration greatly 
supports Professor Titmuss’s argument. 
Some readers may feel that there can 
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be a compromise between the two 
systems. But even -those who will not 
accept the wider application of his 
study of blood donation should be 
convinced by his demonstration that 
the market does not deliver enounGfh 
good blood. 

Sober George 

RESPECTABLE RADICAL: 

GEORGE HOWELL AND VICTORIAN 
WORKING CLASS POLITICS 

By P. M. Leventhal. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 291 pages. 
60s. _ 

It is unlikely that tlic name of Cieorge 
Howell will mean very much to most 
people in the British Labour move¬ 
ment today. Yet m his quiet and 
respectable way he played an impor¬ 
tant part in its de\elopment in the 
middle decades of the nineteenth 
century. He proved to be an 
indefatigable .secietary for the Reform 
League between and iH6B when 

lie helped to mobilise impressive work¬ 
ing class support behind the successful 
campaign for the extension of tlie 
parliamentary franchise. Again, 'in the 
early 1870s, he displayed his ability as 
an organisation man when he presided 
over the parliamentary comniittee of 
the newly formed Trades Union (lon- 
gress. 11 is negotiating skill helped to 
put legislation on the statute book to 
protect the trade unions from legal 
damages for pursuing their activities. 

Dr Leventhal has produced a well- 
researched and readable account of 
Howell’s life to kick off a new scries 
on radical men, movements and ideas. 
He has not been content to write a 
mere narrative history, but has looked 
at his subject as an epitome of the 
mid-Victorian working class radical, 
who embraced the gospel of self- 
improvement with enthusiasm and 
spoke up for the liberal cause. 

Howell was a believer in 
rigorous self-discipline from his early 
teens, when he worked as a mortar 
boy and later a shoemaker in the West 
Country. He was converted to Wes¬ 
leyan Methodism, became a Sunday 
school teacher, and a confirmed 
teetotaller. He read voraciously and 
was much influenced by Bunvan and 
Milton. From a very early age, Howell 
displayed a restless ambition to make 
a name for himself in the world and 
an equal determination to champion 
the cause of labour. Dr Leventhal 
brings out the tensions which often 
appeared in Howell’s activities through 
trying to marry the two objectives. 

In 1855 Howell threw himself into 
the world of London trade unionism 


as an active member af the Operatit^c" 
Bricklayers’ Society during its cam¬ 
paign for a nine hour day. By the 
early 1860.S he was ‘serving on the 
lx>ndon Trades Gounciil and the 
general council of the First Inter¬ 
national as well as taking a full part in 
the mass agitations in support of the 
Union during the American civil war, 
the Risorgimento, and the Poles in 
their .struggle against "I’sardom in 
1863. But Ilowell was a firm believer 
in social harmony at home, even if 
he championed progressive causes 
abroad. It was liberalism not socialism 
which attracted him as a valid political 
creed, with its emphasis on individual 
achievement and the defeat of 
privilege by persuasion not violence. 
Howell remained a convinced Lib- 
Lab all his life, even if his electioneer¬ 
ing efforts for Mr Ciladstone's cause 
brought liirn little recognition or 
material reward from middle class 
party leaders. He opposed collectivist 
nostrums in the 1880s and'increasingly 
found himself isolated in a Labour 
rnoveincnt now permeated by socialist 
ideas. But his legacy, (‘ven if unrecog¬ 
nised, was prdbahly more lasting than 
that of more militant contemporaries. 
His organising ability was invaluable 
in a movement not well endowed with 
administrators, wliile his readiness to 
work for short-term ends through 
constitutional means in alliance with 
the more enlightened middle class 
politicians remains a valid strategy for 
the modern Labour party. Fhe present 
Labour movement remains the despair 
of the armchair revolutionaries because 
of the sober, empirical and painstaking 
chores of now forgotten men of 
decency like George Howell. 

Cash conflicts _ 

SEPARATED SPOUSES 

By 0. R. McGregor, 

Louis Blom-Cooper and 
Colin Gibson. 

Duckworth. 298 pages. £8. 

With the amount of sociological re- 
.search currently undertaken in Britain 
it seems astonishing that such a neces¬ 
sary piece of work as a survey of the 
matrinioniar jurisdiction of magistrates’ 
courts has not been undertaken long 
before. Court records, to put it mildly, 
are patdiy—there is, for example, no 
obligation on the court to inquire into 
the defendant’s financial circumstances 
on hearing an application for a main¬ 
tenance order—and national statistics 
positively misleading. Yet these courts 
deal with more than 30,000 applica¬ 
tions for maintenance each year, and 


5 * 

. maj^irity of thm 

t9 * co^ vSth the . 

hui^nds 

betew aV(irage^ inebmes struggling to 
.support two famiilies. 

I’he authors have spent a formidable 
amount of time examining a national 
sample of court records. There is much 
important new evidence in this book 
on the way attachment of earnings 
orders work (badly) and what sort 
of couples end up in magistrates’ courts 
fighting over maintenance (on average 
they married young, have low incomes 
and 1.35 dependant children). The 
research included inviting readers of 
the New^ of the World to relate their 
experiences ; most of those who replied 
had some harsh things to say aJK)ut the 
courts. But if both husband and wife 
consider the maintenance awarded un¬ 
fair, that .suggests that the magistrate 
got it about as right as he could. The 
authors believe that it is time the state 
provided the maintenance and lum- 
i3ered itself with the job of getting the 
money from the husband. They are not 
the first to say so. 

BOOKS THIS MONTH 

THE WORLD OF LEARNING, 
1970-71 

1'hls book is firmly established as the* (oni- 
prchensive guide to educational, sc’ientifir 
and lultural organisations all oxer the 
world. 

ICiiropa Publications i^td £10.50 net. 

Editor, John A. Jackson 

PROFESSIONS AND 
PROFESSIONALIZATION 

(^olIe< tion of original papers questioning 
adrqua( y of theoretical assumptions and 
basil loncepts. Cambridge Soi lologii al 
Studies 3. 

Cambridge University Press £3 net. 

Derek H. Aldcroft 

THE INTER-WAR ECONOMY: 
BRITAIN, 1919-1939 

A balanced survey of Britain’s inter-war 
economy assessed in its historical perspec¬ 
tive and against the background of inter¬ 
national economic influences. 

Batsford . £4.20/848. net. 

Richard Beilby 

NO MEDALS FOR APHRODITE 

A novel that recaptures the quality of life 
for soldier and civilian in Greece during 
World War 2. 

Angus & Robertson £1.80/368. neU 

All books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP. 
Clare Market, Portugal Street^ WG 2 

Caialeeues free <m ^ 
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Africa: minerals or oil-or aid 


The instability of African 
regimes, iIllustrated this week 
by the deposinoii of Ugandan 
President Oboti, is only one 
factor hindering economic 
development In fact political 
weakness and economic weak¬ 
ness often spring from similar 
causes the tiny elite grafted on 
fo a population still largely 
toncerned with subsistence 
agriculture , and the shaky 
cohcsivcncss of nations whose 
boundaries were arbitrarily 
drawn in a colonial past 

Africa south of the Sahara, 


vast m mineral resources as it 
IS, remains one of the least 
developed land blocks of the 
world It accounts for less than 
5 % of world trade, a yet smaller 
proportion of the world’s 
income, and around 8°^ of the 
world’s population Moie 
important than this, African 
countries are desperately short 
of the infrastructure, both in 
physical and human terms, 
which makes development pos¬ 
sible India and Rwanda or 
Daihomcy have a comparable 
gnp |)ei head, but India has 


a solid industrial base which 
only one or two black African 
countries ^re likely to possess 
in the foreseeable future 

What makes black Africa 
different from other developing 
areas such as Asia is that it is 
still relatively thinly populated 
and divided into small units. 
Many African countries have 
less than ten people per square 
mile, and only six (Nigeria, 
Ethiopia, Congo (Kinshasa), 
Sudan, Tanzania and Kenya) 
have more than lo mn people 
In some ways this is an 
advantage Food production 
can be expanded by putting 
more land under cultivation and 
there are huge untapped agri¬ 
cultural resources At the same 
time, with only eight cities of 
more than half a million 
people, Dakai in Senegal, 
Abidjan in the Ivory Coast, 

I agos and Ibadan in Nigeria 
Nail obi in Kenya, Addis Ababa 


in Ethiopia, Kinshasa in Congo 
and Accra in Ghana, the appal¬ 
ling problems of vast slum 
conurbations arc still m the 
future. 

On the other hand low popu- 
lation density means that the 
cost per head of providing 
public services such as roacb 
IS high, and there arc few large 
markets to generate self- 
sustaining industrialisation The 
market problem is made even 
worse by the balkanisation of 
many African states Nigeria, 
for example, has a larger popu¬ 
lation than the 15 ex-French 
territories pi^t together It is 
hard to sec at least half of 
the 38 countries on the map 
ever being viable Many de}>cnd 
critioally on continued flows of 
aid from their ex-colonial 
masters such as France or 
Britain, or the European com¬ 
munity They need the money 
to maintain any kind of 
modern state apparatus and to 



bridge the gap between imports 
and expoits Examples of coun¬ 
tries with large trade deficits 
arc Chad, Malagasy Republic, 
Upper Volta, Somalia, Togo, 
Dahomey, Malawi and Portu¬ 
guese Guinea 

Despite a level of aid, at $8 
a head, twice as high as that 
for the developing world as a 
whole, improvement in the 
standard of living of most 
African countries was well 
below average during the last 
decade Between 1960 and 1967 
growth in gnp per head was 
only I 4% annually, compared 
with 24% for the xcst of the 
developing world Population 
growth, at 23"^, was slightly 
below average, but gnp growth 
was over a percentage point 
below the 5% elsewhere True, 
this can be partly explained 
by the troubles of Nigeria and 
the Congo (Kinshasa), two of 
the largest and economically 
most promiising countries 

But there is luttlc point in 
comparing countries like Chad 
and Togo with Nigeria, or even 
Gabon For meaningful discus¬ 
sion the black countries need 
to be divided into three groups 
0 Those with large and easily 
exploitable resources of indus¬ 
trial raw materials and 
minerals Examples are Zambia 
and Congo (Kinshasa) with 
their coppcFy Mauretania with 
its iron ore, Guinea and Ghana 
with their bauxite, Nigeria with 
its oil. 

# Those which are lar^c 
enough, with a sufEcient mix 
of resources, to provide 
adequate markets for future 
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* 3 ^/ Ivory 
weM. 

Kenji Ai^ola and 

Mazamlm|iie in aocutiidi^ ^rica 
eco|iomie« are 
coinplteaC(^*^t»y their status as 
provinfc^ 6f Portugal)' arc 

cjcamplci 

• CiOuntries v^ith boundaries 
reflecting colonial history rather 
than geography or economdes, 
having si^l populations, few 
resources, usually dependent on 
large injections of foreign aid. 

The effect of having a really 
big source of a vital raw 
maiterial can be seen most 
strikingly in Nigeria, which in 
ten years has come from 
nowhere to be one of the world’s 
big oil producers. In the early 
1960s it ran a chronic trade 
deficit. By the end of the 
decade, it had moved well into 
surplus. Development needs a 
growing source of foreign 
exchange to finance it. And 
generally speaking it i.s a better 
bet to have a raw material, 
the demand for which grows 
wich world industrial output, 
than the traditional tropical 
agricultural products Metals, 
minerals, oil— these give not 
only foreign exchange but vital 
government revenue and jobs 

Mineral wealth 

In Zambia for instance 
copper accounts for 60% of 
government revenue as well as 
90% of export earnings. And, 
although most African countries 
have only 1% of population 
in the cash economy, in 
Zambia the figure is around 
In addition, copper pro¬ 
vides a natural starting point 
for furfher industrialisation. 
Zambia is now producing 
copper rods at Lunshya and 
may soon make over 4 mn 
tons a year of cable and wire. 
West African countries such as 
Ghana and Guinea, with large 
deposits of baux'ite, plan to 
move into alumina production. 
And Gabon, to give a small but 
wealthy example, refines over 
$50 mn a year of oil products 
from its modest but profitable 
crude sources. 

Naturally a large part of any 
African development pro¬ 
gramme is devoted" to the 
search for mineral resources. 
Oil exploration is taking pla^ 
or is about to take place in 
over ten countries (usually 
offshore) from Togo, Guinea 
and Gaibon ia the west to 
Kenya and the Malagasy^ 
Republic in the cast. Most of 
the countries on the west coast 


have found bauxi^ sites it are 
lookfog for'^ it Thc^ ait 
si^fleant quantities of uranium 
in Gabon and Niger; diamonds 
twinkle throughout central 
Africa as weflr as Botswana 
where de Been has opened a 
major ntw mine. And Maure¬ 
tania, where the population is 
still largely nomadic, depends 
almost totally on iron ore 
exports. 

Minerals provide a useful 
precondition of success, but not 
a guarantee. The danger is 
thait, as in Zambia, they create 
a dual economy with subsist¬ 
ence farming on ohc side, a 
small group of highly paid 
workers on the other, and a 
growing number of unemployed 
and landless labourers attracted 
by .the mirage of higher wages 
in the middle. At least a large 
internal market, as in Nigeria, 
provides plenty of scope for 
diversifying into other indus¬ 
tries. One advantage of depend¬ 
ing to a large extent on the old 
tropical crops such as coffee, 
cocoa, timber and cotton is 
that they provide a basis foi 
agricultural expansion Even 
so, particularly if plantations 
are in the hands of expatriates 
rather than those of local 
peasant farmers, the dangers 
of a dual economy exist. 

And inevitably, as each 
country seeks to expand small 
scale industry in its towns to 
create more employment, the 
worldwide phenomenon of the 
drifts to towns gets worse 
Kenya for instance has 2oo,<x^o 
unemployed and a population 
increase of 3% a year. And it 
is pwobably one of the most 
developed countries in Africa, 
particularly in terms of service 
industries. It recently tried to 
overcome this problem by 
forcing employers to take on 
10% more labour but the 
danger with this tactic is that 
it adds to the attractions of 
the town while agriculture in 
places is short of labour .(cR 
on Kenya’s coffee farms) 

Regional 

development 

Nevertheless new industries 
arc vital. And they nwd 
reasonable sized raarkets—which 
rules out a good deal of Africa 
The obvious answer is for the 
countries to do their indiw- 
trialisation on a regional basis. 
So there have been some 
attempts to set up rcgiorwl 
commoh iparkets such as the 
African common market, 
consistfog of Tanzania, Uganda 


and Kcnya^ ppssib^' tq be 
joined" , 2hu!TO»i and^ 

UDEAC (Union do^ni^re et 
economique ^ dc TAfifouc 
centrale) consistinf ol Gkpon, 
the Central African Republic 
and Cameroon and Congo 
(Brazzaville). But so ^ far 
although there may be rclativ^y 
free trade in these areas there is 
little co-ordmation of invest-* 
ment. There is probably room 
for one major steelworks in 
west Africa but at least three 
are planned. The aid donors 
such as the European com¬ 
munity have been trying to 
exercise leverage over the pa^t 
few years to get countries 
together. And other bodies like 
the Lake Chad Basin Commis¬ 
sion have tried to develop com¬ 
mon resources or means of 
transport. But while the 
separate states each have inde¬ 
pendent governments the task 
IS hard 

So countries in the third 
category like Chad and Togo 
will continue to depend on 
foreign aid. It is hard to 
see I.esocho, Swaziland and 
Botswana as anythirtg but exten¬ 
sions of the South African 
economy The economies of 
Angola and Mozambique have 
little prospect for separate 
development while they remain 
constitutionally part of Portugal, 
although both have consider¬ 
able potential, Angola mainly 
in minerals and Mozambique 
in industry and agriculture 
Malawi is a borderline case 
Although It has enjoyed an 
above average growth rate of 
a year in the six years 
of Its independence, this has 
been heavily under written by 
£",0 mn of British aul And 
of Its male population 
earn their living outside the 
(ouiUry, largely m South 
Africa 

Size does not mean every¬ 
thing, of course Gabon with 
less than 1 mn people enjoys 
tine of the highest per capita 
incomes in Africa, largely 
self-generated from exports of 
manganese, wood and oil, 
while Nigeria and Congo 
(Kinshasa), which have perhaps 
the greatest potential as 
economic units in the future, 
still have derisory incomes per 
head of less than $itHJ a year. 
But at least with a wide range 
of agricultural and mineral 
resources and a market of 
around 20 inn to 60 mn people 
there is hope. With less than 
4 mn and nothing but cotton 
and cattle as in Chad there is 
very little 


AnrH^ rMe of flrowth per^MM 
at factotr cost 
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the brand that’s known 
in over 120 countries 


Y.K.K., including its 22 overseas plants, makes more 
than 550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year. Care¬ 
fully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers end aluminum, brass, nickel and Delrin’*', 
are imported from throughout the world. These raw 
materials are processed at Y.K.K. plants, passing through 
high-speed chain machines and other processing ma¬ 
chines all developed and designed by Y.K.K. to become 
the famous Y.K.K. zippers. Y.K.K. also makes highly 
popular aluminum sashes. 

*Du Pont Trade Mark 


YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kanda Izumi-cho. Chiyoda ku, Tokyo. Japan 
Y.K K has affiliated companies in the following 16 countries 

ENGLAND YKK Faitarnar* (U K) Ltd USA Yoshlda International Ine (NawYork) YKK Zipgdr 
(California) Inc YKK Zippar (llllnela) Inc CANADA YKK Zipiter Go. Canada Ltd NETHERLANDS 
Yoahida (Nadarland) N V HONG KONG YKK Zippar Co. (H K ) Ltd. TAIWAN: Taiwan Zlppa^. 
Ltd THAILAND Union Induatrlaa Corp Ltd NEW ZEALAND SIMafaat (NX) Llmltad CC^A 
RICA Yoahida da Coata Rica Ltda MALAYSIA Malayan ZIpt Sdn.. Bhd. ^STIULIA YKK 
Auatralla Pty Ltd FRANCE Yoahida (Franea) 8 A R L. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO YKK flpiw 
(WI)Ltd GERMANY Yoahida (Doutechaland) 0 m b.M. ITALY Yoahida POftanaao 3.pA. EL 
SALVADOR Yoahida do El Salvador S A. 



(Nylon) . /(Polyattor) ^ fp{ aa 

, liMiara .Sppars XJ^VVVU. 


“BY OPENING A MORE EXTENSIVE 
MARKET FOR WHATEVER PART OF 
THE PRODUCE OF LABOUR MAYEX- 
CEED HOME CONSUMPTION, IT EN¬ 
COURAGES (NATIONS) TO IMPROVE 
PRODUCTIVE POWERS, AND TO 
AUGMENT ANNUAL PRODUCE TO 
THE UTMOST, AND THEREBY TO IN¬ 
CREASE THE REAL REVENUE AND 
WEALTH OF THE SOCIETY.” 

Adam Smith. ' 
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When real space business starts 

What tha Americans and the Russians are doing on the moon and in 
space now concerns mainly scientists and aircraft engineers. But a 
decade from now it could concern us all 


So Venus is as horribly hot as the experts had predicted it 
would be. Until instruments had actually landed on the 
planet to measure it, there was always an outside chance 
that the experts might be wrong. But the signals sent back 
by the Russians’ Venus space probe last month, and 
belatedly published this week, gave all the confirmation 
that was necessary. With a surface temperature not far 
short of 500 degrees centigrade (“475 degrees plus or 
minus 20 per cent” was the Russian reading) and an 
atmospheric pressure 90 times that of the earth, Venus is 
one more planet in the solar system that has to be marked 
down as permanently uninhabitable. 

For the next decade, this is going to be what much of 
space research is about. The Americans and Russians will 
measuring conditions on the more accessible planets 
to see whether they could ever be made congenial to man. 
America’s three Apollo 14 astronauts expect to take off 
for the moon again on Sunday night because the moon, 
unlike Venus, is potentially habitable. This makes it worth 
examining in more detail. Assuming all goes well with 
Apollo 14, three more American landings will be made 
m the moon before the Apollo rockets are finally 
px)unded ; this will allow anc^er 60 man-hours to be 
ipent actually exploring its surface in addition to the 20 
nan-hours of work that will be done by Apollo 14 (made 
ip of two five-hour trips by two astronauts). 

The Americans will by then have made six landings on 
>ix separate sites. They could continue this sort of 
exploration indefinitely, but after a time it begins to yield 
liminishing returns. Six landings should, however, be 


enough to show whether the moon holds any hidden traps. 
The way will then be clear for the planning of small, 
permanent moon bases—of the kind countries maintain 
now in the Antarctic, where the human population 
occasionally tops 1,500. 

Between the ending of the Apollo flights and the start 
of this new form of moon colonisation there will be a lapse 
of something like eight years if all goes well, but a good 
deal longer if it docs not, while a whole new form of space 
transport is being developed in order to allow a bigger 
payload and more than two men to be landed on the moon 
at a time. The Americans’ space navigation is so good 
that they could still, if they wished, send up the rudiments 
of a moon research base from earth in robot Apollo 
rockets operated entirely by instruments with no human 
crew ; the last two Russian moon experiments, with Luna 
16 that brought samples back to earth and with Luna 17*5 
crawler-tractor operating there under remote control, show 
this is well within the limits of technical probability. What 
is wrong with it is the cost. A single Apollo launch comes 
to $350 million for a payload currently equal to three men 
and ±e food, air and water needed to sustain them for 
ten days. Even the rocket that the Russians have used 
for their unmanned Luna 16 and 17 experiments is 
huge ; probably at least half the size of an Apollo rocket 
and therefore at least half its cost, if not more. 

The nearest human analogy to the system now being 
planned is the man who takes the airport bus to Heathrow 
adrport in order to board a jet to cross the Atlantic. But 
in this post-Apollo project Heathrow will be a space 
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Station in permanent orbit just outside the earth’s 
atmosphere ; the bus will be a hybrid rocket/aircraft 
vehicle ferrying iietween it and the earth ; and the jet 
will be a pure space vehicle designed wholly to operate 
outside the earth’s atmosphere, possibly on nuclear power. 
If this complex can be got to work by the end of the 
1970s, America will be pushing its technology as hard as 
John Kennedy pushed it when he asked for a moon land¬ 
ing by 1969. But, even if it is not working within ten 
years, it should be within 15 or 20. The chart (page 55) 
shows the American timetable ; it is hoped that the first 
experimental space station will be launched late in 
after the last Apollo moon landings have been made, and 
that the more permanent station with its complementary 
ferry services will take shape towards the end of the 
decade. In parallel with this lai^gely engineering develop¬ 
ment American scientists hope to carry forward the same 
kind of scientific mapping of Mars with instruments as 
preceded the first manned landing on the moon in the 
belief that in the 1980s or 1990s men will start exploring 
Mars much as they are prospecting the moon now. 

What the Russians do in the 1970s will largely decide 
whether the American programme jogs along on short 
rations, as it is doing now, or at a headlong gallop. The 
Russians do not look now as if they are going to put a man 
on the moon. It is difficult to produce evidence for this ; 
but, having been obliged to concede that the Americans 
got there first, the Russians have probably decided against 
coming in a poor second, more than a year behind. 
Instead, they are picking up what prestige they can by 
being first in other fields: on Venus, for instance, and 
possibly also on Mars with the same sort of robot vehicle 
that is now running round the moon. Where they could 
still beat the Americans is in the space stations business. 
It is a mystery why they have not done so yet. The rocket 
they built for the job, a quarter as big again as anything 
the Americans have, blew up in 1969 ; but the Americans 
thought the damage had been repaired by last summer, 
and they have b^n expecting another Russian space 
spectacular ever since. 

Since Neil Armstrong made his giant leap forward for 
mankind, the world has taken a small step back into space 
recession. So far this has only affected employment among 
engineers who arc building the rockets ; out of every four 
men who were doing so in the mid-1960s only one is 
employed now. But after 1980 the pressures on earth may 
be such that the world will need to think seriously about 
colonising the moon and any other friendly planet within 
reach. 

The seriously overcrowded parts of the earth—^ie, those 
with upwards of 250 people to the square mile—are at 
the moment relatively few: they are confined to western 
Europe, the east and west seaboards of the United States, 
India and parts of south-east Asia. A lot of the remainder 
w underpopulated because it is too hot, too cold, or too 
dry. A further area, more than twice as large again, is 
permanently under water. Pressure of population is even¬ 
tually going to force mankind out to these less congenial 
districts, and perhaps eventually off the land alt<^thcr 
and on or under the sea. TTiis is on the conservative 
aaBiunj[>tion that the world’s population, which has 


doubled since the beginning of the ccntuiy, will have 
doubled again before we are very far into the next. 
Many, Mr McNamara of the World Bank among them, 
believe that the only way to prevent world population 
increasing to a point where 100 years from now there will 
be only one square yard per person is a crash programme 
of birtii control. But it might actually be easier to find 
new worlds for the surplus population to live on than to 
change the social habits of the 3 billion to 4 billion people 
living now, and the 6 billion who will probably be alive by 
the end of the century. 

The moon is a barren place but it does contain the 
essentials for life. There is oxygen in its topsoil, and the 
Americans have already developed a robot machine that 
could trundle along the surface extracting the oxygen and 
spewing the spent soil out of its back. There is hydrogen 
in abundance on the moon, from the solar winds among 
other sources. So there are the essentials for water, and 
for the creation of a human atmosphere in which people 
cquld live and plants grow. In engineering terms, it is now 
practical to roof-in cities of several thousand people under 
plastic domes that would be sufficient to keep in this 
atmosphere on the moon. Under the influence of plants 
and living greenery, that atmosphere could eventually 
become self-sustaining. 

The point where space will cease to be a preserve of the 
aviatibn industries and become part of daily commerce 
will be when it becomes easier to do this on the moon than 
it is to modify the living conditions on inhospitable parts 
of the earth. Moon colonies may never be other than 
scientific outposts. But there are going to be proiblems 
associated with any attempt to manipulate the earth’s 
climate. Melting the icecaps would actually reduce the 
available dry area ; changing the climate of the Sahara 
could move that desert northwards into western Europe. 
Life should also be possible under the sea, in enclosed 
cities and/or breathing through membranes that would 
allow only the oxygen to penetrate. But whether it would 
be as pleasant as life could be made to be on Tranquillity 
base, or in the moon’s foothills, depends on whether the 
human species is prepared to evolve backwards into its 
old environment of the sea, or forwards into the new 
environment of space. Some time in the 1990s, when the 
first child is bom on the moon, wc shall know the answer. 


World Outlook 1971 

1971 should see higher growth in the industrialised 
countries, but a slower volume rise in world trade. 
World Outlook 1971 bases this prediction on separate 
forecasts for 140 countries, prov*iding a frame of 
reference for planning decisions taken an a global or 
regional context 
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Prices will not go up that much . 

Although Britain's entry into the common market will increase food prices, it should 
not put them up to quite the levels that continental housewives pay. This is because 
Britain's grocers are much more efficient 


Sentimentalists and gourmets may sdll stand up for the 
continental comer shop, open until all hours for anything 
from pat^ to pasta. But by most objective standards the 
British grocer is streets ahead on sheer efficiency, precisely 
because he has dropped the old ideal of person^ attention 
in favour of lower prices and quicker service. So far has 
this process gone that only a fifth of Britain’s grocery 
trade is now handled by independent operators, far below 
the proportion in any of the community countries. A 
fat four-fifths is creamed off by the supermarkets, 
multiples, co-operaitives and voluntary buying groups with 
their bigger shops. So with one shop for every 500 people, 
the average British grocer has half as many customers 
again as his French or German equivalent, twice as 
many as the typical Italian grocer and almost three times 
as many as the Belgian one. Only the Dutch do better 
than the British on this comparison. This has a consider¬ 
able effect on the size of the retail margin that the British 
grocer needs to put on for any given level of producer 
prices in order to make a living. For the time bang it is 
a reasonable presumption that if the identical item is 
being sold here and in the Sj?c, it will be 4 new pence in 
the £ cheaper here than there. 

Size and self-service do not necessarily go together. 
True, only upwards of 10 per cent of the turnover of 
Italian grocery is self-service trade and only 50 per cent 
of the French, compared with Britain’s 66 per cent. 
Surprisingly, a higher proportion—about three-quarters— 
of Dutch and German grocers run on self-service ; but 
many of these stores are still uneconomically small. In 
neither country does the stmeture of ownership really 
favour size. In Holland independents account for 70 per 
cent of the total business. Germany has a high proportion 
of voluntary buying groups ; the biggest, Edeka, with a 
mcmjbership of some 37,000 shops, mops up a fifth of 
Germany’s grocery business. But none of these groups 
has proved to be as efficient as British multiples, because 
power is too decentralised for effective control. 

France docs have some rapidly developing supermarket 
chains and co-operatives, which now probably account for 
half its grocery turnover ; but it is still lumbered with a 
very laige number of small independent shops. So, despite 


some hypermodem out-of-town shopping centres such as 
Parly 2 outside Paris, and some major discount operations 
like Carrefour, there are still 150,000 grocer^s shops in 
France, well above the British 110,000. Italy suffert Bi 
the same way; although its supermarkets, whert^they 
exist, tend to be large and very modem, they are rare. 
Planning permission is often refused to them betiause of 
opposition by local vested interests. j 

With such large differences in the structure of retailing, 
there arc naturally also fairly large variations in operating 
costs. In general, mark-ups seem smaller in Britain than 
in Europe, although they can vary a lot from one item 
to another. Tea, for instance, can carry a retail margin 
of only 9 per cent in Britalin, even le.ss at times of special 
promotions ; while canned and frozen foods usually carry 
20 per cent and biscuits 25 per cent. A fair average for 
Britain’s grocery trade might be m the region of 15 to 
16 per cent, against at least 20 per cent in France and 
Germany and probably even more in Italy Although 
most continental grocers sell alcoholic drinks, which usually 
carry a higher margin than food, much of the difference 
reflects higher distnbution costs. 

Britain’s grocers should therefore enter the common 
market with a cost advantage. If and when Europe’s 
higher farm prices come into operation here, how will 
they react ? Award themselves the extra profits by main¬ 
taining percentage mark-ups on this dearer food, or trim 
them so that money profits stay the same but percentage 
mark-ups actually come farther down ? They will prob¬ 
ably stnke a middle course. One reason is the force of 
competition ; another is a shrewd calculation in their own 
interests. If food prices go up too steeply, consumers may 
rebel and look for cheapness, switching from butter to 
margarine, from beef to chicken, and so on. 

All this assumes that there will be a cost advantage 
left by the end of this decade when the common market 
food prices will really begm to bite m Britain. Already 
Britain’s food prices have started going up faster than its 
other prices, ^ter years in which they lagged slightly 
behind, and they still seem to be accelerating. At present 
British food manufacturers are exercising some voluntary 
price restraint to avoid undue commotion around decimal 



Distribution is still mors etRcient here 


but they're modernmng fast 


than in the Six . 
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But that will not last long, and Mr James Prior, the 
Minister of Agriculture, has already said higher prices are 
in the pipeline. A pay deal for 400,000 food shopworkcrs 
has just been a^re^, giving men an extra 11 per cent on 
their minimum pay and women an extra 21 per cent in 
a step towards equal pay. This will add a few jjercentage 
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points more to food bills ; the grocers warn it 
be as much as to percent, but the simplest of cafeji****®™ 
shows that it should not be. The big chains 
well above the current minimum 'anyw^ , 
small grocers who do pay the bottom rate<»" employ 
many people. 


The Wilberforce inquest 

Whitehall should hold an inquest on whether the right way was chosen to present 
the Government's case at Lord Wilberforce's inquiry into the electricity dispute. * 
There really must be a better one 


Lord Wilberforct* and his colleagues have spent this week 
digesting the often indigestible evidence presented to 
them in the course of their six-day hearings of the power 
workers’ wage dispute. They are due to give their verdict 
towards the end of next week. Since it is crucial to the 
Government’s management of the economy that they 
get the answer right, it was equally crucial that the 
Government’s case should be presented to the court in the 
best possible light. There is room for argument about 
whether last Saturday it was. This is not to criticise the 
personal performance of the two very able and far from 
happy Treasury officials who were responsible for present¬ 
ing it, Sir Douglas Allen, the permanent secretary, and 
Sir Donald MacDougall, keeper of the Treasury’s 
economic conscience. But if the Government intends as 
a matter of poKcy to intervene at future inquiries into 
wage claims in order to present its case—usually for not 
conceding the claim—it needs to reconsider the tactics 
to be adopted. 

The Treasury had a good deal to do with the decision 
to .send civil servants rather than ministers to the inquiry. 
It was presumably also responsible for the decision that 
neither the Treasury witnesses nor any other of the 
supporting Treasury cast should attend the inquiry except 
on the last day when they were giving evidence. The 
seats reserved for them were not filled, although some 
Treasury observers were seen from time to time looking 
down from the gallery, and they did collect each day’s 
transcripts. But this meant that both Sir Douglas and Sir 
Donald were unaware of the feel of the inquiry and the 
temper of the unions when they came to face cross- 
examination by Lord Wilberforce at his silkiest and 
Mr Frank Chappie in full polemic flood. It also meant 
that they lost their own opportunity to cross-examine 
the unions’ expert economic witnesses—an experience 
that they might have greatly enjoyed, judging by the 
quality of some of that evidence. 

Equs^y, the Treasury missed the perfect opportunity to 
|)oi|it the difference between basic rates and earnings; if 
the electricity workers accept the lO per cent offer made, 
thejur; earnings over a fall year will m up by appreciably 
ntore than 15 per cent Because o; the bmus schemes 
ahready in force. The wl^^point of sending government 
witnesses to the inquiry was to make sure this message 


got across. It did not. 

The bigger issue is whether civil servants ought to 
be put in a position where they can be cross-examined 
about aspects of government policy on which ministers 
have preferred to be deliberately imprecise. Sir Donald 
MacDougall had several rough passages, beginning with 
Mr Jim Mortimer, who had been both a trade union 
official and a member of the Prices and Incomes Board 
and who came out strongly for a prices and incomes 
policy of the kind the Government has said it would not 
have. Sir Douglas Allen ducked this question on the 
ground that it W2is a political issue. Sir Donald, however, 
intervened and said : “ It [a prices and incomes policy] 
will not be necessary if this policy of de-escalation [of 
wages] is followed,” creating the impression, whether he 
meant to or not, that if wage settlements were not kept 
down a prices and incomes policy would indeed have 
to be introduced. He was also sadly badgered by Mr 
John Hughes of Rusldn College—one of the union’s 
witnesses—about what level wage claims should be 
brought down to. His hypothetical example of average 
wage settlements of 7 per cent leading to a rise in earnings 
of 11 per cent and a rise in real earnings, after allowing 
for inflation, of 4J per cent is the sort of figure that is 
being privately given around as the one the CJovcmment 
would like to see in private industry (tell that to Ford’s 
workers), and in the circumstances it is difficult to see 
what else Sir Donald could say. But was this back-handed 
dragging out of information by cross-examination of a 
plainly uncomfortable witness the best way of breaking 
the news to the trade unions ? 

Civil servants have their job to do in their allotted 
station, which obviously is not in the knockabout 
atmosphere of an inquiry where any politician who had 
cut his teeth in the House of Commons would have been 
more at home. It was not pleasant to see two eminent 
men harried and embarrassed over their own salary rises 
after years during which senior civil servants had been 
underpaid—rwhen, with a little more research, they would 
haye found that Mr Frank Chappie’s own 43 per cent 
pay rise was already in the pipeline. Lord Wilberforce 
and his colleagues were rumour^ this week to be having 
some difficulty in ageing among themselves. The Trea¬ 
sury has probably made it kas easy for them. 




Where only time left its mark befdrey 

we’re making ours 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmecf 
by the elements. No ocean is too deep. 
No desert is barren enough. 

That’s our job - to work where we have 
to work, under any conditions. 



Onshore and offshore drilling operations. 

Pipelines for oil ana natural gas. 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works. 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries. 
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That's The New Otani 

A hotel that stands tall into the space age 

But has Its foundations firmly planted m 400 years of 

Japanese history 

Atop Its revolving sky lounge roof 
all Japan lies to the horizon 

Below you walk through the feudal history of Japan 

amongst the beauty of a 400-year-old 

classical Japanese garden 

The New Otani Truly a representative of 

today's japan 

The very best of two worlds 



The best of two worlds 

Isn't that why yoii're going to fapan? 


Kioi-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, }apan Tel 265-1111 Telex HTIOTANITK4719 Cable Address HOTELNEWOTANI TOKYO 
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Brakes on at Ford, chocks 
away at BOAC 


A wage offer of less than lo per cent 
was expected to be offered by the Ford 
Motor Company to its 47,000 hourly- 
paid workers at a meeting on Friday, a 
substantial cut on the 14 per cent that 
was on the cards last week. Although 
l^ord denies it was in any way 
influenced by the Government, both 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the Secretary of State for Employment 
met Ford’s managing director, Mr Bill 
Batty, last week. On Tuesday the Con¬ 
federation of British Industry’s director 
general also discussed wages io private 
industry with the personnel directors of 
the four major British carmaking com¬ 
panies. Considerable Government 
pressure must have been brought to 
prevent a repetition of the 18 per cent 



rhe day the stewards Were voted down 


pay rise which Chrysler has given to 
admittedly a mere 6,000 workers. 

The chances of Ford getting its deal 
through must have been much 
improved by the astonishing worm- 
bites-shop-steward meeting at Heath¬ 
row on Wednesday when the stewards 
had their strike plans rejected at a mass 
meeting of the British Overseas Air¬ 
ways Corporation’s 17,000 workers. 
The rank and file workers then put 
the boot in further by voting to lift 
the work-to-rulc restrictions which 
had been imposed on BOAC 
since mid-December (not that anyone 
had really noticed). Tlie defeat of the 
unions was all the more surprising since 
British European Airways, with 23,000 
worker.'* at Heathrow, has been 
grounded since Tuesday after mainten¬ 
ance engineers operating an overtime 
ban had refu.sed to send engines due 
for overhaul at Heathrow up to Rolls- 
Royce’s factorv instead. It now looks as 
if the 60,000 Heathrow workers 
involved in the pay dispute may settle, 
eventually, for something much nearer 
the 4i per cent increase offered instead 
of the 7 per cent claimed. 

The day before a further sign that 
the pressure on wages is now declining 
came when a meeting to reconsider 
the wage claims of 330,000 nurses and 
midwives was held without any threats 
being made by the union negotiators. 
Two weeks earlier the nurses, those 
employed by the National Health Ser¬ 
vice and by local authorities, were 
offered a 7^ per cent rise in 
basic rates as well as fringe benefits 
which would give a 9 per cent 
improvement overall. Finally, the 400 
men whose walk-out had shut Rolls- 
Royce’s 7,000-strong Hillingdon factory 
for three weeks, meekly voted on 
Thursday to go back to work next 
Monday. All told, not too bad a week 
for wages. 


Soaring atrikaa 

thousand million 



Economy 

Suicide can be 
sweet too _ 

Things are changing so fast that what 
happened in British industrial relations 
in 1970 may seem almost irrelevant to 
the issues in this last weekend of Janu¬ 
ary, 1971. All the same, the accom¬ 
panying chart should not go unnoticed. 
It shows that clbse on 11 million work¬ 
ing days were Ibst in Britain last year 
through stoppages, the highest figure 
for over ten years. Indeed, for consider¬ 
ably longer than that: apart from the 
general strike year, 1926, one has to go 
back to 1923 to see its like. And the 
number of stoppages beginning in 1970, 
close on 4,000, was the highest so far 
recorded. 

It is all too easy for workers to per¬ 
suade themselves that aggressiveness 
pays. Thr latest figure for average 
earnings, for November, shows the gain 
on twelve months being maintained at 
nearly 14 per cent. But how myopic 
can one get ? Before the engineering 
workers finally decide to go ahead with 
their proposed series of one-day strikes 
against the Industrial Relations Bill 
they should have a look at the state 
of their industry. The latest figures 
show the writing on the wall. 

After allowing for some outsize 
orders during the summer, there has 
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been little recent growth in the total 
volume of business both at home and 
abroad. Home business is flat and an 
increase in deliveries during the year is 
leaving the order books a good bit 
lighter. And 1970 could well have 
ended with a slight fall in the amount 
of export business in hand, following 
an increase in deliveries during the 
year. If costs are not somehow kept in 
check Britain’s remaining com|>etitive- 
ness in export markets as a result of 
devaluation will be lost. 

Public expenditure _ 

Barber's trim 

At the time of last Octobers mini- 
budget the CJovernment outlined its 
broad policies for public expenditure 
in the next three years. Now its new 
white paper, Cnind 4578, purports to 
give “ a fuller presentation of all its 
projected programmes for each year 
from 1969-70 to 1974-73.” 7 ’lie figure 
that Mr Barber hopes will be most 
widely publicised is that the Labour 
government had left plans for real 
public expenditure to increase at aver¬ 
age annual rates of 3 per cent between 
1968-69 and 1971-72, and tlien pro¬ 
visionally at per cent for 1972-73 
and 1973-74. Now die lories sav they 
are going to keep the real increase 
between 1969-70 and 1974-75 to an 
annual average rate of 2.6 per cent. 
As this is less than the annual increase 
in Britain's productive jiotential to 
which even the IVeasury will admit, 
the implication is that there should be 
room for some tax reductions, even 
although most of the cuts arc going to 
be in what are called “ transfer pay¬ 
ments " rather than direct government 
expenditure on resources. 

Within the broad categoiies, the 


Government intends to make substan¬ 
tial real increases in the programmes 
for education, health and welfare, 
roads, miscellaneous local services con¬ 
nected with the environment, and law 
and order. There will be a drop in the 
share (though not the total amount) 
spent on defence and external relations, 
while ” the proposed reform of housing 
finance will prevent expenditure on 
subsidies for housing increasing as 
rapidly as it would otherwise have 
done.” The big cut is to be the huge 
annual average 17 per cent drop over 
four years in expenditure on trade, 
industry and employment, after allow¬ 
ing for the gross saving from the dis¬ 
continuation of investment grants. The 
immediate aim is that the central 
government’s real current expenditure 
should increase at only 0.9 per cent a 
year between 1970-71 and 1972-73, 
while its capital expenditure excluding 
investment grants should grow at 4.7 
per cent a year (including substantial 
increases for new hospitals, prisons, 
other government building and roads). 
For local authorities, the intention is 
that both current and capital expendi¬ 
ture should grow at about 3^ per cent 
a year. 

But one snag is that it is not clear 
how the central government is going 
to keep local authority expenditure 
down to even this rate of increase : the 
Treasury mis.sed a great chance of 
discipline when it did not tell local 
authorities that they would not get an 
increase in the rale support grant to 
finance the Scamp wage inflation. 
Another snag is that .some of the for¬ 
ward figures—eg tho.se for the social 
services which assume that benefits will 
keep in line with living costs but no 
more, and for agricultuial support 
which ignore negotiations with Europe 
—are drawn up on a conventional 
basis, instead of as intelligent guesses. 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE (£ million at today's prices*) 

Average 
annual % 
increase 
1970-71 to 


Defence & external 

1969-70 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1974-75 

1974-75 

relations 

2.829 

2.857 

2.833 

2,926 

06 

Commerce & industry 

1.703 

1,738 

1.704 

996 

- 13.0 

Nationalised industries 

1.500 

1.530 

1.520 

1.770 

3.7 

Housing 

Transport, misc local 

1.072 

1.122 

1.144 

1,105 

- 0.4 

services 

2.479 

2.713 

2.842 

3,430 

60 

Education 

2.615 

2.720 

2.906 

3,275 

4.8 

Health 81 welfare 

2.055 

2.205 

2.300 

2,645 

4.7 

Social security 

3.537 

3.860 

4.019 

4,200 

2.1 

Debt interest 

2.186 

2.103 

1.980 

1,810 

- 3.7 

Other services 

1.340 

940 

1,012 

1,515 

12.5 

Total 

21,316 

21,788 

22.259 

23.672 

2.6 


1970-77 pricBS 7969-70 figures sre the outturn, others are estimates 


Petrochemicals _ 

Putting the finger 
on Shell 


The only surprise about the suspension 
and re-evaluation of Shell Chemical’s 
multi-million ethylene cracker at tlie 
Carrington development is the surprise 
that it has caused. The chemical 
industry’s own a.ssociation was warning 
18 months ago that there were likely 
to be some difficulties for this sector in 
changing to inve.stment aljowances and 
that this should he recognised. The 
association even named the two com¬ 
panies likely to be worst affected— 
BP Chemicals and Shell Chemicals. 

What has happened at Carrington is 
that several factors, all largely infla¬ 
tion-inspired, have occurred at about 
the same time. The project was at the 
point of no return -if much more work 
was done it would become cht'aper to 
go on rather than turn back—so a halt 
was called. 

There are three rea.sons. First, a 
30 to 40 per cent increase in capital 
costs, mainly due to labour and law 
materials. Second, the effect of ending 
investment grants in a companv that 
has insufficient profits to offset full\ its 
high level of investment for several 
years. '1 bird, a change in th(* relation¬ 
ship between the price at which petro¬ 
chemical products can Ix' sold and 
major new investnienl. 

Until now, the economies of scale', 
plus technological innovation, have 
meant that new investment, however 
ma.ssive, has MitualK aluays been jus¬ 
tified, since the price of the product lias 
fieen in effect reduced or at least main¬ 
tained. But now inflation ha.s overtaken 
that effect and petrochemical price.s 
are drifting upwards. Shell appears to 
have been left on a limb by the rather 
casual .system of contracting common 
in the petrochemical industi). J'he 
Government requires legal contracts to 
have been in existence at Getober 2 7tli 
last year if a project is to qualify for 
the now defunct investment grants. 
But oil companies work largely on 
verbal agreements or letters of intent 
for a long time after the start of a 
project—although the commitments 
are regarded as finn on both sides. So, 
although the Carrington scheme wa.s 
announced in Jamiery last year, its 
ability to qualify for investment grants 
is in doubt. Even BP has some fears 
about investment grants for its Baglan 
Bay ethylene development in south 
Wales, which is much further advanced 
than Shell’s. 
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If you want to m ikc a stM loua proposal to the business 
woild you might Liy to reath it via the national dailies on a week 
day when mental ban lers nia> be raised against everything but 
thatddj'sessential tasks 

Or you can iea( h it via THE ECONOMIST, the 
Fnda>, Saturda\ and Sundd> papei the newspaper many 
businessmen buy at the othte and then Uikehotne with them to 
enjoy inaealmeratmosphtre THE ECONOMIST stimulates 
minds most when, if le«iscd fi oin the urgency of the wurkingday, 
they have a thance to think and assess ivsues twacefully 
There IS howivei an urgem y about THE 
FCONOMISTberausf it is after all, a rtf’!/When 
THE ECONOMIST goes U) piesson Thucaiiy night its edi^rial 
has been revised rewntten to include the latest ^ the iipi^OrtaQt 
events that have happejied at home and overseas thhnighout tHat 
day, the latest thoughts on w hat may happen tomorrow The 40 or 
more pages of in-depth coverage and conunent on current ^qrld 
affairs and business < ontained in THE ECONOMIST,everjri^k 
are all up to the minute and well worth reading. 

That's why the phaps with the big decisions to i^ake 
start and end the week reading THE ECONOM IfeT. 

And that’s why when you are reading (and 

w hen you are not) you could be putting your proposal to a very 
valuable and receptive audience. £ 36 Q can buy yoUalot of bumdeas 
over a weekend. 

Put THE ECONOMIST to work for you white you 
play and know that yOu cannot lose 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Shell Chemicals will now have a 
very lairge cash flow problem over the 
next year or so, if it decides to go 
ahead It will have to find £155 mil¬ 
lion on current estimates for Carring¬ 
ton, instead of the original estimate 
of £120 million Of that the ethylene 
cracker would have taken about half 
Shell need not be embarrassed for 
ethylene by its decision. There is no 
particular shortage at the moment and 
supplies from Imperial Chemical 
Industries’ Wilton plant could be made 
available through an existing pipeline 
Another factor which militates against 
Carrington is the claim t^ at a plant 
built in Europe tends to keep nearer 
to Its price estimate and schedule dates 
and to work better than one built here 
Fair 


-^ 

No sweet home 

The Minister of Housing and Coi^ 
struction, Mr Julian Amery, unveiled 
the sad housing figures for 1970 on 
'Fhursday. Completions were down 5 
per cent. Even more seriously, private 
sector starts (at 165,000) were below 
those of 1959 for the second year 
running, while the public sector figure 
of 154,000 was the lowest since 1962. 
Compared with 1969, the total of 
319,000 was down 24,000, a drop 
accounted for almost entirely by the 
public sector Ihis left only two 
crumbs of comfort For the fourth 
quarter last year, starts were up by 


4,300 to 77,600. And last year there 
was a big jump in the work done on 
improving old houses. The number of 
houses improved with grants rose ^0 
per cent to 141,000 , and the number 
of grants approved last year was up 
nearly 50 per cent, although there 15 a 
lag before the work is done. This 
jump occurred mainly in the private 
sector and reflected the new rules for 
discretionary improvement grants that 
local authorities started to use late in 

Mr Amery reaffinned the broad 
lines of Conservative housing policy: 
“ fair ” controlled rents, with council 
subsidies onlv for those in need , sales 
of council houses , encouragement for 
owner-occupation, bringing in a 
“ whole new category ” of people who 


Vies, entrepreneurs still exist 


The suspension of the post office s 
monopoly on mail delivery for the 
duration of the present strike is the 
first since the monopoly was established 
in the seventeenth century In the nin< - 
t( enth century, some private groups 
attempted to run postal servu es, notably 
the Circular Delivery Service, organised 
by an enterprising Scotsman However 
all were eliminated by le'gal action 

A ferw minor exceptions ''nave been 
made British Railways airlines and 
bus companies can carry domestic mail, 
and colleges at Oxford and Cambridge 
run a private messenger service Other¬ 
wise the monopoly has been total In 
the ie)62 postal go-slow, the right-wing 
People s League for the Defence of 
Frffdom tried to compete, but was 
stopped by the post office 

But this time a proliferation of 
private postmen has taken advantage, 
of the lifting of the ban to set up 
business throughout the country Within 
days the bigger groups got together 
to establish a national network of letter 
delivery and collection 

London’s leading group is Mr Tim 
Randall’s Delivery Service Mr Randall 
is a Ohelsea builder, who has been 
running a number of “ beat-the-stnke ” 
services, previously without much 
success This time, however, if the 
strike persists till the weekend, he and 
his three partners will have netted 
£100 each, a fairly small return for 
the effort involved By mid-week they 
were handling 5,000 letters a day, 
rather fewer than expected They were 
collected outside Underground stations 
every afternoon, and sorted m a 
number of specially hired offices and 
delivered in the morning IVial letters 
posted by The Economist to central 
London addresses arrived on tunc 

The bulk of overseas mail is being 
handled by a film company, Dromo- 


dfiry, which has been flying its courier 
to Pans every night He is now switch¬ 
ing fo Amsterdam, to avoid the threat 
of a postal strike in I ranee next week 
Deliveries outside 1 ondon are 
organised by a haulage hrm, Trunkways 
Midland to cover all major cities Not 
all th( link ups have gone smoothly 
Norii of tht groups has found profits 
easy to makt, although few charged less 
than 2s a letter Quite a number packed 
up a few days after they had started 
Randall’s service has linked up with 
the Alternative Delivery group, which 
delivers htte'rs in some outlying 
suburbs By Tuesday, Alternative 
Delivery claimed that the Randall 
collectors were giving it only jo 
leHtcrs to deliver, which was not 
economir As a lesult, Altcinative 
Delivery began returning the letters to 
Randall Randall them claimed that 


Alternative Delivery had let it down 
On Wednesday, Alternative Delivery 
set up iival collection centres in 
Central I ondon, competing with 
Randall 

Despite this squabbling, most of the 
operators were only working for the 
fun of It Ihc best fun proved to be 
in issuing stamps and intricate frank¬ 
ings Stamp dealers pounced on the 
idea ind some began a postal service, 
merely as an excuse to print stamps 
No one was quite sure how valuable 
the stamps would become one French 
dealer thought it worthwhile paying 
Mr Randall ^84 for a number of 
sheets Experts forecast that used 
stamps issued by the bigger groups 
would prove to be the most valuable 
Ihc total volume of mail handled by 
all groups has been probably less than 

01)0 letters a day, about o i per cent 
of the average volume handled by the 
post offie e 



The tetters Tom Jackson couldn't stop 
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could not previously afFord home- 
ownership. 

None of the schemes bandied about 
at the moment look likely to produce 
any drastic effects. The “ pay-as-you- 
earn *’ idea in particular—allowing 
house buyers to repay less in the early 
years and more later as they earn more 
—is rather a red herring. Several 
building societies already operate such 
schemes but they are in little demand. 
The real obstacle to extending home- 
ownership is in fact the rise in house 
prices. The jump was even bigger than 
usual last year—7 per cent for new 
houses and 10 to 12 per cent for second¬ 
hand ones—partly because the societies 
were flush with money. 

There never has been a year like 1970 
for the building societies. Assets went 
well above the £10 billion mark for 
the first time ; new lending rocketed 
by 27^ per cent to nearly £2 billion ; 
and money kept rolling in at such a 
rate that net receipts from investors 
were up 63 per cent on the year before. 
The societies themselves are not quite 
sure what has hit them. On Thursday 
the chairman of the Building Societies 
Association, Mr Fuller Osborn, attri¬ 
buted the inflow to the stagnant stock 
market, rampant inflation and an 
increasing propensity to save, but 
admitted that no one knew in what 
jjroportion they had contributed to the 
societies’ popularity with investors. 

Housebuyers arc certainly delighted. 
For the first time after years of mort¬ 
gage queues, a prospective buyer of 
an acceptable property who has an 
adequate income can be reasonably 
certain of getting a loan. The building 
societies hasten to stress that there is 
still nothing like a mortgage glut on 
the market. So they are still violently 
opposed to any suggestions that they 
might lower their lending rate—8^ per 
cent at the moment—if bank rate 
comes down. They argue that their 
present good fortune is bound to run 
out as soon as there is any upturn in 
the economy, and they will soon be 
grubbing around for money again. 


Technology _ 

The Army's alloy 


One more version of the zinc-based 


superplastic alloy that can be formed 
like plastic *’ yet have metal’s strength 
has l^en announced, this time from the 
unlikely source of ^e Royal Military 
College of Science, Shrivenham. 
Despite minimal resources, the college 


has come up with what could even- 
tusJR be a winner—and it has done it 


ZAM can make your hair curl too 



in the face of intensive efforts in 
similar directions by commercial com¬ 
panies. 

Its alloy, ZAM, is said to have 
higher strength than similar alloys, 
achieved by heat treatment. It could be 
used in such applications as car body 
parts, but the need for heat treatment 
might be a drawback for large volume 
work. It also shows potential for low 
pressure forgings for gears, but so far 
there has been little work on the fatigue 
and impact strengths of ZAM, which 
would be 'important here. 

The work was done part-time by 
two members of the staff. Professor 
A. E. W. Smith and Mr C. A. Hare. 
The alloy has been patented and now 
the National Research Development 
Corporation is looking for a sponsor. 
Among those interested is the Depart¬ 
ment of Health for making artificial 
limbs—14,000 once-onJy items are 
made a year. There will also be com¬ 
mercial interest, with a particular 
watching brief from the RTZ-Pressed 
Steel Fisher consortium that came up 
with a -superplastic alloy of its own, 
called Prestal. Both it and IBM have 
similar patents. But there is doubt how 
watertight such patents can l)e. 


Taxation _ 

Only the poor 
spend _ 

With obvious care the Confederation 
of British Industry has now prepared 
a package of tax proposals that are 
quite evidently adapted to Tory think¬ 
ing, or at least as it was six months 
ago. Some are old CBI favourites, 
others are new : 

Capital gains tax rate should be cut; 
assets held seven years or more should 


be exempt; short-term gains should be 
be taxed as long. 

All estate duty rates should be cut by 
a quarter. Later there should be further 
cuts, special low rates being introduced 
for legacies and bequests to immediate 
family. 

Surtax rates cut by is across the board ; 
for investment income starting line 
raised to same as for earned incomes. 
Married people should have the option 
to be taxed as if single, later to have 
the right to be taxed as if both were 
single and their joint income was evenly 
split (“ splitting ”). 

Lower corporation tax (or better 
investment incentives) ; end double 
taxation of companies 
Eventually, a value-add^d tax. 

Cut income tax to 6s, and scrap 
eamed-income allowance (also for 
surtax). For earned incomes net cost 
nil. For investment incomes about 
£250 million, most of which, says CBI, 
would be saved. 

Extend Save-as-you-eam scheme. Double 
limit from £120 a year to £250. Allow 
investment in equities as well as national 
savings and building societies. Allow 
half of the monthly contribution to' 
rank for income tax, surtax relief. 
Extend family income supplements 
(Fi.s) to try to cover more of those 
technically poor yet not eligible for 
social .security because in full-time work. 
Exempt I million from income tax at 
bottom of scale by giving “ small income 
relief ” (Sir) to employment as well as 
investment incomes. If your income 
is below £x, you will qualify for an 
extra £y of allowances, probably enough 
to take you out of tax If just above £x, 
you will get this £y too, but pay 8s 
on excess, not 6s. If well above £x, not 
worth it; just claim normal allowances, 
no Sir. 

It is right for the CBI to be 
worrying about the bottom end of the 
tax .scale as well as the top. But the 
Chancellor’s reaction might well be as 
follows : there is already chaos at the 
bottom margin of income tax, with 
family allowance clawback, Fis, and 
many families paying income tax while 
being technically in poverty ; Sir 
would only add to this chaos, it would 
be better to raise the income tax 
starting level instead, and put a bit 
extra on tobacco. 

But, of course, most of the CBI’s 
give-away would be to the better-off. 
That is why it says that its immediate 
proposab for tax cuts of £720 million 
would so stimulate savings as to pro¬ 
duce extra consumption of only £270 
million. The Treasury is likely to be 
preparing different estimates. 

Correction In “ No room at the top ’ 
Sir Leslie O’Brien's salary of £25,000 
was incorrectly printed as £35,000 
last week. 
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This AdveWssmsnt complies with the requirements of the Council of The Stock Exchenge, Lonrion, end does 
not constitute en invitetion to the Public to subscribe for or purchese eny of the Bonds, Permission to 
dee! in end quotetion for the Bonds hes been grented by the Council of The Stock Exchenge, London. 

$26,000,000 

J. LYONS & COMPANY LIMITED 
81 per cent Loan due 1986 

represeeted by 26,000 Bonds ofSIjOOO each 

ISSUE PRICE 100 PER CENT 
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N. M. Rothschild & Sons Limited 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International Union Rank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 

Limited 

The Sale of the Bonds has been underwritten by, among others :— 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. American UBS Corporation Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 

Andresens Bank A/S Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 

Julius Baer International Limited Bankers Trust International Limited Bankhaus Friedrich Simon K.G.a.A. 

Bank of London A South America Limited Bank Mees A Hope N.V. Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque Europ^nne de Tokyo S.A. Banque G^erale du Luxembourg S.A. Banque de ITndochine 

Banque Internationale h Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Nationale de Paris 

Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Rothschild 

Banque de Suez et de I'Union des Mines Banque de TUnion Europ^ne 

Banque de TUnJon Park^«nne—C.F.C.B. Baring Brothers A Co., Limited H. Albert de Bary A Co. N.V. 

Bayerische Vereinsbank Job. Berenberg, Gossler A Co. Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft - Frankfurter Bank 

Gunnar Bohn A Co. A/S Brown Shipley A Co. limited Burkhardt A Co. Burnham A Company Cazenove A Co. 
Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse C^ommerzbank A G /CrMit Lyonnais La Compagnie Financi^ 

Continental Bank S.A. Creditanstalt-Bankverein Cr^it Commercial de France CrMit Suisse (Bahamas) Limited 
Den Danske Landnuindsbank Richard Daus A Co. Bankiers Ihe Deltec Banking C orporation Limited 

Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellschaft Deutsche Girozentrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank- 

Dewaay, Cortvriendt International S.A. Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation Dresdner Bank Aktiengesellschaft 
Effectenbank-Warburg Aktiengesellschaft Euramerica International Limited The First Boston Corporation 


Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers Limited 

Girozentrale und Bank der oesterreichischen Sparkassen A.G. 

Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungener Securities Limited 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Hambros Bank Limited 


Hill Samuel A Co. Limited E. F. Hutton and C ompany Inc. 

Kidder, Peabody A Co. Incorporated KJobenhavns Handeisbank 

Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 

Loeb, Rhoades A Co. Manufacturers Hanover Limited 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith Securities Underwriter Limited 
Model, Roland A Co., Inc. Samuel Montagu A Co. Limited 

Morgan Grenfell A Co. Limited National Westminster Bank Limited 

New Court Securities Corporation Nordiska Foreningsbanken Ab. 

Sal. Oppenhelm jr. A Cie. Osterreichlsche Landerbank A.G. Pember A Boyle 


FNCB Eurosecurities S.A. 
0 . Greenshields Incorporated 
R. Henriques, Jr. 
Kansallis-Osake-PankkI 
Kleinwort, Benson Limited 
Lehman Brothers 

Incorporalfd 

Merck, Fiiick A Co 
B. Metzler seel. Sohn A Co. 
Morgan A Cie International S.A. 
Nesbitt, Thomson Limited 
Den Norske C'reditbank 
Pierson, Heldring A Pierson 


Privatbanken i KJobenhavn Salomon Brothers Schoeller A Co. J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Limited 
Societd Nazionale Sviluppo-Milano Skandinaviska Banken Smith, Barney A Co. Incorporated 

Singer A Friedlander Limited Socidtd Gdnerale Socidtd Gdndrale de Banque Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
Svenska Handelsbanken Sveriges Kreditbank Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) Limited C. G. Trinkaus 
Vereinsbank in Hamburg M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz A Co. S. G. Warburg A Co. Limited 

Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale WestfalenbanH Aktiengesellschaft White, WeW A Co. LlndCed 

Wood Gundy Securities Limited 

Full particulars of the Bonds arc available in the Exchange Telegraph and Moodies 
Statistical Services and may be obtained until 19 th February, 1971 , from.— 

John Prust A Co., Strauss, Turnbull A Co., 

Basildon House, Moorgate Place, 

7 Mootgate, London, E.C.2. London, E.C.2. 
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A complete European Merchant Bank 
based in Paris 

m 
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OCCIDENTALE 
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wholly owned by 

G^n^rale Occidentale S.A. Paris 
Union Bank (Los Angeles), 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 
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Tel: 359.99.22 Telex: Occibank 28604F. 

Cable: Occibank Paris 008 


Affiliate in The Netherlands; 

de occidentale bank n.v. 

Herengracht 460, Amsterdam 

Tel: 23.05.06 Telex: Amsterdam 14333 
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The Saye extension is interesting. 
But how would you stop people cash¬ 
ing their investment every other year, 
then reinvesting and claiming tax relief 
again ? Some of this already goes on 
with building societies’ life assurance 
policies ; but with ordinary life policies, 
fortunately, there are high charges 
for early cancellation. For Saye there 
would not be. There would be 
no such problems if another variant 
of Saye, said to be receiving some 
sympathetic attention at the Treasury 
this week, were adopted ; this would 
allow up to £10 a week to be collected 
as at present on five-year agreements, 
half of which would be invested in 
equities and half in gilts, the portfolios 
being run by the Public Trustees. 
Similar private schemes could be run 
by authorised trusts. TTie carrot for 
savers would be that the equity hold¬ 
ings would not be subject to capital 
gains. 

Chunnel _ 

Talkie talkie 

The Channel tunnel statement in the 
Commons on Wednesdav ^showed 
precisely why businessmen get so 
frustrated with Government decision¬ 
making. There are two main reasons 
wliy construction cannot start: one is 
that a final feasibility study has to be 
made, the other that the method of 
finance has to be chosen. The need for 
the feasibility study was announced over 
two years ago, when it was said that 
the tunnel could be completed in 1976. 
But then Mr Harold Wilson sacked 
his minister of transport, Mr Richard 


Marsh, and as soon as the new one 
found his feet Labour lost office. It is 
fair enough for new ministers to take 
their time about deciding what part 
the state should play in the financial 
arrangements. But the feasibility study 
could by now have been finished. 
Instead, there has been procrastination 
on the study, so that the earliest the 
tunnel could now lie completed is 

1978. 

Despite the rise in costs (the last 
estimate, in 1966, was £250 million), it 
looks as if tunnel traffic, which will go 
entirely by rail, could be higher than 
expected. Freight forecasts are rising. 
Here, it must be remembered, there 
is a lot of argument about Briti.sh Rail’s 
freight projections. But on the passenger 
side the rapid increase in train speeds 
could tip the balance against air. 
Earlier plans were for a four-hour 
journey between London and Paris, 
compared with an average from citv 
centre to city centre of 3j-3i hours by 
air. It was therefore supposed that only 
about 10 per cent of air passengers 
would switch to rail. But now a journey 
of three hours or less is thought pos¬ 
sible. Another big difference to the cal¬ 
culations could be made by British 
entry to the common market. 

Mr John Peyton, the Minister for 
Transport Industries, seems to have 
decided the financing should depend 
less on CJovernment guarantee. Past 
plans provided for an undisclosed com¬ 
bination of equity capital and loans 
with such backing. If the claims of the 
tunnel’s supporters about future traffic 
are right, the arguments foi private 
financing are indeed stronger. But the 
pressure for finishing the feasibility 
studies should be the first priority. 


Hiving of 

Want to buy 
Cook's ? __ 

The Government’s decision to sell 
Thomas Cook, announced on Wednes¬ 
day, is excellent. It was an accident 
that Cook’s fell into public hands in 
the war, and a mistake to leave it there 
after. Cook’s missed out completely on 
the first decade and a half of charter 
air holidays, though it did try to press 
the big national airlines it depc^ed 
on into entering the market themselves. 
It is ironic that one possible buyer who 
has already approached the Govern¬ 
ment is Mr Vladimir Raitz, of Horizon 
Holidays, who started tlie air charter 
boom with £3,000 left him by his 
grandmother in 1949 much as the 
original Thomas Cook began package 
tours in 1B40. 

Cook’s has tried to modernise re¬ 
cently, but profits have almost halved 
since 1963, to £1.1 million in 1969, on 
a turnover of £164 million. In common 
with most groups there have been some 
rough years on the package holiday 
front but travellers’ cheques are boom¬ 
ing. Here is perhaps the biggest scope 
for expansion. A Cook’s banker’s card 
IS on the cards. One of the attractions 
of a travel business is that it often 
receives the money long before services 
have to be rendered ; some firms make 
more on lending money than on travel. 
So It makes sense for a bank to be in 
any group making a bid. Indeed 
Cook’s, with half its business overseas, 
IS much bigger than most travel groups, 
and none of them is likelv to make a 
bid on its own. 


Key indicators : British economy 





Percentage change on 


Engineering 

Net new orders declined sharply 
in the second half of last year. 


Month 

Index 

1963=100 

X - 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 







production* 

November 

123.4 

-2 2 

+0 5 

-0.6 

Average earnings 

employment* 

November 

94.7 

-02 

-1.2 

-2.8 

productivity* 

November 

130.3 

-20 

+0.5 

+2.3 

In November still running nearly 
14 per cent higher than the year 

Export trade*t 

December 

153 

+6 

-1 

+7 

before. 

Eng'g. orders on handt 

November 

123 

-{-08 

ml 

+5.1 


Retail trade 

November 

109.3 

-2.6 

-2.0 

ml 


Unemployment* 

January 

122.2 

-h4.2 

+6.6 

+ 10.0 


Retail prices 

December 

140.0 

+0.7 

+2.5 

+7.9 


Export prices 

November 

134 


+2 

+8 


Import prices 

November 

128 

nil 

+ 1 



Wage rates (weekly) 

December 

156.4 

+ 1.8 

+5,4 

+13.3 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; 



latest rate 2.7 per cent. 


Provisional 





* Seasonally adjusted 

t End of period t 
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No silver lining from 
the United States 


T'his weekend President Nixon will 
announce his planned budu^et deficit for 
1971-712, now widely expected to he 
below the $12 billion mark, and indi¬ 
cate what rate of economic t^rowth he 
expects his country to achieve in the 
year ahead. European businessmen will 
be tuning in anxiously to his words, 
'riieir problem is not so much prospects 
for real growth in Europe -although 
the boom is nearing its peak in Cier- 
inany, the biggest market. It is the 
unending .senes of inflationary wage 
demands which has employers as wor¬ 
ried in Bavaria and Lyons as in the 
Midlands of England. 'Ihe resulting 
squeeze on profit margins is causing 
some reconsideration of investment 
programmes ; that is why this inflation 
could lead into stagnation and then 
recession, unless a p.sychological boost 
is given to all industrialists by a 
resurgence into economic expansion by 
the biggest industrial country of all. 

It is therefore desperately important 
that in 1971 the United States should 
start moving again. But the fear in 
Europe is that expansion there will 
turn out to be more in terms of prices 
than real income. The forecasts in the 
latest issue of the Brookings Institu¬ 
tion’s papers on economic activity do 
not provide much reassurance ; they 
forecast a growth in money income in 
the new year ranging between 5.6 per 
cent and 7.6 per cent. And more 
than half of this might obviously be 
because of price inflation. 

Meanwhile European manufacturers, 
almost across the board, are gloomily 
expecting inflation to continue to erode 
their profits. Perhaps the best symbol 
of the current mood was the decision 
last week by the German motor manu¬ 
facturers to cancel their biennial motor 
show in Frankfurt that was originally 
sniLMed ifor September, It was Volks* 


wagen, still by far the largest of 
Europe’s car-makers, which suggested 
that the £3 million-£io million that the 
.show costs was in present circumstances 
money down the drain; the other firms 
were cjuick to agree, from Ford and 
General Motors’ Opel to the specialist 
Porsche (which has put its workers on 
short time). Germany’s car-makers are 
not expecting 1971 to be a growth year, 
either in sales or profits ; the American 
market, which takes nearly $1.5 billion 
a year of European cars and commer¬ 
cial vehicles (predominantly Volks- 
wagens), may not grow enough to 
compensate Europe for competition 
from the new home-grown compacts 
and the Japanese challenge. 

Last year British car manufacturers 
were not the only ones to feel the 
squeeze on their home market. About 
one in four car buyers in Britain opted 
for foreign makes, although busi¬ 
nesses buying cars stayed more loyal. 
But abroad, too, most car-makers in¬ 
creased their exports by more than 
their domestic sales. Increased penetra¬ 
tion by imports is the order of the day. 
Total sales actually fell in France and 
Italy, where new registrations were 10 
per cent down in the first eight months 
of 1970. Renault, which now exports 
more cars than the whole of the British 
motor industry, held its own in tlie 
French market ; but Fiat saw foreign 
sales in Italy go up by more than 50 
per cent in the first eight months of 
1970, while its share of its own, once 
invulnerable, Italian market dropped 
by 10 per cent to 53 per cent. Fiat also 
lost 130,000 vehicles through strikes 
and absenteeism—ills which British 
Leyland is familiar with, but which are 
still absent from the German scene. 
But the combination of wage inflation 
at over 10 per cent a year with an 
increasingly uncertain home base is a 
disease tl^t is now affecting them all. 


Seascrapers 


Length (inteetl 1134*9 1138*2 1243*1 

Width » - 174*8 178*8 203*4 

Draught » - 104*9 114*8 118*1 



Eiffel Tower Universe Nisseki Maru 477,000 
Ireland 372,000tone tonnor 
326,000 tone (being built) (planned) 
(in operation) 

Pollution _ 

Waiting for a 
Torrey Canyon 

The emotional steam about oil 
pollution at sea is now such that there 
IS a danger of a ludicrou.s misuse of 
resource.s. .\t the moment there is an 
attempt within the United Nations 
to limit the size of the tanks in oil 
tankers. This might cost the oil com¬ 
panies, and theiefore the consumer, as 
much as £20,000 for every ton 
prevented from escaping, or £ioo 
million a year by the 1980s ; and a 
study of accidents involving pollution 
suggests that having .smaller tanks 
would help in only a small number of 
instances. Yet total spending by all 
local authorities in Britain against such 
a contingency is running at only 
£20,000 a year, although the Dover 
Straits is the most likely place for 
another Torrey Canyon disaster. 

The American government, although 
it supports a limit on tank sizes, is very 
restrictive abodt the use of detergents 
for dispersing oil slicks. Research shows 
that the detergents are usually absorbed 
in the sea so quickly that they have 
little effect on marine life. They are 
also the most effective means of 
dispersal. So this week Californians 
who were struggling to prevent an oil 
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slick hitting Bolinas Lagoon, a 
fashionable San Francisco bird 
sanctuary, were using plastic and 
straw-filled booms, a method which has 
l)een proved to be about as helpful 
as King (Canute holding back the 
waves. As it happened, three of the 
four l)arriers failed to withstand the 
incoming tide. 

Detergents were inefficient at the 
time of Torrey Canyon^ but this was 
because the oil and detergent have to 
he cliurned up, and the only means of 
doing so at that time was a ship's 
propeller. Now the answer has been 
found in something that looks like a 
five-barred gate. Another effective 
method is to pump the oil from a leak¬ 
ing tank on to another ship as Shell 
did recently in the Pacific Glory 
incident. Tliere is no reason why the 
finances foi improving contingency 
arrangements should not come from 
owners. 

To increase investment in measures 
to dis|)(Mse oil seems much better value 
than limiting tank sizes. Even for a 
tanker of 270,000 tons the extra cost 
of the current international proposals 
would be about £7^)0,000, and at 
I million tons the cost is £9 million. 
Already there are reports from Japan 
that one order for a 477,000 ton tanker 
might bo cancelled. Japan and Sweden, 
which have half the orders for super¬ 
tankers now on the stocks, are naturally 
uorried. Opinion is growing that larger 
tankers are inevitable in the long nin. 
I'here is talk of an order in the offing 
for one of 700,000 tons. Crew costs 
and congestion on shipping lanes are 
among the arguments put forward. One 
tanker of 372,000 tons being con¬ 
structed now will have a deck area suf¬ 
ficient for 63 tennis courts. But at 
present the use of these enormous ves¬ 
sels must be very limited unless ports 
are expanded and shipping lanes 
deepened. So it might be a good idea 
to limit the size of the tankers rather 
than their tanks, at least until govern¬ 
ments have proved competent at deal¬ 
ing with disasters to the biggest ships 
now in service. 

Germany _ 

Balancing the 
books 

Hamburg 

It now seems certain after the cabinet 
meeting at the end of last week that 
the German government will not raise 
taxes in this year’s budget, although the 
formal decision remains to be taken 
next month. Budget-making for 1971 
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has been more than usually difficult. 
I'hc minister of finance, Herr Mpeller, 
has had to find an extra 14^ per cent 
in revenue to finance the coalition’.s 
ambitious social programme. At the 
.same time, the tax take has fallen from 
24.2 per cent in 1969 to 22.8 per cent 
in 1970 as a proportion of gnp, largely 
becaiise of a decline in company profit¬ 
ability which will continue through this 
year. And the government may have to 
finance very considerable deficits in the 
post office and railways. 

But in macro-economic terms, 
this is hardly the time to increase taxes. 
There is also a political problem. Herr 
Brandt promised in his inauguration 
speech in October, 1969, to leave the 
burden of taxation as it was. To achieve 
the expenditure target of DMiOo 
billion the government “will have to 
raise cash in the money markets and 
take §hort-term credits from the Bun¬ 
desbank to the tune of DM3.7 billion 
—^DMi billion more than originally 
planned. There will also be cuts in 
such spending items as support for the 
common market’s agricultural policy. 

As far as the Federal government is 
concerned, the total tax burden is not 
a particularly meaningful figure about 
which to make promises, including as 
it does lander and local authority 
taxes over which it has only limited 
control. For instance, as the result of 
changes a year ago in the distribution 
of taxes, the local authorities tried to 
collect as much as they could in 1969 
from their tax on businesses, which 
meant that there was a sharp fall-ofF 
in collections during 1970. 

Iran __ 

Badly short 
of funds _ 

The Shah of Iran, who personally 
intervened last weekend in the oil 
dispute to warn oil companies of the 
dangers to them if the talks in Teheran 
fail, is only too aware of the danger 
to him. His country's revenue from 
oil 'is now probably close to $1,3 billion 
a year ; so over $100 million (£40 mil¬ 
lion) a month passes into Iran’s ster¬ 
ling holdings in the Bank of England. 
But it passes out again all too smartly. 
He wants tliat extra revenue badly. 

Iran’s import bill, despite controls, 
must now be $2.2 billion or more a 
year (it was over $2 billion in the last 
financial year to March 20, 1970) and 
exports are unlikely to be markedly 
above the $400 million or so of the 
past two vears. Foreign loans and 
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credit fill most of the gap on current 
account (which last year was $552 mil¬ 
lion) ; the World Bank’s commitments 
Alone, between June and November 
last year, totalled nearly $210 million 
for projects as varied as highways, 
private industry, and telecommunica¬ 
tions. But tlie central bank has also 
had to make some use of short-term 
Eurodollar borrowings, as reserves fell 
to the minimal level of $207 million, 
at the end of November, from 
$311 milbon at the year's start, eejuiva- 
lent to only about one month's 
imports. And the debt .servicing has 
climbed to about 20 per cent oi cur¬ 
rent foreign revenues. 

No country is more sensitive than 
Iran to .suggestions of balance of pay¬ 
ments difficulties, but the twin require¬ 
ments of economic development and 
defence are putting a severe strain on 
foreign exchange resources and will 
continue to do so. As yet the growing 
external debt does not threaten 
.seriouslv the near-term prospects for 
continued rapid economic growth—an 
annual 8 or 9 per cent in real terms— 
but it is a tlireatening and humbling 
overhang. The military build-up and 
the poorly managed agricultural sector, 
in which too many nnnislries have 
ineffective hand.s, are Iran’s most 
serious problems, more deep-seated 
than the mixtures of bad luck and 
mismanagement which have dogged 
the first days of some of Iran’s gigantic 
new industrial projects, like the petro¬ 
chemicals plant at Shahpur. Iran has 
the capacity to learn from such mis¬ 
takes. But it is a country that wants 
to go fast and is only held back by 
the shortage of foreign exchange. That 
is why the Shah is anxiously awaiting 
the outcome of this week’s oil talks 
and has played Jiis hand so as to be 
able to take his full share of credit if 
the producing countiies get their way. 
1’here are some signs he has overplayed 
it. 
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North Sea _ 

Nearest, dearest 

Copenhagen 

While commercial deposits of oil were 
found last year in the British and 
Norwegian sectors of the North Sea, 
little has been heard of the areas 
farther south. But now that could 
change. An agreement signed this week 
in Copenhagen ends a long dispute, 
dating from 1964, between west CSer- 
many on the one hand and Holland 
and Denmark on the other, over who 
has rights to which bits of the North 
Sea continental shelf. 

West Germany was unwilling to 
ratify the United Nations convention 
of 1958 on the delimitation of the 
continental shelf according to the 
principle of equidistance (basically, 
that you get what is nearer to you 
than to anyone else). Although bilateral 
agreements on areas closest to the coast 
were reached in 1964 and 1965, the 
three countries were unable to agree 
on the critical bits of the North Sea, 
and in 1967 agreed to refer the dis¬ 
pute to the international court of 
justice at The Hague. The verdict, 
given in February, 1969, declared that 
the equidistance principle could not 
he binding for west Germany. On this 
basis the countries got together again, 
and after more than a year’s bar¬ 
gaining produced an agreement. This 
gives west Germany 35,600 square 
kilometres against the 23,700 square 
kilometres originally outlined. But 
Danish officials also have good reason 
to be happy. They have kept four 
promising drilling areas as well as 
drilling rights farther south in the part 
awarded to west Germany. 

The Danish licence-holder. Due 
(Dansk Undergrunds Consortium), a 
company combining Danish and foreign 
capital, was extremely cautious about 
exploring for oil and natural gas in 
zones likely to fall into German hands 
—and the area most hotly disputed 
was also the most promising. Although 
Due has been unwilling to spell 
out in more detail the results of its four 
successful drillings, the tenacity of the 
Danish negotiating team suggests they 
are promising. 

Due is certainly eager to obtain a 
renewal of its monopoly exploration 
rights after they expire in 1972. But 
it may have some trouble. After natural 
gas was discovered in the British and 
Norwegian areas near to the Danish 
drillirtg'rones, voices were raised to say 
that*M®vy^l of the licence for explora¬ 
tion Wmd be on much stricter lines. 
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Communications satellites . 


Every home 
should be linked 
to one 



Intelsat IV: talk comes cheap 

The latest thing in communications 
satellites was lifted into orbit on 
Monday after its launch had been 
delayed for three days by unusually 
strong, high-altitude winds at Gape 
Kennedy. Intelsat IV is by far the 
largest commercial satellite launched 
so far, with 9,000 telephone circuits 
or 12 colour television channels 
against the first Early Bird’s 240 
telephone circuits, and the present 
Intelsat Ill’s 1,200. Intelsat IV is also 
the first tangible result of increasing 
pressure by the major countries that 
are Intelsat shareholders to get more 
production contracts. There is substan¬ 
tial European content in Intelsat IV, 
the biggest share being contributed by 
the British Aircraft Corporation, which 
is now assembling complete satellites. 

Bigger satellite size should mean 
cheaper rates—or it ought to after 
development costs have been written 
off. Intelsat IV is, in fact, the first 
of the promised, cheap communications 
satellites and its rates should place 
great pressure on long-distance cables, 
which until now have enjoyed a pi 4 ce 
advantage on high-volume interconti¬ 
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nental routes. With Intelsat V, which 
is now in the talking stage and may 
arrive on the scene in the late 1970s, 
cable costs could be severely undercut, 
although no one can say how far these 
will drop under the competitive 
pressure. 

In the long term, cheap satellite 
rates could bring closer some of the 
more blue-sky applications predicted 
when satellites first made their appear¬ 
ance. In a recent Unesco paper, Mr 
Arthur Clarke quoted some studies 
showing that for a dollar a pupil it 
should in time be possible to set up 
a satellite educational system for this 
planet’s i billion or so school-age 
children, presuming that the language 
problems can be overcome. Cut rates 
would also make air traffic control 
satellites feasible and satellites con¬ 
tinually monitoring the earth’s 
resources. Linked to television screens, 
video phones and computer terminals 
in executives’ homes and offices, 
satellites could greatly reduce business 
travel. Farther in the future, when 
every house is equipped with these 
electronic marvels, they might make it 
possible for almost anyone to work 
at home. This would ’spell the end 
of the city as we know it, but by that 
time cities could have become so 
overcrowded that this would be a 
welcome relief. 

France _ 

Patronat bashing 

Paris 

The industrial peace which made pos¬ 
sible France’s second economic miracle 
since May, 1968, is in increasing 
danger. The employers’ federation, the 
Patronat, and the unions are already 
toe-to-toe. Tlie immediate quarrel is 
over the new habit of tying wages 
to the cost-of-living jindex, endorsed 
by the government in the recent rail¬ 
way workers’ settlement and in current 
negotiations with coal miners, Paris 
transport workers, and electricity and 
gas workers. The Patronat, however, 
at its. annual general meeting last week, 
had nothing to say in favour of sliding 
scale agreements, preoccupied as its 
members are with last year’s 10 per 
cent rise in wages. 

Union reaction was swift, with pro¬ 
tests against the Patronat’s v negative ” 
attitude, and against “ the growth of 
inroads on union liberties and the 
growth of attempts at intimidation.” 
This part of the complaint -is inspired 
by v\4iat now looks a serious labour 
sittiation in Nantes. At the metal- 
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Victoria, June 24,1870 Henry Kendall wrote of him "A shining soul with syllables of fire, who sang 
the first great songs these lands can claim to be their own" This is No 1 in BHP's "Song of 
Australia" series—an endeavour to recapture — in a contemporary manner—the spirit expressed by 
cr early talladeere SHf? S4^. OK, % 
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Attention 


. 'Thi««dv»4ifMn«nt is addressed to all 
fthos^tii^ think erase and Copper have had their 
day,d^cep|pfMwsfordSireradveappendaoeslike ' 

. .this. Thelnithre Copp^repd hsalioys are bwiiQ^piM in 
greaasr quantitiea than ever. When you havee imii^erasa puils'y 
..ikWhsnyou.stspfmypurbralres,CopperMopiv«#[f;WHenfoutUfni' 
a tap, Copper and Bnas create a spiash. . i * uT' v 

% . .VMieft:you aedt^ron a ilpht ipake'^fi^'phepccal^4 
“^-““tifrtake thd opllilection. But Cddpar;^4iilMk:^ 

Iqr iftalM^vAdMnced teohnoiootoj^ikihiilji^^ltf ntf dn 
. _] end ^allow^re and more in:th#r‘ft|hiiMaeeM^^^ 

i^^'?i^^Pd«Ki^hDeltaV^randseehow . 


IMAKK AAORE OF COPPER' 

'. c'>«1l^lt^UtMotaliCompany, BodCMviajonu r. ^ 
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lurgical plant of BatignoUeS;, a division 
of Greusot-lioire, after fruitless wage 
negotiations with the local directors 
who referred them to the parent com¬ 
pany in Paris, union members began a 
series of short strikes, culminating in 
a day of violence, when company offices 
were ransacked and windows broken. 

After a company lock-out, and the 
firing of three men thought to be ring- 
leadjcrs, the i,8oo workers at the 
factory refused to return to work and 
issued calls to other metallurgical 
workers in the region to support them. 
So far, the directors have only 
advanced the proposed date of negotia¬ 
tions from April to February 15th. A 
union statement warned the Patronat 
against what is called the “ conse¬ 
quences of such practices and the way 
of thinking it represents.” The trouble 
is that too many French employers see 
union officials as troublemakers with no 
serious role to play, and the unions 
themselves remain too weak to back up 
the war of words. The government, by 
accepting such things as monthly 
instead of weekly salaries, and cost of 
living agreements, is indirectly making 
the unions more respectable. 

Jugoslavia _ 

Only 20 per cent 

Other Mediterranean countries will 
not welcome Jugoslavia's 20 per cent 
devaluation. The Dalmatian tourist 
industry was growing quite fast enough 
already. By 1975 total Jugoslav tourist 
earnings were expected to be $75*^ 

Hon, against $300 million in 1969. 
However the 20 per cent cut in the 
value df the dinar, from 12.5 to the 
dollar to 15, will not make all that 
much difference on its own. Jugoslav 
prices rose 10 per cent in 197^^^ alone 
and 7i per cent in 1969. Within these 
totals prices of services have risen con¬ 
siderably more than goods. And the 
devaluation itself could well cause a 
further bout of inflation. 

Foreign »investors in Jugoslavia will 
have seen the value of their invest¬ 
ments cut by the devaluation. But their 
capital values, too, will have benefited 
From recent inflation. They are anyway 
in Jugoslavia for the long term, and will 
be more interested in the longer term 
implications. 

The 20 per cent cut was a compro¬ 
mise between the different regional 
Etnd business interests in the country. 

[t is an open secret that the Croats 
Fwhose region includes Dalmatia) and 



Wish you were there ? 


Slovenes (whose industrialised region 
borders Austria) were supported by 
international bankers in their demands 
for a bigger cut; but these pressures 
were resisted by tlie Serbs, and various 
business interests in Belgrade. What 
this means is that 20 per cent may not 
in fact do ithe trick. In that case, it 
will be that much harder for Belgrade 
to unwind the battery of controls it 
slapped on the economy last December 
to meet the country’s yawning balance- 
of-payments deficit. These included 
import deposits and a freeze on per- 
.sonal incomes. They were intended 
to be no more than a temporary 
interruption in Jugoslavia's steady pro¬ 
gress towards a full market (though 
socialist) economy, with, it is hoped, 
eventual convertibility. Unless this pro¬ 
gress is resumed would-be foreign 
investors will need more encourage¬ 
ment than the forthcoming easing in 
the rules governing foreign invest¬ 
ments to make them put money in. 

Jugoslavia’s economic system in fact 
has two basic weaknesses. The central 


government now hRS only very limited 
scope for influencing the economy 
through budgetary policy. And the 
self-management system provides an 
even weaker check to incipient wage 
inflation than exists in a normal devd- 
oped economy. In these circumstances 
monetary policy is expected to do too 
much. So long as these basic problems 
are not faced, even 20 per cent off 
the dinar may be no more than a stop¬ 
gap. 

Banks _ 

Stars and stripes 

In the stillness of the sleepless small 
hours, one of Dorothy Parker’s 
characters vowed to go out next day 
and whip up a complete new set of 
dearest friends. The world’s banking 
fraternity gives every impression of 
following the same resolution as it 
groups itself into ever new and ever 
more intriguing clusters. 

This week a seemingly new hybrid 
appeared in the City of London in 
the shape of Orion Multinational 
Services Ltd. The unique (it claims) 
thing about it, apart from its name 
which suggests a star-probing agency, 
is that it is a bridging company, 
co-ordinating and prompting the inter¬ 
national services and plans of the four 
banking partners in the recently 
formed Orion group. These arc the 
Chase Manhattan, National West¬ 
minster, Royal Bank of Canada and 
Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale, 
.said to be the world’s second, sixth, 
eightii and tenth largest banks on a 
deposits ranking, their combined total 
of these being $47 billion. It was also 
announced on Tuesday that Mr 
Ronald Grierson is to head the Orion 
Bank, the merchant bank arm of the 
group and twin to the Orion Term- 
bank which will specialise in medium- 
term Eurocurrency lending. (Mr Grier¬ 
son, incidentally, ]>erhaps best known 
as the managing director of Britain’s 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 
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change on 
one one 
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20 27 


Copper confusion 

The copper market is in more confusion 
than for a long time, with prices 
bobbing up and down around £420 
a ton, thanks to conflicting statements 
from members of the Council of 
Copper Exporting Countries. This 
week the Peruvian representative said 
that there was no plan to push up 
prices, while his Zambian colleague 
said there was. 


All Items 120.3 120.7* -f O.B - 1.8 

Food 138.6 1M.B* + O.R +10.1 

Fibres 764 77.3 + 1.3 - 2,8 

Metal 178.2 179.3 - 1.4 -31,9 

Miscel. 110.2 111.0* + 2.3 - 
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Industrial Reorganisation Corporation 
in 1966-67, is still the right side of 50.) 

American company and taxation 
laws explain in part why Chase, which 
already has a London office active in 
the Eurodollar business, is in this group. 
But a large number of different permu¬ 
tations and combinations is opened up 
by the three-pronged way in which the 
Orion group has been set up : it can, 
if it wants to, bring in other partners, 
and not necessarily the same in each 
case, for .speciali.sed activities. I’he City 
has been chosen once again as the 
centie for a multinational banking 
consortium ; but with British entry into 
the common market and cross-border 
mergers very much in mind. It is per¬ 
haps not witliout significance that the 
new head of ( 3 rion Multinational 
Services, Mr John Haley, was 
formerly in charge of Chase's central 
and eastern European zone. 

Management education _ 

Bunk? 


Now the Harvard Business Review has 
joined in the game of baiting the 
Inisiness schools. But the target of an 
uncompromising article by Profe.s.sor 
J. S. l.ivingston in the current issue 
i': not the middle management pro¬ 
gramme (as it currently is for many 
businessmen in Britain), but the MBA 
course, and its product, the business 
graduate. 

I’he typical l)usiness graduate, he 
.say.s, is over-educated and is therefore 
slow to learn from actual experience. 
In practice business graduates in the 
main do not have spectacular manage¬ 
ment careers. They change jobs often, 
and not necessarily for more money 
each time, but rather because they 
expect too much responsibility where 
they are. Business education, he 
argues, overdevelops analytical ability, 
dubbed by p.sychologists “ respondent 
behaviour,” whereas success in manage¬ 
ment requires ” operant behaviour.” 
Too often too much practice in prob¬ 
lem solving leads to “ analysis 
paralysis.” 

In real life the need is rather for 
finding the right problems and spotting 
and seizing opportunities that arise 
unexpectedly, and it was weakness 
here that led to the sharp drop in 
Litton Industries’ earnings. The 
manager with perceptual skills (ie, feel) 
will spot problems coming long before 
they show up in ,the most advanced 
management information system. Even 
case studies. (Harvard’s own speciiility) 
db not defli^%ith livirtg cases, ^ in con¬ 
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trast to the training for medicine, and 
classroom teaching is worse.* 

Business graduates tend to aim for 
staff jobs, where they can do their 
analyses, rather than supervisory job.s, 
where the man has to get things done. 
Yet, Professor Livingston claims 
(backed up by McKinsey’s Mr Marvin 
Bower), the key psychological charac- 
teri.stic.s of the succe.ssful manager are 
the will to influence other people, a 
desire for power as such, and a zest for 
the inevitable corporate power game. 
Management, on this view, is not 
decision taking or problem solving, but 
getting things done through other 
people. Professor Livingston, no doubt, 
ha.s overstated his case. But such 
heresies from the most sacred shrine of 
management education will only pro¬ 
vide more encouragement to the 
growing army of critics of management 
education in its present form in Britain 
and America. For busine.ss graduates 
the message is plain. Seize power. 

Business schools _ 

The Eurotech 

Cloncorde', Rolls-Royce’s new genera¬ 
tion of aero engines, nuclear power, 
Lockheed’s Galaxy jumbo transport, 
missile systems: that they all cost 
more than originally estimated is lie- 
coming die first law of technological 
progress. It Ls easy to sneer at gigantic 
cost overruns, but hard to come to 
grips with them. Some big projects, the 
American moon shots, or the huge 
pihysios machine at Geneva, are com¬ 
pleted more or less within budget, 
which shows that it can be done, but 
generally speaking the management of 
techndlogy is far behind technology 
itself. 

An attempt to remedy this is to be 
made at a new business school opening 
in Milan in October. Backed by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-opera¬ 
tion and Development, it is unusual in 
.several respects. For one thing, it has 
been esitablished by an intergovernmen¬ 
tal convention and governments have 
actually agreed to put up cash. Britain, 
Germany, Holland and Italy are in, 
with most other European OECD 
countries on the verge of joining. I'he 
school, to be known as the Interna¬ 
tional Institute for the Management of 
Technology, hopes to aittract Scientists 
and civil servants as well as industrial 
managers, and from all over the world. 
And the director-general designate is 
Dr Seetzen, a German physicist. 

The OECD council will be the 
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governing body. The annual cost of $3 
million will be split between govern¬ 
ments, industry and the students. Sir 
John Chadwick, Britain’s ambassador 
to the OECD, has been chairman of 
the committee that brought this un¬ 
usual exercise in European co-opera¬ 
tion to fruition, though the guiding 
spirit was Mr Peter Cusick, a Euro- 
phi le American who previously had a 
hand in setting up the international 
law school at The Hague. 

Viticulture _ 

Monstroi/s 
invasion _ 

Paris 

Last autumn a 5-ton monster from the 
United States roamed through French 
vineyards to the considerable curiosity 
of viticulturists. I'here has long been 
a search for a rapid and efficient way 
to pick grapes— a far more complicated 
problem than that which saw men’s 
feet replaced by gi ape-crushing 
machines. Devices have been tested that 
either suck the grapes off the vine, 
beat them off, or blow' them off. I’he 
American machine .shakes them off on 
to a conveyor belt, with such rapidity 
that it can harvest up to 20 acres of 
vineyards per day. So far, it has been 
tried out in Provence, in Bordeaux, in 
the Cognac country, and as fai north 
as Alsace with good results. Providing 
the vines are planted in a certain 
pattern, and spaced to fit the require¬ 
ments of the machine, the harvest costs 
less than by traditional methods. 

However, out of more than 2 million 
acres of vineyards in France, no more 
than about 50,000 acres are planted in 
the right pattern. And the cost— 
$400,000 per monster—is prohibitive to 
the average vineyard owner, so tradi¬ 
tion will prevail for the moment. But 
a French machine is also being studied 
(Vive la France!). This one harvests 
by a system of retractable spikes, 
which pop out and lightly tap off 
individual grapes. Experts consider 
this demonstration of French delicacy 
less harmful to the fragile grape 
than the American system. Accord¬ 
ing to France’s Agronomical Research 
Institute, the invention of a grape¬ 
harvesting machine is no longer a 
question of do-it-yourself tinkering, but 
an industrial problem ripe for solution. 
With the mais exodus of young people 
from France’s country.side, machines 
clearly have their place. The decline 
and fall of the French peasant is 
nearing its last chapter. 
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Investment 


At the sign of the bull, bad 
news is good news 

_ New York 


Again Wall Street has been making the 
running this week, keeping the London 
market gently drifting desjpite uncer¬ 
tainty caused by the British postal 
.strike. Indeed, mid-week to mid-week, 
the I.ondon market scared the slightly 
bigger gain, as the inevitable round of 
profit-taking finally took the steadily 
advancing New York stock market 
down a peg. The decline came after 
ten consecutive sessions marked by 
moderately rising prices but extremely 
heavy turnover. At Wednesday’s close 
the Dow Jones industrial ^average of 
‘]o blue chips on the New York stock 
exchange stood at 860.83, down nearly 
six points for the day but up nearly 
11 points on the week. Shortly after 
noon on Wednesday the average had 
been down as much as ten points, but 
this seemed only to restimulatc the 
appetite of buyers. Institutional inves¬ 
tors, notably unit trusts, bank trust 
departments and insurance companies, 
continued to dominate trading this past 
week, as they have all through January, 
particularly in the higher-priced stocks. 
Individual investors, conversely, have 
l)een net sellers of quality stocks 
throughout this period. More recently 
individuals have been reinvesting some 


of these proceeds in lower-priced stocks 
including the more speculative ones. 

Yet the resurgent bullish psychology 
that now infuses the market is mostly 
limited to institutional portfolio 
managers—at least so far. The profes¬ 
sional investors seem finally convinced 
that the Nixon Administration is 
determined to revitalise the sluggish 
economy even if it takes plenty of 
budgetary red ink to do so ; so the 
professionals have again grown embol¬ 
dened to “ look across the valley.” The 
market is again taking bad news in its 
stride—an unmistakable bull sign. And 
many market analysts, who had looked 
for share prices to give ground as 
companies brought out their reports 
of poor 1970 earnings, arc witnessing 
few such cases ; on the contrary, many 
institutions are snapping up shares of 
such companies as soon as the bad 
news i.s out, on the ground that 
the price direction then is more than 
likely to be upward. 

One company that this week had to 
confess to poor results was Westing- 
house Electric. A lengthy strike at its 
large turbine plant at Lester, Penn¬ 
sylvania, which ended only this past 
week, played a major role in reducing 


this big electrical equipment company’s 
earnings in 1970 to $126.9 mn, or 
$3.06 a share from the earlier year’s 
earnirlgs of $154.9 or $3.78 a share. 
Earnings in the fourth quarter alone 
fell to almost $27.1 mn from 1969’s 
$47.8 mn. The Lester plant’s stoppage 
which began in late August was especi¬ 
ally hannful because, in preventing 
shipment of the turbines, it pul a 
crimp in the one major Westinghouse 
product line that earlier in 1970 had 
been exerting the greatest upward 
leverage on earnings. 

Looking to 1971, Mr Donald 
Burnham, Westinghouse’s chairman, 
said he expected the year to be a good 
one for earnings. He looks for a step up 
in appliance sales, a high rate of ship¬ 
ments in power systems as a result of 
an upturn in construction, and a 
resurgence in nuclear power plant 
sales. A strong cost improvement pro¬ 
gramme also will help profit margins, 
Mr Burnham said. 

So again the Street could but see 
Ixitter times ahead. In the five-day 
trading period to mid-week, buying in 
three sessions alone topped 20 million 
shares. Brokering houses, needless to 
say, arc delighted over the new .surge 
in activity. But if this pace is sustained 
much longer, the regulatory authorities 
will start worrying whether the firms, 
many of which laid off numerous 
employees during 1970’s financial 
troubles, will be able to keep abreast of 
paper work. 
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Eurobonds _ 

A fistful of dollars 

The Eurobond market is booming. 
New issues announced and concluded 
in January will probably top the 
$400 inn mark, and at this rate the 
1968 record of bn new money 

raised will easily f)e overtaken. 

Interest rates have been dropping 
on the latest issues (see the Eurobond 
selection on page 89), and prices have 
been going to a slight premium. 
Investment demand is so strong that 
companies have increased the amount 
of cash they decide to borrow at the 
last minute . J. Lyons upjxid its issue 
by $6 nin to $26 mn, as an altern¬ 
ative to cutting the coupon of 8'/%. 
Becchains is going to the market for 
$4,') mn -one of the largest if^-year 
olTerings ever- and it looks as though 
the coupon could be fixed at 8j%, 
though tliere aie fears that the plethora 
of new i.ssues will cause indigestion. It 
has happened before. A less familiar 
name to the market, and a less highly 
rated company, Continental Tele¬ 
phone, IS trying for the same rate. 'I'lie 
air of enthusiasm has even attracted 
some total strangers : Slough Estates, 
the })roperty company specialising in 
factory estates and hardly a household 
name even in Hritain, is asking for 
$12 mn at 8J‘X). Slough has a vei\ 
strong balance .sheet—though investors 
in this market have until now been 
more interested in the name than the 
true cjuality. If the Slough offering is 
a succe.ss, a good many more medium¬ 
sized Britisli companies will tiy their 
luck in the lands of the falling interest 
rates. 

Europe is awash with dollars. United 
States banks have, in spite of last- 
minute incentives not to, cut theii 
demands on the Eurotlollar market 
by half, from the peak of $14.3 bn in 
September, 1969, to $7.4 bn. But 
demand for funds by European firms 
and American subsidiaries is still 
very strong ; Europe has not yet gone 
ex-growth. Investors are happier to 
put their dollars into fixed interest 
than in either the dull European 
stock markets or the dangerous off¬ 
shore funds. The question is how 
much furtlier the coupon will fall. 
I’hose who reckon that the Eurobond 
rate will follow American bond rates 
will draw inspiration from the latest 
$200 mn offering by American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph priced to yield 
6.8%. month ago triple “ A ”s were 
a full pcfitit higher, and four months 
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ago 2J points. Others believe that 
demand will meet supply at a higher 
price in Europe, 'fhey think that 
investors may be attracted by Wall 
Street, and that there are many 
borrowers just waiting in the wings. 

I'he issue houses are going to he 
busy, and will want their eflorts 
noticed. The table of the top issuing 
banks that we publi.shed on January' 
9th ha.s, as league tables do, caused 
a certain amount of upset. In response 
to cries of “ unfair,” White Weld, 
which compiled the figure.s, has 
changed the })ecking order of the last 
three of the top 20 so that it should 
now read : First Boston, Credit 
Lyonnais, NM Rothschild. 7 'his means 
that Bankers IVust has been pushed 
out. Hut Bankers Trust prepares its 
own league table—of tlie banks that 
run the book for issues (the lead 
managers) and only for dollar issues— 
in which it comes out top, which is 
some consolation. 

Textiles 

A share for some 
seasons _ 

There is no doubt about it * textiles 
swing. Fashions change in the twink¬ 
ling of an eye from long skirts to short 
shorts ; one moment polyester prices are 
falling, the next day they are uj) , 
companies that havT pooh-poohed the 
textile cycle, on the grounds of iniiriu- 
nisation through verticahsatioii, sud¬ 
denly find that their profits have 
fallen, because of the textile cycle. One 
vear the current tex'tile glamour stock 
IS making £i mn ,* the next it is trad¬ 
ing at a loss. The market has grown 
accustomed to these fluctuations, and 
is now feeling that textile shares are 
due for a period 'in fashion. 

Stockbrokers have heard that the 
textile cycle is on an upswing. Statis¬ 
tics in the industry are poor (and may 
get worse wlien the I'extile C'ouncil 
is no more) and unco-ordinated. But, 
for what they arc worth, this is what 
the indicators indicate. Starting with 
man-made fibre production (not, note, 
deliveries, for which there are no 
figures), the production of filament 
yarn has been rising steadily for the 
past four months to reach 50 mn lb 
in September, which is a high figure. 
Main u.sers are the warp knitters, and 
the index of hosiery^ and knitwear sales 
(which includes both warp and weft) 
been ri«»ing sharply in terms of 
value from 147 in July to 211 in 
Novem-ber (compared with 165 for 
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1969). 'Fills has been fi'om jirue jirni- 
ness as uell as sheer volume, as the 
production index has moved only from 
140 to 150 over the .same period. 1 e\- 
tured yarn (which goes to the weft 
knitters) deliveries for the thrc'e 
months to November are 27",) up on 
the same period m 1969, and stocks 
with the textui'iseis ha\c fallen. At the 
wholesale gaiineiil level, stocks at the 
end of November were lo^o down on 
last year, and sales of women’s knitted 
outerwear 23% up. On the other side' 
of the coin, traditional weaving and 
s[)inriirig on the cotton svstern is show^- 
ing no improvement, and the wool 
sector is still in the doldrums. 

If there is an upswing, it is being 
led by the growth sectors of the indus¬ 
try along the rnan-rnade fibre to textu- 
rising to double jersey knitwrar route. 
Tbe vertical companies lie all along 
it or parts of it and ('lourtaulds 
shares have already moved up from 
the 2IS at the time of the interims in 
November to 25.S. As this is the first 

Textiles; bakers' dozen 

l^nce 


A. W. 

High 

1970/71 

Present ( 

Price/ 

earnings 

Securities 

5s 

Od 

4s 

9d 

12.0 

Allied Textiles 

21 s 

6 d 

12 s 

6 d 

7.0 

Coats Patons 

11 s 

9d 

10 s 

4d 

13,7 

Courtaulds 

30s 

3d 

25s 

6 d 

16.4 

English Calico 

8 s 

Od 

7s 

8 d 

17.1 

Haggas 

Nottingham 

aes 

Od 

32s 

6 d 

13.3 

Mfr. 

67s 

Od 

54s 

3d 

22.4 

Nova-Knit 

36s 

Od 

32s 

Od 

13.0 

Qualitex 

7s 

lOd 

7s 

7d 

16.0 

Scragg 

Textured 

14s 

4d 

6 s 

Id 

— 

Jersey 

17s 

Id 

16s 

9d 

13.2 

Vita-Tex 

148 

Od 

10 s 

6 d 

8.2 

Wood Bastow 

27s 

6 d 

23s 

3d 

12.9 
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A new name...a new financial constellation 


New resources to meet the worlds growing financial needs 


Four of the world's leading Canada and the Westdeutsche They offer international 

international banks from North Landesbank Girozentrale. business access to the major world 

America, Great Britain and Germany They combine the financial sources of credit, 

have joined in a unique association, resources, knowledge and experience They offer expertise in multi- 

The name is Orion. of the multinational business world.They national finance unmatched by 

any other group. 

They offer the widest ranging, 
most versatile financial capabilities 
available. 


Ltd. 


St. Helens. 1 Undershaft. London ECS. Tel: ai-283 9151 Telex: 886538 


The stars are The Chase 
Manhattan Bank N A., the 
National Westminster 
Group, The Royal Bank of 



add to this the unique flexibility, 
available from a combination of the 
global skills and services these 
banking houses contain. 


Orion Multinational Services 
Orion Termbank Ltd. 

Orion Bank Ltd. 
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All thr^r ^ecuriltr^ having been sold, this atinouncemtnt appears as a matter oj record only. 

New Issue 


$100,000,000 

National Lead Company 

7 V 2 % Debentures, Due December 15,1995 



Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. The First Boston Corporation Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 

Salomon Brothers Blyth & Co., Inc. DrexelHarriman Ripley duPont Glore Forgan 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Hornblower & Weeks>Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 

Incorporated 

Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Wertheim & Co. 

Incorporated 

White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bache & Co. G. U. Walker & Co. 

Incorporated Ineorporated 

N.M. Rothschild & Sons S.G. Warburg & Co. Deutsche Bank Westdeutsche Landesbank 

Limited Limited Alctlenffesellechaft Glreaentrale 

, ; January 28 , 1971 ^ 
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company people think of when tex<tiles 
are mentioned, the growth over the 
next year is probably well enough dis¬ 
counted on a p/e of 16.4. English 
Calico too is adequately priced, 
though, compared with the others, 
Coats Patons is on the ('heap side. 
Carrington Viyella is a special situa¬ 
tion ; 94% of the shares are held by 
Imperial Chemical Industries (which 
Itself will benefit fn)m the boom in 
Terylcne) and the market is, there¬ 
fore, fairly narrow. 

IGI’s other large client, Qualitex, is 
widely tipped as being in the recovery 
class, which it doubtless is. It will have 
to be. Losses for the six months to 
September were £364,000, divided 
into a £250,000 loss in the first quar¬ 
ter and a £96,000 one in the second. 
It is now trading profitably, but is not 
a widows’ and orphans’ stock. Borrow¬ 
ings are high and the market capitali¬ 
sation of £ioi nin is looking for profits 
of £0.6 mn to justify the current price 
of 7s fid on a hypothetical p/e of 16, 
the sector average. 

The other companies along this 
particular fibre to fabric route are 
Ernest Scragg, which makes the tex- 
turising machinery, and Nova (Jersey) 
Knit one of the best managed of the 
knitters. But, as a warning, the mar¬ 
ket is a tight one for these little bright 
texitile companies: the capitalisation 
of Nova is only £4^ mn, and the 
holders of the shares are mostly firm 
ones. Textured Jersey is another good 
company, as is Vita-Tcx, one of whose 
products is synthetic leather. At the 
making up end, Wood Bastow Hold¬ 
ings has attracted too little notice in 


the club of suppliers to Marks and 
SMneer, whose star is Nottingham 
Manufacturing. Carpetbaggers should 
stay with AW Securities, which has 
continued to outmanage and outper¬ 
form its competitors and outlast its 
detractors. 

The woolly minded have far less 
choice. John Haggas, which has in 
fact ceased classifying itself as a wool 
company, was one of the few York¬ 
shire companies to see where growth 
was coming from : knitting, and the 
spinning of blends. So it stopped spin¬ 
ning wool, and went for blends, and is 
one of the most dynamic companies in 
the business. Its talents have been 
recognised, so there will be no steep 
rise in the share price, rather a steady 
long-term growth. Allied Textile Com¬ 
panies has done well to earn £495,000 
for shareholders. But companies in the 
Worsted and woollen industry, 
even when efficient and organised 
accordiiig to die best dictates of the 
production consultants, and financially 
advised by Roth.schilds, and with 
inoney from the Industrial Reorganisa¬ 
tion Corporation, face a declining 
market and stiff overseas competition. 

Paper _ 

Paupers 

It may be the age of communication 
and all that, but the communicators are 
not doing too well out of it—at least 
those in the paper, newspaper, printing 
and publishing (steam communication) 
industry. The share prices of both 
Associated Newspapers Group (Daily 
Mail, Evening News) and Beaverbrook 
Newspapers (Daily Express, Evening 
Standard) have been rising on the vul¬ 
ture-like expectation that one of the 
dailies and one of the evenings will be 
done to death to the economic benefit 
of both groups. 

Whatever happens will be bad news 



for Reed Intcroational and Bowater 
Paper, who are joining tp fight tt)iE 
invading Norsemen for a high dtare of 
a declining market Together they will 
be stronger (esp^ially if one believes 
that free enterprise should include the 
freedom to create streng^ by tough 
monopoly). But the international 
paper market is a tough one. 

The morass that was the Inter¬ 
national Printing Corporadon has still 
not been cleaned up by Mr Don Ryder 
—^but it did make a profit of £700,000 
for the latest quarter, j rather th^n a 
loss. On the ground that things cannot 
get any worse both Reed at 32s gd 
and the British Printing Corporadon, 
creeping up at 4s 4d, fall into that 
limbo known as recovery situ¬ 
ations. The ominous thing is not the 
known-about publishing mess at IPC 
(saved by the DaUy Mirror which was 
in turn soured by the .Sun) but Reed’s 
fall-off in paper profits : for the quar¬ 
ter they are down £1.5 mn to 
£3.5 mn. 

F. W. Woolworth 

Lobsters: 
whatever next 
from Woolies? 

Nearly two years after a shareholders* 
ginger group started to try to shake up 
Woolworth’s it is still unclear how this 
former king of the High Street sees 
itself shaping. Last year modernisa¬ 
tion continued at more than 50 stores, 
a new out-of-town Woolco near New¬ 
castle made the fourth of such opera¬ 
tions, 26 outdated stores were closed 
and everything is now set for a big 
conversion to cash-wrap. But far too 
many small, unattractive stores remain 
among this i,iuo-odd nationwide 
chain which has been built up over 60 
years. Woolworth’s is banking on more 
customers, higher-priced merchandise, 
and special cut-price lines to give it 
a boost. But whether a variety store 
selling anything and everything, from 
pins to lobsters, wigs to tights, can win 
remains to be seen. 

Woolworth’s turnover in 1970 rose 
by 3i% to £322 mn, but pre-tax 
trading profits fdl for the second year 
running, this time by 6.9% to £34.56 
mn. The company notes “ an improve¬ 
ment in the trend,” with pre-Christmas 
business considerably higher than the 
previous year. All the same, the half- 
year figures are not remarkable ; turn¬ 
over in the six months July-December, 
1970, was 5.4% above that in the 
same months of 1969, but British riiop- 
keepers as a whole had pushed sales 
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up by about 8% in this period. More¬ 
over, Woolworth’s pre-tax profits in 
the second half were still 6.4% below 
the previous year 

But those profits are still juicy and 
margins are over 10%. It is a reminder 
of just how good Wool worth’s 
results once were that this share is 
so much out of favour today. Earnings 
fell from i.ios a share in 1969 to 
1.04s in 1970, which only just covers 
the present dividend of is a share. 
With the market unsurprised by the 
results, the price shed only ijd to 15s, 
leaving the p/e ratio at 14.4, against 
the 19 or so of retail trade as a whole. 
The maiden aunt who has held Wool- 
worth’s through its decline can hope 
the worst is over, but no dramatic 
improvement seems in sight. 

Coj^e^AUnm^hitei^^ 

Once upon a 
conglomerate 

'Fhe Cope Allman International 
balance sheet forms part of a cam¬ 
paign by the company to make friends 
with the market, which has persisted 
in giving the company a poor rating 
having once given it a very high one. 
The company’s history is an effective 
demonstration of the dangers of a high 
press/carnings ratCo; the amount of 
column inches divided by actual 
earnings per share. At one time, Mr 
Leonard Match am was almost con¬ 
tinuously in the news as the great 
British conglonierator. Then the press 
turned sour, claiming that dealing 
profits were presented as maintainable 
earnings, and that profits were not 
rising as fast as promised; and the 
conglomerate image cracked. 

Now, at 6s 5d, with the earnings 
per share (carefully worked out in the 


balance sheet ex-dealing profits) of 
IS 3d, the p/e is a lowly 4. I'here 
really is quite a good case for a re¬ 
rating. Earnings per share have in fact 
risen steadily from is last year and 
lo^d the year before that. The com¬ 
pany is, to use Mr Matchan’s horrible 
word, deconglomerating, which means 
that it is turning into a series of fairly 
autonomous manufacturing and service 
units. 'Hie cash flow position is quite 
strong, with asset sales (£3.2 mn) plus 
profits (distributable of £2.4 inn less 
dividends of £i mn) plus depreciation 
(£2.8 mn) paying for capital expendi¬ 
ture and still leaving something over 
for improving the liquidity position. 
The bank overdraft has been reduced 
by nearly £1^ mn to £6.2 mn—wliich 
is still too large in relation to long¬ 
term loan capital and reserves. 
Redemptions, or purchases in the 
market, of £400,000 a year of the 
7j% loan sitock start tliis year, and 
the company will have to cope with 
this and fund the short-term debt. It 
will, no doubt, wait and see the way 
interest rates blow—but either way the 
high 9.4% yield is well wort 1 1 aving. 

The Street 

Martinis return 

New York 

Mr William MrChcsney Martin, jun, 
who retired from a long term as chair¬ 
man of the Federal Reserve Board last 
February and who is a widely-admired 
authority on American finance, will 
soon l>e making a homecoming to the 
scene of one of his early triumphs. He 
has accepted an invitation from the 
lx>ard of governors of the New York 
stock exchange to conduct an inde¬ 
pendent study of its inner workings. 
He headed the exchange from 1938 
to 1941 as the first president who was 
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Stock price indices 


Percentage change on I 
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1970-71 

one 

one 
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New York 

27 

high 

low 
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month 

year high 

Going strong 

London 

343.5 
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until mid-week 
profit-taking 
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Back where he belonged 


paid and who was*not a member ; this 
was part of a reorganisation of the 
exchange in which he himself had 
played a leading part as chairman of 
an earlier investigation. 'Fhis was pre¬ 
cipitated by a scandal which led to 
the previous president being expelled 
from the post, after being indicted 
for fraudulent dealings. 

Although the inquiry headed by Mr 
Martin a geneiation ago sought to 
clean the house from within, it was the 
precursor of the enactment by C^on- 
gress of legislation regulating the 
industry through the specially created 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Ironically the new study of the 
exchange which Mr Martin has been 
asked to conduct seems to be again 
designed, at least in part, to take the 
'vting out of impending congres.sional 
investigations into last year’s financial 
and capital crisis on Wall Street. 

Ml Martin has received a broad 
commission to delve deeply into liotli 
the exchange’s structure and its diffi¬ 
culties. T he most controversial ques¬ 
tions stem from the sharply increased 
institutionalisation of securities trad¬ 
ing ; more and more investment insti¬ 
tutions, includng unit trusts and 
insurance companies, are diverting 
large orders away from the New York 
exchange to regional stock exchanges 
and the over-the-counter market in 
order to hold down the cost of share 
transactions, and the fear is that Ixith 
the liquidity and the range of the 
central market place will be seriously 
undermined. This has given rise in 
turn to disputes over whether or not 
institutions should be allowed to own 
seats on the exchange or to transact 
larger orders at sharply reduced and 
negotiated ra^s of commission. 

While Mr Martin has thus far 
reserved judgment on these matters, 
he left no doubt at a recent briefing 
that he believes that the central pur¬ 
pose of the securities industry must 
be to serve the public interest ; many 
of the refonns that he is likely to 
propose will he directed to this end. 
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Brief Books 


This background series of 28-page briefs, illustrated 
with maps, charts and photographs, looks at 
some current world problems and isolates the real 
issues. 

For quick recall, the Briel^ Book binder, covered 
in black leather cloth, with a reinforced spine 
embossed in gold and red (see illustration), holds 
fifteen titles. 

Rates (including postage); Briefs, inland and 
surface mail 20p (4s), airmail 30p (6s, 75c). 
Binder, surface mail 80p (16s, US$2^ 


Please send me the following Briefs: 
2: *Europe 16: 


Student revolt (1/70) 



17: 

Common Market 

4: * Communications 


(2/70) 

6: Race ralationa 

18: 

Prisons (1/70) 

6: China 

19: 

Education (3/71) 

7: Canada 

20: 

Idaologias (7/70) 

8: *Gold 

21: 

Management gap 


9: Rood eefety 
10: Trede unions 
11: Technologlcel 
forecasting 
12: Life aeaursnce 
13: Taxation 
14: Communism 

Please also send 
^revised or up-dated 


(7/70) 

Elaction '70 (7/70) 
Defence (1/71) 
Revolution In Latin 
America (4/71) 
Cuba (6/71) 


Brief Book binders 


We offer you 

VCIO speed and comfort totewlAMca 

Enjoy the 6f‘hour direct flights to Accra in the 
Ghana Airways superb veto. 

Have the cnarming Ghanaian hostesses attend 
your every need, When this quality and service is added 
to the smooth, effortless luxury of a VCIO, the6i-hour 
journey from London to Accra passes with surprising 
speed. 

With two other flights each week via Rome and 
onward flights from Accra along the West coast, Ghana 
Airways offers you that extra comfort, service and 
personal attention. 





I enclose cheque/postal order for 


The Economist Publications Department 
25 St James's Street London SVifI 
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manmi notices 

NELSON FmANCIAL TRUST 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON 

AUSTRALIA'S GROWTH 


The Annual General Meeting 
was held on January 15 at 
Estates House, Gresham Street, 
London, ECa. The Chainnan’s 
address Included the folllo>wing ; 

The gross revenue for the 
year to October 31 last 
amounted to £232,787 com¬ 
pared with £230,373 the pre¬ 
vious year. Your directors arc 
recommending a 6nal dividend 
of 9% which with the interim 
of 7% already paid, will make 
i6®/o for the year. We antici¬ 
pate that some dividend 
increase will be possible in the 
< urrent year. This will leave 
£ 195*98* to be carried forward 
agalinst £172,021 brought in. 
Earnings on the ordinary share 
capital were 22.8% and the 
priority percentages were as 
foNows : Debenture Stock 

0-20®/o ; Preference Shares 
20®/o-32®/o * and ordinary 
.Shan'S 32®^-79J®/o. 

The valuation of the com¬ 
pany's investments amounted 
to £3i944>7b2 which is an 
appreciation of 110.2®/® over 
iKiok value. At the same date 
the net asset value of the 5s 
ordinary shares amounted to 
24s &d against 24s 3d the pre¬ 
vious year; this represents a 
rise of just under 2®/o and 
compares favourably with a 
fall of 2.6®/o in the Financial 
Times InduStria!! Ordinary 
share index over the same 
period. 

As shown in the Directors 
Report the geographical distri¬ 
bution of the company’s in- 
vestmenits was as follows ; 
Great Bdtain 70.72®/© ; the 
Oommonwealth (excluding 
.Canada) 15.40®/© ; USA and 
Canada 10.31®/© ; Europe and 
elsewhere 3-57% ; while as 
regards categories 7.81®/© are 
in bonds, debenture ^ocks and 
notes, 5.70®/© in preference 
and preferred ordinary storks 
and shares, and 86.49®/© in 
ordinary and deferred ordinary 
stocks and shares, 

Australia 

Wc continue to have a size¬ 
able proportion of our funds 
invested in tompanies operat¬ 
ing overseas, particularly in 
Australia, where since the last 
war, the economy has under¬ 
gone a period of expansion 
unequalled in the country's 
history. In particular *tne 
mineral discoveries of the past 
few years 'hits substantially 
b^foadened the base of the 
economy and made ‘it less 
Vulnerable to drought and 
volt rile world prices for rural 
commodities. Apart from sav¬ 
ings in imports this should 
result in ^|i||ptantiailly higher 


export earnings. For instance 
in the case of coal, exports in 
the last 20 years have increased 
from 50,000 tons per annum 
to more than 14 million tons 
per annum in 1969-1970, and 
this industry has now become 
one of Australia’s major export 
income earners. This almost 
30 O'fold rise in exports was 
mainly due to the ever in- 
creasdng demand from the 
expanding Japanese steel indus¬ 
try which expects an output 
of 150 million tons of steel in 
•975 which is nearly double 
the 1969 figure. Obviously 
therefore demand for Australian 
iron and (oal from Japan can 
be expected to continue to in- 
c rcasc and with productivity 
greatly improved in the indu.s- 
try the outlook is good. 'Fhere 
IS the further advantage that 
many of these exports are on 
a fixed term basis both as to 
volume and price and are 
therefore largely immune from 
the inevitable fluctuations in 
the prices of primary pro¬ 
ducts. For instance wcxil has 
declined by some 25% in price 
during the last 12 months, not- 
wl^thstanding an almost total 
clearance of what Australia has 
produced. 

The future growth of the 
Australian economy is naturally 
much bound up with the in¬ 
creasing part played by the 
country’s resources of raw 
materials. There has already 
been some striking natural gas 
discoveries notably in Queens¬ 
land and off the coast of Vic¬ 
toria while the oil discovered 
in the Bass Straits some five 
years ago is now being pro¬ 
duced at a rate of about 
280,000 barrels a day or close 
to 6o®/o of present Australian 
consumption. At this raite the 
Bass Straits fields allready con¬ 
tain enough nil to supply 
Australia for 15 to 20 years. 
Although Australia has some 
way to go before she becomes 
sell-sufficient in oil supplies, 
a good start has been made 
and there is every reason 
to hope for further discoveries 
in future ip other parts of this 
vast continent, 

Australia'^ last financial year 
which ended on June 30, 1970 
shbwed a 24% increase in 
exports to 9^81 million and 
widi imports at $3,584 milkion 
there was a surplus of $397 
nrilHon compared' yrith only 
$14 m'ilfion the previous year. 
However the invirible deficit 
of $1,227 milKon rauhed in a 
debit balance of $830 million 
on current account, but this 
was more than qflset by a net 


Capital Inflow of $867 nilhon, 
and there was therWpre an 
overall surplus of $37 milKon. 
This figure is well below the 
previous years surplus of $148 
million mainly due to govern¬ 
ment capital transactions 
which ^owed a net outflow of 
$•59 million compared with 
a net inflow of $71 mtAHon 
for the previous year to 

June 30, 1969. Manufactured 

goods have increased their 
share of the export total from 
11 ®/o to nearly 20®/© over the 
past five vears ; as has the 

Metals and Miinerals section 
but in the latter case these 
exports are expected to double 
over the next five years to 

approximately $2,000 m'vlKon. 
Manufactured exports are also 
exf)eited to increase but at a 
steadier rate and will have to 
f ac e i nc reasi ng competition 
from local manufacture in the 
countries of South East Asia. 
Figures for the first three 
months of Australia’s current 
financial year show exports at 
$1,042 million and imports at 
$960 million which is a gross 
trading surplus of $82 mUhon 
(ompared with $68 million for 
the corresponding pieriod of the 
previous year. 

Inflation 

In lommon with other 
(ountrlos Australia has to face 
the problem of inflation but to 
a somewhat lesser degree tlian 
in the United Kingdom. For 
instance the average rate of 
inflation tin Australia for the 
year to June 30 last was 3.7®/© 
compared with a figure of 
about 6®/© in this country. The 
recent wage award of 6®/© 
made by the Australian Arbi¬ 
tration Commission, a system 
which we could possibly follow 
to advantage in thra country, 
is likely to result in higher 
prices ; but even so their infla¬ 
tion rate of say just in excess 
of 4®/o would compare favour¬ 
ably with the latest figure in 
this country which over the 
last 12 months is running as 
high as 7i®/©. 

As regards our own com¬ 
pany we have prepared our 
usual revenue estimate for the 
current year and barring any 
unforeseen circumstances we 
should be able to give a good 
account of ourselves when wc 
meet again in twelve months 
time. 

The Report and Accounts 
were unaniiraously adopted and 
the proceedings terminated 
with a warm vote of thanks 
to the Chadrman Sir Denys 
Lowson and Staff. 
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prices 


These subscription prices are for 
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By surface mail throughout 
the world €10 ($24 00) 

'Airspeeded - Europe€12 ($28 80) 
Airspeeded the world 
excluding Europe €16 ($38 40) 

Reduced 
students' rates 

By surface mail throughout ' 
the world €7 ($16 80) 

Airspeeded—Europe €9 ($21.60) 
Airspeeded—the world 
excluding Europe €13 ($31 20) 

The Economist 
quarterly index 
(4 issues p.a.) 

By surface mail throughout 
the world 2 ($4 80) 

'Airspeeded -as the quality of air 
freight and airmail services vanes in 
different situations, we will use the 
best available service compatible 
with speed and delivery for a 
particular territory 

Orders for 
back numbers 
& surveys 

Back numbers of The Economist 
and special surveys published with¬ 
in The Economist are available on 
request Prices vary according to 
the stock position and include 
postage. Our service is cash with 
order Please address enquiries to 
The Economist 

Publications Dept (Back Numbers) 
25 St James's Street 
London SW1 

Permanent 

change 

otaddress 

Please notify us 4 weeks in advance 
and attach your old address cut from 
your wrapper 

The Economist 
Subscription Department 
64 St. Jamas's Straat 
London SW1 
T^ftphorw: 01 -930 6166 
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FIRAMML NOTICE 



THE NIPPON FUND 


Bridge Management Limited announces that a 
distribution of US$0 22 per unit has been declared 
for the six-months to December 31st 1970 This 
distribution will be paid on 28th February 1971 

The total distribution for the year to 31 st December 
1970. therefore amounts to US$0 36. compared 
with US$ 0 17 for the previous year 

Further details may be obtained from - 

Bridge Management Limited, 

P.O. Box No. 4715, Nassau N.P., Bahamas. 


BUSINESS 



T<h« intM-rratuonaM/ suoeesaifuil Fortttor SawmMtor | 
drwnttkMMy ctitt your otpital, acIvnlnitTnittva and 
mamtenanca coata. It Mws logs o4 any length 
up to 72h In dtamator and la poivorad by diotial. 
petrol or alectic motors 

No log canior la raquirad. It la aimpla to opofote 
and aaally tranapoited It is Ideal tor mobrn and 
static work 

Foraat S Sawmill Equipmant (Englnaart) Umitid, . 
190 Waot WiC London. 8W1B. 

_ Cablaa ; PAP AZI—London 8W16 J 


BANKING APPOINTMENTS : Wide 
choice, all levels—we are the 
speclaUats 

Tel 01-240 2777 (details posted) 
Absolutely confidential 


VERY ECONOMIC London office 
prestige address Westminster 
Professional representation and car 
offered full or part-time by 
business gentleman of IntMrdty, 
well connected 01-930 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


University of 
Birmingham 
ONnuE FOR RuaaiAN and 

EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 

Postgraduate Soviet 
Studies 

Applications are invited by 
this Centra for research, lead¬ 
ing to a higher degree, on the 
USSR and Poland In the flelde 
of science policy, sociology and 
demogr^hy, economic planning 
and the computer, social and 
economic history, agrarian his¬ 
tory and peasant studies, 
economic policy and organisa¬ 
tion. engineering production and 
economics, political sociology, 
the arts and society 

ApplloanU should have (or 
exp^ to obtain In 1971) at 
Isast a good second-class degree 
in one of the above fields or In 
Russian language and literature 
Intensive language tuition la 
svsllabls, as are preliminary 
Bodsl smenoe courses for lan- 
gnsfs graduates. Oaodldates 
following these courses are 
ellglbls for studentships Appli¬ 
cation forms art available from 
the Secretary. Centre for 
Russian and Bast European 
atudlee. Unlversiqr of Elrmlng- 
harn. PO Box 363, Birmingham, 
B15 2TT. and should be 
rsiur&ed by liaroh lit. PIssge 
quote 06/0 


WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 

Tuition by 
correspondence. 

Telephone: 

Oxford 54231 


For further appointments 
see pages 5,86 and 87 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
umvenlty of London. Bpeoially 
prepared courses for ths Pedcratton 
of Stock Exchanges, for Acoountanof. 
Oompanor SscreCaityship, Law, Costing. 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, OCB. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) Gouraes In Buslnsas Subiscts. 

Write today tor details or sthMe. 
stating subjects in which intersstsd 
to . 


Metropolitan College 

(DcRt. on). 8t. AlbMM. or 
csU at SO Qaccn Vlototu fltreet, 
larirton, 804. TM. Ol-aa 6974. 
(Founded 1010) 


EDUCATION a COOittES 

- - y _ 


\l;iii.ii 4 cmcnl ( (-nhc I mope 
li()l(ls;j(:(nii|)rch;'iisi\ r.in';!■«»; i < , ,.s. 

s«Mnin.irs,( rnirsrs .iiici i (tiind-liihlr mcctifi'is 
iiirvrry lirldot DMiiaytMiit iit. 



TWO MAJOS COllFlSmi 
SWITXISLAND DURIjiia I^SCH 


Enghsh/French/German theme: oloeing the 
undsretanding gap between management and 
information technology. 


International Mariceting Conference 

March 29-31, Palace Hotel Montreux. Fee £126. 

English/French/German theme: innovation in 
marketing. 


Details of these end other programmes m Europe may be 
obtained from 

Mrs. L Livingstone on (010 322) 19 03 90 
(direct dial from UK) Telex 21917. 

Management Centre 
Europe 

AVENUE DES ARTS 4 80040 BRUSSELS ‘ BELGIUM 


DECISION MAKERS 

ECONOMIC MANAGEMENT BY 
THE CASE DISCUSSION 
METHOD St Wsdhsm Cdllsgs, 
Oxford on March 28 to April 
2. 1971 with Profsssor T. P 
Paulsson-Frsnckner of Ths Stock¬ 
holm School of Economics. Fss 
£94 10 Details are obtsinabis 
from David Frost & Associatss, 
20 Roland Gardens, London, 
SW7. Tel: 01-373 3699. 


University of 
Birmingham 

CENTRE OF _ 

WEST AFRICAN BTUD1E8 

Postgraduate Studies 

AppUcsUoas art Invited from 
suitably qusUflsd graduates (or 
from those expecting to gra¬ 
duate tn 1071) who wish to 
undertake research, or to pursue 
graduate courses leading to a 
higher degree, relating to West 
Africa In the Helds of arohse- 
olocy. economics, economic his¬ 
tory. geography, history, Xslsmlc 
studies, polltloal affiance, 
aoffiology and aoffisl anthro- 
pokury. For some of these fleids. 
reiearcb stodentehlpe may be 
available Further parttoulars 
mey be obtained from Cte 
Dlireetor, Centre of ifeet 
African Studies, UnlvsrsKy of 
Birmingham. PO Box 303, Bir¬ 
mingham. Bli 3TT, to whom 
ap p Eoatto n a should bo sent as 
soon as Possible. Please quote 
06/0 


APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Bristol 


Research AbsUftant 
in Economics 

The Department of Economies 
Invites aopUoatlons tor an 
AwilstatitBmp BOW vacant In the 
Mid of reSMrffii Into ths con¬ 
struction of economic ponoy 
model under the 

guidance of P ro f eseor J. l 
Candidates should be 
Interpret UK or 
eoonomle etnwtlcs, and to v 
fortran or i^ol. A knowM 
of mathematlosl programn 
toohnlques will bo of advantu. 
The research projeet wlU 



Further parti* 
obtained from 



1 


OASStHD ADVERTISING 
RATES 

AppomtSMnts, Buslnees 

MuSm, ete.. 13e per line. 
Displayed, £10 Os Od per 
afngle column inoh. 

Bducarion, OMinae, PropsHy. 
P^*»u.TrsreL.,sto.4 Ito per 
line bittday. £10 da Od per 
ffinglc a^aan iCNh. 

Phone ; 01-930 91M. m 
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APPOINTMENTS 

liiiiueER 

required for new 
LONDON BRANCH 
to be established shortly by 
LEADING ISRAELI BANK 


University of 
Bristol 

Lectureship in Economics 

The Department of Economics 
Invites applications for two 
lectureships In economics now 
vacant in the fields of 

(1) Statistics and/or econo- 
mt tries 

(2) Industrial economics and/ 
reslonal economics 

Both lectureships are tenable 
from Aufust 1. 1971 Salary 
scale £1,481 to £3,417. with an 
efficiency bar at £2,454 Further 

( lartlculars may be obtained 
rom the Reflslrar, University 
Senate House, Bristol. BS8 im 
to whom applloatluns should be 
sent by March 5th 


Trinity College 

DI7BLXN 2 ^ 

Lecturer or 
Junior Lecturer 
in Sociology 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified appUoants for 
the above post 

Present salary scales range 
from £1.60Q-£3.100 p a and 
increase of approximately 9 3 
per cent will apply shortly 

In addition to salary, the 
college operates a non con¬ 
tributory PSSU-type pension 
scheme, and family allowances 
are also paid 

Further particulars from 
The Assistant Secretary (Staff) 
Trinity College, Dublin 2, who 
will receive completed applica¬ 
tions upeto February 17. 1971 


Applitants should have hrst-class experrenLe in 
int( rnational and domestic banking and sound 
knowledge of the (ity, money and foreign ext hange 
markets 

Lxperience is more important than age and applied 
lions from retiring bankers arc also invited 

Write, giving full details, age, experience and qualihia 
tions. 111 strictest confidence, to 

Box No. MR 865, c/o Streets, 21 Lawrence Lane, 
London, EC2V 8BX. 


University of Birmingham 

FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Graduate Studies and Studentships 1971/72 

Msoese AND PHD DEOREEb 

Opportunity to read for a higher degree is open to candidates with a 
imd honours degree, or Its equivalent. In the Social Sciences The fields 
of study are listed below A number of research studentships and 
scholarshlpB will be available (All the aubjocti Indicated are recognised 
by the Social Science Research Council) 


Acoounttng 

Economics 

Economic and Social History 

Social Admlnlstrattoti and 
Criminology 

Sociology 
Political Science 
African Studies 


Industrial Economics and 
Bualneu Studies 
Econometrics and Social 
Statistics 

Mathematical Economics 
Local Government and 
Administration 
Urban and Regional Studies 
National Economic planning 
Russian and 
East European Studies 


MCOM IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Course lasting one academic year for candidates with a good honours 
degree or equivalent Course suitable for both social scientists and 
engineers or sdentlsts, including candidates sponson d by firms The 
following flel^ are covered macro economics and the theory of the 
firm , Industrial economics , application of statistical methods to business 
and industrlil problems . management matnematlcs finance and 
aocounUng marketing . organisational and behavioural aspects of 
manMcment industrial relations Eligible candidates may apply for 
S8RC studentships 

DIPLOMA AND M SOC SC IN NATIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 
Diploma and MSoeSe courses for candidates with good honours degree 
or equivalent or with experience in public servlcc/lndustr} Emphasis 
on al>plicatlon of mathematical statistical and computer methods to 
economic planning Eligible candidates may apply for SSKC studentships 

DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Nine month course open to graduates with good honours degrees In 
disciplines outside the Social Sciences who wish to obtain a foundation In 
these fields, primarily to prepare themselves for further postgraduate 
work (most of these fields in the Faculty available) Eligible candidates 
may apply for 8SRO vtudentehlps 

GRADUATES COMMERCE DIPLOMA 
Nine month course for graduates or prospective graduates In Arts, 
Law or Science wishing to prepare for a career In management or 
business lUglble esndidatea may apply for 8SRC bursaries 

DIPLOMA IN URBAN AND REGIONAL STUDIES 
Twelve month course lor candidates with a good honours degree or 
equivalent professional quailfications, providing training lor future research 
workpra, administrators and memhert of planning and relatgd professional 
tepms It covers research methods social, economic, cultural and physical 
fiotors with which planning la Ooncerned , poUtloal. admlnlatratlve and 


equivalent professional quailfications, providing training lor future research 
workers, administrators and memhert of planning and related professional 
tepms It covers research methods social, economic, cultural and physical 
fpotors with which planning la ooncerned , poUtloal, ^mlnlatratlve and 
B|pal framework within which planning operaus EHilue Candkietea may 
tor 8SRO studentahlpa 

^i^rUier particulars and applKtafiion forma ahould be obtained as soon as 
from the Assistant Re^trar (C) The University of Birmingham, 
vD Box 363. Birmingham B15 3TT Pleaae quote 08/0 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

Faculty of Economics 
and Administration 

Ap>pl cations aru invvttd for the follow ng posts Applicants should hsv# at iMst 
a good Honours Dogrta v/Kh su table teaching or research expemencs in addition 
to the special qualifications where indicated Abtrty to teach n Bahasa Mallaysia 
will bo an advanUge 

A SENIOR LECTURER IN THE FIELD OF ACCOUNTING 

In addNiion applicants should be Chartered Accountants IndLOtrlel axpePienct 
would be an added advantage 

B LECTURERS/ASSISTANT LECTURERS in the following 
fields 

(0 ACCOUNTING - ^ ^ 

Applicants shtould Mormamy have a Majler ^ Uejree n either Coimmcrce 
Busines. Adminttration or Accounting Protoss onal experience iS desirable 
Ap^ilicants with a good Honours Dogree n Lconomica or Commerce (specialising 
n Accounting) or these with professional qualifications in Accounting may 
also apply 

(11) ANALYTICAL ECONOMICS 

AppI cantB specHdl s ny in any field would be considered but thohf spBCiRlis ng 
n Welfare Ecorvomics or Monetary Econom cs will be given preference 

(ill) APPLIED ECONOMICS 

AppI cants opeoial sing m Monetary Economics Transport tconomics or Industrial 
Ecotnomics w ih spcci il refeiren'ce to South-oaat As .an countries wi I be given 
preference 

(IV) BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

AppI canta should norma ly have a Master s Degree In Business Admimstrat on 
or Commorca Applicants specralrsirug m any funct onal field waul'd bo con-s derod 
but those speci Using in Marke-ng Managerial Economics F nance Quanlital ve 
Toohniquda/OporatKrns Reseairch, Industrial Relat on's or Bus ness Pol cy vull bo 
g ven preference 

(V) PUBUC ADMINISTRATION 

Applicants should specialise m subjecUs such as Soc ology Urbanology Poltical 
Scicnee/Law/Pubik: Adrmlnistration Experience and/or knowledge of govern 
mental systems and practicei bf diWferent countne* evpecially those m South east 
Asia w II be an advantage 

(vi) RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Applicants 9 peci«iil sirwg In the field of Agricultural Economics or Community 
Development wiHl be g ven preference 


(vii) STATISTICS 

Applicants spec alis ng m any field of Statistics would be considered but those 
with a spec al interest n Computer Sc once/Econometnc Methods/Economic 
Statistics/Experimental OeVfgns wiM be given preference 

Emoluments: (Approximate sterling equivalents) 

(1) Salary Scale 

Senior Leoturefs L2 198 x £82 —h£2 b87 p a 

Locturen £3 498 x £63—El 889/Bl 954 x £73—L2 320 p a 

ASsletant Lecturers lEl 303 x £65—Bl 433 p a 

(il) In addiit on tfie following allowances are payable 

Variable Allowance 

35 per cemt of bas'c salary subject to certain maxima depending on marital 
status Mimunum L244 per annum, max<mum £641 per annum 

Inducement Allowance 

(If awarited) vanes— 

(a) For Sem or Lecturers up to £651 per annum 

(b) For Leettiurers up to £409 per annum 

(c) For Assistant Lecturers up to £326 per annum 

(ill) Housing 

If ava lable housing is provided flor which 1 rental of £163 to £204 per annum 
wih be chiargcd Staff hiembeilB may opt for a sugplemantery hcueiing allow<ance 
in lieu of Urrveruity houainig 

(iv) Medical benefits 

are piovided undor the Medical Services Schemf cf the University 

(v) Superannuation 

^ff membero art required to Join tin Academic Staff Provident Scheme to which 
the staff member oontnibutes 5 per Mnt and the Urvrversrty 15 per cent of basic 

salary 

Further paitiCLflftrs ahd aopfidatldn forms are obmolpable from the AssociaRUon 
of Commonwealth UndveysTUes (^pFtS) 36 Gordbn Se^uare, London, WCliH OPF 
The o>os^ng dati for the receipt of epirliosVlone Re March 1, 1971 


RplKsoflon forms should be obUined «s soon m 
R e^strar (C) The University ot Blrmlnghsm, 
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appointments 


University of 
Durham 

Departmeni of 
Economic Htotory 

Appllcatloos are Invited for the 
pMt of LECTURIH IM SOONO- 
MIC HISTORY from October 1 , 
1971 or earlier by arrangement. 
Preferred areas of Interest In¬ 
clude the British economy 
during the late Nineteenth and 
Twenmeth Centuries and 
industrialisation in Europe and 
the USA 

Salary on the scale £1,3&5- 
£ 3.108 (under review), plus 
F^U benefits 

Further particulars from the 
Registrar and Secretary, Old 
Shire Hall, Durham, to whom 
applications (three copies) 
naming three referees should 
be sent by February 15, 1071 


Dalhousie 

University 

HAUFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

Centre for 

Foreign Policy Studies 

The Centre for Foreign Policy 
Studies la being established at 
Dalhousie University with the 
support of a substantial foun¬ 
dation grant It will be based 
In the Department of Political 
Science and will concentrate on 
the comparative and theoretical 
analysis of foreign policy with 
special reference to decision¬ 
making processes The pro¬ 
gramme will require specialists 
In the foreign policies and 
declslon-maklng practices of 
several countries, together with 
staff whose skills in other fields 
may be applied to the compara¬ 
tive study of foreign policy for¬ 
mulation (eg organisational 
behaviour, psychology of per¬ 
ception) 

Applications are Invited for 
the following vacancies as from 
July 1. 1971 

1 SPECIALISTS IN THE 
FOREIGN POLICY OF 
THE USSR 

2 SPECIAUSTS IN THE 
FOREIGN POIJCY OF 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 

Further appointments will be 
made from July 1, 1072 

The successful candidates will 
have a continuing record of 
research activity and will be 
expected to teach at both the 
graduate and undergraduate 
level 

Salaries Associate Professor 
$13,500 and up Professor 
$17,500 and up 

Salary will be determined by 
qualifications and experience 

Further information Poten¬ 
tial candidates may obtain a 
more detailed statement con¬ 
cerning the position and terms 
of appointment from the Secre¬ 
tary-General, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WCIH OPF 

Applications should be 
addressed to * 

The Director, 

Centre for Foreign Policy 
Studies, 

Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 

Candidates should also send 
a copy of the application to the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities 

Closing date for applloaUpns 
will be^prll f, I97f In Halifax 



Two Senior Planning 
OfScers 
(SOG £2,106-£2,751) 


One Planning Officer 
(Career Gracia : Up to 
£2.268) 


University of 
Birmingham 

DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMICS 
AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

Research Associate/ 
Research Assistant 

Applications are Invited from 
graduates in economics or 
statistics. Interested In the 
application of cost-benefit 
analysis In the measurement of 
benefits of water based recrea¬ 
tions, for a temporary vacancy 
at one of the above grades 

Salary Research Assistant 
£700-£1.000 Research Associate 
£1,200-£1,767 plus FSSU 

Applications (three copies) 
naming three referees by Feb¬ 
ruary 12, 1971 to Assistant 

Registrar (C), University of 
Birmingham, PO Box 363, Bir¬ 
mingham, B16 2TT. from whom 
further particulars may be 
obtained Please quote reference 
C/120/0 


Heriot-Watt 

University 

Lecturer in Economics 

Applications are invited for 
a lectureship in economics 
tenable from September 1, 1071 
or a date to be arranged 

It Is Intended that the post 
should be filled by a candidate 
with Interests in any of the 
major fields of economics 

Salary will be on the scale 
£1,401 to £3,417 with placing 
according to qualifloatlons and 
experience Superannuation 
under FSSU 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Secretary. 
Herlot-Watt University, Cham¬ 
bers Street, Edinburgh, EHl 
IHX. to whom applications 
Should be sent together with the 
names, addresses and telephone 
numbers of two referees, not 
later than Monday, February, 
22, 1071 


Cheshire CountyCoundl 

Energy, initiative and clear thinking, becked by appro- 
pnate qualifications (and by a modicum of experience 
for the senior posts) will be required from the aucceaa- 
ful applicants for the three vacanciee in the Strategic 
Plan Section of the County Planning Department at 
Chester. 

One of these rs in a group dealing with countryside 
policies, housing, shopping, spon, recreation and. 
importantly, their communicaition to the general public 
and all others concerned The other SOG post is 
particularly required to work within another group, 
on advanced techniques of economic and social 
analysis, including the study of trends and problems 
m industry, office development and other sources 
of employment 

Required for duties defined above working on advanced 
techniques of economic and social analysis 


Forme of application and further information from the 
County Planning Director. Commerce House. Hunter 
Street. Chester. CHI 1SN as soon as normal postal 
services are restored, when the closing date for sub¬ 
mission of applications will also be notified. 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 85 and 86. 


Economist/Hnancial Analyst 


A major brewery company has a vacancy for an 
Economist/Finandial Analyst to work in the central 
Distribution department at its headquarters m London. 

The group's distribution costs currently run into 
several millions of pounds annually. Programmes of 
research and analysis are in the course of implementa¬ 
tion to improve the group's cost performance in the 
distribution area. 

The successful candidate will work with profeseional 
distribution men and will have the becking of a strong 
finanoial analysis team 

Candidates must be numerate and articulate and also 
capable of initiating their own methods of analysis and 
preparing new and more effective operating procedures. 
Personal success will open wider fields either in 
Distribution or other areas of the group's activities. The 
existing incumbent has been promoted into distribution 
line management, hence the vacancy. 

Qualifications: Univereity degree, any subject-—and/or 
accounting qualification. 

Age: Flexible. 

Experience: Preferably minimum of two or three years 
Industrial experience with a bias towards distribution. 

Salaiy: Negotiable. 

Appli^iona to the Financial Director. Box No 2413. 
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The and 

the British Postal Strike 

EIU Jicnts and sub&(.ribers ui ics publications overseas may get m couch 
with the FIU in la)ncion cither by telephone or TELFX at the following numbcis 

Telephone oi 495 6711 TELEX 266393 
or address their enquiry to one of the Regional Offices listed IkIow ~ 


WfcST EUROPE 

Thi Fionomist Intelligence Unit (burope) SA 
i n Avenue Louise 
1090 Brussels 
Telephone 38 29 30 

MEXJCX) & CENTRAL AMERICA 
TTie Eainomist Intelligence Unit SA 
Paseo de la Relbrma f 16/801 
Mexico 6 DF 
Tilrphone 566 76 22 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 

The Economist Intelligence Unit 

309 Surrey House, 39 Rissilc Stieet 

Johannesburg 

Telephom 838 4941 

NORTH AMERICA ft THE CARIBBLAN 
The Fconomist Intelligence Unit 
633 Thiiid Avenue 
New York NY 10017 
Telephone 212 687 68 9 o 


AUSTRALASIA 
EIU (Auscrali i) Pry I td 
37 Queen Street 
Melbourne Victotia 3000 
Telephone 61 2730 

SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

The Economist Intelligence Unit (SEA) PTE LTD 
MSA Building, Robinson R^d 
Singapore i 
Telephone 983021 


The facoiibfmn IntrUigcncr Unit Ltd Spencer House, 17 St Jsmes's Place, London SWi 


aa a Nmpaper. AutHorMed aa SMOod Olam IfaU. Post Office Dept. OtUwa. Compoeed by Saeotrlcal Pam Ltd (Wab-Offeet Dlvielon). WaMliainirtoiw. 
1 , «Dd printed in England by HazeHe Ofleet Ltd, Slouib Cover and colour Motion lltbographed by Taylowe Ltd Maidenhead. Publiahed 
TIM Boonomlat Newspaper Ltd. SB Bt James’s Street. London awi. Teleptkone Ol-MO SUM. Fostase on tills toaue : UK lOd ; Overseas 0d 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 
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99*. 

2 15 4 

4 12 5 

77 

Savings Btmds 3% 
British Electric )^% 

1965-75 

85*14 

85*. 

5 7 8 

6 15 4/ 

65*. 

1976-79 

74*4 

73*4 

5 19 0 

7 IS 10 1 

91*. 

Treasury 8*s% 
Funding6'a% 
BrItlshTransport 3% 

1980-82 

95*. 

95*. 

5 10 2 

9 5 3 / 

74 

44*. 

1985-07 

1978-88 

TBS 

50 

77*1. 

49*b 

6 0 2 

6 14 2 

9 8 3 1 
8 14 91 

66*. 

Funding 6% 

1993 

70*. 

69*4 

6 1 5 

9 II 10 

40*. 

British Gai 3% 

1990^5 

44*. 

43*4 

6 7 It 

8 IS 01 

70*. 

Treasury 6P.% 

1995^ 

75 

74*4 

5 17 1 

9 11 01 

58 

Treasury S*t% 

2008-12 

6l**u 

60*4 

5 14 3 

9 10 0/ 

35*. 

War Loan 3'% 

after 1952 

37*. 

37*. 

5 9 5 

9 It 6f 

25*4 

Consols 2<.% 


26*. 

26*. 

5 8 II 

9 9 lor 


Lnt wMk'i 


TMswttk'i 


YM4 

to 

imtiMHx 

% 


Borra|hird8>«% 

CiMda&f^Xr^ 

CoMohutn Teloehoni 8*.% 
0«»miHr9’.% 

EIB8».% 

Fkrrovie 8**% 

Rnnlih Exp^ 8*.% 

Ie«luid8*«% 

Inc SundiM El«c 8*.% 

J LyoM 8*4% 

Onorlo Hydro 8*.% 

Pochinty 4% 

Riehirdiofi Mirrlll 8*.% 

Soe Rn Europun 9% 

Coal A StMl Comiminicy (EMU) 8% 


1906 

1905 

\m 

1906 

I97S 

1906 

1906 

1906 

1986 

1905 

1905 

1978 

1985 


lOM. 

IOJ».-4*i 

lOO*#-!*. 

l04nS 

lOM 

101-^ 

lOMi 


lOM 

I02**-4>4 

ia2*.-3^ 

lOM 


I00>^l 

I03V4’. 

I^’t 

iSvM. 

I0(P»-P« 

lOQi'r-Pa 

181-2 

iBvpi 

ioM 

102*1^ 


853 
7 71 
826 
862 
8'27 
850 

1% 

7f7 

850 

802 

842 

831 

82) 


Prices 1970-71 Ordinary 
itocfci 

High Low 


Prica Change Yield 

Jan 27, on Jan 

1971 week 27 


265 I 
60 
67/3 
3055 

66*4 

96/3 

191/3 

I09'4 

92/3 

78/ 

2400 

294 9 

82/9 

68 /- 

57/3 

240/ 

T 

67*, 

345 

187 

539 

3560 

251 

426 

327 

74*. 

52/ 

27/6 

13 95 

39 3 

£11*. 

95/ 

41/ 

6090 

337 

1800 

%!!: 

91 400 

31/3 

37/9 

70/9 

19/7', 

36/ 

70*4 

65/ 

2 90 
19/3 
79/6 
160 
248/- 
116/- 
61/i 

14725 

47/6 

415 

3280 

4575 

65/- 

31/- 

570 

96 050 

70/3 

67/6 

54/3 

24/6 

37/6 

sw¬ 
ill 2 
52/- 
38/3 
33/6 
56/3 
64/3 
150 
300 
33/9 
6100 


215 
48 7 
40/- 
2595 
48*4 
60/- 
124/- 
98*4 
53/3 
58/3 
2100 
221 
53/6 
43/- 

45*. 
179 
155 3 
390 
2550 
233 
246 
186 
56 
33/6 
15/9 

1 I 
4 

a 

50/- 

24/6 

5470 

220 

1492 

li'’ 

67 800 

22/3 

18/9 

47/6 

8/9 

Si: 

48/6 

2 08 
13/- 
51/3 
132’. 
175/6 
60/- 
28/- 
12 525 
31/6 
290 
2475 
3050 
41/6 
19/9 

305 
59 400 
50/3 

46/- 

67 8 
35/9 
24/3 
21/6 
38/3 

Si’ 

201 


Benka ft other flnandel 


Algemene Bk 
Amstardam-Rot. 
Ausc ft N Z Bk 
B da Soc Gen 
B of America 
B of Ireland 
B of Montreal 
B Nac de Mexico 
B of N S Wales 
B of Scotland 
B Bruxelles 
B de Paris P B 
Barclays 
Barclays OCO 
BOLSA 

Can Imp Com 
Charterhouse Grp 
Chase Manhacun 
Chemical Bk N Y 
Commerzbank 
Credit Comclal 
Credit Fonder 
Credit Sulue 
Creditanstalt 
Deutsche Bank 
Dresdner Bank 
First Nat City 
Hambros 
Hill Samuel 
lOS Ltd 
lOS Mgnt 
Hongk^g A Sh 
Keyset Ullmann 
Klelnwort Ben 
Kredletbank 
Kundenkredit 
Lambert L Ind 
Lloyds 

Manuf s Hanover T i 
Mediobanca 
Mercantile Cred 
Mercury Secs 
Midland 
Minster Asset 
Montagu Trust 
Morgan J P 
Nat ft Grindlays 
Nat Austra 
Nat Com Grp 
Nat West 
Norsk Creditbk 
Royal Canada 
Schroders 
Slater Walker Sec 
Soclete General 
Standard ft Chart 
Suez 

Swiss Bank 
Union Bank 
Union Discount 
Utd Dorn Tst 


R260 8 
R60 
55/6 
FrB3055 +60 


+ 8 

FI 8 


164 

P|69’4 

FrB2380 

FrTST*. 

70/6 

56/3 

\Hh 

10 /-* 


- 2 *. 

,r 

F9d 


I 12 I 
4 3/9 
1/9 

3d 

5/- 

9d 

2 


Allianz Verslch 
Ass Generali 
Comm Union 
Eagle Star 
EquiL ft Law Life 
Gen Accident 
Gdn Royal Exch 
Legal ft General 
Nat. Nedrlaodn 


Prudential 

Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Talsho Mar ft F 
Tokio Marine 
Vehicle ft Gen 
Zurich Ins. 


D370 

L 62690 

69/9 

59/6 

45/- 

23/9 

37/6 

49/6 

FI 71 I 

36/3 
30/6 
56/3 
63/9 
Y 143 
Y29I 
11/6 

Fr.S4680 


+ 13 
f2390 

V2/3 

-3d 

+6d 

H/3 

+9d 

+ 1 I 
+3/- 
f 6d 
+9d 
FI/6 
FI/3 

+3 

+3d 

+58 


6 5 
5 3 

3 6 

4 3 
29 
4 S 

4 3 

2 9 

5 5 
4 6 

3 8 

4 3 
4 6 
4 7 

3 0 

7 7 

4 0 


$62*4 

I*. 


0 246 

FI2 

3 5 

Fr 169 9 

196 

2 5 

Fr 393 

4 9 

FrS3l9^‘ 

F75 

2 5 


f 16*. 

4 0 
2 6 

D248 

19 

3 7 

$68 


3 2 

46/- 

-I6d 

3 0 

20/3 

6d 

3 7 

$1 1 

0 15 


$4*4 



£11 

*4 

3 2 

57/6 


4 7 

34/6 


3 S 

Fr B 5760 

+ 60 

2 9 

D298 

128 

3 4 

FrB 1780 

140 

4 1 

66/- 

F3/6 

4 8 

t$69 

». 


L 75500 

i 2800 

1 3 

29/- 


4 1 

27/- 

4 1/3 

2 2 

59/9 

12/3 

5 0 

13/3 

l*td 

5 3 

27/9 

^ 3d 

2 3 

$66*4 



53/9 

+ 6d 

5 4 

$A2 65 

|0 03 

4 2 

19/3 

t6d 

4 7 

70/3 

4 3/9 

4 1 

%I30 

6 

6 5 

mi-* 

3/6 

3 1 

96/3 

1 1/3 

1 8 

42/9 

+ 1/9 

3 5 

FrB 14725 4 525 

4 1 

41/- 

46d 

5 5 

Fr 337 7 

U7 

3 1 

FrS 3195 

4 75 

2 5 

FrS 4020 

FI25 

2 S 

64/6 

+ 1/6 

5 7 

30/9 

43/3 

3 6 


2 5 
I 0 
4 3 

3 7 

3 0 
42 

4 0 
3 5 
28 
3 8 
42 

3 4 

4 0 
4 7 
3 • 
I 9 


Prices 

1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Jan 27, 

on 

Jen 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

27 



ftroweriea, etc 




19/3 

14/10*1 

IWI*. 

Allied Breweries 

19/1% 

+6d 

4 7 

T 

Bau Charrington 

20/7*t 

+ I0*.d 

4 4 

100 

BolsNV 

H 142 

1% 

2 5 

18/10*. 

12/3 

Courage B ft S 

18/3 

+ l*ul 

4 1 

27/3 


Distillers 

26/10*. 

+6d 

4 5 

53 

Distill Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 

$53 

+ 1*. 

2 3 

440 

353 

0 375 

+3 


31/6 

22/9 

Guinness 

28/- 

7*.d 

4 6 

229 3 

170 8 

Halneken 

FI 209*1 

F3% 

1 7 

15/4*. 

11/3 

lOV 


Fl’.d 

4 9 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweiiai 

Y 193 


3 9 

18 

14*. 

Nat Distillers 

$IP. 

+'• 

5 2 

65/9 

46/- 

Scottish ft Newc 

65/6 

+ 9d 

3 7 

19/6 

13/9 

Sth African Br 

1^. 

F3d 

4 5 

^*. 

28/- 

Truman Hanbry 

35/9 

^3d 

4 2 

Watney, Mann 

16/10% 

+ 6d 

5 2 

11/4*. 

8/P. 

Whitbread A 

II/- 

+ 4*ri 

5 0 



Building ft building meteriala 


49/3 

35/9 

Assoc Portland 

46/7*. 

6d 

3 6 

26/9 


BPB Industries 

22/1% 

1 1/1% 

5 4 

271 

Clments Lafarge 

Fr 253 3 

\ II 6 

3 8 

1920 

1570 

Cimenterles Briq 

FrB 1920 

F20 

5 7 

33/3 

15/9 

R CosUin 

29/6 

-2/3 

4 4 

27/6 

18/1*. 

Eng China days 

19/6* 

+ I0'ui 

2 7 

41/6 

24/6 

Inc Paint Co 

28/6 


9 8 

30100 

20 510 

lukementi 

L 21,195 

F2665 

2 4 

30/- 

19/6 

J Laing A 

27/- 

3d 

2 2 

I2/I'i 

7/4*. 

7/1*. 

London Brick 

12/- 

FT'el 

5 2 

14/6 

14/10'. 

Marley 

6/10% 

4*id 

3 4 

8/4% 

Redland 

12/-* 

|3d 

4 2 

26/10'. 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

21/9 

6d 

2 9 

39/6 

24/6 

Tarmac 

30/3 

Fl/3 

5 7 

39/6 

29/ 

Taylor Woodrow 

33/9 

9d 

3 3 

6/9 

4/1% 

Vonesta 

4/6 

I'ld 

8 0 

37/3 

25/9 

G Wimpey 

31/- 

9d 

1 5 



Catering, hotels. 

etc 



29/ 

16/9 

ATV A 

26/- 

|3d 

5 5 

4/‘ 

2/10 

Butlln s 

3/5*. 

1 Id 

9 5 

75 

25*4 

CBS 

$33*4 

'4 

4 1 

51/3 

31/- 

Granada A 

50/9 

|6d 

4 0 

33/3 

23/- 

Grand Metrop 

28/6* 


2 1 

91/9 

63/6 

Lyons A 

84/6 


2 9 

36/3 

21/9 

Trust Houses Forte 

28/10*. 

^9d 

3 1 



Chemicals 




109 2 

70 1 

AKZO 

FI 67 9 

f0 8 

4 6 

1229 

958 

ANIC 

L992 

F20*> 

5 0 

14/3 


Albright ft W 

5/3 

3d 

n 

35 

22*. 

Amer Cyanamid 

$35 

1 1% 

215 

128 7 

Badlsche Anilln 

D 147 

-FI 3 

7 5 

178'. 

2440 

114 2 
2170 

Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

0147 1 
FrS 2.425 

+0 6 

5 4 

09 

79*4 

59*. 

Dow 

$77*. 

^ !’• 

3 3 

135*. 

92*. 

Dupont 

$135% 

F3*b 

3 7 

59/6 

33/6 

Fifons 

44/9 

+ 3d 

4 7 

16% 

7'. 

General Aniline 

$13*4 

+■% 

3 0 

260*. 

154% 

Hocchsc 

0191 9 

F2 1 

5 3 

178000 

126 750 

Hoffmn Genuii 

FrS. 168250 +3000 

0 S 

58/- 

42/1*. 

la 


+ I*sd 

S 7 

1^: 

se 

Laporte Inds 
Monsanto 

25/6 

$36% 

6d 

5 2 

1129 

774*4 

Montecacinl-Edls 

L 843 

+53 

6 5 

630 

227*. 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr590 

-40 

3 3 

37% 

27 

Pfizer 

$36*4 

-1 


263 

214 1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr244 3 

+ 12 4 

3 6 

2900 

2550 

Sofviy ‘A 

frB2B30 

f70 

5 1 

162 9 

131 

St Gobtin 

Fr 161 

+4 6 

4 0 

420 

259 

Takcda Chemical 

Y259 

5 

3 3 



Coal ft staal 




; 4670 

3680 

Arbed 

FrB 4670 

+220 

6 4 

30% 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

$21*. 

l*a 

84 

17 60 

II 20 

Broken Hill Pty 

IAI2 70 

+0 20 

Si 

180 

133 8 

Dcnain Ingwy 

FrISJ 

+ 1 8 

695 

509*1 

Finsider 

L 535 

123 

8 4 

150 1 

119 3 

Fried Krupp 


+rs 

75 

QO 

£12*. 

Grangesberg 

£13*4 

1 

60 


Prices, 1970-71 
High Low 


Ordinary 


Priee. Change YlaM 

Jan 27, on Jan 

1971 week 27 


91 

108 7 
180 7 
142*1 
109*1 
231 

T 


235 

204 

53*. 

27/3 

21)5 

483*. 

77/- 

257 

103*. 

27/10*. 

33*4 

152 

57/- 

361*1 

62/3 

60 

132*. 

827 

207/6 

44/l0'i 

34'. 

19/- 

48/6 

259*. 

4000 

39*. 

181*. 

r 

74'. 


16/1*1 
51/6 
54/6 
16/1*1 
14/10*1 
14/3 
189 8 
16/2*4 
18/6 
65/3 
210 
12/3 
27/9 
14/10*1 

6M 

k 

239 9 
22/6 
65/- 
88 
26/6 
206 
60/- 

i 

itii. 


60*. 
70*. 
138 
81 2 
73 I 
180 3 
5/4*1 
28*. 
101*1 


160 
153 
40*. 
20/3 
1360 
408 8 
9/7*. 
25*. 
47/- 
33/4'. 
104 
196 
60'. 

17/10'. 

20*4 

95 

Si- 

29/6 

31*. 

79'. 

325 

130/- 

24/10'. 

18^ 

12/4'. 

2000 

19 

125 

40/6 

32*4 

53». 


Hoogovan 


23/- 

138 

10 /- 

36/6 

29/- 

lO/IO'i 

8 /. 

11/6 

136'. 

6 /- 

14/- 

48/4*. 

13$ 

6 / 3*4 

164 

12/3 

50/9 

65 

16/3 

172 I 

tjr 

II,';: 

j4|IO«. 


Rhainiuhl 
Thyaien Huecte 
Uglna Kuhiman 
Union Steel S A 
US Steel 
Usinor 

Electrical ft radio 

AEG 

ASEA 

Am Tel ft Tel 
BICC 

Brown Boverl A 
CGE 

Chloride Elearic 

Comut 

Decca 

EMI 

Electrolux B 
L M Ericcson B 
Gen Electric 
GEC 

Gen Tel ft Elec 


D73*. 
Reo 
D 161*1 
D87*. 
D9I 8 
Fr 198 9 
6/4*. 
132*4 
Fr 119 4 


Floover A 
IBM 

lnt Computan 

lnt Tel ft Tel 

Machines Bull 

Matsushlu 

Philips Lmp Wks 

PlesMy 

RCA 

RedllFusion 
Reyrollc Parsons 
Siemens 
Sony 

Sperry Rand 
Thomsen Houst 
Thorn Electrical 
Western Union 
Westinhse El 


Englnaarlng 
Acraw A 
Atlu Copco 
BSA 

Babdc. ft Wilcox 
John Brown 
Cohen 600 
Otvy Ashmore 
Delta Metal 
Demag 
B Elliott 
Firth Cleveland 
Guest K ft N 
Gutehoffngi H 
Head Wrightson 
Alfred Herbert 
IMI 

Inter Combstn 
Inter C6mp Air 
Kulltfcr B 
MAN 

Mathenft Platt 
Metal Box 
MItsubUhl Heavy 
Morgan Crucible 
Pechmey 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Enging 
SuvelM Ind 
Scone-Plait 
Tubf Investmenu 
Vkfcen 

Thoi.W Ward 


0 175*. 
Kr 183 
$52*. 
25/10*1 
FrS ISIS 
Fr442 

X 

z. 

Kr 120 
Kr230 
1100*. 
21/1* 
I3J*. 

Y 102 

SI/6 

S3U*i 

29/6 

856*4 

Fr95 I 

Y376 

138/9 

26/4*. 

$30*4 

14/9 

D&4*. 

Y2846 

Fr 134 
56/9* 
|44<> 
$ 73*4 


+0 6 
+ 1 1 
-I 
- 2 *. 
-0 I 
459 
l*id 
I*. 
2 7 


12 

~2 

Vi 

-I*al 

+35 

120 

-^4*ad 

F5*. 

1/6 

7 

F3»4 

I*mI 

5 

l6d 

47*4 

Fie 

h2 4 
HO 
F7/6 
4 I/- 
f I 

I'id 
I 1/6 

F'l 

4219 

13*. 

f3 

9d 

!*• 

13*4 


31/- 

Kr20l 

15/10*. 

50/3 

33/3 

14/4*. 

10/3 

I2/I0*t 

DI68 

6 /- 

16/3 

61/6 

DI62 

7/8*4 

10/9 

lOHO*. 

Kr362 

0186 

13/1*. 

g^l 

54/3 

Jt/T*. 

liS*. 


J- 

4 3d 
F3d 
F6d 
+ l*.d 
4 7*.d 
+4’id 
4 5*. 
-I*.d 
3d 

ije 

2*4d 
+ 1 /- 
3d 
FP«I 
-3d 
-3 
47 

+ l*.d 
+6d 

J: 

3d 

F7*al 

+7*sd 

I*i4 

+ 1 /- 

+fad 

-Pd 


68 

50 
6 8 
69 
6 5 

4 4 

6 3 

7 3 

5 7 


4 6 

5 5 
49 

5 I 
3 1 
3 I 

6 6 

3 7 
5 0 

58 

2 4 
28 

3 5 

4 9 

5 9 
44 

1 5 
76 

2 0 

27 
3 2 
3 8 

3 3 
5 6 
8 7 

4 0 
0 5 
I 7 
3 0 

1 9 
3 I 

2 4 


2 9 

2 S 

3 I 

4 0 
6 9 

5 8 
20 

6 6 
4 I 
4 2 
8 6 

3 9 

4 1 
6 S 
3 7 

5 t 

3 4 

3 0 
9 7 

4 3 

3 5 

6 9 

4 I 
4 4 
4 S 

4 1 

5 0 
2 2 
65 
4 9 
(3 3 

6 7 


k Prieat and Yielda eom^led wKh help fkf^ Ntairt 


LyiKh, Plnroa Fenner ft Smitk. Yamekhl SecurWai Cb, and The Rrsc Boeiqn C 
db) Nnw stock (fi Rat yield (k) After ^Uan cuL 


YMd In brackais Is on fortem dividend 9 gx dividend. 
) lacatt dace (n) Interim tUm raduceB or pasaed. 
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High Low 

sT" 


Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Yield 

stocka 

Jin 27 

on 

Jen. 


1971 

week 

27 

Wallmsn Eng 

4/3»4* 

1 2'4d 

6 0 

Weir Group 

1^/3 

6d 

7 7 


OrrfifMiy 


Price. Clienf 
Jm 27. on 
1971 week 


70/9 

43/9 

A^d Suppliers 
Ais Brk Foods 

52/7'. 

I 3/4*. 

3 3 

II/- 

7/10*1 

8/9* 

».d 

3 9 


61- 

Assoc Fisherlas 

8/6 

I6d 

7 6 

9l'a 

62*4 

Avon Products 

$89*4 

f5*- 

1 2 

Si?’’ 

34/3 

Beecham Group 

45/6 

i ('.d 

2 2 

230 

159 1 

Beghin 

Fr 172'* 

15*. 

4 3 


31/9 

Bovril 

36/3 

3d 

6 1 

**(£* 

9/K 

Brooke Bond B 

11/9 

4'id 

4 3 

17/7*, 

11/3 

Cadbury Schwepp«« 11/3 

3d 

7 1 

49 

31*. 

Colf.-Palmollve 

$47*. 

f 

3 0 

8 86 
X' 

5 36 
8/1*1 

Cd Sugar Ref 
Rtch Lovell 

$A6 00 
11/3* 

^6d 

4 4 

66>b 

General Foods 

$84 

3 

3 1 

42*1 

24*. 

General Mills 

$32’4 


2 7 

84/- 

60/6 

Glaxo 

68/- 

f6d 

2 1 

38 

28*. 

Heinz 

$36*4 

1 ’• 

2 7 

45«i 

32'* 

Krafico Corp 

$45 

1 1 


2560 

1763 

L Oreal 

Fr 1870 

45 

0 9 

5494 

2612 

Motta 

L2767 

[ 155 


3300 

2680 

Nestle 

FrS3l95 

1 US 

2 1 

60*1 

40*4 

Procter Gamble 

$57 

'4 

2 5 

28/10'* 

15/- 

Ranks Hovis 

16/1't 

1 I'ld 

8 3 

55/9 

37/9 

Reckitt A Colm 

40/- 


4 0 

5500 

3700 

Sandoz 

Fr S4I30 

f 5 

1 6 

12/6 

27/10'* 

5/9 

19/1'. 

I2/8'4 

SpHlers 

Tate ft Lyle 

6/3 

26/7'. 

I'ld 

7 5 

l7/6»* 

Unigata 

16/1*1 

3d 

4 8 

62/6 

222/6 

37/6 

Unilever 

47/6 

162/6 

9d 

4 0 

134/- 

Unilever NV 


4 6 

36/i 

22 /lo'f 

United Biscuits 

24/6 

i3d 

S 5 


Motore, aircraft 
Ai»oc Enginrg 
BLMC 
Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract 

Chrysler 

Chrysler (UK) A 

Citroen 

Dalinler<Bcnz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford mOB) 

Gan Dynamics 
Gen Mts (Un) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddeley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komatsu 


36/3 

MIS 


7 

Lockheed 

flO'. 

*1 


39/6 

J Luces 

43/9 

1 9d 

4 1 

8*s 

Massey Ferguson 

$C 12*. 

1 


13 

McDonnell Douglas 

127*. 

1 2*. 


1064 

Michelln B 

Fr 1368 

1 59 

1 2 

138 

Nissan Motor 

Y 158 


5 1 

232 

Peugeot 

Fr 257 3 

3 2 

2 7 

2321 

PlrellhSpa 

L2564 

94 



Rolls-Royce 

8/10*. 



15/9 

Smiths Indusc 

19/7'* 

%232 

1 u- 

5 6 

160 

Stcyr-Dmier-Pch 

1 

3 4 

220 

Toyota Motor 

Y170 

s 

3 0 

24 

Unftbd Aircraft 

$3”. 

*. 


162*1 

Volkswagen 

DI80 

+3 4 

5 1 

137 

Volvo 

Kr 170 

6 

1 6 

5/- 

Westland 

7/IO'f 

IO/4*> 

+ l'.d 

7 6 

8/9 

Wllmot-Breedan 


5 8 


Offlca equip, photo 



215 

Canon Camera 

Y227 

9 

3 3 

57b 

Eastman Kodak 

$76*4 

♦ 2 

1 7 

198 

Fuji Photo 

Y403 

1 9 

1352 

Gevaert Photo 

Fr B1620 

40 

3 7 

21/6 

Gestetner 'A' 

24/9 

l-6d 

2 2 

376 

Nippon Optical 

Y)83 

6 

2 0 

2340 

Olivetti Priv 

L2S96 

i-166 


X 

Ozaild 

Xerox 


f2/3 

1 4*. 

3”3 

0 9 


Paper ft publiahing 
Boweter Paper 35/- 

Brltlsh Piincing Aji’t 

Bund Pulp A P 14/6 

Crown Zeller |33'i 

DRG 25/6 

Inveresk Paper 6/1 (Pi 

MacMilUnBIP SC27 

McGraw Hill |20S 

News of the Wtd 23/- 

Paaraon Long 20/7*1 

Penguin Pub 48/3 

Reed IntT 32/9 

W. H. Smith -A’ 69/3 

Thomaon Orpn 12/3 


16/9 9/10*1 Capkal ft Counties 14/11*4 3d 2 8 

126/- B/- Hammerans ‘A* 119/9 l/t 0 9 

t9pS 19/4*1 Land Sacurlttea 27/P4 +2*48 2 8 


5/10'S Lon March Seei I5/I0*s +3*4d 2 5 

5fi iHT* M«t.E«ftPiy 26/3 +l*,d 3 2 

m M ScMutlna ^S* 2 5 

dk Wt' 9 a. immebllilre Lm*i 4-22*4 6 8 

9/8*4 IS!/|(Pa Scar (Gt Britain) 26l/8*a 4-KPsd 4>r 

7S|^ Stock CoBversn, -I/- 0-P 

1^4 11/1 Trafalgar Houae -4^ 3 6 


-hl'ad 3 2 

“]/- 7 5 

4-22*4 6 8 


Alrlliiei ft shipping 
American AlrllnM 827*4 
Brit ft Comm 35/6 

Cunard 21/6 


Furness Withy 

M6 


Harland ft Wolff 


-3d 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1510 

l-IO 

KLM 

H.I78 

-5 8 

Laird Group 

AJAU 

-4'.d 

Lufthansa 

0 74's 

1 

Ocean Steamship 

22/9 

+ 1/10*1 

Pan Amerlan 

$l5*a 

1 1*4 

P ftO Defd 

35/3 

H/9 

Swan, Hunter 

7/- 

1-4'id 

Swissair (Bearer) 

FrS657 

122 

TWA 

$l6*a 

fl'4 

UAL 

$30*4 

i2*i 

Storui 

Bijenkorf 


Ml 


Boots Pure Drug 27/9 

Brit Home Strs 35/- 

Burton Group 33/- 

Debenhams 34/6 

Galerles Lafayette Fr 167* 

Galerlas Precdos %345 

GratUn Ware 43/3 

G T A ft P $30*4 

GUS *A 59/-» 

House of Fraser 25/3 

Innovation FrB2l 

Int Stores 10/- 

Karstadt D 366 

Kaufhof DJ59 

La Redoute Fr 474 

La Rinascente L 304 

Marks ft Spencer 61 /- 

Mitsukoshi Y 319 

MontTOmery W $33** 

Myer Emporium $A 2 7< 

Neckerman D 89'a 

Nouvciles Gals Fr 171 

OK Bazaars A‘ 74/6 

Printemps Fr ISO'i 

Provid Clothg 36/3 

Sears Roebuck $80 

Tesco Stores II/- 

Unlted Drapery 18/10'* 

Wooiworth I5/I'» 

Textilea, clothing 
Burlington $45'* 

Carpets International 17/6 
Carrington Vlyella 6/10'* 

Coatl, Ptns IO/4'i 

Courtaulds 25/d'i 

Gencico $31 

Eng Calico 7/7'* 

Snla Vlicoaa Priv 4S/- 

Steveni J P $32'a 

Teijin Y 78 

Toray Ind YII2 

West Riding W 6/9 

Woolcombers 9/10'* 

Tobncco 

Brit Amer Tob 55/3 

Carreras B 4/4'* 

Gallaher 22/- 

Imperlal Tobacc 12/10’* 

Rembrandt 15/3 


Udllties/nills 

Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons Edison 
EBES 
Intercom 
Kansal Elec P 
RWE 

Tokyo Elec Power 
Tokyo Gas 

Inueot. trusts 
Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec 
BE.T Defd 
British Assets 
Cable ft Wireless 
foreign ft Col 
Globe Inv 
Industrial ft Gen 
Mercantile Inv 
Robeoo 
Rollnoo 
Witan Inv 

Hlecellaneeua 
Air Liquide 
Allied E P 
William Baird 
Bestobell 
Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ro^ 

Cope Allman 
De La Rue 

HqS^harf 
Hudson's Bay 
InchoM 
Cl^ 

Johnson Metthty i 
Liflg-Temc^'Voiiglic I 


33/- 

-1/3 

3 3 

3630 

2004 

34/6 

+6d 

5 8 

31*4 

20 

Fr I67‘, 

-1*. 


C24'4 

£15*4 

%345 

2 

3 3 

82/3 

S6/3 

«/3 

•/- 

3 0 

54^4 

38<* 

$30*s 


4 3 

58*4 

35'* 

59/-- 

3d 

3 4 

73 

Sl’4 

25/3 

f3d 

5 7 

35 

24 

FrB2l50 

-30 

4 0 




Prices. 1970-71 Ordbwry 
Mcke 

High Lew * ^ 

37' 1^* Litton Induttrlts' 

595 388 MetiHg^lscliBft' 

114*4 71'* MinnetaMftM 

213 139 Mitsui 

39/6 35/- Plikington Bros 

145/9 85/9 RankOrg A 

29/3 16/10'* Sears A' 

26/9 18/6 Steecley 

15/1'* 11/3 Thoi Tilling 

36/7'* 26/4'i Turner A Ncwall 

44*4 29'a Union Carbide 

12/- 5/7'* Wilkinson Swd 


Oil 

Aquitaine Fr 

Brit Petroleum 91/ 

Burmah OH 64/ 

Cle Petroles Fr 

Continental OH $2! 

Gelsenberg AG D I 

Gulf Oil $21 

Mobil OH $51 

Petroflna Fr 

Phillips PciroleiOn $31 

Royal Dutch £M 

Shell Transport 69/ 

Sun OilCilif $51 

Stan Oil Indiana $57 

Scan OH N J $6S 

Texaco Inc $3] 

Gold mines finance 


Price. 

Jan 27. 
1971 

Change 

oil 

wfek 

$24*4 

f-''4 

D4I8 

-7 

$98*. 

1-1% 

Y.I77 

8 

39/- 

1 4'.d 

142/6 

+ 9/- 

29/3 

1 1/1% 

26/3 


15/1*. 

1 7'.d 

29/10*1 

l/l's 

$43*4 

1 % 

7/9 

6d 

FrSIS 

I 13 

91/9 

1 1/- 

64/- 

1-3/3 

Fr I78’s 

1 6 7 

$29'. 

1 

DiOO 

1 4 8 

$29 

% 

$51*4 

*1 

Fr B 3630 

• 365 

$31 

*4 

£19*. 


69/6 

9d 

$51% 

'* 


$C69'4 I'4 

Y688 7 

Y807 I 6 

|2S*4 *4 

FrB2576 + 61 

FrB 1920 ^50 

Y7I2 4 

D 206 I 6** 

Y 674 f 4 

Y84 4 


130/- 

95/ 

OFSIT 

127/6 

12/6 

6 9 

77/- 

55/- 

Anglo-American 

62/- 

3 1 

66/- 

^h 

Charter Cons 

44/6 

6d 

2 9 

63/6 

47/6 

Cons Gold Fids 

49/- 

9d 

3 0 

197/6 

136/3 

General Mining 

151/3 

2/6 

5 8 

580/- 

245/ 

1 burg Cons 

265/ 

5/- 

3 5 

155/- 

115/- 

Rind Selection 

120/- 

|3/9 

4 1 

58/1% 

39/ 

Union Corpn 

41/- 

6d 

3 3 


29'* 

20'. 

Alcan Alum 

1C 23% 

1 % 


3500 

2600 

Alussulsse 

Fr S 2795 

f45 

2 9 

39% 

29 

Amcr Met Clim 

$33'4 

<i 

4 2 

7/3 

3,4% 

Arnal Tin Niger 

3,4% 

3d 


32 

19*4 

Anaconda 

$21 

*. 

9 0 

52/6 

26/ 

CAST 

26/- 

1/6 

7 9 

63/9 

25/- 

Cons d Tin Snidters 28/6 

I 3/6 

n 

60/6 

35/ 

Dl Beers Defd 

47/- 

1 1/9 

'* 

182'* 

123'* 

Falconbridgc 

$C 139% 


46*4 

33*4 

Inter Nickel 

$45*4 

'4 


54*4 

34*. 

Kennecott 

$37% 

1 % 

6 9 

33/- 

16 

Lonrho 

17/9- 

I/I’. 

7 0 

49/- 

3S/6 

MIM Holdings 

36/3 

3d 

3 9 

135 

86* 

Penarroya 

Fr9l 

4’. 

3 6 

73/6 

30/6 

Potgieiersiusi Plat 

34/- 

I 9d 

5 3 

36'. 

23% 

Reynolds Metils 

$29*i 

2 

3 T 

70/6 

42/ 

RTZ 

44/ 

2/- 

2 6 

55 

23/- 

Roan Cons 

28/6 

1 5/- 

29 3 

197/6 

107/6 

Selection Trust 

III/3 

»/3 

2 9 

1965 

1682 

Union Mlnitrc 

FrB 1800 

30 

4 / 

77/6 

38/9 

Western Mining 

45/6 

1 9d 

0 2 

46/- 

29/6 

Zambia Ang Am 

Plantations, etc 

32/- 

6d 


2/7% 

1/3*4 

Assam Cons d 

2/4’a 


16 8 

59/6 

35/1'. 

41,6 

Cons T & Lnds 

SI/6 


II 6 

25/6 

Guthrie 

33/1'** 

1/7% 

9 1 

5/6 

4/- 

Hlghlnds ft Low 

5/6 

1 I'ld 

10 0 

11/6 

6/9 

Jokai 

11/6 


8 7 

3/11 

2/11 

Plantation HIdgs 

3/8*4* 

l»4d 

10 9 


Monay market indicators 

Sterling moved erratically this week to touch its highest levels 
since just after devaluation The three nnonths discount on the 
pound widened Short term Eurodollars hardened a little A fair 
businoss was done this week in sterling certificates of deposit 


7% (from 7'.% 


Duposit raCas 
7 days' notice 
Clearing banks 
Discount houses 
Local authorities 
3 months fined 
Local authorities 
Rnance houses 


Eurostarllng deposits (in Paris) 


Intarbank rata 


7 days 

7*4 

Treasury bills 

3 months 

6>'m 


Eurodollar deposits 
7 days notice 4S 

3 months' SS 

Cosrerad arbitrage mergins 
(3 months') 

Tredaury bills 

Bdrbdollar/UK local 
authority loftns 
Eurodollar/luroatoriliig 


»K;/CfxS3r"“^"" 

authority leuna 


3 months 

8*4 

New York 


Traasury bills 

4 20 

Carts, of deposit 

4 75 

Starling: Spot rate 

$2 4163 

Forward discount 


(J months') 

I"i4 cents 

Forward cover (J months ) 

Annual int cost 

2H% 


Investment currenqft 
Investment $ 2l*t% prem 


In favour of 

Last week % TMs week % 


London 2% 
London 3*a 


TH* BOONOM13T JAHVAftY 30 , tg^T 


The loan that 
floated Mexican 
on molten tia 






>; 'wVr 



Arranged in Mexico by a Girard International Innovator. 

A Mexican glass manufacturer became in¬ 
terested in a unique new process for float¬ 
ing sheet glass from furnace to cooling on a 
stream of molten tin. Developed in England, 
it offered the promise of reduced production 
costs. To give it a try required financing. 

The manufacturer turned to Girard, the 
international bank with the innovative turn 
of mind. Our specialist in Mexican business, 
Raymond Kasten, had helped them before 
and did so in this case. The result was the 
first compatible furnace in the world—capa¬ 
ble of producing by both float and conven¬ 
tional methods. 

Wherever in the world you need help— 
with short or miedium term credit, with ex¬ 
pediting collections, with assistance in mar¬ 
kets or supply sources, Girard can help. And 
we do it promptly—without delay. Call us 
at (215) 585-2876. Four Girard Plaza, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101. 

At home or abroad^ we want you to be 
glad we work for you. 

GIRARD TRUST BANfjC 

Philadelphia • New York • London 












'BntuhStitl* dtsigrud by Robert Clark Built by Pktkb bf Son Dartmtmth, 
Length S9 ft Beam i a ft xo me. Draught 8 ft Reg Bermudan Ketch 


'British Steel’goes round the world 


Over 50 per cent of the value of Britain's exports arc steel 
or steel-amtaining goods Last year BSC itself sold some £200 
million worth of pr^ucts to all parts of the world—a sizeable 
contribution to the nation's b^ance of payments-putting 
BSC among Briuin's top four exporters. 

To readi its destination British Steel travels by almost every 
known means, including road, rail, ship and, occasionally, air. 
And part of the giant Rio Niteroi Bndge in Brazil was recently 
float^ into position across Guanabara Bay. 

Now a new journey has begun as 'British Steel'-a specially 
desiiped steel yacht-sails round the world, with Qiay Blyth 
(who rowed the Atlantic with Jdm Ridgeway m 1966) at the 
hrfm, alone, kite will be sailing from East to West-against 


the prevailing winds and currents. This is the first time that a 
single-handed, non-stop round tnp has been attempted 'uphill'. 

Steel was Qiay Blyth's own choice for his yacht. "Its 
unique combination of lightness* and toughness makes it the 
best material for the job", he says. In addition to the hull, most 
of the boat's fixtures and fittings are steel. So is the rigging and 
much of the equipment which he will take with him. 

'British Steel' sails round the Worid, close-hauled to wind¬ 
ward. And the spirit and challenge of this unique adventure 
symbolise the new age of British Steel. * 

Copies oft wril chart (43'X XT'} showing the proiectedroute 
of 'British Steel* arc availablie free or charge. Please write to the 
Infomadon Officer, British Steel CorporatidiL 

BrIHsh steel Corporation 

33 Gmveoor Ilaoe, LpiKloiif SWi. 


s 
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Bridges are just one of the many things the United States Steel 
International companies have to offer. We supply not only the widest 
range of steels but also iron and manganese ores, industrial and agricultural 
chemicals, cements, plastics and much more. 

The United States Steel International companies are trading 
and construction companies that can supply you with 
product engineering and research services with products 
ranging from raw materials to fabricated steel. 

When a railroad bridge was needed in one of the 
most inaccessible areas in the world, we 
built it. United States Steel International 
(NewYork), Inc. furnished and erected the 
steel for the deck arch bridge to span the 
rugged Ghotour River Valley in Iran. Because , 
of the location, as well as the nature of the ter¬ 
rain, the bridge was a feat not only of engi¬ 
neering but of logistics. Your needs may not call 
for complex engineering or logistics, but we can assure you of the same 
efficient service we have been providing International projects for more 
than sixty years. 

Write or telex us in New York or London for more information on 
our total capabilities. Or contact any of our Commercial Representatives 

throughout the world . USS lb a trademark 


I 


General Contractor to the lmf)erial Government of Iran Pomeroy-Morrison 



United States Steel International* 

*Uttlted States Steal Intematlsml (New Yerk), Ine. 

ttow VMk-100 Chureli St.. N«w York, N. Y., U.SA. lOOOS 
tontfon—Albany Houm, P«tty France London S.W. 1, Eltgland 

^United States Steal Intaraatlanal, Ltd. 

Haw Yorfc-lOO Church 8t.. Now York, N. Y.. U.S.A. 10008 
Tarofita—7 King St., E., Toronto 210, Ontario, Canada 


. a world of products and services. 
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Economist 







In jeopardy 


I he whole policy of de-escalat- 
ing inhatioii, which the Secre¬ 
tary for Employment, Mr 
Robert Carr, ought to be 
following, will be grievously 
damaged if the Wilberforrc 
court of inquiry next week is 
too kindly to face the stark 
economic facts before the 
country A restatement of what 
those facts arc, page 11 What 
IS happening in the Fords and 
postal disputes, and what did 
happen at the I ondon airport 
[leacemakirig, pages (>5 and bb'' 



Oil on the brink 

Ihe v\ay the oil talks are 
going in Tfhcran could cost 
Britain another £175 million 
on the balance of payments 
—always assuming Europe 
scrapes through the negotia¬ 
tions without rationing, page 
62 It should give a big boost 
to nuclear power, page 63 


Thanks for that much 

There’s one more month of 
peace m the Middle East, any¬ 
way, and one fewer obstacle 
so long as Yasser Arafat’s 
guernllas stay squashed, page 
14. 


ROLLS 



ROYCE 


Rolls-Royce is broke 

1 here was probably nothing 
that the Government could do 
but nationalise it Even so, the 
cabinet must have swallowed 
hard, page 61 


I «A.. 


Battle IS joined 

No need lo be alaimcd by the 
clash of arms in Brussels o\cr 
the pri(( of Britain’s entry into 
Europe, page i ^ Briuin gets 
a good deal on tariffs, page 72 
But Europe will harmonise 
more than tariffs, same page 
One vie'w of what entry will 
mean for the City, page 80 


Censored! 

1 here was a good case for 
cutting North Vietnam’s supply 
routes through Laos, and a 
good one for not inviting 
everyone to watch, page 16 


Britain 


The World 



Volume 238 Number 6650 


11 In jeopardy 

13 Battle 18 joined 

14 One fewer river to gross, 

15 Britain’s stumbling tktps 

16 ApoHo 14 all alom 

16 One step nearer the source 


IQ The Unionists make a big d^and—and 
Carnngton gives a short answer , Parlta- 
mtnt Broadcasiing , CharUtis , Cricket; 
The Velasquez , Cetacea 


2 5 International Report: The guerrillas for 
whom the tide is ebbing , France and 
Africa , Uganda , South West Africa , 
Berlin , Poland , Russia , Arms talks , 
Canada , 7 urkey , Indonesia ; Philippines 
American Survey : Aiming high for 197a , 
Kettle of fish. Science looks up, Texas 
spectacular , Houu room , Poor law 
politics, Bets at Hake , lashing the cargo 


•^3 Death by misadvtnture , Al Smith , Pans 
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Business 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 


61 RolERoyce ^ Who wants it ^ 

62 Oil on tlie brink 

A boost for nuclear power 
O') Britain The sinkes farce , Port office, 
The airlines are utnntng , Computers , 
Tourists, Restrictiie practices, Ciitl 
Seriice 

70 International. The dollar death to 
SDRs ^ , Japan , Britain and Europe , 
Germany, Scandinaiia , Hijacking 
76 Investment. London and Australia down 
and under. Gilt-edged, Wall Street, 
Germany , Ital\ , Hay*5 Wharf what 
will be the wharf that was ’ , EEC and 
the City 
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LtUo^ 


Europe 

Sir —Yuur distinguished corrcsj^ndcnt, 
Mr Neil Marten (January 3oih), is never 
one to miss tuniing a point to his own 
advantage^ which in this context means 
against the project of securing British 
entry into the EEC. He seized upon an 
elliptical phrase in your leading article 
on the common market and parliamentary 
Opinion, in which you suggested that there 
was a built-in majority for British entry 
in PanliamcxLt even on “ the worst possible 
arithmetic—that done by Sir Tufton 
Beamish's Conservative Group for 
Europe.'* Mr Marten mischievously took 
this to mean that you were saying that 
Sir Tufton could not add up, whereas 
it is clear from the context that you 
meant that, even on the lowest estimate, 
“ the worst ** from the pro-European view, 
a majority existed for British entry. 

I go part of the way with Mr Marten 
in agreeing that there arc more doubters 
anu>ng MPs than your letader allows for, 
but it is absurd to suggest that fluidity 
is high. Mr Marten is apparently kept 
awake at nights in the Commons by the 
noise of pro-marketeers being co-nverted 
into antis: the sleep of others, no less 
vigilant, is cpiitc undisturl^cd. Mr Marten 
has been, as they .say, “ hearing things.” 
llie va.st majority of the Tory party is 
solidly in sup|)ort of Government policy 
on the common market and, as for new 
MPs, Sir Tufton is quite right in saying 
that few of them are anti-market, at least 
as far as the 'J'ory party is concerned. 

I estimate that, ot the 82 new l ory MPs, 
fewer than « dozen arc against British 
entry. If I am w'rong, where are the new' 
champrans of the anti-market cause ^ 'Ihey 
do not exist. 

It is the same old faces (I mean no 
disrespect), the same gallant old brigade 
of Sir Derek Walker-Smith, Sir Harmar 
NichoJl.s and Mr Marten himself, who 
are trotting out the same ripe old argu¬ 
ments they formulated in 1961. All praise 
to them for their stamina and consistency 
over the years, they have the quality of 
staying power desiderated for success on 
the turf (some horses can stay for ever 
and others cannot) but they lack the 
power of recruiting others to fheir stan¬ 
dard, especially the young. As converting 
engines they simply are not credible.— 
Vours faithnilly, Norman St Joiin-Stevas 
House of Commons, London, SWi 

Sir —Most people in this country may not 
know much about economics, but they do 
know about inflation, and they are getting 
m^y sophisticated about the balance of 
paynMits. Even you and Mr Rippon admit 


that the short-term effects of entry would 
be harmful on both counits. Beyond that, 
all is speculation. You may be .right in 
rejecting the estimates of Cmnd 42^, but 
do you have any better ones ? You may 
dislike the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research’s estimates of the 
dynamism of the EEC, but can you say 
anything more than Mr David Green 
(Letters, January 2nd)—that any attempt 
to assess the dynamic effeots of entry 
is an ambitious target which no erne 
has yet met ^ And, in view “ of the 
admitted short-term economic disadvan¬ 
tages of entry, isn’t the burden of proof 
in this matter entirely on the pro- 
marketeers ? 

There is also a ease to answtT about 
inflation. You obviously feel that the 
effect on the inflationary spiral of substan¬ 
tial wage settlements is so serious that they 
must be resisted even at the cost of long 
and bitter strikes. But you regard the rise 
in food prices which is certain to result 
from entry as harmless. Why ? 

Furthemiore, there is considerable 
ambiguity in the pro-marketeers’ position 
on the political aspects. On the one hand, 
you say (Januai7 snd) that “ The common 
market is an institution that has always 
been committed to the next step. If it 
stands still, as it did dangerously in the 
mitl-iy()os, it falls apart.” On the other 
hand you say (same issue, same article, 
next page) ” Britain has very sensibly 
remained agnostic about federalism. . . 

It would seem that the common market 
must, at any given time, either take a 
further step, which in the nature of 
things must b<' a .step towards federalism, 
or refrain from taking such a step, in 
w'hieh ca.se, according to you, it falls apart. 

Mr Rippon, who you mast surely think 
speaks for Britain in these matters if any¬ 
body docs, seems far from being agnostic, 
and has made federalism a central point 
in his argument. “If the economic argu¬ 
ments in the short term were balanced in 
.some MPs’ minds, the political advan¬ 
tages of a full participation in a united 
Europe were overwhelming.” [The 
Times, January 22, 1971.) Or W&s Mr 
Rippon misreported ? You, and Mr 
Rippon, have given those people who are 
uncnthusiastic about federalism plenty of 
reason to think that this is their last 
chance to avoid it. Meanwhile the pro- 
marketeers base part of their arguments 
on alleged benefits of entry, which can 
only be realised, if at all, within a federal 
Europe (“ stren^hening Britain’s influence 
m world affairs,” etc), when they cain*t even 
agree among themselves that federalism is 
either practicable or desirable. 

Those of us who favour a federal 
Europe can hardly be enthusiastic about 
the common market as it stands, either. A 
glaring omi.ssion in the Treaty of Rome 
was the absence of any provision for demo¬ 
cratic control of the executive. A federal 
European executive ought to be respon¬ 
sible to a federal legislature. Nobody has 
offered any reason why the commission as 
a whole should not be responsible ^9 a 
directly elected Parliamerift the ’longer * 
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one waits abouj; thii^ the ydSl be 

the vested interests which. Are to 

such devefopmenti. Twelve'/years after 
the treaty was signed, there la nd indica¬ 
tion that this defect will be corrected. 
The treaty as it stands is unacceptable, 
both to those who arc opposed to a 
federal Europe and to those who want a 
democratic one. It is only acceptable to 
those who are indifferent as to what kind 
of Europe they get.— You-rs faithfully, 
Reading, Berks John Kissin 

Sir —Confusing the conunon market issue 
arc the diametrically opposed attitudes of 
those who would reject the idea outright 
and those who want to get it all tied up 
at once. ^ 

Even if the concept is realisable as far 
as this country is concerned, it must be 
proceeded with step by step, because of 
the differing and intricate interests involved 
by an amalgamation of the commercial, 
military and political spheres. Although 
the first two steps are already being taken, 
the jx)litical ease has not yet been proved 
and may not be a viable proposition for 
thi*: country. 

People, after all, are persons, differing 
in character, language and traditions ; and 
not mere statistical units, to be patterned 
into some concocted ideological frame¬ 
work. 

The fact is, however, that Britain,' 
although jx'rhaps no lunger a world 
power, rc'rnains a power in Europe— 
whether or not a United States of Europe 
is finally established.—Yours faithfully, 
London, \VS F. E. Isaac. 

Which is worse? 

Sir— Selective humanitarianisni is the 
most contemptible form of hypocri.sy. The 
free world owes The Economist a debt 
of gratitude for its article ‘‘ Which is 
worse f ” (January 30th), which, by com¬ 
paring the relative extent to which human 
rights arc violated in South Africa and in 
the Soviet Union, exposes the hypocrisy of 
ihosr who, while rightly protesting against 
apartheid in South Africa, arc silent about 
the much graver offences against human 
rights committed by the Soviet govern¬ 
ment.—Yours faithfully, Paul Ein/k; 
London, EC4 

Sir —Your article comparing rcstriction.s 
on the people of South Africa and the 
Soviet Union (January 30th) docs not 
make the point it sets out to. A regime 
should be judged not solely by the 
methods it use.s, but also by its intentions. 
The government of the Soviet Union at 
the moment is a bureaucratic dictatorship 
with no dynamic ideology, while that of 
South Africa uses all its instruments of 
social control to eilfcurc permanent domi¬ 
nation of the majority by the minority; 
it is for this reason that South Africa 
should no longer be given support and 
respectability by Britain.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxford Alex Duncan 

Other letters on page 6 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa AND pVEFi 


TA ^ INVESTMENT DIRECTOR 
|EALJ Edinburgh 

£7000 Plus Equity 

Stewart Fund Managers Ltd, the management 
company for The Scottish American Investment 
"Company, seeks an Investment Director to admin¬ 
ister very substantial international funds including 
responsibility for the US market. He will play an 
important role in the development of the company 
and the expansion of funds under management. 

The successful candidate, probably 30-40, should 
be a graduate or CA. Expertise in fund management 
including experience of the US market will have 
been acquired in a financial institution or stock¬ 
broking firm. Remuneration will be around £7000 
initially, and he will become a full partner and 
substantial shareholder in the management 
company. (AS. 365) 

Please write briefly and in confidence to the 
Managing Director, Executive Appointments 
Limited, 78 Wig more Street, London W. 1 , or 
telephone 01-486 9953 quoting reference. No 
identities divulged without permission. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiii 


DEPUTY TO 

MANAGING 

DIRECTOR 


required for multi-national Merchant Bank 
in London specialising in Euro-currency 
finance, foreign exchange and bond deal¬ 
ings. 

The position calls for an experienced 
merchant banker capable of administra¬ 
tive duties, aged between 35 and 45. 

Salary negotiable but appointment 
should only interest someone already 
earning minimum of £5,000 p.a. 

Reply in confidence with CV to : 

Box 2411, The Economist, 

25 St James's Street, London, W1 




nnandal 

Controller. 

up to £5,500 

Hertz Rent a Car is growing fast— 

60% per annum. We intend to maintain 
this growth rate in the future. 

The Financial Controller, as a 
member of our top executive team, will 
make a vital contribution towards the 
achievement of this target. 

He will be directly responsible to 
the Managing Director for the financing 
of the company. 

He will manage the already large 
computerised accounting function and 
will have the capacity to develop the 
accounting department to cope efficiently 
with greatly increased volumes. 

It will be challenging. And very 
rewarding to the right man. 

Real opportunity for advancement 
exists in Hertz International. 

Aged under 35, he will be a 
qualified accountant. He will also be an 
accomplished manager. 

On balance it will be managerial 
rather than technical ability which 
will count. 

He will have had at least 3 years 
experience in a senior financial position 
in a fast expanding company. 

He will now want to widen his 
horizons. 

Car and other top fringe benefits. 

Please telephone Paul Burns on 
01-672 1328 or write, if possible, to him at: 
Hertz Rent a Car, 

279 Balham High Road, London, SW17 
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Czechoslovakia 

Sm—OmunaiKler Edgar P. Young (Lenen, 
January 30th) appears to be extremely 
naive in aaniming that a ''passing refer¬ 
ence to ' iionlsm * ” in the document 
drawn up by the central committee of the 
Czechoslovak communist party would not 
merit the description of having a “ strong 
smell of anti-semrtiam.’* The point is that 
not on^ of the men cited in the document 
(as qtioted by Commander Young) ever 
has been a zionist. May I herewith chal¬ 
lenge CommandcT Young to prove the 
contrary ? 

The attribution of Zionism to Jewish 
communists, whose only crime has been 
to have advocated a policy which happened 
to be disliked by certain Russian leaders 
holding the levers of power in Moscow, is 
a mean and cowardly trick which has 
been attempted before by certain stalinists 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland and, of course, 
the Soviet Union itself. This practice has 
been denounced repeatedly by communists 
both inside and outside eastern Europe. 
Whether judged in communist, socialist or 
indeed liberal-western terms, it is despic¬ 
able.—Yours faithfully, F. Parkinson 

London, 


Airports 

Sir —While I cannot agree more with The 
Economist's view and arguments over a 
period of months against the need for a 
third London airport, it appears that little 
or no comment has been made on one of 
the major reasons why Gatwick, or for 
that matter any third airport, would not 
be popular. For people who do not live 
within the Greater London area, or for 
Europeans returning to Europe from 
further afield, it is essential that onward 
flights arc readily and freely available. 
Unless an easy and high-speed link is 
built between Gatwick and Heathrow, or 
airport No 3 and Heathrow, these onward 
flights will not be available except to 
flights landing at London’s major airport. 
Surely this should be regarded as one of 
the more important aspects of planning 
Britain’s future airport system ?—Yours 
faithfully, W, G, S. Winter 

Alton, Hants 


Sir —^Some interesting points are raised 
in your article " Not proven ” (January 
23rd) on the Roskill report, but several 
of the issues discussed arc capable of quite 
different interpretations. 

Is it a fundamental part of Roskill’s 
case that local opposition would restrict 
the growth of existing airports in the 
south-east ? Surely it is a matter of 
opinion w'hether, for example, the inorcasc 
in Luton’s passenger throughput from 
to 8 million assumed in the report repre¬ 
sents capitulation to those campaigning 
for a limitation on aircraft noise! Inderat- 
ingly, opponents of the Cublington site 
l^e argued, that Roskill was too ready 
accept an expanded role for exisdng 
on airports. 

support of your view that these air¬ 



ports should grow, you refer to a table 
in the report which appears to riiow that 
the additional noise resulting froih a 25 
per cent increase of traffic through Heath¬ 
row would be virtually undetectable This 
is too facile a conclusion, aitd one which 
could only arise from loo)dng at the table 
in isolation from the context of the air¬ 
port and the urban area which surrounds 
It. An increase in noise level of about 
2NNI units would, in fact, push out the 
boundaries of the '' noisy zone ” by between 
i and 2 miles. This is the 35NNI zone 
within which, to quote Roskill, “ some of 
the most significant indicators of aircraft 
noise nuisance—especially percentage of 
people waiting to move * to get away from 
aircraft noise *—show a very strong 
increase.” When you consider that, for a 
major international airport like Heathrow, 
this zone has a perimeter of 160 miles or 
so, the extra areas affected by a 25 per 
cent increase in traffic can easily be of the 
order of 100 square miles. In a poipulous 
area, like that round Heathrow, you 
would thus be extending the “ noise 
shadow ” over at least a quarter of a 
million more people. Those closer in may 
or may not already be saturated with air¬ 
craft noise, so that they cannot suffer any 
further deterioration in their environment, 
but you are forgetting those at the margin, 
a surprising lapse for an economist !— 
Yours faithfully, John Cook 

St Albans, Herts 

Sir —“ When churches compete with wild¬ 
fowl, churches don't always win ” 
(December 26th). And when people 
compete . . . ?—Yours faithfully, 
Harpenden, Herts D. E. Purchase 


Postal strike 

Sir —On the basis of the offered extra 8 
per cent, you mention (Janury 23rd), “a 
rise of over 20 |>er cent for most postal 
workers in the course of the past 12 or 13 
months.” But the two increases must fairly 
be seen as covering a period of two years. 
Whatever the merits of their increase early 
last year, an increase of 8 per cent now 
would leave postal workers worse off than 
immediately after receiving that increase; 
during the past year the cost of living has 
risen by a full 8 per cent and an increase 
in pay of 8 per cent would, of course, be 
reduced by tax. 

May I also point out the crudity of the 
method of using flat percentages ? An 
increase of 8 per cent for, say, an account¬ 
ant earning £4,000 a year—accountants 
have, on average, increased their earnings 
by at least 10 per cent per annum in 
recent years—amounts to £6 a week, 
whereas an increase of 8 per cent for an 
unskilled worker earning £1,000 is no more 
than 30S a week. It is true that the larger 
increase would be subject to a much 
bigger tax charge but, against this, lower 
income groups have been especially vul¬ 
nerable to big increases in rents, fares and 
other essentirds.—^Yours faithfully, 

HiUhin, Herts R. Jems 


Coal board 

Sir —It seems odd that the Government’s 
reposals for the National Cpal Board 
ave not evoked more protest fipm the 
public. You and I and the rest of up are 
the owners, or shareholders, of the 
nationalised industries. It is clear that the 
NCB itself is only an executive board, and 
that the real board is the cabinet. What 
would the shareholders in a company 
think of a board that proposed to sell off 
all hs profitable activities and retain only 
the rest ? Should we not form a 
Nationalised Industries Shareholders 
Association to protect our investments ?— 
Yours faithfully, N. S. Carey Jone.s 
Leeds 


Museums 

Sir —In your article *' Eccles sees for him¬ 
self ” (January 9th) no reference was made 
to the work of the co-operative organi|a- 
tions set up some years ago and knoiyn 
as Area Museum Councils. These bodies, 
of which there arc cig'ht, representing all 
regions of England, together with Wales 
and Scotland, comprise representatives of 
local authorities and private museum 
organisations and do much valuable work 
by providing conservation, display and 
other services to those museums which 
cannot afford to provide these services 
themselves, by providing •certain museum 
facilities in those districts where there is 
no museum, and by co-operating with the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust in helping 
smaller museums. Fifty per cent of the 
Area Museum Councils* approved expen¬ 
diture does in fact rank for government 
grant and the amount of such grant for 
the present financial year is expected to be 
approximately £43,750.—Yours faithfully, 
T. H. Parkinson 
Area Museum and Art Gallery Service 
Birmingham for the Midlands 


EIU QuartM’ly Economic Review Service 
Every quarter, 70 reviews cover 140 countries 

Israel 

Israel's military self-cortfidence is 
re-established, but its bubbling 
economic performance still 
depends too much on borrowed 
money. The ElU's latest QER of 
Israel puts the economic news 
in perspective. 

An annual subacnption to one review 
(4 issues end an Annuel Supplement) is £10 
(US$28). Air meili^steoe extra. Single copies 
£3 (US$9) each. 00101*18 from 

THE ECONOMfST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. Jemee's Plaoe 
London SW1 Tel 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Thkd Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 667-6860 
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helpful 

banh. 


1b get a slart in Canada you need 
the help of our hank on taxes, labour, 
government guidelines, economic 
facts, and other pertinent information. 


Vbite today (on 
your letteiiiead) 
for your free copy 
of ^^Businessmanls 
CanadatUand 
see how helpful 
it can be. 

ASSETS EXCEED 
ELEVEN BILLION DOLLARS 

THE royal bank OF CANADA 

Head Office Montreal Place Ville Mane 
London 6 Lothbury London E C 2 01 606 6633 
2 Cockspur. London S W 1 01 930 7921 
New York 68 William St, New York 10005 (344 1100) 

Also in Pans, Brussels, Frankfurt Beirut and Hong Kong 
Over 1200 offices rn Canada and around the world 


“The 

Boyar 

Canada’s 

International 

Bank 
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Mr. Chobei Takeda VI, President, 
Takeda Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Takeda Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

Report hy Mr. Chobei Takeda Vf, President, for the six months ended 30 th September, 1970 

s: S ^ iSi X ^ 


Wc are pleased u> report on the operations of the Company for the six 
months ended 3()ih Scptcmlx'r, 1970. 

Supported by brisk equipment investments, persistent personal ct)nsump- 
tion and growing exports, the Japanese economy continued to expand 
during the period despite a credit squeeze. But business seemed to have 
passed Its peak, and some industries began to show signs of a slowdown. 
The industries to which wc belong, however, continued to grow despite 
the fact that sales competition remained intense. 

We made positive cITorts in all lields of management, and as a result, wc 
could register sales of ¥89,689 million ($249,136,000), up 13.5% over the 
corresponding period of the preceding year, and net earnings of ¥9,208 
million ($25,578,000), an incicase of 19. V‘„ 

Pharmaceutical pri>diicli(^n in Japan has been increasing at a consider- 
able rate, but there were some clkcts from the reduction (3% on the 
average), in the prices of medicines on the health insurance price list in 
August. A ban on the selling ofehmoform preparations due to the sus¬ 
pected link between this medicine and SMON (subacute m>elo-optico 
neuropathy) disease and mass communication reports of the side effects 
resulting from smallpox vaccinations stirred up public concern about the 
safety of medicines. Puithermore, regulations concerning advei liscments 
of proprietary medicines were strengthened. These developments made 
the environment in which pharmaceutical companies operate very tricky. 
However, the Company enjoyed continued large demand foi vitamin 
preparations for popular consumption. In addition, large contributions 
came from such ethical medicines as the con.seiousness restorative “Nich- 
olin”, the anti-inflammatory and anti-tumcfacient cn/yme “Dasen”, the 
neural and muscular function stimulant “Vitaneurin”, and synthetic 
penicillins. As a result, wc attained our sales goal in this line. The medi¬ 
cated wine “Yakuju”, which we marketed duiing th^* period, received 
favourable acceptance among consumers and its sales reached our target. 
The sales of food products such as the flavouring agent “Lc-Chee- 
Ban" and the vitamin C enriched beverage “Plussy” came up to our 
expectations. Our new product'‘Marinca”, a carbonated beverage, which 
wc marketed experimentally in large cities throughout the period, also 
sold well. 

In the chemical products division, TDl (tolylcne di-isocianatc) and maleic 
anhydride were in strong demand as a result of the worldwide shortage of 
these products. The new development of non-cellular urethane resins and 
polyisocianates for rigid foams also contributed to the sales increase of 
our chemical products. 

The agricultural chemical industry as a whole remained considerably 
depressed for several reasons: a low incidence of blight, fallowing of rice 
paddies in line with government policy to curtail rice production, and the 


increased public concern about residue tolerance of agi icultural chemicals 
in and on foodstuffs. Despite the stagnation of the industry, however, our 
agi icultural chemicals attained substantial growth. This growth was made 
possible by the large contribution made to sales by “Padan", an insecti¬ 
cide for rice stem borers. 

Exports also attained maior growth, sustained by increased demand for 
bulk vitamin products in Turopc and North America and the firmness of 
the market. As a result, lakeda U.S.A., Inc. and Takeda GmbH Import- 
Export, which are subsidiaries established to sell bulk products m over¬ 
seas markets, impioved their sales remarkably Takeda (Ihailand), Ltd. 
completed its phai maceutical preparation factory m Bangkok in Septem¬ 
ber and started operation in October 

Regarding equipment, the manufacturing facilities for biological products 
m the Mikari Plant were completed during the period, and due progress 
was seen in the expansion of the Research I aboiatories in the Osaka 
Plant, the construction of I’DI pioduction facilities in the Kashima 
wateifront indusliial area, Ibaragi Prefecture, and the expansion of 
fermentation facilities in the Hikan Plant. During the period, we started 
expansion of the pharmaceutical preparation facilities in the Shonan 
Plant and of the industrial waterworks of the llikari Plant. 

Conversions of our U.S. dollar convertible debentures into common stock 
during the term totalled 961,407 shares. The number of shares issued and 
outstanding at 30lh Scptcml'ier, 1970 was 346,444,129, and the paid-up 
capital was ¥17,322 million ($48,116,000). 

The number of employees at 3()th September, 1970 was 12,675, and 
thcie wore no paiticular problems between labour and management 
during the period. 

Because of the after-eflfects of the credit squeeze enforced in the autumn 
of last year, the growth of the Japanese economy is expected to remain 
slow for the time being, and the situation surrounding the pharmaceutical 
industry will become more difficult, partly because complete liberalisation 
of capital transactions for the industry is near at hand. Wcare determined 
to continue our rationalisation efforts to overcome whatever difficulties 
may await us. 

With regard to new products, wc marketed in October “Takeda Kampo 
Ichoyaku", a herbal medicine for stomach ailments. This product was 
welcomed by the consumers concerned. We are scheduled to inirotluce 
several other new products hereafter. We will not only promote the sales 
of our existing products but also endeavour to develop markets for new 
products so as to ensure greater prosperity for the Company. 

Wc express our hearty thanks for your co-operation and hope to enjoy 
your continued support. 


FINANCIAL SUMMARY FOR THE SIX MONTHS ENDED 30th SEPTEMBER, 1970 


’ 


Yen Millions 

Land, buildings, machinery ' « 

and equipment, le.ss depreciation 


36,342 

Investments and advances 


23,961 

Current assets 

Less: Current liabilities 

122,470 

66,718 

55,752 

Other assets 


8,041 

124,096 

Less: Employee severance 
and death benefits 

14,983 


Long-term debt 

12,701 

27,684 

96,412 


Yen Millions 

Issued capital of 346,444,129 shares 17,322 

Capital and revenue reserves 79,090 

96,412 


Net sales 


89,689 

Operating profit 


T5;999 

Interest, dividends and other income 
less interest and other expenses 


1,014 

Provision for income taxes 


17,013 

7,805 

Net earnings 


9,208 


The dividends for the six months ended 30th September, 1970, of ¥4.25 per share amounting to ¥1,472 million are not reflected in the above figures 
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PROPERTY 


NORWICH UNION INSURANCE GROUP 

in associafion with 

BRITISH RAIL 

NEW 

PRESTIGE 

OFFICES 

WOKING 

up to 

150,000 sq- ft. 

(approx.) 

PROPOSED PRESTIOE OFFICE ACCOMMODATION 

Situated by mam-line station with rapid and 
frequent rail services to Waterloo (27 mins.), 
Guildford and Portsmouth. Easy access to Heathrow 
and Gatwick airports. Good local public transport. 
Adequate car parking facilities. Major shopping 
centre to be constructed nearby. Excellent 
residential neighbourhood. Could be ready for 
occupation within two years of commencement of 
work to lessee organisation securing Office 
Development Permit from Board of Trade. 

Apply 

The Manager 
London Estates Office 
Norwich Union Insurance Group 
41—46 Piccadilly 
London W.1 


to 
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Draw this shape 
on your blotter and 
let it worry you. 


Worry you, it should. 

If you've never thought of investing 
or selling in Australia. 

We're one of the most prosperous 
markets the world has ever seen. 

With a most outstanding national 
growth rate: an expected 6.5 per cent 
average a year In the 1970's. 

What's more, we're a politically stable 
country. With something that's rare in these 
times: a good industrial relations record. 


Australia could act as a springboard 
into the Pacific markets with their enormous 
growth potential. 

If you're a manufacturer, it could give 
you just the kind of sales you're looking for. 

At A.N.Z. Bank we have the facts 
about Australia's tremendous growth and 
the Pacific boom at our fingertips. 

If you contact our Cornhill office, we'll be 
delighted to send you some literature about 
it, or answer any questions you m|y have. 


ABB 


Bank 


Australia and New Zealand Banking Group Limited, 
incorporating A.N.Z. Bank and E.S. A A. Bank. 

71 Cornhiil, London, EC3V 3PR. Tel: 01-623 7111. 
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In jeopardy 

The delay in the publication of what should be the 
extremely simple Wilberforcc report into electricity 
workers’ pay is a very bad sign. By mid-week the air 
was full of rumours that a compromise solution might be 
recommended. It is the British genius for compromising, 
instead of facing facts, which for the past 20 years 
has made Britain the least prospering country of the 
developed world—and which is making us a nation 
of Rolls-Royces. This is therefore a time to go back to 
the simple fundamentals of Britain’s economic position, 
and to repeat them as oftJn as the kind-hearted jeopard- 
isers of Britain’s prosperity repeat the myths with which 
the British people much prefer to be misled. 

(1) Britain’s production per worker is unlikely to 
increase by more than 3 per cent in the year ahead, and 
certainly will not increase by as much as 4 per cent. 

(2) It follows that any wage settlement which increases 
the total earnings of any group of workers by more than 
3 or 4 per cent in 1971 must be at the expense either 
(a) of profits or (b) of inflation or (c) of other groups 
of workers. 

(3) The share of profits in Britain’s total domestic 
income fell during Labour’s years of power from 14.5 per 
cent in 1964 to lo.i per cent in the first three quarters 
of 1970. The result is that Britain’s level of industrial 
investment, which is already lower than the level in all 
its competitor countries, is threatened with another fall 
this year. If there is such a fall in investment, production 
per worker will not increase by even 3 per cent in 1971, 
so that wage rises of even 3 per cent cannot then be 
afforded. 

(4) Any wage increases above (or even up to) 3 or 4 
per cent in 1971 will therefore really be adding to 
inflation. This hits at pensioners and others living on 
fixed incomes, who as a group arc generally worse off 
than even the lower paid workers in most trade union 
awards. No union deserves sympathy this year when it 
says that it must get a rise of at least 8 per cent compared 
with a year ago, on the ground that retail prices have 
gone up by that amount in the interim. The reason why 
there has been an 8 per cent rise in prices is that wage 


earnings have increased by more than 14 per cent 
compared with a year ago, while production per worker 
—partly because 1970 was a year of depressed profits 
— has increased by only about per cent. 

(5) The only plausible case for wage rises above 3 or 4 
per cent this year is in industries that need to attract 
more labour. But, quite clearly, wage rises in other 
industries should then be less than 3 or 4 p>er cent. 

The electricity case 

(6) The electricity supply industry docs not need to 
attract more labour. It still needs to get rid of a lot. 

(7) Britain’s electricity supply industry reached the 
mid-1960s with a huge surplus of labour. Since about 
early 1967 it has praiseworthily started to shed some 
of this—partly by giving special severance payments on 
top of the sizeable official redundancy payments to which 
all redundant Britii^ workers are now entitled. By con¬ 
trast with the crueller method that would have been used 
in a private and competitive industry—in which new' 
and efficient power stations would have driven some of 
the old and overmanned stations out of business—this 
system in a nationalised monopoly is more humane. But 
it is a load of British rubbish to call it a great produc¬ 
tivity achievement, and to arrange that these workers 
then actually gain both ways: the overdue response 
to heavy severance payments to workers who choose to 
go away from the industry has been taken as providing 
an excuse for simultaneously giving above-average wage 
increases to those who choose to stay on. 

(8) In consequence of this cosy back-scratching— 
which the British call “ productivity bargaining ”—it has 
been thought right to allow electricity earnings 
to rise by 15J per cent in the past year. This means 
that these workers have already had more than their 
share both of last yeai^s 2^ per cent and this year’s 
projected 3 or 4 per cent rise in national productivity, 
plus full compensation for the 8 per cent price iidlation 
in 1970 which they signally helped to cause, and tto 
in an industry which is making above-average payments 
to workers please to get out and go do something else. 
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There is therefore no logical ground for giving any 
further earnings increase at all in 1971 to this industry. 
However, even if the Wilberforce court withdrew the 
Electricity Council’s offer of a 10 per cent increase in 
the wage, average earnings in electricity supply 

would still go up by probably another 4 to 9 per cent in 
1971 ; the so-called productivity bonus schemes, under 
which categories of workers can qualify for higher wages 
if their union representatives agree that they can do work 
previously performed by colleagues who leave, arc 
generally expected to raise earnings by something like 
that amount (although Wilberforce next week might 
cite different figures). The 10 per cent increase in basic 
wages, which the Electricity Council had offered to 
the workers before their recent go-slow, was actually 
supposed to be on top of all this. Of course, on economic 
grounds, the Wilberforce court ought to recommend that 
this offer be withdrawn. There is no economic sense 
in the fact that the three members have apparently been 
debating instead whether it should be further put up. 

Avoiding strikes 

(9) The reason why some people apparently feel that 
it would be better to increase electricity workers’ wages 
even further is that they suppose that such surrenders 
help to buy off costly national waves of strikes. All recent 
experience shows that this is the precise reverse of the 
tiuth. In modern and fairly affluent Britain it is a 
myth that workers go on strike mjiinly when they have 
some burning sense of indignation. Instead, like sensible 
people, they go on strikes when they think that these may 
succeed in raising their real incomes. The periods when 
the number of working days lost through strikes has 
fallen dramatically have been those when the message 
has got through that they will be determinedly resisted 
(eg, during Labour’s very provocative total freeze on in¬ 
come increases in the second half of 1966). The periods 
when the loss of working days has soared have been 
those when all arbitrators and employers have been 
settling strikes with inflationary surrenders (eg, in the past 
18 months). 

(10) A period when strikes arc succeeding drives 
forward a groundswell of grassroots militancy which 
forces the bargaining hand of moderate trade union 
leaders like the electricians’ Mr Frank Chappie and the 
postal workers’ Mr Tom Jackson ; and these men then 
aver that they will be overthrown by immoderates 
unless there is immediate surrender to the strikes they 
call. Actually, it is periods of inflation that bring forward 
the extremists instead. This is most important and 
worrying on the shopfloors. 

(11) Of course, the great majority of Britain’s 175,000 
or so shopfloor union representatives—loosely called shop 
stewards — arc ordinary, decent performers of a volun¬ 
tary service to their mates. But, equally of course, 
the shop steward movement in some notorioas work¬ 
places is in the hands of men who are interested in 
excrtiiig power: either power for its own sake, or power 
becaiiK>» of the considerable opportunities for corruption 
thatwean now bring. The number of cases^ in which 
an >«mloyer finds it worth while personally to buy off 


a union extremist who woul^d h?tve th^ power tp cajl 
an expensive strike is far lai^ger thail a Hbel-OQliWi^s 
press finds it politic to report. Under the l^ove^lttieni^s 
Industrial Relations Bill a rc^trar of tr^e' Unions wfll 
to some extent be able to keep a check on these protection 
gangs. The prospective punctijUiiig of some (d these rackets 
is one of the reasons for the more extremist opposition to 
Mr Carr’s bill, and moderate and sensible Labour MPs 
who are finding it convenient to emphasise their 
opposition to the bill by singing the Red Flag in the 
Commons should be very careful of the company that 
they are thus being jostled to keep. 

(12) When a shop steward movement is in the hands 
of cither extremists or crooks, it tends to be actively 
supported by up to 10 per cent of the workers who get 
on their gravy train, and to be actively opposed by 
less than that. The great majority of over 80 per cent 
of the workers generally does not want to know what 
is happening: except that most people naturally veer 
against militants when they are threatening to start 
useless strikes, and feel more inclined to support them 
when it looks as if their tactics might win more money. 
This volatility of shopfloor votes, in response to general 
and vague changes in national mood, has been very 
marked. In the months immediately before last December 
most votes were going in favour of militant action. 
Shortly after the electricity workers were forced to retreat, 
there were some surprising votes the other way. Since 
the end of last week — when it was allowed to look as if 
Mr Carr was vying with Mr Feather to half-encourage 
an inflationary conciliation of the post office strike, and 
with the spreading of rumours that the Wilberforce court 
would suggest a “ compromise ”—there has been some 
swing back the other way. 

(13) This is the importance of Wilberforce. There can 
be great sympathy with the three men concerned. Their 
court was originally set up as a ladder for the electricity 
unions to climb down after public hostility had over¬ 
whelmed the go-slow. The distinguidied judge on the 
court knows nothing about economics. The other two 
members of it have something practical to lose. Mr Jim 
Mortimer, the so-called trade unions’ representative on 
the court, has been bitterly attacked by the unions be¬ 
cause he is just taking up a job with London Transport 
as ncgotiaitor on labour relations ; in that post, life will 
be much easier for him if the unions have not come to 
regard him as a bogyman. Sir Raymond Brookes, the 
so-called employers’ representative, has been strongly 
attacked by the unions because his Guest, Keen and 
Nettlcfolds group has contributed to Conservative party 
funds ; but, as a man whose duty lies in ensuring the 
smooth functioning of GKN, it might not seem to be in 
his interests to come to be n^arded as an ogre cither. 

That is why any report from the court that restates 
the obvious economic facts will be a report of considerable 
courage. But if the report shirks flic facts, it will not 
merely be a national economic calamity ; it will also 
set alight new fires of militancy, with all the beastliness 
of more kangaroo courts and more extremists’ bullying 
and morev puptecticm gangs’ tyranny and more disruption 
of living standards up and down the land. 
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Battle is joined 

The fight about figures between Mr Rippon and the Six hdd to corne. It 
Is the start, not the end, of the real negotiations 


It is a good time to be a sceptic in Europe. The news¬ 
paper stories on Wednesday of a collision in Brussels 
between Britain and the six common market countries 
should be taken with a good pinch of salt. The talks are 
not on the verge of breakdown. Certainly Mr Rippon’s 
meeting with the European community’s ministers on 
Tuesday left Britain and the Six far apart on what 
Britain should pay into the community fund during the 
transitional period after it goes into Europe. The Six 
themselves are at odds over how much to ask for ; they 
agree only that it should be more than Britain wants 
to pay. The gap may take time to bridge. It might just 
possibly prove unbridgeable, and then Mr Rippon 
will be right when he says that “ they, we and all Europe 
will lose the ultimate goal.” But we doubt it. 

Mr Rippon has shown his teeth in the negotiating 
100m before, but never over something as important as 
finance. Britain wants its way on several key points in 
return for the very large concession it has already made 
—its acceptance, lock, stock and barrel after a transition 
period, of the community’s rules for financing its budget. 
The main virtue of Britain’s finance proposal, ever 
since it was tabled on December i6th, is that it con¬ 
fronts the Six, especially the French, with their own 
rhetoric about wanting Britain in. The weakness of 
Britain’s case is unfortunately Just as obvious. Britain has 
offered to pay so little by the end of the transition period 
that it will face a jump (which might cost an extra £150 
million-£4oo million in a single year) when it eventually 
moves over to the community’s automatic finance system. 
And it has offered to pay so little in the first year of the 
transition period that it finds itself involved in a maze 
of contradictory figuring with the European commission 
and the Germans over whether this will in fact be 
enough to cover the net outflow needed to look after 
farmers in two other new members hoping to join 
together with Britain—Denmark and Ireland. As it is, 
the Germans pay much the largest share of the bill for 
subsidising European farming, and they arc understand¬ 
ably reluctant to add to that bill. 

Such pulling and shoving were predictable. Something 
would have been curiously wrong if this had not happened 
when the heart of Britain’s application was at last 
reached. Since the argument about figures was bound to 
come, and since it will probably get even shriller, the only 
useful question is how the compromise will cventuall]! 
be struck. Britain has bravely—or rashly—committed 
itself to a hard line. Now it will dig in on its low opening 
figure of a contribution of around 3 per cent of the 
community’s budget in the first year of transition. It 
may be more ready to change the figure which it has 
suggested for the end of the transition (13-15 per cent 
of the budget). It will stick out for some sort of formal 
statement by the community that it will not let the 


financial price of entry drive a new member broke* And 
it will go for at least two extra years (it has asked for 
three) at the end of the five-year transitional period during 
which Britain’s contribution will have a ceiling Mdiile 
the British get ready for the final jump into the auto* 
matic system. 

Getting ready for the final jump is what the transitional 
period is all about in British eyes. British industry will 
need some years to take advantage of joining the larger 
European market ; it would be unfair, Britain argues, 
for Europe to demand too much at the start when 
Britain will be getting few industrial advantages and 
when it will already be paying a higher price for Euro¬ 
pean food. Though dismayed by the figures Britain is 
suggesting, the usual pro-British quarters in Europ>e— 
Holland, Italy, Luxemburg and Germany—have at least 
some sympathy for its argument. The temptation is to 
drive France into a comer on this and then reach a 
compromise with Britain by haggling over figures. 

To give in to this temptation would be a mistake. 
France wants Britain in, but will not let it in from a 
comer. President Pompidou has carefully left his escape 
routes clear ; other European politicians should be clear 
in their own minds that France’s president has as much 
to lose in France if he is seen to let Britain in on con¬ 
cessionary terms, and under pressure from outside, as 
if he keeps Britain out for no better reason than General 
de Gaulle used to offer. 

To reach agreement with another man it is important 
to know his mind. France is asking a stiff price from 
Britain because the common farm policy is central to 
its interests. And if the price cannot be met France is 
bursting with solutions which are not nearly so loaded 
against Britain as the British Treasury claims they arc. 
If Britain, unlike Germany, cannot pay much during the 
transitional period it will be because Britain’s balance of 
payments is weak. This is something, France aigues, which 
a Europe groping towards a common monetary identity 
should be able to cope with, cither by medium-term 
credits to Britain or by allowing its payments to the 
fund to be frozen in London during difficult transitional 
years ; the community would then borrow the money 
for its budget instead. France would also back any scheme 
to take the sterling area liabilities off Britain’s back 
provided the privileged access to the London market now 
enjoyed by the richer Commonwealth countries— 
Australia, Canada and New Zealand—^no longer applied. 

It is an extraordinary sign of how far ahead France now 
looks that such imaginings are commonplace among the 
senior French offich^ dealing with British entry. Britain 
is right to go for easy figures if it can get them. If it 
cannot get them, it should understand that alternatives 
are at hand^—and that it does not have to turn its back 
on the whole enterprise. 
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One fewer river to cross 

At least Yasser Arafat's guerrillas no longer lie across the road to a 
Middle East peace 


Pnom this Friday on, the Middle East is walking on 
eggshells. It would be an act of folly for either Egypt or 
Israel to break the ceasefire which has been in effect 
along the Suez front since August, and which Egypt 
agrc^ on Thursday to go on observing for another 
month ; but this is a brief and fragile extension. The 
Egyptians did not resist the temptation to play at brink¬ 
manship as the formal end of the latest three-month 
standstill approached on Friday. President Sadat put his 
forces on a state of alert to back up his warnings that 
Egypt would not extend the truce indefinitely unless 
substantial progress had been made in the negotiations 
that arc being conducted through Dr Jarring. This sabre- 
rattling was intended to cause the Security Council to 
meet and to persuade its members that Israel must accept 
the principle of complete withdrawal from the land it 
occupied in 1967. He may also have been trying to 
convince his own army commanders that he is as strong 
and forceful a leader as his predecessor was. But it was 
President Nasser’s own game of brinkmanship that led 
to disaster in 1967. 

The Egyptians fear that the present ceasefire lines 
could become the accepted boundaries of Israel if too 
much time is allowed to pass. Their anxiety can be allayed 
only by a firm Israeli commitment to withdraw from at 
least the bulk of the occupied territories in return for a 
definitive peace settlement. The Israelis say they are 
willing to make a substantial withdrawal, but they have 
yet to spell out what that includes. U Thant’s report to 
the Security Council, which was published on Tuesday, 
expresses “ cautious optimism ” about the progress of the 
Jarring talks. This presumably means that Dr Jarring 
was persuaded during his visit to Jerusalem last month 
that the Israeli government is committed to a negotiated 
settlement on the basis of the Security Council resolution 
of November, 1967. His task now is to convince the 
Egyptians too. For their part, the Israelis need some 
earnest of President Sadat’s own commitment to a peace 
based on recognised and secure boundaries for Israel, 
and certainly more than President Nasser gave them. 

The continuation of the Jarring talks does not depend 
on the truce being officially extended for a precise period. 
Israel holds that the ceasefire which the Security Council 
called for in June, 1967, is still legally binding on all 
parties despite President Nasser’s unilateral renunciation 
of it in 1969. President Sadat may have talked himself 
into a position where he cannot formally agree to another 
extension after March 5th, but this does not mean he will 
then resume Nasser’s war of attrition. Nor is there any 
indication that the Russians are prepared to let him. Of 
course, another move to reinforce the anti-aircraft misriles 
in the canal zone would certainly jeopardise the talks. 
The Romans had better persuade Egyptians to accept 


that too. But so long as no one starts shooting, whether 
or not there is an agreement not to, Dr Jarring can remain 
in business. 

The hurdles in Dr Jarring’s way remain formidable. 
But one of them seems to have collapsed before it could 
trip him up. The Palestinian guerrilla movement is now 
in such disarray that it is in no positioij to sabotage the 
attempt at a negotiated settlement. The Egyptian news¬ 
paper Al Ahram reported on January 20th that the 
central committee of the Palestine Liberation Organisa¬ 
tion had changed its strategy and now backed the search 
for a settlement. This was predictably denied, but the 
denial carried an odd gloss. It said that the guerrillas’ 
opposition to the Security Council resolution of Novem¬ 
ber, 1967, was unchanged ; but it added that they would 
not resist Egypt’s attempt to “ liquidate the consequences 
of the June war.” It is clear that the guerrilla leaders face 
such difficulties that they dare not further antagonise 
the Egyptians. 

The reversal of the guerrillas’ fortunes began last 
September, when their fighting units were beaten by the 
Jordanian army. The last-minute intervention of President 
Nasser saved them from annihilation, and for a time it 
seemed that their defeat would enable them to unify their 
ranks under the moderate leadership of Yasser Arafat 
and his colleagues in the Al Fatah movement. This has 
not happened. The rifts within the movement have 
deepened, and the relationship of the leaders of the three 
main groups—‘Yasser Arafat, Georges Habash and Naif 
Hawatmeh’—^have become even more embittered. 

Mr Arafat differs from the other two on the question 
of whether the guerrilla movement can coexist with the 
Jordanian king and his government. He believes it must, 
if the guerrillas are to operate effectively against Israel. 
Dr Habash and Mr Hawatmeh see their groups as the 
vanguard of the coming revolution in the Arab world, 
and their first enemy as King Hussein. What has 
happened since Jordan’s civil war suggests that, by their 
lights, they are right. After each bout of fighting since 
September the guerrillas have lost more ground. Their 
militia has been disarmed. They have not been allowed 
to establish camps in the Jordan valley near the border 
with Israel. Their bases have been pushed into the hills 
around Ajlun and Jerash, where they are surrounded by 
Jordanian troops. They have lost much of their arms and 
ammunition. They are being slowly isolated from the 
centres of population, and particularly from the refugee 
camps which gave them cover and support. Morale 
among their fighting men is low. The guen^la newspaper 
Fatah has stopped publication without any explanation. 

The steady pressure from the king’s forces has con¬ 
vinced many df Al Fatalh’s members that Mr Arafat’s 
policy has lailed, and these people may support Dr 
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Haba^’s idea that the whole movement should go under¬ 
ground. If it does—and diere ait: signs that the process 
has begun^it will be harder for the iting to keep it under 
control. He may still do it : the Jordanian government 
has a fairly effective intelligence system. Certainly the 
guerrillas will be even lesa of a problem for Israel than 
they arc now if they concentrate on a private war with 
Kiiig flussein. But it may turn out that the guerrillas’ 
main achievement has not been a military one at all. 
Whatever else it has failed to do, the movement has 
helped to give the exiled Palestinians a sharper sense of 
na&onal identity than they had before 1967. The guerrilla 
leaders have never been able to.speak for all the Pales¬ 
tinians, and they certainly caimot now. But by making 
them conscious of themselves as a people they have created 
a factor in the Middle East which the Israelis, many Arabs 


and the great powers rmght |rave been coptent to.,toort;. 

They can do Thd peaoi^^tnBes^dMist 

smne stage get round to the Palcstimans and their future^ 
and the Palestiniatti themselves rpuitt be aUowed to have 
their voice heard. The Isradi government rri^ht wdl ask 
itself how the views of the Palestinians living on the West 
Bank and in Gaza can be made known. NoW that the 
guerrillas who refuse to contemplate any dialogue vndr 
Israel are in eclipse, the time could be ripe to encourage 
the Palestinians living in the occupied territories' to qpe^ 
for themselves. The Israeli government continues to insist 
that it will not allow the refugees of 1943 to return to 
Israel. But the problem of the Palesdnians will not bo 
made to disappear by ignoring it. If they are ignored, 
they will turn again to the extremists. And that could 
keep the Middle East in turmoil for a very long time, 



Britain's stumbling steps 

Never mind what the Americans get out of the Apollo flights: an inquiry 
began in Britain this week to see what we get for our £30 million 
a year on space 


Defence apart, Britain is spending just under £30 million 
in the current year on space. Five years ago it was nearer 
£40 million. In the past decade ^e total must come to 
well over £200 million, with not even the smallest 
satellite to show for it. The total comfortably exceeds 
the threshold of spending below which it is not possible 
to do worthwhile work in space, but spending on indivi¬ 
dual projects, with the single, spariding exception of 
radio astronomy, is well below that threshold. The sub¬ 
committee of the Select Committee on Science and 
Technology which started taking evidence on the British 
space programme this week should roast those responsible. 

The record is one of pcnnypinching, followed by rapid 
disillusion. That would be bad enough, but the penny- 
pmehing led to efforts to share the cost with other 
countries which in their turn led to international commit¬ 
ments from which Whitehall now finds it difficult to 
extricate itself. Because the international programmes 
have proved so disappointing—the European satellite 
launcher has not yet been successfully fired—national 
space programmes were set up in parallel. However, with 
the international programmes still taking a sizeable part 
of the available funds, these national programmes have 
had t6 be run on a shoestring, and a knotted one at that. 
The result has been that what was meant to be Britain’s 
own independent launcher of very small satellites failed 
to go off last year, and a question mark hangs Over the 
future of that project. Of this year’s £30 million or $0, 
£14 million to £15 miltion is being spent on joint 
European projects, and up to another £2 million by the 
post office on communication satellites and the ground 
network that goes with them. 

It is not possible for such a space programme to yield 
results of any sort. The concept of a minimum thre^old 
of spending is not just a form of words ; space is a difficult 
new industry that has to be tackled on a certain Scale or 


else is better not attempted at all. The Americans them¬ 
selves are running into this difficulty* Their space effort 
m the 1950 S tried to do too much with too little. Their 
greatest successes were during the 13 months from 
October, 1968 , to November, 1969 , when they had the 
resources to fire six Apollo rockets at roughly two-monthly 
intervals, and their troubles set in again when, with 
spending halved and manpxjwer across the space industry 
cut by 75 per cent, they began to launch rockets that had 
stood for two years or more in store at intervals of nearly 
a year. Complaints about the quality of work are rife 
again, and the astronauts are among those complaining. 
At a spending rate of just over $3 billion a year, the 
Americans are getting uncomfortably close to the mini¬ 
mum threshold for manned space flight. 

Mr Arthur Palmer’s committee hopes to report on the 
British programme by the end of this session, and will 
almost certainly recommend that something be done to 
co-ordinate the work of the separate departments that^ all 
have an interest in space and follow it independently. 
Mrs Thatcher has her space programme which costs 
about £ 11 million a year and includes much of the Wdrk 
on astronomy done at the universities ; Mr Frederick 
Corfield has his programme of rocket and satellite build¬ 
ing which is currently down to a relatively modest £r6 
million—shaving in the past gone well over £30 ihillion 
a year—and Mr Chataway is off on a separate tack of 
his own, co-operating mainly with the Americans !n com¬ 
munication satellites to the tunc of around £2 million 
a year and getting, as a result of none too delicate arm- 
twisting, some sutetantial space engineering contracts for 
British companies, inclhding some for complete satellites. 

This muddle is not unique to Britain. Most of the 
European countries that set out light of heart to coBa- 
boratc on space in the early 1960s, mainly France, 
Germany, Italy and Holland, have gone through the 
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ApoHo 14 all alone 

Apollo 14 had been scheduled to land 
on the moon last July, probably in the 
cratered highland region not far from 
Tranquillity base where the hrst moon 
landing was made The launching 
stihedule began to slip early last year. 
When Apollo 13 blew open la.st April 
on the way to the Fra Mauro highland.s, 
Apollo 14 was postponed to late 19713 
and postponed again to January 31st 
this year for engineering changes 
'JThc inquest on what went wrong 
in Apollo 13 was completed in June 
Enginccnrig changes to Apollo 14 
involved avoiding the short tircuit that 
started the trouble, and providing 
better emergency anangements if 
something of the same sort happened 
again This has meant new metal and 


plastic casing round wiring in all 
oxygen tanks; substitution of steel for 
aluminium in some key components; 
removal of fans where the short circuit 
happened; removal of some thermo¬ 
stats also thought to be vulnerable 
Emergency arrangements involve an 
extra source of oxygen and more 
storage for drinking water. The Apollo 
13 men survived on oxygen from the 
lunar module; had the short circuit 
happened on the way back to earth, 
when the LEM had been thrown away, 
they would have died 

Apollo 14’s landing si:H)t and pro¬ 
gramme arc those originally planned 
for Apollo 13, mainly to get old moon 
rocks—original bedrock if possible— 
and take tore samples; but not, to 


scientists’ remt, to drill the loft deep 
holes that had been {banned in the 
hope of measuring whether the moon 
had a hot centre. 

The launch on January 31st was 
trouble-free up to the point where the 
astronauts spent five hours attempting 
to force latches to get a grip on the 
lunar module Since they have 
been unable to find any reason why 
they stuck, the explanations have 
ranged all the way from distortion 
laused by the time Apollo 14 has 
been in store to rock-hard accumulations 
of ice. 

If the mission succeejfs it will be 
used as further proof that astronauts can 
save space shots that, had they been 
unmanned, would have been flops 
'Fhe risk is high, but risks are what 
professional test pilots are paid to take. 


same cycle of disillusion and retreat into their own 
national space programmes. Europe’s space research 
now fragmented to the point where it ceases to make 
sense. Governments that worry about this because they 
suspect they are missing out on a now industry arc pre¬ 
paring to throw their lot in with the Americans ; the 
Germans have privately voted £50 million a year to be 
set aside for this purpose, and even Whitehall, which 
originally looked with deepest suspicion on American 
overtures to join in the next stage of the American space 
programme, is beginning to turn westwards too. 

A total of £30 million thrown into the American space 
programme, or even half that sum, would give Britain, 
as the major foreign shareholder, a voice out of all 
profiortion to the actual size of its contribution. The post 
office puts up less than 8 per cent of the cost of com¬ 


munication satellites, but is entitled to behave at times 
like the tail that wags the dog. But this is hardly the 
politically tactful time to suggest pulling the rug from 
Europe’s space programmes, futile though they have 
turned out to be. The withdrawal of Britain’s £14 
million or £15 million a year now would cause those 
programmes to collapse in recrimination. The essential 
preliminary may be to form a government-sponsored 
European space consortium which would then take a 
corporate stake in the American spare programme, 
much as the Americans are suggesting. Now, when the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration is 
short of money, dogged by engineering difficulties and 
in need of friends, is the time for Europe to write its 
own ticket. But who in Britain really wants to understand 
that ? 



One step nearer the source 

South Vietnam's troops and American air power may be aiming to repeat 
in Laos what they did last year farther south in Cambodia 


The latest phase of the “ secret war ” in Laos is more 
obscure than ever. On Thursday afternoon no one was 
even quite sure whether any South Vietnamese had 
actMally gone over the border or not. There is a growing 
suspicion that plans for a Laos operadon may have been 
cancelled, and that the Americans and South Vietnamese 
may have confined themselves to trying to build up a 
“standing threat” to the communist forces in Laos by 
ntasaing men and munitions aroupd the old base of Khe 
Sanh on the side of the border. All that western 
correspondents y^tre able to confirm at mid-week was the 
lumbering of ciivoys of South Vietnamese and American 
troops and su^pj^es crawling bumper to bumper along 
th^ road between Qpang Tri and the Laodan border ; 
the presence of an extra American aircraft-carrier near^ 


by ; and, above all, the increased American bombing 
raids flown daily over Laos. Reporters in Saigon were 
muzzled by an embargo on all news of what is going on 
inside Laos. But on Thursday, after a six-day silence, the 
Americans confirmed that the airstrip at Khe Sanh had 
been reopened, and that around 30,000 American and 
South Vietnamese troops had taken up posidons along 
the Laodan border. 

The attempt to keep the outside world in the dark 
provoked some very audible stirrings in the United 
States, and the Senate’s doves protested that once 
again an American president could be leading his 
countrymen into another Asian adventure. If one looks 
back over the course of the Indochina war, perhaps 
the startling thing is not that the generals tried 
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to impose some sort of censorship at this late stag^ 
but that the media hav^ had free play for so many 
years. This has been the ^ first war in history foughti 
as wars cannot be fou^t, unc^er public inspection. This 
has raised the expectations of reporters in a way that 
was illustrated by the American journalist fresh from 
Saigon who landed ip Pnom Penh last year and could 
not understand why the. government declined to place 
a jeep and a helicopter at his disposal. 

Those opposed to the war might say that the 
generous treatment of the press by the Americans in 
South Vietnam has not prevented blunders being made, 
but only spotlighted the consequences. And there is a 
lot of truth in that. If President Nixon was planning 
a Laotian operation, he may have wanted to keep it secret 
for long enough to have been able, in seven or eight 
days’ time, to present the American public with a 
successful fait accompli that would simultaneously 
have inflicted damage on the North Vietnamese and 
shown that the army of South Vietnam was capable of 
undertaking a major offensive operation without 
American troops to go with it. He may have wanted to 
make a sudden swoop before his Senate critics could pull 
out their shears and clip his wings. 

But the attempt to gag the press was pretty hopeless 
from the start. To begin with, it looks as if the 
operation was postponed for several days—long 
enough to tip off the enemy and to allow the first 
leaks to reach western newspapers. It was only a matter 
of time before someone with less to lose than the western 
1 eporters based in Saigon —who were told that they would 
lose their accreditation if they let the cat out of the bag— 
decided to break the news. In fact, the men who first 
decided to hold a cat up in the air were a bit of a 
comedy threesome : the reporters of the Kyodo news 
service m Tokyo, the broadcasters on Hanoi radio, and 
the Russian prime minister, Mr Kosygin, who told his 
Syrian guests at a dinner in Moscow on Monday 
night that a South Vietnamese task force had 
invaded southern Laos under the command of 
American officers. 

Of course, the idea of taking a crack at the com¬ 
munists in southern Laos is certainly nothing nUvel. In 
President Johnson’s day, some American defence planners 
suggested that one way of cutting North Vietnamese 
communications would be to follow the 17th parallel 
that divides the two Vietnams westward across Laos 
and hold it as a line of defence. Geography makes that 
pretty difficult. But, in the absence of a ground offen¬ 
sive, the Americans have failed to halt the ferrying 
of men and supplies down the Ho Chi Minh trails. 
The Americans used massive air bombardment 
against the trails long before they first bombed North 
Vietnam in 1965. They are said to have been dropping 
1,000 tons of bombs a day over Laos late last year, 
and the figure may have been even higher over the 
past week. The B52S slowed, but did not stop, move¬ 
ment down the trails : North Vietnamese losses are 
generally estimated at only 20 or 30 per cent of 
their supplies. And they have been able to maintain 
reserve camps, supply dumps and field hospitals all 


*7 

(|:>wn the trail. 

major land o^en^jiv^ Soiath Vietnamese might 
bt desisted t6 4o ont of things : to inflict a tem-^ 
porary reverse^? ^y sticking ^ ftt. known concentrations 
of men or supplies ; or to ^Id ai;^ defend a fortified 
position across the Ho Chi Minh ti^. lap can 
actually be accompli^dl in either depend 

on the competence and fighting skfil of South 
Vietnamese army, and on the quality of the intelligence 
available to it. Over the Bolovens plateau, where the 
North Vietnamese have been trying to establish baic 
camps, they would be fighting on fairly open terrain* 
But the border areas are rugged and difficult. 

> 

Like the Cambodian operation, a Laos offennve could 
be seen as part of a wider strategy designed to $evcr the 
communist forces operating in South Vietnam from thdr 
reserves of supplies and reinforcements. If it were really 
possible for the South Vietnamese to occupy the 
southern provinces of Laos, they would have broken the 
back of the Indochina war. Movement across the 
demilitarised zone between .the two Vietnams Jias been 
reduced to a minimum. The old supply-route by ship 
from China or North Vietnam to the Cambodian port 
of Kompong Som and then by road to the delta region 
of South Vietnam is now closed. That leaves only the 
Laotian corridor as the link between the “ great rear ” 
of North Vietnam and the front-line forces in 
Cambodia and South Vietnam. 

But a sustained South Vietnamese occupation of 
southern Laos is not the likeliest outcome. There are 
now estimated to be between 65,000 and 70,000 North 
Vietnamese troops stationed in Laos, in addition to 
the Pathet Lao and the hill peoples traditionally hostile 
to the government in Vientiane* The resources that 
would be needed to try to hold what the North 
Vietnamese know to be their lifeline may be beyond 
the reach of the Saigon government and its backers. 

Like the American share in the Cambodia operation 
early last year, a South Vietnamese operation in 
Laos would therefore be likely to have only a limited 
effect. They could seize the initiative and carry the war 
into enemy territory. They might divert the communists 
temporarily from their offensives against the governments 
in Pnom Penh and Vientiane. (Last week another southern 
Laotian village, Muong Phalane, fell to the North Viet¬ 
namese, and this week they recaptured Muong Soui on 
the Plain of Jars farther north.) They could seize a few 
big supply-dumps, and perhaps even pounce on one or 
two base camps, though they will be lucky to do that now. 
If the South Vietnamese conducted themselves well (and 
their operations in Cambodia suggest that their American 
training has equipped them for offensive actions on 
someone ebe’s land, if not for getting on with their 
neighbours), Mr Nixon might be able to point to that as 
proof of the success of the Vietnamisation programme. 
But all these things would amount to minor gains. The 
point is that the South Vietnamese have identified the 
enemy’s present Achilles’ heel. The doubt is whether 
they have the teeth to bite into it. 
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The Unionists make a big 
demand—and Carrington 
gives a short answer 


Major Chichester-Glark’s government 
IS once more in political trouble from its 
own followers in Ulster. It is true that 
d right-wing amendment, calling for 
the government’s resignation, was 
defeated by 29 votes to seven at 
Stormont a week ago, but all the 
Unionist backbenchers, including the 
last home affairs minister, Sir Robert 
Porter, made their concern about the 
security situation quite clear to the 
cabinet. They signed a toughly worded 
motion, moved by Mr Joe ^urns, urg¬ 
ing the government to use measures, 
“ however rigorous,” to root out the 
subversives. The serious outbreak of 
noting in Catholic districts of Belfast on 
Wednesday night, in which six soldiers 
received bullet wounds and there were 
some 40 arrests, will intensify Unionist 
alarm about security. 

But the sheer hysteria which the 
prime minister has to contend with was 
well illustrated by an extraordinary 
tirade from Captain Robert Mitchell, 
one of his MPs, in an article in this 
Monday’s Belfast Telegraph : 

The army should be free to use the 
maximum rather than the minimum, the 
lead bullet instead of the rubber bullet, 
the flame-thrower instead of the water 
thrower. Age and sex should be disre¬ 
garded. Consideration should be given 
to replacing civil courts for dealing with 
riotous behaviour by military courts and 
the tiling squad. 

Indeed, so great has become the 
Unionist pressure for a tough law-and- 
order policy from the security forces 
that Major Chichester-Clark and his 
cabinet tried to persuade Lord 
Carrington, the defence secretary, when 
he was in the province last week, to 
put the 7,000 British troops stationed 
in Ulster under their political 
control. Lord Carrington naturally 
rejected this, and the joint communique 
re-emphasis(^ that, while the Northern 


Ireland government remained the civil 
authority, “ being supported by the 
army,” the army itself “must remain 
responsible to the Secretary of State 
for Defence and the Westminster 
Parliament.” 

The eight Ulster Unionist MPs at 
Westminster had threatened to with¬ 
draw their support from Mr Heath’s 
Government if Major Chichester- 
Clark’s demand was not met. It now 
remains to be seen how far they are 
prepared to go. Mr Robin Chichester- 
Clark, the prime minister’s brother and 
MP for Londonderry, and Mr Stratton 
Mills, MP for North Belfast, have 
already publicised their discontent with 
Mr Heath by abstaining on a number 
of votes over the past few weeks. A 
full Ulster defection would be a blow 
to the Tory majority at Westminster, 
but not a decisive one at present. 

What is clear is the need for both 
Lord Carrington and Mr Maudling 
to spell out much more forcefully to 
the Ulster Unionists that they will not 
be allowed to take over the task of 
maintaining security in the province. 
Many Unionists, including some in the 
Chichester-Clark cabinet, resent their 
subsidiary role in the decision-making 
on law and order. But for too long now 
no leading Unionist has di^Iayed much 
compassion for the Catholic community 
or bothered to visit the Bogside or the 
Falls. The refprtn programme, althou^ 
loyally upheld by Major Chichester- 
Clark, was dictated almost entirely 
from Whitehall. 

The British Government is well aware 
of its responsibilities in Ulster : to 
ensure the reforms are all put on the 
statute book and that the[re is an impar¬ 
tial maintenance of the rule of law. 
The days have gone when a Tory gov¬ 
ernment would pursue coercive policies 
against Irish Catholics : the British 



Brother Bobin: Tory thorn 


army will not be asked to act like the 
Black and Tans. But wise words came 
from Mr John Hume on Monday when 
he asserted that, for the past two years, 
successive British governments had 
simply reacted to events in Ulster and 
failed “ to take advantage of the 
periods of relative calm when the troops 
were holding the ring to have an in- 
depth look at the deeper reasons ” for 
Ulster’s problems. His call for more, 
not less, Wcetminster control will 
make increasing sense if the hysteria 
of the Unionist right wing begins to 
infect many in the Chichester-Clark 
government. 

Parliament 

Labour lords may 
not be gentlemen 

Akhouf^ Mr James lYellbeloved and 
his friends are blocking pariiamen- 
tary business with undiminuhed enthu¬ 
siasm, there are some signs that peace 
may soon break out at Weatminster. 
Yet the Government’s pariiamebtary 
time-table problem is still difficult; and 
it is possible that the House Lords 
nsay make k even more taresom^ 
Anguished complaints from a 
numbw of his Labour colleagues have 
led to Mr Wellbebved allowing 
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unopposed second readings to a 
numl^r of bills promoted by local 
councils and other public authorities. 
So on Tuesday the highly important 
Humber Bridge Bill, \^ich authorises 
the raising of loans to finance the new 
bridge, went through on the nod, and 
so did some other measures. The-cam¬ 
paign against government business 
continues unabated, however, stim¬ 
ulated but not wholly caused by the 
abrupt imposition of the guillotine on 
the Industrial Relations Biil. After 24 
hours of debate, Mr William Ross and 
his Labour colleagues on the committee 
dealing with the Education (Scotland) 
Bill were still discussing the i6th line 
of clause 1. 

But, although Labour MPs have 
greatly enjoyed making life unpleasant 
for the Government in the past fort¬ 
night, there are indications that i^Ome 
of them would like to call off the dogs 
of war in return for reasonable conces¬ 
sions frewn the Government. Singing 
through the night is good fun on one 
occasion, but the prospect of several 
more musical evenings, stretching 
through until 5 am, does not appear 
so attractive at Westminster as it may 
do among some of the militants in the 
constituencies. 

Even if the Government solves its 
problems in the House of Commons, 
it still faces some real difhculties 
in the House of Lords. The Labour 
party is now represented there in 
reasonable strength—^which is highly 
desirable if tliere is to be an effective 
twa-charnber system. It probably has 
an active nucleus l^etween two and 
three times as large as when it was 
last in opposition., And, despite the 
absence of a militant left, the Opposi¬ 
tion in the Lords will insist on a 
prolonged debate on the Industrial 
Relations Bill, particularly on the 
clauses guillotined in the Commons. 
Although they are probably sensible 
enough to recognise that there is little 
political benefit in obstructing the 
bill, the Labour peers may be tempted 
to demonstrate to their colleagues in 
the Commons that they now deserve 
to be taken seriously, by insisting on 
one of the most lengthy committee 
stages any government bill has had in 
recent years. 

Their keenness for prolonged debate 
on the Industrial Relations Bill may be 
encouraged by their recognition that 
the Government has still to produce 
in the Commons its controversial 
Immigration Bill, which the over- 
whehmngly middle-class Opposition in 
thel^rds, suj^ported by a number of 
crtulwench cml libei^rians, is certain 


to oppose far more passionately. I'his 
bill is likely to have a rough reception 
in the Commons where, if prec^ent 
is followed, it will be taken on the 
floor (thus eating still further into the 
Government’s shrinking reserve of 
parliamentary time), and if this is 
done, it is hard to see it arriving 
in the Lords before late June at the 
earliest. With a lengthy Lords com¬ 
mittee stage on this bill, too, the Gov¬ 
ernment risks a significant .spill-over of 
the present session into the autumn. 


Broadcasting 


A sound decision 


The top men of the BBC and their 
influential friends have a formidable 
reputation as political campaigners, 
and it looks as though they have pulled 
off another famous victory. Not a total 
victory, it is true, for Mr Chataway, 
the Minister for Posts and Telecom¬ 
munications, is clearly still determined 
to introduce some form of commercial 
radio to compete with the BBC. But he 
seems to have been persuaded, despite 
all the rumours, to allow the BBC to 
go on running its 20 local radio 
stations, and to withdraw the threat 
to take away Radio One to make room 
for commercial radio on the medium 
waveband. The real credit for saving 
Radio One, however, must go to the 
BBC’s engineers for discovering extra 
medium-wave frequencies, suitable for 
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BBCs Hill: step up the licence 


use by commercial radio. Their 
discoveries wer^ made atl the Ihore 
remarkable by their pa$t assuirartc^ td 
friend and foe, in public and in 
private, that such frequencies simply 
did not exist. 

The engineers have also saved Mr 
Chataway from what would have been 
a needless and unwelcome political 
row. With the BBC surviving intact, 
local radio and all, the interest will be 
in what form of commercial radio the 
minister will propose in his white paper. 
He seems now to have gone cool on 
the ideas put forward by either of the 
commercial lobbyists, Mr Hughie 
Green or Mr John Gorst. It may be 
that he Will go for a national com¬ 
mercial radio system networking pro¬ 
grammes to local stations, and offering 
a national audience for national adver¬ 
tising. (Local stations would presum¬ 
ably be allowed to opt out for agreed 
periods to carry local newsS or 
magazine programmes, supported by 
local advertising.) This should have 
the additional advantage of avoiding 
the need for a grandiose and absurdly 
expensive authority to supervise 
commercial broadcasters. 

In terms of broadcasting, such a set¬ 
up would have its attractions, although 
it bears no resemblance to what was 
promised in the Tory election mani¬ 
festo. It could compete with the 
BBC in a way that a proliferation of 
independent local stations could not. It 
would also justify the creation of 
another national news organisation, 
which, apart from breaking the BBC 
radio monopoly, would be no bad 
thing at a time when the number of 
national news outlets is in imminent 
danger of contraction. 

The establishment of national com¬ 
mercial radio might, of course, contri¬ 
bute to the speed at which that con¬ 
traction occurs, by taking another slice 
out of national newspapere’ advertising 
revenue. For that reason the news¬ 
papers can be expected to look very 
closely at what Mr Chataway is up to, 
even though they could expect to be 
offered an interest in commercial radio. 
Nor can the minister expect to win the 
htorts of the Independent television 
contractors^ who are already pleading 
dire poverty and looking hopefully to 
the Government for a further cut in 
the levy on advertising revenue. 

It is not Only the ITV companies, 
cither. There is also the Independent 
Television Authority itself, which is 
seeking an extra £3^ million to meet 
its share (with the BBC) of capital 
costs involved in building UHF trans- 
nutters for colour. Both the companies 
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Want to hide 85 Bactrian 
Camels? 


No doubt we could find the space—but, 
honestly, can you see us as prbviders 
of dry docks for ships of the desert? We 
much prefer to offer our first-rate 
modern factories to enterprising 
business men—and kindly remove your 
flock, oh mirth-dispersing camel 
herder and leave our driveway 
accessible. 

A FURTHER 150,000 SQUARE 
FEET OF ADVANCE FACTORIES IS 
NOW BEING PLANNED AND 
WILL START TO BE AVAILABLE 
DURING THIS YEAR. 
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IMct HoWi MeboMDSl Umitwl 


Sales of £379 



Profits maintaimd agsrinst pressure Of rising costs 


Sales of Ranks Hovis McDougaU Uinited reached a record £379,000,000 In die 
year to 5tb Si^iteiilber, 1970. Sales wttliin the Group for further prpoessi|ig 
amounted to £M,000,000 making a total of £435,000,0p0, an increase jn ralue 
over the previons year of £21,000,000 or 5%. Of the total, overseas seta were 
£36,0004 oo and direct exports exceeM £4,000,000. 

Reporting in Ms annual statement pre-tax profits slightly higher at £11,297^18 
the Chairman, Mr. Joseph Rank, said that for the year as a whole, bntoy 
profits showed an Increase on 1969 despite the progressively advene effiM of 
continually filing costs during the second half of the year. Flour milUng i^ynUs 
were margInaUy better and there wap a sadsfsctory increase in profits of the 
overseas operanons. Profits earned by the Group’s agricultural interests and 
from certain grocery sectors, however^ were lower largely due to the pressures 
of higher raw material and general costs and also intensive price competition. 
Exp^iture on advanced food technological research has continued at a sub¬ 
stantial level. 


The foUowmg are further extracts from Mr. 
Rank ’v statement • 

Dividend decision 

The profit after tax for the financial year 
> available to the members of the Company 
amounted to £8,323,523. £750,000 has been 
transferred to reserve for pensions and the 
Board reconunends a final dividend of 
8.57% on the Ordinary stock and of 6.57% 
on the *B* Ordinary stock, which with the 
Preference dividends and the interim 
Ordinary and Ordinary dividends 
already paid will absorb £6,500,765 The 
balance carried forward on profit and loss 
account is increased by £1,272,758. In 
recommending lower final rates of dividend 
than last year on the Ordinary and *B* 
Ordinary stock the Board has been in¬ 
fluenced by the need to retain out of profits 
a reasonable amount for the continued 
development of the business in the present 
inflationary conditions. 

Bakery division’s improved results 
In recent years, the industry has been 
hampered by varying degrees of Oovem- 
ment control and this hasbeen a costly and 
sonfKtimes dupliitihE burden. We therefore 
welcome its removal 
We extended further our Mothers Pride 
range by launching a new concept in bread - 
Mothers Pride Take A Bake, white and 
brown i- making it possible for families to 
efdoy hdt fttshly-bAkecf bread kt home. It 
was hijgjbly succe^ul, and hdpetLos to 
inerbase our lead our conipetitoh. Our 
Nimbfb, cdnduued.to be 

of our cakes, buns knd foks con- • 
^ lilfiliwio grow.$ales of Mf..lCipliiMipiekaged 
adcM jomaflpd in a gratiMnigiiuiiiiier^, ^ 

. / Wd cpntiniie to expand and develop ^bur 
bricerv shopa and the catering* un|ts 
. tipiGied to them. We are iKlw operating Over 
^ SOD shack bars and restailrapts and we plan 


to increase our effort considerably in this 
direction. 

Although bakery profits showed ttti, 
overall improvement on those of last year, 
the continuing steep rise in costs, par¬ 
ticularly of raw matenais and wages, pro¬ 
gressively affected results during the second 
half of the year and it has since become 
necessary, in November, 1970, to increase 
the price of all bread by Id. 

Europe’s leadiug flour millers. 

Our mills make and sell more flour than any 
other milling group in Europe. Flour milling 
was the foundation of the Company, and it 
was on this firm base that the rest of our 
many enterprise^ were built. 

In spite of the difficult trading conditions 
brought about ^ rising costs and continued 
severe competition, fiour milling profits 
were marginally better than last year. Sales 
of white flour were maintained and Hovis 
flour held the leading position in its market, 
the future of which is encouraging. 

Integration of grocery interests 
briiip better service to customers 

The intention of the Cerebos and RHM 
trading interests continued throughout the 
year and is enabling us to improve our 
service to customers but the pressures of 
rising costs, together with the severely 
competitive conditions in the grocery trade 
generally, adversely affected profits in 
certain sectors compared with those of last 
year. 

We have maintained market leaderanip in 
branded salt, seasonings and other co6kin£ 
aids, and we are retaining our share of the 
growing cooking salt market. Bisto sales 
were a^n at a record level. 

Sake of Chesewood canned mushrooms, 
Scotts porage oats. Brands pastes and 
sppsads. Green Label chutney and Energen 
embread were all highly satisfactory. 

We renamed McDougalls flour 
**McDougaIls McD*' and it received an 



enthusiastic response from housewives, but 
to maioitain our leading position in the 
highly competitive packag^ flour market 
involved us in very heavy marketing costs. 

We are continuing to give the highest 
priority to developing new products for the 
packaged food market. 

Concern over present level of 
profitability for farming and 
support Mnstries 

The year saw a major change in the market¬ 
ing of our animal feeds, which previously 
were sold under dur national brand name, 
^e Cross, and also as local brands of our 
agricultural «x>mpanies. These have been 
brought togetheninocr the common brand - 
RHM Blue Cross > within our new **Systems 
Feeding** concept which has been most 
favourably received. 

We hayeprogressively expanded our live¬ 
stock marketing schem^, notary our pig¬ 
leasing schen^, for our farmer customers. 
There has been continuous satisfactory 
growth of the sales of our high quality RHM 
cereal and herbage seeds. 

We are deeply concerned for the future of 
British agriculture, particularly livestock 
farming, as it is our stroi^ly held belief that 
the prosperity of British agriculture is 
essential to the national economy. The 
present level of profitability of both farming 
and the support industries, such as feed 
manufacture, is unsatisfactory in the 
extreme. 

CongMerable progress overseas: 
sales aad pronto up 

Last year 1 stated that our overseas opera¬ 
tions Were expected to make a growing 
contribution to profits, and I am pleased 

be able to report that considerable pro¬ 
gress has been made in increasing turnover 
gnd profits. 

1 am convinced that carefully planned 
growth of our overseas interests is an 
essential part of our total expansion over 
the,next few years. To this end, we are 
strengthening our management teams in 
several countries. 

Current trading 

Current trading results for the business as a 
whole show little variation from the corres¬ 
ponding period last year. 
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and the ITA have good cases for relief, 
although before conceding any cut in 
the levy the Government, unlike/its 
predecessor, should ensure that, this 
time, the programme makers get their 
fair whack of any money that is going. 
For Its part, the authority might take 
a look at its own accounts and question 
whether, with a total staff of 8gi, and 
a total income last year of less than 
£8 million, the advancement of more 
than £700,000 in loans to staff for 
house purchases is justifiable. 

The BBC has its money worries as 
well, and Lord Hill, the chairman, has 
l>een saying that nothing less than 
another £ i on the licence fee—bringing 
it to £7 los for black and white, and 
£12 10s for colour—will save the cor¬ 
poration from destitution. (BBC radio’s 
managing director, Mr Ian Trethowan, 
can look forward to a particularly 
rough time, financially, if the Govern¬ 
ment does not agree to the extra 
pound.) The BBC has been living 
beyond its income for too long. Costs 
could certainly be trimmed. There can 
be no question of starting any more 
local radio stations. But the corpora¬ 
tion would have every rea.son to feel 
aggrieved if the Government were to 
give back to the ITV coixipanies as 
much as £6 million or -If 10 million 
while leaving the corporation still 
wanting. 

Charities 

Beware of 
politics _ 

When the Humanist Trust lost its 
charitable status last month—and all 
the accompanying tax concessions— 
many charities may have taken fright 
In the past, the threat of being struck 
off the register has been less than 
impressive. The Charity Coinmissimi- 
ers, who, with the uepartinent of 
Education and Science, register all 
charities except church ones, have not 
removed a single charity for political 
reasons since the Charities Act of i960 
set up the register. In truth, the 
Humanist Trust and the Rationalist 
Press Association—another fiiimanist 
group on the point of losing its status— 
just had bad luck. Normally once a 
charity has gone through the business 
of registration, there is hardly any 
check on what it actually gets up to ; 
nor is its status reviewed. And, though 
the vast majority no doubt use their 
funds admirably, they could get ^way 
with a lot, undetected, if they wished. 


At present there are about 76,500 
charities registered with the Charity 
Commissioners, and about 23,500 
educational ones with the education 
department. The Inland Revenue loses 
some £59 million annually on tax 
concessions to charities and local 
authorities charge them only half 
the normal rates. The charities are 
supposed to submit their accounts 
annually, but by no means all of them 
get around to it. I'he regulatory 
departments have not got the staff to 
keep a close check and the accounts 
are scrutinised only if a complaint is 
received, or if a particular charity 
comes into the limelight for some 
reason. There has never been any 
check on the way they raise money. 

To be registered, a charity’s aims 
must accord with certain legal criteria : 
they must be connected with relieving 
poverty or promoting religion or 
advancing education or doing things 
“ beneficial to the community ”—this 
last qualification leaves most scope for 
argument as there is no statute law 
defining a charity. 

A charity must not, however, indulge 
in political activity and that is where 
the humanists, in the eyes of the 
Department of Education and Science, 
went wrong. Having agreed to ceitaiii 
amendments to its charter, the 
Rationalist Press Association was 
registered in 1967. It was almost wholly 
by accident that the department’s 
lawyers decided to take another look 
at the association's tiims, and at those 
of the Humanist I lust. Having done 
so, they concluded that they were 
piopagaiidist lather than educational 

"1 he humanists feel that in jrromulga- 
ting their ideology they are doing no 
more than religious groups do without 
being called political. And if tlie 
humanists are political, how would the 
Charity Commissioners describe the 
Child Povertv Action (ilroup 01 
Shelter In their last annual report 
they commented nervously on the 
“ increasing desire of voluntary organi¬ 
sations for ‘involvement’ in the causes 
with which their work is connected.” 
They are wary of putting less coiivcri- 
tional charities on the register ; 
one lawyer, who has worked for many 
charities, reckon.s that, in the past 
couple of years, it has Irecuine 
increasingly difficult to become 
regisfcreel. Charities concerned with 
ix)litically touchy subjects like race 
relations or drugs have had difficulty, 
and both the Martin Luther King 
Foundation and Relea.se have failed 
so far. 


Criaket. ' ' 

The tail wags , : 

Thp, rejection last Saturday-—^ 570 
votes to 507—of the Yorkshire Cfoiinly 
Cricket Club’s annual report was, in 
effect, a vote of no confidence in the 
club’s committee. The rebellion was 
provoked by the way in which last 
year’s county captain, Brian Close, 
sacked. Whether or not the Cornmittee 
decides, at a special meeting to be held 
in the next few days, to resigp, is 
certain that many members will have 
sustained a traumatic shock. For their 
chairman, Mr Brian Sellers, it could 
mean the end of a reign which, in one 
way or another, has lasted nearly 
40 years. 

For Sellers and for Yorkshire 
cricket, if for no one else, the 1930s 
was the golden age. Seven summers 
out of nine ended with Yorkshire as 
county champions. When war broke 
out, Brian Sellers—captain since 1933 

was the hero of public houses from 
Tadcaster to Upper Tankersley. Seljers 
resigned the captaincy in 1947, but 
his influence upon the club grew. 
For the past ten years—whatever his 
official title —he has run Yorkshire 
cricket. Last’ Saturday’s vote means 
that 570 members do not like the way 
he does it. 

It would be wrong to suppose, 
though, that in the manner of his 
sacking Close was treated differently 
from the way in which Yorkshire has 
tiaditionally dealt with its profes¬ 
sionals. 'Three of the county’s greatest 
postwar players -Johnny Wardle, 
Willie Watson and Ray Illingworth*^ 
left on less than friendly terms. Watson 
was offered the captaincy of another 
county. As tlie Yorkshire leadership 
was earmarked for an amateur who 
had never played in first class cricket, 
he accepted froiri Leicestershire the 
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status and security which were denied 
him in his own county. Wardle had 
been picked by the Marylci^one Cricket 
Club when he was told that York¬ 
shire no longer needed him. Illingworth 
demonstrated what was considered his 
disloyalty by asking for a three-y^r 
contract and a wage related to what 
other counties pay senior professionals. 

Perhaps all three could have been 
grateful that Yorkshire had developed 
some compassion with the years. 
Before the first world war, Peel was 
noticed on one particular occasion 
“ flu.shed with drink.” He was with¬ 
drawn from the team, dismissed from 
the club and denied the proceeds 
of his “ benefit.” But at least the 
reasons for his dismissal were clear. 
Brian Close (having declined the 
subterfuge of resignation) was said to 
exhibit a single fatal flaw, the dislike 
of one-day cricket. That was the 
explanation “ chosen to save the 
players face.” When the going got 
tough at last Saturday’s annual 
meeting, the player’s face seemed less 
important. 

Close, the county members were told, 
was reluctant to encourage young 
players. He had been impolite to the 
Lancashire chairman—a man so well 
known to Mr Sellers that no one, it 
seems, thought of asking Close for his 
version of the incident. He had some¬ 
times ignored the committee's wishes. 
There was even the direct smear. 

None of this enhances cricket’s 
reputation as a game which encourages 
loyalty, courage and sportsman.ship. 
But something was done last Saturday 
to re-establish relations between the 
Yorkshire County Cricket Clul) and 
the twentieth century. Mr Jack Mewies 
and his protest movement are, in the 
words of the county .secretary (the 
third in io6 years), “something entirely 
different from anything ever known 
F)efore.” 

No longer are Yorkshire members 
told “we know who is the champion 
county irrespective of what team 
happens to be top. of the table.” 
The complacent belief dn inevitable 
supremacy has gone. Criticism may 
still be treason, jbut now it may he 
successful treason. 

The Velaiguez 

Over-priced, 

ovdr-prized 

— yB —:- 

national operation of the 
Qent^^^>prevent a Minting going to 
the TTnited States was, ironically 


enough, for a Velasquez in 1906 ; 
£45,000 was raised to keep the Rokeby 
Venus in Britain. But the Government 
was absolutely right to refuse to give a 
special grant towards the purchase of 
his portrait of Juan de Pareja, sold 
at Christie’s for £2.3 million last 
November, despite the National 
Gallery’s pleas. The Reviewing Com¬ 
mittee on Works of Art was also quite 
right to recommend that the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry should 
withhold an export licence for three 
months. The Velasquez came well 
within at least one of the Waverley 
committee’s criteria for such recom¬ 
mendations ; it is undoubtedly of out¬ 
standing aesthetic importance. An 
export licence lias duly been withheld 
until March 23rd, so that there would 
be a chance for the National Gallery 
to try to drum up support. 

But special grants must depend 01; 
much stricter criteria ; in 1969-70 these 
were made for two paintings by Stubbs 
and the Cadboll cup, all of British 
origin. It would be far too insular to 
suggest that this should be the only 
criterion. Nor has it been ; the govern¬ 
ment gave a good deal of help towards 
the purchase of a (probahlv over¬ 
priced) Tiepolo ceiling for £409,000 
early in 1969, and a Leonardo cartoon, 
which was sold by the Royal Academy 
for £8oo,()()() in 1962. But it does help 
to reinforce the conclusion that this 
Velas(|uez, by no means the onlv one 
in Britain, is just not worth the iiionev. 
Everyone will have different ideas on 
better wavs of .spending the money, 
hut it is worth remembering that, for 
example, the annual budget for the 
pre.sent phase of the urban programme 
ib only £5 rnillion-£6 million. 

The argument that most of the 
money would return to the Treasury 
anyway in death duties is falla¬ 
cious ; those would have to be paid, 
whoever was the buyer. Of course, 
the boom in art prices cau.scs problems 
for museums (although they can take 
advantage of it by doing a bit of selling, 
too). I'he National C^allcry’s annual 
purchase grant is only £480,000. But 
the Government does not deserve the 
abuse of the art world. The total pur¬ 
chase grant for all museums has been 
doubled, to £2.2 million a year, and 
the Arts Council’s budget increased by 
£2.6 million. When the Government’s 
expenditure programmes for 1970-71 
to 1974-75 were outlined in last week’s 
white paper, the arts showed an annual 
increase at well over twice the average 
rate-—even when some income from 
museum charges had been taken into 
account. 
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Cetacea _ 

A whale of a row 

The Natural History Museum has been 
blubbering like anything. One of the 
latest products of the Law Commis¬ 
sion’s thankless task of clearing out the 
decayed bits of obsolete legislation from 
the statute book is the Wild Creatures 
and Forest Laws Bill, which reached 
the committee stage in the House of 
Lords on Thursday. Nobody supposed 
this to Idc a remotely controversial bill 
until the Natural History Museum 
spotted that it aboli^es certain crown 
prerogative rights over wild creatures : 
to w'lt, “ royal fish.” White swans are 
to remain royal ; they make nice 
presents for visiting presidents. 

Royal fish means .sturgeon and, with 
fine zoological inaccuracy, whale. 
Whales, to make things even more con¬ 
fusing for the uninitiated, include 
porpoises and dolphins. At present, any 
stranded whale, as royal property, lias 
to be disposed of liy the Receiver of 
Wreck. He, as a matter of habit, notifies 
the Natural History Museum, which 
thereby has steadily built up a sizeable 
amount of knowledge about cetacea, 
which it feels is now threatened. 

But what happens in Scotland ^ 
I'hcre, whales are not royal fish, unless 
it re(]uircs “ a wain with six o.xen ’’ 
to drag them ashore—which is more 
helpfully translated as meaning they 
are over 2^ft long. These are very 
rare fisli indeed. Just the same, ail 
coastguards are asked to report strand- 
ings to the Roval Scottish Museum, 
and, on the whole, do so. If strandings 
are reported less often in Scotland, it 
is, as tlie Royal Scottish Museum points 
out, rather because the Scottish coasts 
are less densely inliahited than because 
whales which strand themselves north 
of the border are not royal fish. The 
real job is to get the thing buried or 
towed out to sea before it stinks to high 
heaven. This bill will lay the responsi¬ 
bility squarely and sensibly on the 
public health authorities. "Lhe plain 
fact is that in both England and Scot¬ 
land the habit of notifying tlie museums 
depends on goodwill, not on law. And 
the Natural History Museum’s defence 
of its traditional monopoly looks rather 
less admirable, when it explains it is 
afraid a change 40 the law might mean 
that local authorities would hand the 
odd whale over to its schools’ or 
colleges’ biology departments. Lord 
Cranbrook’s pariiamentary champion¬ 
ship of the museum does more credit 
to his enthusiasm for science than to 
his logic. 
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A spring in the step of the Portuguese 

The guerrillas for whom 
the tide is ebbing 


len years ago this week guerrillas of 
the Movimento Popular de Libcrta^So 
de Angola (MPI^A), armed with 
machetes and muskets, attacked a jail 
in Luanda, the capital of Angola. 
Their attack was the first in a guer- 
nlla war that has continued ever since 
and which has inspired other move¬ 
ments, not only in Angola, but in the 
other F'ortuguese colonies of CJruinea 
and Mozambique as well. 

Ten years later the tide of war 
seems quite clearly to have turned, for 
the moment at any rate, in favour of 
the Portuguese. Of course, it is never 
easy to say what “ control ’* of territory 
means in a guerrilla war. Where the 
bush IS thick or the ground swampy 
nobody in Africa has ever really con¬ 
trolled very much. Territorial control 
IS anyway of less importance than the 
control of population. He who takes 
the taxes, runs the schools and operates 
the clinics is the true master In large 
parts of Ctuinea and smaller parts of 


Angola and Mozambique there have 
been periods when it was the guerrillas 
who could claim the ascendancy. But in 
the past six or eight months they have 
been, by their own admission, going 
thiough some hard times. 

This is particularly true in Mozam¬ 
bique. There the Frente de LibertagSlo 
de Mo<;ambique (Frelimo) was once 
well organised in Cabo Delgado and 
Niassa provinces and in Tete, where 
Its energies were largely directed against 
the building of the Cabora Bassa dam. 
But the assassination in 1969 of Dr 
Eduardo Mondlane, Frelimo*s leader, 
and the subsequent leadership troubles 
within the movemcrtt have encouraged 
the Portuguese to redouble their efforts. 

Last June they launched a new 
offensive which continued until the 
coming of the rains in November. With 
bombers, bulldozers and Alouette 
helicopters, 50,000 soldiers and para¬ 
troopers poured into northern Mozam¬ 
bique and captured at least 16 Frelimo 


c^mps, each large enough to have ki 
own system of social services. As 
^ result the Portuguese claim that 
Frelimo has now all but stopped 
military activity in Tete and Niassa 
provinces, having lost 650 guerrillas 
killed and 1,800 prisoners captured for 
a loss of 132 Portuguese. ^ 

A hard core of about i,qoq gueiriffaf 
is said to be holed up in Cabo Delgado 
province and others exist in smaller 
bands elsewhere. Certainly Frelimo 
operations are continuing ; a Portu¬ 
guese communique on Monday 
reported the rout of between aoo and 
300 guerrillas in Tete. But its activities 
have clearly been curtailed, and will 
remain so if the Portuguese tactic of 
building a network of roads along the 
frontiers with Zambia and Tanzania 
IS successful. 

Success has been less dramatic in 
Angola, but here, too, there have been 
changes. The most important is that 
there is no longer much activity in 
the rich coffee-growing area around 
Carmona in the north, where the 
guerrillas pulled back into the moun¬ 
tains years ago. The centre of conflict 
has shifted to Moxico in the east. This 
reflects the ever-diminishing dynamism 
of Holden Roberto’s Govern© Revolu- 
ciondrio de Angola no Exilio (Grae), 
one of the three main Angolan guerrilla 
movements. Based in the Congo capital 
of Kinshasa, it alone has enjoyed Presi¬ 
dent Mobutu’s support. But this 
appears to be on the wane ; Mobutu 
is more than happy to let the front 
move south-east to Moxico, where two- 
thirds of the Portuguese forces a^e 
now garrisoned. This has taken -the 
heat off his frontiers and has resulted 
in improved relations with Portugal. 

Two other guerrilla groups operate in 
Angola. But neither Grae nor the 
UniSlo Nacional para a Independ^ncia 
Total de Angola (Unita)—whicli fights 
under Jonas Savimbi in the south-east 
—has gained the official seal of 
approval of the Organisation of African 
Unity. This is reserved for the MPLA, 
unquestionably the most effecrivc of 
the three. Led by the poet/AgOstinho 
Neto, it has several thousand guerrillas 
in eastern Angola and several hundred 
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in Cabinda. Like Frelimo, it runs 
schools, clinics and other services. 

As in Mozambique, the Portuguese 
have recently made an extra large 
effort in Guinea, the territory where 
in the past they have fared least well. 
There they claim to have captured 
last year almost a third of the active 
forces of the Partido Africano da 
Independencia de Guine e Cabo Verde 
(PAIGC), led by Amilcar Cabral. 
General Spinola, the Portuguese com¬ 
mander, will also have received solace 
from the sacking in November of the 
PAIGC offices in Conakry, the capital 
of neighbouring Guinea. But the war 
is still very much alive and here more 
than elsewhere it is fought on both sides 
not just with bombs and bullets but 
with medical and social services. 

Will it continue ? Optimism is run¬ 
ning high in Lisbon, where it is 
believed that in Mozambique at least 
the guerrillas can soon be crushed. This 
may be putting it too high ; the 
liberation movements can probably 
survive, if not very actively, so long 
as they can use Zambia and Tanzania 
as sanctuaries and lines of supply. A 
lot depends on the degree of support 
they get from the population. In 
northern Mozambique, where the 
tribes straddle the national frontiers, 
the support may still be there, but 
farther south Frelimo has made less 
progress with the local j^ple. The war 
could intensify further in the next dry 
season. It is reported that South Africa 
has twice offered ground and air units 
for Mozambique. So far it seems that 
these have beei) refused. 

It is likely that, before it calls for 
South African support, Portugal will 
intensify non-military side of its 
campaij^^i^e offer in December of 
greater auiraomy for the overseas pro¬ 


vinces should be seen in this context. 
So should the perennial attempts to 
emphasise the strategic importance of 
the overseas territories in the eyes of 
Nato. But the support given to the 
liberation movements by some sections 
of liberal opinion in the west (last year 
the Pope gave an audience to the 
guerrilla leaders) has caused some con¬ 
cern in Portugal. This is all the more 
needling because of the argument that 
is going on in Dr Gaetano’s govern¬ 
ment about whether Portugal’s futun‘ 
lies primarily in Africa or Europe. 

Time is not necessarily on the side 
of the Portuguese. With more than 
150,000 troops in Africa, using sophis¬ 
ticated equipment, including chemical 
herbicides in Angola, between 45 per 
cent and 55 per cent of Portugal’s 
annual budget goes on defence. Two 
things make this worth while in their 
eyes : the civilising mission attributed 
to the Portuguese by themselves ; and 
the £20 million trade surplus generated 
by Angola, the main factor in the 
elimination of metropolitan Portugal’s 
trade deficit. With so much at stake, 
neither side is likely to give up. 

France and Africa _ 

The other family 
reaches puberty 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

President Pompidou set out on 
Wednesday to visit five French-speaking 
black African countries. It was the first 
visit since 1959 W ^ French president 
to what could until now fairly be called 
France’s neo-colonial empire. It may 
also be the last. Little by little, the 
“neo-colonial” label is ceasing to fit. 

On the face of things, nothing much 


hai changed. France’s aid to its African 
eit-colonies this year will total just 
over £iop'million, a seventh tip on last 
year. M. Jacques Foccart, who ran the 
empire for President de Gaulle, holds 
the same post under his successor. 
French troops are still helping to put 
down a rebellion in Chad, and thou¬ 
sands of French teachers—their salaries 
eat up nearly half the aid budget— 
still teach African children how to add 
deux and deux. The Elys£e still receives 
its regular stream of African leaders, in 
scenes flowing with honeyed compli¬ 
ments on both sides, as tot^ly different 
as can be imagined,from those that 
occur when black Africa visits London. 

Vet false notes are creeping in. 
September’s summit conference of the 
Organisation of African Unity was a 
yery notable one. For the first time 
some French-speaking states dared to 
suggest in public that it was wrong 
for France to do what Mr Edward 
Heath was being blasted by Common¬ 
wealth Africans for inten^ng to do. 
This does not mean that French- 
speaking Africans or the French public 
are as upset about South African arms 
as the Commonwealth is. The 
Africans were satisfied with President 
Pompidou’s assurance that arms usable 
for internal repression would not be 
sold, an assurance which was sup¬ 
posedly already in force throughout 
the years when the flood of French 
weaponry included a large number of 
helicopters. In France M. Maurice 
Schumann could recently ask a Figaro 
interviewer—rhetorically, and one sup¬ 
poses unblushingly—^whether he knew 
of any other country which restrained 
its arms sales for ethical reasons. 

What the OAU incident does mean 
is that on both sides realism, not necess¬ 
arily very amiable realism, is gaining 
ground. In Africa the generation of 
leaders for whom President de Gaulle 
really was a father-figure is growing 
old. French Africa’s young men are no 
more immune to marxism than others. 
The familiar problems of development 
have already hit the two most advanced 
countries, Senegal and Ivory Coast : 
intolerably rapid urbanisation, unem¬ 
ployed graduates, even student riots. 

The men still in control cannot 
simply ignore these pressures. They 
have to meet them and, as in most 
primary producing countries, in the 
face of terms of tfade that have deterio¬ 
rated brutally in the past few years. 
This means the start of industrialisation 
with foreign capital—which will, of 
course, increase the pressures, not lessen 
them, like all industrialisation and all 
foreign investment. 
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It means also foreign aid. And here 
France, in real terms, is doing about 
30 per cem less than it was^ ten years 
ago. The French aid administraitors, 
short of cash, are finding it hard to 
complete current projects, let alone 
start netw ones. France still provides 
more than any other country, out even 
Its most favoured prot^g^ do not think 
It provides enough. And M. Pompidou 
must reckon with his French electors, 
who, by and large, tend to think the 
opposite. The French have not been 
subjected to the systematic criticism 
from Africa that has encouraged so 
much hard-nosed “ let them stew in 
their own juice” reaction in Britain. 
But they are just as prone to this 
feehng, as the row over Algerian oil has 
demonstrated, and they have far fewer 
professional liberals to counteract it. 

Sekou Tours’s Guinea, of course, has 
been the bad boy of French Africa 
since it said no to General de Gaulle in 
1958 and had its telephones yanked out 
in reprisal. But there was a strong 
additional whiff of “ what else do you 
expect, just down from the trees ” in 
the outcry against the recent judicial 
murders there from a French public 
and press which have not been visibly 
moved by the nasty stories and nastier 
photographs published in a few left- 
wing and right-wing weeklies suggesting 
that French troops in Chad are capable 
of much worse than judicial murder. 
The actual reaction to the Chad mini¬ 
war is no less indicative * every time 
another Frenchman gets killed, a few 
more voices ask what France is doing 
there. M Pompidou has in fact told the 
Chad government that French troops 
will be out this year. 

This is the climate in which the 



I won, did I ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN EAST AFRICA 

Slowly General Idi Amin, Uganda’s 
new ruler, has been gathering together 
some of the reins of power loosed 
during the coup on January asth. On 
Tuesday he announced the names of 
the new council of ministers. Of the 
17 members, only two are soldiers, three 
aie politicians and the rest civil ser¬ 
vants. The council has no particular 
tribal bias ; and the Buganda, Uganda’s 
largest and most influential tnbe which 
was prominent in its support of the 
coup, has only three representatives. 
General Amin has created a separate 
defence council and vested all le^la- 
tive powers in himself. But he has been 
slow in getting things under way. 

During this procrastination Dr 
Obote, the ousted president, has been 
frantically working from neighbouring 
Tanzania. He has successfully per¬ 
suaded surrounding governments to 
withhold diplomatic recognition and 
has secured pledges from Tanzania, 
Somalia and Guinea that they will 
continue to recognise him as president 
of Uganda. Those African elder states¬ 
men, President Kenyatta of Kenya and 
Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia, 
have reserved their opinions. Like Presi¬ 
dent Mobutu of the Congo, they have 
adopted less doctrinaire economic poli¬ 
cies than Dr Oljote’s supporters ; they 
probably have some sympathy for 
General Amin. 

But the general, who has difficulty 
with English, Uganda’s official lang¬ 
uage, lacks much of the skill which 


kept Dr Obote in powor* alitady 
conupitted a few eitort. fiy aQel^ng;, 
only two days after assuhfing 
that Tanaanian troops were preparii^ 
an invasion from the soudi and later 
diat Sudanese foites \yefe planning a 
similar invasion from the north, he 
lost some credibility with sceptical 
governments. More significant pmapa 
has been his long de&y—nine qnys^ 
in assuming the powen that Ko xiugl(t 
have taken within a few houm of the 
coup. These surprises may merely be 
attributable to pyer-cautiousness ; but 
General Amin has yet to show evidence 
of Mlitical finesse. 

Certainly it looks more and more 
as if there was little preparation for 
the coup. The general and Dr Obote 
seem to have been bent on a disaster 
course since last September and it was 
only a question of who would strike 
first. Surprisingly, the generally shrewd 
Dr Obote was one move behind. He 
has not lieen the only one to suffer ; 
Mr Basil Bataringaya, the former 
minister of internal affairs, and 
Brigadier Suleman HusSein, the former 
chief of staff, are both in Luzira prison 
for their alleged parts in Dr Obote’s 
“plot” to remove General Amin. All 
other former ministers are, however, 
free, and 55 political detainees have 
been released. No one knows how many 
others have been taken into detention, 
or how many have lost their fives. 

One possible casualty from the events 
of the past two weeks is the east 
African economic community of Kenya, 
Tanzania and Uganda. The opposition 
of President Nyerere of Tanzania to 
the regime in Kampala may make it 
impossible for the three heads Of 
government to meet. 


French president began his ten-day 
trip to Mauretania, Senegal, Ivory 
Coast, Cameroon and Gabon. France 
and black Africa are at the start of 
that painful stage which the Common¬ 
weal entered some dozen years ago, 
when the father-and-son relationship 
of a former empire breaks down as the 
sons grow up. M. Pompidou is not 
likely to follow the worse 
instincts of his public* and just b$ well : 
many of these sons, iti population 
and resources, are. midgets lii^o will 
never escape the need for scRiiebody’s 
helping hand. But the visi^ though it 
may be replete with the cliches of the 
past, probably marks a break with the 
past as well. Tne notiop of a woridwida 
Franedphonie strefdfinK fi^m ^ NbW 
Caledonia to Quebec, th. R 
conference was devoted bUft 
never get off Ae grouncSl, the 
French empire is slowly going^wlder it. 
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South West Africa 

Squatter's right ? 

The offer of a plebiscite for the 650,000 
inhabitants of South West Africa is the 
latest development in the seemingly 
endless saga of that forgotten country. 
For the sixth time in 22 years the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague is considering the problem. On 
this occasion the United Nations has 
asked for an advisory opinion on the 
legal consequences for UN member 
states of South Africa’s occupation of 
the territory. The occupation has Con¬ 
tinued since 1919, when the mandate 
for the former German territory was 
given to “his Britannic majesty, to be 
exercised on his behalf by the govern¬ 
ment of . . . South Africa.” 

Considerable self-confidence is being 
shown by South Africa in offering a 
plebiscite, even though it is not yet 
known whether voting would be 
according to the principle of one man, 
one vote. But apart from the 110,000 
whites, South West Africa’s population 
has shown little liking for rule from 
Pretoria. It is therefore doubtful 
whether agreement could be reached 
between the proposed committee of 
experts, appointed by the International 
Court, and the South African govern¬ 
ment on the details of a plebiscite. 
This makes the offer look very much 
like a public relations exercise. 

Such an exercise is most necessary 
at this time. South Africa has refused 
to comply with the UN vote of 1966 
which terminated the mandate for 
South West Africa. And now the com- 
p>osition of the International Court, 
which in 1966 came to an inconclusive 
deciMon on the legality of South 
Africa's occupation, may have changed 
to South Africa's disadvantage ; so 
Pretoria claims. But its complaints 
about the partiality of the judges have 
been smartly dismiss^ 

The result may ^erefore Confirm 
the UN resolutions terminating the 
mandate. This in itself would not 
change matters very much. An advisory 
opinion is not mandatory and the 
western powers would refuse to employ 
force—the only means by which South 
Africa could' effectively be t&}ddged. 
But thfjre are ^ suggettioti^^>wat the 
Ameiic;£ns snl^lit '^pport less drastic 
methods, &ch as the removal from 
the register of international treaties of ^ 
^ d^utite-taxadon agreefnents involv- 
ing S6|i|b West Africa. (Double- 
taxatidnl|[reementy have to be regis¬ 
tered me NatidU^ 

ing to ti1|ternational law.) This would 


be a deterrent to new investment. 

The United States has already taken 
steps to discourage further American 
involvement in tlie territory, including 
the denial of credit guarantees for 
trade in South West Africa. And the 
American move has very probably 
helped to persuade the west German 
government to defer its own decision 
on whether to provide credit guaran¬ 
tees for the joint Anglo-German 
uranium development project at 
Rossing. This leaves Britain in an 
isolated position. The recent contract 
between the British Atomic Energy 
Authority and a subsidiary of Rio 
Tinto-Zinc for the supply of South 
West African uranium involves the 
investment of £150 million. If the 
World Court recommends UN members 
to refrain from economic contacts with 
South West Africa, Britain will be even 
more exposed. 

Berlin 

Blocked 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

On March 14th 1.7 million west 
Berliners will elect a new city 
parliament for the next four years. 
Some 120,000 will be eligible to vote 
for the first time. Willy Brandt, the 
federal chancellor and a distinguished 
former mayor, went to Berlin last 
weekend in order to launch the Social 
Democrats’ election campaign. 

The west German chancellor’s 
presence in the city provided the east 
German communist regime with yet 
another pretext for holding up civilian 
traffic, mainly lorries, on the roads 
through the Democratic Republic to 


and from Berlin. But even before the 
delays—^whkh began on January a7tlv 
—east Berlin had objected to the 
arrival of a group of Free Democrat 
parliamentarians, and to that of Presi¬ 
dent Heinemann, who had gone there 
primarily to open a traditional federal 
agricultural show. 

East Berlin, backed by Pravda, 
Izvestia and Radio Moscow, continues 
to maintain that west German poli¬ 
ticians and civil servants have no right 
to “ meddle ” in west Berlin—“ a 
separate political entity on the territory 
of the German Democratic Republic.” 
Five days’ harassment of autobkhn 
traffic ceased in the early hours of 
Monday morning, by which time 
President Heinemann and Herr Brandt 
were back in Bonn. But it is quite 
likely that obstruction will be renewed 
when other politicians from west 
Germany turn up in west Berlin 
between now and March 14th. 

It would be a nasty jolt for Herr 
Brandt and his government’s con¬ 
troversial Ostpolitxk were the Social 
Democrats to lose tlieir absolute 
majority in west Berlin next month. 
So it was all the more to be expected 
that in his speech in the Ernst Reuter 
hall last Saturday night Herr Brandt 
should have reassured the uneasy 
west Berliners of his determination to 
make a satisfactory Berlin settlement 
an indispensable condition for ratify¬ 
ing Bonn’s non-aggression treaty with 
Moscow. The latest disturbances, he 
said, had shown again that there could 
be no real relaxation of tension in 
Europe until tension had relaxed in 
and around Berlin. The three western 
allies, he added, were giving Bonn their 
full support. Co-operation between the 
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Go ahead. 

Sit tight 
if you want to. 

But to some people, sitting tight in a cramped, crushed 
and limited site just didn't make sense. Packed out they 
packed up—and moved to East Kilbride. 

Already, some 2^ million square feet of custom built 
and 'off the peg' factories have provided breathing apace 
for 49 engineering companies They have tax concessions. 
Government grants, an expanding labour supply—and 
most important—still more room to grow 
Employees enjoy the benefits of high quality rented 
houses, plenty of recreational facilities for leisure time, 
plus ail the advantages of life in a thriving new town. 
Technical assistance is available too, from the National 
Engineering Laboratory incorporating the Institute of 
Advance Machine Tool Technology. 

It's not difficult to see why our 49 go-ahead companies 
have found more than enough elbow room in 
East Kilbride. 

Who's going to make it a round fifty? 

Contacti^ 

George B. Young 
General Manager. 

East Kilbride Developmipt Corporation. 

Norfolk House. East Kilbride. Scotland. 

Telephone: East Kilbride 28708. 

East Kilbride 
Developn^ C#SE 
Corporation 
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rOHN A. COLEMAN 

Sonlor Ptfrtner 

Adler, Coleman B Company 

VISCOUNT Do L'ISLE 

Cholnnoii 

Phoenix Assurance Company, Limited 
RALBH K. GOTTSHALL 
dMUrman of the Board 
Adas Chemical Industries, Inc. 

ROBERT V. HANSBERGER 
President and Chairman 
Boise Cascade Corporation 

REESE H. HARRIS. fR. 

Chairman of the Trust Committee 
GABRIEL HAUGE 
President 

HENRY H. HENLEY. JR. 

President 

Ciuett, Peabody B Co., Inc. 

JOHN E. HEYKK. JR. 

Cholrman 

The Brooklyn Union Cos Company 

BARRON HUTON 
President 

Hilton Hotels Ceiporation 
WILLIAM F. LAPORTE 

Chairman of the Board and President 
American Home Products Corporation 

WOLIAM L. LINDHOLM 

Rxecutive Vice President 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 

BIRNY MASON, JR. 

Chairman of the Boord 
Union Carbide Corporation 
JOHN P. MoGlLLICUDDY 
Vice Choirman of the Board 
R. E. MoNBlLL. JR. 

Chairman of the Board 

OBOSOB B. MUNROE 
President 

Phelps Dodge Corporation 
EUGBNB S. NORTHROP 
Heie Canoain Conn. 

RICHARD 8. REYNOLDS, JR. 

ChOirmon of the Board 
Reypolde Metals Conpony 

RQWntT W.RARN6FF 
Chairman. President and Chlhf 
Bxscuflye Offlder, RGA Csfparatlon 

WALTER F. THOMAS 

Vice Choinnon of the Board 
LYNN A. TOWNSEND 
Chalmon of the Board 
Ghryeler carp 9 ration 
NATHAN H. WENTWORTH 
Chairmda of the Boord ond PrfeldenI 
The Continental Corporation 
GEORRE O. EIPP 
freetdmkand Chtai BkebiitlM Offioet 
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four western governments was of “ a 
scarcely precedented intensity.” There 
was complete unanimity over “ the 
criteria and contents of a settlement 
which could be called satisfactory.” 

It is in these unpromising circum¬ 
stances that the ambassadors of the 
lour powers responsible for Berlin are 
due to meet again on Monday for 
the 14 th time. At their last meeting 
on January iqth they got nowhere ; 
Me Abrassimov testily insisted that the 
western proposals for reducing the 
federal presence were inadequate, and 
that it should be the business of the 
two sovereign (merman governments 
alone to work out an agreement on 
transit traffic to Berlin. 

It looks very much as though further 
compromise is impossible for the time 
being. This week the four western 
governments were considering ways of 
retaliating should Berlin traffic he 
interrupted again. Halt east German 
lorries m the west ? Reintroduce the 
full rigours of the allied travel boa»<'l 
from which cast Germans wanting 
to visit Nato countries used to have 
to obtain permission ^ Adjourn the 
Berlin talks indiffinitely ? None of these 
contemplated reprisals is an easy one. 

Some sanguine souls in Bonn like 
u think it will be decided at the 
Soviet party congress on March 30 th 
that Herr Ulbricht should be induced 
to make concessions for the sake of 
bringing about a European security 
conference. But the latest unrest in 
Poland has reinfoiced Herr Ulbricht’s 
warnings against the dangers of dis¬ 
mantling barriers between the two 
(ierrnanies. He is in a strong position ; 
and so long as he sticks to it the main 
plank in Herr Brandt’s foreign policy 
is in danger of coming to pieces under 
his feet. 

Poland _ 

When the workers 
start to stir _ 

Order reigns once more in Poland’s 
Baltic provinces. But it is a new kind 
of order and probably only a temporary 
one. Mr Edward Gierek, the n,ew party 
leader^ can claim to have got the 
strikers back to work. But he had to 
shelve the new wage scheme that had 
precipitated the trouble, and to promise 
an inquiry into the shooting. He also 
had to ^end nine hours on, J^uary 
24 th arguing‘with^ freely elect^ dele¬ 
gates of the Szczecin workers, to recog¬ 
nise the strike committee (since reiiCined 
the workers’ commission) as a represen- 
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Gierek meets his hard-hats 


tative organ, and to promise that all 
regional bodies both within the party 
and in the factories will be renewed 
through free elections. It is this last 
promise that he cannot really keep. 

To put off the managerial reform 
and then reintroduce it in a simplified 
form may not be impossible for 
the new Polish regime. To allow the 
workers to have a real say in public 
affairs is quite a different matter. 
Freely elected factory councils with 
real power would represent a challenge 
to the whole system of rule throughout 
the Soviet world. To understand why 
Mr Gierek ever made such a pledge, 
one must go back to the bloody week 
that began on Monday, December 14 th. 
What Poland then faced was not just 
riots in its coastal towns, but a regional 
uprising. 

I’he story of that week can now he 
understood more clearly thanks to the 
local daily Glas Wybrzeza (the Voice 
of the Coast), which has made an 
attempt to piece together the course 
of events. Its report is of course written 
from the point of view of official law 
and order, but it does not conceal the 
scale of the crisis, and it confirms some 
very important points. 

The first point is that it was essen¬ 
tially a workers’ rising. It all started 
in the Gdansk shipyards. Shipyard 
workers and dockers formed the back¬ 
bone of the crowd that marched on 
the town. Protected by the helmets 
they wore and carrying hooks and 
other weapons, they were the spear¬ 
head in the ensuing battle. The report 
claims that “hooligans” exploited the 
situation but it admits that, when the 
militia intervened and the first 
casualties occurred, other factories were 
paralysed by strikes and other workers 
rallied around the shipyard men. 

The second interesting point is that 


the' workers imptwieed^ 
oi^gatiisatbns. T%e dBkfM 
command broke down 
start. The workers reinvented tifeir 
own form of democracy, {iach'ihop 
elected delegates who, in thm; formed 
a strike committee. Party mmbership 
was not a bar to election, but neither 
was rank in the party regarded as a 
qualification. In the &czecin shipyard 
strike committee, for example, there 
are seven party cardholders out of 38 
members. 

Third, the eye-witness report brings 
out the extraordinary darmg of the 
cro^. On the Tuesday when soldiers 
besieged in the Gdansk party building 
fired a warning burst through the 
window, their shots were greeted “ by 
a chorus of laughter from the crowd 
in the street.” The next day “ a group 
of voung people decides to run at the 
tanks to test the reaction of the 
.soldiers. ... It ends in tragedy. . . . 
There are two dead and 11 wounded.” 
The following morning, when the 
fiercest of the fighting took place near 
Gdynia's railway station, the young 
people once more seemed unimpressed 
bv the tanks. 

Mr Kociolek, in a speech on January 
8 th, admitted that 42 people were 
killed. Unofficial reports mention 
hundreds of dead, and the number of 
wounded may have run into thousands. 
The violence of the repressive action 
in Gdansk and Gdynia did not prevent 
the fighting from spreading 200 miles 
westward to Szczecin. The reshuffle at 
the top on December 20 th brought an 
end to the fighting but not to the 
unrest. I'he new leaders at first thought 
that things would quieten down after 
Mr (Jomulka’s fall. A sit-down strike 
in Szczecin and the threat of new 
clashes forced Mr Gierek to visit the 
Baltic ports in person and make the 
concessions that he did. 

So it is clear enough why Mr 
Gierek had to give his pledge. Why 
can he not keep it ? It might seem 
natural that the people should rule in 
the “ people’s democracies.” But the 
basic difference between communist 
theory and practice is being strikingly 
illustrated at this moment by the pre¬ 
parations for the Soviet .party congress 
to be held on March 30 th. On paper 
everything should flow from below, 
from the party cell right up to the 
congress. But everybody knows that 
it all works the other way round, that 
delegates are not really elected but are 
selected by the higher leadership.,.* 

Poland had already experimented 
with workers’ councils after Mr 
Gomulka’s return to power in 1956 . 
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The failure of that experiment showed 
Hs incompatibility with the political 
system. After only two years of preca¬ 
rious exutence the councils survived 
in nothing more than name. A recent 
survey showed that in many councils 
the representatives of the administration 
were more numerous than the workers, 
and that meetings were held only three 
times a year. In the wake of the 
Gdansk rising there may be an attempt 
to revive them, but they are likely to 
become victims once again of the same 
contradiction. 

Mr Gierek’s government cannot 
tolerate such a source of parallel 
power, and neither can the rulers of 
other east European states. They have 
all watched the Polish developments 
with intense anxiety because similar 
troubles coidd hit them. The logic of 
the economic reforms which are being 
introduced, however timidly, through¬ 
out the area points in the same 
direction. More prerogatives for man¬ 
agement imply a revival of the labour 
movement. The Polish workers from the 
Baltic ports may not be able to hold 
the ground they have gained for very 
long, but they have written in blood 
a major attempt to make their stand. 

Russia _ 

False alarm? 

It has never been fun to be a Jew in 
Russia. But the Leningrad trial in 
December of Russian Jews accused of 
hijacking a plane to leave the country 
raised the spectre of the start of another 
official Jew-bashing campaign. They 
were, however, being tried for a speci¬ 
fic offence of hijacking—for which an 
international convention had shortly 
before recommended severe penalties. 
So that trial alone could not be con¬ 
sidered a test case. 

But the trials of Jews planned in 
Kishinev, Riga and Odessa for early 
January were expected to provide 
proof one way or another. In these the 
charges were less specific—“ zionist 
propaganda ” and ** anti-soviet activi¬ 
ties the proceedings might therefore 
have revealed whether or not a politi¬ 
cal campaign was beihg mounted 
against Jews. But on January 6th the 
trials were postponed. There is now a 
good chance that they will not take 
place at all—ffiough the accused are 
still detained. 

'Nor has there been a total clamp- 
down on the emigration of Jews, as 
was jfe^icted after the Leningrad 
trial/V^e three millionth migrant to 
Israel,y ceremoniously welcomed at 


l^ydda mrpottpn January i ith, was an 
aagin^r Lmingrad.- Perbq^ 

Israeli figur^. on the flow of Russian 
Jews to luael been kept dehb^- 
ately low So af nbt 0 embarrass the 
Ruswns, whM Arab atfies are opposed 
to any sWemhjJ: of Intel's numbers. 
Thus ffie Israeli figure of i,oqo Russian 
refugees in 1970 is probably too small. 

Its s^l no fun to be a Jew in Russia, 
but it may not be quite as bad as was 
feared. 

ArrAs talks _ 

The race isn't over 

It would be very good to be able to 
report that the nuclear arms race is in 
the doldrums. Many people may well 
have got the impression th^t it is. 
Throughout the greater part of last 
year, the race was all too visibly going 
strong. There were repeated warnings 
about the speed with which the 
Russians were deploying their gigantic 
SS-9 missiles, which can carry 25-mega¬ 
ton warheads. In apparent response, 
the Americans began to equip their 
missiles with multiple independently 
targetable re-entry vehicle (Mirv) war¬ 
heads ; the Senate, after a lot of pulling 
and hauling, was induced to authorise 
a new stage of development of the 
American anti-ballistic missile (ABM) 
system ; and there was talk of a new 
undersea long-range missile system 
(Dims) involvmg large deep-running 
submarines that would be able to fire 
Mirved missiles 6,000 miles. 

Meanwhile, the two superpowers’ 
strategic arms limitation talks (Salt) ran 
for four months in Vienna and six 
weeks in Helsinki without getting any- 
wheire near agreement. And time alk) 
ticked away ominously without any 
signs of progress toward the safeguards 
agreements that must be concluded if 
the non-proliferation treaty, which 
came into legal force last March, is to 
have any real effect in curbing the 
spread ot nuclear arms. 

If we now have a sense of having 
moved into calmer waters, this is partly 
because in December the Americans 
revised their estimates of Soviet SS-9 
deployment. The revelation that the 
monster weapons were not being 
installed at the rate previously indi¬ 
cated, and that Russia was therefore 
not on the point of becoming able to 
wipe out nearly all the Minuteman 
m&Sles in the United States, has pro¬ 
duced calls in Washington for a match¬ 
ing slowdown of the American ABM 
programme. 

But the question has been compli¬ 


cated by reports that the Russians, at 
the Salt talks, had reacted positively to 
only one suggestion in the Americans’ 
package proposals : the idea that ABM 
systems migfat be limited to the pro¬ 
tection of the two national capitals. 
Moscow already has ABM defences of 
a kind. Washington has none, and last 
year Congress ruled against giving it 
any. Bo there is now speculation that 
the Nixon Administration may seek 
congressional approval of a defence 
system for Washington while slowing 
the pace of work at the four ABM sites 
in the north-west—intended to protect 
the Minuteman bases there—^for which 
approval was given last year. 

But the cynic might ^so say that 
the doldrums feeling arises in part 
from the simple fact that there are now 
no arms control negotiations in pro¬ 
gress. Undoubtedly meetingis like the 
Salt talks, if they achieve nothing else, 
do help to focus attention on the dis¬ 
turbing reality of the continuing amis 
race. A three months* recess such as 
the talks have now sunk into (they arc 
to be resumed in Vienna on March 
15th) is liable both to take the whole 
problem out of the headlines and to 
give the impression that there is no 
need to hurry. Unfortunately the need 
to hurry remains as great as ever. 

Canada _ 

A dark horse for 
Ontario ? 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 
After nine successful years of running 
Ontario, Canada’s wealthiest province, 
Mr John Robarts is stepping down. 
Five cabinet ministers will contest the 
succession at the leadership convention 
between February loth and 12th. 

Nobody can deny Mr Robarts his 
successes. For the leader of a Conserv¬ 
ative party that has had .27 years in 
power, he has kept up an impressive 
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momentum of social change. And 
thought critics remember how he vainly 
fought Ottawa to pMj 5 ?yent the intro¬ 
duction of “ medico,has shown 
he is not simply dazzled industrial 
growth and blind to hupian problen^iS. 

None of his would-be sdtiMSsors has 
thought up a theme to eclipse the 
poster of paradise used in the Ontario 
tourist campaign, so four of them 
have taken to emphasising how far 
short of paradise Ontario still falla Mr 
Darcy McKeough, the most righ^wing 
contender, has urged the imposition m 
stricter immigration contJiols to Cut die 
number of unemployed. Three darker 
horses have been running slightly off 
the Robarts course : Mr Allan 
Lawrence, the minister for northern 
affairs, has plugged the “ Ontario 
first *’ line ; Mr Robert Welch, the 
provincial secretary, has promised to 
pay more attention to the people and 
less to civil servants ; and Mr Bert 
Lawrence, the financial and commer¬ 
cial affairs minister, has performed a 
minor volte face by wooing the student 
vote and asserting that a higher quality 
of life (the current catch-phrase) 

“ won’t be realised by paving the whole 
of southern Ontario.” 

In many ways the darkest horse is 
the front-runner, Mr William Davis. 
Everyone knows that in eight years as 
education minister he has amalgamated 
countless school boards and now claims 
for his ministry some 43 per cent of the 
provincial budget. But beyond that 
hardly anything is known of this 41 - 
vear-old lawyer. He has run a de¬ 
fensive campaign, avoiding outright 
declarations on all issues from 
economic nationalism to regional 
government. Nevertheless, it seems 
likely that this competent but 
mildly mysterious man, whose most 
expansive campaign gesture was to 
sport a trillium flower—the Ontario 
emblem—on his tie, will next week 
become one of the most powerful men 
in Canada. 



Still civil 


Mr Demirel, Turkey’s prime xninistei', 
has been given a breathing-space-—^and 
a free hand to push through his 
proposed measures to curb the anarchy 
of tihe campuses. This is the upshot of 
the recent deliberations of the national 
security council, which aroused widc»* 
spread speculation that a military coup 
itlight “te imminent. For the moment at 
least the generals have reaffirmed their 
faith in the parliamentary process— 
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though the man-in-the-street views it 
with scant respect. 

But behind ,tbis manifestaikSEMi of 
political soi^s^tiOn there were, of 
course, calculations of self-inter^t. 
The military chiefs know that a 
junta would find the country’s socw 
and economic problems just as intract¬ 
able as the poUtieUns have done. They 
know too a mUit^ coup might 
only lead in dtiC end to a lOKsinter-coup 
by younger and more radical officers. 
And the generals ^nuinely see them¬ 
selves as the enstomans of the Ataturk 
reformist tradition. 

' So the ball is again in Mr Demirel's 
court, at a time when his own position 
is parlous in the (extreme. As a result 
of defections frOm the Justice party 
Over the past year^ he lacks a majority 
in both houses of parliament. The 
several law-and-order bills which are 
about to go before parliament in the 
next few days could get pushed 
through with the help of the smaller 
parties and factions, and the independ¬ 
ents ; but there will be a thunderous 
chorus of protest from many sources, 
both within parliament and without, 
before they are enacted. Dev-genc (the 
revolutionary youth movement) may 
be about to launch a sustained cam¬ 
paign of urban terrorism ; and Turkey 
could get ensnared in the old vicious 
circle of violence and repression. 

Mr Demirel’s basic problem is that 
he finds himself leading a weak and 
disunited party of the centre, at a time 
when the tone and tempo of politics 
are increasingly being set by extremist 
factions, both in parliament and on the 
campuses. The army has given him a 
vote of confidence, of sorts. But that 
may be only temporary. The ugly anti- 
American demonstrations at Izmir at 
the weekend —44 students were arrested 
—are hardly a happy augury. 

Indonesia _ 

How to win _ 

President Suharto is sticking to his 
word. Sort of. He promised Indonesians 
their first general election since 1955 
and elections there will be. But the 
closer it gets to the July 5 th poll, the 
clearer it is that jfakarta’s military 
government is taking few chances with 
Ae popular will. 

To begin with, the 1969 election law 
gives the government a blocking 
minority in parliament in the form of 
307 members appointed by the 
prerident. These will include an 
unspecified number of soldiers who 
are otherwise barred from participating 
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Suharto plans it ilka a ganaral 


in politics. The remaining 613'mem¬ 
bers will be directly elected from 
among the lists of nine parties and one 
party-like conglomeration. This curious 
t)ody, called Sekber Golkar, is Presi¬ 
dent Suharto’s other main guaranis 
that the election will bring no un¬ 
fortunate surprises. 

Sekber Golkar is a federation of 
trade, professional and regional organi¬ 
sations, known in Indonesia as func¬ 
tional groups. Representatives of these 
groups now sit in parliament as 
appointed members, but in July they 
will stand as candidates in the oidinary 
way. ” We are not a government party 
but we support the government,” the 
president of Sekber Golkar explained. 
It is not a party because civil servants 
are forbidden by law to join political 
parties and civil servants form one of 
the major functional groups. But it is 
openly government-sponsored and 
promises President Suharto substantial 
support. At the top of its 
list are two of the best known figures 
in Indonesia, the foreign minister, 
Adam Malik, and the government’s 
economic overlord, the Sultan of 
Jogjakarta. 

The appointees and functional 
representatives between ffiem are 
expected to provide the president with 
a comfortable majority in botfi houses 
of parliament. But the government 
wants to be extra sure. So, planning 
its campaign like a military exercise, 
it has set out to win over or take over 
the opposition. . , 

First the government turned its 
attention to the Nationalists, the laigest 
political party, which waa. founded 
by Sukarno and has long been 
v^icle for Indonesian nauonalist and 
radical sentiment. If there were to be 
trouble from the left during the elec* 
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This demonstration against dearer petrol got the wrong sort of ignition 


' the' Nationalists were as likely 
a source gs any. The president’s^snp- 
portcrs scotcl^d this possibility last 
July by manoeuvring a Suharto man 
into the party chairmanship. Now the 
party is talking of an outright alliance 
with the government. 

Next the government involved itself 
in the internal wranglings of the new 
Indonesian Moslem party^ the Parmusi. 
It succeeded in getting a government 
minister appointed party chairman. 
The party then proceeded to split into 
two rival factions, and is now consi¬ 
dered out of the running as a serious 
opposition force. 

The most recent example of govern- 
nienital politicking was the inst^lation 
of a former information minister as 
chairman of the Indonesian journalists* 
association ; this disregarded the claims 
of a rival candidate that he had already 
been constitutionally elected. This 
rival, the respected journalist Rosihan 
Anwar, is taking his case to court but 
meanwhile the journalists’ association 
has been divided and weakened. 

The election regulations make it 
easy for the government to restrict 
potential challengers in straightforward 
legal ways. All candidates must be 
vetted by a government-appointed 
election committee. Extremist parties, 
chief among them the communists, 
have been banned and at least 2 
million former communist supporters 
have been disfranchised. But for all 
these limitations, another 57 million 
Indonesians will be getting the chance 
to choose their national and local 
legislatures for the first time in more 
than 15 years. 

In fact, the election need have no 
immediate impact on the operations of 
the government since by custom 
Indonesia's parliament rarely votes ; 
its method is consultation and consen¬ 
sus. But it will have the power to elect 
the president when President Suharto’s 
term is up in 1973. Which is why he 
is leaving so little to chance. 

Philippines _ 

Let's keep it within 
the family 

FROM OUR MANILA CORRESPONDENT 

The common observation that what 
the Americans do this year the Filipinos 
do soon after is proving to be right 
once again. The parallels between the 
fate of President Johnson in his second 
term and that of President Marcos in 
his are ^lieooming sharper and more 
ominous I Us each week passes. Mr 
Marcol, tfike 'hiv Johnson, had earned 


the reputation of having headed a 
wheeling and dealing but successful 
administration in his first term and 
was consequently re-elected with a 
huge majority. 

But then came an equally massive 
popular revulsion caused by wide¬ 
spread fear even among his supporters 
—and especially the flailing free-for-all 
press of Manila—that Mr Marcos was 
iK>t going to use his last years in office 
to bring in the reforms needed to cut 
out the endemic corruption in the 
administration and reduce the glaring 
inequalities of wealth and opportunity 
among 37 million Filipinos. It was 
said that he was thinking of founding 
a dynasty by making tlie country 
accept his wife Imelda as his successor. 
Mr Marcos has repeatedly denied 
these allegations. 

Besieged by student demonstrations, 
and daily abuse on the streets and in 
the press (where 50-odd columnists 
indulge in a strident crescendo of 
vituperation), Mr Marcos decided to 
lie low in Malacanang Palace, refusing 
to meet the press. He is hoping that 
the harsh medicine he has prescribed 
for the ailing economy, including a 
savage 54 per cent devaluation of the 
peso and stringent import and 
exchange restrictions, will take effect 
within the year and help him to polish 
his public image. 

But Mr Marcos has lost a lot of his 
credibility. Last month, rattled by a 
week-long strike by taximen and 
jeepney drivers who were protesting 
against higher petrol prices imposed by 
oil companies to offset steeper taxes, 
Mr Marcos resorted to a strange and 
for him uncharacteristic manoeuvre ; 
he tried to divert the anger of the 


drivers’ unions and the militant 
students from himself and direct' it 
against what he called “ pressure 
groups ” and “ oligarchies.” He said 
he had “ tolerated them all this time 
but no longer.” And when people 
began to ask who these.sini.ster forces 
weie and why he had tolerated them 
so long he named the millionaire family 
of his vice-president, Mr Fernando 
Lope?. Mr Lopez tlien resigned as 
agriculture minister (retaining the vice¬ 
presidency to which he was elected, 
American-style) and set his family 
newspapers to attacking Mr Marcos 
more vigorously than ever. 

This public quarrel has damaged Mr 
Marcos’s reputation even further 
because of the deep-seated Filipino 
lielief in pakikisama —the kind of 
delicacy between friends which obliges 
one to cover up and protect the other 
come what may. And it has not 
succeeded in stemming student anger. 
Although the violence that was 
expected to follow last week’s state of 
the union address did not take place, 
two students and a policeman were 
killed this week as militants came out 
on the streets again. 

Mr Marcos seems badly shaken and 
has exposed the ragged ends of his 
nerves on occasion — as when he 
publicly alleged that the Manila 
Electric Company had deliberately 
blacked out the city to prevent him 
from going on television, or when he 
bluntly accused the Lo^ family of 
“ fomenting assassination.** But with 
three years to run and a very deter¬ 
mined wife b^nd him, the cham:es 
are that Mr Marcos will do his best 
not to oblige those who want to see an 
end <4 him. 
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Statement of Condition December 51, 1970 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks.$ 644,268,648 

Investment Securities 

U. S. Government Obligations. 140,159,539 

U. S. Government Agency Obligations . . 60,653,192 

Obligations of States and Political 

Subdivisions. 189,5 78,613 

Other Securities .. 4,256,721 

Federal Funds Sold and Securities Purchased 

Under Resale Agreements. 5,000,000 

Loans. 852,907,000 

Bank Premises and Equipment. 21,477,752 

Customers' Acceptance liability. 28,275,597 

Accrued Interest Receivable. 14,123,938 
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Tot»i^. $1,966,184,14^ 
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pledged finf various purposes as required or permitted by law 
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Aiming high for 1972 

Washington, DC 


There are three salient features of the 
two bulky documents that President 
Nixon has just sent to Congress—^his 
Budget and his Economic Report. First, 
government spending is already 
stimulating the economy and will con¬ 
tinue to do so through mid-1972, in 
spite of the fact that inflation has been 
only barely curbed by the recession 
of 1970. Second, the government has 
set ambitious targejto for economic 
growth, jobs and prices in the 18 
months ^ead and its forecast that 
they will in fact be reached has 
aroused considerable scepticism. Third, 
the President has again emphatically 
forsworn any systematic form of 
incomes policy as a means of influen¬ 
cing the behaviour of prices and wages, 
saying that he will not imp^ ^formal 
controls and adding: ^ 

Neither do I intend to rdy upon an 
elaborate facade tlikt seems wage 
and price control but is not. 

The 1972 Budg^et deserves the over¬ 
worked term “historic” not because 
it is once again the biggest ever but 
because it is the first in which a 
President-—as it happens, a Republican 
President—has embraced openly the 
modem concept of the “full-employ¬ 
ment budget.” This is essentially a 


method for establishing the appropriate 
level for government expenditures with¬ 
out regard for the revenue which is 
actually expected to be collected. If 
the state of the economy calls for 
stimulus, as it does now, expenditures 
are set at the level of hypothetical 
full-employment revenues—the tax 
income that would be produced if the 
economy were operating with 4 per 
cent of the labour force unemployed 
(instead of the present 6 per cent). 
If the economy docs well, the 
deficit will be smaller ; if it does less 
well, the deficit will be larger. But that 
is acceptable ; the President said: 

In this way, the Budget is used as a 
tool to promote orderly economic 
expawon, but the impact of the 
resulting actual deficit is m shaip con¬ 
trast to die inflatioxiary pressure created 
by the deficits of the late ’sixties, which 
were the result of excessive spending 
that went far beyond full-employment 
revenues. The full-employment budget 
Idea is in the nature of a self-^filtog 
prophecy : by operaiting as if we were 
at full employment, we wHl help to 
bring about that full employment. 

Mr Nixon also emphasised another 
important element of the full-employ¬ 
ment budget that is not always 
appreciated. While it justifies deficits 


in conditions like the present, it also 
sets a far firmer outer l^t on govern¬ 
ment spending than did the looser 
concepts of the past. The President 
said ^at the government diould never 
spend more than full-employment 
revenues except in a war emergency. 

In any event, the estimate of full- 
employment revenues established the 
spending figure in the Budget for fiscal 
year 1972, starting next July ist, of 
$229.2 billion, a rise of $16.4 billibn 
or 7.7 per cent from the current year. 
The President chose to be highly 
optimistic about the economy in this 
calendar year, though conceding it 
would inevitably fall short of achieving 
full employment. This yielded him an 
estimate for revenue of $217.6 billion 
and an estimated deficit of $11.6 bil¬ 
lion, still a one and following a 
massive deficit in the current 1971 
year ; this is now forecast at $18.6 bil¬ 
lion. Anyone who predicted evep as 
recently as five years ago that a 
Republican President would accept 
two such consecutive deficits would 
have been regarded as crazy. 

Within the spending total there were 
no important surprises. Defence spend¬ 
ing will rise a little after two years of 
decline, in part to cover higher pay 
for the armed services but also to cover 
a small increase in real terms in pur¬ 
chases of weapons. None the less, the 
services will settle at a lower level than 
before the war in Vietnam, as 
measured by such tests as aircraft- 
carrier task forces and army divisions. 
On the domestic side there are 
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numerous increases in spending on such 
things as the abatement of water pol¬ 
lution, medical care for Vietnam ex- 
servicemen and law enforcement. But 
the biggest single item is the proposed 
new revenue-sharing programme which 
would give the states and towns 
$3.5 billion in the first year with no 
strings attached. This, of course, has 
to be enacted by Congress ; if the pro¬ 
posal is blocked, as seems entirely 
possible, and if Congress does not sub¬ 
stitute some other form of spending, 
the Budget will be that much less 
stimulative starting late in 1971. 

I'hc Economic Report laid out the 
Administration’s case for optimism 
about the economy. The prediction is 
for a gross national product of 
$1,065 billion this calendar year, which 
is $15 billion to $20 billion higher 
than the great majority of the private 
forecasts. Of the growth of 9 per cent 
in terms of current dollars, a little over 
4 per cent would be the result of 
higher prices (a better performance as 
regards inflation than the rise of 
5.3 per cent in the index in 1970) and 
a little less than 5 per cent would be 
real. Such an achievement would mean 
that unemployment would start to 
decline as the year goes on and the 
Economic Report sets a target for mid- 
1972 of the unemployment rate 
“ reduced to the 4^ per cent zone ” 
and inflation “ declining to approach 
the 3 per cent range.” 

I'he Council of Economic Advisers 
concedes that its projection for this year 
is ambitious—indeed, that it is the 
absolute outer limit of the achievable. 
After noting the standard forecasts for 
the gnp which are in the range of 
$1,045 billion to $1,050 billion for 
1971, the council says: 

This is a possible outcome. However, 
it seems more likely that with present 
polici(*s the outcome would be higher 
than that and could be as high as 
$1,065 billion. 

In suggesting such an outcome the 
government’s economists are relying 
not so much on foreseeable move¬ 
ments of specific sectors of the 
economy, such as private consump¬ 
tion and business investment, but 
rather on a “ seat of the pants ** feel¬ 
ing that economists traditionally under¬ 
forecast a recovery. No one in Wash¬ 
ington can say where the upward 
thrust will come from to bring a 
$1,065 billion gnp ; there is just a 
hunch that it is likely to happen. 

The Budget, that is fiscal policy, will 
clearly be doing its bit. Monetary policy 
is more doubtful. The Economic 
Report f^ps short of saying what some 
membw of the council believe : 


namely, that the Federal Reserve Board 
should permit a substantially faster 
growth of the money supply this year 
even than the historically high increase 
of 5.5 per cent last year. The CEA 
suggests, wishfully perhaps, that the 
rosy world of $1,065 billion can be 
achieved with the central bank doing 
no more than now. In any case, there 
is good, though unofficial, evidence 
that a .solid majority of the members 
of the Reserve Board, including the 
chairman, Mr Arthur Burns, is strongly 
opposed to any big increase over the 
present rate of growth in the target 
for the money supply. But this may not 
matter all that much. There is now an 
ample supply of credit, interest rates 
have undergone the steepest decline in 
a short period in history and a case 
can be made, to cite the remark of 
one member of the board, that the 
Federal Reserve has already “ shot its 
wad,” meaning there is not much more 
for it to do. 

In a sense, it is not of eaith-shaking 
importance that the $1,065 billion tar¬ 
get may not be reached, so long as the 
economy is clearly expanding through¬ 
out the year. What is troublesome is the 
price and, particularly, the wage front. 
But, while again pointing to the danger 
if last year s rate of increase in wages 
does not moderate, the Economic 
Report and the President’s message 
which accompanies it are as dogmatic 
as ever in rejecting either mandatory 
or voluntary controls in wages or prices. 

The report leaves open the likelihood 
of presidential intervention in the 
limited number of cases where govern¬ 
ment regulations themselves influence 
market supply ; a recent example was 
the increase in steel prices, after which 
the President threatened gently to per¬ 
mit more imports. But there will be no 
wage-price review board, as advocated 
by Mr Burns, and no setting of stand¬ 
ards of acceptable behaviour. This 
could well be a sound decision, par¬ 
ticularly given the prospect that the 
trade unions will pay no attention 
whatever to any form of voluntary 
restraint. But the situation leaves the 
disconcerting possibility that 'inflation 
in 1971 may not, after all, abate as 
hoped and that the pains and miseries 
of 1970 may have been in vain. Ameri¬ 
cans, while wishing Mr Nixon well in 
his forecasts for growth this year, will 
be keeping a wary and suspicious eye 
on the price statistics. To the big 
majority of Americans who have not 
suffered from unemployment the test 
for the President will be whether he 
can, in fact, reduce inflation signifi¬ 
cantly. 


Kettle of fish 


Tainted by mercury or not, tuna fish 
are still worth fighting for. No sooner 
had this year’s season opened off the 
Pacific coast of South and Central 
America, where the warm shallow 
waters attract shoals of the big fish, 
than Ecuador began hauling in tuna- 
boats from the American fleets based 
in San Diego and San Pedro, Califor¬ 
nia. This has happened year after year, 
but last month the catch was the 
biggest ever: in less than four weeks 
17 boats were brought in to port and 
their owners fined over $700,000. 
Luckily, although shots were fired, no 
blood was shed this time. 

Like the majority of the countries 
of Latin America, Ecuador claims 
sovereignty over the sea up to 200 
miles from its coast ; the United States, 
like most maritime countries, is satis¬ 
fied, for nearly all purposes, with three 
miles, extended to 12 for fisliernfen. 
In 1969 the American Tunaboat 
Association, an influential pressure 
group, persuaded Congre.ss to adopt an 
amendment to the Fishermen’s Protec¬ 
tive Act which requires' military sales 
and credits to be cut off from countries 
which seize American fi.shing vessels. 
J^ast week Washington invoked the 
amendment, as it has before, and 
hinted that economic aid might be 
jeopardised as well by the need to 
reimburse the boat-owners. 

This time, however, Ecuador 
brought up big guns. It complained 
to the foreign ministers of the Organ- 
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iMion of American States, which by 
chiance was meeting in Washington, 
that the United States was violating 
the organisation’s charter by using 
**Coercion” against a fellow-member. 
Feeling ran high and, in public at 
least, Ecuador had the unanimous sup- 

E ’[>rt of the Latin American countries. 

uckily agreement was reached at the 
weekend to reopen the negotiations on 
fishery rights which were started last 
year between the United States, 
Ecuador and the two other countries 
chiefly concerned, Peru and Chile- But 
Ecuador is still defiant ; it has ordered 
the United States to withdraw its 
military mission. 

Whether any final agreement has 
been brought closer is doubtful. 
American fishermen, equipped with big 
modern boats, catch most of the 
yellow-fin tuna (the commercial variety) 
taken off South America. Ecuador, 
Chile and Peru insist that they must 
protect their coastal resources. The 
three Latin countries are prepared to 
issue 45-day licences to foreign boats 
(at $20 a ton of fish) but the United 
States discourages fishermen from pay¬ 
ing the fee because, it says, this would 
amount to recognising the 200- 
mile limit. There is some hope that 
a United Nations conference, due to 
n;icet in 1973, may clear up the law of 
the sea. Much more than fish is at 
stake. 


Science looks up 

The new federal Budget is the first in 
five years to call for a rise in funds for 
scientific research. President Nixon has 
given his blessing, after prodding from 
his new science adviser. Dr Mward 
David, to a request for $16.7 billion 
for projects classified as research or 
development. The total rise, an increase 
of 7.6 per cent over the corresponding 
request last year, is good news for the 
scientific community which has been 
hard hit by the steady decline in 
federal support since the peak year of 
1967. But even better news as that 
more money than ever before has been 
earmarked for universities. Their share, 
if Congress approves, will rise by nearly 
Ij per cent to $1.9 billion and the 
fun^ will come in greater measure 
thai^j^ver from the so-called civilian 
agenaes, rather than the big three 
agencies dedicated to the special pur¬ 
poses of national defence, space 
rebeaich and atomic energy. 

, AH of the budget of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
research and development. 
NWMPthe most conspicuous item on 



David did wail out of tha Budgat 


the science spending list, although the 
Department of Defence will spend far 
more—$8.5 billion—on what is called 
R&D. The request for the space agency 
is down only slightly from last year. At 
$3.2 billion, the space budget bears 
only one major cut—the entirely 
expected reduction of funds for manned 
lunar exploration ; these will drop 
from $1.2 billion to $843 million as 
Project Apollo draws to a close. The 
rest of Nasa’s plans continue almost 
unaltered. Its pet project, the space 
shuttle in which it hopes to enlist some 
investment by European governments, 
is allotted $100 million in the budget ; 
this is enough to get the engine off the 
drawing b^rd into metal but not 
enough to do the same for the airframe, 
and perhaps not enough to convince 
the doubtful Europeans that the shuttle 
is a safe investment. 

The Administration is proud to point 
to its request for an increase of $116 
million for the National Science Foun¬ 
dation, which dispenses funds for basic 
scientific research. The total to be 
asked fot the NSF is $622 million, a 
sum with which the Administration 
hopes to accomplish three things : to 
provide a source of money for research 
projects once subsidised by the Defence 
Department, to re-direct federal funds 
toward specific research work con¬ 
ducted by individual scientists rather 
than toward the support of universities 
or graduate students in general and to 
encourage academic science to tackle 
the problems of the environment. 

‘All in all, the science budget strives 
to use science tp cure society. The 
National Institutes of Health are 
intended to have $^1.2 billion more, 
with a special $100 million to be made 
available solely to' speed the fight 
against cancer. The requests for 
‘activities related to problems of the 


environiment have risen By one-third 
to nearly $5.5 billion and the request 
for the new oceanographic agency will 
give it $10 million more than was spent 
on the same work by a number of other 
agencies last year. There are big rises 
marked for research in agriculture 
crime detection, birth control, high¬ 
speed ground transport and education. 
But the new money will not work any 
miracles. It will not cure unemploy¬ 
ment among scientific professionals ; 
nor will it halt the sharp reduction in 
federal support for candidates for 
doctoral degrees. 


Texas spectacular 

Naw York 

Texas has been visited by a juicy finan* 
cial scandal which could have far 
reaching political ramifications in the 
state. Not since the days of Mr Billie 
Sol Estes and his non-existent fertilis/jr 
tanks has Texas seen anything like the 
current stock fraud case in which the 
names of the Governer, several astro¬ 
nauts and even the Houston Jesuit 
Fathers figure. The S^urities and 
Exchange Commission charged last 
month that 13 Texas companies and 15 
individuals had taken part since 
January, 1967, in a “scheme and con¬ 
spiracy ” to sell unregistered shares, 
principally in three Texas companies. 

The defendants, who include a Dallas 
broker, Mr Michael Ling, the brother 
of Mr James Ling, of Ling-Temco- 
Vought fame, and a former Attorney 
General of Texas, arc accused also of 
having made false and misleading 
statements concerning the companies 
whose stock was sold, chiefly two 
Texas-based life insurance companies. 
In addition, a number of high ranking 
Democratic politicians in Texas, 
including the present Governor, are 
involved in the controversy surrounding 
the case, although they are not named 
as defendants. 

Republicans have their knives out. 
The central figure in the case is Mr 
Frank Shaip, a Houston banker and 
property developer who is said to have 
owi^/ or controlled three banks, the 
insurance companies and several of the 
other companies named as defendants 
in the case. Mr Sharp and a group of 
co-'defendants haiK denied in court that 
they violated the securities laws. There 
was a run on the Sharpstown state 
bank, which had $81 million on deposit 
and which Mr Sharp controlled, after 
it was named as a defendant in the 
suit. The bank has been closed down 
and it being liquidated by the Federal 
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Dep^ rntofa^'g^atk^m k 
the bigge»i«inglft li^^bqumtioix^ m 
the 37-year histoiy of ihe FDIG. 

Figuring prominently in the caee^ 
the SEC Cjhatges, were eflbits by tbe 
defendants tb have the Texar Legisla¬ 
ture pass a measure that would have 
enabled state banlb to be insured by a 
state-chartered insurance 'company 
rather than bv the federally-operated 
FDIC. The suit alleges further mat ibe 
defendants “ in furtherance of this 
proposed legislation ^ caused large 
sums of money to be loaned to certain 
legislators, legislative employees and 
members of the executive branch and 
arranged for them to acquire unregis¬ 
tered stock in the National Bankers 
Life Insurance Company. According 
to affidavits filed with the suit several 
of these individuals obtained loans at 
the Sharpstown Bank ^ or at two 
smaller Dallas banks also controlled by 
Mr Sharp and used the proceeds to 
acquire the stock. The suit goes on to 
charge that the defendants then sold 
the stock on behalf of these holders at 
prices greater than the amount of the 
loan, some of it to the unwary Jesuits. 

The bills to permit state insurance 
of banks in Texas were passed by both 
houses of the State Legislature in 
September, 1969, but w>ere ^vetoed by 
Governor Preston Smith. The Governor 
is identified in testimony ^ one of 
several officials who profited by the sale 
of National Bankers shares. But in 
testimony before the SEC Governor 
Smith denied that he had been offered 
anything either to sign or to veto the 
bill and said that he vetoed it because 
It was unsound legislation. 


House room 


Last summer the Department of Justice 
tackled the biggest private landlord in 
New York City when it charged that 
the Lefrak organisation, with 250,000 
flt^ts, discriminated agaimt black people 
by concentrating them in a small num¬ 
ber of its buildings. Last week the 
d^aitment dropped its suit after 
winning its point. The Lefrak group 
agreed to post fair housing notices on 
its buildings and to let any vacant 
flat to the first-comer who put down 
a deposit of $25, fecording ^ on^a 
time-clock. Furthermore, as' mts m 
white blocks fall vgcant Negro tenants 
will be informed ; the ms^t 50 families 
which move will be rewarded with 
a rent-free month in their new flat. 

Such smali victories do not com¬ 
pensate, however, for the failure of 
the federal government the 




' Poor law politics 

PROM A CORRCSPONOiNT IN CAMPORMA 

A federal proginunme which provides 
free legal sendees to the poor, 
especially to poor farm workers, hgs 
created new tensions between the Nkon 
Administration and the ultra- 
consenrative Mr Ronald Reagan, the 
Governor of California, who speaks 
more and more for the party's right- 
wing. The Admimstration and Mr 
Reagan were already at odds over 
assistance to the poor and over the 
President's proposals for reforming the 
system. The (^vemor is the leading 
opponent of Mr Nixon^s plan to assure 
a minimum income to all poor families. 

Just after Christmas in the sharpest 
single blow that has been directed at 
the poverty pragramme, the C^emor 
vetora a grant of $1.8 million from the 
federal government for Califpniia 
Rural Legal Assistance, the Office of 
Economic Opportumty's most active 
programme of legal help for poor 
people. OEO can oVer-ride a 
gubernatorial veto and has done so in 
Florida and Missoun But when the 
deadline was reached last week OEO 
said nothing about the veto; it simply 
announced that it was giving CRLA 
$900,000 to enable it to conmnuc 
operating for another six months. 
During this period a federal commission 
will examme Mr Reagan’s charges 
against the service. The Governor has 
rejoiced publicly in his victory ** and 
says that the grant was made to wind 
up GRLA. But federal officials insist 
that if the commussion clears the young 
poverty lawyers, they will get the rest 
of this year's federal money Even so, 
the compromise has not molhhed the 
liberal Senators who have been holding 
^ the confirmation of Mr Frank 
Cfarlucci, CEO's new head, to bring 
pressure on hun to over-ride Mr 
Reagan’s veto. 

GRLA has been praised repeatedly 
for its professionalism and is the only 
such service for the rural poor operating 
on a statewide basis. Most of OEO's 
legal offices arc in urban areas. All are 
confined, at least in theory, to civil 
disputes. The statewide scope of CRLA 
and the financial impact diat it has 
had on both private interests and state , 
agencies have made this group of 36 
young lawyers a source of acute friction 
in California. The Governor complains 
that they have repeatedly frustrate his 
efforts to curb state spending. 

CRLA claims that it has been suc¬ 
cessful in 86 per cent of the cases 
which it has b|ou^t. It blocked a 
Rttgan cut in funds fof Medi-Cal, the 
state agency which pays for health care 
for those who cannot afford it It 
secured tiie expanrion of the free milk 
programme in schools and increased 
free school lunches for poos chikheO. 
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It also forced intelligence tests tb 
given to diildren in a langiuge which 
they understood, even if uiis was not 
English, and won voting rights for 
Spanish-speakmg people. In 1968 it 
a stop to the pmcticc ot bringing' in 
cheap Mexican lahonc for fanna It 
compelled mwers to provide drinking 
water and lavatories in the fields anq 
to pay fann hands at least the^ state 
minimum wage of $t.6^ an hoiur. This 
case alone probably increased ^farm 
costs by $27 million a year. 

The Supreme Court has ensumd 
legal representation for all impoverished 
defendents in criminal cases, but the 
OEO legal services provide represen¬ 
tation in civil cases, so that the poor 
can initiate suits to establish their rights. 
This is a sinking innovation and it has 
had a marked impact on entrenched 
interests—big growers, landlord^ 
chemical and electricity firms-^as wdl 
as on the state and federal governments. 
Mr Reagan's veto is widely viewed as 
retaliation for CRLA’s successes. 

Most of the time of the OEO lasers 
is devoted to the problems of individual 
clients. But the legal service has also 
brought class actions, in which benefits 
won for a few clients have be^n 
extended automatically to ^ laige 
numbers, sometimes thousands, 'of 
others. These class actions have parti¬ 
cularly irritated Governor Reagan. 

But a whole barrage of charM 
against CRLA has been drawn up by 
one of his aides, the highly consen^tive 
head of the state OEO office, Mr Lewis 
Uhler, who used to be a member of the 
John Birch Society. It is only a couple 
of months since the direemr cf 'legal 
services in Washuiglm was diSmisMd 
for opposing orderf whi<^ hq,contended 
would subject the promtmne to local 
political interference. This seems to be 
exactly what Governor Reagan is trying 
to establidi. Yet the state bar asaoda- 
tions which opposed his veto insiat that 
independent lawyers are essential If the 
poor arc to have »tfat access to the 
courts that other Americans, enjoy. 
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real ^ nettle—^the way suburban com¬ 
munities use zoning regulations and 
bulling requirements to keep out 
hoiising for ,people , of low and 
moderate incomes. Mr Nixon, who 
knows where his political strength lies, 
has pron^d that there will .be no 
"forced integration" of the suburbs. 
Cities are not so favoured ; no one 
has jumped in to stop the Department 
of Housing from cutting off federal 
funds totalling $307 million from 
Cleveland because the city council has 
not been able to find any sites for low- 
income housing ; wherever it looks, 
whites or middle-class blacks object. 
Yet federal housing subsidies continue 
to flow to suburbs and small towns 
which are lily-white. 

While the federal government 
ponders its policies, a branch of the 
United Automobile Workers and the 
National Committee against Discrimi¬ 
nation in Housing have taken the 
inidative in New Jersey, an industrial 
state which may well become a housing 
battleground. The Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany has a big plant in Mahwah, 
near Newark, which employs about 
5,000 men, nearly half of them black 
or Puerto Rican. But only executives 
can afford to live near their work. The 
rest travel as much as 100 miles or 
more a day. The town oTi 1,000 people 
requires that every house be built on 
a plot of at least one acre. The trade 
union is prepared to build low-cost 
housing, which the federal government 
would subsidise, and it has appealed 
to the state Civil Rights Division, which 
can hold a hearing and, if it so decides, 
order Mahwah to co-operate. The 
courts, the union says, are too slow. 
But that is where the case seems likely 
to end if Mahwah refuses to comply. 


Bets at stake 


New York City is taking a gamble with 
gambling ana so far the odds are 
sacked against it making a quick 
kiUing. l^e first of its betting shops 
were to open with a flourish in early 
January ; but the opening has been 
delayed tindl March by opposition from 
the owners of the race courses and the 
trade union which organises the 
workers there as well as by a series of 
problems with the computer system 
which will handle all the betting. Opti¬ 
mists are sdll hoping that the city 


wul eventually make as much as $100 
a year out of horse racing, 
ts are worried that the Off- 
Betting Gorporatiom under 



which legal bets can be placed away 
from the racecourse for the first time, 
will go the same sad way as the New 
York State lottery. This is now only 
bringing in $25 million a year com¬ 
pared with the original estimate of 
$100 million a year. 

In ^ite of these setbacks gambling 
fever is in the air among financially 
pressed states and cities. Some legisla¬ 
tors in Nj5w York State hope that they 
can win in the casino what they have 
not been able to win on the lottery for 
the state’s drained coffers. The New 
Jersey lottery was a sell-out when it 
started last month. As well as being 
a fresh source of much needed revenue 
everyone is hoping that legalised 
gambling may help to break up the 
illegal gambling syndicates. 

Off-track betting means big business 
for the city. The OTB has leased $10 
million worth of computer equipment. 
It has its own marketing team, its 
security experts, its advisers and its 
advertising agency to handle a cam¬ 
paign which may cost as much as $3 
million. There is nothing underhand 
about its betting shops ; they are called 
branch offices and they look like banks. 
Customers will be able to place their 
bets which may be as low as 25 cents 
either directly through the shops 
or through a telephone account after 
depositing $25 and a code name. 

With so much money at stake the 
failure of the OTB to get off the 
ground is no laughing matter. Mr 
Howard Samuels, the head of the cor¬ 
poration, is fighting hard to save the 
day and a heavy financial loss. But it is 
of small copifort that he should now 
admit that the law which created the 
OTB needs revision. Even if he wins the 
immediate battles he still has a large 
number of trials ahead of him. One 
particular worry is that hardened gam¬ 
blers will still stick with thear illegal 
neighbourhood bookies. Where the 
bookies win over the OTB is that they 
can extend credit which the OTB is 
not allowed to do ; they also handle all 
sports while the OTB is confined to 
horseracing and they make possible the 
evasion of mcome tax on winnings. 

Owners of the race tracks are far 
less confident than the bookies that they 
can hang on to their old clients under 
the new system, since betters will no 
longer need to come to the course. The 
owners aigue that the resultant 
decrease in their takings will qot be 
compensated for by the 1 per cent 
they will get on all bets made through 
the OTB. The union fears that any 
decline on revenue will mean lay ofis 
for its members. 
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Lashing the oargif! 

.k 

When the fint of America’s new c^siT 
of Lash (lighter-aboard-ship) cargjp 
vessels sails out of New York on her 
maiden voyage to the Mediterranean! 
she will carry with her the hopes of 
all those who are working for the 
rejuyenatbn of the American merchant 
marine. Lash Italia, which is the first 
of five such ships to be commissioned 
by the Prudential-Grace Lines Inc, is 
the latest technological wonder of the 
maritime world. She is the mother ship 
of 73 barges, or ligHlcrs, which shq 
carries on bc^rd. She is equipped to 
handle containers and liquid carga 
Unlike container ships she can be 
loaded and unloaded off-shore ; the 
lighters which she carries can be loaded 
in the port before her arrival. All this 
means that the time a Lash vessel 
spends in congested docks and terminals 
is much less than that spent by a con¬ 
ventional cargo ship. As other vessels, 
however fast they may be at sea, still 
have to spend up to half their time in 
port, the saving is considerable. This, 
together with a fast cruising speed, 
shortens the whole period of delivery 
substantially. 

It has not all been plain sailing for 
the Lash Italia. Like her more tradi¬ 
tional forbears she has been plagued by 
disputes with the dockers and the sea¬ 
men. The dockers put off her maiden 
voyage by six weeks with negotiations 
over the handling of cargo on the 
lighters in the ports which are organ¬ 
ised by their trade union. Then the 
licensed deck officers went on strike, 
demanding extra crew. Prudential- 
Grace was in no position to make 
concessions to these mariners, mates 
and pilots ; the line has been under 
pressure from the federal government 
which has insisted, in its efforts to 
streamline the merchant marine, that 
crews of the new Lash vessels be kept 
to a minimum. 

Luckily for the line the deck officers 
failed to get the backing of the other 
three unions which represent the rest 
of the crew. This unprecedented idek 
of support from the other seamen’s 
unions auguts well for the future of the 
merchant navy. It has been heralded as 
the opening of a new era in labour- 
management relafions. In an industry 
which has seen much of its cargo pass 
into the holds of foreign ships because 
of its interminable disputes with its 
trade unions ^ promise of labour stabi¬ 
lity is as revolutionary as the Lash 
Italia herself. 









Themade-t 

Most airlines buy their planes off-the-peg.They look at what's 
being built, and buy what comes closest to their needs. Add a 
bit here, take off a bit there—and you're in business. 

BEA decided that wasn't good enough for Europe's number 
one airline. We wanted the planes to fit our passengers and 
suit our requirements—not vice versa. 

So first we asked people what they wanted in a plane. 
We asked you, the passengers. We asked pilots, and 
stewardesses, and engineers. 

We took Into consideration European conditions-airfield 
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measure plane. 

facilities, length of flight, climatic variations. Then we went to Hawker Siddeley, and 
showed them what we wanted. And they built it.With engines by—of course—Rolls-Royce. 

Result—theTrident fleet. Built for Europe's number one airline. Our exclusive 
team of made-to-measure passenger jets.Trldent One—for short-haul, medium 
density routes. Trident Two—for the longer runs. And completing Europe's most up- 
to-date fleet. Trident Three—for short-haul high density routes. 

That's theTrident team. Guaranteeing you a faster, 
smoother, quieter flight than any other plane in European 
service.Tailor-madeforBEA—for Europe—and for you. ^ • e 

Try one on sometime—and see how well it fits. NO-1 111 CUfOpO' 
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beginning Alcoa* ha<i main- 
talnsd the world's largest light metal 
r^mrch ar^ <^®vetopment facilities to 
widen aluminium's useful potential 
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wpwsents another exciting Sm ^ 
the marine use of aluminium. 



One nice thing 
about Alcoa ideas, 
they work. 


Because our research 
people never forget 
they’re In the 
aluminium business. 


Consider how Alcoa 
Aluminium could help 
your planning, 
your future, 
your community. 


QALCOA 


Alcoa of Great Britain Ltd 
Alcoa House, V 
Oroltwich, Worcestershire.' 
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KLM’s 747B’s are the same size 
asany other 747B. 

Same number of 
improvements. Same comfort. 
Possibly, even the same movies. 
But the difference is us. 

KLM. 


Our care, our reliability, our service. 
In the air, our service has made us famous. 
On the ground we treat you as well as in 
the air. 


KLM’s special kind of ground service. 
A helping hand. 

A friendly smile from someone who 
speaks your language. 

Someone who has time to be helpful. 


You find it any place you find KLM. 

But just because we’re the airline 
with the reliable reputation, 
don’t take us for granted. 

Test us. Try us. 

. Fly the difference. 



KLiyi 

the airlines’ wline 
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n advanced engineering in action I 
mportant work on the visueliaation 
>f ultrasound at the Tl Research 
jboratories, Hinxton Hall, near 
Cambridge, is part of a continuing 
programme to improve techniques 
for non-destructivetesting of welded 
bnd seamless steel pressure tube. 

Visualisation of ultrasound 

The programme includes the design of a 
lew generation of high-speed ultrasonic 
equipment with electronic beam steering 
/vhich eliminates the need for tube rotation 
n testing The two methods of yisualisa- 
lon developed by Tl are direct pulse 
mages using a specially-developed 
Schlieren apparatus, and computer plot- 
rng Schlieren methods for detecting de¬ 
lation of a parallel light beam caused by 
cattering, diffraction or refraction are well 
stablished. The techniques have already 
een used for the visualisation of con- 
nuous ultrasound in liquids. But Tl 
^search has led to the budding of an ultra- 
ansitive Schlieren apparatus, in which 
ulsed ultrasound may be visualised both 
1 water and in solids, with 'freezing' of the 
fave motion so that individual wavelets 
an be distinguished. 

lass tubes are used as models as their 
lastic properties are very similar to steel, 
i a glass block, ultrasound has been 
early recorded as separate pulses split 
to longitudinal and shear waves. Fre- 
jencles down to 200 kHz may be used, 
le wavelength of which is 25 times that 
ied in normal ultrasonic testing. This 
lows dimensions to be scaled up several 
Ties so that the effects of defects as 
nail as 0*025 mm can be examin^ in 
agnified form. Computer visualisation 
akes use of a standard program which 
ots the path of ultrqsqund qn$l the pulise 
tape. Power dtfferehl points in 

e wave,can a^o.t)8 indipatecJ^ so focus- 
9 efficiency oan be studied, and lens 
^ign optimised. Such theoretical studies 
a innportant as complementary tech- 
:tuesto Schlieren visualisation. 


Ultrasonic beam steering 

Development of improved ultrasonic tech¬ 
niques and equipment for production 
testing of steel tUmp has been a conjinO- 
ous process for some years at Tl Research 
Laboratories. The main requirements are 
for increased speed of testing, reduced 
tube handling, and precision to higher 
standards. 

The Tl high speed ultrasonic tester now in 
use in production has 24 probes, mounted 
in a ring, which surround the tube. These 
are pulsed sequentially, and the tube is 
slowly rotated to provide complete circum¬ 
ferential scanning. This was an important 
breakthrough compared to the slow speed 
conventional rotating tube and single 
probe method. Theoretically, the addition 
of further probes up to 72 could eliminate 
rotation altogether for many tube sizes, 
but this would lead to far greater com¬ 
plexity in setting-up procedures. In fact. 



The ultra-sensitive Schlieren apparatus 
designed and built at Hinxton Hall 

for complete 100% testing and detection 
of all longitudinal, transverse and inter¬ 
mediate angle defects, over 1,000 probes 
would necessary—an impossible pieqe 
ofoquiprtie^tMf 0roducf]obMa«. ReSMrch 
was therefore directed at new techniques 
which would reduce mechanical setting¬ 
up procedures and improve thoroughness 
of testing to meet more stringent quality 
control standards. 


Colour photo of ultrasonic pulses m a liquid taken with the 
aid of Schlieren apparatus developed by Tl 


Following computer simuletion, experi¬ 
ments were made with a phased Bfriy of 
ultrasonic transducers. Electronic switch¬ 
ing was developed so that the transducers 
could be electronically fired at correct 
time intervals relative to their distance 
from a desired focal point, and so contri¬ 
bute to a combined ultrasonic beam. This 
made it possible to utilise the array as a 
'distributed probe'. With a continuous 
circular array surrounding a tube, this 
focus of ultrasound from an arc of trans¬ 
ducers can be made to travel around and 
through the tube, providing a 100% ultra¬ 
sonic testing with no mechanical rotation 
of the tube or ultrasonic test head required. 
Transducer firing times for the various 
tube sizes have been calculated by com¬ 
puter and probes can be set up electronic¬ 
ally instead of mechanically when a tube 
size is changed. The probes were specially 
developed by Tl and are smaller than any 
used before. 

A complete experimental equipment has 
now been built comprising 90 transducers 
and associated electronics. 

This challenging work is just one 
example of the many types of funda¬ 
mental and applied research under¬ 
taken throughout Tl-—a £300 million 
group of over 100 companies produc¬ 
ing both industrial and consumer 
goods. 

laeeChtrtuChurct 

1967 Coventry Oiug 
jg% 1968TI/OED 

1969 Coventry Gaug 
UVi# 1870 Coventry Gaug 

1970 Crane Packing 

an advanced engineering group 


To: Tube Inveetmsnts Ltd, 

Information Sarviee, Bridgewater Houaa, 
Cleveland Row, St, Jemee'e, London $W1 
Please send me the publication 
Ten minutes wHll8n 
advanced engineering group. 
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Money is spiraling in toward your 
office from customers in half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

Fine. 

Except that by the time all ^ prob¬ 
lems of different curr^ndes ^04 SSerent 
forms and procedures Are spited out- 7 ' 
not to mention postal end clearance 
delays—it could be weeks befcKfayoutet 
the use of your money. 

Some exporters have small for¬ 
tunes just floating around the world. 

But even one day of unnecessary 
float time is extravagantly wasteful with 


today’s high interest rates. 

How can you get your cash out of or¬ 
bit and into some gainful employment? 

Iblk to American Express Interna¬ 
tional Banking Corporatioa 

Ws have an fotemational Money 
'Bransfer System that can slash float time 
from weete to just a day or two. Possibly 
even to same-day payment 

Here’s how it works. Ws will arrange 
to have your customer’s remittance chan¬ 
neled through his nearest American Ex¬ 
press International Banking Corporation 
branch or office. (And there’s boi^ to be 
one nearby. Ws have 48 branches and 
offices of subsidiaries in 17 countries.) 

Our worldwide coiiununications 
network takes it from there. Within a day 
or twb, the remittance can be cleared 
and credited to }rour account in your city. 
For you to use. 

I \^%11 t^r an International Money 
Ibffisfer SyMem to fit the specific require¬ 
ments of yous- 4 ^mpany. Just one phone 
caU’can start H W>rldng for you. 

Whidi brings us to ourphilosophyrtf 
international banking. Wi don’t think ifs 
enough just to help ytM do business. Ws 
want to help you do it profitably. > 
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Death by misadventure 

EUROPEAN DEMOCRACY BETWEEN 
THE WARS 

By Karl J. Newman 
(translated by Kenneth Morgan). 

Allen and Unwin, 475 pages. 84s. 

This is a profoundly important book. 
Its contemporary message could be 
overlooked behind the scholarly 
apparatus and the erudition shown 
throughout. Professor Newman of 
Cologne University explores the break¬ 
down of democracy in central Europe 
between the wars. His book is in the 
best traditions of German scholarship, 
drawing on a vast range of materials, 
vet free of metaphysical reasoning. 
Instead, there is the lightness of touch, 
and an agreeable empiricism which 
may be connected with Newman’s 
spell at Balliol in the 1940s and his 
visits to America since. ^ 

In tracing the rise of totalitarianism 
and the breakdown of democracy, the 
author is equally competent at using 
historical, political and socio-psycholo¬ 
gical explanations. With dispassion and 
acute insight he shows how the collapse 
of democracy was deliberately planned 
and brought about in Gennan>, 
Austria, and the Danubian tountries. 

The book shows the ruthless, step 
by step methods used by the fascists 
as they moved forward. Vital 
techniques were those of pseudo¬ 
legality and pseudo-legitimacy ; tlie 
careful preservation of the outer form 
of legal and democratic institutions 
whilst destroying their inner core until 
ripe for collapse. Both techniques were 
assisted, needless to say, by the constant 
use of deception and the big lie. Other 
methods were used with equal ruth¬ 
lessness, some of them of great 
complexity. The exploitation of tradi¬ 
tional loyalties and aspirations, 
shrewdly linked to the tug ’ of new 
exciting ideologies, the whole inter¬ 
woven with symbolic and mystical 
appeals, slowly brought whole nations 
to the state of corporate madness. At 
that juncture democratic institutions 
were destroyed at a stroke. People woke 
up to find liberties they had long taken 
for granted replaced by a system of 
terror, secrecy, mock’trial and political 


murder. It makes chiOiAg reatting^ ejad 
whatever the special conditsohs in 
Germany and Austria after 
are reimnded that democratic insd^- 
tions do not survive merely on a basis 
of va^e faith and highest utterance. 

It is this grim reminder that gives 
Professor Newman’s book its special 
message and relevance today., The 
spectre of totalitarianism lies behind 
many current happenings in western 
democraeies : the worship of cult 
figures, admiration for strangth and 
beauty, devoid of humanity ; toughness, 
violence and nihilism in art forms, a 
thorough contempt for the weak and 
the frail ; threats on the lives of offi¬ 
cials ; and a misty obsession with 
symbolic and occult explanation. The 
parallels should not be too closely 
drawn, but they are there. 

Despite the immense scholarship 
which Professor Newman brings to his 
work, so evident on every page, the 
book’s style does not tax the eye or 
the understanding. Much credit for 
this must be given to the translator, 
Kenneth Morgan. As anyone who 
tries to translate German works in the 
historical and social sciences must 
know, Mr Morgan’s task cannot have 
been an easy one. He has performed 
it with clarity and grace. 

Forgotten warrior 

AL SMITH: HERO OF THE CITIES 
By Matthew and Hannah 
Josephson. 

Thames and Hudson. 525 pages. 
84s. 


It is a great pity that Frances Perkins 
could not have written the life of A 1 
Smith, on which she had just embarked 
when she died. The social worker who 
was to become America’s first woman 
cabinet minister worked for reform of 
New York State’s labour laws with 
Smith when he was still a junior 
member of the state’s lower house ; 
she was one of his trusted aides 
throughout his four terms as governor 
and spoke widely for him in the tragic 
presidential campaign of 1928. She 
worked for his successor at Albany, 
Franklin Roosevelt, and found him less 
quick of mind than Smith, less straight¬ 
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forward, though more sophisticated and 
more artful. 

Miss Perkins had collected a great 
deal of material on Smith, which Mr 
and Mrs Josephson have used, but the 
present hook is almost entirely their 
work. It has fallen to them to describe 
the Smith who was a New Dealer 
before Roosevelt, who made New York 
State a leader in progressive legislation 
and spoke for the urban workers and 
new immigrants who were just begin¬ 
ning to reach political maturity. 
(Although always thought of as Irish, 
he was, in fact, pardy Italian ; the 
Alfred Emanuel of several generations 
of Smiths had once been Alfredo 
Emanuelo.) Smith forged an alliance 
with social workers and had his own 
brains trust. He put the state govern¬ 
ment on a modern foundation and was 
an early advocate of government-aided 
housing and of state development of 
hydroelectric power. In his own 
milieu—the big cities—he was unbeat¬ 
able. 

It was the small towns and rural 
areas that defeated him. Like John 
Kennedy 40 years later, Smith chose 
to meet head on the charge that his 
Roman Catholicism unfitted him to be 
president. But the country was not 
ready for a Catholic-^r for a wet ** 
(Smith favoured bringing back light 
wines and beer), although a few years 
later prohibition went out the window, 
lock, stock and barrel. Smith not only 
split the solid South, but even lost his 
own state of New York —a most cruel 
blow, particularly as Franklin 
Roosevelt, Smith’s protege, managed 
to carry off the governo^ip and, as 
it turned out, the future leadership of 
the Democratic party as well. 

Smith did not recover from the blow. 
He left politics and went into bu8inc$s^ 
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turning farther and farther to the right 
as the country followed Franklin 
Roosevelt along the path that Smith 
had originally blitzed. He ended up in 
the Liberty l^gue (a club of 
disgruntled wealthy men) and died an 
embittered old man. It was a ^d 
ending to the story of a boy who, with 
little education, and a Tammany 
beginning, scaled such heights. But 
Smith remains the first powerful 
political spokesman of ttic urban 
working-class, which was Koming into 
its own, and his career represents a 
watenhed in American politics. The 
Josephsons have done him full justice. 

Unfinished symphony 

PRELUDE TO REVOLUTION: 

FRANCE IN MAY, 1968 

By Daniel Singer. 

Cape. 447 pages. 79s. 

But it wasn’t, and it isn’t likely to 
be. The revolution that Mr Singer 
thinks the French upheaval of 1968 
was the prelude to is the moment when 
men will break out of the tyranny of 
capitalism and, neatly evading the 
even greater tyranny that has been 
imposed on so many countries in the 
name of communism, will march for- 
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ward to—^well, to what ? The fact that 
his book can be not unfairly described 
in that one .sentence is a mark of both 
its very considerable qualities and its 
central weakness. 

This is perhaps the best account that 
has yet been written from the inarxist 
bide of what happened in France in 
May, 1968, and why it happened. It 
is not one of the quickie histories ; it 
has taken its time to appear, and is 
none the worse for that. The sequence 
of events of those memorable few 
weeks comes fresh from the pages. 
There is a valuable analysis of the 
changes in the French economy, and 
the changes in French universities, over 
the past 15 years, which contributed 
to the explosion of 1968. It is a 
pleasure to say that Mr Singer was 
The Economist's correspondent in Paris 
during most of those years. This is 
also an honest book : it admits that 
the answering of old questions raises 
new ones. And this is where it is open 
to criticism. The great question about 
the revolution Mr Singer is hoping for 
never gets its answer. 

If any label fits Mr Singer, he is a 
trotskyist, and his difficulty is the diffi¬ 
culty that has always haunted that 
sub-section of the marxist camp. The 
great problem in politics is not the 
capturing of power—there are plenty 
of General Amins with enough guns 
and toughness to do that—but the con¬ 
trol of those who hold power. Mr 
Singer knows that the anarchists are 
wrong when they think that the prob¬ 
lem of power will just blow away, 
like the smoke over the barricades, 
once the revolutionaries have won. He 
also knows that the Soviet Union is 
an appalling example of what a post- 


revolitttonary monO|ioly of power leadf 
to. His own prescription fgr avoiding 
the opposite errors of anarchism and 
Stalinism iSt 'to say that govemrhent 
will have to be replaced by self- 
government at all levels ” but that 
there will also have to be a ** central 
pcriitical and economic authority ”—a 
little later Mr Singer talks of “ the 
party ”—^wbich will “ really represcql 
the will of the masses ” but whose- 
decisions, in economic matters at ai^ 
rate, will apparently be “ bindin"^ 
imperative.” 

This is no more helpful than saying 
that the right relationship between oil 
and water is a creamy blend. Th^ 
marxists are never going to solve their 
biggest problem until they accept that 
a single centre of political authority 
always produces a tyranny, but ffiat 
the alternative—the interplay of com¬ 
peting centres of power—involves the 
unplea.sant possibility that they them¬ 
selves may not get their way. There is 
a question here that they have alj 
failed to deal with, Stalin, Brezhnev, 
Mao and Castro alike. The distinction 
of the trotskyists is that they have 
recognised the question without giving 
their reply. It cannot be said that 
Mr Singer answers it, unless it is an 
answer to say that all shall be well, 
and all manner of thing shall be well, 
when the fire and the rose are one. 

Vale _ 

MY LIFE AND TIMES: OCTAVE TEN, 
1953-63 

By Compton Mackenzie 

Chatto and Windus. 208 pages. 

46s. 


For ten yeais now devotees have had 
an annual birthday present, on Sir 
Compton’s birthday, of an instalment 
of his autobiography. He has been 
spared to complete the job, at eighty- 
eight ; but he has not spared himself. 
His eyesight has been failing, though 
never his zest or optimism ; the only 
concession he has made to circums¬ 
tances is to diminish to a paragraph 
the coda which he told us in the last 
volume he hoped to add, covering the 
years to 1970, if his eyes held out. 

This volume is perhaps a little 
slighter in volume and content than the 
earlier ones ; but who else could fill 
a volume at all'^with an account of 
constant and fruitful activity in his 
eighth decade ? The same generosity, 
the,same energy, and the same pre¬ 
judices come out as before : the last 
wholly admirable if one shares them, 
disarming and stimulating if one does 
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not. The same cloud of surrounding 
iricnds and helpers, frantic battles with 
the Inland Revenue (now long lapsed 
into peace by the employment of a 
good accountant—as one always 
guessed they (ould have been), fruit¬ 
ful expenditure, unbalanced budgets, 
or rather budgets desperately balanced 
at the last minute by unceasing work. 

It IS a sad thought t^at no more 
such volumes will appear ; the only 
thing to do, on his next birthday, will 
be to go back to volume 1 and start 
again. It is as if a godfather had gone 
out of business : a godfather, but not, 
fortunately, the man, to whom one 
says vale m every sense of the word. 

Politics and the pound 

STERLING AND BRITISH POirCY 

By Susan Strange. 

Published for Chatham House by 
Oxford University Press. 373 pages. 
80s. _ 

Miss Strange is modest : she declares 
herself “ a non-expert—a hybrid rather 
than a thoroughbred.’* But readers of 
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her 1967 pamphlet on the problems of 
sterlixig will" not be surplml^ to learn 
that this irbore extensive anal]^S of its 
changing intemaitional rale in the past 
ten years or so has beeh thorekq^hly 
researched. Her conclusions for the 
future ate moderately optimistic, even 
though perhaps only in comparison 
with what has gone before. “ My guess 
is that to have British economic policies 
turn out quite So disastrously as they 
did between SuCz and devaluation, we 
should have to be cursed with very bad 
government indeed.’* Miss Strange 
believes, and how rightly, that too 
much past effort went into trying to 
achieve policy igoals that were simply 
not feasible : the real lesson of Sue/ 
was never learned. 

Status, morality, the Commonwealtii 
myth, and the habit of mind that the 
author calls the “ top currency syn¬ 
drome,” these were the essence of the 
explanations for the over-long attach¬ 
ment to the $2.80 exchange rale, a 
reluctance to apply import controls or 
export incentives, and .so on. But is 
Miss Strange right in her hope that 
British policy will be more realistic in 
the future ? She seems in favour, on 
balance, of floating the pound, perhaps 
less for the good that this might do 
the balance of payments than that it 
would surely help to disentangle 
the tangled knots that now exiat 
between British finance and politics. 
Floating could Ixi expected to hasten 
the end of sterling lx>th as a major 
international transactions currency and 
a reserve currency ; if this seems to 
leave it no role at all. Miss Strange is 
not dismayed, since she has no doubt 
that the City provides a unique 
international service and will prosper. 
But she would like to see it mapping 
out its course more clearly than at 
present, and the removal of political 
overtones could pravide the impetus. 

And if these things do not happen ? 
Miss Strange is sceptical about the 
degree to which the British balance of 
payments will benefit from the new 


Scheme of special drawiiw rigl^ in the 
International Mon^t^ o/ 
a general resort. i| it 
more HeadMe extjtange rates.' '1^ 
touches <mly briefly, oh those eonmKht 
mailret monetairy issues Shat promise 
to he much in 'the vaews jtL coming 
months. But her bob& provides an 
excellent backjpround m mem. 

King company, f 

THS OLD EAST 

By E. Keble CHahorton. 

Patrick Stephens. 316 pa^es. 6Ss. 
JOHN COMPANY'S LAST WAR 
By Barbara English. 

Collins, 192 pages, 42s. 


John Company—the East India 
Company—endured for two and a half 
centuries, growing from a small con¬ 
sortium of merchants to the most 
astonishingly powerful trading concern 
that has ever existed. Until 1814 it 
had a monopoly of trade with India ; 
until 1833 it still had a monopoly of 
trade with China. Until this latter 
date it maintained a huge fleet of 
merchantmen—in the early nineteenth 
century it possessed around 50 ships. 
Its fleet was capable of fighting a naval 
engagement on its own; in 1804, 16 
John Company ships put a fleet of 
the French navy to flight. Many of 
the East Indiamen were fat, ungainly 
and slow, particularly in comparison 
with the China clippers of the mid- 
nineteenth centuiy. But they certainly 
deserved a record of their own. When, 
some 20 years ago, Mr Kcble 
Chatterton wrote the first edition of 
his book, he filled this gap 
admirably. It is pleasant to welcome 
this new edition, with revisions a"nd 
new illustrations, of a book long out 
of print. 

In one sense, Mrs English takes up 
the story where Mr Chatterton leaves 
ofl'. His account ends with the gradual 
.sale and dispersal of John Company’s 


CUBA 

Hugh Thomas's great creative com* 
pilation"' of Cuba’s pursuit of freedom 
from 1762 to Castro’s Revolution. 


"An Important book, fascinating”^ "He always puts the 
Island’^affairs Into their proper international context"^ "Must 
contain everything worth knowing, not only about Cuba, but 
moat of the Caribbean region”^ "Essentially a social history, 
distinguished throughout by the same painstaking research, 
the same eye for colourful detail which made the author’s 
The Spanish CMI War both definitive and eminently readable”^ 

^Adsm WstBOn. AMbsssador in Castro's Havana from 1963 to 1966. Naw 
$(ttsanisn;t8tsphsn Clisaold, Sunday Talagraph. ^Norman Lewis. Sunday 
TVess; ^ Tha Timaa Utarary Suppiamant, 5 Tha Economiat. 

eYm » BROTTIBWOOOe £7 50 (£7 lOa) 
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John Compan/s Hotspur 

fleet after 1833. But the company 
survived, governing India, at least 
nominally, until the Bengal mutinies 
destroyed the peculiar, detached way 
in which the British government ruled 
India through a business enterprise. 
Mrs English deals with John Com¬ 
pany’s Persian engagement at the very 
end of this period, in 1856. But there 
18 more than a few years between these 
two books. Mr Chatteiton’s is full of 
gallant sailors and splendid ships, of 
die romantic perils of the sea voyage 
to India. Mrs English has a pungent 
style and a keen sense of the ridiculous ; 
her lively account is full of pig-headed 
Victorians, to whom the name diplomat 
can only be given in irony, of the 
unhappy litde navy that the company 
still possessed, rotting in the Persian 
Gulf, and of an army that triumphed 
less by brilliance of its commanders 
than by the miserable incompetence 
of the Persian army, fighting “ a futile 
war, about a city no one in England 
had heard of, and a woman no one 
much liked.” 

Still questing 

CAMELOT AND THE VISION 
OF ALBION 

By Geoffrey Ashe. 

Heinemann. 233 pages. 63s. 

Mr Ashe has made a small comer 
for himself in the matter of Britain. 
WMi the exeavations at South Cadbury 
the non-academics stole a march on the 
daih age historians—or at least stole 
the Arthurian limelight from them. The 
academics hit back, with a good deal 
of grumbling in the correspondence 
coluonns of the newspapers about the 
hubbub being raised over a few broken 
faeces of Tintagel-type pottery found 
oh the site of C^bi^ ctme, but there 
is no doubt that k n Mr Ashe, as 
secretary and chronicler of the Gamelot 
|!)»8eaidte\ committee, who is on the 
lyiimfiBwirit Aheady author oC 
four |BIBm of Arthuriana, his latest 


book is assured of at least some over¬ 
flow of the publioity that surrounded 
the Cadbu^ dig. 

In fact, since die archaeologists found 
what they found remarkably quickly^ 
the juice of their discoveries was 
squmed into Mr Ashe’s earlier book, 
Quest for Arthur’s Britain,” 
published in ig68. More details can 
DC strained from the pulp ot Mr 
Alcock’s annual excavation r^its^ but 
the basic facts are by now fairly widely 
known. The diggers found, beyond the 
few pieces of pottery and the like of 
die significant period—around the 
beginning of the seventh century —a 
wall. The wall was originally iron age, 
then Roman, but then, apparenUy, 
reforrified about the time that some 
Briton was supposed to have gained an 
epic victory over the invading Saxons, 
at a place frequently if ui^elpfully 
described as Mount Badon. 

This wall, together with some useful 
trimmings of incidental evidence—the 
river below the hill is called the Gam, 
the villagers of South Cadbury strongly 
believe that the hill is an Arthurian 
site—^provides the evidence that here 
is Arthur’s headquarters, Gamelot. Or 
so Mr Ashe beKeves. And there the 
case rests until some other of the 
myriad sites dubbed by local legend 
the home of Arthur—farther west, or 
farther north—-provides a ricber hoard 
of dark age material. 

But this is not entirely what Mr 
Ashe is on about in his latest book. 
Indeed, he has rehearsed most, if not 
all, of the evidence in his earlier books. 
Mr Ashe knows his legends: Nennius, 
Gildas, Geoffrey of Monmouth, the 
Welsh bards—all their accounts have 
been pulled apart and reassembled by 
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Mr Adht ik mxdk gf Gimelol inimy 
tunes before* What he has to say now 
conoem Ihe potency of the Aithi^iian 
myth ; the attraction that brought knue 
5,000 |)eopIe each season to tiamp 
around undramatic earfhwoiks Bt 
Cadbury caeda ; the endurance of the 
half-belief in the once and fitOu^ king. 
Mr Ashfe's distillation of the matter of 
Britain is loo strangely, too Strongly 
reflective of his own particular interests. 
He once departed from bk favourite 
topic to write a book on Gandhi ; 
and so Arthur and Gandhi are, 
indigestibly, compared. In one of his 
flights of fancy he interprets the return 
of Arthur as meaning the present con¬ 
centration of effort on his legend. But 
this extraordinary m^lfe of fact and 
fancy, of argument and archaeology, 
is so typical of the progress of Ae 
Arthurian legend that the best compli¬ 
ment one can pay Mr Ashe’s latest 
book is perhaps simply to say 
that it follows well within the tradition 
laid down by Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Growth points 

WHAT WE KNOW ABOUT CANCER 

Edited by R. J. C. Harris. 

Allen and Urwin. 240 pages. 50s 
cloth, 35s paper. 

VIRUSES AND CANCER 
By Christopher Andrewes 
Weiderrfeld and Nicolson. 166 
pages. 55s. 

Diffusion of knowledge about cancer 
will not by itself dispel its unmen- 
tionability. Hidden fears and irrational 
beliefs lie too deep for that. But, short 
of a breakthrough in treatment such 
as has largely removed the dread of 
tuberculosis—^and surgery, radio¬ 
therapy, cytotoxic drugs and hormones 
are not in this class—it is only facts 
and figures that at present can get 
people to seek treatment early. Early 
diagnosis and treatment can give 
people a measurably better chance of 
cure. 

The hook that Professor Harris has 
edited is packed with information and 
such a summary of how much we 
already^know should encouri^ the 
layman. authors deal wi& the 

hmory of cancer research and its 
pteseot growing points: the molecular 
D^is of cancerous change in cells and 
the role of viruses in carcinogenesis. 
Other chapters survey the roles of 
environmental chemicals, of radiation, 
of imernally produced hormones and of 
immunology. A survey of the opiniom 
of LancaiMre women was taken m 
1967. Only 53 per cent of those over 
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6o believied tlisifl;; cancer could some- 
be eured* Hie sections of die 
book devoted to ^tceatment should 
induce the reader to take a rosier view^ 
and if the expectadons shown in the 
chapter on^ pteventioii are borne out, 
a more cheerful view still. 

Pdhaps inevitably there is repetition 
and some overlapping, but a more 
serious defect is that me different sec¬ 
tions (A the book require uneven levels 
of knowledge. The latter half is the 
easier; other chapters require some 
conriderable fainiMarity with cheimstry 
and biok)^. 

Sir Christopher Andrewes does not 
try to chase the untutored layman. He 
has written his bo(^ for biological 
and other students and nun-specialist 
doctors.*’ He marshals the evidence 
for and against the theory that viruses 
arc involved in the causation of cancer 
in animals. His exposition is compre¬ 
hensive, exciting and beautifully 
written. 

On the subject of virus causation of 
cancer in 'humans both books are 
extremely cautious. No human cancer 
has yet been shown to be unequivoc¬ 
ally of viral origin. The fact that 
Burkitt’s lymphoma (a disease of 
Afhcan children) is the most likely 
candidate explains the fervid interest 
in this disease in the technical press 
in the last decade. Both books are 
illustrated ; both have very helpful 
glossaries. 

Gossip reel 

WE DANCED ALL NIGHT 
By Barbara Carttand. 

Hutchinson. 311 pages. 40s. 

The fact that a book has a trivial 
appearance (and even that much of its 
content proves to be so) does not rule 
out its value as a record. Parson Wood- 
forde is not famous for profound com¬ 
ments on history as it was unfolding 
before his eyes, yet through him we 
have a marvellously clear idea of what 
rural life must have been like towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. 

Whether the gossip columnist can 
be equally relied upon is more doubt¬ 
ful, for what he writes is consciously 
chosen with an eye on sensationalism. 
But what he distortingly reflects must 
necessarily be a part, however minor, 
of the changing social scene. For much 
of its length this book is a kind of pro¬ 
longed gossip column compiled by one 
with an inside, privileged point of 
view. As such it could doubtless be dis¬ 
missed with superior contempt if it 
were not that the author has grasped 
two essential factors all too often 
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forgotten by those who go twittering 
on about the twenties and the bright 
young things. The first is that those 
who came of age at the beginning of 
the decade were not mass-produced on 
the spot. The expectation of life of a 
subaltern was, as the first world 
war drew to a close, about a fortnight , 
their immediate juniors felt their turn 
was not far off, and much of what 
shocked and outraged the readers of 
the popular press occurred as a natural 
reaction from strain. And that leads 
to the second key point Barbara 
Cartland makes, which is that the 
decorative facade hid a considerable 
toughness and a formidable self- 
discipline. 

Yet she seems to indulge in a 
deliberate superficiality. To describe 
Evelyn Waugh as one “ who was to 
be famous as a satirist ** is very eccen¬ 
tric. The 'image of the gossip column 
gives way to the newsreel of an even 
earlier era which showed people strut- 
,ting about in quick, exaggerated 
movements and gave no hint of where 
they were going. Still, there wasL 
reality of a kind there, as there is 
reality of a kind in this book. 

Short list _ 

British Journal of Political Science 
edited by Brian Barry (Cambridge 
University Press, quarterly, £a ; £6 a 
year). The first issue of this new 
journal is further evidence of the 
success of political science as an 
academic growth industry. Contents 
include the information that only 
2 per cent of a sample of 8- to 
la-year-old girls identified with Mr 
Wilson in 1969 (just fancy, the same 
proportion as ideiptified with Mr 
Gladstone in 1900) whilp none identi¬ 
fied with Mr Heath ; the proof of 
a theorem that when a conmiittee has 




interesting but thoroughly inconcluuve 
attempt to correlate pa^ control of 
local authorities with their expenditure. 
A useful vehicle for theses that would 
pthenyise never see the of jlity, 
but it also' contaihs fresh proof that 
there are two ways of araviflg' at 
sociological conclusions: one is to state 
the obvious, and the other is to do 
a lot of jargon-encrusted research. ' 

The Southern Lady 1 ^ Anne Firor 
Scott (University of Chicago Press, 
54s). The Southern Lady has been so 
drenched with the scent of magnolia 
blossoms as to make her an object of 
blind adoration to the credulous and 
a preposterous and fictitious Iqgend Co 
the sceptics. Mrs Scott has de-mythol- 
ogised her. A Southerner herself, she 
writes with equal sympathy of genuine 
heroines and victims of the Old South, 
like poor Mary Chestnut, and of the 
“ new women ” of the women’s clubs, 
the suffragette movement and the 
other feminine pressure groups of the 
postwar era. Her book is a sound 
piece of historical sociology, well 
written and illuminatingly documented. 
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The Presidents Council of Partly for this reason, pre- 
Economic Advisers was set up sumably, there is much less 
exactly 25 years ago, in Feb- detailed figuring than usual in 
ruary, 1946, “ to promote maxi- their estimate for iQyi’s gross 
mum employment, production national product. Moreover the 
and purchasing power.” The council admits frankly that this 
members of the present council is not so much a forecast as a 
—Drs McCracken, Houthakker target at which the government 
and Stein, good economists all— will be aiming its economic 
have obviously been less sue- jx>licics in 1971. The key to 
ccssful than any of their pre- these policies is “ orderly expan- 
dccessors in achieving these sion,” according to President Nixon gives the thumbs-up to McCracken and Stein 
purposes. The United States Nixon in his message accom- 




ended 1970 with 

# 4.9% of the labour force 
out of work over the year, the 
highest average since 1964; 

# the first annual decline in 
real gross national product 
since 1-958 (admittedly because 
of the .strike against the General 
Motors Corporation); 

# a rise of 5^% in the 
consumer price index over the 
year (not quite as much as 
1969’s 6.1% but that had not 
been equalled since 1947). 

I'his is not at all what the 
council forecast a year ago, as 
its members admit ruefully, and 
somewhat mystificdly, more than 
once in thi.s week’s annual re¬ 
port. If their forecasts for 1971 
are as wide of the mark, that 
will be the end of what little 
confidence there is left in the 
Nixon Administration’s ability to 
manage the economy. 


panying the report—lo “ an 
ultimate goal which is not a 
dollar total but a desired be¬ 
haviour of prices, unemployment 
and real output,” in the words 
of his economic advisers 

1971‘s target 

The target is for a gnp of 
$1,065 bn for the year, a 
huge rise of $88 bn, or 9/, 
over 1970. Less than half of 
this is supposed to be the result 
of price increases, with the rest 
constituting real growth. Inde¬ 
pendent experts, as is recognised 
in the economic report, have 
put the 1971 figure at some¬ 
where between $1,045 bn and 
$1,050 bn. One of these is 
Dr Walter Heller, chairman 
of the CEA during the Demo¬ 
cratic Administration. He does 
not believT that the council’.s 



target can be hit without giving 
a new stimulus to inflation or 
that full employment can be 
achieved before 1973- 
accuses the Administration of 
wishful thinking and sr) do 
many others. 

But the next presidential elec¬ 
tion comes in 1972 and the 
economic advisers have .set as 
their goals, to be reached by 
the middle of that year, a reduc¬ 
tion in the rate of unemploy¬ 
ment to 4J% of the labour 
force and in the rate of inflation 
to 3% a year. Both of these 
figures are cautiously put a little 
higher than is traditional for 
full employment and price 
stability. What seems an over- 
optimistic forecast for this year 
is thus a necessary step on the 
way to 1972. Even according to 
the GEA’s calculation the rate 
of joblessness this year is ex¬ 
pected to work out at a little 
over 5% of the labour force. 

Naturally Dr Heller com¬ 
mended President Nixon for his 
adoption of a full employment 
Budget, with an estimated 
ddficiC of over $18 bn this 
fiscal year and over $ii bn 
(probably very much over) in 
the year beginning July tst, and 
for his acceptance of the need 
for fiscal stimulus (see page 37). 
The new Budget provides for 
an increase of $17 bn in 
federal outlays during 1971, 
mainly in the form of larger 
grants to the states and cities 
and increased social security 
benefits for individuals; the 
government’s actual purchases of 
oods and services will decline 
f neariy bn. There will 


businessmen as a result of 
the recent liberalisation^ of 
depreciation allowances on cap¬ 
ital investment. 

Other reasons why the 
economic advisers expect a sub¬ 
stantial rise in output, and 
therefore in employment, this 
year arc: 

1. Automobile manufacturers, or 
rather General Motors and its 
suppliers, arc making up for the 
strike at the end of 1970 and 
the steel industry will be build¬ 
ing up stocks in preparation for 
a possible strike next summer 

2. Rc.sidcntial construction is 
already beginning to boom, with 
interest rates on mortgages 
declining at last, and plentiful 
supplies of money available 
from building societies for house 
buyers and from banks for house 
builders. 

3. Low interest rates and lack 
of demand for loans have also 
enabled state and local govern¬ 
ments to start borrowing again, 
so they will be spending more 
on capital projects in 1971. 

4. The liberalisation of deprecia¬ 
tion allowances may encourage 
businessmen to invest more 
lavishly than was suggested 
when their plans were last 
surveyed two months ago. 

5. The economic advisers do 
not hazard any forecast about 
consumer spending but Mr 
Nixon pointed out optimistically 
that ^after-tax incomes have 
gone up and that savings have 
been high. But whether people 
will be confident enough to 
spend their money this year is 
anybody’s guess. The President 
is working hard to build up 
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vyhat Fed ? 

Tlie$c u^urd pressure* and an 
expansionary 'fikal policy m^ust, 
ho^er, be accomt^ed by an 
adequate auppiy or money and 
credit. The President has no 
doubt that the Federal Reserve 
System WlU play Its full part. 
In their report the economic 
advisers assume that the money 
supply will continue to grov at 
1970*8 rate of about a 

year. But talking later m l^ew 
Vork Dr McCracken insisted 
that the money supply would 
have to expand at an annual 
rate of at least 6%, and maybe 
as much as 8%, if the target 
of $1,065 bn is to be hit. 
The speeding up of money 
turnover, normal in a period of 
business expansion, should also 
help, in his view. Independent 
experts think that a greater 
expansion will be needed; this 
IS one reason why they doubt 
if the Administration’s target 
can be hit without another surge 
of inflation. 

But, while the Administration 
now gives priority to reducing 
the rate of unemployment, the 
Federal Reserve Board still 
puts inflation first. Its chair¬ 
man, Dr Arthur Burns, has 
recently referred again to the 
need for some sort of price 
and wage board, an idea for 
which the President has no 
sympathy. 

Inflation controlled ? 

Mr Nixon is, however, prepared 
to use his powers to “ strengthen 
those forces of the free market 
that hold prices down.” He has 
already done so to keep oil 


steel prices from going up 
excessively^-permitting increases 
in imports in the fiist case and 
threatening to do so in the 
second. He ijs also ttying to 
check wage increases in the 
construction industry. 

His economic adrisers, how¬ 
ever, seem to go even fuj'ther 
than he does in rejecting any 
form of direct control on prices 
and wages. And they believe 
that conditions are now right 
for reducing inflation as Well as 
unemployment because:-^ 

1. The rate of inflation is 
already falling. 

2. The full effects of igyo’s 
economic sluggishness have yet 
to impinge on the price level. 

3. The present slack in the 
economy will only be taken up 
gradually. 

4. Productivity should continue 
to grow during 1971 

Freer trade 

Success in the struggle against 
inflation will help our highly 
productive enterprises and work¬ 
ers to compete in world 
markets,” says Mr Nixon. But 
expansion at home will mean 
an increased demand for imports 
although, as the economic 
advisers point out, competition 
from imports drives down 
domestic prices and therefore 
helps to check inflation. 

In 1970 the value of mcr- 
(handise imports was up by 
11 % but, as was to be expected 
in a year of recession. Imports 
increased by less than in 1969. 
Exports, however, increased by 
14%, a faster rate of growth 
than in the previous year, as 
a result mainly of initial deliver- ; 
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Key American indicators 


Unemployrhent _Dec_ 167.2 4-2.4 +8.6 +74.8 

Manufacturing : 

productivity Dec 98.3 +1.5 —1.2 — 3.8 

workweek 

(weekly) Dec 97.8 +0.3 +1.0 - 3.8 

New orders : 

durable goods Dec 119.4 +3.7 +0.8 +1.8 

Consumer prices Dec 119.0 +0.4 +1.3 + 6.4 

Wholesale prices Jan* 111.7 +0.6 +0.6 + 2.2 

Retail sales Nov 115.4 —2.2 —2.0 + 2.4 

Total personal 

income Dec 129.9 +0.6 +0.7 + 6.6 

Money supply _Dec_ 117.2 +0.5 +0.8 + 5.4 

Leading indicators Dec 116.4 +1.4 +1.3 — 1.0 

S9atonally adjustati axcapt for workwaak and consumar pneas. Naw ordars 
and ratail aalas ara Sn valua tarma Unamploymant tataat la 0.0 par 
cant, saaaonally adiustad. “ Laadinp indicatora"' la a eombmad indax of 
12 aariaa that ara batiavad to mova m ad¥Shca of eyclical changaa 
*a8timata 


ies of jumbo jet aircraft and of 
a gain in farm exports. As a 
result the favourable balance on 
merchandise trade was the best 
since 1967. 

Some exports have, neverthe¬ 
less, suffered from the European 
common market’s agricultural 
policies and the United States 
is concerned lest this trend 
might be accentuated by 
Britain’s entry—not so con¬ 
cerned, however, as to abandon 
its support for the enlargement 
of the common market. But 
such protectionist actions by 
America’s trading partners have 
increased the domestic pressures 
against trade liberalisation ; this 
is continuing in 1971. And the 
CEA emphasises the importance 
of mobilising public opinion on 
behalf of freer trade. 

In 1969 3.8% of the private 
laboui: force was dependent 
upon exports for employment, 
including 9.4% of agricultural 
workers and almost 70% of 


manufacturing employees. They 
have an obvious interest in an 
expansion of international trade. 
On the other hapd, there cer¬ 
tainly are difficult adjustment 
to be made in industries aflfected 
by rapidly rising imports, for 
both owners and workers, 
C^vemment assUbince U 
already available but' one of 
the purposes of the trade bill, 
which started the trouble last 
year, is to offer such assistance 
more quickly. Even so, however, 
the CEA accepts that sometimes 
it may be necessary to ask 
foreign producers to restrict 
their shipments to the United 
States, by voluntary quotas as 
has been done for steel and 
cotton and is now being tried 
for woollen and man-made tex¬ 
tiles. The advisers themselves 
would rather have tariffs than 
quotas, since tariffs do permit 
price competition to continue 
to some extent, while quotas are 
an absolute bar to imports. 
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A hc^davabroadc^ really 
grabyou whenyou’re in exports. 


•‘Wc could motor to the South of 
France, or how about a two-week trip to 
Barcelona It’s holiday ume again and 
the family’s excited, but what about you ^ 
^ probably Ukc to stay at home or 
^(Imt go somewhere quiet. You’ve had 
cImM of hopping on and off planes, 
livlbpin hotels, eating foreign food. 


Still, let’s face it, leading the life of 
an exporter isn’t all bad. You’re ecstatic 
when you bring back a big order and 
so arc we. We like yrtu to depend on us 
to help you cope with the letters of 
credit, shipping documents, currency 
and aU other money matters. 

There arc less hectic way s of 


earning a living tl^n being in exporting. 
But y ou’re like us, you wouldn’t enjoy 
a quiet life all the time 

BardaysDCO 

Exporters are speaal people. That’s 
why we’re a speaal bank. 
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Rolls-Royce? Who wants It? 

There was, understandably, a huge amount of confusion in the Commons on Thursday 
about how much of Rolls-Royce the Government planned to nationalise—as little, 
it turned out, as it decently could 


Nationalisation was the last solution that the Conunons 
had expected. Rolls-Royce’s ten-point admission of total, 
absolute bankruptcy released just before noon was the 
gesture of a tired horse lying down and dying between 
the shafts, and the general belief was that in the afternoon 
Mr Frederick Corfield, the Minister of Aviation Supply, 
would attempt to revive it with another massive injection 
of money on top of the £42 million promised last 
November and the £47 million given before that and the 
millions before that back through the 1960s. In the event 
he did nothing of the sort. There appears to have been 
something of a showdown in the cabinet when Lord 
Cole’s new caretaker management at Rolls-Royce, 
came to the Government with a true account of the 
financial and managerial damage. 

This began with the news that Rolls-Royce was not 
going to be able to deliver the engine it is building for 
the Lockheed Tristar jumbo on time, so laying itself 
open, in the time-honoured practice of American civil 
aviation, to damages that could run to £300 million. 
Then the engine was going to cost a good deal more 
to develop than the £135 million that was estimated 
in November, which was itself more than twice the 
original figure given to the Wilson government: £150 
million was mentioned by Mr Corfield in the Commons 
on the most favourable assumption, and from £170 
million upwards on the worst. It would also cost more 
to build, so that losses on the first 540 engines delivered 
to Lockheed under a fixed-price contract were going to 
be well in excess of the £35 million estimated in 
November, too, running, at last count, at £110,000 per 
engine, or £60 million all told. Rolls-Royce wanted more 
money, fast. The banks had begun to take fright and 
were pulling out. There are 21,000 men working on the 
RB2II in Rolls-Royce alone. If it goes, 18,000 of them 
will lose their jobs and, even if it stays, the company 
will have to shed between 4,000 and 5,000. 

The upshot appears to have been a fairly long and 
tough meeting in which the cabinet, which was already 
committed to the troublesome engine to the tune of 
£99 million, decided to call both Rolls-Royce’s bluff 
and, incidentally, Lockheed’s. It promised to underwrite 
the company’s military production and those other 


contracts that it had undertaken more or less as a govern¬ 
ment agent, such as the engines for Ckmcorde and for 
the strike aircraft being built jointly with the Gennans. 
So far as it is possible to be sure quite what the Govern¬ 
ment has taken on, it seems ready to puli out all of 
Rolls-Royce’s chestnuts with the sole exception of the 
contract that the management struck with Lockheed and 
which Lockheed, in financial trouble itself, has chosen 
to intepret so rigidly that it has given offence. 

That mess, said the cabinet, Rolls-Royce could get 
out of as best it could. The best way the cc«npany could 
see was to ask, on Thursday morning, for the appoint¬ 
ment of a receiver, and announce it could no longer 
go on with the development of the RB 211 on which 
it was now facing losses that were likely to “ exceed the 
net tangible assets of the company.” The message 
appeared to be that if Lockheed wanted to sue a bankrupt 
company, let it go ahead and see how far that got it. 

In the Commons in the afternoon, Mr Corfield stepped 
in to pick up the pieces, which the Government intends 
to stick together again into a limited liability company, 
only with the shares in national ownership. He left the 
door open for Lockheed to re-negotiate about the RB 211 
if it Chose to. This put the American company in the 
kind of fix that at another time would have been almost 
funny. The tables could well have been turned on the 
traditionally tough men of American aviation. 

Lockheed can expect nothing from Rolls-Royce and is 
at the same time open to financial sanctions if it lets 
down its own customer airlines. Alternative engines for 
the Tristar are not out of the quesdon, but ynll be 
difficult and very expensive to get and ^e delay may 
well be longer than the six to twelve months that RoU^ 
Royce is currendy estimating it might take to bring 
the RB 211 under starter’s orders. Appalling damage 
has been done to Britain’s commercial r^utation by this 
collapse, but the salvage possibilides are possibly a bit 
better than they appeared to a stunned Commons on 
Thursday. What Mr Heath, Mr John Varies and'the 
cabinet—let alone the Tory ideologues—^make Of diis 
giving-in to nadonalisadon is another matter. They will 
keep it in their heart of hearts, but the l<^n ought ‘to 
be searingiy burned in there for all govemmdkts to come. 
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Oil on the brink 

The predictable collapse of the Teheran talks has intensified the world oil crisis, but the 
Middle East countries may yet come to terms rather than let their customers' pumps run dry 
—and their own treasuries empty 


The pay rise of $700 million offered to the Middle 
East oil countries in Teheran on Tuesday proved to be 
not enough. Even when the Shah of Iran, the front man 
for the Gulf countries, was told that this increase would 
rise to an additional $1,600 million by 1975 it was not 
sufficient to break the deadlock. “ That little pause that 
refreshes,” was how the companies were ironically 
describing the situation after the Teheran breakdown. 
The Shah’s threatening speech on Wednesday to the 
Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries belatedly 
alerted the blissfully unconscious consumers of oil to what 
is going on in Iran. The oil-producing states of the 
Middle East are now threatening to fix prices unilaterally. 
Opec voted on Thursday to announce two revenue- 
increasing proposals on Monday week if the oil 
companies* negotiators cannot find a new, face-saving 
formula by then. As it is, the Shah’s demand for an extra 
25 cents a barrel on top of the current average price of 
$ I will be nearer 45 cents by the time all the extras, such 
as gravity allowances, royalty expensing allowances and 
all the rest have been added on. 

Tuesday’s rejection and Wednesday’s threats can only 
add to the eventual price which will have to be paid 
by the industrial countries which now rely on oil for the 
bulk of their energy. An increase of 40 per cent on the 
present annual flow of $3,241 million to the Gulf oil 
states looks the most likely outcome. But it is still anyone’s 
guess just what the eventual price will be. The Shah, 
who is now getting $1,104 ^Ui^^n for Iranian oil, appre¬ 
ciates what will drive the oil companies’ offer a good deal 
higher yet: that the non-communist countries’ demand 
for oil will rise by at least 60 per cent by 1975 and by 
no per cent by 1980. There is no escape from depen¬ 
dence on the Middle East. A confidential background 
paper circulating during the negotiations warns that even 
the fabulous finds of Alaska’s North Slope can do no 
more than blunt the edge of the growing need for Middle 
East oil. Of the 2,000 million tons a year consumed in the 
non-communist world, 700 million is swallowed up by 
the United States, of which a fifth is already imported. 
And this market is growing by 25 million tons a year. So 
if and when the North Slope reaches 100 million tons a 
year by 1975, the United States demand will have grown 
by 125 million terns. 

If only one major Middle East country taking part 
in the talks embargoes the export of oil, western Europe 
would have to impose rationing, so fine is the current 
balance between supply and consumption. Nevertheless 
the oil companies arc far from depressed. The Shah 
gover^ a country with a population of 28 million, rising 
by^l^^lper cent each year. So the immense cash flow 
of $r|i^4 million that he gets from his oil is equal to only 



Opec's Amouzgar, companies* Strathaimond 

$39.3 a head. For such a large and poor country as Iran, 
that is not very much to keep the wolves at bay, and he 
can therefore be expected to keep his militancy strictly 
for home consumption and to exert a strong moderating 
influence on the other countries. 

The militancy of the oil-producing countries when it 
comes to an actual threat to supplies is strongly influenced 
by the size of the'ir populations and the proportion of 
government revenue represented by the oil take. The 
rule does not hold everywhere : militant Algeria gets only 
23 per cent of revenue from oil compared with Iran’s 27 
per cent, while the relatively moderate Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait get 76 per cent and 96 per cent respectively. But 
ultra-militant Libya, with a population largely of desert 
dwellers, gets nearly 99 per cent of its revenue from oil. 
These arc the countries that make most noise out of the 
fact that they get on average only 3.30 cents out of the 
26.60 cents a barrel that Middle East oil costs to market 
in Europe, and they intend to get more. 

The first offer made by the oil companies was believed 
to be an additional 15 cents, or 8.3 per cent on the 
average price of $1.80 for a barrel of oil (which contains 
35 gallons). This was certainly upped to 20 cents, equal 
to an overall increase of ii.i per cent, on Tuesday. Now 
an increase to 35 cents, or 20 per cent, is demanded. 
With four-fifths of world oil exports already coming from 
the Middle East this means that each industrial nation 
will have to add 20 per cent, at least, to its present oil¬ 
buying costs—with particular damage to its balance of 
payments. Japan’s low-cost economy may take a harder 
knock from such higher oil prices than many of its 
competitors in the west, for Japah possesses no coal to 
fall back on and is even more dependent on the Middle 
East for its oil supplies than western Europe is. 

What the negotiations have foundered on is the oil 
companies’ insistence that they be given cast-iron 
guarantees that any settlement will be honoured. Since 
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the new, raw Libyan regime negotiated tough tetms with 
the oil companies last October, (mly to break them in 
December, threatening nationalisation if the companies 
did not comply, the companies have lived in dread of 
more leapfrogging claims elsewhere. The Shah and his 
fellow negotiators claim that leapfrogging is now out. But 
it is clear that Lord Strathalmond and his team are not 
convinced that the guarantees offered this week are water¬ 
tight. As for Libya, where Mr George Piercy, of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, has been carrying the banner alone 
for the negotiators, the talks have completely broken down 
and any settlement there will have to wait until the 
Gulf talks are out of the way. Libya alone, if recalcitrant, 
could bring rationing to Europe. 

The average price of a gallon of Middle Eastern oil 
imported into Europe splits 12.4 per cent to the exporting 
government and 45.1 per cent to the consuming govern¬ 
ment in taxes. The oil companies are therefore going to 
press their own governments to ease home taxes to help 
their own profits. The chances of the Treasury or, for 
that matter, any other government complying right away 
are slim, because any relaxation of taxes would auto¬ 
matically increase the. demands of the producing countries 


and worsen the balancfe of payments- still more. That 
will not stop the companies trying, of course, Init 
they and their governments are now aware that they 
are going to face repeated demands in the future which 
they will find just as hard to resist as they have found 
this one. That is the real bill that will have to be reckoned 
when whatever bargain is eventually reached this time 
in Teheran and Tripoli has been struck. 

Last week the bill to Britain looked as if it might 
have been an extra £100 million. Now it could be 
nearer £175 million. That is something extra for the 
Heath Government to face, beside the initial cost of 
joining the common market. An increasing oil bill all 
round is serious enough to threaten future rates of 
growth not only here but in coiuUries even more oil 
dependent than Britain, where roughly half the eneigy 
still comes from coal. There must be a switch to new 
energy sources, particularly nuclear power, but (as the 
next article shows) that is easier said than done: the 
best nuclear station takes a year to buy and upwards 
of four years to build. It will be the second half of the 
decade before atoms will come anywhere near prising 
open the Middle East stranglehold. 


A boost for nuclear power 

Oil-fired power stations were already having trouble holding their own against 
nuclear plants. The price rises on the way should place oil at an even greater disadvantage 


Now that oil prices are certain to go up—the only ques¬ 
tion is by how much—serious attention is being paid 
again to what is really the only large-scale alternative 
source of energy, the nuclear reactor. In most places 
nuclear power easily beats coal for cost ; in Britain coal, 
in a fair fight, stopped being a match for nuclear power 
when the last of the first-generation natural uranium 
stations was ordered in the mid-1960s. It is hardly in 
the same league with the second-generation of advanced 
gas-cooled reactors (AGRs), although the powerful per¬ 
sonality of Lord Robens at the coal board tended to 
obscure this fact—or rather, Lord Robens tended to 
cat for breakfast anyone who drew too much attention 
to it. In the United States, coal from rich veins located 
near a power station is still cheaper than atoms, but a 
shortage of coalminers—and the unpopularity with the 
young of mining as a career—is beginning to make the 
utility companies reluctant to sign long-term contracts 
for coal deliveries. Worthwhile hydro-electric sites have 
long since been used up in most industrialised countries. 

For the past few years oil and atoms have produced 
power for roughly the same cost at most sites around the 
world. Price differences between nuclear power and 
untaxed oil have revolved around local circumstances, 
sometimes one having the advantage, sometimes the other. 
It follows that with steep price increases in store for oil, 
nuclear power should have a significant price advantage 
in the next few years. 

The Opec countries might be assisting at an event that 
the nuclear power industry has itself failed to produce: 
the widespread replacement of coal and oil by nuclear 


power that the atomic industry has been confidently 
predicting since the mid-1950s. Throughout the 1960s, 
however, frustrated atomic engineers and designers have 
had to watch from the sidelines as both coal and oil 
suppliers continually dropped their prices to power 
stations. It was a wonderful example of what a little 
competition can do. Even so, coal has largely fallen by 
the wayside, and the oil suppliers have been pushed up 
against the wall. Even without Arab demands the oil 
companies probably would have been lucky in the next 
few years just to hold their prices level, in contrast to 
the 1960s when the price of unt2ixed oil dropped in real 
terms. There may be some way of reducing the cost of 
transporting oil in future, but otherwise the prices of 
everything connected with it seem to be moving upward. 
The costs of nuclear power, on the other hand, are 
susceptible to very considerable cuts, both from economies 
of scale and from steadily improving technology. The 
third generation of high temperature gas reactors arc 
now coming into service (at least in the United States— 
Britain has yet to place an order for its first one) and 
the fast breeder reactors of which much is expected are 
due to see the light of day in the late 1970s or early 1980s. 

Just the same, nuclear power can never completely 
dominate the market. Nuclear costs arc always predicated 
on the assumption that nuclear stations will be used near 
peak capacity most of the time. Otherwise, their high 
capital costs outweigh their low fuel costs. But using 
nuclear stations at peak load is possible only so long 
as they make up less than a nation’s total electrical 
generating capacity, and probably not more than 60 per 
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cent of it at the very outside. Should they make up the 
whole of a network’s capacity fluctuations in demand 
would necessarily mean running them well below peak. 
So there will always be some kind of a market for other 
types of generation, probably by gas turbines, which can 
supply power at short notice, although expensively, and 
for oil-fired stations whose operating costs arc higher 
than the nuclear stations but whose capital requirements 
arc low enough for it to be worthwhile running them 
on peak load only. 

The present high cost of capital also gives oil-fired 
stations an edge no matter what long-term cost advantages 
nuclear stations offer. The ratio of nuclear building 
costs to those of either oil- or coal-fired stations is at best 
around two to one, frequently a good deal worse. 
Capital cost has proved one of the main deterrents to 
the spread of nuclear power, and is the chief reason 
why so much of the increase in energy consumption has 
been taken up by oil, to the present embarrassment, as 
it turns out, of the oil industry. To this must be added 
the political strength of the coal industry, which may 
still win it further power-station contracts. In Britain 
there is an additional limitation in that the two nuclear 
construction groups now busy building five AGR stations 
as well as completing the last of the natural uranium 
stations arc probably already working at near capacity. 
Nevertheless, it will be interesting to see if the Central 
Electricity Generating Board goes ahead with its tenta- 
uve plan to order two new power stations this year, one 
nuclear and one oil-fired, or whether it will end up 
making them both nuclear. 

If the ordering of nuclear stations is to be increased 
substantially, it is important that it be done in an 
oideily way. The Dungeness B plant in Kent has shown 
how construction costs can soar when a project gets out 
of hand, from a first estimate of £76 million to today’s 
guess of £i?o million. The Americans have suffered even 
more from too sudden an influx of orders. At one point in 
45 cent of power stations being ordered were 
nuclear. As a result, Babcock and Wilcox, one of America’s 


two major suppliera of nuclear pressure vessels, fell so 
far behind on its orders that unfinished pressure vessels 
were taken from its factories and sent to other companies 
in various parts of the world for completion. About the 
same time General Electric had so much trouble with 
turnkey contracts for nuclear plants that some outside 
observers have estimated the company’s losses in nuclear 
activities at $300 million. 

The American industry claims it has now put its con¬ 
struction problems behind it and this contention is 
supported by the resurgence in orders for nuclear plants 
last year. American utility companies ordered 14 nuclear 
reactors in 1970, compared with just half that number 
in 1969. America now has 20 nuclear stations with 
7,498 megawatts of capacity that are Hi operation and 
is building another 53 that will have a total capacity 
of 44,038 MW. This compares with 5,202 MW Britain 
will have when the last natural uranium station goes 
on line this year, plus another 6,204 MW when the 
five AGR stations under construction arc completed. 
Britain has nothing to be ashamed of here but it is 
disheartening to see that there are now more stations 
of American design in operation, under construction or 
on order outside the United States than there are BritiSh- 
type stations to be found in Britain. To be precise, 
41 stations, giving more than 20,000 MW and 
representing an investment of about $5,000 million, have 
been bought by 12 countries outside the United States. 
Such information is especially galling because the 
British AGR station is fully as good as the American 
light-water reactors, and yet this country has yet to export 
the first AGR—which must say something about British 
salesmanship. 

However, the total effect of this nuclear investment 
when it comes on stream must be to check the switch 
to oil as a source of electricity, and must also affect the 
price of base-load electricity which could in turn begin 
to eat into the industrial market for oil as an ordinary 
steam-raising boiler fuel. This time, the nuclear break¬ 
through may really be just around the comer. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Percentage change on 


Reserves 

After known debt repayments of 
£94 mn and an inflow of £125 mn 
SDRs, reserves rose by £73 mn 
during January. 

Car production 

Rose 32Vo between the third and 
fourth quarters of 1970 on recovery 
from industrial disputes 

Bank edvancee 

Impending postal strike probably 
helped to bring about a fail of 
£50 mn m the period to January 
20th ' 

i 



Month 

Index 

1963»100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

November 

123.4 

-2 2 

+ 0.5 

-0.5 

employment* 

November 

94.7 

-0.2 

-1.2 

-2.8 

productivity* 

November 

130.3 

-20 

+0 5 

+2.3 

Export tredo*^ 

December 

163 

+6 

-1 

+7 

Eng'g. orders on handt 

November 

123 

+0.8 

nil 

+61 

Retail trade 

November 

109 3 

-2.6 

-2.0 

ml 

Unemployment* 

January 

122.2 

+4.2 

+6.6 

+ 10.0 

Retail prices 

December 

140.0 

+0.7 

+2.6 

+7.9 

Export prices 

November 

134 

+u 

+2 

+8 

Import prices 

November 

128 

nil 

+1 

+U 

Wage rates (weekly) 

December 

166.4 

+1.8 

+64 

+ 13.3 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: In volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers, 
latest rate 2.7 per cent. 

•SeesorMyedkjste^^n^^eerjo^^rovjsione^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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whether working for ^ oil company 
or a distributor, should have the 'WPfiiR 
basic pay, to play on the fears of 
company drivers that delivery work 
will be transferred to the “ lower paid 
,distrib\|tor drivers^ But the ayerage 
earnings of the " poorer *’ drivers are 
over £5 a week more than the com¬ 
pany men get, as they have bonus pay¬ 
ments. If, however, the strike forces 
higher basic rates the way will be clear 
for another round of parity trouble. 
The current parity campaigns in 
industry seem to be only a cover for 
mindless xnalitancy. 


Walking out at Ford Ppsj office _ 

Undelivered _ 

The post office strike is now well into 
its third week, and most people have 
learned to live with it. But with pros-^ 
pects of settlement remote, some are 
beginning to wonder how long they can 
go on for without serious haraship« 
Those who still think that industry Reg Birch, its maoist representative on Many strikers are returning to work 

would be better off without the Indus- the Ford negotiating committee, to with each day that passes—hardly 

trial Relations Bill should consider this “ act in the bwt interests of our mem- surprising in view of the Union of Post 

week’s outbreaks of strikes. Take first bers ” at this Friday’s talks. Both the Office Workers’ impecunious state, 

the current plight of the Ford Motor AEW and the Transport and General Nearly half the telephonists are back at 

Company. The company’s annual Workers’ Union are expected to give work ; on international calls, the man-» 

wage agreement with its 50,000 manual cash payments to the Ford strikers, ning is 60 per cent of normal. But of 

workers is due to expire next month, although they cannot make the walk- postal staff, only 8,000—about 5 per 

But on Monday of this week production out official when the company’s offer cent of the total—have drifted back so 

of Ford cars, vans, trucks and tractors has been neither accepted nor rejected, far. Even so, some essential services, 

was stopped by unofficial strikes. And The unofficial strike of oil delivery like the paying out of pensions, are 
on Friday the 15 unions with members drivers which is once again thrfeatening being maintained through the 23,000 

at Ford are expected to meet to con- London’s oil and petrol supplies, can sub-post offices which are operating 

sider giving official backing to the stop- only be described as crazy. It is also, normally. They usually handle the 

page. Yet the company has had no apparently, totally out of the control majority of pensions payments anyway, 

contact from the union leaders to whom of the full-time officials of the men’s, ^ and are now taking 01^ additional 

it offipred wage increases averaging 8 union, the Transport and General loads. ^ ’ 

per cent last Friday. There is no Workers. Having yo-yoed Jback and There is still no mail sctvice of any 

questjbn (rf negotiations having been forth since last summer between Shel|- sort^though teleMants may get 
exhausted, tiwy were never even begun. Mex and BP’s own drivers and those , through for those to chance it. 

No dbubt the apologists for ttm. unions, of the 450 authorised distributoxS of ^ Privately, few people se^ both^i*ed by 
in the Coinmons and elsewhS^ will company’s supplies it has for the third not getting any ttml jodt epme firmis 
make light of that But otiher people time rebounded to the main company, which depend 6n the pojt foir^ their 
will not On tb6 s^^riac^, Jhe strike h over business are feeling the pkuth, >fail 

The iMcical v^y in Ford parity, the real reason sej^ to be order houses have getting few 

negotiaSils have^ been undfennined a xpiKtants to force large custcmien'Orders and 

fron) rile unfotl iide was enhph^ised increases in easmings on tefo of a has ^rapped alarmingly— foi' som^ 
on Tuesday whw^ffie Amamsnated productivity deal made list May. Ihms down fo a tenth of normal volUrne. 

Union of Engineering Worker? execu- The militants are using a decision of The pools, too/ are having trouble, 

tive committee gave authority to Mr the TGWU that all delivery drivers, When the strike started, punters were 


The strikes farce 
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asked to send in three weeks’ coupons 
at once, Now, if the strike goes on, as 
much busincsjs as possible will have 
to be channelled through local col¬ 
lectors. A lot of self-employed business¬ 
men and professional men must be 
at the receiving end of everybody’s 
inability to pay their bills by' post, 
suffering a cash squeeze. The banks 
will be inclined to treat them a hit 
more leniently than usual if they run 
up an overdraft, but this cannot be 
relied upon. 

The larger of the private mail con¬ 


cerns which have sprung up during 
the strike have now banded together 
to provide a more complete service. 
They still cover nothing like all 
Britain, but all the larger towns are 
included. Letters for abroad are now 
being posted in Holland to get round 
this week’s French postal strike. 
Charges for domestic letters have been 
standardised at 3s per item. 

The telephone system has held up 
to the extra strain quite well but con¬ 
gestion has noticeably increased and 
quality of service deteriorated, since 


the strike began. At least the post 
office has the cohsolation 6f gaining 
massive extra traffic there* tiut oh the 
postal side it reckons-to have lost a 
solid £500,000 for every day the strike 
has lasted. However, as giving in to 
the union demand would have cost 
it an extra £22 million a year, the 
strike has still been cheaper than a 
settlement. In the longer term, the post 
office will lose both ways: whether it 
raises its charges to recoup an expensive 
settlement or whether it sticks out a 
long strike, postal traffic will drop. 


The airlines are winning 


After seven weeks of trouble at 
Heathrow, it looks as though the air* 
lines are getting back on top. The 
militants have been smacked down, the 
go-slow has finished, no wage increase 
beyond the original 4^ per cent offered 
has been conceded and the weather has 
.stayed clear The airlines expect the 
unions to return very soon to negotia¬ 
tions which they have boycotted for 
the past three weeks. 

The trouble started in December, 
when all sections of Britain’s 60,000 
airline workers began a go-slow to 
support their 7 per cent wage claim. 
The airlines offered 4J per cent, 

observing that in 1970 wage rates had 
increased by 10 per cent and most 

earnings by 16 per cent. 

The go-slow caused a lot of trouble 
in its first week, but from then steadily 
fizzled out. It was four days of fog that 
closed the airport, not the unions. 

On January nth, the unions broke 
up joint negotiations with the airlinc.s 
and decided to try to do better 

through the prc-1967 system of every 
union bargaining separately with each 
airline. This system helps the miHtant 
sections at the expense of all the other 
workers. By this time, the go-slow had 
almost totally collapsed with the 
exception of British European Airways 
engineers and a few sections of the 

British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

After so much trouble, both airlines 
had fallen behind in their pre-summer 
engine overhaul schedule. BEA 


decided to send some engines to Rolls- 
Royce for overhaul. This incensed 
BEA’s maintenance men, who refused 
to pack them up. BEA told them they 
had broken their contract, and gave 25 
the sack. The rest of the 2,500 
engineers walked out, and BEA was 
grounded the next day. 

The same day, BOAC warned its 
men that it would do the same Shop 
stewards of BOAC then called a mass 
meeting, confident of getting support 
for a strike. Many refused to attend as 
a gesture of support for the manage¬ 
ment, including the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union’s men—many 
of whom arc strongly opposed to their 
militant leader, young John Cousins 

The mass meeting actually produced 
a narrow majority in favour of a strike, 
but the shop stewards decided that it 
would be impossible to strike with so 
many against. They were forced to 
recommend against a strike and also 
against the continuation of the go-slow 

The stewards later claimed that the 
reason so many voted against a strike 
was that BOAC had not yet sacked 
anyone. Some of them blamed it on a 
BOAC plot to delay any sackings until 
after the meeting. This was a pretty 
tall story, because BOAC had made its 
plans clear the day before. The 
meeting was attended by all sections of 
workers, and it seems likely that it wa.s 
the white-collar workers who over¬ 
turned the shop stewards. 

The next day the BEA men meekly 


gave in on the advice of their leaders 
because of the BOAC decision and 
because of BEA’s earlier wammgs of 
cutbacks if the strike went on. 

So now everything is back to normal. 
If ' "the unions return to joint 
negotiations, as the airlines hope, they 
are almost certain to settle for some¬ 
thing near the original 4^ per cent offer. 
Meanwhile the militants are talking of 
causing more trouble in the summer* 
peak season, when the airlines would 
be particularly vulnerable. But support 
for militancy is definitely on the ebb. 

Airport diary _ 

December 13th: Fog closes Heathrow. 
December 14th: Fog continues. Go- 
slow starts. 

December 15th: Fog ends Go-slow 
continues. 

December 2l8t: Caledonian-Bntish 
United Airways men refuse to back 
go-slow. BOAC reports that go-slow 
IS crumbling. 

December Slet: BEA threatens redun¬ 
dancies. 

January 3rd: Fog closes Heathrow. 
January 4th: fog closes Heathrow. 
January 11th: Pay negotrations break 
up. Go-slow ends m most sections 
January 14th: BOAC reaches agree¬ 
ment with pilots on jumbo jets. 
January 26th: BEA sacks 25 man who 
refuse to dispatch enmnes. Other 
engineers go on strike. BEA threatens 
redundancies again. 

January 27th: All BEA flights grounded. 
BOAC workers decide not to strike, 
and end go-slow. 

January 28th: BEA workers go back 
and BEA reinstates sacked 25. 
January 29th: Heathrow operating 
■formally._ 


L 




t «/wM vv»« caused bjrJog... than BEA'a man came «uf. 


and want back 
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'Ihiniddhi has 
die hardivare. 
the sidtware. 
and the pei^e. 


1 


To keep up with the world s most dynamic economy you need 
information fast That s why Yamaichi continues to pioneer m 
the development of software such as the Criterion Strategy 
Model to guide investors and the Financing Model to help 
industrial firms 

Yamaichi is japan s oldest securities firm Backed by 5500 
experts in finance and a systematic approach to securities 
analysis it is one of the world s largest and most progressive 
Yamaichi offers full services as brokers, dealers underwriters, 
and distributors to financial institutions throughout the world 


Licenied Dealer in Secur t ea 

YAMAICHI 


SECURITIES CO.LTD 

Umtimi r ten UtUnbuton Broke s Defers 


HIAO OrriCE Tokyo I Ir ek TK 2S0S TK 959 

lONDON ornci 1 l 01 480 7)4) Tr P LDNBS 414 
TIANKfURT OMICI 1rl59 0M9 Tt ex 4 149% 
SuMd vy 

VAMAICNt SCCURtTIfS CO Of NfW YORK INC 

NIW YORK TpI CO 7 5901) Trip* NY iJ57 

LOS ANCCLE5 Ul t> ( 4UI le p T WK 910 J21 3S90 




Bernard Levin writes twice a .week in The Times 
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Computers _ . 

Protecting privafey 

The computer privacy bill introduced 
in the House of Commons on Tuesday 
by Mr Leslie Huckfield> Labour MP 
for Nuneaton, goes well beyond pre¬ 
vious British and American bills on the 
problem. Mr Huckfield’s Contiol of 
Personal Information Bill, prepared 
under the auspices of the National 
Council for Civil Liberties, covers both 
government and commercial data 
banks. Other bills failed to include the 
public sector, although the govermnent, 
like the governments in America and 
other advanced countries, has more 
data banks than any commercial 
organisation has or is likely to have in 
the foreseeable future. 

Mr Huckfield’s bill, besides giving 
private citizens the right to see and 
amend information stored about them¬ 
selves on data banks, also sets up a 
special tribunal to license data banks 
and an inspectorate to supervise their 
use. He emphasised that action is urgent 
because data banks already exist and 
more are being set up all the time : 
This bill attempts to control things 
before they get out of hand—rather 
than to provide remedies for the damage 
afterwards. 

Mr Huckfield also hopes the bill would 
at least stir up the interest of a public 
that so far has shown surprising apathy 
about the whole matter. 

Mr Huckfield is correct on both 
points. The capabilities of data banks 
are beginning to grow ominous and the 
public so far is either indifferent or 
cowed by a subject it thinks beyond its 
understanding, simply because com¬ 
puters are involved. But understanding 
this issue requires no understanding of 
computers, only the realisation that 
soon they will have the ability to store 
and collate huge amounts of informa¬ 
tion on private citizens and that this 
record will be more or less permanent. 
Credit services here and in America 
already have huge files on millions of 
citizens and, particularly in America, 
stories are common about citizens 
refused credit because of a piece of 
misinformation embedded somewhere 
in a compufter memory. 

Present-day data banks are only the 
beginning. The programmes that con¬ 
trol their operations tend to be inflex¬ 
ible, 80 that gaining access to the 
infoeq^tion they store is sometime 
difIidii^|i^The computer industry is 
workfnplfard to overcome this hnd in 
a few ^rs data management systems 
should fnake possible some kinds of in¬ 


formation retrieval that are not now 
possible. Th^s cap^ility coi4id be 
to worthwh^ social use$ it could 
also be used to harass the privkt^^* 
cidzen. Hence Mr Huckfield’s bill, and 
his hope th^ it will alert the publiQ^,v 
and I^rliarhent. 

Tourists 

Frierldly invasion 

Visitors to Britain once again turned 
up in record numbers in 1970^ their 
enthusiasm undiminished by lack of 
hotel accommodation or by British 
cooking. So one industry knows the 
secret of success. The total—counting 
Commonwealth and foreign tourists 
together—^was 6.8 million, up by 1 mil¬ 
lion on 1969, which means foreign 
tourism in Britain was growing at just 
about twice the world average of 9 per 
cent in 1970. It also means foreign 
exchange earnings—including fares—of 
£570 million. The largest group, as 
usual, were the Americans with 1.4 mil¬ 
lion, a 122 per cent jump on the year 
before. But Europeans are still flocking, 
too, and so, increasingly, are Japanese. 
Last year’s 82,000 visitors from Japan 
may not seem very large in absolute 
terms, but it was a rise of nearly 40 per 
cent on the year before. The large 
number of charter flights carrying 
European visitors to the Osaka fair and 
looking for return loads may have had 
something to do with this. 

The growth in Britain’s tourist trade 
plainly cannot go on at this pace for 
ever, but there is no early end to it in 
sight. Tfc^e British Tourist Authority 
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has already brought forward its target 
of ro million visitors in 1975 (which 
'originally seemed rather on the high 
side) to 1973, and reckons that Britain 
is good for above-average increases for 
^ at least five or six years from now. 
The Dean of Westminster is having to 
introduce special arrangements to 
handle the influx of tourists to the 
abbey. 

Just how this influx can be aocom> 
modated is another question. In spite 
of Britain’s claim to being an all-the- 
year-round tourist country (it is 
obviously not the sunshine which 
attiacts people), two-thirds of all the 
visitors in any one'year come in July 
and August, and the vast majority of 
them make for London, either for all 
or part of their holiday. It is true that 
there has been a lot of hotel building 
recently, in response to a Government 
scheme of grants for 20 per cent of 
hotel building costs (25 per cent in 
development areas) which has been 
running since October, 1969. But the 
scheme ends at the end of next m6nth, 
and the Government has made it clear 
there will be no extension. 

Once the scheme’s effect on hotel 
building has run out over the next two 
years, the opening of new hotels should 
slow down markedly. The only long¬ 
term answer is to persuade visitors to 
come outside the summer months, and 
to lure them away from London. Off- 
peak tourist traffic is already increasing 
relatively faster now. But the £i mil¬ 
lion a year the Government is now 
providing for the improvement of 
tourist facilities up and down the coun¬ 
try, so spreading the tourists over all of 
Britain, is at best a start in a very 
small way. 

Restrictive practices _ 

Electric shocks 

Some very curious practices are now 
coming to light as a result of investiga¬ 
tions by the Registrar of Restrictive 
Practices into collusive tendering in 
some parts of the contracting industry. 
The Restrictive Practices Court held 
last week that X2 tendering agreements 
between electrical contractors were con¬ 
trary to the public interest. These 
agreements concerned 12 s^arate 
building jobs and involved 36 different 
firms of contractors; 

It emerges that four different types 
of agreement had been in use. First 
was the ’‘cover price ” agreement, 
t^er this the contractors agreed not 
to go below a certain ten^r price. 
Secondly thire was the ^ middle price ” 
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agreement. Under this the tenderers 
all disclosed their proposed tender prices 
to each other ; it was then agreed that 
the tenderer with the middle price 
should get the contract, and those pro¬ 
posing tender prices below this figure 
then raised their tenders to a figure 
above it. A third species was more 
blatant still: the tenderers openly 
agreed which of them should get the 
job in advance and submitted tenders 
accordingly. Finally, and most surpris¬ 
ing of all, were compensation agree¬ 
ments, operated either alone or in 
conjunction with one of the other three 
agreements, under which the success¬ 
ful tenderer paid compensation to the 
others, ranging from £150 each to 
£1,500 each. On work, for example, for 
the Department of Zoology at Oxford 
University, the seven unsuccessful 
tenderers shared a total of £10,500 
out of a total contract price of 
£149,000. Those involved in this agree¬ 
ment included Wheeler Crittall Berry, 
which figured in six of the agreements, 
and Rashleigh Phipps, which appeared 
in five. 

Such agreements were outlawed by 
the original Restrictive Practices Act of 
1956, but It was not until the late 1960s 
that the registrar really started uncov¬ 
ering evidence of them. They were once 
rife in the civil engineerrng industry, 
and the subject of a major row with 
Sir David Eccles when he was 
Minister of Works, long before the 
1956 Act was passed. Needless to say 
collusive tendering agreements are 
normally not registered with the 
registrar, although they legally should 
be. Last June some 32 other tendering 
agreements in electrical contracting 
were brought before the court, and 
similarly pronounced contrary to the 
public interest. As a result of those 
investigations the director of public 
prosecutions has been conducting 
his own inquiries too and may yet bring 
criminal proceedings. Meanwhile the 
registrar has spread his net wider and 
IS now investigating a large number of 
other cases, including electrical con¬ 
tracting. 

Civil Service 

All do PAR 


“ Obscure and unglamorous ’* was how 
Mr David Howell, parliamentary 
secretary, Civil Service Department, 
feared one of his pet projects might 
seem to the general public. But, 
he insisted the other day, programme 
analysis and review could lead to a 
bigger change in people's attitudes 


towards the responsibilities of govern¬ 
ment than any other single administra¬ 
tive measure. Which people did he 
mean? The public? Or civil servants? 
To expect both might be a little pre¬ 
sumptuous. 

PAR is a new name for the American 
fad called PPB (planning, program¬ 
ming and budgeting). What it entails is 
putting into the civil service something 
like the procedures operated by growing 
numbers of companies, known as 
corporate planning. Mr RonAld East, 
former head of corporate planning at 
Guest Keen & Nettlefolds, now working 
within the Civil Service Department, is 
to head the team which will educate 
the departments in the.se strange new 
ways. 

Part of the aim of PAR is to secure 
a better allocation of resources writhin 
the general field of government spend¬ 
ing. This function has traditionally lain 
with the Treasury, througli its general 
control of spending programmes. The 
difference is that each department will 
now have consciously to think and 
then set out precisely what it thinks 
Its objectives are ; study the “ environ¬ 
ment ” in which it is operating ; list 
the means for achievang these objec¬ 
tives : and then work out in detail 
the implications in terms of money, 
manpower, buildings and so on, stretch¬ 
ing for some years ahead. It should 
prove to be a salutary, and overdue, 
experience all round. 

At present even a government 
agency like the Atomic Energy 
Authority is forced to ask itself why 
it exists only on such rare occasions 
as when it is investigated by a Com¬ 
mons select committee. Even questions 



like “JuM wHut are we trying to 
achieve ih,tiigbei' edUc^tloi) 
the Kealtb sewie ... 
asked at all (except by accident). 
normally seems incredible to the public 
—until the big mistakes are made. 

A free and universal health service 
and student grants may have ]been 
right in 1948. The Government may 
decide to stick to the same system 
today. But circumstances have changed. 
It ought now and then to look 
and see what options it is closing 
to itself by sticking to these traditionaJ 
systems, rather than, say, throwing 
rnor'e of the cost on to the consumer, 
who, in 1971, may be more able and 
willing to pay more than in 1948. And 
an incoming minister would find it 
hard to ask such rude questions as 
“ Should the Department of the 
Environment exist at all ? ” The 
answer might be that he has a non-jdb, 
and that would never do at all for 
most politicians. 

As it is, proposals often come up 
from the departments without the 
underlying analytical thinking having 
been done. And there is seldom an 
agreed statement of objectives that a 
minister’s particular proposal can be 
tested against. Apart from Mr East's 
team, whose job will be to put the 
system in, and the Treasury, which 
will have to ensure that the depart¬ 
ments operate it, there will be a central 
policy review staff headed by Lord 
Rothschild working directly to the 
cabinet. They will play the top level 
corporate planning role. 

Altogether, this idea represents a 
brave attempt to systematise govern¬ 
ment decision-taking processes, to 
ensure that choices are made con¬ 
sciously, after due consideration of the 
options open, and after full study of 
each. It is easy to see what problems 
will arise in practice. How will 
the Treasury itself be fitted into this 
framework ? And by whom ? Having 
defined the objectives as regards, say, 
higher education, are alternative means 
of achieving them (student loans arc 
perhaps one possible option) deserving 
examination ? What haqipens if a 
minister says flatly: I am against 
student loans; fojrget that one ; they 
are not politically feasible " ? WdlJ the 
system go by the board as an election 
approaches, and ministers start itching 
to make great promises for the future ? 
And so on. Because civil service 
decision-making proce4ures are of 
such critical importance, Mr Howell 
ought to be open, as the months ^o 
by, about just how well his PAft is 
working out. 
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The dollar: death to SDRs? 


To be able to dismiss as lightly as they 
apparently do a deficit of $9^ billion 
in their balance of payments (for 1970) 
hardly makes the Americans popular 
with European central bankers. True, 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers is not the traditional worrier 
about such things: if anyone is, it is 
the American Treasury. Nevertheless 
the council’s recommendations help to 
determine the external accounts. And 
there is nothing in its ambitious 
forecasts of economic growth (page 58) 
to suggest that there will not be a 
large increase again in 1971 in official 
dollar reserves. Not as large as in 1970, 
when there was such a sharp reversal 
of Eurodollar borrowings by American 
banks from their foreign branches, 
which fell from about $11^ billion to 
about $7 billion in the second half of 
the year. But large enough to be 
worrying to the £^k of Italy’s Dr 
Rinaldo Ossala. 

Dr Ossala is chairman of the deputies 
of the Group of Ten, whose pride and 
joy to date is the scheme for special 
drawing rights (SDRs) in the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. The second 
tranche of the first 3-year allotment 
of SDRs was distributed on January 
1st ; some time next year the second 
activation will have to be decided. 
Dr Ossala told a gathering at Washing¬ 
ton’s Brookings Institution this week 
that in his view, if Europe is still then 
awash with dollars, it will not agree 
to a second allocation or only to one 
so small as to be insignificant. 

More worrying to outsiders is the 
possibility that 1971 will see another 
monetary crisis if European central 
banks set their faces against surplus 
dollars. What happens dien ? A run 
on Fort^ Knox hardly makes sense: 
AmericdV liabilities are about four 
times i^ ^old holdings of billion 
and, in^ any case, gold sales would be 


suspended. Obviously there are a 
number of other choices for financing 
the deficit : the Fed’s reciprocal 
currency arrangements, and the various 
drawings on the IMF. Last weekend 
the American Treasury announced its 
first substantial use of SDRs, which 
may set a pattern for the immediate 
future. But farther ahead a run out 
of the dollar (into D-marks, again ?) 
is not out of the question. 

And, indeed, although sterling ha.s 
been attracting most attention recently 
as a refuge for hot money, the extra¬ 
ordinary underlying strength of the 
German balance of payments is again 
making (itself noticeable. Despite 
revaluation, inflation, and over-employ¬ 
ment the trade surplus is beginning to 
creep up again. Last year it reached a 
provisional total of DM15.7 billion, 
compared wiith the pre-revaluation 
peak of DM18.4 billion. The overall 
surplus was swollen by a trebling of 
short-term capital imports to DM 11.6 
billion, which consisted not only of 
hot money but borrowings by German 
companies abroad as part of an attempt 



OssafB: warning voica 


to evade the internal liquidity squeeze. 
On top of this there was a dramatic 
decline in the outflow of long-term 
capital, from the unsustainable 1969 
level of DM22.9 billion to what looks a 
more reasonable long-term figure of 
DM4.5 billion. The government may 
argue that they need the big trade 
surplus to offset capital exports and 
the growing deficit on invisibles and 
transfers, but to the rest of the world 
the D-mark still looks as safe a currencv 
as is going. 

Japan _ 

Cautious invasion 
by foreign banks 

Tokyo 

In a small but growing way the inter¬ 
national money men are beginning to 
see Japan as another haven for warm, 
af not hot, cash. The problem is that 
foreign investors are required to hold 
bonds for six months before selling 
them. But given the growing balance 
of payments surplus and the fact that 
yields are currently higher than on the 
Eurodollar market, this is not too high 
a price to pay. Foreign purchases have 
jumped from a mere $500,000 in the 
fiscal year 1970 to a'bout $25 million 
in the nine months to December and 
are still accelerating. But there is also a 
growing long-term interest by foreigners 
in Tokyo. One foreign branch after 
another is preparing to open a branch 
there for the first time. It is hard to 
imagine them making much money in 
the early years of operation, and the 
only interpretation of the rush of 
foreign banks to Tokyo is that they are 
taking the long view. 

The lasrt crop to be given the 
go-ahead comprises three American and 
one Brazilian—Jthe Wells Fairgo Bank 
from San Francisco, the Security Paci¬ 
fic National Bank from Los Angeles, 
the OhemicarBank from New York, 
and the Banco do Brazil from Rio de 
Janeiro. In addition, the Swiss Bank 
Corporation—so it was understood 
this week—Avill be giveri the right to 
open a branch ^ in Tokyo this year, 
once the Swiss authorities get roum to 
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Eurofxifiii-Anwricfm 
Banking C0i|)oration 

and SubsljdlarieQ' 

Consolidated Statement of Condition 
as of December 31,1970 


ASSETS 

Cash and due from banks.$ 52,004,444 

Investment securities: 

U.S. Government Obligations. 3,394,647 

State and municipal obligations.. 18,081,153 

Other securities. 6,580,910 

28,056,710 

Loans . 389,487,255 

Equipment and leasehold 

improvements . 292,649 

Customers’ liability on acceptances 60,607,844 

Other assets. 7,160,472 

Total assets.$537,609,374 


w wail 

“ S .^ ' niRECTOI^ 


Y.lpops 


LIABILITIES 

and Stockholders’ Equity 

Due to customers; 


Demand . 

Time . 

Foreign offices. 

..$ 54,864,096 
.. 168,765,110 
. 189,256,953 


412,886.159 

Acceptances outstanding. 

Accrued taxes and other expenses. 
Other liabilities. 

. 60,607,844 
8,679,397 
543,901 


482,717,301 

Reserve for possible loan losses... 

5,657,734 

Stockholders’ Equity: 

Capital stock. 

Surplus. 

Undivided profits.. 

Reserve for contingencies. 

Total Stockholders’ Equity. 

19,000,000 

23,000,000 

2,484,339 

4,750,000 

49,234,339 

Total Liabilities and 
Stockholders’ Equity.. 

$537,609,374 
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European-Amerl^ 
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statement of Condition 
as of December 31,1970 


ASSETS 

Cash and due from banks..$ 29,684,802 

Investment securities: 

U.S. Government Obligations. 7,449,786 

State and municipal obUgations., 26,622,566 

Other securities. 164^96 

34,437,240 

Loans . 95,021,377 

Equipment and leasehold 

improvements . 446^054 

Other assets. . 1/426,732 

Total assets.$161,015,205 


LIABILITIES 

and Stockholders’ Equity 

Deposits: 


Demand . 

Time . 

...$ 75.455,312 
... 52,165,462 

127,620,674 

Accrued taxes and other expenses.. 658,129 

Other liabilities. 397,421 


128,676.224 

Reserve for possible loan losses.. 

.... 2,537,803 

Stockholders’ Equity: 

Capital stock . 

Surplus. 

Undivided profits. 

.. 11,500,000 
.. 16,500,000 
1,801,178 

Total Stockholders’ Equity.... 

.. 29,801,176 

Total Liabilities and ' 
Stockholders' Equity.. 

..$161,015,205 


MEMBER FEpERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE’CORPORATION 
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Anne Kerr (right) and friends are against it, just the same 


approving a branch of the Bank of 
Tokyo in Switzerland—probably in 
Berne. Two other newcomers are 
Manufacturers Hj^nover Trust and the 
Deutsche tJberseeische Bank (a sub¬ 
sidiary of the Deutsche Bank), which 
set up branches last year. 

Just what kind of financial centre 
Tokyo will be, and how quickly the 
Japanese authorities will liberalise 
foreign exchange, remains to be seen. 
“ Much depends on what happens 
Oversea'S ” goes the conventional sum¬ 
mary of official opinion on this ques¬ 
tion. One direction that Tokyo is 
likely to take is as a major source of 
finance m the region—not only for 
direct investment but for external bond 
hnance as well. Until last year there 
had been no external bonds floated in 
Tokyo, but the Asian Development 
Bank (ADB) did a successful issue in the 
autumn, and others—^possibly the 
World Bank, possibly the Republic of 
Korea (South Koiea)—are likely to 
follow. In fact, according to Japanese 
securities houses, there are long queues 
of people in South-East Asia waiting to 
issue bonds in Tokyo ; a large mission 
of brokers and bankers, led by Mr 
Morinaga, chairman of the Tokyo stock 
exchange, has recently been casing the 
area. 

The Tokyo scene is not going to 
change overnight. But two factors are 
obliging finance ministry officials to go 
a little faster than they had expected. 
One is the declared intention of Japan 
to liberalise on a broad front—freeing 
both trade and capital to some degree. 
The other is the solid balance of pay¬ 
ments surplus that Japan has been run¬ 
ning— which looks more and more like 
a structural problem. The foreign 
exchange reserves reached a total of 
over $4,500 million at the end of Janu¬ 
ary, according to provisional estimates 
—an all-time high which may be com¬ 
pared with the 1968 low of under 
$2,000 million. Last year’s balance of 
payments figures were strong by any 
standards, and there is no sign that this 
year will I)e any the less of a triumph 
for Japan’s cautious planners. 

Britain and Europe _ 

A good deal 
on tariffs _ 

At last some positive news for British 
industry has come out of Brussels, 
where on Tuesday Britain and the six 
common market countries all but 
agreed on the rate at which respective 
tariffs cut when Britain joins. 


Assuming entry on Januaiy i, 1973, the 
Six have proposed five 20 per cent cuts 
starting on April i st, with the last being 
maclr in July, 1977. The British have 
propo.sed a 25 per cent cut in April, 
*973» arid an uneven series of cuts 
thereafter with a last one of 10 per 
cent being made at the beginning of 
1978. The following table shows the 
two different plans : 


April, 1973 

Britain 

25 

The Six 

20 

January, 1974 

15 

20 

January, 1975 

25 

20 

January, 1976 

15 

20 

January, 1977 

10 

— 

July, 1977 

— 

20 

January, 1978 

10 

— 


Either scheme would represent a major 
British achievement in the talks so far. 
Both of them piovide for a big early 
cut, with tariffs falling in two stages by 
40 per cent at the end of one year, a 
major aim for Britain. The community’s 
scheme has been detached from the 
transitional arrangements for farming, 
which have yet to be agreed. It thus 
looks likely that Britain will also achieve 
its second major aim, namely to sec 
tariffs falling faster in the five-year 
transitional period than food prices 
have to rise as the levies on food 
imports are imposed. Britain has also 
got the year’s breathing space which 
it asked for before moving, in 1974, 
towards the community’s common 
external tariff imposed on third country 
goods (as opposed to tariffs on goods 
moving between the community and 
Britain). 

For all the shouting over finance 
Tue.sday was an encouraging landmark 
for Britain in several other ways as 
well as tariffs. The Six have fulfilled 
their promise of offering to include 


Hongkong in most of their generalised 
preferences on industrial goods now 
being negotiated through the office of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade m CJeneva. In the early negotia¬ 
tions It looked as though Hongkong 
might be given a poor deal ; it has not. 
The Six have now al.so agreed to extend 
their offer of association to three small 
African countries which they originally 
excluded because of their trdde arrange¬ 
ments with South Africa, namely Bots¬ 
wana, Lesotho and Basutoland. India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore will be on the generalised prefer¬ 
ence list, and talks about a possible 
trade agreement l)etween the enlarged 
community and these Commonwealth 
countries, plus Indonesia, will follow 
later. 


Common 
company law 

While deeds were being done in Brus¬ 
sels, words by the thousand were flow¬ 
ing in London this week in an attempt 
to explain that common market 
making is not just tariffs and agricul¬ 
ture. Behind the tariffs lurks the 
unending process of hannonisation—of 
everything from taxes, company law, 
industrial standards to insurance. 

The likely shape of the “ European 
company ” was outlined this week at a 
London Chamber of Commerce con¬ 
ference by Dr Theodore Vogelaar, a 
member of the European commission. 
The aim is to get around the legal prob¬ 
lems that at present seriously impede 
the creation of transnational companies 
within Europe, while six different sets 
of company law apply. There are 
fiscal problems too. But these should be 
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eased by the oommi^^m’s proposals last 
autumn for harmor^ing the tax treat¬ 
ment of parent-subsidja^ relation^ps 
within the EEC, including a pn^iosal 
that countries should defer indefinitely 
capital gains tax that would otherwise 
be payable on a merger involving 
the transfer of companies’ assets. 

On the European company itself, 
however, agreement may be less easy. 
Last year’s proposal from the conunis- 
sion comes fairly close to the German 
view. European companies would be 
registered under a special European 
statute (ie not the laws of individual 
countries), which would be interpreted 
by the EEC’s own court of justice at 
Luxemburg. The company would be 
taxed where its management is 
“ actually ” carried on, rather than 
where its registered office nominally is 
(which could be anywhere in the com¬ 
munity) ; local operations would be 
taxed by the countries concerned, and 
the harmonised rules for double tax¬ 
ation of parent-subsidiaries would elim¬ 
inate the danger of double taxation. 
To stop companies shifting around to 
take advantage of possible tax changes 
m the various countries, the head office 
could not be moved for tax purposes 
more often than once every five years. 

The Germans insisted on one-third 
of the supervisory boa^rd being 
appointed by workers, claiming that 
their major companie.s would otherwise 
all opt for European status to avoid 
the German law on this point. As a 
compromise the commission proposes 
that it need not apply if two-thirds of 
the workers agree. This is unlikely to 
satisfy the other members, whose 
employers are unanimously opposed, 
and trade unions cither lukewarm or 
firmly opposed to the principle of get¬ 
ting so involved with the capitalists. 

The other controversial issue is 
whether European companies should 
derive from a European statute, or 
from a separate identical section 
tacked on to the company laws of 
member countries. The commission is 


pressing fpr tfae fin^ arguing fhat the 
law would not really be uniform if it 
was still administered by the courts of 
member countries with their diverse 
legal systems. The French have pressed 
for the second. 

And standards 

A single set of European industrial 
standards is even farther from fruition 
than a common company law, as a 
group of top men involved in the 
making of them tried to explain in 
London this week to some baffled 
representatives of British lindustry. 

Differences in technical standards 
between countries are becoming the 
most serious constraint on trade as tariff 
barriers fall. For example, different 
versions of electrical goods have to be 
made to suit each market and some¬ 
times there are even differences within 
a market. In Britain there is one 
standard for domestic television sets 
and another for those used in schools, 
yet children use both. Similar examples 
can be found in all sorts of products in 
many markets. That is not to say that 
reform is impossible, as the change in 
the colour code of electrical wiring has 
shown. And that change was said to be 
out of the question just ten years ago. 

The European commission’s stated 
intention about a year ago to imple¬ 
ment the Treaty of Rome’s clauses on 
standards raised the real fear that a 
significant group of industrialised coun¬ 
tries could be prevented from trading 
with the rest by their own standards. 
It was this fear that overcame the 
natural reluctance to co-operate. 

The real action has taken place in 
a western European context rather than 
through the worldwide forum of the 
International Organisation for Stand¬ 
ards (Iso) in Geneva. I-«d by the big 
three in standards-making in western 
Europe (France, Germany and Britain), 
16 countries have joined together to 
make an existing ad hoc body, the 


Key indicators : world commodity prices, 
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Euipp^n ^Standards ^ CcH)itUi)ating 
Committee, a permanent qne, TJie 
idea is, that once advanced standar^f 
have been established among a^ 
impoitapt trading group then the 
will accept them. On practical ground^ 
working through smaller groups of 
countries is also the only way that 
standards are likely tp appear while 
they are still relevant to existing 
industrial practice. One of the grow¬ 
ing problems in writing, standards 
is to make them watertight 
yet not so rigid that they inhibit 
technological development. 



Fear of the 
English disease 


Hamburg 

Trains are sold out in west Germany 
and it is nearly impossible to book a 
flight to Berlin. BEA, Air France and 
PanAm are flying all the passengers 
they can carry—via Berlin, to take 
advantage of the grants the federal 
government pays for Berlin routes. The 
cause lies in a dispute between the 
German airline, Lufthansa, and some 
4,000 out of its 15,000 maintenance 
personnel. The highly organised strike 
began on Friday, January 29th. Luft¬ 
hansa was caught unprepared when the 
union stated that negotiations on a 
new wage settlement had broken down, 
although its original claim of a 40 
per cent wage increase had been 
gradually reduced during the negotia¬ 
tions to the 21 to 25 per cent range. 
The Lufthansa offer stands at 14.8 
per cent. 

Figures, however, do not tell the 
full story. The unions do not want a 
pay rise of the same percentage for 
everybody. What they are aiming at 
is a change of the pay structure, an 
improvement for the ground personnel 
in relation to the crews. This is hard 
to swallow for Lufthansa, whose crews 
are paid international rates. With the 
government as a mann shareholder, die 
airline simply cannot exceed the guide- 
' lines for pay rises which the govern¬ 
ment so warmly recommends in its 
annual economic report, even if it 
could afford to. 

In any case the strike lacks public 
support. The average German is still 
not accustomed to militant labour 
disputes^ and sees this particular one, 
which is paralysing air traffic, as a 
symptom of the English disease and 
thus a great danger for economic and 
political stability. In Germany, with its 
formidable postwar strike record there 
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is only a minority that lends support 
to the idea of pursuing a pay claim by 
gOin^ on strike—especially when the 
politicians are talking about stag¬ 
nation as the big danger facing the 
economy. 

Scandinaoia _ 

Money for 
sinking ships 

The Scandinavians have had a reputa¬ 
tion for avoiding state aid for ship 
building and yet remaining highly 
competitive in heavily subsidised world 
markets. It is partly their example 
which is stimulating other countries 
to reduce subsidies. But even they are 
now going through a period of crisis, 
with two yards in major financial 
difficulties, and it is rumoured that 
others may follow. One is the Danish 
yard, Burmeister and Wain, which 
besides building ships is the Rolls- 
Royce of engine makers—including its 
licencees, it has three-fifths of the 
world’s orders for diesel engines in 
supertankers. The other is Goetaverkin, 
one of the largest groups in Sweden. 

Although Scandinavian governments 
offer few cheap credits or outright 
grants to shipbuilders, they do have a 
record of bailing out yards in financial 
crises. This happened to Burmeister 
and Wain once before, in 1967. In the 
shake-up that followed, the resigning 
chairman wanted the yard to be closed 
and all energy and capital concen¬ 
trated on the much healthier engine 
business. It is the yard which is again 


bankruptcy was given to the govern¬ 
ment just before Christmas, and a 
government-guaranteed loan of $6.7 
million saved the company. But this 
is merely to preserve the engine 
business : the yard is at last to close. 

Even the decision to rescue the 
engine side has been severely attacked 
in the Federation of Industry (its 
president, also chairman of Burmeister 
and Wain, has had to resign). Cur¬ 
iously, in English eyes, the tough chair¬ 
man of the metalworkers’ union, Mr 
Hans Rasmussen, who had played a 
major part in the earlier reconstruc¬ 
tion effort, refused to help. The unions 
could have saved the yard but were 
unwilling to pour good money after 
bad. Management blames the current 
crisis on la^ of skilled manpower and 
loss-making 1 orders taken to keep 
employment going. The yard has cer¬ 
tainly been bedevilled by unusually 


bad labour relatioils. But the claim of 
lack of manpower seems to be exagger¬ 
ated. According t6 independent 
analysts, only 40 per cent of the labour 
in the shif^uilding section was 
employed effectively : bottlenecks pre¬ 
vented the efficient use of the rest. 

Loss-making orders are also blamed 
for Goetaverkin’s crisis. It is estimated 
that $40 million-$50 million is needed 
to fulfil coiYtracts and keep employ¬ 
ment going in the next three years. The 
government is reluctant to bail the 
company out : it is situated in the 
economically overheated Gothenburg 
region which has a shortage of labour. 
The Ministry of Industry is willing to 
do something but only as part of a 
structural reform of Sweden’s ship¬ 
building. 

Several Scandinavian yards have in 
fact recovered following bail-out opera¬ 
tions. But what European yards seem 
to be much worse at than the Japanese 
is estimating future costs and allowing 
a sufficiently large profit margin agaimst 
the possibility of these forecasts going 
wrong. There are some exceptions. 
Akergruppen, the Norwegian yard, has 
also had to take on orders at a loss 
to keep employment going in meagre 
years, but seems to be keeping its head 
above water. In Sweden Kockum 
avoided taking many orders at fixed 
prices in the meagre period, and is 
now doing extremely well. It looks like 
having an extremely profitable line in 
series production of liquid natural gas 
tankers. 


moves east 


Since the major airlines tightened their 
security precautions and began buying 
dogs, metal detectors and carrying 
armed guards, hijacking on the major 


intemationai routes has dropped 
spectacularty. In the last four months 
of the year, only four jets were hi¬ 
jacked inside America ; over a 
comparable period in tg6g, the total 
had been 26. Last monriffi there were 
only two successful American hijack¬ 
ings and one half-hearted attempt 
stopped by a stewardess. Against th^, 
there has been a steady trickle of hi¬ 
jackings and attempted hijackings from 
communist countries and two 
particularly nasty episodes this year 
further east. 

This pattern is following the practice 
of the Palestinians—^which is what 
airlines feared. Two wdieks ago, a South 
Korean airliner crashed and 17 people 
died after a mid-air fight in which the 
co-pilot had both anns blown off in a 
struggle with the hijacker. Less tragic, 
but politically much more serious, was 
the effort this week of two Kashmiris 
to barter an airliner belonging to the 
internal Indian Airlines for 34 political 
prisoners held by the Indian govern¬ 
ment. The aircraft wa-s hijacked to 
Lahore, which put tlhe Pakistan 
government in a fix, for with elections 
pending it can hardly be seen being 
beastly to Kashmin patriots, yet 
neither does it want -to be seen 
encouraging cither hijacking or polit¬ 
ical kidnappings on the Latin American 
pattern. Grew and passengers were 
both released, which marginally 
reduced the tension, but the aircraft 
was blown up none the less by the 
hujackers, who injured themselves in 
the process. If they arc sufficiently 
badly hurt, the Pakistan government 
may feel it can get away without act¬ 
ually putting them on trial. 

This has not prevented politicians of 
the extreme right from making all the 
political mileage out of the affair that 
they can. The national Pakistan air¬ 
line is fearful this might mess up the 
delicate balance of Indian good will on 
which the air shuttle between east and 
west Pakistan depends. 
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putting the whole company in jeopardy. 
This time the news of almost instant 


Hijacking 


The habit 
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London and Australia: down 
and under 


Two company collapses in two days 
have completely shaken the confidence 
that was slowly ebbing back into the 
London market. The suspension of 
dealings in Australia’s most ebullient 
mining company, Mineral Securities, 
and rumours of Rolls-Royce’s impend¬ 
ing sonic doom knocked 5.5 points 
of the Financial Times industrial 
share index on Wednesday ; and 
Thursday’s news that the Government 
parachute would only partly open for 
Rolls did even worse damage. On very 
light trading the index fell anotlier 
8.7 points closung at 332.7. Aeronautic 
and automotive shares fell most—for 
example jobbers knocked los off 
Joseph Lucas (Industries) immed¬ 
iately, though they put 4s back later. 

The shock of Mineral Securities to 
the ‘Australian market was of similar 
proportions. After a strong rise through 
the week, the Sydney index lost 20 
points on Thursday, closing at 495.7. 
The index of non-ferrous metal shares 
crashed 10%. Following the statement 
from Mineral Securities all 12 of its 
quoted subsidiaries were suspended, 
too, and companies in which it held 
equity fell heavily. The statement said 
that the previously announced interim 
figure for the six months to December, 
1969, of a profit of $A3.5 mn was 
wrong. It included a $A6.6 mn profit 
on the sale of shares from the parent 
company to a subsidiary, so that the 
revised figure is a loss of $A3.3 mn. In 
the year to June, 1969, the company 
made a pre-tax profit of $Ai3 mn on 
share-dealing and $Ai 1.4 mn on opera¬ 
tions. Assuming the operating profits 
continued at the same rate, the com¬ 
pany must therefore have made a 
p^aKsed dealing loss of around $A9 mn 
ip the following six months. 

Thte ‘ l^tement reveals a further 
to January 29th of 
SAg.^ mn bn the purchase of Kathlyn 


Investments, of which it now holds 
8% of the equity, Queensland Mines 
( 7 * 3 %) Thiess Holdings. The 

prices of all these fell heavily on the 
news—thus increasing the paper losses. 
Queensland lost $A5.9o to close at 
$Ai 9, and Kathlyn $ A 1.75 to close at 
$A7.50, The prospects are for some sort 
of rescue operation. The long-term 
holdings of the company are solid, good 
investments. It was the hectic trading 
oil a sliding market, financed by short¬ 
term borrowing, which probably caused 
the liquidity crisis. So, in London as in 
Australia, trading is light, and the 
atmosphere is heavy. 

Gilt-edged 

The Old Lady's 
January sales 

The City saw another Thursday come 
and go without a cut in Bank rate, in 
a week in which the punters did, in 
fact, decide that the odds were just 
against it. What with Wilberforce still 
in the wings, the Ford stoppage and 
the continued postal strike, it hardly 
seemed the moment for the authorities 
to show any relaxation. On the other 
hand the pound had been pushing up 
to within 12 points of its official upper 
limit in the exchanges. So there were 
still the voices saying that the time 
must have come when the currency 
inflow was both too volatile and too 
damaging to what remains of a restric¬ 
tive domestic monetary policy. The big 
rise in clearing bank deposits between 
December and January may suggest 
that there is not much restrafht left. 
But in the past few weeks the Bank 
of England has had its eye on the right 
taiget 

The Bank of England’s tactics in 


the gilt-edged market often come under 
fire. The Economist not being alone 
in nagging it for not selling enough 
gilts. But in the past few weeks the 
Bank has played its hand very deter¬ 
minedly. The authorifies have stuck to 
their guns and kept Bank rate up 
against the tide of falling interest rates 
elsewhere, while the Government 
broker has forced through a sizeable 
volume of sales with very little 
instability in market rates. 

Its selling pressure started in the 
week ended January qth when the 
market dried up at the short end and 
a new tap stock, a further tranche of 
£600 mn of 6i% Treasury Loan, 1976, 
was introduced. A week later the 
market dried up at the long end and 
a further tranche of £300 mn of q% 
Treasury Loan, 1994, w2is announced. 
At a guess the broker has .sold £600 mn 
or £700 mn of new stock in the past 
few weeks. Helped on by the heavy 
demand for the tap stocks, turnover 
in gilts last month was a record £5 bn, 
about £1^ bn more than the previous 
monthly peak in January, 1967. (The 
figures go back to September, 1964.) 
This docs seem to be a 'real effort to 
restore some control over monetary 
policy. It will be needed if Mr Barber 
is to present a good Budget on what 
is to be the rather early date of March 
30 th. 

But then, what with Rolls-Royce 
and the oil crisis, Mr Barber knows it 
never rains but it pK)urs. 
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Still more to go for 

New York 

Caught in the cross-fire of profit-taking 
on the one hand and spirited buying on 
the other, American brokers have 
rushed off their feet. Trading on the 
New York exchange in the week ended 
January 29th exceeded 100 mn shares, 
or 20 mn a day, and continued at that 
re<;ord rate in the first few days of this 
week. On Wednesday the Down Jones 
industrial average of 30 blue chips 
closed at 876.23, up little more than 
points that day but more than 15 
points from a week before. So the bulls 
—the trusty believers that the Adminis¬ 
tration’s economic policies will lead to 
a rebound in business later this year— 
were still in the ascendancy. Most 
brokers expect prices to move still 
liigiier as evidence comes of economic 
improvement, but some expect a down¬ 
ward correction first—on the ground 
that pricc-» have, for the time being, run 
ahead of the underlying values of 
sfiares. 

In the meantime, as in most bull 
markets, some industries and specific 
issues have pushed ahead despite 
adverse news or uncertainties. In the 
last week in January, for ihstance, the 
domestic air transport companies com¬ 
fortably outpaced the market, althougli 
as a group their recorded losses in 1970 
are expected to exceed $ 150 mn, by far 
the worst result in the history of 
American commercial aviation. Trans 
World Airlines, the most defirit-ridden 
of them all, closed at $18 that week, 
up $ii m the five trading days, 
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^though by the fdlowing Wednesday 
it had given back half tl^ gain^ StU) 
prosperous Continental Airline^ simi¬ 
larly gained 75 cents a share (to $16}) 
in the same eight trading days. And 
PanAm, after announcing a loss of 
$45 mn on Wednesds^, closed that day 
at $16, up 60 cents from the previous 
Friday. Most of the major domestic 
carriers have announced cuts in services 
and personnel, but investors have taken 
a renewed fancy to them on the argu¬ 
ment that traffic should improve in the 
second half of this year as the Ameri¬ 
can economy picks up. 

The international oil companies are 
another group whose prices have per¬ 
formed creditably, despite the troubles 
with the producing countries. Oils were 
a market leader in mid-January ; 
although prices have levelled off more 
recently, they have continued to hold 

Among individual companies report- 
inj» lower earnings this past week, which 
nevertheless attracted investor attention 
because the results seemed to augur 
well for the future, was T’cnncco Incor¬ 
porated. The big diversified gas trans¬ 
mission and manufacturing concern 
posted a 25% increase in net earnings 
for the fourth quarter, although for 
1970 as a whole they were down just 
over 4%. 

Mr Nelson Freeman, Tenneco’s 
president, said the favourable fourth 
quarter results should form the basis for 
a sharp improvement in 1971, 
primarily in the company’s gas pipeline 
division which should benefit from a 
$114 mn temporary tariff increase. In 
addition, the J. I. Caise IVactor division 
(qi% owned by Tenneco) has been 
recapitalised and its inventory reduced 
at the same time as the Newport News 
shipbuilding subsidiary ha« been garner¬ 
ing a growing order backlog. Looking 
further ahead, analysts believe that a 
major oil discovery by Tenneco in the 
Dutch sector of the North Sea could 
begin contributing to company profits 

t>y 1973- 



Brokers say bull 


Hamburg 

Wages are high, profits low and every¬ 
thing points to a further slackening 
in economic growth in the second half 
of the year. Nevertheless, the bullish 
mood on the German stock exchange 
continues and the overall index of share 
prices gained 14% in January. All the 
main industries participated: banks 
19.3%, chemicals 17%, coal and steel 



16.7%, fuel 15.3%, machine tools 
13.1%, motor cars 12.2%, oil 10.9%, 
and electric and electronics 5.6%. 

The bull market started after the 
third half-point cut in bank rate, 
announced in December, finally made 
an impact on the long-term interest 
rates in the capital markets, It was 
further nourished when the financial 
community expected the Bundesbank 
to ease the requirements for the special 
deposits the banks hold with the Central 
bank and to lower the bank rate 
further. But nothing happened : Janu¬ 
ary went by with the monetary weapons 
unchanged. Herr Klasen, the Bundes¬ 
bank’s president, said that the most 
important goal was price stability, but 
hinted that the government would not 
hesitate to use fiscal measures to prevent 
the economy from running into a reces¬ 
sion. Immediately, hopes for only a 
very short interruption in growth 
replaced the disappointment over 
monetary policies. At mid-week the 
market was still hanging on to earlier 
gains. 

Investment analysts are recommend¬ 
ing buying German shares, pointing to 
the expansionist budget and the bigger 
investment allowances in force ag^in 
since February ist. They point OMt 
that Wall Street became bullish long 
before the expaoision of the ecdlnomy 
was discernible, that the same phase 
has been reached in Germany, and that 
it can be expensive not to jump on the 
bandwagon at the right time. German 
securities are felt to be highly profitable 
in tlie foreseeable future. Following this 
line of reasoning there is a particularly 
heavy demand for German shares from 
abroad, while it seems that some of the 
money previously invested by domestic 
savers in American offshore funds is 
now coming into German equities. The 
rise could therefore still have some waly 
to go. 
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^Hay's wharf:! what will be the 
wharf that was ?_ - 


^ IpKiring the last year the share price 

The Proprietors of Hay’s Wharf has 
ritore than doubled. Last June it was 
30* gd ; in January it touched 80s 6d ; 
and it is now hovering around 75s, I'he 
'fluctuation has had little to do with 
the company’s traditional activities as 
wl^rfingers, or its diversifications into 
• shipping and distribution, which are 
pr^ucing profits of roug dy £9 (K),ooo 
a It is property, currently making 
an estimated £300,000 a year, whic’i is 
the area of interest. 

And a very large area it is too. As 
the map shows, the company sits on 
33 acres of riverside land bang 
opposite the City. Now that the wharves 
are closed, practically all t' e area is free 
for redevelopment : one of the largest 
central London redevelopments ever 
undertaken by a company, and large 
even by local authority standards. 

The board has come in for a good 
deal of criticism on two counts. The 
first is that shareholders have not been 
kept fully infonned by the board of the 
progress and plans for developing the 
site, which is, after all, the main asset 
of the company. If the market has 
got the .share price right, then it is 
no thanks to the company’s own infor¬ 
mation flow, which has been sparse. 
On the other hand, if the chainnan. 
Sir, David Burnett, had been more 
specific and more Imllish, then he 
might have up.set negotiations with 
developers, local authorities and 
financiers, and he might also have 
l)^en accused of talking the share price 
up. The chairman’s review of last 
February did devote two columns to 
property development. They disclosed 
that the acreage of the I'ooley fitreet 
estate land held on freehold and lease¬ 
hold is 23 ; that negotiations were in 
progress for planning permission, and 


for the granting of an option agree¬ 
ment for a building lease; that the 
policy of the board was to preserve 
“ as much as possible of the share¬ 
holders’ equity in the potential rental 
income ” rather than to sell off bits 
of the estate or go into partnership 
for the whole of the development. 
However, the terms of the option 
agreements, even in the broadest out¬ 
line, have not been disclosed to share¬ 
holders, let alone put to them for their 
consideration. A feeling of having been 
kept in the dark was in evidence at 
the last annual general meeting. In 
the long term, this suf>er-discretion may 
well turn out to have been in the 
best interests of shareholders—but 
only for those shareholders who stayed 
with the company. Hopefully this 
year’s accounts, due in a few weeks, 
will give more information so that 
shareholders can work out for them¬ 
selves, very roughly and on the basis 
of alternative assumptions about plan¬ 
ning pennission, how much the 
company is likely to benefit from the 
redevelopment. No one is expecting a 
valuation of the Tooley Street estate. 
The company’s property advisers, 
Messrs Jones Lang Wootton, would not 
lend their name to a valuation of a 
site before planning permission has been 
obtained. 

The second piece of criticism is that 
the company has not gone about the 
redevelopment very cleverly, even if 
covertly and cautiously. Fundament¬ 
ally, by the disposition of its assets. 
Hay’s Wharf is a property cx)nipany 
with trading interests. But the attitude 
of the board is that of a trading 
company with property interests, 
which it wants to protect from greedy 
developers, but on which it does not 
'itself want to take any risks. Sir David 



Burnett is a chartered surveyor, but 
the man who runs the property sub¬ 
sidiary London Bridge Projjerties, Mr 
Charles Boorman, is not even on the 
main board. Very cannily, and with 
great foresight, the company has over 
the years gradually boug’it out free¬ 
holds and long leaseholds over mpst 
of the site—^apart from the 3 odd 
acres owned by Southwark, and about 
5 acres in the adjacent sectors, it has 
succeeded admirably—and it intends 
to retain them. But, apart possibly 
from the site behind Southwark 
Cathedral, the company will not do 
the developing itself. It will control 
the development through detailed 
building leases, and take an equity in 
the developments by gearing its ground 
rent to the rents charged by the 
developer to the tenants. The risk 
is thus minimised, but is the profit 
maximised ? 

The profitability of the whole 
development obviously depends on 
getting planning permissions. The 
profitability to Hay’s depends on how 
good the developers are, and what the 
deal with them is. The site is cur¬ 
rently zoned as waterside commercial, 
and permission to change usage has to 
come from the Department of the 
Environment. 












Deveiopabh waterfront: Hay's head office is the one with the windows in 


1 

on the recommendation of the planning granted by Hays to HIDA last July, negotiating dii:f^t with^ the soujrces of 

authority, Southwark, and the Greater but HIDA wants to transfer it to an property finance, the institutions. 

London Council. So far, outline per- associate company HIDA (Tower The agreement with St MartU^ 

niisrfon has been granted for a hotel Wharf). One shareholder, however, Property Corporation is of less import- 

on 6 acres next to Tower Bridge, and has got an injunction out against any ance. It includes the interesting 1939s 

a development pennit for an office such transfer. Another possible source head office, an architectural splendour 

block on half an acre by London Bridge, of trouble, if the building goes ahead, soon to be scheduled, and the 5 acres 

A guesstimate of the value of the that the putative architects are to the east of it will be used for con^- 
site could, very roughly, lie made as shareholders in HIDA, and their mercial activities for some time ypt, 
follows. A reasonable density for the wives are directors, which comes very London Bridge Developments, a corn- 
whole site would be a plot ratio near to the bone of the architectural pany jointly owned with Sir l^x 
of 3^.1. With 3i times^. 33 acres profession’s code of conduct. The Rayne’s London Merchant Securities, 
worth of space, 115 acres could, option may well run out before HIDA is to develop the office block. The 
with any luck, go up. Bear in mind or HIDA (Tower Wharf) can find a reason for the recent purchase of 27% 
the residenCial needs of the borough, hotel operator willing to put up the of the equity in Hay’s by LMS and 
the riverside location and the demand finance and share the profits with the Lazards at fibs a share (a stake equal 
for a pleasant environment, assume the developer and Hay’s. Hay’s will, under to that of the directors), remains 
space would be split up so that one- the current option agreement, get a unclear and ndther will give any clue 

quarter is for offices, one-half for resi- ground rent of £230,000 plus a share as to future intentions. It could be 

dential, and one-quarter for amenity of the profits somehow ; whether of that Sir Max thinks, even at this late 

and other—and it adds up to HIDA’s or of the hotel’s is not clear, stage, he could do a better job of a 

between i mn and 2 mn .square feet The lion’s share of the development comprehensive development. He has 

of office space, say 1.5 inn, office is to go, if he can fulfil the compli- had previous experience of uplifting 

development permits permitting, gated terms of the q6-page option whole areas by creating a development 
Valued at £6 per square foot on agreement, to Mr Michael Rivkiin and of size and quality. A bid for the 
14 years’ purchase, less building costs his Rensladc Investments (London), a control of Hay’s would be a logical 

of £20 mn, this creates a development company created specially for the move if the present option holders 

worth over £100 mn—assuming that purpose. The accounts of Renslade could be bought out—which would be 

the other three-quarters of the site companies, asspeiated private com- difficult and expensive. But a bid must 

just breaks even. panies all, are not yet at Companies be on the cards, and the cards not too 

What shareholders are taking on House, except for Renslade Invest- far up the sleeve. The sensible time to 

trust from their board, and perhaps ments for 19^9—^ind they are not bid is before further planning consent^ 

with justification, is that their slice revealing. Since Mr Rivkin (he was 30 are granted, which means this year, 

of the, say, £100 mn is larger by last month) stands to lose all (he Londoners should have the chance 
calling the developers tin than if the is paying a substantial ” amount for of commenting on thus massive 
company did the work itself. Or that the option) and to gain plenty, no redevelopment, Mr Sam Wanamakers 
the developers* profit margin compen- doubt he will work very hard. But the plans for rebuilding Old Southwark 
sates for considerable risk and work most difficult thing is to get planning niav sound whimsical, but this <^por- 
and skill that it was not possible to permission, and Southwark knows tunity for changing the river view from 
buy in. Hay’s better than it knows Renslade. the Citv is unique. There are other 

The skill of the developers of the The share of Hay’s in the equity of old docks, but in less conspicuous 
hotel site. Hotel Investment and the Renslade development could be places. There should certainly be a 
Development Associates, is unproven : as low as one-third, according to some public inquiry at some stage of the 
HIDA is a collection of architects, informed guesses. If this is true, then game, although the es^nce of the 
developers, businessmen and con- the board (or another board) could property game is discretion, which is 
sult^nts. The twp-year option was very probably have done better bv the better part of value. 
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Strikebound 

Milan 

For the second time in three months a 
strike is paralysing what must be one of 
the European community b least 
developed stock exchanges. Last time it 
was the stockbrokers who closed down 
the Italian bourses for seven days in 
November. This week it is the turn of 
the floor traders. Although the official 
index has risen a few points from its 
January depths, business is still far too 
thin to support the 120 or so stock¬ 
brokers and the equivalent number of 
floor traders who operate on the 
country's main market in Milan. 

The immediate cause of the strike is 
the* failure of a committee set up after 
the last strike, composed of treasury 
officials and representatives of the 
bourses, to sec what could be done to 
improve matters. The committee was 
meant to meet twice a week, but in 
fact has only met once. The trouble is 
that the government is heavily engaged 
elsewhere and the reform of the stock 
market is well down on its list of 
priorities. But reform there must be. 
There are only about 130 companies 
quoted on the Milan exchange, of 
which only 30 are actively traded. 
The market hardly inspires confidence, 
with firms providing little financial 
information and with no restrictions 
on margin trading. 

The main reform wanted by the 
brokers, however, is for the govern¬ 
ment to allow bearer shares, which 
would enable investors to evade tax as 
easily as they can on bonds or the 
foreign mutual funds of which there 
arc now around a dozen. These were, 
at Ic^t until the Investors Overseas 
Servid^^ troubles last year, attracting 
over^ S350 ^ year. In order 

to tar^ ^ to divert some of this flow 


into the investment markets, the gov¬ 
ernment ‘last year forced foreign funds 
to invest at least 50% of their assets 
in listed Italian securities. Further 
legislation to promote Italy’s own 
mutual funds has still to go through 
parliament. 

The stockbrokers, while sympathis¬ 
ing with^ the current strike, are holding 
off until they isee the outcome of talks 
in Brussels about the Werner plan for 
the financial and monetary unification 
of the Six. These, they hope, will 
entail a drastic reform of the Italian 
financial markets. But even if the 
ground rules are changed, it is still 
necessary for Italian firms to have 
more frequent recourse to the equity 
market if the bourses are to develop. 

It was significant therefore that last 
year Istituto Reconstruzione Industriale 
applied for share listings for Alfa- 
Romeo, and three of the country’s 
leading banks—^Banco di Roma, 
Gredi'to Italiano and Banca Commer- 
ciale Italiana—which IRI controls. The 
trend has been followed by I FI, the 
controlling company of Fiat, securing 
a listing. Zanussi, the domestic 
appliance company, may do the same. 

Not all go-go 

As Mr Denys Oppe, a director of 
merchant bankers Kleinwort, Benson, 
told the London Chamber of Com¬ 
merce conference this week the City 
stands to gain from British entry into 
the common market, but it should not 
expect too much because “we have 
already had the bonanza.” As the 
centre for the Eurodollar market and 
for many major international banking 
consortia, London may not get all 
that much extra, at least in the early 


days, simply from being inslide tte 
conunon market. In financial affairs 
the common market has moved surpiis* 
ingly slowly; although some people 
like to savour possibilities like integ^- 
tbn of stock markets, these would have 
to be preceded by fuller disclosure of 
company information in the common 
market countries and harmonisation of 
accounting practices in drawing up 
balance ^eets and profit and loss 
accounts. The EEC commission says it 
is already working on directives on 
these matters, but the obstacles look 
formidable. 

The stimulus that the common 
market has given to'giant institutions 
is not entirely to Mr Opp 4 *s liking ; 
he sees it as a threat to initiative, espec¬ 
ially in financial activities which, as a 
merchant banker, he likes to regard 
as personal. But perhaps his biggest 
concern is that the City, once inside 
the conunon market, might get in¬ 
volved in doctrinaire harmonisation. 
He thinks the good working relation 
between the City and Whitehall 
(which is nice to know about) could be 
destroyed if Whitehall were not a 
master in 'its own house. 

Sir Leslie O’Brien, the Bank of 
England’s governor, aho had some 
things to .say this week about the City’s 
international character. He told the 
overseas bankers, at their annual dinner, 
that over the past 15 months some 20 
foreign banks have opened offices in 
London and there are now 160 or so 
banks from 48 different foreign coun¬ 
tries here, far outnumbering the 75 
British banks. But perhaps the most 
hair-raising figure he produced was 
that the annual rent of a square foot 
of a ground floor banking hall in some 
of the new City buildings is now nearly 
£30. That, he added, is the annual 
cost of a decent-sized waste paper 
basket. 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 



Feb 

1970-71 

one 

one one 

record 


3 

high 

low 

week 

month year 

high 

New York 

London 341.4 

423.4 

315.6 

- 0.6 

+ 0.9 -16.2 

-34.6 

Liked the budget 

New York 876.2 

877.8 

631.1 

+ 1.8 

+ 4.6 +16.1 

-12.0 

London 

Franco 77.4 

86.1 

70.6 

~ 1.5 

+ 3.5 - 9.5 

-10.1 

Turn for the worse 

Germany 105.1 

129.5 

93.2 

— 

+ 9.1 -12.6 

-25.1 

after Rolls-Royce 

Holland 119.5 

133.8 

108.3 

+ 0.6 

+ 6.2 + 0.6 

-10.7 

and Minsec news 

Italy 56.7 

76.4 

54.3 

- 1.4 

+ 1.8 -21.1 

-61.4 


Canada 180.1 

185.9 

142.2 

- 0 . 2 , 

. + 1.6 - 2.9 

-12.8 

Australia 

Belgium 98.3 

9a7 

84.5 

- o.r 

’ + 6.3 + 6.7 

- 8.5 

Mining shares 

Australia 516.4 

663.5 

474.0 

+ 4.4 

+ 0.2 -17.2 

-22.2 

knocked after 

Sweden 261.5 

337.0 

231.1 

+ 0.7 

+ 6.4 -13.4 

-30.4 

suspension of 
Minsec dealings 

Japan 157.2 

185.7 

147.1 

+ 1.2 

+ 6.1 - 9.9 

-15.3 








Stock prices and yields are on pages 

89 and 90 


The Economist unit trust indiestor 

February 2. 

143.12 

(January 26, 

142.78) 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF KUWAIT 

SA.K. 

Bstaausked 1952 

Under Charter granted by HJi. The Late Shaikh Abdulla Al Salim Al Sabah, 

Former Amir of the State of Kuwait 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT Slst DECEMBER/1970 


LIABILITIES 

Capital, Authorised, Issued and Paid Up . 

Statutory Reserve . 

General Reserve. . 

Profit and Loss Account . 


1,692,500 
* 1,307,500 


Kuwaiti Dinars 
5,062,500 


Current, Deposit and Other Accounts (including Contingency Accounts) 

Proposed Dividend . 

Gonhrmed Credits, Acceptances and Guarantees on behalf of Customers, as 
per contra ... . 


ASSETS 

Cash and Current Ac^unts with Banks 
Money at Call and Short Notice 
Quot^ Investments at under market value: 

Foreign Government Securities and Securities Guaranteed 

by Foreign Governments. 1,067,698 

Other Securities . 1,160,173 

Deposit Accounts with Banks, Industrial Bankers and Other Finandiai 

Institutions ... ... ^... . 

Loan guaranteed by the Kwait Government 

Advances to Customers, Bills Discounted and Other Accounts (Less pro¬ 
vision for doubtful debts) 

Unquoted Investments, at or under cost 

Land and Buildings, at cost less amounts written off 

Liability of Customers for Confirmed Credits, Acceptances and Guarantees, 
as per contra .. . 


13,000,000 
260,992 

18,3^23,492 
262,949,799 
I,* 13,750 

44,346,590 
K.D. 3 26,733,631 

Kuwaiti Dinan 
21,446,671 
31,267,973 


2,227,871 


120,956,5 




9.393.105 
93.397.1a6 

3.697.679 

I 

44.346.590 
K.D. 3*6,733.631 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 31st DECEMBER, 1970 

Kuwaiti Dinars 

212.500 

787.500 
1,113,750 

260,992 

K.D. 2,374,742 
Kuwaiti Dinars 


Transferred to Statu'tory Reserve 
Transferred to General Reserve 
Proposed Dividend of 22% 
Balance carried forward 


Profit after charging all expenses, making provisions for contingencies and 

writing down assets. 

Balance brought forward from prevdous year. 

1 KuwaiHi Dinar « £1.167 Sterling 


2,125,756 

248,986 

K.D. 2,374,742 


London Correspondents : 

United Bank of Kuwait Limked 

Eastern Bank Limited 

Chartered Bank 

Midland Bapk Limited 

Barclays Bank Limited 

Lloyds Bank Limited 

Namonal Westminster Bank Limited 

Bank of Tokyo Liit^ted 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Fuji Bank Limiited 


New York Correspondents : 

Bank of America (International) ' 

Bankers Trust Company 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Bank 

Eirst National City Baxik 

Irving Trust Company 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Goiporation 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


Correspondents in dl principal couniries 

A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 
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Subscription 

prices 


These subscription prices ere f6r 
one year's subscription (62 issues). 

By fcurface mail throughout 
thevworM CIO ($24 00) 

'Airspeeded—EuropeCI 2 ($28 SO) 
Airspeeded -the world 
excluding Europe €16 ($38 40) 

Reduced 
students' rates 

By surface mail throughout 
the world €7 ($1680) 

Airspeeded Europe €9 ($21 60) 
Airspeeded-the world 
excluding Europe €13 ($31 20) 

The Economist 
quarterly index 
(4 issues p.a.) 

By surface mail throughout 
the world 2 ($4 80) 

'Airspeeded as the quality of air 
freight and dirmail services vanes in 
different situations, wo will use the 
best available service compatible 
with speed and delivery for a 
particular territory 

Orders for 
back numbers 
& surveys 

Back numbers of The Economist 
and special surveys published wilh> 
in The Economist ore ivailabfe on 
request Prices vary according to 
the stock position and include 
postage Our service is cash with 
order Please address enquiries to 
The Economist 

Publications Dept (Back Numbers) 
26 St James s Street 
London SW1 

Permanent 
change 
of address 

Please notify us 4 weeks m advance 
and attach your old address cut from 
your wrapper. 

The Economist 
Subscription Oepirtment 
54 St. Jemes's Street 
tondon SWt 

Tahsphonm: 01 -$30 $166 * 1 
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FINANCIM. STATEMENT APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


CAIRNTON INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

SIR DENYS LOWSON 


Far East Consuhant 

Versatile Englishman possessing a wide knowledge of oriental matters 
In addition to business and technical affairs seeks a new outlet for his 
varied talents. Interested In both Industrial advances and local arts and 
customs, etc. Now residing m Tokyo, but could relocate Work might 
Include acting on behalf of a trading or industrial firm or for almost any 
organisation concerned with travel and/or outdoor work In the Far East on 
a strictly salary basis. Available May 1971, but willing to pay “ flying 
visit ” to prlneijpals anywhere In the world for prior dlscusmons. Please 
write Immediately to the Advertiser. C.P.O. Box 1771, Tokyo 100-91, Japan. 


ON SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The Annual General Meet¬ 
ing was held on January 15 at 
Kstates House, Gresham Street, 
London, E.C.2. The Chair¬ 
man’s address included the 
the following: 

I’he gross revenue for the 
year to October 31, 1970, 

amounted to £139,550 against 

*351250 for the previous year. 
Your directors arc recommend¬ 
ing a final dividend of 12 per 
(ent less fax, which will make 
19 per cent for the year 
against 18 per lent the pre¬ 
vious year. This will leave 
£82,760 to be carried forward 
against £73,604 brought in. 
learnings on the ordinary 
capital were 22.5 per cent and 
the priority percentages were 
as follows: debenture stock 0-13 
per I'ent ; preference shares 13 
per cent-2i per cent; and 
ordinary shares 21 per cent-88 
per cent. 

I’he valuation of the Invest¬ 
ments as at October 31 last 
amounted to £2,532,344 and 
shows an appreciation of 123.1 
per‘cent over book value. On 
the .same date the net asset 
value of the 5s ordinary shares 
amounted to 22s 3d against 
2 1b 4id the previous year. This 
is a rise of 4 per cent against 
a fall of 2.6 per cent in the 
Financial Times Ordinary 


Share Index, and a rise of 
3.4 per cent in the Financial 
Times Actuaries All Share 
Index. 

As shown in the Directors 
Report the geographical distri¬ 
bution of the company’s invest¬ 
ments was as folloavs: Great 
Britain 79.07 per cent ; The 
Gommonwealth (excluding 

(’anada) 4.13 per cent; 
U.S.A. and Canada 12.13 
c ent and Furope and misc el- 
laneous 4.67 per cent; while 
as regards categories, 2.36 per 
c ent are in bonds, debenture 
stocks and notes, 2.59 per cent 
in preference and preferred 
ordinary stocks and shares, and 
95*05 per cent in ordinary and 
deferred ordinary stocks and 
shares. 

‘Fhe uncertain economic con¬ 
ditions at home and abroad will 
obviously limit possible divi¬ 
dend inc reases during the next 
twelve months ; but in the 
abseiu r of any unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances we antic ipate that 
we should at least be able to 
maintain the same rate of 
dividend. 

The Report and Accounts 
wc're unanimously adopted and 
the proceedings terminated 
with a wann vote of thanks to 
the Clhairman Sir Denys 
Lowson, Directors and Staff. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


FORMER 

CHAIRMAN 

Ohlef Executive and Chairman untdil recently, of large 
international group in consumer goods, seeks dialJenglng 
appointment. 

-f- Very comprehensive experience includes production, 
personnel, flnanoe, apdminietraition and marketing. 
Liaison wiitth Govemmenitis at Ministerial level ar^ 
strong emphasis on Intematlonail trade—also important 
features in successful track record. 

-r Receittly aitttended (1970) advanced management courses 
In British end American Undverslitlee. 

-f- Aged an energetic, qualified and competent 

exeoutnttAiaoiine staoding Hn professional management 
drcleo^Mreni^y pnoflt oriented. 

Appointonent/jis £ihainnan, Chief Executive, executive or non¬ 
executive director,^ UK or overseas would be of interest. 

Please write Box No, 2408 , The Economist, 25 St James’s 
Street, LondOBu-SWl. 

_____________ ! _ ^ _ 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


University of 
Birmingham 

CENTRE FOR RUSSIAN AND 
EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 

Postgraduate Soviet 
Studies 

Applications are invited by 
tills Centre for research, lead¬ 
ing to a higher degree, on the 
USSR and Poland In the fields 
of science policy, sociology and 
ilemugraphy, economic planning 
and the computer, social and 
economic history, agrarian his¬ 
tory and peasant studies, 
economic policy and organisa¬ 
tion, engineering production and 
economics, political sociology, 
the arts and society 

Applicants should have (or 
expect to obtain In 1971) at 
least a good second-class degree 
in one of the above fields or in 
Russian language and literature 
Intensive language tuition is 
available, as are preliminary 
social science courses for lan¬ 
guage graduates. Candidates 
following these courses are 
eligible for studentships Appli¬ 
cation forms are available from 
the Secretary. Centre for 
Russian and East European 
Studies, University of Birming¬ 
ham, PO Box 363, Birmingham. 
B15 2TT. and should tie 
returned by March 1st Please 
quote OS O 

WOLSEY HALL 
OXFORD 

Tuition by 
correspondence. 

Telephone: 

Oxford 54231 


BUSINESS 


TYPEWRITINQ, dupUcaUng and Upes 
Also translations. 74 Queensway W2. 
01-229 6467 


VERY ECONOMIC London office 
prestige addreoa Westminster. 
Professional representation and car 
offered full or part-time by 
business ffentleman of Intte^iy, 
wall oonnseted. 01-930 TOOT. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing. 
Banking. Insurance Marketing, OCE 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses In Business Subjects 
Write today for details or advice, 
.stating subjects In which interested 
to . 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, « 
London. EC4. Tel 01-248 6874 
I Founded 1910) 

For further 
appointments 
see pages 5, 83 to 86 

FREE FILM 
CATALOGUE 

Every year SHELL-MEX and B P. loan 
over 35,000 prints of more than 200 
differant films all of interest to today's 
lochnologisl—and tomorrow's This ts an 
invaluable contribution to education and 
training m schools, colleges, universities, 
commerce and industry alike 
This variable and comprehensive selection 
of 16 mm films (10 to 50 minutes In 
length) is available upon reauest The 
only charge is the booking fee of 5$ 
The Technological subjects include Road 
Construction, General Engineering, Tech- 
nologioal and Soientific History and 
Aeronautics, to mention only a few of 
many* 

Our naiw 19i71 catalogua lists the entire 
selection of films available It’s FREE 
upon requeet from 

SHCLL-MEX and B.P. (FILM LIBRARY, 
Dept. A, 25 The Burroughs. Hendon, 
London, NW4. 


I CLASSIFIED 
I ADVERTISING 
RATES 

S Appointments, Business 
: Opportunities, Financial No- 
S tices. Education, Courses, 

• Property, Hotels & Travel 

■ 12/- per line; display £10 
S per^single column inch. 

S Box number service provided 
S free of charge. 

• Latest date for acceptance 
; of advertising copy, noon 
5 Wednesday. 

S Telephone 01-930 5155, 

■ Ext. 308. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Economist or 
Statistician 


The Office of Health Economics 
has a vacancy tor a recent 
graduate in economics, statistics 
or a related discipline The 
work will entail the preparation 
of reports for publication as 
part of the OKE series of 
occasional papers and the 
maintenance of statistical 
series on the social and 
eoonomio aspects of health 
The Office of Health Economics, 
though recognised as a lead* 
ing authority in its own field, 
is a small organisation, and 
the successful candidate will 
be expected rapidly to assume 
responsibility for his/her own 
day to day work In the first 
Instance, please telephone to 
give brief particulars in confi¬ 
dence to Miss Sara Oulland. 
01-734 07S7. from whom further 
details are available 


The University of 
Manchester 


INSTITUTE OP SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

Department of 
Management Sciences 

The Department of Management 
Sciences is one of the oldest 
and largest centres of manage¬ 
ment education In the United 
Kingdom It has 35 members of 
stair, including 5 Professors and 
is an interdisciplinary Depa/l- 
inent teaching more than 100 
undergraduatea reading for an 
Honours degree In Management 
Sciences There is a substantial 
research school with some 97 
postgraduate students and a 
number of Industry sponsored 
research projects 

LECTURERS IN PRODUCTION 
AND MARKETING 
(REF MS/22/AM) 

As part of the planned expan¬ 
sion of the Department, appli¬ 
cations are invited from suitably 
qualified graduates with re¬ 
search experience In the basic 
disciplines of statistics, opera¬ 
tional research. Industrial 
engineering or economics, who 
wish to develop their interests 
In the Production and Market¬ 
ing subject areas The appoin¬ 
tees would also be expected to 
develop research and teaching 
in their own subject areas 

SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 
IN MARKJETINO 
(REF MS/23/AM) 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified graduates In 
Economics, Statistics and 
Operational Research, with some 
research experience The 
appointee will become a member 
of a team engaged upon a 
marketing research project 
associated with a substantial 
Group of Companies enmed in 
the British Steel Castings 
Industry The project team In¬ 
cludes a number of members of 
staff and is associated with 
Professor Roland Smith, Joe 
Hyman Professor of Marketing 
at UMI8T The Senior Reoearch 
Fellowahlp appointment will be 
for three years in the first 
instance 

For both appolntmente, salary 
will be in the Lecturer Grade 
£1,491-£3,417 per annum (Merit 
barline at £2,494) with Super¬ 
annuation under F68U 

Requests for application forma 
and Conditions of appointment, 
quoting the 


and Conditions of appointment, 
quoUng the appropriate 
reference number, should be 
made to the Registrar, UMIST, 
SackviUe Street. Manchester. 
M60 IQD, telephone 061-236 
3311 Ext 601 Completed forms 
to be returned wltnln 14 days 
of resumption of postal services. 


St Catherine's 
College 

OXFORD 

Research Fellowship 
in Economics 

The college proposes to elect a 
Rio Tlnto-Zlnc Corporation 
research fellow In economics, 
who will be expected to con¬ 
cern himself with research in 
fields connected with economic 
decision-taking within the firm 
and particularly with the use 
of mathematical and statistical 
techniques Salary on scale 
£1,800 to £2,000 with accommo¬ 
dation in college or a housing 
allowance of £300 If married 
Appointment for three years 
renewable for a further two 

Applications should be made 
by March 1. 1971 to Vice- 
Master, from whom further 
details may be obtained. Tel 
Oxford 40541 


For further 
appointments 
see pages 5, 82 to 86 



teessioe: 

POLYTECHIMICl 


AppticBtiona Invitpd (Ar ttw Mlowhgi4iQ$u : j,, 

Principal Lecturer in ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE 
Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II in ACCOUNTING AND 

FINANCE 

Senior Lecturer/Lseturer II in LAW 

(Criminal, Jurisprudence and Evidence) 

Salary aealea: PRINCIPAL LECTURER £2,«»-C3,142 
SENIOR LECTURER £2,637—€2,872 

LECTURER 11 £1,947—£2,637 

Ineramanta within tha aeala may ba giVMi for approved 
exparience. 

Aralicatfon forma and furthar partleulara avallakla by lilh Nbruary, 
ym, from tha Sanior Admfniatrativa Offlear, Taaaalda Polytoohnic 
(Oapt. K(82)B), MIddlatbrough, Ttaaaida T81 SBA, or If pdftid atrlka 
continuao, candidaiaa may maka applicationa by mophonlng 
Middlaabrough 48M Ext. SB. 


O.E.C.D. 


ORfiANISATION FOR ECOHOMIC 
CO-OPERATION ARD DEVELOPMENT 


PARIS 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE VACANCIES 
FOR ACADEMIC STAFF AT 

THE MIDDLE EAST TECHNICAL UNIVERSITY 

ANKARA 


ECONOMICS 

flconomic Analysis/Growth 
Kconomic Ifistory 
History of Economic Thought 
Monetary Theory/Pohey 
Public Finance/Fiscal Poliiy 

BUSINESS FINANCE IN 


STATISTICS 8 l 
ECONOMETRICS 
Probability Theory 
Mathematical Statistics 
Linear Programming 
Mathematical Eronomics 
Kconometnt s 

ACCOUNTING 


DEVELOPMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 
Systems/Procedures 
Budgeting/Finance 
Programming Techniques 
Project Planning/Evaluation 


Theory/Systems 
Manager!^ Accounting 
Co^ Accounting 
Advanced Accounting 


BUSINESS FINANCE INDUSTRIAL ACCOUNTING 

MANAGEMENT 

Finamial Institutions/ Work Study Theory/Systems 

Capital Markets Methods Analysis/Design ManageriaJ Accounting 

Managerial Economics Statistical Quality Control Co^ Accounting 

Plant Design Advanced Accounting 

Operatiems Research 

DEVELOPMENT POLITICAL 

ADMINISTRATION SCIENCE 

Systems/Procedures International Relations 

Budgeting/Finance Developing Countries 

Programming Techniques Iptemational Organisations 

Project Planning/Evaluation Middle East Politics 

Vacancies in above fields are available at expanding Middle East Terhrtiral University 
in Ankara for the academic year 1971/72 and thereafter under the Technical Assistance 
Programme of the O.E.G.D. The University occu-pdes a spinal position in the educational 
system <A Turkey, is technically oriented, and teaching is in EngH^. The modem campus 
is finely lcx:ated on the uplands just outside Turkey's capital and provicles favourable academic 
conditions for international staff, with challenging opportunities to initiate and guide research 
into the problems of social and economic development. 

Attractive salaries and allowances according to qualifications and experience will be 
offered to candidates with higher degrees and substantial experience in teaching,^ and, if 
possible, in the direct application of subject matter. Preference will be given to nationals of 
O.E.C.D. Member Countries. 

Applications with r6sum6 or inquiries to: 

MR. MAURICE DOMERGUE 

Head, Technical Co-operation Service, O.E.C.D., 2 rue Andr^-Pascal, Pans i6Ame. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


FRUSTRATED 
BUSINESS ECONOMISTS/ 
ACCOUNTANTS 

Have you considered Lhe challenging field of investment analysis M^here research 
in depth gets satisfy ng results not to mention hugh financial re^wards ' We, a 
firm of London Stockbrokers wish to interVieiw you with a view to your joining 
our rapidly expanding Research Department where you will be expected to 
make V sits and prepare company reports and than give presentations to 
institutional clients 

The successful candidatQ(s} will have to show evidence of research record will 
probably be 2505 and earning around £3 OOO. which we expect you can double 
in 2/3 years 

Write or telcrphone 
HEAD OF RESEARCH, 

HEDDBRWICK BORTHWICK AND COMPANY 
1 Moiorgate, E C 2 
Tel 01 606 4422 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 82 to 87 


University of 
Warwick 

Centre for Industrial 
and Business Studies 

Applications are Invited for a 
Research Fellowship or Senior 
Research Fellowship The 
appointment will be for one 
year In the hrst instance, 
renewable for a period of up 
to three years, and the 
successful candidate, in addl- 
tioii to pursuing hlb own 
research, will be expected to 
advise junior staff on their 
projects Salary all! be within 
the range £l,4‘)l-tl,y02 for a 
Research Fellowship. and 
£1.491-£3,417 for a Senior 
Research Fellowship, with 
membership of the FSSU 

Applications should be 
addressed to the Registrar 
University of Warwick, 
roventry CV4 7AL from whom 
furthei partK ulars and 
application forms can Im* 
obtained The closing dale lor 
the receipt of appllcallorib will 
be March IJ, 1911 (QuoUmk 
rtference number 27^A/71 ) 


DOES 

'OJR 

DEGRE 

INOUDE 


If statistics is part of your degree course you can 
begin an interesting and influential career as an 
Assistant Statistician (£1287—f2107 m inner 
London). 

The Government Statistical Service collects 
analyses and interprets information for the nation's 
policy makers Consequently it needs not only 
graduates who have a predominantly statistical 
training but also graduates in Economics. Social 
Science, or Mathematics. 

WHAT'S THE JOB LIKE? 

You do not languish in a world of figures You 
apply your knowledge to economic and social 
questions such as international trade highways 
planning and population projection You make use 
of demography, model building and many other 
techniques, including advanced computer applica 
tions There are opportunities for further study and 
research which will keep you m close contact with 
the universities. 

You can expect to be on the £2945 to £4027 scale 
as a Statistician by your late twenties All salaries 
currently under review. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

You should have, or expect to have in 1971, a 
degree with first or second class honours m 
Statistics or in a subject involving Statistics or a 
post-graduate or approved professional qualification 
in Statistics Age normally under 28. 


STATISrCS? 


SHORT TERM CONTRACTS 

Appointment may be on a permanent 
and pensionable basis or on a five 
year or shorter contract, with FSSU 
pension provision. 


FbsiGfodualeCourses 

Candidates, aged under 27, and with a real interest m Statistics, who have, or expect 
to have in 1971, a degree with first or second class honours in any subject—not 
necessarily Statistics—may come into the service initially as Cadet Statisticians. As 
Cadets they will be sponsored on a university post-graduate course in Statistics, while 
receiving a salary of at least £932 p.a. (with all fees paid). 

On successfully completing the course, they will be appointed as Assistant Statisticians 
with a salary to match. 

For further details and an application form (to be returned by 1st. March), please write 
\jt 0 . Civil Service Commission, Alencon Link. Basmgstoke, Hants. Please quote 561/8. 


University of 
Warwick 

Centre for Industrial 
and Business Studies 

MANPOWER PLANNING UNIT 
SENIOR RESEARCH FELLOW 
OK 

RESEARCH FELLOW 

Following the completion of a 
one-Year pilot study of the 
problems of manpower plan¬ 
ning with particular reference 
to the engineering industry, 
the Engineering Industry 
Training Board is Hnanclng a 
Unit within the Centre for 
Industrial and Business Studies 
with a grant for a period of 
hvc years ' 

The Unit has been working 
since September in the closest 
co-operation with officers of 
the I raining Board in the 
development of econometric 
and other techniques along thi 
lines indicated b> the pilot 
study 

lhe grant provides for the 
appointment ol a turther Senior 
Research Fellow on the scale 
tl,4yi-t3,417, or for a Research 
Fellow on the scale £1,491- 
El.9UJ at a point to be dctei- 
roined according to age, quah- 
hcations and experience The 
successful candlclate will be 
expected to join the FSSU < 

Applications are now invited 
from candidates who could UKi 
up appointment not later than 
September, 1971. but prefer¬ 
ably much sooner They 
should lie addrissed to lhe 
Registrar, University of 
Warwick, Coventry, CV4 7AL, 
from whom further particulars 
and appUcatioir forms can be 
obtained 'lhe closing date fur 
receipt of applications will be 
March 12, 1971 (Quoting 

reference number 27/2A/11 ) 


London Borough of 
Hammersmith 


Department of Borough 
Architect and Director 
of Borough Development 

PLANNING OFFICERS 

(1) SO Grade (£2,196-£2,841 per 
annum inclusive) 

(2) Grade AP 1-5 i£l,l28- 

£2,358 per annum inclusive) 

11) This vacancy is within the 
research and survey group for 
work which Is malny concerned 
with assembling data for the 
preparation of local develop¬ 
ment plans 


Applications arc invited for 
persons with relevant quallfl- 
oations and experience A quali¬ 
fication In Economics, particu¬ 
larly if with a bias tow ard 
statistics, would be an advan¬ 
tage Although previous town 
planning experience Is desirable 
It is not essential for applicants 
trained in Economics, statistics 
or sociology Reference A & 
P 81 


(2) This vacancy occurs wlthfn 
a group responsible for the 
preparation of all research 
material for policy plans and 
survey work for district and 
local plans 

A wide experience of research 
and survey work would be 
gained by the successful appli- 
cant^ 

Applications are invited from 
those with a basic quallflcatlon 
and an interest in town plan¬ 
ning A knowledge of statistics 
would be useful Reference 
A 4t P 84 


Application forms quoting 
appropriate reference from Per¬ 
sonnel Manager, 233 Hammer¬ 
smith Road, W8 Tel 748 2077, 
Ext 3 
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University of Cambridge 

Department of Applied Economics 

RE8EAROK WORKERS with gpproprliitt^ in economlci or 

sociology are Invited to apply for poau ac Rgaearoh OfBcer or Junior 
Research Otilcer to work on tlio Iplfowlng pro^t 

(a) Growth fluctuations In the British economy projectloni for 
planning Ithla project Is directed by professor Richard Stone) 

(b) Economic and social Unplieatlons of immlfration to Britain (the 
suocesstul candidate ulli be expected to work mainly upon the 
economic aspect of the research) 

(c) Elites in the British clast structure 

Africans should normally have at least a spod second class honours 
degree The pensionable annual stlpenda range from £1 QQ2 to 737 tor a 
Research Officer and from £1 2t7 to £1 803 for a Junior Research Officer 

Applications giving personal details academie quallllcatlons experience 
and research interesta together with the names of two referees should 
reach the Secretary Department of Aoplied Bconomloe, Sldgwlck Avenue 
Cambridge CBS 9DB not later than March S. 1971 


APPOINTMENTS 


University of Hong Kong 

AppUcatlonb are invited for the following appointments 

lectureship assistant lectureship in economics Applicants 

should have sultabk qualifications and preferably teaching or research 
experience in economic theory 

Appointments are available from September 1 1971 or January l 197.> 

Annual salaries (superannuable) [approximate sterling equivalents at 
currtnt rate of exchange in brackets] 'ire 

Lecturer HK$34 368-HK$56 273 [£2 362 £3 7991 (man) HK$31 080 

HKSSI 372 (£3 136 £3 799] (woman) 

Assistant Lecturer HK$23 568-HK$28 464 (£1 630-£l 956] (man) 

1|[K$ 19 560-HK(24 600 [£1 344-£l 691J (woman) 

Furtliir particulars and application forms may be obtained from the 
Sicrelarv General Associutljn of Commonwealth UblVfrsllles lAppts) 
3b Gordon Square London WCIH OPP telephone 01 387 8673 or call In 
person or the Secretary to the Council University of Hong Kong 

The closing date for applications is March 15 1971 


GOVERNMENT ECONOMIC SERVICE 


Economic Advisers 


The following appointments within major Government 
Departments (all London based except where otherwise 
stated) may be op, “ither an established (i e permanent 
and pensionable) or a contract basis 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office* 

with some overseas travel Concerned with offering 
specialist economic advice and helping in the formulation 
and execution of British overseas policy 

Overseas Development Administration. 

two posts with opportunities for overseas travel 

■ one m the International Economics Division reviewing 
the broad setting of the British aid effort and dealing with the 
economic aspects of policy affecting developing countries 

■ the other is in the Geographical Division concerned with 
advice on the aid programme for specific regions and 
advising on development priorities end the amount form and 
terms of financial and technical assistance required 

Department of the Environment * 

there are five appointments m all 

■ in the Economics of Nationalised industries Division 
involving advice on ports and waterways specifically related 
to investment appraisal organisation and pricing policy 

■ with the Road Research Laboratory at Crowthorne for 
work in the Transport Research Assessment Group con 
cerned with the development and application of methods of 
economic appraisal 

■ to advise on rent and subsidy policy and national and 
regional forecasts of demands for housing 

■ to be concerned with the economic aspects of regional 
and sub regional studies involving close liaison with 
physical planners and economists in other fields 

■ to advise on regional aspects of short-and-medium term 
economic development and Involving construction of 
regional economic models 


Ministry of Defence 

within ihe Defence Operational Analysis Establishment at 
West Byfleet concerned with major aspects of defence 
involving cost effectiveness studies and related economic 
research 

Department of Employment 

within the Research and Planning Division on work related 
to income*; and the general field of labour economics 

Department of Trade and Industry: 

within the Progiammes Analysis Unit at Harwell with 
responsibilities for developing appraisal techniques in 
applied economics evaluating the economic and social 
effects of R & D projects and advice on methods of handling 
problems of economic analysis 

HM Treasury 

to lead a small team (including econometricians and 
statisticians) whose research supports the large macro- 
economic forecasting model constructed to facilitate 
medium term forecasting particularly related to public 
expenditure 

Candidates (aged at least 28 or exceptionally 26) should 
normally have a good honours degree in economics or a 
closely related subject and must have had some experience 
in an economic advisory capacity or in research or m 
teaching advanced economics 

Starting salaries could be above the mnimum of the scales 
Inner London £2946 to £4027 
National - £2820 to £3902 

There are prospects of promotion to positions carrying 
salaries in excess of £5000 p a _ 

Fuller details of each appointment and a booklet about 
the Government Economic Service may be obtained by 
writing to the Civil Service Commission, Alancon 
Link, Basingstoke, Hants , or telephoning Basing¬ 
stoke 29222 ext 500 or London 01 734 6464(24-hour 
Ansafone service) quoting reference 622(2)/S 
Closing date 22 February, 1971 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Social Science Graduates 


AppUcationfl are invited from younR social science graduates for a 
Sacntiflc Officer post with the 

Social Science Research Council 

The duties comprise dealing with research grant applications and other 
matters falling within the scope of the Ck>uncll’s Committees on Human 
Oeography and Planning Applicants should normally be under 29, have 
a good honours di gree in some aspect of Human Geography and should 
he Interested in rrstanh or research administration A Planning 
qualification would be an advantage 

Salary scale £1,J87-£2,107 Starting salary normally at the minimum 
but increments may be allowed for appropriate postgraduate experience 
The Council Is a recognised Institution for the purposes of F86U 
41 hours 5 day w(ek 22 days holiday, modern llth floor office, staff 
restaurant 

Please apply lo Miss Owen, 8SRC State House, High Holborn. London 
WCl 01-405 6491 


UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA 

Faculty of Economics 
and Administration 

AppI cations are mvded for the follow nq posts Applicants should have at least 
a good Honours Degree wiin suitable teaching or research oxpenenre n addition 
to the special qualification!, where md cated Ab ity to teach in Bahasa Malaysia 
will be an advantage 

A. SENIOR LECTURER IN THE FIELD OF ACCOUNTING 

In addiction oippl cants should be Chartered Accourstants Industrial expentneo 
would be an added advantage 

B LECTURERS/ASSISTANT LECTURERS in the following 
fields 

(I) ACCOUNTING 

Applicants should normally have a Master s Degree n either Commerce. 
Bu<)inaR8 Admmiietration or Accounting Professional experience is desirable 
Applicants with a good Honours Oogiroe m Economics or Commerce (sipecialismg 
in Acccunting) or those with profess unal qualifications n Accounting may 
also apply 

(ii) ANALYTICAL ECONOMICS 

Applicants special <ing in any field would be considered but Ihosa specialising 
in Welfare Economics or Monetary Economics will be given preference 

(III) APPLIED ECONOMICS 

AppI cants specidlis ng in Monotaiy Lconomics Transport Economics or Industrial 
Economics with special roforence to Souih-eaiat Asiain countries wxll be givon 
preference 

(IV) BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

AppI cants ihouild normally have a Maater s Degree n Business Administration 
or Commerce Applicants Bpecii)illsln>g in any funrt onal field would be considered 
but those specialising in Market ng, Manager al tc-onomics F nance Quantitative 
Teohniqud>/Operatlons Research, Industrial Relations or Business Policy veil be 
g ven pieferenc# 

(v) PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Applicants should specialise m subjects such as Sociology, Urbanofogy, Pol tical 
Science/Law/Public Administration txper ence and/or knowledge of govern¬ 
mental systems and practices of different countries osipecially those in South east 
Asia will be an advantage 

(VI) RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Applicants special sing m the held of Agricultuiral Economics or Community 
Development wifi be givpn preference 

(vii) STATISTICS 

Applicants specialiemg in any field of Statistici would be considered but those 
with e spec al merest m Computer Scicncr/Lconometric Methods/Econotnic 
Statistics/Experimental Ooeigns will be g ven preference 

Emoluments : <Approximate sterling equivalents) 

(i) Salary Scale 

Senior Lecturers £2,196 x £82—42,687 p a 

Lecturers £1,498 x £65—11 869/Cl,954 x £7>-^ 320 p a 

Asstttam Lecturers £1,303 x £65—£1,433 p a 

(II) In addiiton the following allowarvcea are payable 

Variable Allowance 

35 par cemt of bas'c salary subject to certain maxima depending on mental 
ttatus t Minwnum £244 per annum, maimmum £641 per annum 

Induocment Allowance 

(ff awarded) vsres— 

(a) For Servior Lecturers up to £651 per annum 

(b) For Leoturers up to £488 per annum, 

(c) For Assistant Lecturers up to £326 par annum 

(iii) Housing 

If av^4ablo, housing n provUdsd flor which s rsntol of £163 to £204 par annum 
wil ba cbsrgsd Staff mtmbaitt may opt for a supploenontaipy houssing allowonca 
in Mau of Univsisifty houairvg 

(iv) Medical benefits 

are provided undtr the Medical Sprviicos Schama cf the Unlvaraity 

(v) Superannuation 

3ufr members are required to Join the Academic Seeff Pr^vrldent Schema to wfileh 
the staff member contmbutee 5 oont and bha Urtwerarty 15 par cant of bask 
iaiary . 

Furthar ^Miculan and appmcatlon forms art obeamabla from tha AeaocUrtilon 
Si Un.ivarsitl#e (Appta}, 36 Gordon Square, London, WClH OPF 

receipt of appUcailiBona U March 1. 1971 


Economic Social and Regional Planning Research 

Poats of Aulstant ReMarch Officer for men and women aged at least 20 
and normally under 28 -b v * •.v « 

There are vacancies In the following Government departments 

CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT (1 post in London) Research projects 
involving studies In depth of Information relating to the Civil Service 
and UK demography generally 

department op the environment (9 posts. 4 in London and I 
post each In Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle, and Nottlxtg- 
ham) Research into the social, economic, and demographic aspects of 
“f■ investigation into the planning and design 
of buildings and their appraisal after occupation . evaluation and formula- 
construrtlon^^^eld^ programme of Government sponsored research In the 

HO^ OFFICE (5 pc^ts, 2 In London, 2 In Manchester, and l post 
In Edinburgh) Research Into subjects with which the Home Office Is 
^cerned, such as crime and the treatment of the^ offender, child care. 

FOREIGN AND COMMONWEALTH OFFICE (Overseas Development 
Administration) (3 posts at the Tropical Products Institute. 1 In London 
A'^^^Wlon, Berks ) I^search ^ into external and Internal 
products of developing countries and 
into the establishment of local Induatiles 

'Normally a degree with first or second class honours. 

an appropriate subject Puller details of 
acceptable quallfle»ilon8 and experience will be supplied on application 

FINAL YEAR STUDENTS may apply. 

London) : £1,287 to £2,107 Starting salary may be 
above the minimum Non-contrlbutory pension PromotTon prospects 

I Service Commission. Alencon 

1 inHr r, m . telephone Basingstoke 29222 Ext 600 or 

Anwfone service), for application form, 
quoting A/6, i(C) Closing date February 26, 1971 


Lecturer in 
Econometrics 


Applications Invited lor this 
post from candidates with an 
Interest In one or more of the 
following fields (a) Econometric 
Theory. (b) Mathematical 
Economics (c) Applied Econo¬ 
metrics Salary range p a 
£1.491-£3,417 PSSU Particulars 
and application forms (return¬ 
able by March 15. 1971) from 
the Registrar, The University, 
Manchester, Ml 3 OPL Quote 
ref 28/71/E 


The University of 
Manchester 

Temporary Lecturers 
m Economics 

Applications invited for these 
posts (tenable during session 
1971-72) Salary range p a 
£1 491-£3,417 Particulars and 
application forms (returnable by 
March 3rd) from the Registrar 
The University, Manchester, 
M13 9PL Quote ref 25 71 E 


... 

Economist/Hnancial Analyst • 
- Distribution j 

A major brewery company has a vacancy for an ■ 
Economist/Financiial Analyst to work in the central ■ 
Distribution department at its headquarters in London ■ 
The group's distribution costs currently run into ■ 
several millions of pounds annually. Programmes of ■ 
research and analysis are in the course of implementa- ■ 
tion to improve the group's cost performance in the ■ 
distnbution area. g 

The successful candidate will work with professional ■ 
distribution men and will have the backing of a strong ■ 
financial analysis team. B 

Candidates must be numerate and articulate and also ■ 
capable of initiating their own methods of analysis and ■ 
preparing new and more effective operating procedures. ■ 
Personal success will open wider fields either in ■ 
Distribution or other areas of the group's activities. The ■ 
existing incumbent has been promoted into distribution ■ 
l£ne management, hence the vacancy. ■ 

Qualifications; University degrees any subject—and/or * 
accounting qualifleation. ■ 

Flexible. ■ 

Experience: Pieferably mininHim of two or three years 5 
industrial experienca with a bias towards distribution. * 
Salary: Negotfable. ■ 

AppIlGOtiona to the Financial Director, Box No 2413, ” 
The Economist 25 St James's Street SW1. * 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Economist 

({3,9Se-13,M«) 

Graduate with good economics 
degree and some postgraduate 
experience required in Oity 
Treasurer s Department He 
will be a principal member of 
a small technloal team advising 
on the financial and economic 
implications of the council s 
activities, with particular 
reference to city andT regional 
planning and ocher real pro¬ 
perty and social projects He 
will be expected to be familiar 
With techniques of project 
evaluation such as ooat-beneflt 
analysis, discounting and fore¬ 
casting, and to be able to 
apply depth and originality of 
thought to the efficient provi¬ 
sion of a wide range of ser¬ 
vices Quality is more Impor¬ 
tant than experience for thla 
post 

Five-day week Housing 
accommodation available in 
certain circumstances, removal 
expenses and study faculties 

Applications, giving details 
of qualifications and experience 
and naming two referees to 
the City Treasurer, City Hall, 
Norwich NOR OlA within two 
ueeks of end of postal dispute 


The University of 
Manchester 

INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 

A Research Fellowship 
in the International 
Business Unit 


Tills Unit Is an integral part 
ol the Department of Mnnige- 
ment Sciences which lius a 
multi dlBdpUnary staff of 40 
under the Chairmanship of 
Piof(SS)r Roland Smith 

A numerate social scientist is 
sought to Conduit investiga- 
tioris in considerable depth 
into aspects of the decision¬ 
making process of multinational 
firms 

The appointee will bt a mem¬ 
ber ol a growrlng team of 
researchers under the leader- 
sliip of Dr Michael Z Brooki. 
He Is liki-ly to have had ex 
pcrlence of research in one ol 
the social sciences with business 
ixpcrlence preferably In a 
multinational firm Houever 
this does not rule out candi¬ 
dates with other international 
experience A willingness to 
travel and an ability to talk 
to senior business executives 
Is essential Some abllltv 
in foreign languages would be 
helpful 

The Research Fellowship 
will be smarted by a grant 
from the WRC and travelling 
expenses, secretarial services, 
and computer facilities will be 
provided These latter include a 
computerised data bank on In¬ 
ternational business He will be 
expected to make a major con¬ 
tribution to knowledge in the 
area selected 

The salary is negotiable 
around £2,600 per annum with 
Superannuation under FS8U 

Requests for application 
forms quoting reference number 
M8/21/E, should be addressed to 
the Registrar UMIST Sarkville 
Street Manchester MOO IQD 
Telephone OOl-^IO 3311 Ext lOl 
Completed forms to be returned 
within 14 dain of the resump¬ 
tion of postal servLoes 


EDITOR required with first 
hand knowledge of the Middle 
Bast for economic weekly 
Mtlnted by oompeteni: editorial 
staff Also required YOUNG 
JOURNALIST 

Reply with full details of 
experience in wriUng to 
Middle East Economic Digest, 
M Chancery Lane, London, 
WC3 


For further 
appointments 
see pages 5, 7. 82 to 86 


Daihousie 

University 

HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

Centre for 

Foreign Policy Studies 

The Centre for Foreign Policy 
Studies is being established at 
Daihousie University with the 
support of a substantial foun¬ 
dation grant It will be based 
In the Department of Political 
Science and will concentrate on 
the comparative and theoreiloal 
analysis of foreign policy wrlth 
special reference to decision¬ 
making processes. The pro¬ 
gramme will require specialists 
in the foreign poUdes and 
decision-making practices of 
several countries, together with 
staff whose skills In other fields 
may l>e applied tn the compara¬ 
tive study of foreign policy for¬ 
mulation (eg organisational 
behaviour, psychology of per¬ 
ception) 

Applications arc Invited for 
the following vacancies as from 
July 1 1971 

1 SPECIALISTS IN THE 
FOREIGN POLICY OP 
THE USSR 

2 SPECIALISTS IN THE 
FOREIGN POLICY OF 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES 
SOUTH OP THE SAHARA 

Further appointments will be 
mode from July 1, 1972 

The successful candidates will 
have a continuing record of 
research activity and will be 
expected to teach at both the 
graduate and undergraduate 
level 

Salaries Associate Professor 
$13 600 and up* Professor 
$17,500 and up 

Salary will be determined by 
qualifications and experience 

Further information Poten¬ 
tial candidates may obtain a 
more deta led statement con¬ 
cerning the position and terms 
of appointment from the Secre- 
tarv-Oeneral, Association of 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WCIH OPF 

Applications should be 
addressed to 
The Director, 

Centre for Foreign Policy 
Studies. 

Daihousie University^ 
Hsjlfax. Nova SooUa 

Candidates should also send 
a copy of the application to the 
Association of Commonwealth 
Universities 


The trend 
is to 

Web Offset 
and 

Fletcher’s 

lightweight 

papers 








Fletcher's lightxveight printings 
are increasingly selected as 
the suitable medium for vi/eb 
offset printing Lack of bulk ^ 
does not mean loss of 
presentation, for Ffetcher s 
printings have the quality to 
enhance web offset printing 
ad well as that of letterpress 
and photogravure 
In addition Fleteher Printings 
make possible significant 
savings in postal charges— 
a useful contribution in 
countering rising costs and 
possible future postal 
increases 

Further information and 
samples of our range of 
lightweight printings will be 
fbrwarded on request 


fleteher 
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For libraries 
on microfilm 


A compitti record of The Economist on fnierofilm hai for eome time been avcilable 
year by year from January 1965 onwardf. 

Now the complete series from the firat leaue in September 1843 to the end of 1964, 
connecting with the current aeries, is available It enables libraries to have a complete 
file in convenient compass, instead of the bound volumes, which take up a great deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for research in 
the economic and political history of the last 12 7 years 

The complete set from 1843 to 1964 ordered at one time costs £760 0 0 (11.800) 
but particular periods are available as required and an exact quotation will be sent on 
request Microfilms from 1956 onwards cost, on average, £10 0 0 (S24 00) per year 
Enquiries and orders should be sent ,not to The Economist, but to 
University Microfilms Ltd 

St John's Road Tylers Qreen Penn Buckinghemehire 
or to 

University Microfilms 

300 North Zoeb Rood Ann Arbor Michigan48108 USA 
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SILVER SPOT PRICES 


AMMUMAV 1tro>0«r DOta—U M«M thm 
db d R f ARflMIgr on tMmr wm dtm to 

our fsBolpto f ow ct potocky proepooto tor Wan 

9lrvOTe Wm mww WQ WH9 IWPip 



O 1117-conttnuf visiv major trend up 
-snothtr major buying opportunity. 

0 Miy INI-aspect major top iround 2.60 
Septombsr '68 N.Y. future followed by major price 
decline. 

0 Jan. INI- expect substentielly lower prices. 

0 lane IM expect price recovery lest days of 
June end early pert of July. Buy. After some hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until November. 

0 Oct IfN-no sustained advance over lJO-2.00. 

9 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural commodities. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 


I INI INI INI II 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory of Industriol Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd St, Now York, N.Y. 10017 
Okki ECONOMAM TMMmi f1t4f7-ll4l 


CmiqRete 

IntMmatkMial 

Banking 

Service 

Bank of Kobe is qualified to satisfy any commercial 
banking requirement, provide investment advice 
and timely information on Japanese business conditions. 

S THU BANK OF KOBB, LTD. 


Heod Olficai Kobe, Japan (160 brooches throughout Japan) j 
New York Agencyi 40 Well Street, New York, N Y. 10005 
London Branchi 92 Cheopside, London E.C.2. 

Loi Angeles Representative Officai 611 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles .California 


Regietcred as a Newipeper. Aurthorlsed as Second Oaas Mail, Post Office Dept, Ottawa, Composed by Blectrical Preee Did (Web-Offeet Division). Waltnamatow, 
London, and printed In England bv HazellH Oftaet Ltd Slouxh Cover and colour section lithographed by Taylowe Ltd Mlaldonhead. Published 
by The Economist Newspaper Ltd 25 St James’^ Street London SWl Telephone 01-930 5155 Postage on thl» issue UK 6d . Overseas Od 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices 1970-71 BHtMi funds 


Low 


Jsn 

27 

1971 


Price 

Feb 

3 . 

1971 


Net red 
yield, 
^b 3 
I97l§ 

£ I d 


Gron red 
yield. 

^b 3. 

1971 
£ I d. 


99»i 

96 

Exchequer 6 * 4 % 

1971 

99**i. 

99*»i4 

4 0 9 

7 0S 

Borremrd 8 * 4 % 

Cana« Safeway 8 %% 

1906 

1975 

I00«a-l 

IOS*a-4*a 

90*4-0% 

101 %^ 

860 

8 71 

92*»i. 

85*4 

British Electric 3% 

I96B-73 

92**u 

93*m 

4 18 6 

6 9 91 

Copenhagen Telephone 8 *i% 

1986 

100*4-1 


0^61 

99*4 

96*4 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

99*s 

99*s 

2 15 8 

4 13 0 

Denmark 9%% 

1985 

l03*a-4% 

lOU 

010 

85*14 

74*4 

77 

65*s 

Savings Bonds 3% 
Brltlsn Electric 3%% 

1965-75 

1976-79 

85*a 

73*4 

85**» 

73H 

5 8 0 

6 0 7 

6 IS 91 

7 7 8 / 

eiB8*4% 

Ferrovle 8 * 4 % 

1986 

1906 

l02«»-3*s 

lOO's-l’s 

1^4-1% 

St 

99 

91*4 

Treasury 8 *s% 

1980^ 

95*s 

94**i4 

5 10 II 

9 6 4/ 

Rnnlsh Export 8 * 4 % 

1975 

I00**-I<t 

S-ioo 

000 

82% 

74 

Funding 6 *t% 

1985^ 

77*14 

77*s 

6 0 10 

9 9 3 / 

Iceland 8 ^ 4 % 

1986 

100*4-1*4 


866 

52’i 

44*a 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

49*b 

49*s 

6 15 2 

8 15 11 / 

Int Sunda^ Elec 8 * 4 % 

1966 

fOI-2 

99»a-l00*B 

• IS 

74*14 

66 *s 

Funding 6 % 

1993 

69*4 

69*t 

6 1 II 

9 12 7 

J Lyons 8 * 4 % 

1986 

100*4-1% 

TTs-iOO's 


48’4 

40*a 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

43*4 

43’s 

6 8 5 

8 IS 9/ 

Ontario H^ro 8 * 4 % 

1986 

100*4-1*4 

99%-1Q0*b 

801 

82*4 

-70% 

Treasury 6 * 4 % 

1995-98 

74*4 

73% 

5 17 II 

9 13 5/ 

Pechlney 9% 

1985 

103*4-4*4 

100 * 0 - 1 % 

82 

66*1 

58 

Treasury 5*t% 

2008-12 

60% 

58* 

5 16 II 

9 10 II / 

ftlchardson Merrill 8 * 4 % 

1985 

102-4 

9*11 

41*i 

35*4 

War Loan 3*t% 

after 1952 

37's 

37 

5 9 10 

9 12 6 r 

Soc Fin European 9% 

1978 

103-4 

101-2 

8-71 

30 

25*4 

Consols 2*i% 


26*t 

26*4 

5 10 7 

9 12 II r 

European Coal A Steel (EMU) 8 % 

1985 

102*4-3% 

101-2 

7-» 


laic Wtdfc's 


TMi waal(*i 


r 


Prices 

1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Feb 3. 

on 

Feb 

High 

Low 


1971 

week 

3 



Banks A other financial 



26S*> 

215 

Algemene Bk 

FI 259 3 

1% 

6 5 

60 

48 7 

Amsterdam Rot 

FI 59 7 

0 3 

5 4 

67/3 

40/- 

Ausc A N Z Bk 

55/3 

3d 

3 6 

3075 

2595 

B de Soc Gen 

Fr B 3075 

+20 

4 3 

66% 

48*4 

B of America 

$62*4 

-1*4 

3 0 

96/3 

60/- 

B of Ireland 

64/6 

12/6 

4 3 

191/3 

124/- 

B of Montreal 

144/-* 


4 3 

114% 

98*4 

B Nac da Mexico 

P 114% 

f5% 


92/3 

53/3 

B of N S Wales 

66/- 

f 1/- 

2 9 

78/ 

58/3 

B of Scotland 

70/6 

^ 2/- 

5 4 

2460 

2100 

B Bruxelles 

FrA2460 

80 

4 5 

294 9 

221 

B de Pans P B 

Fr 2S4*t 

3 

3 7 

82/9 

S3/6 

Barclays 

69/9 

9d 

4 3 

68 

57/3 

43/- 

35/9 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

56/- 

41/9 

3d 

3d 

4 6 

4 7 

240/- 

152/ 

9/9 

Can Imp Com 

200/- 

19/- 

2 9 

15/7% 

Charterhouse Grp 

10/10%* 

$50% 

i I0*>d 

7 1 

54*i 

37% 

Chase Manhattan 

4-% 

4 0 

67% 

45*1 

Chemical Bk N Y 

$62% 

% 


345 

179 

Commerzbank 

D240 

6 

3 6 

18/ 

155 3 

Credit Comclal 

Ft 170% 

} 0 6 

2 5 

539 

386 

Credit Fonder 

Fi 386 

7 

4 9 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

FrS3l95 


2 5 

251 

233 

Creditanstalt 

%250 ' 


4 0 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

6329 

13% 

2 7 

327 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

0 240 

8 

3 7 

74% 

56 

First Nat City 

$67 

1 

3 3 

52/- 

33/6 

Hambros 

45/9 

3d 

3 1 

27/6 

15/9 

Hill Samuel 

19/6 

9d 

3 8 

13 95 

1 1 

lOS Ltd 

$1 1 



39 3 

4 

lOS Mgnt 

Hongk'e & Sh 

$4*1 

% 


ai% 

£7 

£10*4 

*4 

3 2 

95/ 

50/ 

Keyser Ullmann 

57/6 


4 7 

^1/ 

24/6 

Klelnwort Ben 

34/6 


3 5 

6090 

5470 

Kredletbank 

Fr B 5760 


2 9 

337 

220 

Kundenkredit 

D292 

6 

3 5 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L Ind 

Fr B 1780 


4 1 

68/- 

51/3 

Lloyds 

65/3 

9d 

3 B 

^2% 

52 

Manuf $ Hinover T st $69 



91 400 

67 800 

Mediobanca 

L 74800 

700 

1 3 

31/3 

22/3 

Mercantile Cred 

29/3 

|3d 

4 3 

37/9 

18/9 

Mercury Secs 

27/6 

1 6d 

2 2 

70/9 

47/6 

Midland 

60/3 

f 6d 

5 0 

19/7% 

89 

Minster Asset 

13/7% 

1 4'id 

5 1 

36/ 

22/- 

Montagu Trust 

28/6 

$65% 

9d 

2 3 

70*4 

50*4 

Morgan J P 

1% 


6j 

486 

Nat & Grindlays 

53/9 


5 4 

2 90 

2 08 

Nat Austra 

$A2 80 

1 0 15 

4 0 

19 7% 

13/- 

Nat Com Grp 

19/4% 

f l%d 

4 6 

79 6 

51/3 

Nat West 

68/9 

1/6 

4 2 

160 

132% 

Norsk Creditbk 

%I42 

i 4 

6 3 

248/- 

175/6 

Royal Canada 

235/6* 

1-7/6 

3 0 

116/ 

60/ 

Schroders 

98 6 

|2/3 

1 7 

61 3 

28/- 

Slater Walker Sec 

42/6 

3d 

3 6 

14 875 

12 525 

Societc General 

Fr B 14725 


4 1 

47/6 

31/6 

Standard A Chart 

42/- 

+-»/- 

5 4 

415 

290 

Suez 

Fr 338 

to 3 

3 2 

3280 

2475 

Swiss Bank 

FrS3l80 

IS 

2 5 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank 

FrS4l40 

120 

2 4 

66/6 

41/6 

Union Discount 

66/6 

12/- 

5 6 

31/9 

19/9 

Uid Dorn Tst 
Insurxnco 

31/6 

fW 

3 5 

570 

305 

Allianz Versich 

D380 

4 10 

2 3 

96 050 

59 400 

Ass Generali 

L 62490 

400 

0 9 

70/3 

50/3 

Comm Union 

6*»/- 

9o 

4 3 

67/6 

46/- 

Eagle Star 

57/9 

1/9 

3 8 

54/3 

34/6 

Equit A Uw Life 

46/- 

Mif- 

2 9 

24/6 

15/- 

Gen Accident 

24/1% 

f-4'td 

4 2 

V/6 

23/9 

Gdn Royal Exch 

35/9 

1/9 

4 2 

51/- 

34/- 

Legal A General 

50/- 

46d 

3 5 

112 2 

67 8 

Nat Nedriandn 

Fl 77 9 

1-6 8 

2 5 

52/- 

35/9 

Pearl 

47/6 

-1/6 

3 9 

38/3 

24/3 

Phoenix 

36/3 


4 2 

jl/6 

21/6 

Prudential 

30/6 


3 4 

■^/3 

38/3 

47/3 

Royal 

55/9 

-6d 

4 0 

64/3 

Sun Alliance 

64/. 

f 3d 

4 7 

•54 

105 

Taisho Mar A F 

Y 154 

+ 11 

3 6 

309 

203 

Toklo Marine 

Y309 

4-18 

1 8 

33/9 

10/- 

Vehicle A Gen 

11/3 

3d 

n 

6100 

4100 

Zurich Ins 

FrS4575 

-7S 


Prices 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price 

Feb 3. 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Feb 

3 

19/4'f 

14/10*1 

Browerles, etc 

Allied Breweries 

19/1% 


4 7 

21/- 

15/1% 

Bass Charrington 

20/9 

t l*td 

4 2 

147 

100 

BolsNV 

R 140 

2 

2 6 

18/10% 

\2j3 

19/10% 

38*4 

Courage BAS 

ie/6 

l-3d 

4 0 

27/3 

Distillers 

26/9 

I’ld 

4 6 

55*. 

Dlitlll Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 
Guinness 

155% 

|2% 

2 2 

440 

31/6 

353 

22/9 

D375 

27/7*. 

4%d 

4 7 

229 3 

170 8 

Helneken 

FI 212 2 

f2 7 

1 6 

15/4't 

11/3 

IDV 

12/3 

4 9 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y 192 

1 

3 9 

18*4 

14% 

Nat Distillers 

918% 

1 1 

4 9 

66/9 

46/- 

Scottish A Newc 

66/9* 

+ 1/3 

3 6 

19/6 

13/9 

Sth African Br 

15/3 

+ I0*id 

4 2 

36/9 

20/4'« 

28/- 

Truman Hanbry 

35/6 

19/1% 

3d 

4 2 

14/9 

Watney Mann 

I3d 

5 1 

11/4% 

8/7't 

Whitbread A 

10/10*1 

PkJ 

5 1 

49/3 

35/9 

20I4^» 

Building A building matorlals 

Assoc Portland 46/9 |-l*id 

3 6 

26/9 

BPB Industries 

22/4*. 

Ud 

5 4 

271 

229 1 

Cimencs L'lfarge 

Fr 248 1 

5 2 

3 9 

1940 

1570 

Clmenteries Briq 

Fr B 1940 

120 

5 7 

33/3 

15/9 

18/1% 

R Costal n 

29/- 

6d 

4 6 

27/6 

Eng China Clays 

19/1*.* 

4*id 

2 7 

41/6 

24y6 

Int Paint Co 

28/6 


9 8 

30 100 

20 510 

Icalcement) 

L 20,800 

395 

2 4 

30/- 

19/6 

J Laihg A 

26/3 

12/4*. 

8/7'.* 

9d 

2 3 

12/7% 

7/4*1 

7/1% 

London Brick 

j4*«i 

5 1 

14/6 

Marley 

3d 

3 5 

14/10% 

26/10% 

8/4*1 

Redland 

12/6 

|6d 

4 0 

21/3 

Rugby Portland 

21/10% 

t Mid 

2 9 

39/6 

39/6 

24/6 

Tarmac 

32/3 

<2/- 

5 4 

29/ 

Taylor Woodrow 


12/3 

3 1 

6^ 

4/1*1 

Venesta 

4^ 

+ 3d 

7 6 

3>/3 

25/9 

G Wimpey 

30/9 

3d 

1 5 

29/ 

16/9 

Catering, hotals, ate 

ATV A 26/- 

Pui 

5 5 

4/1 

2/10 

Butiln s 

3/6 

9 3 

75 

25. 

CBS 

$34*. 

1% 

4 1 

51/3 

31/- 

Granada A 

50/- 

9d 

4 0 

33/3 

23/ 

Grand Metrop 

29/3* 

^ w 

2 1 

91/9 

63/6 

Lyons A 

82/9 

29/4*. 

1/9 

2 9 

36/3 

21/9 

Trust Houses Forte 

6d 

3 1 

109 2 

70 1 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

FI 88 1 

0 2 

4 5 

1229 

958 

ANIC 

L99I 

1 

5 0 

14/3 

4/- 

Albright A W 

5/2*4 

*4d 


37% 

22*. 

Amer Cyanamid 

$37*4 

2*4 

215 

128 7 

Badlsche Anllln 

D 153 

6 

7 1 

I78*s 

114 2 

Bayer 

D 143*. 

3 6 

5 6 

2440 

2170 

CIBA-GEIGY 

FrS2 400 

25 

0 9 

80% 

59*. 

Dow 

$80*4 

t-2% 

3 2 

143% 

92*. 

Dupont 

$143% 

1 8% 

3 5 


33/6 

7*. 

Fisons 

General Aniline 

44/9 

$14% 

41 % 

4 7 

2 7 

260% 

154% 

Hoechst 

D 184 7 

7 2 

5 4 

178 000 

126 750 

Hoffmn Genusf 

FrS 173000 f 4750 

0 5 

58/- 

42/1% 

ICI 

47/10% 

Md 

5 7 

36/- 

23/3 

Leporte Inds 

24/9 

9d 

5 4 

38% 

28*4 

Mmunto 

938 

1-1% 


1129 

774*4 

Moncecaiini Edit 

L 810 

33 

6 8 

630 

227*. 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr575 

15 

3 4 

39% 

27 

Pfizer 

939*4 

1 3 


263 

214 i 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 237 

7 3 

3 6 

2900 

2550 

Solvay A 

FrB2855 

t25 

5 1 

162 9 

131 

Sc Gobain 

Fr 159 3 

1 7 

4 0 

420 

258 

Takade Chemical 

Y258 

1 

3 3 

4670 

3880 

Coal A sCaal 

Arbed 

FrB4650 

20 

6 4 

30*a 

I9»4 

Bethlehem 

921 % 

t% 

8 2 

17 60 

II 20 

Broken Hill Pty 

9AI3 65 

f 0 95 


180 

133 8 

Denain Ingwy 

Fr 154 1 

4-1 I 

5 1 

695 

509*1 

Finsider 

L 523*. 

1 11% 

8 6 

ISO 1 

119 3 

Fried Krupp 

DI34 

1-% 

7 5 

£20 

£12% 

Grangatberg 

£14 

H% 

5 7 


Prices 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinary 

ttocke 

Prlca, 

Fab 3. 
1971 

Chunga 

on 

weak 

Ylald 

3 

91 

60*. 

Hoeich 

074^a 

+ 1 

6 5 

108 7 

70*. 

Hoogoven 

FI79 3 

-0 7 

5 0 

180 7 

138 

Mannesmann 

0 161% 


68 

142*1 

81 2 

Rhelnstahl 

D89 

+ 1% 

6 7 

109% 

73 1 

Thysian Huecta 

D02 

-1-0 2 

75 

231 

180 3 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr2D5 

46 1 

4 2 

8/1% 

5/4*. 

Union Steel S A 

6/7*1 

+3d 

6 0 

39 

28*. 

US Steel 

832*4 

7 J 

131% 

101*. 

Uilnor Fr M7 

Electrical A radio 

-2 4 

S 8 

235 

160 

AEG 

0179*1 

+4 

44 

204 

153 

ASEA 

Kr 185 

+2 

54 

53% 

40*. 

Am Tel A Tel 

$53% 

1 % 

4 V 

27/3 

20/3 

BICC 

25/9 

-I’xf 

S 1 

2135 

1360 

Brown Boverl A 

FrS 1520 

45 

3 3 

483% 

408 8 

CGE 

Fr43l 9 

10 1 

3 2 



Chloride Electric 

12/1% 


6 6 

58^4 

Comsat 

158*4 

4 % 


77/- 

55/6 

43/9 

Dacca 

43/9 

6/- 

4 2 

33/4*. 

EMI 

36/. 

^-i6*.d 

40 

177 

104 

Elearolux B 

Kr 130 

410 

5 4 

257 

196 

L M Ericeson B 

Kr 231 

11 

2 4 

I03'» 

60*. 

Gen Electric 

$103 

4 - 2 % 

2 7 

27/10% 

33*4 


GEC 

21/1*.* 

i*Ml 

3 S 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$30*. 

% 

5 0 

152 

95* 

Hitachi 

YI03 

41 

5 8 

57/- 

45/- 

Hoover A 

51/6 


4 4 

381% 

223 

IBM 

$328*. 

t-6% 

1 5 

62/3 

29/3 

Int Computori 

29/7*. 

1 Mfd 

7 6 

60 

31% 

Int Tel A Tel 

$55*s 

1% 

2 1 

132*. 

79*. 

Machines Bull 

Fr93 1 

-2 


827 

325 

Matsushita 

Y376 



207/6 

130/- 

Philips Lmp Wks 

141/3 

26/4*. 

42/6 

3 1 

3 8 

44/10% 


Plessey 


34*1 

RCA 

$32% 

fl% 

3 1 

19/- 

12 / 4 *. 

RedifFuslon 

14/9 


5 6 

48/6 

30/6 

Reyrolle Parsons 

35/4*1 

0 208% 

4 7'.d 

8 5 

259*. 

178 

Siemens 

1-4 

3 8 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y2875 

4 29 

0 5 

39*1 

19 

Sperry Rand 

$31% 

4-3 

1 6 

182*1 

125 

Thomson House 

Fr 13) 8 

-2 2 

3 0 

66/6 

40/6 

32*4 

Thorn Electrical 

55/6* 


2 0 

48 

Western Union 

$45% 

1 - 1 % 

3 1 

74*. 

53% 

Westinhse El 

Engineering 

$72*4 

Ml 

4 3d 

2 5 

37/6 

23/- 

Acrow A 

31/3 

2 0 

207 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr205 

4 

2 4 

16/1*. 

10/- 

BSA 

15/6 

4*.d 

3 2 

51/6 

36/6 

Babck A Wilcox 

48/9 

1/6 

4 1 

54/6 

27/3 

10/10*. 

John Brown 

27/3 

6/. 

8 4 

16/1*. 

Cohen 600 

13/10% 

6d 

5 0 

14/10*1 

8/- 

Davy Ashmore 

10/3 

*2/10% 


2 0 

14/3 

11/6 

Delta Metal 


6 6 

189 S 

136*. 

Dem ig 

DI66 

2 

4 8 

16/2*4 

56 

B Elliott 

5/6 

6d 

4 5 

18/6 

14/- 

Firth Cleveland 

18/- 

-1 1/0 

7 8 

65/3 

48/4*. 

Guest KAN 

61/6 


3 9 

210 

135 

Gutehoffngs H 

DI64 

f2 

4 2 

12/3 

6/3% 

Head Wrlghtson 

J/- 

1 3*«d 

6 2 

27(9 

8/- 

Alfred Herbert 

9/9 

•/- 

4 I 

14/10*1 

6/6 

10/3 

1 7*. 

IMI 

Inter Combsen 

T 

*4d 

5 f 

47/6 

35/- 

Inter Comp Air 

36/6 


3 8 

442 

295 

Kulleger B' 

Kr 375 

rl3 

2 9 

239 9 

164 

MAN 

D 189*. 

4 3% 

9 4 

22/6 

12/3 

Mather A Platt 

13/1% 


4 3 

65/- 

50/9 

Metal Box 

62/6 

•/- 

3 6 

91 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y9I 

f4 

6 6 

26/6 

16/3 

Morgan Crucible 

23/-* 

3% 

4 1 

206 

172 1 

Pechlney 

Fr 177% 

4 5 

60- 

43/9 

Renold 

53/6 

9d 

4 6 

9/6 

5/3 

Serck 


)6d 

4 0 

42/- 

28/- 

Simon Enging 

30/- 

7*id 

SO 

24/3 

7/- 

7/1% 

Suvel^ Ind 

9/4*.* 

.4*.d 

2 1 

•V- 

Stone-rlatt 

8/- 

f-3d 


76/- 

59/6 

Tube Invescmanci 

72/- 

f6d 

8 9 

31/4% 

14/10*. 

Vickars 

14/10*. 

6d 

13 4 

48/9 

37/- 

Thos W Ward 

45/6 

fid 

6 6 


Stock Prieas wmI Yields oemplled with help from Messrs Merrill Lynehr Pierce Feqeer A Smith. Yemsiehl Seeurtcles Co, end The Rrw Boston Corporation Yield in brackets is on forecast dividend • dlvldssi^ 
II Ex capitalisation f Ex righu t ^ (o) (f) Mat yield (h) After Zambian nx (/) To laten date (n) Interim since reduced or passed. 

§ The net redemption yields allow for tax at 8s 6d in £. 
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THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 6, 


Prkw. I97b.^l 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price 
Fab 3 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Feb. 

3 


Si¬ 

Wallinsn Eng 

6/9 

h5*4d 

56 

24/« 

lvio* 

Weir Group 

14/3 

7 7 

70/9 

43/9 

Food, pharmacautlcals 
AM Suppliers 51/6 

l/l*. 

3 4 

fl^ 

7/l0*i 

Au Ant roods 
Assoc Fisheries 

8/7*. 

Hi'id 

3 9 

7 5 

62*4 

Avon Products 

191*. 

4 1*4 

1 2 

T 


Beecham Group 

46/- 

f6d 

2 2 

159 1 

Bcfhin 

Fr 170 

2*. 

4 4 

t' 

31/9 

Bovril 

36/- 

11/5*4 

3d 

6 1 

9/3*4 

Brooke Bond B 

3*4d 

4 4 

10/10* 

Cidbury Schweppes 11/ 

3d 

7 3 

31*. 

Col| Palmolive 

S44*. 

2*4 

3 1 

8 86 

5 36 

Col Sugar Ref 

|A6 32 

0 32 


X- 

8/1*. 

Fitch Lovell 

10/10*.- 

4*.d 

4 6 

66^ 

General Foods 

183*. 

*. 

3 1 

42*s 

24*. 

General Mills 

S33*. 

f-1’4 

2 6 

84/- 

Sif 

Glaxo 

67/- 

•/- 

2 1 

38 

Heinz 

$36*. 

*4 

2 7 

4SH 

32*. 

KrSftco Corp 

$43*4 

1*4 


2560 

1763 

L Oreal 

Fr 1771 

99 

1 0 

5494 

2612 

Motta 

L2770 

1 3 


3300 

2680 

Nestle 

Fr S 3280 

T-B5 

2 0 

60«t 

40*4 

Procter Gamble 

$58*4 

HI'4 

2 4 

28/10*. 

15/- 

Raniu-Hovis 

18/9 

f-7*«l 

8 0 

55/9 

37/9 

Reckltt A Colm 

40/- 


4 0 

5500 

3700 

Sandoz 

Fr S 4200 

+70 

1 5 

12/6 

5/9 

fillers 

6/9 

+6d 


27/10*. 

19/1’, 

Tate A Lyle 

27/9 

1 l/l‘» 

7 3 

I7/6N 

I2/8U 

Unigace 

UnlMr 

16/4*. 

1 3d 

4 7 

62/6 

37/6 

45/- 

2/6 

4 2 

222/6 

135/- 

Unilever NV 

160/- 

2/6 

4 6 

36/i 

22/ip*a 

Unffed Biscuits 

26/- 

fl/6 

5 2 


1®/: 

Hoilora, elrcreft 
Assoc Enginrg 

12/4*. 


6 5 

13/6 

5/l*t 

BLMC 

i. 

8 3 


lau 

Boeing 

h2 

f 1*4 


47*4 

30*4 

Caterpillar Tract 

$47*i 

2 5 

35% 

16*1 

Chrysler 

|25*s 

2 

2 4 


2/7*. 

84*. 

Chrysler (UK) A 

3/- 

t-l'Kl 


1^9 4 

Citroen 

Fr 106 1 

-0 7 


430 

310*. 

Daimler Benz 

0335 

f2 

2 6 


14/6 

Dowty Group 

18/3 

1/3 

5 8 

36/9 

25/1*1 

Dunlop 

28/3 

3d 

5 8 

3546 

2428 

Rat 

L2523 

30 

4 8 

30/- 

19/6 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen Dynsmlcs 


+ 1/3 

3 6 

30 

I6'. 

|27»4 

12^. 


iH' 

ffC 

Gen Mts (Un) 

^/3 

1/3 

3 3 

IT* 

Goodyear 

130 

*i 

2 8 

«/9 

27/3 

Hawker Siddeley 

33/9 

6d 

7 7 

llt 

18/6 

Honda (EDR) 

21/9 

1 1/9 

4 9 

370 

135 

Komatsu 

Y 174 

1 10 

4 9 . 

21 

7 

Lockheed 

SI 3*. 

13*4 


73/6 

39/6 

J Lucas 

42/6 

SC 12*. 

1/3 

4 2 

16^4 

8*. 

Masiey Fer^son 
McDonneH Oouglu 

1 '4 


27*4 

13 

127*. 

*4 


1700 

1064 

Michelln B 

Fr 1351 

17 

1 1 

200 

138 

Nissan Motor 

Y 162 

1-4 

4 9 

284 4 

232 

Peugeot 

Fr 255 9 

1 4 

2 7 

3500 

2321 

Pirelli Spa 

L2S20 

44 


25/1*. 

28/4*. 


Roll. Royce 

7/9 

I/I*. 


15/9 

Smiths Indust 

21/1*. 

fl/6 

5 2 

245 

160 

Steyr Dmier Pch 

5^7 

+ 5 

3 4 

398 

220 

Toyota Motor 


+ 17 

2 8 

40*« 

24 

United Aircraft 

S36*. 

IS 


299*. 

162*. 

Volkswagen 

D 181 

1 1 

5 0 

265 

137 

Volvo 

Kr 171 

+ 1 

1 ■* 

9/7*. 

5/- 

Westland 

7/6 

10/4*. 

4'.d 

8 0 

13/6 

8/9 

Wllmoc-Breeden 


5 8 

560 

215 

Office equip , photo 

Canon Camara Y 217 

10 

3 5 

84 

57S 

Eaatman Kodak 

STT*. 

I*. 

1 7 

656 

382 

Fuji Photo 

Y382 

21 

2 0 

1750 

1352 

Gevserc Photo 

Fr B1645 

+25 

3 6 

41/7*. 

21/6 

Gestecner A 

24/3 

6d 

2 3 

778 

372 

Nippon Optical 

Y372 

M 

2 0 

3300 

2340 

Olivetti Priv 

L264I 

145 


36/3 

25/- 

Oialld 

36/- 

3d 

3 3 

MIS 

6^4 

Xerox 

$96*4 

1 4*. 

0 8 

56/- 

33/6 

Peper A publishing 

Bowater Paper 34/- 


8 1 

12/10*1 

3/i 

British Printing 

<h 

/"i 

1ft 

M/6 

BunzI Pulp A P 

14/3 

3d 

23*i 

Crown Zeller 

$35*4 

f 1*4 

3 4 

17/- 

20/6 

DRG 

25/9 

1 3d 

5 6 

9/4*. 

6/- 

Invtresk Paper 

6/3 

7'id 

2 7 

JJ’a 

21*4 

MacMillan Bl P 

SC 27*1 

H '• 


55*4 

MS 

McGraw Hill 

$19*4 

IS 

3 1 

2W9 

21/- 

Nawsofthe WId 

25/- 

4 2/. 

7 5 


IK: 

Pearson Long 

21/- 

+4'el 

4 8 

37/6 

Penguin Pub 

Reed Int 1 

50/9 

f2/6 

2 8 


32/4*. 

32/6 

-3d 

7 7 

69/6 \ 

50/3 

W H Smith A 

69/3 


3 1 

23/6 

M/6 

Thomsen Organ 

12/6 

F3d 

M 2 

!S? 

^10*. 

Property 

Capital A Counties 

14/11*4 


2 e 

1267- 


Hammersni A 

118/- 

1/9 

0 9 

m. 

Hi*. 

Land Securitits 

27/4*. 

+*id 

2 8 

fo/3 

Lon March Secs 

15/8*4 

26/- 

-2'4d 

2 5 

78/3 

17/3*4 

Met Est A Pty 

-3d 

3 3 

Si* 


St. Martins 

4I/I0*.* 

6d 

2 5 

S C ImmobUalre 

Lisa 

+ 1*. 

6 9 

?S!r* 

I5/I0*s 

Sur (Gc Biicain) 

23/11*4 

-5»4d 

4 2 

^4 


Stock Convarsn. 

93/-* 

+ 1/- 

0 9 

»3?3 

Trafalgar House 

18/6*4 

+ ^4d 

3 5 


1 Prices, 1970-71 

Ordinary 

Price 

Change 

Yield 



stocks 

Ffb 3 

on 

Feb 

High 

Low 


I97J 

week 

3 



Airlines A shlpphif 



31 

I5*. 

American Airlines 

$27*. 

^*. 


64/- 

28/6 

Brit A Comm 

35/6 


4 2 

54/- 

20/3 

Cunard 

20/4*. 

I0*.d 

4 9 

80/- 

39/2*4 

Furness Withy 

68/- 

6d 

4 4 

15/1 *1 

3/l0*. 

1300 

Hsriend A WoHT 

4/10*. 

lO'x) 


1810 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1610 

i 100 

2 5 

183 8 

106 

KLM 

FI 178 3 

[03 

4 4 

10/3 

2/3 

Laird Group 

4/7*. 

t 3d 


80 

54 

Lufthansa 

D77 

f2*. 

2 6 

29/- 

19/7*. 

Ocean Staamship 

23/1'■ 

1-4'kJ 

6 1 

I5S 

8 

Pan American 

116 

hH 


49/3 

31^ 

P AO Oefd 

35/- 

3d 

6 9 

29/6 

5/F 

Swan Hunter 

5 9 

1/3 

(") 

830 

545 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S 693 

1 36 

4 3 

24 

10 

TWA 

$17*4 



31*4 

12*. 

UAL 

$30*4 

f *4 




Stores 




539 

320 

Bijenkorf 

%349 

6 

5 2 

28/3 

18/3 

Boou Pure Drug 

27/3 

6d 

3 2 

35/6 

23/3 

Brit. Home Strs 

33/9 

1/3 

3 4 


25/6 

Burton Group 

32/9 

3d 

3 3 

35/3 

20/3 

Debenhsms 

33/- 

1/6 

6 1 

232*. 

IS4 

Galerlcs Lafayette 

Fr 165 1 

2 4 


665 

331 

Galcrlas Precdoi 

:r 


3 3 

46/9 

35/- 

Grattan Ware 

1/3 

3 1 

38 

22*4 

G T A A P 

$29*. 

I 3 

4 4 

61/- 

49/3 

GUS A 

57/9* 

1/3 

3 5 


18/- 

House of Fraser 

24/10*. 

4'k1 

5 7 

1840 

Innovation 

FrB2IOO 50 

4 1 

16/- 

8/11*4 

Int Stores 

8/11*4 

1/0*4 

1 

6 4 

366 

276 

Karstadt 

D365 

2 7 

281 

209 

Kaufhof 

D256 

3 

3 5 

674 

447 1 

La Redoute 

Fr454 

20 

2 1 

375 

281*. 

La Rinucente 

L300*. 

3*. 

2 7 

3^ 

50/9 

Marks A Spencer 

59/9 

1/3 

3 1 

251 

MItiukoshI 

Y320 

1 

2 8 

34*4 

I9*i« 

Montwmery W 

$33*. 

*. 

2 3 

4 30 

2 68 

Myer Emporium 

$A2 85 

hO 09 


123 

63 

Neckerman 

D95 : 

5 6 

2 1 

292 

147 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 168 

3 7 

2 4 

147/6 

70/- 

O K Buaars A 

75/6 

t 1/- 

5 2 

221 

143 6 

Printemps 

Fr 153 9 

4 6 

1 5 

39/- 

29/- 

Provid (Zlothg 

36/3 

$80*. 


3 4 

81 

5 IS 

Sears Roebuck 

'* 

1 7 

16/9 

10/3 

Tesco Stores 

10/11*4 

18/1*1 

*4d 

2 5 

21/0*4 

15/9 

United Drapery 

9d 

5 5 

17/3 

13/3 

Woolworth 

14/6 

7'.d 

6 9 



Textiles, clothing 



50*. 

31*. 

Burlington 

$46*. 

f 1 

3 0 

22/6 

15/7*. 

4/2*4 

Csrpets International 17/4*. 

t*Ml 

7 5 

11/0*4 

Carrington Vlyella 
Coats nns 

V- 

hl’KJ 

2 9 

M/9 

7/9*4 

ll/- 

f 7*«d 

6 4 

30/3 

19/9 

20S 

Courtaulds 

25/7*. 

I3d 

5 4 

32*4 

Genesco 

$32*4 

1 'i 


8/0*4 

5/0*4 

Eng Csllco 

7/8*4 

\ *4d 

6 5 

47/6 

42/- 

Snia Viscosa PrIv 

44/9 

3d 

3 9 

56 

26 

Stevens J P 

$32 

»• 

7 5 

98 

70 

TelJIn 

Y78 


7 7 

167 

lOS 

Toray Ind 

Y 114 

12 

7 5 

14/9 

5/10*. 

West Riding W 

7/- 

i 3d 


11/3 

7/6 

Woolcombers 

9/9 

M.d 



Tobacco 




60/6 

44/- 

Brit Amer Tob 

55/9 

6d 

4 0 

8/4*. 

3/11*4 

Carreras B 

4/4*. 


8 3 

30/3 

20/ 

Gallahar 

23/9 

1/9 

8 3 

18/4*. 

12/10*. 

imperial Tobacc 

13/- 

I*mJ 

6 9 

32/6 

14/9 

Rembrandt 

IS/6 

1 3d 

4 6 



Utllltles/ralla 




72 

50*1 

Canadian Pacific 

SC 70 

I *4 


695 

630 

Chubu 

Y690 

1-2 

7 2 

830 

670 

Chugoku 

Y830 

hl3 

6 0 

3SS 

22*. 

Cons Edison 

$27*. 

1*. 

6 6 

2580 

2220 

EBES 

Fr B 2575 

1 

5 6 

1930 

1632 

Intercom 

FrBI900 

20 

6 1 

716 

635 

Kansal Elec P 

Y7I0 

2 

7 0 

226 8 

149*. 

RWE 

D2I2*> 

+4*. 

3 7 

675 

610 

Tokyo Elec Power 

Y675 

i 1 

7 4 

95 

79 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest trusts 

Y8S 

f 1 

7 1 

37/6 

24/6 

Alllanca Trust 

35/6 


3 1 

23/10*. 

16/9 

AtiM Elec 

22/4*. 

\'td 

3 4 

IB/6 

BET Defd 

17/-- 

f 3d 

5 9 

17/9 

9A 

British Assets 

14/4*1 

+ l'.d 

2 0 

24/10*. 

17/6 

Cable A Wirelcu 

23/4*. 

f Mid 

3 4 

28/4*. 

19/- 

Foreign A Col 

24/9 


2 3 

24^ 

17/- 

Globe Inv 

23/4*. 


3 1 

21/10*1 

15/7*. 

Bp't 

Industrial A Gen 

20/8*4 

Pad 

4 0 

10/6 

Mercantile Inv 

9/3 

+ *4d 

4 3 

246*. 

202 4 

Robeco 

FI 230 4 

40 8 

5 0 

199 

158 9 

Rolinco 

FI ITT*. 

11*. 

1 1 

19/10*1 

M/6 

Witan Inv 

15/4*. 

M*id 

2 3 



Mlicellaneoua 




477 9 

9/6 

340 

6/6 

Air Liquide 
AHledEP 

Fr408 

7/5*4 

1 

*4d 

2 a 

7 4 

3^/6 

19/6 

William Baird 

21/3 

-3d 

10 4 

34/6 

20/9 

Bescebell 

22/9 


6 6 

18/9 

45/4*. 

13/4*. 

Bookers 

17/- 

f l/IO*. 

5 9 

30/4*. 

British Match 

30/9 

6 1 

M/9 

8/1*1 

British Oxygen 

M/0*. 

*si 

5 5 



British Ropes 


4 I'td 

5 3 

bA 

5^ 

Cope Allmsn 

+6d 

8 6 

4S/3 

24/6 

De La Rue 

24/6 

3/- 

9 2 


36/3 

30/9 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

39/9 

75/- 

f-l/9 

-3/- 

6 6 

1 8 

95^ 

fJSr 

Hudson’s Bay 
Inchcape 


f-6/3 

-9d 

2 4 

3 6 

I6S 

Cltoh 

Y.I32 

+ 1 

4 5 

9? 

S5»- 

Johnson Macchay 

s$/- 

-5/6 

4 6 

7S 

Lln|-Tamc»>Vo«g|^t $13'. 

fl^ 



Prices, 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

iCPdu 

Price, 

Feb ^ 
1971 

Change 

^3 I 

[ 37 

I5H 

Litton Indusciias 

129 

+4*4" 


595 

388 

Meullgesellschafc 

D430 

+ 12 


114*4 

71*. 

Minneu MAM 

$101*. 

f3't 

1 7 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

YI88 

+ 11 

3 7 

39/10*. 

35/- 

Pllkington Bros 

39/10*. 

{-l0*Ki 

49 


85/9 

Rank Org A 

142/9 

I3d 

1 3 

29/3 

16/10*. 

Sears A 

20/- 

26/4*. 

1/3 

4 5 

26/9 

18/6 

Stcetlw 

1 l*.d 


15/1*. 

M/3 

Thos Tilling 
Turner A Newell 

14/7*. 

30/1*. 

6d 

48 

36/7*. 

26/4*. 

T3d 

7 1 

44*4 

29*. 

Union Carbide 

|4>. 

•• 

44 

12/- 

5/7*. 

Wilkinson Swd 

7/6 

3d 

80 

517 

381 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr490 2 

24 8 

2 7 

M4/6 

68/6 

Brit Petroleum 

88/6 

3/3 

4 8 

85/6 

47/6 

Burmah Oil 

64/3 

+3d 

5 1 

205*. 

ISO*. 

Cle Petroles 

Fr 170 

8*. 

3 9 

32*. 

20 

Continental Oil 

$31% 

+ 2*4 


100 

60 1 

Gelsenberg AG 

D94 

6 

42 

32*. 

22*. 

Gulf Oil 

$29*. 

*• 

52 

57». 

36*. 

Mobil Oil 

$51 

*4 

4 7 

3630 

2004 

Petroflna 

Fr 8 3490 

140 

2 8 

31*4 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch ^ 

$30*. 

% 


£24*4 

£15*4 

ao 

f*. 

4 3 

82/3 

56/3 

Shell Transport 

68/9 

9d 

4 2 

54^4 

38*. 

Stan Oil Calif 

$53*. 

$58*. 

+ 1’. 

5 2 

58*4 

35*. 

Stan OH Indiana 

f % 

4 0 

73 

51*4 

Stan OH N J 

$70*4 

1 1*4 

5 3 

35 

24 

Texaco Inc 

$33*. 


4 8 

130/- 

95/ 

Gold mines finance 

OFSIT 127/6 


6 9 

77/- 

55/- 

Anglo-American 

64/- 

12/- 

2 9 

66/- 

43/6 

Charter Cons 

46/6 

2/ 

2 8 

63/6 

197/6 

47/6 

Cons Gold Fids 

49/- 

3 0 

136/3 

General Mining 

155/- 

13/9 

5 7 

580/- 

245/- 

J burg Cons 

Rand Selection 

290/- 

125/- 

3 2 

155/- 

115 

122/6 

12/6 

4 1 

58/1*. 

39/ 

Union Corpn 

41/9 

9d 

3 2 

29*. 

20*4 

Minm A metals 

Alcsn Alum 

$C22*. 

1 


3500 

2600 

Alussulsse 

Fr S 2840 

45 

2 8 

39’. 

29 

Amer Met Cllm 

$33% 

». 

4 1 

^/3 

3/3 

Amal Tin Niger 

3/3 

$23'. 

I*id 


32 

19*. 

Anaconda 

2*4 

8 2 

52/6 

26/- 

CAST 

26/9 

9d 

7 5 

63/9 

60/6 

25/- 

35/ 

Cons d Tin Smelter. 
De Beers Defd 

1 28/6 

49/6 

2/6 

1 

n 

182*. 

123*1 

Falconbridge 

$C MO'. 


46*. 

33*. 

Inter Nickel 

$45% 



54*4 

34*. 

Kennecott 

$38*. 

r% 

6 8 

33/- 

16/ 

35/ 

Lonrho 

I8/7*.* 

f lO'fd 

6 7 

49/- 

MIM Holdings 

35/3 

•/ 

4 0 

135 

86'. 

Penarroya 

Fr89 7 

1 3 

3 7 

73/6 

30/6 

23*. 

Potgietersrust Plat 

34/ 


S 3 

36*4 

Reynolds Metals 

$31*. 

1*4 

3 5 

70/6 

42/ 

RTZ 

44/6 

6d 

2 5 

55/- 

23/ 

Roan Cons 

28/6 


29 3 

197/6 

107/6 

Selection 1 ruse 

108/9 

2/6 

3 0 

1965 

1682 

Union Mlnlcrc 

Fr B 1855 

55 

4 6 

66/M 

34/7’. 

Western Mining 

38/- 

7/6 

0 2 

46/ 

29/6 

Zambia Ang Am 

33/6 

1/6 


2/7*. 

1/3*4 

PtenteCions, etc 
Assam Cons d 

2/4*. 


16 8 

59/6 

35/1*. 

41/6 

Cons T A Lnds 

51/9 

f3d 

II 6 

25/6 

Guthrie 

34/l'.» 

5/7*. 

^ 1/- 

8 8 

5?^*. 

4/' 

Highindt A Low 

■ '.d 

9 6 

M/6 

6/9 

Jokal 

11/6 


8 7 

3/M 

2/M 

Plantation HIdgs 

3/8>4* 


10 9 


Money market Indicators 

Sterling was nd ng high this week close to its official upper limit 
of $2 42 Eurodollar rates hardened a little but United States 
3 month Treasury bills declined still further to the lowest level 
since mid 1967 


Bank Rate 7% (from 7'i% 15/4/70) 


Deposit rates 

7 dayt notice 

Clearing banks 

5 

Discount houses 

5*4 

Local authorities 

7% 

3 months fixed 

Local authorities 

7*. 

Finance houses 

8-8*. 

Interbank rate 

7 dayt 

7*. 

Treasury bills 

3 months 

6**j. 

Eurodollar deposits 

7 days notice 

5*. 

3 months’ 

5% 


Covered arbitrage margins 

(3 moflt/is) 


EuresCerling deposits (in Farit) 

2 days notice 10 

3 months 8*i 

Now York 

Treasury Mils 4 11 

Carts of deposit 4 63 

Sterlinf Spot rate $2 4188 

Forward discount 
(Smontht) I *• cents 


Forward cover (3 months) 
Annual Int cost 2"u % 


Investment currency 
investment % 23'i% prem 


In favour of 

Last week % This week % 


Treasury Mils N York >» N York *’« 

Eurodollar/UK local 

authorl^ loans N York t’*i* N York '"i* 

Eurodollar/Eurotterling N York *• London 


UnoDverad arbitrage margins (7 days*) 

Eurodollar/UK local 

aotlierl^ Idofia London 3'is Leedon 2U 

Eurodemr/lnleibonlc London 3'« London 2'* 






How to process natural gas cryogenically 
without freezing up profits. 


We did It for Consolidated Gas Sup¬ 
ply Corporation In the design, engi¬ 
neering, and construction of their 
new natural-gas-processing plant at 
Hastings, West Virginia. The 150-mll- 
llon-cublc-feet-per-day cryogenic 
facility not only provides more eco¬ 
nomical and efficient liquids recov¬ 
ery, but It also furnishes a htgher- 
purlty product than formerly was 
possible. 

Operating at temperatures as low 
j as ->140*^., the new plant recovers 
ethane, propane, normal and Iso-bu¬ 
tane, and gasoline—taedstooks for 
the chemical, petrochemical; and 


petroleum Industry. At the same time. 
It returns a high-Btu natural-gas fuel 
to the pipeline for Con Gas customers. 

We believe the highly successful 
Consolidated Gas facility will be the 
forerunner of many similar units. The 
modern cryogenic gas-processing 
plant can be designed to recover 
helium, reject nitrogen, produce 
pure methane or LNG, and recover 
ethane, as well as propane and heav¬ 
ier hydrocarbons—all more econom¬ 
ically than with other processes. 
Want to know more? Write for your 
copy of "Economic factors in cryo¬ 
genic gas processing." 


KELLOGG INTERNATIONAL 
CORPORATION 

62 CHILTERN STREET. LONDON, WIM ZAO 



I —A Subsidiary o f , ...... r — 

I Pullman mcorpomtcd 





‘Brttuh Sttel* dtmgtudtfy Robtrt Clark, Brnlt by PhiUp (f Son, Dartmouth,. 
Langth 59 ft. Boom laft. 10 im. Draught 8 ft. fUg Btrmudan KoUh, 


British Steel’goes round the world 


per cent of the value of Britain’s exports are steel 
■^mS-containing goods. Last year BSC itself sold some £200 
million worth of products to all parts of the world- a sizeable 
contribution to the nation’s balance of payments-putting 
BSC among Britain’s top four exporters. 

To reach its destination British Steel travels by almost every 
known means, including road, rail, ship and, occasionally, air. 
And part of the giant Rio Niteroi ^dge in Brazil was recently 
floated into position across Guanabara Bay. 

Now a new journey has begun as ‘British Steel’—a specially 
designed steel yacht-sails round the world, with Chay Blyth 
(who rowed the Atlantic with John Ridgeway in 1966) at the 
helm, alone. He will be sailing from East to West-against 


the prevailing winds and currents. This is the first time that a 
single-handed, non-stop round trip has been attempted ‘uphill’. 

Steel was Chay Blyth’s own choice for his yacht. “Its 
unique combination of lightness and toughness makes it the 
best material for the job”, he says. In addition to the hull, most 
of the boat’s fixtures and fittings are steel. So is the rigging and 
much of the equipment which he will take with him. 

‘British Steel’ sails round the world, dose-hauled to wind¬ 
ward. And the spirit and challenge of this unique adventure 
symbolise the new age of British Sted. 

Copies of a wall chart (13' x itT) showing th^projected route 
of ‘British Sted’ are available free or charge. Please write to the 
Information Officer, British Steel Corporatioo. 

British SM Corporation' 

33 Grosveoor Place, London, SWi. 






"Ki^tsmanship 

Since when? 


Excuse our grammar. In and on which you can import and Worldwide Transportation Consultant 


But the spirit of the sea is in our veins. 
We love the sea. And we love you. 

You see, history shows that no nian is 
an island. You cannot exist in this 
world without the skills of other men. 
And when it comes to world trade via 
the oceans, we've got the skills, men 
and the ships, 200 ships in fact. 


export almost anything. Anywhere. 
On the seven seas. To and from Asia. 
The Far and Near East. North and 
South America. Africa. And right in 
your own backyard. Europe. 
Worldwide "K'raftsmanship. 

Since 1019. 
i That's when. ; ‘ 


® "Kline 

W'. ' ' \ K J i-, M \ K \|vl! i i 


a«Mnl Agwrt in ttw UK ft th« Continwif 
KMfMnkl (London) Ltd. 

Offieo: 17 St. Htitn’t Ptaot, London E.C 3, 
England Cibla Addratt: KAWAKISEN LONDON 
TalapAona; 01-888 2251,7808 

f 





I lie 

h( onomisi 


Monkeying around 

The three unwise men of the 
Wilbcrforce inquiry into 
electricity wages have pro¬ 
duced a report which is a 
disastrous and quite unneces¬ 
sary surrender to those who 
operated last December’s 
defeated go-slow. This year’s 
rise in average earnings m 
electricity supply will not be 
the 10.9 per cent that Mr 
Robert Carr reported to the 
Commons, but approximately 
twice as much, page 13. The 
post office deadlock persists, 
page 76. 



Battle for Belfast 

The British army has to put 
down the IRA in Belfast’s 
streets, but after that Major 
Chichester-Glark may be able 
to use the respite to appeal 
more successfully to the 
ordinary Catholic population, 
page t6. 


Want a job? 

The pension pitfalls to watch 
for if you are thinking of 
'bidding for any of the seven 
or eight vacant chairmanships 
of nationalised industries, page 
58. 


Can it be saved? 

Probably not at its current 
price, now 20 per cent higher 
than that of competing 
engines. The consequences for 
Lockheed and for customer 
airlines, page 55. The future 
for Rolls-Royce’s non-aircraft 
business is brighter, page 57 
How the markets took it all, 
page 83. 
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Doing it Giap*s way 

By going into Laos the South 
Vietnamese are following the 
prescription of North Viet¬ 
nam’s great strategist, page 15. 
How the operation is going, 
page 29 The public relations 
snafu in Washington, page 41. 
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Rough on the moon 

Towering rocks and much 
rougher going than the photo¬ 
graphs had suggested, that’s 
what Apollo 14 found in the 
highlands of the moon, page 
18. 
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Coaj power 

*SiR—Which day would The Economist 
like to be eaten for breakfast—the method 
you say I adopt with people who claim 
nuclear power is competitive with coal 
(February 6th) ? 

Not one nuclear station produces elec¬ 
tricity as cheaply as the best coal-fired 
stations and all the indications are that 
it will be several years before any of them 
will. 

It is more fruitful to base views on 
hard facts rather than pious hopes, as you 
do by talking about co^ not being in the 
same league as AGR stations when none 
is working yet. Nuclear power stations 
in the past 12 months have produced 
a great deal less electricity than in the 
previous 12 months (amounting to nearly 
1 million tons of coal equivalent) owing 
to technical faults in the reactors. 

Coal has not fallen by the wayside as 
the article says. Far from it—the demand 
for coal for electricity in this country is 
greater than ever before in our history, 
as it is for oil. Both these fossil fuels 
are having to make good the painful lack 
of progress at the atomic power stations. 
Three years ago the C£GB forecast that 
electricity from atomic energy in this 
country would amount in 1970 to 12 
million tons coal equivalent (England and 
Wales only). In the event, it was about 
7 million tons. Coal has had to fill that 
gap- 

Relatively, nuclear power will not fare 
so much better under future system plan¬ 
ning. The CEGB apparently do not share 
your belief that nuclear power is 
susceptible to very considerable cuts in 
costs, for they arc now planning for twice 
as much oil firing as nuclear.—Yours 
faithfully, Robens 

London, SWi 

Space 

SiR~^At a time when man's traditional 
geocentricity is making him increasingly 
myopic to the posnbilities, however 
unpredictable, of a continuing manned 
space programme, may I fint congratulate 
The Economist for the intellectual courage 
it consistently ihbws in keeping the 
futurist vision of human inhabitation of 
the moon before our eyes (February 6th). 
Secondly, may I surest a possible method 
whereby the momentum towards making 
this vision a reality could be maintained 
through the current period of govern¬ 
mental disenchantment. 

President Kennedy was not wrong in 
assuming that there was something special, 
ay well as spectacular, about man in space. 
The super-robots of the future may well 
surpmi man's cajrabilities in certain areas 
'bu( ^ can only increase man's capability 


of using them to transform the inhospitabli^ 
into the inhabitable and thereby to over¬ 
come .the biolc^ical disadvantage he; 
suffers Hn comparison with the rol^t. 

The Apollo programme has given man 
a limited capability for lunar exploration, 
but the/cutback in the National Aero- 
nautks and Space Administration budaet 
endangen the expansion of this capabimy' 
and delays the day when bases and cities 
can be established on the moon ai|d a 
landing made on Man. WhHe many^ 
perhaps most, people may be indifferent, 
01 even hostile, to the future oS Hie 
manned space programme, there is a sub¬ 
stantial minority in the world who share 
Nasa's bolder aspirations. Is it not time 
for Nasa to go international and tap this 
minority for funds to preserve and develop 
man's lunar capability in the currenif l^n 
years ? 

The Duke of Edinburgh once said that 
one shilling per head per week would 
enable Britain to have a credible space 
programme. Could not Nasa launch a 
special fund for voluntary contributions 
from individuals of all countries to sustain 
the thrust of its manned space programme 
and offer special privileges to such con¬ 
tributors (eg, receipt of Nasa literature, 
visits to Nasa installations etc) ? 

The establishment of such a fund would 
give all those interested an oppor¬ 
tunity to participate more directly in 
man’s physical expansion into the universe. 
The response might surprise the most 
cynical in Congress and elsewhere —^Yours 
faithfully, 

London^ NW^ H. J. MacMoolson 


Ulster 

Sir —May 


1 


number of 
Northern 


on 


correct a 
inaccuracies in your note 
Ireland (February 6th). 

Concern about security policy in 
Ulster is not a matter of “ sheer hysteria ” 
in the Unionist party, as the tragic events 
since the article was written have clearly 
demonstrated. Responsible leaders of 
Unionists and non-Unionists alike share 
the desire to sec the activities of violent 
extremists stopped not just contained. 

You refer specifically to Mr Robin 
Chichester-Clark and myself and suggest 
that we demanded that Lord Carrington 
place the 7»ooo Britirii troops stationed 
in Ulster tmder their [Stonnont’s] political 
control." I wish to put on record that 
neither we nor the Ulster government 
made such a 4<fnand. Your report 
therefore, wholly inaccumte. 

We. did protest by abstention on January 
25th to draw attention to iht incffcctive- 
hess with which the British* Government 
has discharged its security role in Ulster" 
but there was absolutely no question oi 
any challenge to the division of responsi¬ 
bility for security laidf down in 1969. We 
took this action in order to represent a 
view widely held in Northern Ireland. 
Since then events on the ground have 
dictated changes and the British Goverii- 
ment has been adopting a more positive 
and active role. . ^ " 
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it is quite clear 01 ^ 

Belfast, su^ as th£,S|3tt^''W|ll 

at least in rthe medii^ terin ^ reared 
to act as *^i>Qlicemdii'in klbdiL" Th^ is,a 
new and (Wettlt tiHt wait far too liEt)c 
attention is b^i^ -fUtid to how this should 
be done. I believe it contains the key to 
bringing the situation back to nqrmali^.— 
Youw faitlffuff^,' - Stratton*M itts 
House of Commons, London, SWi 

Europe 

SiRr-Oieers for ypur dij^?ovcry, along with 
President Nixon, thit many A^nericarts feel 
^ that government oil a continental scale is 
bath bothersome and inefficient. But, as 
you ponder whether ** the only answer may 
turn out to be u redivision of the tjnitcd 
States into separate reg|!ons,^’ must this 
not give you pause in your enthu;riasln 
for doing away with the separate regions 
‘ of Europe ? 

" The United States of Europe ” Until 
comparatively recently—certainly 1935, 
probably also 1955—^thc slogan and 
prospect were themselves sufficient 
argument for the adventure. But, at a time 
when the troubles of bigness make you 
ready to contemplate taking the United 
States of America apart, how can there be 
the same attraction for the prospect of 
putting the United States of Europe 
together—with its less romantic practical 
implications of adding a new layer of 
.supra-national committee decision making 
to already overburdened structures of 
national government ? 

The serious argument against Britain 
joining the common market is not the 
price of butter or the balance of payments 
or the unpleasantnc^ of foreigners It is 
that, to quote your own quotation from 
the President’s state of the union message, 
people have become increasingly frustrated 
" as everything has grown bi^er and more 
complex, as the forces that shape our lives 
seem to have grown more distant and 
impersonal." That, surely, is what the 
anti-market majority in the opinion polls 
instinctively feels, and its ^instinct is 
right.—Youni faithfuHy, Fred Stag 

Washington, DC 

Sir —The main argument in the Brussels 
ncf^otiations seems to come down to 
Britain’s financial contribution to the 
community during the period of transition. 
Official spokesmen have left no doubt 
about the Government's willingness to 
participatje ultimately—ic, cither after five 
or, perhaps, eight years—in community 
iinancing on the same terms as other 
members. It should, therefore, be stressed 
ffikt tips argument is far too narrow in 
eCmomic terms and very vulnerable in 
purely financial terms. 

Economically, the real burden to Britain 
con'sists in the exchange of cheap supplies 
of food and ceitaiR key materials for dear 
supplies. This decision raises costs—above 
all the cost of food—within this counttyV 
and imposes a heavy external burden on 
the balance of payments. In total, this 
burden will be very large—probably of 
the order of £500 per^ yepfH-aa^ 
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MANAGEMENT APEOINTMEI^S £6000 pa and 6 ve(( 


INVESTMENT DDtEbrOR' 

|EALJ Edinbuiilh 

£7000 Plus Equity 

Stewart Fund Managers Ltd, the mtanagement 
company for The Scottish American Investment 
Company, seeks dn Investment Director to admin- 
ister very substantial international funds including 
responsibility for the US market. He will play an 
I important role in the development of the company 
and the expansion of funds under management. 

The successful candidate, probably 30-40, should 
be a graduate or CA. Expertise in fund management 
including experience of the US market will have 
been acquired in a financial institution or stock- 
broking firm. Remuneration wifi be around £7000 
initially, and he will become a full partner and 
substantial shareholder in the management 
company. (AS. 365) 

Please write briefly and in confidence to the 
Managing Director, Executive Appointments 
Limited, 78 Wig more Street, London W.1, or 
telephone 01-486 9953 quoting reference. No i 
identities divulged without permission. A 


FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 
PORTUGAL 

Prominent Portuguebe industrial enterprise, head¬ 
quartered in Lisbon is expanding rapidly its 
mining operations in Africa and is seeking a top 
financial executive for the corporate Home Office 
to take over responsibilities for all financial 
treasury and controllership functions including 
determination and implementation of financial 
and opetational policies*and plans. 

Familiarity with international financial markets is 
a prerequisite. Oorporate-industrial-administrative 
experience is desirable. Applicants should be univer¬ 
sity graduates preferably in the 35-45 age group. 
Knowledge of foreign languages desirable but not 
essential. 

This position would be atti'acti>^e to executives 
presently earning £5,000 or over and offers 
desirable tax and fringe benefits. As advisers to 
our Portuguese principals we will review your 
qualifications in confidence and arrange for per¬ 
sonal interviews in London. 

Due to postal difficulties please arrange to deliver 
your replies directly to Box No: 2414, The 

Economist, 25 St. James’s Street, Iwondon,^,SWi. 



Personnel 

Executive 


This appointment by THE PILKINGTON 
GROUP is a major development of their 
personnel function. The new Executive will 
be freed from the administrative aspects of 
the function (covered by a parallel 
department) so that he may supply unified 
and perceptive direction to the Group’s 
employee relations at all levels and in the 
fullest sense. This will involve consultations 
and communications; management 
development and career planning; 
motivations and Satisfactions. An enlightened 
professional approach is essential. 

The ideal candidate, in or about the early 
40’s, is seen as a group personnel director or 
manage whose early background lay in 
industrial line management and whose 
function experience fairly covers the 
^Opfloor/management spectrum - induiiing 
wage negotiations at national level. Startiflg 
salary is n^otiable and unlikely to prove an 
inhibiting &ctor. Benefits are comprehensive. 
Wallace Macmillan reference S.2130. 


□ 


TNMSLConauitcnthM«nalyM^lhi»«pddlfltmtm , 
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Your enquiry will be in confidence. 
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h makes no difference whatever that part 
^ ic^ will be paid over directly to other 
IBEC' countiiet and part will accrue in 
the lint place in the form of levies. 

The Ck)vemment's exclusive concen¬ 
tration on the Exchequer contribution to 
the community budget has totally 
obscured this key fact : it has swallowed 
the economic camel but is straining at 
the financial ox. Unfortunately, on the 
much narrower financial issue, the British 
case is far from convincing. Assume that 
initially the total of, say, £500 million is 
split between £200 million for higher 
prices to EEC producers and £300 
million for levies. This amount will only 
come into the British Exchequer because 
of Britain’s membership in the EEC 
Financially, it will only be a transit item, 
while economically it is only part of the 
burden. If the British Government is 
willing to accept the economic burden, 
can one blame the Six for concentrating 
on the fact that financially the Exchequer 
will not lose—it will only have to give 
up what it would never have had but for 
EEC membership ? 

However, the matter docs not rest 
there : if Britain keeps part of the levies 
on third-country imports, this will be a 
positive incentive to go on buying from 
third countries rather than from its new 
partners, and is bound to revive all the 
old suspicions of British duplicity. 

Whether these .suspicions arc justified, 
or whether this is simply a case of 
inadequate economic analysis leading to 
an untenable proposition, the outlook for 
the British proposals on community 
finance is pretty bleak.—Yours faithfully, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey E. Strauss 


Sir —In your issue of February 6th, that 
distinguished controversialist, my friend 
NIt* Norman St John-Stevas, said that 
defections from the pro-common market 
lobby do not disturb his sleep. Indeed, he 
implied that there were no defections. 

^ long as his slumbers continue undis¬ 
turbed, he will, of course, be incapable 
of hearing his colleagues slipping quietly 
out of the pro-common market dormitory. 
He is right in saying that a majority of 
Conservative MPs Favour entry on the 
rig^ht terms. But that majority is signi- 
ficantly less than it was when sleep over¬ 
took him. 

However, dawn will follow his long 
night; and, as in every well organised 
dormitory, life starts with a roll-call. 
When he checks his list, he will rub his 
eyes at the difference between Kit dream 
and the reality. 

In the meantime, sir, please do not 
print any more elliptical phrases about 
Sir Tufton’s maths. Rags like that only 
disturb the peace of this dorm.—Yours 
faithfullR^ Neil Marten 

House afjiiimmons, London, SWi 


thhillRg^ 
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Midc(|ie,Ea8t 

Sm—The Israelis arc hardly ignoring the 
PalestiRtans, as you imply in your article 
“ One fewer river to cross ** (February 6th). 
They have been systematically encouraging 


the development of t^c West Bank 
econon^ an^ by keeping moat of the old 
Jordanian oflkiali in their posts, they have 
maintained a continuity of admuiistration, 
at the same time employing only the 
barest minimum of Israeli administrators. 
The open bridges ” policy eniablet the 
Pidestinians to maintain their contacts with 
the other Arab states. 

Israel has said rt will pay compensa¬ 
tion to the refugees, and not hold this 
against payment of compensation to Jewish 
refugees from Arab countries. More than 
this neither the Israelis nor the Palestinians 
can do. 

In 1968 a Palestinian delegation 
approached the late President Nasser about 
the possibility of making an arrangement 
with Israel. They were brutally rebuffed 
and told that all that mattered was the 
future of the Arab nation. Under these 
circumstances peace has to be made with 
the Arab world as a whole, which in 
effect means Egypt. Thus until the Egyp¬ 
tians arc prepared to n^otiatc a proper 
peace there is little the Israelis can do 
about the Palestinians, except continue to 
help them develop their economy.—Yours 
faithfully, Domini Keeble 

London 


Environment 

Sir —Your article “ Energy or environ¬ 
ment ” (January 23rd) was as fascinating 
as it was badly needed to redress what is 
currently the middle class bias of most 
conservationist propaganda. May I register 
an urgent plea for many more articles in 
the same vein ? 

The point that is simply not being 
brought out in British media at the 
moment is that the so-called “ environ¬ 
mental ” argument is in many cases not 
so much at odds with straightforward 
economic interests as with equally valid 
long-term environmental arguments. There 
IS, for example, a considerable furore at 
the moment about some electricity pylons 
on Hadrian’s Wall. Unsightly as they may 
be, the fact remains that by the year 
2000 our electricity supplies have to 
double. If they have not done so, some 
sections of the population (certainly not 
the better educated sections) will have to 
do without. 

In the same vein, one is for ever read¬ 
ing mellifiuous aigumcnts (typically 
advanced by museum curators, landed 
gentry, distinguished professors and the 
like) about the need to preserve our 
historic buildings; rather less space is 
being given to the need to knock down 
our historic slums. Indeed of so specialised 
a kind is the coverage given to the 
environment that one has the feeling that 
the vast majority of the public do not 
regard slums as an environmental 
problem at all. 

No one would deny that the better 
publicised causes are deserving "in them¬ 
selves. What is critical, however, is that 
the media show such causes in the 
context of the broader range of 
environmental issues. We are fortunate in 


having at^ last a Department of (hr 
Envipnm^t whoK explicit ter||^ of 
reference—add to give them credit* they 
have 90 far kept to them-^are those of 
considering the total environmental 
problem. At a public level, however, we 
are running the risk of narrowing down 
the generally accepted meaning of the 
environment.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SE5 H. D. Stevenson 

Decimal currency 

Sir —It may amuse you and your readers 
to look back to your issue of April 28, 
1956, in which you published a letter 
from me under the heading : “ A revalued 
penny ?” 

In this I said in part : 

Ultimately it [the revalued penny] might 
pave the way to a painless transition to 
a decimal system of coinage because the 
now penny (worth 2id) could be made 
to represent a tenth of a florin and ten 
florins go to the pound, so that £ 1 if 1 p 
could written £1.11. . . . 

I am pleased to see that the Decimalis¬ 
ation Board ha.s Anally recommended 
what I then suggested almost exactly, and 
only sorry it took 15 years to do it. 

May I now make a plea for the 
retention of the names of our coins, which 
IS what has happened elsewhere, and will 
inevitably happen here, because that’s the 
way we British think. 

The Americans have the nickel, the 
dime and the quarter; the French have 
the .sou, and now the “ miserable ” (sfr 
with Victor Hugo’s picture), the 
“ voltairc,” the “ cardinal ” (Mazarih) and 
so on. 

So may we not have some sanction for 
the ha’penny, the penny, the luppeny 
(not tuppence), the tanner, the shilling (or 
half-florin on the analogy of the old half- 
crown), the florin; and maybe the new 
seven-sided 50P piece might be the 
crown ?—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW i John Alexander-Sinclair 


EIU Quarterly Ecoaamic Review ServiCb 
Every quarter, 70 reViewa cover 150 countries 

OU 

IN LATIN AMERICA 
AND THE CARIBBEAN 

Can Latin America lessen consumers' 
dependence on the Middle East ? What 
role will the majors be allowed 7 The 
ElU'a new quarterly looks at the region's 
oil Industry from exploration down¬ 
stream to petrochemicals. 

An &nnuai subscription to ono review (4 issues 
end en Annuel Supplement) is £10 (US$2B). 
Airmeil postege errtre Single copies £3 (US$9) 

eech. ^ 

THE ECONOM^T INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place \ 
London SWI Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6850 

Peeeo de la <Reforma 116/801 Mexico 6 D F 
Tel. 566-76-22 
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iess ahfie than when alone t 
. ClCWO - 


When the winter rush is over 
and the summer rush 
hasn't begun, 

Switzerland can sometimes be 
downright beautiful. 


1 sell you spring in the Alps with melt¬ 
ing glaciers, snowdrops, cowbells, 
Alpine processions—all this and re¬ 
duced hotel rates too—you’re wrong 
(though not very) 


What we actually want is to explain 
that Switzerland has a fifth season 
But rather a hard one to hit, only 
about three weeks t^tween winter 
and spring, and three weeks between 
spnng and summer This is the mo¬ 
ment when Switzerland catches its 
breath, and also when you can catch 
your breath in Switzerland 


There come a few days, around the 
middle of March, when the sun is 
already high and delightfully warm, 
yet you can still get skiing, particu¬ 
larly in the more elevated resorts of 
Switzerland and adjoining Austria 
The skiing is really better than ever, 
because only a few determined char¬ 
acters travel the trails, each with his 
own ski instructor, and the frost¬ 
bitten queues are gone from the bot¬ 
tom of the ski lift And the hotels are 
populated wholly by people there for 
a rest, with no taste for the bustle, 
and by winter-sport enthusiasts with 
the more compound vancty of frac¬ 
tures 


And then again early in June Ti¬ 
cino is warm enough for Swimmmg 
In the mountains this is the ideal 
moment for anyone who likes 
long walks Settled weather, 
warm but not stifling 
The hotel staff has had 
a rest, building up a 
reservoir of fnend 
liness to distnbute 


sphere and the 
prices still show 
a touch of hu 
manity 


I It’s the kind 
of calm that 
prevails only 
before a 
storm An¬ 
other fort¬ 
night and 



w 






V J 





' 
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Switzerland turns once more into the 
celebrated tourist country that mil¬ 
lions know and (quite nghtly) love 


But the people who 
come for the fifth season. 


between the Scylla of the 


winter rush and the Cha- 


rybdis of the summer 


rush, get a more pnvate 


impression of Switzer 


land Besides which 


Swissair usually has a 
few seats empty at that 
time of year. 


Which, mdeed, is 


the reason for this ad 


vertisement 


When the winter rush in the Alps is 


over the marmot (MArmoXnaULTmotsi) 
wakes up/hii\ hu winter sleep 
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We offer you 

VC 10 speed and comfort to West Africa 


Enjoy the 6i-hour direct flights to Accra in the 
Ghana Airways superb VC 10. 

Have the charminjg Ghanaian hostesses attend 
your every need When this quality and service is added 
to the smooth, effortless luxury or a VC 10, the6i-hour 
journey from London to Accra passes with surprising 
speed. 

With two other flights each week via Rome and 
onward flights from Accra along the West coast, Ghana 
Airways offers you that extra comfort, service and 
personal attention 


lllllllllllllll 

INTERNATIONAL 
FILM 
TV-FILM 
AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 

lllllllllllllll 


23rd CINE-MEETING 2 AWARDS 

MILAN FOR 

19 - 25 APRIL 1971 TV-FILMS 

The International Film, TVfilm and Docu¬ 
mentary Market (MIFED) is an interna¬ 
tional centre where feature, TV and doc¬ 
umentary films are traded on a world¬ 
wide scale. Contacts are made there for 
negotiating agreements in any branch 
of film production, co-production, fin¬ 
ancing and the issue of import and 
export licences. 

Its comfortable quarters are provided 
with all modern facilities and include 
numerous studios for the projection of 
cinema and TV films. International tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telephoto serv¬ 
ices are available. Conference rooms 
and offices. All forms of business and 
secretarial assistance. Legal and notar- 
rial consultants. Medical advice. Dining 
rooms and bars. 

Advance bookings should be made to 
MIFED by letter or cable before 15 
March. 

For Information and bookings write to: MiFED 
Largd Pomodossoia 1 - 20145 Miiano (itaiy) 
Tolagraim: MIFEP-Miiano 8 496.485 - Tatex: 
83660 FIfoamii 

Donation In London: 31 Old Burlington Straat 
London W1X 200 

Mogatlon In Paris: 90 Champs Elysdss - 75 Pa- 
ifa 8* • Tatex: 29642 Inconta 
PafopWoA in Los Angolas: 1900 Avanua of tha 
9lm • 90067 Los Angolas, Cal. 

OategoHon in Roma: Via dal Corso 194 • 00186 

fi ffomo’'' 
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WERKSPOOR GAS TURBINES 
Type Rated Rated 

Power Speed 

WIOIQ 7.100 KW aoOOrpm 
W171Q U650 »(W 4,850 rpm 
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With availability figures of above 98%, It Is no wonder that our clients are '%■- 

And development is not forgotten: a continuous prograrmtie fe4iiMWAVl()p>^^ 
develop higher efficiencies and hp ratings. ' ,* ' 

But we do not only build gas turbines. We can engineef’ a ppfniiiletf fpcltaga 
plant for mechanical and electric drive applications including waetpf^ '' 
recovery. And we offer you total systems responsibttltyk' <, f V 

We are among the most versatile manufacturers of gas tui1A)ea’^|i;|he world. 

And a Westinghouse licensee. , U = " 

Two factors which surely more than justify your reqUdstlhg giore datplled 
information. » 
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Sydney—Australia 

(2f Million Population) 

The State Planning Authority of New South Wales 
invites proposals from experienceci developers to 
carry out 

Industrial 

Estate Development 

on its lands in the development of the 

New City of Campbelltown 

to be expanded to 500,000 population with ail 
facilities such as major commercial centres, 
university, hospital, etc, etc. Proposals should be 
submitted on or before March 20, 1971. The 
authority does not bind itself to accept any 
proposals. 

Full particulars and general brief obtainable from : 
The Secretary, 

The State Planning Authority of New South Wales, 
302 Castlsreagh Street 


New South Wales, Australia. 


Offices at 

City of London • Croydon * Paris * Sydnsy - Melbourne 
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Monkeying 

The Wilberforcc report (Cmnd 4594) is written in the 
vague, imprecise, emollient, inaccurate English that has 
become the hallmark of British courts of inquiry. It is 
therefore important to translate it into blunt, shocking, 
quantitative terms. Unfortunately, many people in 
Britain have this week again been preferring not to tell 
themselves the truth about it. Mr Robert Carr told the 
Commons on Wednesday that the court’s report would 
lead to an increase of 10.9 per cent in average earnings. 
Actually, after the rejoicing trade unions have accepted it 
next week, these workers who operated the illegal electricity 
go-slow last December wilPbe rewarded by an early infla¬ 
tion in average earnings of about twice that amount ; and 
by an inflation over the past 16 months of more than three 
times that amount. Even the unions’ own calculation that 
they will get a 15 or 16 per cent rise from this needless 
surrender is a kindly underestimate of what has occurred. 

The starting point for any proper calculations has to 
be that last October average earnings in the electricity 
industry were 15^ per cent higher than those actually 
drawn a year before, even though the only formal 
wage increase in the interim was the 10 per cent rise in 
schedule salaries at the end of 1969. On the same 
reckoning, the Electricity Council’s pre-go-slow offer of 
a rise in schedule salaries of 10.8 per cent—which the 
Wilberforcc court foolishly reconfirms and gratuitously 
backdates to last September—might be expected to bring 
a rise in average earnings by next October of about 
16^ per cent. For reasons we will explain later, our own 
guess is that a better reckoning is that this will be i8 
or 19 per cent. Now the Wilberforcc report has 
recommended that these workci^ in 1971 should actually 
get considerably more than this pre-arranged 16J to 19 
per cent, because of what one of its members calls their 
“ outstanding record of co-operatipn in increasing 
productivity.” For two reasons, this fulsome encomium 
of the workers’ record deserves scrutiny. 

The first reason harks back to what happened last 
December, and to the extreme social undesirability of 
rewarding it by running away. The electricity unions then 
broke all their productivity and other agreements by 


with wages 

calling a go-slow before fulfilling their undertaking to 
submit their claim to arbitration. Duritig that go 4 low 
many of their members broke specific rul^ in those 
productivity agreements, for which they went on 
paid. Indeed, they went further. The employers rightly 
told the court that some individuals during the go-d^ 
committed criminal offences under the igig Elfectfidty 
Act, although they did not like to add tha^ some deaths 
of old and sick people were certainly hastened. Lord 
Wilberforcc's report does not like to adcT that either, wd 
in two dispiriting sentences this high court judge opines 
that it is much better to turn a blind eye on the non¬ 
enforcement of the criminal Jaw of England : 

The management said, however, that they had formed 

the judgment m the circumstances prevailing that this 

situation would not have been helped by pro^ution 

under the Act. We think the employers were right. 

Secondly, the stated aim of the produeftivity agreements 
which the unions signed in 1964, in return for la^ 
wage increases, was to permit “ the best possible utilisa* 
tion of the number of men and of man hours needed to 
complete any particular job.” Face Lord Wilberforcc, 
they have not come near to achieving this. At present, 
the average level of productivity in the industry is between 
50 and 55 per cent of the standard performance laid 
down, which means that this nationalised industry with 
an “outstandingly co-operative” productivity perform¬ 
ance still has a&>ut twice as many men as it needs. If 
a group of workers is recognised as having reached 63 
to 70 per cent of performance, it gets a special productivity 
bonus ; only about one-fifth have done so, admittedly 
mainly because the management has been deplorably slow 
in letting them know how to. 

The still very low level of general productivity in this 
overmanned industry is, in fact, implicitly recognised in 
three of the five additional sweeteners which the WDber- 
force report recommends. The smallest of these is an 
award of an extra three days’ holiday a year ; the only 
interesting point about thii is that the WUberforce gepprt 
says it will not cost very much or require much extra 
overtime, “given the degree of dack which, it is clear 








exists in so many parts of the labour force.” In other 
words, this “ high-productivity ” nationalised industry 
actuaUy still has so many redundant hangers-about that 
the court thinks the Electricity Council might as well 
let everybody have an extra three days off a year because 
nobody would notice the difference. Secondly, and 
probably as its only sensible concession, the report 
reonnmends that what is now the ‘‘ relatively generous 
scheme of severance pay for older long-service employees ” 
should be made more generous also for younger short- 
service workers, because it is in everybody’s interests 
that the industry’s “ overmanning should be got rid 
of as quickly as possible.” The court sees no clash between 
thus sensibly paying workers more money to get out of 
the industry, and foolishly paying them more money 
to stay on in. 

The third and much bigger sweetener concerns the 
so-called “ incentive bonus schemes.” The 20 per cent 
of electricity workers who enjoy these now, as a reward 
for the outstanding British productivity performance of 
doing at least 65 per cent (ic, two-thirds) as much work 
as independent researchers have suggested that they 
ought to do, get an average additional £5 a week (or 
just under 25 per cent) on their pay. About half of these 
(or 10 per cent of the labour force) qualified for the 
schemes last year, and thus accounted for an increase 
in average electricity earnings of about 2.8 per cent in 
the year to last October ; the rest of the 15^ per cent 
increase in average earnings in that year sprang from 
late 1969’s 10 per cent increase in schedule sdaries, plus 
some driblets from a small temporary rise in the industry’s 
still tiny amount of overtime working, the egress from 
the industry of more lower-paid than higher-paid 
workers, and increased wages from some local deals which 
the industry generally prefers not to talk much about. 
The. Electricity Council has intimated that during 1971 
there should be about three times as many new entrants 
to these incentive bonus schemes as in 1970, bringing the 
total covered up to 50 per cent of the labour force 
by the end of the year. That is the main basis for The 
Economist's assumption (see second paragraph of this 
article) that the pre-Wilbcrforce offer of 10.8 per cent 
on schedule salaries should lift average earnings by next 
winter to some 18 or 19 per cent above what they were 
last December—unless, of course, there is some drop in 
overtime working because the industry fails to get rid 
of as many redundant workers as it hopes to do. 

Crazily, Wilberforce now includes an additional 
sweetener which makes this failure more likely. It recom¬ 
mends that the 80 per cent of workers who do not at 
present qualify for incentive bonus schemes should 
nevertheless get “ lead-in payments ” to these schemes as 
soon as they vote for acceptance of a piece of paper saying 
that in principle they will not object to working two- 
thirds as well as they ought to do once some boffin shows 
them how; moreover, the employers are being required 
to put such a piece of paper in everybody’s hands in time 
for' a vote to gain every acceptor a lead-in payment of £ i 
a Week by at latest June ist, to be followed by another 
los a week on October ist, and yet another los on 
Jaiitiary tst next. This is a complete bastardisation of 
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what has hitherto been the one vety 
the industry’s productivity scheme. It is going to lead to 
a rash of diluted and sub-standar4 schemes b^g brought 
forward and approved. 

These lead-in payments will add several percentage 
points to the industry’s average earnings by next autumn ; 
but, incredibly, Mr Carr does not count them as a 
cost. He trusts that the lead-in schemes will be sclf- 
ffnancing, by causing a faster rundown of manpower ; 
as they will bastardise existing schemes, this is the 
precise reverse of the truth. Mr Carr’s thesis that the 
Wilberforce settlement would add only 10.9 per cent 
to average earnings came simply from (a) saying that 
the 10.8 per cent rise in schedule salaries would have 
equalled 9.7 per cent on average earnings as they stood 
last September ; and (b) adding only nine months’ 
worth of only the last two of Wilberforce’s five sweeteners 
—namely a special rise in payments to shift workers 
and an extra £35 a year (or rather over 2 per cent) 
to the one-third of the workers classified as skilled,^" 

This calculation by the minister was completely mis¬ 
leading—indeed, must have been intended to mislead. 
Whether the rise from the basic hoist plus the bonus 
schemes is 16^ or 19 per cent by next autumn—and that 
is the only area of uncertainty—-it must be raised clexse 
to or else over 20 per cent by the five Wilberforce 
sweeteners on lead-in payments, skilled workers’ salaries, 
shift premia, extra holidays and severance pay. Under 
pressure, officialdom does not in private deny this, but 
says (a) that about 20 per cent will be the rise in average 
earnings, not in everybody’s earnings ; (b) that it hopes 
to keep the percentage rise in the total wage bill in r97r 
down to single figures, presumably by getting rid of over 
ro per cent of the labour force ; and (c) that the 20 per 
cent will only have been reached by about October of 
this year as the bonus schemes and lead-in payments 
mature. 

Of these rejoinders, point (a) may be true, but it is 
average earnings that matter; indeed, the fact that there 
will be some stragglers will as usual be used by the 
unions to demand more when they start their next 
wage negotiation (and Wilberforce assumes supinely that 
even in 1971 there can be another one, for a rise to be 
backdated to next September). Point (b), that total 
wage costs will not rise in line with individual wage 
payments as the overmanned labour force at last comes 
down, is pretty obvious in an industry of advancing 
technology with as large an annual investment pro¬ 
gramme as electricity has. If the automobile industry 
had been run in this century on what seems to be the 
Carr and Wilberforce view of outstandingly good produc¬ 
tivity bargaining—if it had been assumed that the workers 
must be compensated with productivity payments based 
on each manhour that it took to Ituild a car by hand 
in 1904—then you would miraculously have kept a 
fairly stable total wage bill at Rolls-Royce, but you also' 
would not have an automobile industry. 

Point (c), the assumption that 20 per cent inflation 
will only be reached next autumn, is yet another 
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misconception, becaiise it ignores the ftw:t that th^ 10.8 
per cent on schedule salaries is foolishly to be backdated 
for five months to last September. TTicse five months 
of back pay will all come in one monster payment on 
the first pay day. They mean that the average wage 
payment made in the next five months will about 
20 per cent above what was being paid in December ; 
and, by the time that this nest-egg has been used up, the 
bonus schemes and lead-in payments will be near to 
hoisting regular average earnings by 20 per cent anyway. 

The most accurate summary of what has happened 
is therefore that, in order to buy off an electricity go-slow 
which public indignation had beaten anyway, the 
Wilberforcc court has awarded the workers in this 
seriously overmanned industry about a 20 per cent rise 
in average earnings above what they were getting when 
they started their go-slow, and more than a 35 per cent 
rise in average earnings above what they were actually 
drawing 16 months ago. In these 16 months, Britain’s 
total production—from which alone wages can be 
paid—is likely to have risen by less than 3 per cent. 

It is therefore ovcroptimistic to say merely that this 
report carries a whiff of political and social disintegration 
with it. The Wilberforcc report, in face of the unions’ 


circumstances prevailing it Will not be helpful to enforce 
the written criminal law of England*' It has droppiitd 
all contact with economic reality. In one pamge 
the Wilberforcc court says that it' is mcjieiy 
acting as any other three men in public life might be 
expected to do. The Worst thing of air is diat thii may 
very well be true, and countless disasters wUh inevitably 
overwhelm any community whose public men think it 
right to give 33 per cent wage increases to beaten strikers 
in a period of a ycar-and-one^third when there has bccii 
less than a 3 per cent rise in production. 

Mr Carr should have stood up on Tuesday, should 
have said that this report was a farrago of anti¬ 
social and uneconomic rubbish, and should > have 
proclaimed that he utterly rejected it. Instead, he said that 
he hoped “ the recommendations in, the . report will 
provide an early settlement” and tried to pretend to 
the British public and Parliament that the proposals 
were only about half as inflationary as they resJly. were. 

There can already be little doubt of what will be 
the next stage in the economic crisis which the trade 
unions, the arbitrators and. Mr Carr’s ministry have 
visited upon the country. A.s in the days of the Weimar 
republic in Germany, there is going to be a substantial 


use of force, has abandoned any effort to maintain Indus- increase in unemployment. We arc now headed for 
trial logic and order. It has decided that “in the Lord Wilberforce’s depression. 



Just what Giap ordered 


The attack into Laos is in accordance with the best advice a\ 
on the Indochina war 



The South Vietnamese have finally gone ahead with the 
operation in southern Laos that they have been dreaming 
about for years. The Americans mounted a huge 
logistical exercise up around Khe Sanh to support them, 
and American planes and helicopters nosed ahead as the 
South Vietnamese drove westward down Route 9 into 
Laos soon after daybreak on Monday. But on the ground 
they will have to face the enemy alone. They have already 
shown some efficiency in offensive operations in 
Cambodia. This will be a harsher test of their staying- 
power. So far there have been only a few early skirmishes 
between the South Vietnamese and the communist forces 
posted along the Ho Chi Minh trails; sec page 29. But 
there could be some major battles ahead. 

There arc good reasons why the North Vietnamese 
may be more interested in taking on the South Vietnamese 
than they were in Cambodia in April and May last year, 
when they simply faded away into the bush. The terrain 
favours them as practised guerrillas ; they know the lie 
of the land, and they may try to cut off South Vietnamese 
units and encircle them. They may be encouraged by 
the fact that they arc not facing American ground troops 
—although no one should underrate the battalions from 
South Vietnam’s ist Division that have moved into Laos. 
But the big factor is that the stakes in Laos arc even 
higher than they were in Cambodia. If they lost control 


of their Laotian supply lines, the North Vietnamese would 
eventually be forced to pull out of the war in Cambodia 
and South Vietnam. Those supply lines are what this 
operation is all about. The surprising thing is not th^it 
President Nixon consented to the entry into Laos now, 
but that it did not take place three or four years earlier. 

It is not clear how much the South Vietnamese will 
try to do. They may already have occupied Tchepone, 
the gutted town 25 miles from the fremtier that has been 
u.sed by the communists as a staging-post along the Ho Chi 
Minh trails. They may try to scoop up some of the North 
Victname^ supply dumps hidden farther north along 
the trails. That may be the limit of their ambitions. They 
could then hope to go home and display a collection 
of captured arms and supplies comparable to what the 
Americans brought back from Cambodia. But the scale 
cf the manoeuvres that have been taking place in the 
north-west comer of South Vietnam suggests that they 
arc aiming for something bigger. They may fling a task- 
force farther west, in a bid to recapture the towns of 
Attopeu and Saravane on the Bolovens plateau. The way 
Vice-President Ky was talking on Wednesday su^ests 
that their maximum target would be to establiA a 
blocking position across the Ho Chi Minh trails, hold cm 
to it until the monsoon in May, and go back again when 
the rain stops. 
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It is hard tp exaggerate the importance of those trails. 
Winding through the jungle of eastern Laos like knotted 
strings of hippy beads, dotted with relay stations and 
supply dumps, they are the lifeline that binds all the 
communist forces fighting in Indochina to North Vietnam* 
Gan the South Vietnamese and the Americans cut ^t 
liteline ? Past experience has bred considerable scepticism. 
Laos has been described aa the most-bombed country on 
earth, and yet all the bombing of six years has failed to 
halt the movement of men and supplies down the trails. 
Expensive new gadgetry for tuning in on enemy move¬ 
ments (microphones, seismic sensors, laser beams) has 
improved the accuracy of the bombing, but the carriers 
keep on coming. 

The problem has to be tackled on the ground if it 
is to be tackled at all. But it is hard to forecast the cost 
of a successful land attack on the trails. Some doubters 
in the American State Department are said to maintain 
that it would take 100,000 men to hold a line across the 
trails. And the border region is about as flat as a 
screwed-up piece of paper. The South Viemamese and 
the Americans who tried for several years to break into 
the A Shau valley (one place where the trails debouch 
into South Vietnam) found it hard to get their bearings 
and easy to fall into an ambush. It has yet to be proved 
that the South Vietnamese can do better in Laos. Yet 
the Ycasoas for trying arc quite plain. There is evidence 
to suggest that the communists have built up very large 
stockpiles of arms and supplies along the trails over the 
past fe^ months, and the Saigon generals may be hoping 
to Mlg Wou|h of these to throw the enemy off balance 
^d delay ^^y major communist offensive in South 
Vietnam for^un to 18 months. Like the Cambodia 
o]jeraiten|^tbe ILaos offensive may be designed to buy 
time. It holds many risks, but they are worth taking. 

The South Viemamese are trying to turn one of the 
basic principles of North Vietnam’s strategist, General 
Giap, to their own advantage. Giap insists that one of 
the prime goals for a general must be to deprive his 
opponents of a safe rear base ” while looking after his 
own. Probably the South Viemamese will not carry the 
war into North Viemam (although there are some Saigon 
generals who talk that way and some alarmists in Hanoi 
who listen to them) but they are aiming to sever the 
“great rear” of North Vietnam from the communists’ 
front-line troops. The Indochina war has changed 
character since the Americans began to apply Napoleon’s 
dictum that an army marches on its stomach. For the 
moment, it is a war for supply-lines, in which the 
American side enjoys the continuing advantage of the 
inviolable sea and air links between Viemam and the 
United States, and improved communications inside 
South Viemam. The new emphasis pardy stems from the 
personal influence of General Abrams, the present 
American commander in South Vietnam, who is one of 
those who understand that the difference between victory 
and defeat can be measured out in rice-sacks and car¬ 
tridges as well as in men’s lives. It means that, temporarily 
a teltft, the American side has carried the war into terri- 
los^the enemy had made his own. 

Janlte mystery is how the North Viemamese will choose 


to respond. They may try to create a diveirioiLs Ip 
northern Laos they <have already been inc^ung westward, 
mopping -up isolated military posts on the Plain of Jars 
and getting uncomfortably close to the Mekong vaUcy, 
where the government still clings to the major towns* 
They are already within easy reach of the royal capital, 
Luang Prabang, and the headquarters of General Vang 
Pao’s irregular army. They could strike at the capital 
itself. The Laotians have been busily setting up fort&ca- 
tions around the Vientiane airport in the fear that com¬ 
munist saboteurs may try to imitate the attack they made 
at Pnom Penh last month. By inflicting a new reverse 
on the Laotians, the communists would deepen the political 
rifts in Vientiane and might provoke the fall of the prime 
minister. Prince Souvanna Phouma, who is bitterly 
criticised by those in the army and the ca1t)inet who think 
he has been too docile in the face of North Vietnamese 
incursions. It would be a pity if he went. 

But what the South Viemamese are doing in Laos 
will not do much more damage to that vulnerable little 
buffer-state than has been done already by other people. 
The South Viemamese are certainly not the ones who 
exploded the sad illusion of Laotian “ neutrality.” Very 
few people believed the claims of the Pathet Lao, the 
North Viemamese and the Russians that the Geneva 
agreement on Laotian neutrality was violated when 
General Lam’s column went over the border. The North 
Viemamese have been tramping up and down on that 
agreement for years. And though Prince Souvanna has 
dissociated himself from the South Viemamese operation 
he was quick to point out that the communists were the 
first to violate his country’s territory, and that the border 
areas were completely beyond his control. 

Even in the United States there has so far been sur¬ 
prisingly little opposition ; see page 41. The American 
senator who insisted that Mr Nixon has opened a “ third 
front ” did not find many public supporters to echo his 
conviction of fresh catastrophe. It may be that Mr Nixon 
has pulled off a minor public relations coup—that the 
gag imposed on the press last week persuaded so many 
people that a Laos operation was already under way 
that when it did happen they were left with nothing much 
to say. It may also be that the operation was timed to 
coincide with the Apollo moon flight in order to have the 
kind of effect the official Chinese news agency forecast 
when it declared that “ the American President is making 
people look up into the heavens so they wHl forget what 
is happening on earth.” But there is no need to forget. 
After all, there is nothing new in the idea that the 
Viemam war involves all of Indochina. The future 
security of South Vietnam, and of Cambodia, depends 
above all on the security of their frontiers against the 
steady flow of armed men and organisers and pro¬ 
pagandists and guns and ammunition which North Viet¬ 
nam has been exporting into its neighbours ever since the 
end of the 1950s. Even Laos may on8 day be secure if that 
flow can be stopped. The war comes from Hanoi. The 
frontiers will always be vulnerable. But anything that 
helps to slow down the rate of North Viemamese infiltra¬ 
tion is a gain ; and if South Viemam’s troops fight well, 
that is what this operation will do* 
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A battle, but not a war 

i 

The British army has to defeat the IRA Provisionals, but after 

Major Chichester-Clark also needs to make a further affort to co^iiui^Rivne 

Roman Catholic community 


Northern Ireland will get worse before it gets better. 
The street violence in the Roman Catholic working class 
districts of Ardoync and New Lodge Road in Belfast 
has been much more savage than anything experienced 
even 18 months ago when British troops first arrived 
to separate the warring Protestant and Catholic mobs. 
More guns and gelignite bombs have been used than 
before, and the casualties are high. This is not protest 
any more, it is attempted insurrection. But not even 
that really disturbs the normal British round of parochial 
news—wages, strikes and bankruptcies. It might all, 
indeed, be happening in another country. 

But it is happening at home, in the United Kingdom. 
Gunner Robert Curtis became the first British soldier 
to die in action since the Aden operation in September, 
1967, when he was shot down by a sniper on the New 
Lodge Road on Saturday. Three other soldiers lie seriously 
wounded in hospital, and a further 15 are suffering from 
injuries received in the rioting. It is estimated that a 
clo/cn Catholic gunmen have been shot dead by the 
security forces, and there have been over 150 arrests— 
over a quartei of them being young children. On Broughcr 
mountain, County Tyrone, on Tuesday two BBC television 
technicians and three workriien were blown to pieces when 
their Land-Rover hit a mine planted on the road. 

It is difficult to judge how much genuine ill-feeling 
exists among the Catholic community. The Ulster 
authorities do not have particularly sound information 
from the rioting districts, where the Irish Republican 
Army has good cover and normally gets its own dead 
away secretly. There have been the predictable com¬ 
plaints about army brutality during house searches for 
arms, but they carry little conviction, except to those, 
like MLss Bernadette Devlin, who blame it all on British 
imperialism. Only 32 houses and a garage have been 
searched by the army in Belfast since mid-January, which 
IS hardly enough to arouse widespread feelings. 

There is little doubt that the violence has been deliber¬ 
ately begun by a fanatical splinter group of the IRA— 
the Provisionals—who broke away from the more left- 
wing but more constitutionally-minded majority group 
of Mr Cathal Goulding, and favour physical force tactics 
to bring about the republican dream of a united Ireland. 
Although they arc estimated to be no more than a few 
hundred strong, the Provisionals have shown a readiness 
to fight it out with British troops on the streets of Belfast 
and Londonderry in the past few days. Women and 
children have been mobilised to do much of their dirty 
work—a tactic used by Eoka in Cypnis. The only 
consolation for the security forces is that, at least, the 
enemy has been identified. The army now has to root 
out the IRA extremists without provoking too much 
hostility from the passive majority of the Catholic 
community. 


Condemnation of the violence has come from ^poo*^ 
sible Catholic leaders on both sides of the border, although 
Mr Jack Lynch, the Irish prime minister^ also accus^ 
Major Chichester-Clark’s government of making ‘‘poli¬ 
tical mistakes and tactical errors/’ The British Govern¬ 
ment reacted by sending a further 1,250 troops to 
Northern Ireland, including the Duke of Kent> who 4 
a major in the Royal Scots Greys (and whp sensibly 
insisted on taking his chance like any other major). 
There has been further talk of reactivating the govern¬ 
ment’s powers of internment. After the public funeral of 
two of the dead IRA gunmen, when hundreds ot Catho¬ 
lics walked through Belfast, the republican tricolour was 
draped over the coffins and para-military uniforms 
appeared, Major Chichester-Clark said he meant to 
introduce special legislation to prohibit funerals being 
turned into political demonstrations. This may help. 

But military and police action will not by itself solve 
Northern Ireland’s long-term problems. Too many Unions 
ists now seem content to put the blame for the troubles 
of the past two and a half years on the republican 
cause. Even Mr Brian Faulkner, the shrewd minister 
of development, was assuring a party audience in Bangor 
on Monday that the influences behind the present violence 
were similar to those which provoked the large anti¬ 
government demonstrations from the autumn of 1968 
onwards. That was not the right card for him. Mr 
Faulkner knows better than anyone that the IRA Pro¬ 
visionals have given great sustenance to all those Unionists 
who have fought the very reforms he has risked his 
political career to put through. 

Once the immediate law-and-ordcr issue is settled a 
further effort must be made by Major Chichester-Clark 
to try to conciliate the Catholic community. legislation 
is one thing, and it is still going through, but such decent 
Catholics as Mr John Hume and Mr David Bleakley can¬ 
not by themselves reassure their supporters, many of 
whom have already defected to the far left or thrown in 
their lot once again with old-style nationalism. Perhaps 
the promise of proportional representation in all Stormont 
elections, and the addition of a Bill of Rights to the 
Government of Ireland Act, 1920, might hdp. But more 
important is the government’s willingness to break down 
the ever-mounting barriers of hatred and suspicion between 
Catholics and Protestants. Back in 1969 moderates of all 
sides worked together on peace committees. It ought to be 
tried again with the government giving a real and personal 
lead. It is hard to manoeuvre between the IRA and the 
Mr Harry Wests of this world. But successful military 
action against the gunmen should give Major Chichester- 
Clark another brief respite from the hysterical right. If he 
and his ministers can use it to show magnanimity towards 
the Catholic minority it will be a real victory. 
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It's getting rougher on the moon 

Alan Shepard collected one moon rock the size of a brick; now, 
on whom will he drop it ? 


The Apollo 14 astronauts came back with 97 lb of moon 
rock and dust. The first boxes of it were due to arrive 
and be opened by scientists at Houston on Thursday 
night. This was less than expected: one box was accident¬ 
ally shut before it was filled. It was not the only thing 
that went wrong on the flight, either. There were all 
those minor technical breakdowns, of the docking probe, 
the lunar module’s computer, some of the cameras ; 
there was the unaccommodating moon-barrow that had 
to be man-handled by the astronauts over terrain tougher 
than anyone had expected ; and, finally, their own failure 
to get to the end of the trail at Cone crater which they 
probably missed by as little as 100 yards. 

This chapter of mini-accidents has naturally been blown 
up by those scientists who are lobbying behind the 
scenes for less manned and more unmanned space work. 
The unmanned space budgets have suffered badly in the 
last round of space spending cuts, and some scientists 
who see their plans for exploring the surface of Mars 
slipping further and further away—while the likelihood 
of the Russians getting instruments there grows daily— 
arc roundly saying that the Apollo 14 mission was a flop 
and that the next moon shot should be the last. They 
arc probably wrong on both counts. 

Fra Mauro turned out to be a huge surprise. The 
reconnaissance pictures taken before the landing by 
previous moon missions had given the astronauts and 
the planners on the ground no idea of what the land 
was really like. They had been warned to expect rough 
ground with undulating hills: that was what the photo¬ 
graphs showed. They found instead a battlefield strewn 
with boulders that towered above them 20ft and 25ft 
tall, and layered down their length, as the different 
minerals had melted and crystallised, so that each monu¬ 
mental rock looked like an illustration from a geologist’s 
text book. If the astronauts had not chosen to go into 
an orbit round the moon that gave them a full minute’s 
more fuel to search for a reasonably unprecipitous spot to 
land, they could have been in real trouble. 

The landing spot planned for Apollo 15, near the 
Hyginus rille, could turn out to be even rougher. Seeing 
the tricks the Fra Mauro photographs played on them, 
the manned space flight planners at the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration are going to look a 
good deal more closely at pictures of the Hyginus area. 
There is also some anxiety in Nasa about the quality of 
the pictures that Stuart Roosa took of the proposed 
landing in the Descartes area for Apollo 16 next year. 
His main camera failed and he was managing as best 
he could with a hand-held camera of doubtful resolu¬ 
tion. Whether the pictures will be good enough to base a 
landing on is momentarily in some doubt. 

SbHt was rough going in several senses, but the astro¬ 
nauts did what they had been asked and, from the sound 


of it, got back much the sort of rock they were sent to 
find, ^me transmissions from the moon were so garbled 
that scientists have no idea what to expect in some of 
the boxes and bags, but they do know that the rocks 
are bigger than those the two previous teams of astronauts 
collected from the plains of the moon, where lava had 
melted and flowed to cover most of the original bedrock. 
There are grapefruit-sized boulders and one is as big 
as a football, measuring i2in in one direction. A good 
deal consists of the light coloured rock which was expected 
to be found away from the plains, and which probably 
consists of the original moon bedrock 4.6 billion years old. 

The astronauts may have been provoked at getting 
too puffed to get to the top of Cone crater, but it does 
not follow that men cannot do as much work on the 
moon as expected. On each of the two previous moon 
flights the planners had seriously underestimated how 
much work could be done, and, if the truth were known, 
some of the astronauts’ time was wasted. The Apollo 14 
work schedule was therefore designed to overload the 
astronauts to see how much they could do. 

The astronauts are back, and no more will go to the 
moon until Apollo 15 leaves in the late summer or early 
autumn, but in the meantime the Russians’ tractor 
continues to run sporadically 300 yards this way and 
that, lending fuel to the argument about whether robots 
are better than men. The Russians will bring samples 
back to earth from these robot moon tractors, probably 
on their next shot. What they will not do is bring back 
even 97 lb. Nor can the robots react as flexibly and 
selectively as men can. The Apollo 14 mission would 
have failed several times over if it had been unmanned. 
Each minor technical fault that the astronauts overcame 
by the time-honoured American technique of a hard 
bash with a spanner would have destroyed an unmanned 
mission. However, when the robot Luna 17 began to dig 
a core sample, and hit rock after three quarters of an 
inch, the Russian operators on the ground had to stop 
drilling for fear of breaking the apparatus. 

But the ai^ument about men in space is now polarising 
into an argument between generations. Older scientists, 
who have managed for years with instruments and tele¬ 
scopes and made some very remarkable deductions from 
the scanty evidence these provided (some of it disproved 
the moment men landed on the moon), are moving away 
from manned space exploration, the huge cost it involves 
and the long time-scale over which they sec it extending. 
They want to explore Mars while there is still some 
working life left to them and tffis, inevitably, means 
robots. But to the scientists coming after them, some of 
whom were at school when John Kennedy decided to 
go for the moon, the idea of not using men in space 
is as inconceivable as not using computers, or not having 
a colour television. They are probably right. 
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Articular people have 
always banhed at G)utts 

Arerit you particular too? 


There are, of course, many banks but Courts is of 
a different order. It caters for particular people and always 
has done. 

Being small, Coutts gives customers more personal 
attention - narrative statements of account, for example, 
showing the fu// details of each transaction. 

You'd notice the difference at Coutts - in a hundred 
small ways. The most modern methods are used - but 
the old courtesies are still observed 






Coutts & Co, 440 Strand, 

London WCiR OQS 

Please send me details of your services 


Name- 


Address^ 


1 

1 

1 

1 

L 

■■■j 
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The firstlDOyears 


It all began m Los Angeles, Bank has one of the two largest 

1871 , with a small office and $ 3 , 000 . branch systems in the USA. 

As California expanded so did we. Our clients now include more 

Now, in terms of population, than 90 of the top 100 corporations 
California is the largest state in in the USA, and our assets have 

the USA. And Security Pacific Bank just passed the 8 billion dollar mark. 


is the second largest in Californi a 
Indeed, with 415 branches 
in California, Security Pacific (f/ W 


A pretty good way to end the 
first hundred years. And start 
the next. 




SECURITY PACIFIC BANK 


London, Btussels, Paris, Los Angeles, Ssn FrsJicisco, San Diego, Mexico City, Tokyo, Hong Kong. And Security Pacific International Bank, New York. 
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No one's very wild about 
Harry 


Next month, Sir Harry Nicholas, 
general secretary of the Labour party, 
mil be 66, and speculation is growing 
about how soon he will go and who will 
be his successor. Sir Harry has not been 
a conspicuous success since he was 
appointed general secretary in 1968. He 
was a compromise choice, and was 
jockeyed into office chiefly to thwart 
Mr Wilson, who wanted to see Mr 
Anthony Greenwood get the job. But 
It is doubtful whether anyone else 
would have done any better than Sir 
Harry, given the political circumstances 
and the chronic inadequacy of the 
party organisation. 

It is not Sir Harry’s abilities which 
are in question, anyway, but his age. 
He has already served a year longer 
than is normal at Transport House. 
Members of the party’s superannua¬ 
tion scheme are required to retire at 
63, but, because of his age on appoint¬ 
ment, Sir Harry did not join it. So 
there is no way of forcing him to leave, 
unless the national executive asks him, 
formally, to do so. It is likely that he 
will want to retire before long in order 



Callaghan: does he want drafting ? 


plans for the next general election 
campaign. But if he should show signs 
of hanging on there will be increasing 
pressure on him to give up and make 
way for a younger man. 

Transport House is in a mess, of 
course ; it always is. Nevertheless, it 
is now probably worse than usual. 
Party membership slumped during the 
years of Labour government, and the 
accounts are running at a heavy annual 
deflcit. Substantial increases in affilia¬ 
tion fees from the unions are now 
urgently necessary, and so is a general 
rise in the membership subscription. 
There are fewer full-time constituency 
agents than at almost any time in the 
party’s postwar history, and their 
salaries are absurdly low, thus reduc¬ 
ing the quality of new recruits. 

There is no shortage of candidates 
for the general secretaryship, though. 
The chief runners from within Tran¬ 
sport House are Sir Harry’s present 
deputy, Mr Gwyn Morgan, the former 
international secretary of the party, 
and Mr Ron Hayward, the national 
agent. Both are able and have signifi¬ 
cant support among members of the 
national executive. But neither can be 
absolutely certain of obtaining a 
majority. Nor can the possible third 
candidate, Mr James Callaghan, who 
may not even know that his name is 
now being vigorously canvassed by his 
friends. If Mr Callaghan does decide 
to run, however, he will he a formidable 
man to beat. 

Now, of course, it was not so long ago 
that Lord George-Brown was interested 
in becoming general secretary ; but that 
idea died when it became clear that 
he would not be elected. Mr Callaghan 
would have powerful support from 
some of the trade union members of the 
executive, but whether he would ever 
agree to put himself in the position of 
applying for the job is highly doubtful. 



Mr Callaghan is a proud man and 
would not be content to be a suppli¬ 
ant. So his friends hope to secure so 
much backing for him that he can be 
drafted into the job. 

It all turns on Mr Callaghan himself. 
Would he be prepared to give up his 
parliamentary scat in order to become 
general secretary ? It seems very 
doubtful. Yet the Labour party’s rules 
are quite clear—no member of either 
House of Parliament can be a full-time 
officer of the party. Would the 
executive agree to change the rules ? 
Possibly, but Labour puts great store 
on appearing to be a highly democratic 
organisation, and the idea of changing 
the rules in order to help one 
candidate, however eminent, would 
almost certainly be opposed by many 
at the annual party conference. 

Nevertheless, whatever the decision 
on that might be, if Mr Callaghan does 
allow himself to be persuacfed to 
become a candidate for the general 
secretaryship, he will be fom^lly 
renouncing any claim to the Lai^r 
leadership. Although his chance of 
succeeding Mr Wilson weakens with 
every month that passes—he is 60 next 
year and the youth cult is as strong on 
the opposition benches as ft is 
elsewhere—it is difficult to believe that 
Mr Callaghan has abandoned the belief 
that he* is the best leader Labour has 
never had. So why should he want 
Traasport House ? 
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Immigrant births 


Statistical labour 


Last year, Mr Enoch Powell had the 
pleasure of saying I told you so—and 
rather wilder things than that—to the 
Whitehall statisticians. In 1969 he 
had demanded an estimate from Mr 
Crossman of the num'ber of babies 
being born to people from the 
new Commonwealth, and was given a 
guess of 35,000 a year. The govern¬ 
ment was then beginning to collect 
such statistics, and the first result, a 
total for the two middle quarters of 
1969, was a figure of 23,500 babies 
whose mothers were born in the new 
Commonwealth. 

Now a full year’s figures have been 
published, and these are well above 
the 1969 government guess, but only 
about double the first six months’ 
figures. They do not, therefore, show 
a rising trend. The number of babies 
of new Commonwealth-born mothers 
is 46,100. Mr Powell would, no doubt, 
consider the figure for babies either 
of whose parents was born in the 
new Commonwealth—55,000—as more 
significant. One of the things which 
went wrong with the 1969 guess is 
that the number of births to parents 
of different origins has proved to be 
double that which was expected. 

What is particularly interesting about 
these new figures is that the Office 
of Population Censuses and Surveys 
(the General Register Office under a 
new name) has taken the trouble to 
try to distinguish between people of 
new Commonwealth ethnic origin and, 



counting 7 


say, people of English origin bom^ in 
British India. Excluding their babies 
gives an estimaite for the number of 
Irbies of whom both parents were 
coloured to 40,900, and the number 
where either was coloured to 51,300. 
But what anyone who can thread his 
way through this assortment of figures 
will want to know is how they aifect 
the various estimates of the future size 
of the coloured population in Britain. 
What it is therefore necessary to know 
is not birth rates but fertility rates, 
especially since such a high proportion 
of immigrants are, at present, of child¬ 
bearing age. These can still only be 
guessed at, until after the 1971 census 
is completed and digested. The last 
census suggested a fertility rate for 
Irish and new Commonwealth immi¬ 
grants roughly a third greater than 
that of the British-born population, but 
that now looks a good deal too low. On 
the other hand the Institute of Race 
Relations’s highest estimate, made in 
1969, of 2.4 million coloured people 
by 1986 (well short of the wilder shores 
of Powellism), was based on an 
assumption that the immigrant fertility 
rate was double that of the British 
horn. That would certainly contain 
these figures, and it is also worth 
rcinernbcring that, at that time, every¬ 
one was making rather too generous 
allowances for future immigration. 


Icid secrets 


Confidentially. . . 


The acquittal last week of all four 
defendants in the Old Bailey “ secrets ” 
case—the charges followed the publica¬ 
tion in 'the Sunday Telegraph of an 
official British assessment of the out¬ 
come of the Nigerian civil war—was 
accompanied by a glut of jubilant, self- 
righteous and grandiloquent leading 
articles reviling the Official Secrets Act 
as a menace to the freedom of the 
press. Newspapers habitually exaggerate 
the extent of public interest in their 
alTairs, and on this occasion they 
probably exaggerated, too, the extent 
of public sympathy for the journalists 
on trial. 

The act does need reforming, how¬ 
ever, and the Government’s decision 
to review the way it operates is 
welcome, and in line with the Con¬ 
servative election pledge to “ eliminate 
unnecessary secrecy concerning the 
workings of the Government.” The fact 
that every day public servants, openly 
and knowingly, are disclosing informa¬ 
tion to journalists in breach of the act 
only strengthens the case for reform. 


A law whidi is so freely dtdionoured 
falls quickly into fdisr^ute. » 

The vagueness bf act ^in defining 
what is and what is not an official 
secret is, at best, messy and irritating 
It is possible to argue that information 
contained in any classified official 
document is covered by the law at 
present. As Sir Dingle Foot, a former 
solicitor-general, has pointed out, d 
civil servant or minister who tells 
someone outside his own department 
tire colour of his wallpaper could 
commit an offence under the act. The 
way in which an official document 
becomes classified or otherwise, and 
what degree of confidentiality is 
attached to it, is frequently determined 
by the whim and judgment of an 
individual civil servant. So it is that 
information of the most trivial kind 
comes into the restricted categorv 
More seriously, the act can muffle the 
disclosure and discussion of matters 
which the public ought to know about 
Clearly, there is a continuing need 
for a law to prevent the passing on 
of material which could damage the 
state, and that could certainly include 
the texts of confidential exchanges with 
foreign governments. But the law 
should be much narrower and much 
more explicit. It ougfit also to distin¬ 
guish more clearly between the 
obligations of the public servant and 
those of the ordinary citizen. What 
the law should not do, as it does at 
present, is to afford protection to 
ministers and ex-ministers from 
political embarrassment. 

Architecture students _ 

Shaky foundations 

Students at the school of the 
Architectural Association, Britain’s 
largest, most prestigious school of 
architecture, have traditionally enjoyed 
a democracy—some call it anarchy— 
beyond the dreams of other students. 
And now that the school is in danger 
of closing, they are reacting in a 
characteristically self-helping way. (It 
was a group of students who founded 
the school in 1847.) On Mmiday, 
working parties of staff and students 
and advisers were formed to make 
plans for a last-ditch appeal to save 
the school and to work out radical 
economies for the future. 

The AA’s present crisis was precipi¬ 
tated when the Inner London Educa¬ 
tion Authority decided that dt coidd 
not" take over financial responsibility 
fdr it The ILEA, however, was just the 
last in a line of possibilities that the AA 
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Thames Board Mills 
have pro^eied in Cumbeiiand 



I n a recent interview John S 
Curtis, Chairman of Thames 
Board Mills Limited, a 
Unilever Company, and 
President Designate of The 
British Paper and Board 
Makers' Association, expressed 
his views on the advantages 
of the County of Cumberland 
as a territory for industrial 
expansion He said - ' 

“In looking at the needs of the packaging boaro 
user in this Country, following the decision to 
progressively dismantle the U K tariff protection with 
the 1958 EFT A Agreement, we were conscious of the 
demand for a high quality U K produced board to 
match imported products mainly from EFT A 
countries This, combined with a need for increasing 
quality and rapid delivery, influenced our decision to 
invest £6k million in a new board mill, relying largely 
on home grown limber supplies for our raw material 

Intensive searches over the whole Country brought 
us to Cumberland, where availability of good wood, 
water and labour finally influenced our decision to 
locate Britain's first fully integrated pulp and board 
mill at Workington 

The combination of our own technology and 
Cumberland's raw materials and willing work force 
has introduced a new dimension into the U.K 
packaging market, and has enabled us - in four years 


- to gam a substantial share of the 
market for high quality packaging 
board 

The placing of the Mill at Workington 
gave us access to good trunk routes 
servicing customers in all parts of the 
Country, helpful Local Authorities and 
good raw material sources 
Furthermore, we are making an import 
saving contribution to our balance of 
payments of nearly £3,500,000 each year' 
Cumberland is a development area and the 
region includes the following special development 
areas which qualify for maximum Department of 
Trade and Industry development grants* Alston, 
Aspatrid, Cleator Moor, Cockermouth, Lillyhall, 
Maryport, Millom, Whitehaven, Workington, There 
are additional training grants and assistance for 
key workers coming into the area 
Among the other famous Companies flourishing 
m the new, resurgent Cumberland are English 
Calico, Hawker Siddeley, Metal Box, Elbeo, British 
Gypsum, High Duty Alloys, Pirelli, Rowntrees, 
Nestles, Carrs, K Shoes, Albright and Wilson 
and Sekers May we suggest that yOu send for full 
particulars of this progressive County and what it has 
to offer you 

Write or telephone to 
D. C. Embley, 

Industrial Development Adviser, 

The County of Cumberland, 

The Castle, Carlisle. Tel: (0228) 21362 



The New 

Cumberland 
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With air cargo 

it^s sround speed 
that counts 


When you’re flying comparatively 
short hams to Europe, ground speed 
is more important than 

\^ether the aircraft 
fli^s i^hes or 
miles per hour, 
going to make 
^^^^^^^^^much(hfference 

cargo reaches 
^ its destination, if the 
cargo is going to be held up for hours 
or even days on the ground. 

(In fact, a BE A _ 

Merchantman flies 
at over 400 miles an 
hour. With 20 tons 
of cargo.) 

So at BE A 
Cargocentre, we’re 
concentrating on 
ground sp^ 
md teliahility in 
Handling. With automatic conveyors, 



electronic eyes that route and read 
cargo labels, and fully- i 

mechanised loading ’ 

piers, for speed. I ijr- ■ 

And with human kx 

controls at key points for 
reliability. ^ ^ 

Cargo for transhipment 4 

now travels only 1,000 yards ^^5 ^ 
from BE A to any other 
intemational carrier in ^^8' - 
London Airport. 

Or just next door to 
BOAC. Compared with a distance of 
51 miles before BEA set up its 
strategically located Cargocentre 
Exirope. 

It’s good to know that BEA flies to 
89 destinations in Europe, more than 
any other European carrier. And that 
BEA book every consignment, 
no matter how large or small. 

But in the last resort^_ 

speedy cargo-carrying 
is a down-to-earth 

business. f?=3/^r^rrSrril 


Puts you first In Europe 
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has pursued, unsuccessfully, in its 
attempts to stay in business. Time is 
getting short. In 1976, the lease on its 
present elegant site in Bedford Square 
expires. As a private organisation, 
financed entirely by student fees, the 
AA cannot afford to renew it. It is 
already running up debts, because the 
£460 annual fee does not cover the 
actual cost—estimated at over £600 
per student. 

The ILEA feels, understandably, 
that, as only a fifth of the 450 students 
there are on ILEA grants, it is not 
strictly a London school. It also points 
out that the AA turned down an 
earlier offer to take it over, and, since 
then, the authority has developed its 
own schools of architecture. The AA, 
at that time, preferred to e^lore the 
possibility of amalgamating with 
Imperial College. But, last February, 
after six years of negotiations. Imperial 
College called off its merger plans, 
leaving the AA, as one student put it, 
at the altar step^s. Although there was 
a strong faction at the association 
which feared the A A would Jose its 
peculiar identity, the majority felt that 
architects and engineers, sitting in 
neighbouring buildings in Kensington, 
would have had useful things to say 
to each other. It is still not dear why 
the college backed out. 

For all its unorthodox ways, the 
school is considered by many architects 
to be the best in the country. The 
school argues that, even at £600 a 
year, it is a good buy as it costs the 
state about £900 a year to train 
architects at universities and poly¬ 
technics. Local authorities, however, 
may fail to see that logic, when asked 
to fork out the full fee rather than the 
mere £70 they contribute towards 
studenits at publicly financed colleges. 

Farmers _ 

Free-for-all 


A soothing little pledge in the Tories’ 
election manifesto assured farmers that 
the party would, once in office, free 
all farm buildings from rates. That, 
more or less, is what it is doing in the 
Rating Bill, which received its second 
reading in the Commons on Monday 
night. But those members of tht Oppo¬ 
sition who saw fit to protest, albeit 
ineffectively, had justification on their 
side. 

The Government, it may be said, is 
merely acting with the laudable inten¬ 
tion of removing an anomaly in the 
law, under which farm buildings are, 


at present, derate only if they are 
used solely in connection with what the 
farmer is doing on the land outside 
them—so that, for example, a broiler 
house would probably be rated, while 
a tractor shed would not. But agricul- 
tuml derating is an historical anach¬ 
ronism, dating from the days when 
agriculture was an appallingly dis¬ 
tressed industry. The law has made 
enemies, no doubt, by being inteq>reted 
quite differently throughout the 
country : farm buildings in Scotland, 
for instance, are rated far more fre¬ 
quently than in England. 

Mr Buchanan-Smith, under-secre¬ 
tary of state at the Scottish Office, was 
at pains to point out to the Commons 
that this bill would cost local author¬ 
ities only one-twentieth of i per cent 
of their total revenue from rates. More¬ 
over, rates are one of the cost elements 
taken into account at the annual 
review, so derating could be portrayed 
as part of the de^ involved in ending 
that subsidy system. And, of course, 
it is dotty to ^low old-fashioned far¬ 
mers freedom from rates, at present, 
while penalising the efficient ones, who 
employ up-to-date methods of live¬ 
stock rearing, even if the livestock are, 
as in one example, only minks. But it 
is really not good enough to dodge the 
issue, as the Minister for Local Govern¬ 
ment and Development, Mr Graham 
Page, did in winding up for the 
Government, by suggesting that a dis¬ 
cussion of the wider question of agri¬ 
cultural rating should really await the 
green paper on local government 
revenue later this year. 

There is one further reason why 
this bill provoked so much protest. 
Most of the farmers who will benefit 
from it go in for intensive livestock 
rearing methods ; for example, 99 per 
cent of the broilers sold in this country 
are reared in buildings which at 
present are rated. Many people are 
already unhappy about these methods; 
the regulatory codes of pn^ctice 
endorsed by the last government are 
weak, if not broken, reeds. However, it 
hardly makes sense to discriminate 
against them financially, when neither 
government is prepared to proscribe, 
by law, what they are doing. But 
again, it becomes hard to believe that 
this ^vemment can have any clear 
purpo^ in this bill, \^en Mr Bucha¬ 
nan-Smith was caTefu] to point out that 
buildings not surrounded by or adjoin¬ 
ing farmland will still be rat!^— 
making it quite plain that it is not 
food production, but the age-old sacred 
cow of the farming commimity which 
is to be subsidised. 


Hm^eapped children _ ' '^‘l\ 

The doctor and 5 V 
the teacher' must; 
be friends 


A kind of general fioit is taking place 
in children’s social services. On 
January 1st, the Home Office handed 
over governmental responsibiNty for 
child care to the Department of Health 
and Social Security, which, in turn 
will hand over responsibility for the 
education of severely sub-normal 
children to the Department of 
Education and Science on April tit. 
That is all quite logical The dhrkion 
of responsibility for educationally sub¬ 
normal children (looked after in ESN 
schools or classes) and those more 
severely handicapped (taught, if they 
are lucky, in traming centres) niai^ 
precious ikde sense. But it ist no gnpd 
supposing thao, a handecap|Nd cwtfi 
education: can be catered for quite 
independently from its health* 

A report, bv inspectors and a 
medical officer ot the education cleparlo 
ment, on the way that young handU 
capped children are sorted out in 
diagnostic and assessment classes, is a 
timely reminder that no teacher can 
manage this job on her own.* It has 
some critical things to say about the 
lack of specialist medical help given to 
the units. In too many of them, 
teachers were struggling to assess a 
child’s capacity for education, and to 
explain it to the parents, their only 
help being, perhaps, a termly visit 
from the school doctor or a 
psychologist. 

All local education authorities have 
a duty to find out which children in 
their areas need special education. The 
33 assessment units visited by the 
inspectors had a wide variety of 
handicaps to cope with, but nearly 
half the children went on to ESN 
schools. When and where a child goes 
depends greatly on the sdux^ls and 
places the authority has avail^)ill& 
Some children had be«n in thlb ui;Uts Up 
to three years, becauscf tiiere was 
nowhere better for them t6 go. But 
the report is foat, however 

haphazard the assoiiiuent, aB chiMieu 
benefited from the cop^eiti^ted 
attention. And if it prods a tpeal 
health and lervicics info a 

more co-ordinated ap]!Uoach to haO^ 
capped children, it' wiU nju)e (km^ 
more good thap nuy of 

bureaucratic iiesp6nsibilify^^> , 

^Education Sunrey g, HMSO, 4s; 
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Armed forces 

Where have all the 
recruits gone ? 

In Derby, the home of Rolls-Royte, 
the armed forces’ recruiting offices 
expect to be busier than usual in the 
coming months, for wherever and 
whenever there is a threat of large- 
scale redundancy the recruiters do 
well. Fears about the security of their 
civilian jobs and thinner pay packets 
bring in the recruits rather than actual 
unemployment itself. As in the 1930s, 
the swings in recruitment for the armed 
forces are more closely tied to the 
level of economic activity (as measured 
by such indicators as industrial produc¬ 
tion and the money supply) than to 
the actual number of unemployed, for 
the forces need the school-leavers rather 
than the elderly men who find it 
difficult to get another job once they 
are thrown out of work. 

The recovery in recruiting over tlie 
past two years has most probably 
owed more to stagnation in the 
economy than to anything else. It was 
not Ulster, for the effect of combat on 
recruiting is simply to make men who 
would have joined up anyway join up 
a little earlier. Nor was it the better 
pay deal incorporated in the military 
salary, for the increase in pay for 
unmarried mfcn does not come into 
effect until this April. 

But this recovery now shows signs 
of levelling out. This is ominous, for 
the forces are still not getting enough 
recruits. Allowing for the failure to 
recruit enough men in earlier years, 
the number of recruits in the current 
year is about 11,000 (or over 20 per 
cent) fewer than is needed. The armed 
forces are already under establishment 
(by about 1 per cent for the Royal 


Navy and Royal Marines, by 2^ per 
cent for the army and ^ nearly 5 
per cent for the RAF). Th^ shortages 
are particularly acute in the teeth arms 
(such as the infantry and artillery, 
though not the armoured regiments) 
and in those branches of the services 
where training provides the man with 
little or no extra skill which will be 
useful to hfan when he returns to 
civilian life. 

Up to now the armed forces have 
had to catch recruits young: 80 per 
cent of the navy’s recruits are under 
18, nearly 60 per cent of the army’s 
and over 40 per cent of the RAF’s. 
The standard of intelligence of these 
recruits is roughly on a par with that 
of the population as a whole (or, 
perhaps, trailing just a little behind it) 
but their educational attainments are 
below average. Recently, the intake 
of junior recruits has been excellent 
(especially in the army and RAF) but, 
with more youngsters staying on in 
full-time education, the services may 
soon have to shift the emphasis in 
recruiting towards older and better 
educated age groups. The manpower 
pool from which they traditionally 
attract recruits is shrinking. So, each 
year in this decade, the forces will need 
to attract over per cent of the 
available pool of young men between 
the ages of 15 and 24 (compared with 
an actual achievement in recent years 
of attracting just over i per cent of 
a bigger pool). 

The problem is thus getting worse, 
not better, and the services will be 
hard put to it to hit even the target 
of 340,000 men by the mid-1970s, A 
higher rate of re-engagement by those 
already in the forces would chip at 
this problem; but effectively this will 
only postpone the day of reckoning 
and it will warp the rank and career 
structure. Rather, the forces would be 


better advised to try to reduce iht 
rate of wastage. This occurs at two 
stages. The first is at the point of 
recruitment: in the army, for instance, 
out of every 100 serious applicants 47 
join up, 30 are rejected on medical 
and other grounds and 23 have cold 
feet and drop out. The army is now 
tackling this particular problem by 
giving recruits a slight taste of service 
life at an induction centre while they 
are being tested and interviewed to 
see to which arm they are best suited. 
This is already cutting down wastage. 
But then, at the second stage in the 
first six months of training, the army 
loses about 20 per ^ent of those who 
join up (with over half of them 
purchasing their discharge). Wastage 
at this point is lower in the navy and 
the RAF than in the army, which is 
now trying to reduce the “ drop out ” 
figure tp the more acceptable level of 
15 per cent. 

Success there would alleviate the 
problem, but it would not cure it. More 
fundamental changes are needed. The 
first of these is that the services should 
whole-heartedly accept a short period 
of initial engagement—3 or 4 years— 
in the hope that a large number of 
men would then re-engage for longer 
periods, with the inducements being 
provided by better pay and promotion 
rather than bounties. Secondly, the 
period of resettlement training when 
a man leaves the services should be 
more generous. It also needs to be 
specifically tied to his length of service 
in the forces and the type of job he 
had been doing. Thirdly, efforts should 
be made to ensure that service pay 
does not limp and lag persistently 
behind civilian wages. 

All these changes require money. 
However, a better pay deal for the 
forces (involving an annual, as opposed 
to biennial, review^ would run counter 
to the Government’s efforts to hold 
all wage increases in check. Indeed, 
in the current economic climate, it is 
difficult to believe that the Government 
will willingly set the armed forces up 
as a special case. Yet behind all the 
right noises that will be made about 
recruiting in next week’s defence white 
paper, the Government will ultimately 
have to back protestation up with hard 
cash. And the Government cannot rely 
on economic growth as being the even¬ 
tual saviour, for prosperity will reduce 
the number Bf recruits rather than 
increase it. It is a nice dilemma, and 
how the Government tries to solve it 
will be watched with interest by 
Britain’s allies, especially the 
Americans. 
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Russia's winter may not end 
oh March 30th 


It begins to look as if Mr Brezhnev 
has decided to march Russia back¬ 
wards towards Lenin. The signs are 
that anything suggestive of “ revision¬ 
ism ’* is likely to be condemned at the 
24th congress of the Soviet communist 
party which starts in. Moscow on 
March 30th. The congress is expected 
to approve a formal return to leninist 
orthodoxy—total and detailed control 
of all aspects of public life by the 
communist party. 

Some editorials in Pravda have 
given a hint of this recently by 
their stress on the ideological gulf 
between capitalism and communism. 
The party’s chief theoretical journal, 
Kommunist, provided another sign 
when 'it proclaiimed in November that 
“ the struggle against revisionism in 
all its forms is the sacred duty of 
marxist-leninists ” and warned west¬ 
ward-looking Russian intellectuals that 
“ marxist-leninist philosophy alone 
gives a scientific answer to the supreme 
question of our time—where is 
humanity heading?” But a more 
significant indicator, because of its 
bearing on practical economic issues, 
is the apparent recantation by the 
father of Russia’s economic reform, 
Professor Yevsei Liberman. 

It was Professor Liberman who in 
1963 called for the acceptance of pro¬ 
fit as the yardstick of performance in 
Russian industry. Now, in a booklet 
with the unsensational title ** Economic 
Methods of Increasing the Efficiency 
of Social Production ” he declares that 
profit cannot be the sole criterion. As 
for allowing a free market to operate 
within a socialist system, a suggestion 
that is implicit in some of his writings, 
he dismisses this as anti-leninist. 

Professor Liberman’s recantation, 
which may well be Ihe result of politi¬ 
cal pressure, is directly relevant to 
the debate going on in the Kremlin 


on the eve of the party congress. It 
could be designed to intimidate those 
who still believe in economic reform by 
damning them before the congress as 
anti-leninists ; this is tantamount to 
calling them traitors. In fact, economic 
reform as envisioned by Liberman and 
others never got off the ground in 
Russia. The party so restricted its scope 
that some say there was never any true 
reform at all. But the conditions which 
provoked the desire for change—an 
inefficient and sluggish economy, a 
disaffected intelligentsia and a dispiri¬ 
ted working class—remain. And so do 
Russians who are willing to argue, 
against the tide, for reform. 

Another recent pointer to the anti¬ 
reformist trend was the creation in 
Moscow a few weeks ago of an Insti¬ 
tute of Business Management, The 
purpose of the institute is to teach the 
latest techniques of management and 
computer application to ministers, 
senior planners and the directors of 
the larger firms. In the heyday of 
reform—^in Russia 'in the early 1960s 
and in Czechoslovakia before August, 
1968—it was argued that computerisa¬ 
tion must follow economic reform and 
not be imposed from the centre. Now 
computers are expected to assist the re- 
centralisation of the economy. 

Advocates of tighter party control 
want to abandon the reformist idea 
of allowing autonomous firms to 
succeed or fail dn accordance with 
their market performance. They want 
instead to expand a scheme currently 
being tried in the ministry of instru¬ 
mentation under which Russia’s huge 
industrial ministries and departments 
would be responsible for their own five- 
year frians. They argue that such large 
economic concentrations would foster 
technical progress and at the same time 
strengthen tte state’s control, over the 
economy. This would be achieved by 



Liberman explains he didn*t rtiean k 


computerising data in all branches of 
industry and feeding it to the state 
planning commission. 

Soviet planners agree that this kind 
of system would require far more 
accurate five-year plans than they have 
now, as well as a 30-year plan for 
technical development Doubts have 
already been expressed in the Russian 
press about whether either total com¬ 
puterisation or long-term forecasting of 
technical development is feasible. The 
ill-fated history of Mr Khrushchev’s 
3 o-year plan suggests that a new one 
may fare no better. But Russia’s leaders 
will go on trying for political as muth 
as economic reasons. What they are 
after, above all else, is control. 

Poland __ ' 

Hurry up, Gierek 

The quality of the ordinary man’s life 
is from now on going to be one of the 
most urgent concerns of Poland’s com¬ 
munist leaders. This is the message of 
last weekend’s central committee meet¬ 
ing of the Polish communist paityi 
which had many harsh things to say 
about Mr Gomulka’s failure to take 
the ordinary msui into account. 

The case against Mr Gomulka 
presented by Mr Gierek, the new paity 
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leader, in a sober and devastatingly 
frank speech on Sunday. There had 
been too htany big investment projects, 
Mr Gierek said, while consumer-goods 
production wa:s neglected. The party 
and government had forgotten that 
they must “ strive for the better satis¬ 
faction of the community.” Mr Gierek’s 
right-hand man and new central 
committee secretary, Mr Olszowski, 
elaborated on the theme of Mr 
Gomulka*s ** truly anachronistic style 
of government,*’ which had created a 
crisis of confidence between the govern¬ 
ment and the people. 

For the time being, there are to be no 
more grand inquests like last Sunday's. 
Mr Gierek clearly now wants to get 
on with the job o^ winning people 
over to his side. On Sunday he talked 
about his plans for a cheap new car ; 
of modern motorways and town 
centres ; of better services to be pro¬ 
vided by small private entrepreneurs. 
Above all, he wants to see more houses 
built, not just by the state, but by 
private individuals as well. 

He and his colleagues have clearly 
been impressed by Mr Kadar’s success 
in placating the consumer in Hungary. 
But they have not yet decided 
how this is to be done in Poland. 
On Sunday Mr Gierek warned the 
whole country not to expect quick 
results. But if it takes him too long to 
deliver the goods, a lot of Poles 
may become restive once again. And 
then General Moczar, who is already 
breathing down Mr Gierek’s neck, may 
try to take over from him. Mr Gierek 
will have to hurry if he is to carry 
out any of his promises. And he hasn’t 
got much time left, even though he has 
only just started. 


Germany _ 

It's a job for Job 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

At first it sounded as though the British 
ambassador was muttering “ no profit, 
no profit” when he emerged into the 
rain on Monday from the 14th round 
of the four-power talks on the future 
of west Berlin. Then Sir Roger 
Jackling came fully within earshot: 
” Fm no prophet, Fm no prophet,” 
he was telling the gauntlet of reporters 
and cameramen. But, hard on Sir 
Roger’s heels, the Russian ambassador 
risked a fleeting appearance in the role 
of Jeremiah : ” Irs going to go on and 
on a ^d^ n,” Mr Abrassimov predicted 
with'i^l^wderstandable weariness. The 
four ^krnbassadors, we learned, would 



Schee! recalls the Damocles business 


l)e meeting again on February i8th. 

At least it is going on. So much is 
clear, whatever Russian diplomats in 
Washington, Bonn and Stockholm may 
be hinting about Moscow’s disappoint¬ 
ment at purportedly unexpected 
reservations in Herr Brandt’s 
Ostpolitik. In a letter delivered on 
Tuesday by the departing Russian 
ambassador to Bonn, Mr Kosygin 
seemed to be assuring the chancellor 
that Moscow was as interested as 
before in making a go of the non¬ 
aggression treaty. But this letter, it 
was disclosed next day, was no more 
than a belated full translation of 
Mr Kosygin’s new year greetings to 
Herr Brandt several weeks ago. 

Progress is undeniably much slower 
than Herr Brandt originally expected. 
After signing the treaty in Moscow’ 
last August the chancellor let it 
be known that he reckoned agree¬ 
ment on Berlin and consequent ratifi¬ 
cation would be completed by March 
31st (just in time for two cheers from 
the Soviet communist party congress). 
Last week Herr Brandt’s habitually 
sanguine foreign minister, Walter 
Scheel, conjectured that the treaty 
would be ratified by the end of the 
year or early in 1972. Herr Scheel’s 
party colleague, Herr Genscher, the 
minister for the interior, has expressed 
the even more modest hope that the 
process will be finished by the end of 
the current legislative period in 1973. 

The cause of the delay is not quite 
so inscrutable or surprising as some¬ 
times it is made out to be. It is merely 
a reassertion iby some very conservative 
communists of the fundamental marx- 
ist-leninist doctrine that it is not per¬ 
missible to sup with the capitalist 
devil. Herr Ulbricht and his east 
German politburo have been saying so 
all along. To them the west Carman 
S<^ial Democrats are not socialists but, 
wittingly or unwittingly, capitalist 
agents. The more uncompromising. , of 
Russia’s senior men—they may include 


Mr Shelepin and Mr Polyansky— 
probably jtUnk no differemj^y. Not for 
the first tii^e the tnitgivings of such 
people are being aired more freely in 
China and Albania than they are in 
eastern Europe. T^e Chinese say that 
west German moves toward a detente 
with the east are merely steps toward 
the goal of a reunited Germany and 
a “ greater German reich.” Eastern 
Europe, they feel, is now open to 
” peaceful penetration by western 
capitalism.” 

Much the same line of criticism is 
being taken in parts of communist 
Europe. In Russia tj;ie economic 
journal Vo prosy Ekonomiki has sug¬ 
gested that western trading partners 
are planning to offer handsome con¬ 
cessions in the hope of subverting the 
socialist system. In Poland Try buna 
Rohotnica, the party paper in Upper 
Silesia, has denounced Herr Brandt’s 
conditions on west Berlin as “ divej*: 
sionary,” and hinted that Poland may 
yet decline to ratify its own treaty with 
west Germany. In Hungary Magyar 
Nemzet has said that Bonn’s treaties 
are valueless since the government 
either does not want to, or cannot, 
ratify them. 

East Berlin’s various forms of 
troublemaking are tactical variations 
on the same strategic theme. Herr 
Ulbricht is insisting through the 
Russian ambassador not only that 
almost all west German political 
activity in west Berlin should cease, 
but also that the Democratic Republic 
should have sole sovereign say in con¬ 
trolling civilian traffic to and from 
west Berlin. Herr Ulbricht’s tactics are 
consistent. 

Last week the east German prime 
minister, Herr .Willi Stoph, told a 
delegation of west Berlin communists 
that his government would be ready 
to make considerable concessions in a 
direct deal with the west Berlin senate 
over the heads of Bonn and the four 
powers responsible for Berlin. Needless 
to say, the kernel of the deal postu¬ 
lated recognition of east German 
sovereignty and a further weakening 
of western influence in the city. 

Not only Herr Brandt and Herr 
Scheel but also Herr Gerhard Schroder 
of the Christian Democratic UnitMi, 
who talked recently with Russian 
leaders in Moscow, are inclined to 
think that the uneompromising school 
of communists will be outvoted at the 
party congress due to b^in next 
month. But they are by no means sure. 
They ^pect, at the best, a seemingly 
interminalble stretch of tedious negotia¬ 
tion over the future of west Berlin. 
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Up to the edge of Laos, but no farther: the Americans return to Khe Sanh 


Laos _ 

Sawing away at 
their lifeline _ 

On Wednesday, two days after the task 
force commanded by General Huang 
Xuan Lam crossed into Laos, Vice- 
President Ky gave a few elites to the 
s’trategy South Vietnam is pursuing. 
He rounded out President Thieu’s bald 
statement that the operation will be 
“ limited in space and time ” by sug¬ 
gesting that South Vietnamese forces 
will try to stay in Laos until May, and 
that there is always the possibility of 
a second strike later on. And he hinted 
that the assault on North Vietnam’s 
supply lines could extend to bombing 
of “ the rear bases in North Vietnam,” 
Whether Mr Ky is setting his sights 
too high remains to be seen. The 
Saigon generals have to take stock 
of their resources, since half of the 



general strategic reserve of the South 
Vietnamese army is already committed 
to Laos ; another 20,000 men are con¬ 
ducting another sweep in extern Cam¬ 
bodia ; and the kind of suppoit opera¬ 
tion the Americans are now staging 
up around the Laotian border may 
have to be cut back after April as 
their troop withdrawals continue. But 
South Vietnam’s military planners 
have a blueprint for an operation, 
designed to block the Ho Chi Minh 
trail system for good, that they may 
now be trying to apply. The plan 
would involve a series of fire-support 
bases laid out along the trails right up 
to the Mu Gia pass, the most northerly 
of the three passes along the moun¬ 
tainous border with North Vietnam 
through which the communists channel 
their convoys of men and supplies. 

But the present offensive, code- 
named Lam Son 719 after a famous 
Vietnamese victory over the Chinese 
in the seventeenth century, looks more 
like a spoiling operation. The main 
target of the io,ooo-odd men of l^uth 
Vietnam’s airborne and ist divisions 
admitted to be in Laos seems to be 
the area the communists call Base Zone 
604, which covers several square miles 
around the ruined town of Tchepone. 
This 'is probably both the most vulner¬ 
able and the most valuable target 
along the whole length of the trails. 
Here the rock surface of the Annamite 
mountain chain on which the trails are 
mostly built narrows abruptly, and the 
town can be approached along a dirt 
highway, Route 9. Base 604 also 
matters very much to the communists 
because their supplies pass, through 
here before filtering cast down the 
A Shau valley route. It is calculated 


that a successfut %tnkb around Tche¬ 
pone would'ddtty a cofnmunist 
offensive in Soiith Vvetham or Oatri- 
bodia for several months. 

The operation got off to a bad start 
as the tail of the north-eastern monsoon 
caught the Annkmite mountaina 
Trucks bogged down» and the Ameri¬ 
can helicopter gumhips flying in 
support were forced t^ck to their 
bases. More than a dozen helicopters 
may have been shot down. The Weather 
cleared a little on Wednesday, arid 
there were some vigorous skirmishes. 
Near the border town of Lao Bao, six 
South Vietnamese and 22 communist 
soldiers were said to have been killed. 
On Thursday there were unconfirmed 
reports that the South Vietnamese had 
reached Tchepone and were repairing 
the landing' strip. 

No one claims that the North Viet¬ 
namese were caught napping. North 
Vietnamese diplomats have been talk¬ 
ing about the possibility of this kind 
of operation since late last year, and 
their tactical intelligence probably told 
them what was in the offing before the 
world press caught up with It is 
not clear whether the comrnunbts will 
stand and fight—but if they decide to 
do that, it will be on their own chosen 
and prepared battleground. Intel¬ 
ligence reports suggest a massing of 
North Vietnamese troops near Route 
9. They may be thinking of trying 'to 
take advantage of the fact that the 
highway is in a valley between high 
ridges, and that, for the moment, they 
command the heights. 

Estimates of the number of North 
Vietnamese in Laos vary wildly. Some 
set the figure as high as 100,000. One 
recent South Vietnamese army esti¬ 
mate claimed that there were between 
20,000 and 30,000 men in logistic and 
defence units stationed along the trail, 
and another 30,000 “ in the pipeline ” 
marching south. This is the only way 
communist reinforcements for the war 
in the south can geit thmugh, unless 
the North Vietnamese tried what for 
the moment is unthinkable : to open 
a second trail system in north-eastern 
Thailand. The South Vietnamese arc 
sawing away at their lifeline. 

Britain and Europe 

Road cleared 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The six countries of the European 
commuriity have confounded pessi¬ 
mists by making a major breakthrough 
towards full economic and monetary 
union. M. Schumann, France’s foreign 
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minister, concedes that this should 
turn out to be the community's largest 
step forward since the Treaty of Rome 
was signed 14 years ago. By sensibly 
compromising^ among themselves over 
monetary union (see page 64) the Six 
have mide it politically easier to solve 
the next big problem before them, 
British cntiy. So long as monetaiy 
union remained in the air, little poli¬ 
tical energy and little of the civil ser¬ 
vice time necessary for agreement was 
left over to deal with the British ques¬ 
tion. A good deal of both will be 
needed ^ince Britain has said once 
again in Brussels this week that it does 
not mean to budge from its opening 
offer on community finance. 

The fact of monetary union, how¬ 
ever limited it will be in its early stages, 
may make the negotiations appear more 
awkward in British eyes. Until now the 
health of Britain’s economy and the 
role of sterling have formally lain out¬ 
side the negotiations. But the agree¬ 
ment reached in Brussels on Tuesday 
lays down in black and white that the 
state of every member’s economy is a 
matter for community concern. And 
it is not going to be easy to fit a cur¬ 
rency such as sterling, in which a 
modest share of the world’s foreign 
exchange reserves is held, into the Six’s 
experimental attempt to pull their own 
dollar parities more closely together. 
This conundrum may now get hauled 
into the negotiations. 

Apart from this, Britain has good 
reason to be pleased with Tuesday’s 
agreement. It turned out to be less 
doctrinaire than was once feared, for 
it rightly leaves unwritten the fine 
print on the future of the economic 
and monetary union. More important, 
it effectively pushes the deadline for 
the next round of major decisions back 
by another two years to the end of 
* 975 j by which time Britain hopes to 
be a full member with two years’ 
experience of community infighting. 

The eclectic fashion in which the 
Six finally reached agreement on what 
may prove the most politically potent 
issue they have yet tackled was a 
striking example of how unalarming 
the common market ought to be for 
those worried about losing British 
sovereignty. That the heads of state of 
Germany, France and Italy were able 
to come up with an amicable and yet 
effective compromise, when only two 
months before they had seemed to be 
at loggerheads, augurs well for the 
chances of eventually solving the pre¬ 
sent impasse with Britain over finance 
y—and for the way the common market 
*Vill be run once Britain is in. 



An right, let them have it 


Switzerland 

So what ? 


It was women’s day, by a handsome 
majority, in Switzerland’s referendum 
on Sunday. Only five cantons and 
three half-cantons, forming what one 
French-Swiss newspaper saucily calls 
“ the national redoubt,” voted against 
giving women the vote in federal 
matters. 

Predominantly rural, the no-vo'ting 
cantons are clustered together in east- 
central Switzerland. They account for 
only about a seventh of the country’s 
population ; and even among these 
stubborn defenders of the old ways 
only Uri and the two halves of 
Appenzell registered a really large 
majority against women. Appenzell 
Inner-Rhodcn, the tiny Catholic half¬ 
canton where farmers in pubs have 
been heard to say that you might as 
well give the cows the vote, stayed anti¬ 
egalitarian by 1,141 votes to 574. 
But then Appenzell Inner-Rhoden is 
one of the places where those who 
take part in the Landsgemeinde, the 
yearly open-air voting assembly for 
men only, wear swords to emphasise 
that only he who carries arms has 
the right to vote.” 

After Sunday women now have full 
voting rights—federal, cantonal and 
local—in 13^ cantons. In seven can¬ 
tons they have the federal vote and 
either cantonal or local rights, but not 
both. And in 1^ cantons they can vote 
on federal issues only~not on what 
happens closest to home. 

But is much changed ? Judging by 
what has happened in those cantons 
where women have got the local vote 


over the past 12 yean, the impact will 
be almost imperceptible. It is unlikely 
that Switzerland will become even 
more conservative than it already is— 
the usual effect of women’s votes 
—^because it seems that wives and 
daughters vote almost without excep¬ 
tion ,for the party fevoured by the 
head of the faimily. Tb^’s women’s lib, 
that is. The bala^ funemg the main 
partie^Radioals, Socialists, Conserva¬ 
tives. ax^d the gr^ eng^ngly called 
th^ JP^asai^t^ Artisans tmd Burghers 
party—is unlikely to be disturbed yet. 

' But womeUt’s suffrage may gradually 
have its effect in education. In some 
rural ar^ the tcAdendy is still to 
load girls’ s^ndary education with 
a large amount of the domestic arts, 
and it is possible—ho . more than 
possible-^that some wom^ may want 
to change that. Looking even,farther 
ahead, some Swiss believe that 
universal female suffrage—enabling 
Switzerland at last to sign the Euro¬ 
pean convention on human rights— 
may ultimately take the country along 
the road to United Nations member¬ 
ship. That would really be stirring 
things up. But it looks a long way off: 
a very long way, if Swiss women’s 
reaction to getting the*vote is just to 
rubl)er-stamp thdr men’s opinions. 

Suez __ 

The bit-by-bit 
approach to peace 

Who is suggesting a partial Israeli 
withdrawal from Suez to allow, among 
other things, the reopening of the 
canal ? Yesterday it was Israel’s Moshe 
Dayan ; today it is Egypt’s Anwar 
Sadat. Fine, says the keen-witted 
observer, so let’s get going. Not at all. 
Both sides, in their turn, have expressed 
surprise that the other could think up 
such an odd idea ; the answer, one way 
or another, is no. 

The Egyptians never had to make 
their rejection formal. Mr Dayan, as 
minister of defence, speaks for himself 
and not for the Israeli government. He 
never formally presented his plan and, 
when pressed, denied its authorship. 
But towards the end of last year various 
versions of the “Dayan plan” were 
being discussed. The basic argument 
went something like this. Short of a 
proper peace agreement, arrangements 
should be made to defuse the Suez 
canal front. The Israelis should with¬ 
draw about 20 miles from the east 
bank of the canal. The Egyptians 
would be asked for a reciprocal with¬ 
drawal from the west bank ; if this 
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Egypt's side of the cane!: still quiet, still shipless 


were refused (as it certainly would be) 
a thinning out of Egyptian artillery 
and armour might be accepted as a 
gesture towards disengagement. A 
force of American . “ supervisors ” 
might be deployed along the eastern 
hank of the canal with a similar 
Russian force along the west bank. 

The Egyptians would then be able 
to reopen the canal. The Israelis 
uould lose their Bar-Lev line, but 
would get their troops out of range 
of Egyptian artillery. These v^uld have 
been some of the effects. But the plan 
stood or fell on whether it was regarded 
as a step towards peace, or a sub¬ 
stitute for peace. The Egyptians took 
it as the latter and said, as the Israelis 
often say, a full settlement or nothing. 

Now the idea has bobbed up again 
in President Sadat's speech on 
February 4th announcing a further 
month’s ceasefire. He revealed his new 
“ initiative ” (one of the more over¬ 
worked words in the Middle East) but 
did not go into details beyond demand¬ 
ing a partial Israeli withdrawal from 
the canal as a first stage in implement¬ 
ing the Security Council resolution of 
1967. If this withdrawal were carried 
out within the month, Egypt, he said, 
would begin immediately to clear the 
canal and open it to shipping. He said 
nothing aliout international super¬ 
vision, either for or against. 

Mrs Golda Meir’s first response, in 
a television interview, was a flat 
rejection. On secopd thoughts she 
qualified her rejection in a clear effort 
to turn the diplomatic tables on 
President Sadat. The answer still 
amounts to no.'She said, in a speech 
to the Knesset on Tuesday, that Israel 
would not withdraw its forces^beforc a 
contractual peatc agreement was 
signed but was willing to discuss with 
proposals for “ mutual 


de-escalation of military confronta¬ 
tion.” This, in ordinary language, 
means that though the Israelis will not 
leave the area they might cut down the 
size of their force if Egypt would do 
the same. Mrs Meir also said she was in 
favour of reopening the canal, so long 
as Israeli shipping was allowed through 
it. The Egyptians have said that the 
canal will be open to the Israelis, but 
only when the other parts of the 
Security Council resolution are imple¬ 
mented. So Mrs Meir’s answer, in 
effect, puts the canal’s reopening back 
into the package deal. It cannot, on 
her terms, be dealt with separately. 

On balance it might help if it could 
be. Talking about general principles, 
whether of peace or of withdrawal, is 
heavy going, especially given the 
laborious means of conuii unication 
now imposed by the Arabs on the 
Israelis. A piecemeal approach might 
work better. A possible next step 
could be to ask President Sadat 
if he would be willing for a really 
effective international force—which 
would probably have to include 
American or British troops—to man 
the area the Israelis would withdraw 
from. He will wwt' to know what 
guarantee,!^ will then have that the 
Israelis will not just sit tight behind 
this new shield. It is no sure s6^tion> 
but it could be worth trying- 

TheGutf ■ 

Put it on 

I M ■ . i 1 ^- 1 ); n ■■ .^ ■ 

Ope of the tri^esif legacies^ ^ JHeath 
inherited from 'the JUbOu government 
was its commitment,to withdraw bH 
British fote^ from die Perriah 
by, die en^ of 1971. With only ten 
months to go, Britain’s fiiture role 
there remains unresolved. The sticking 


point is the apparent inability 
rulers of Bahraiti,^i|2^ear 
ThiciM 

and establish Unioii oL -Aiw 
Emirates Britain wants to 9ee set up» 

Shr WilUam Luce^ appointed'by Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home to> advise^ him' on 
\^at Britain- should do, has made two 
visits to the rulers to help them son 
out their differences. A joint Saudi 
Arabian-^waiti mission' has Just 
completed a tour with a similar aim* 
But still there is . no sigh that- the 
rulers see any need for hai^. 

Now Sir William is out in the Gulf 
again, and this time his message ii 
blunt. Either the rulers put aside their 
squabbles and get the federation going» 
or Britain will decide what it<is going 
to do without regard to their wishes. 
He can point out that the only com¬ 
mitment the Tories have made is to 
consult the rulers on how their common 
interests can best be served. If they 
refuse to co-operate with one another 
it might not in Britain's imefest lo 
help them at all. , . 

This warning may have some 
for the rulers face two grave-thread* 
Saudi Arabia’s claim to Buraimi and 
a large slice of Abu Dhabi, and Iran’s 
insistence that it should control the 
islands of Abu Musa and the Tumb^ 
could both lead to military action if 
Britain leaves the rulers to their 
separate fates. And there is a third 
pressing reason why the rulers need 
British goodwill. The British control, 
officer and largely finance the Trucial 
Oman Scouts. This is - the only force 
on which the smaller states can depend 
for their security. If and when the 
federation is fom^d the Scouts will 
become the nucleus of its defence 
force. If there is no federation the 
force may have to be disbanded and 
the Trucial coast will again be plagued 
by tribal battles and brigandry. 

Although Britain not b^n able 
to take any final decision atout the 
withdrawal of the army battalion from 
Bahrain and of the RAF from its 
Sharjah base, it seems Ukely ^at Sir 
William will suggest that thii.^fhould 
go ahead as planned by 1^; Eton’s 
government But Brit^, agree 

to provide the 6iJ^r$ 
for the federation’s aind 

promise, at thq a ^ 
m the an^. It 


,an a*^angem^ty 


ihe Bahraini 


gqyefnmcttV^i if* it ewU, yMi the 
„new fedev^ goveriunentr^br't^ RAF 
. to;have staging facititibs in Bahrain* 

^ Bdt if the rulers make no jb 

the next few weeks towards 
of union they wiM be unlrkely tq get 
any help at all from London. 
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Sudan _ 

South comes first 

FROM A CORf«»S^NOENT RECENTLY IN SUDA14 

The Sudanese army has recently 
scored jsome successes in its apparently 
endless war against the southern 
separatist rebels, the Anyanya. These 
successes were due partly to a new 
supply of Russian weapons, in par¬ 
ticular troop-carrying helicopters, and 
partly to the changed attitude of the 
former Ugandan government. One of 
the more publicised incidents was the 
handing over by the Ugandan authori¬ 
ties of Rolf Steiner, a German 
mercenary who had fought in the 
Congo and Biafra before he came to 
Sudan. He escaped into Uganda after 
his camp near the frontier was over¬ 
run two months ago ; the Ugandans 
handed him back to the Sudanese. 

These military operations are one 
part of a two-pronged attempt by the 
radical army officers and left-wing 
intellectuals who now run Sudan to 
find a solution to the southern prob¬ 
lem. The other part is represent^ by 
the declaration of regional autonomy 
announced by President Numeiry after 
he seized power in May, 1969. This 
was not just a fine-sounding phrase ; 
the government, particularly its 
marxist meifibcrs, are looking for ways 
of implementing the liberal measures 
envisaged in the declaration. 

The regime’s concern with internal 
affairs far outstrips its interest in the 
still shadowy plans for inter-Arab unity. 
President Numeiry went to Cairo last 
month for the meeting of heads of 
state of the proposed Egyptian- 
Libyan-Sudanese-Syrian federation in 


the Sudanese weit dragging their ftet 
But the Sudanese have xx^e it per¬ 
fectly plain that they^ -like the 
Egyptians, will not be par^ to any 
hasty, ill-prepared union which would 
only humiliate the Arabs by its 
inevitable failurei 

The Libyans recently published in 
their army newspaper details of ffie 
discussions which led to the declaration 
of tripartite federation (Syria was a 
late, and not altogether welcome, 
fourth) ; this provol^d the Sudanese 
into publishing their version of the 
talks. The Sudanese report claims that 
the Libyans were proposing the imme¬ 
diate unification of the three countries’ 
foreign ministries and political organi¬ 
sations (though Egypt, at present, is 
the only one of the three to have a 
political organisation) and the estab¬ 
lishment of a fixed timetable for full 
constitutional unity. All this, the 
Sudanese argue, is impossible because 
of the wholly different circumstances 
of the three countries. 

The ardent, puritanical Islamic 
Arab nationalists in Libya are 
hnpatient with Sudan’s concern with 
its southern conflict and censorious of 
the continuing presence of marxists in 
the Sudanese government. But Sudan’s 
leaders need tbe support of both right 
and left. Although the revolution of 
May 25, 1969, was carried out on a 
wave of popular enthusiasm for the 
idea that Sudan should shed its old 
ways and decisively join the “ progres¬ 
sive ” Arab camp, much of this 
enthusiasm has waned and the regime 
lacks a isolid popular base. 

So it is trying to win allies where it 
can. The recent release of 125 of the 
160 men accused of being involved in 



killed) was aimed at disarming: rights 
wing apposition. The, Sudanese com¬ 
munist party is split but the weightier 
half, led by the attractive, if irrepres¬ 
sibly bourgeois, Abdul Khalik Mahjoub, 
is now opposed to the regime. Mr 
Mahjoub himself is in detention and 
two of his supporters were eased out of 
the government in November (the third 
minister dismissed at this time, Major 
Farouk Hamdallah, is not a com¬ 
munist). Marxists who remain in the 
government include the minister of 
labour, Muawiya Ibrahim, and the 
minister of industry and mining, 
Ahmed Sulaiman. Their presence does 
not satisfy Sudanesd’ communists but 
they help to protect the regime from 
an all-out onslaught from the left. 

Kuwait _ 

Now for a drink ? 

Kuwait has a new national assembly 
and a new cabinet. The elections, the 
third to be held since the country 
gained its independence in 1961, 
were manifestly fairer than they were 
in 1965, with the result that the new 
assembly reflects for the first time the 
spectrum of Kuwaiti’ views. Ten 
supporters of the Arab Nationalist 
Movement have won seats and one of 
them, Rashi al-Farhan, has been given 
a cabinet post. Only four membeis of 
the ruling family are likely to be in 
the government (the cabinet is not yet 
completed) but although they will hold 
the key ministries the emir, Sheikh 
Sabah Salim al-Sabah, has clearly 
decided that the time has come for 
responsibility for running the country 
to be spread beyond his own relations. 

The Kuwaitis themselves have not 
much to grumble about. Their standard 
of living is higher than anyone else’s 
in the Arab world and the govern¬ 
ment uses its oil revenues on munificent 
public works and welfare schemes. But 
until now the national assembly has 
been dominated by former bedouin 
who, though living an urban life, stay 
a conservative lot. It is they who have 
pushed the government to discriminate 
against the immigrants who make up 
over half the population and 80 per 
cent of the labour force. These ex¬ 
bedouin lost ground in the elections 
and there is a chance that the assembly 
will now see tha value of encouraging 
at least some of those immigrants with 
specialised skills to take Kuwaiti citi¬ 
zenship. It may alk> take a more liberal 
I^ook at the restrictions—like the ban 
on alcohol—which make Kuwait’s 
social life so dull. 




From the 

isle that Columbus 
loved best ‘ 
...a new world 
source of nickel 




Alongside the meandering 
Yuna River, in a tropical 
valley ringed by green hills 
and backdropped with haze- 
blue mountains. 3,000 men 
are creating the largest single 
industrial development ever 


\ 




m 




undertaken in the Dominican 
Republic. 

It's the enormous ferro- 
nickel project of Falconbridge 
Dominicana. C. por A.—a 
massive new source of nickel 
for the world. 

Centuries ago gentle Tamos 
roamed the Yuna valley, long 
before Christopher Columbus 



stepped ashore during his 
epic discovery year of 1492. 

Columbus loved the island; 
he called it Le Espa/fola. 

And when he died in Spain 
his request that his 
remains be laid to rest in 
Hispaniola was honoured— 
his tomb is enshrined in the 
cathedral of Santa Maria 
la Manor in the picturesque 
capital of the Dominican 
Republic, Santo Domingo. 


In 1955, almost 
five hundred years later. 
Falconbridge became 
interested in the nickel¬ 
bearing soils near the Yuna— 
as had other organizations 
before it. 

Exploration was 
undertaken. And by 1959 
metallurgical research 
confirmed that no known 
process permitted the 
economic recovery of nickel 
contained in the tens 
of millions of tons of ore 
outlined. 

So Falconbridge undertook 
ten years of painstaking 
research and patented a 
pioneering pyrometallurgical 
process that produces 
ferronickel from the moist 
red lateritic ore. 

International financing was 



arranged, and in 1969 
Falconbridge Dominicana 
commenced work on 
the vast £62 million industrial 
project. It will boost 
Falconbridge's nickel output 
by 60%. Startup is scheduled 



for late this year. 

Falconbridge ... miner, 
smelter, refiner and 
international marketer of 
nickel-the metal that makes 
other metals better metals— 
and the growing hub of an 
international group of mining 
and industrial companies 
that produce many basic 
products. 

FALCONBRIDGE 
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WUt tiU yon fly TkISlai; 

under a room height ceiling. Relax in a chaif that’s 
more like a reclining chair than an airline seat. And 
you'll have the privacy of sm^ groupings of cabin 
Aimiture witii never more than tvtP seats abreast. 

Airl^s-ere already plamung the delights and 
rewards of Jfrst class crui^g on TriStar. So if you’re a 


- By the end of 1971, the Rolls-Royce powensed 
TriStar will be ready for your first flight. 

From then on, it will be your aircraft. And the 
airlines that fly it. your airlines. 
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RJadisia 

Another emigrant 

Rhodesia’s emigration figures rose by 
one last weekend. Mr Guy Gluttoh»> 
Brock, white, Chrisdan and treasurer 
of the Gold Comfort iFartn sSociety^ 
was deported to Britaip, having first 
been ^tri][)ped of hfs Rhodesian citizen¬ 
ship. And thfe" days of Gold Comfort 
Farm, the multiracial co-operative 
situated just outside Salisbury on 

white ” land, are numbered. Last 
month it was declared an unlawful 
organisation. It is now being closed 
down. 

Members of the farm are said to 
have bred civil disobedience and 
encouraged acts of terrorism and 
violence, contrary to their pacifist 
creed. But only one of the total of 40 
has been charged in court ; he is said 
to have possessed documents indicating 
support for a terrorist cause. 

It is difficult not to suspect that the 
real crime of the Cold Comfort fanners 
is their insistence on leading lives based 
on the principle of racial equality. 
They have been prominent champions 
of Rekayi Tangwena, chief of the 
Tangwena tribe. Since 1965 efforts 
have been made to remove the tribe 
from the land in the eastfem highlands 
of Rhodesia that it has occupied since 
the last century and which, since 1930, 
has been a “ European area.” Bull¬ 
dozers and legal writs have been 
employed to move the tribesmen ; but 
always they have returned. Last month, 
however, die government announced 
that it had “ completed its task ” of 
shifting the reluctant trilie. But it has 
spoken too soon ; although Chief 
Tangwena says his people are reduced 
to living like animals in the hills, they 
are still on their own land. ^ 

Mr Glutton-Brock leaves behind him 
his wife, Molly, who will continue his 
work for as long as she can. He also 
leaves behind the farm’s chairman, Mr 
Didymus Mutasa. He has been detained 
without trial since December. 

India arid Pakistan _ 

Thre^yydY split 

FI^OM OUR CO^ECSPONOENTf 

Politicians in both India and Pakistan 
ajne predictably making domestic Capital 
out of last month’s hijacking of an 
Indian plane to Lahore. With an 
Indian election just round the comer, 
the Hindu Jana Sans^. party is. pushing 
its itiilitant anti^Pakistan line harder 
than ever. This has obliged Mrs Gandhi 


TNTnNAIlONMA.^ 



These New Delhi students never me,de it to 


to react sharply. This week, shei exten¬ 
ded the ban on overflights Pakistani 
military planes to cover civil aircraft 
as well. The result is that Pakistan 
has had to re-route some 80 flights 
a week by way of Ceylon. Some 250 
Indian flights will also have to make 
a detour but the additional distances 
involved are much smaller. 

Pakistan views the Indian ban as 
a breach of international and bilateral 
agreements and has argued that there 
is no reason why the problem posed 
by the hijacking cannot be solved by 
“ mutual discussion in a spirit of 
understanding.” But India refuses to 
budge until Pakistan not only agrees 
to pay compensation for the exploded 
aircraft but also hands over the 
hijackers. This Pakistan is certainly 
not going to do. 

India does not believe that the two 
Kashmiris who hijacked the plane were 
acting on their own. They belonged 
by their own admission to a Pakistan- 
based “ liberation front ” and, what 
is more, they were allowed pretty free 
run of Lahore airport during the Bo 
hours they were sitting it out. In this 
time they gave interviews, to the press 
and held consultations with ** liberation 
front ” leaders as well as with the West 
Pakistani leader^ Mr Zulfikar Bhutto. 
The Indians are aggrieved that the 
hijackers were granted asylum without 
any preconditions and that nothing 
was done to disarm them even though 
Pakistan stood committed to the safe 
return of die plane.. 

:The Pakistani government disowns 
responsiUlity alt^ether and blames the 
hijacking on Indian actions in Kashmir. 
But this explanation docs not wash 
with East Pakistani leaders. Sheikh 
Mujibur .kahn^ pondemned the 
blowing up of and voiced 

his SM^icion that , the whole episode 
was dbie handiwork of "vested 
interests" trying to sabot^ the return 
to civilian Tule. A i^si^per dose to 
him asked wW Mr.tihutto coidd have 


Sf not a- 

plane. This ftec'dpn 
Atony West JPaklsi 
had turn^ . 

tive to Mr Bhutt6^i'^ut 
accurate ‘ reflection of Bfjiift iE 
indifference to the KasnmfC dispiife 
which so inflames the westerrilers/ 
Sheikh Mujib and Bhutto,, as 

the two big winners of Patton’s 
December elections, afe / currently 
meant to be reaching an agreement 
about the nature of Pakistanis new 
constitution. They met for three days 
at the end of January and will m^t 
again next week; meanwhile no date 
has yet been set for convening the 
newly elected constituent assembly. Tbc 
hijack affair may not have creates 
differences between the two 


new 


leaders but it certainly dramatised old 
ones, and may make the return to 
civilian rule that much harder. 

Mortk Korea _ ' 

Kimaera 

Three months ago, no coptmuhist 
leader looked more secure than Kim ill 
Sung. The North Korean party c^- 
gress in November was one long hypiii 
of praise to this “ greatest patrigf, 
world has ever known.” Yet.now jj 
seems thaf at least sonic of ,Kim!» 
eulogists were protesting too iriut^. An 
editorial published 
papers this week suggests that 
may be facing a serioj^ challenge fipin 
“ revisionist ” collea^es wfio are 
advocating the liberalisatio;i of his 
autocratic regime. , ' 

Kim’s answer, as presented, in The 
editorial, was a forcefully etcgoefl op. 
No to cultural contacts with thA .vifitt, 
which are. only inlpen^islg,his^'’jc|f 
smuggling in rewtionary igees, i,nq,.tO 
“ pure democracy , apt) ' 
liberty" which, are code.; wofiaS'flpr 
bourgeois dictatorship : np tQ^'fiapihfltst 
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finned' a cbaeige in Korean 

§outh Koteiy<lui;t;'))i«4 
apperenl in "thii in 

' commando'' udik- dunt^ 

' numths. Tho 'mouat^ eeononl^ dreih 
, of North' I^rea’s huge, anhs inay 
have beeh one reas^ ;t^\*«hift 
..^^ay from the offensive ; anoidier diay 
hayd been the caleuiation in I^yonn^g 
. that lying low. ' ^uld nieed up 
;'America's troop, withdrawal. But What- 
* ever , the reason, this''sigmficsmt crack 
' in. Kim’s siege strategy rnky well kusve 
led restive cmnrades to pu^ for more. 


The Seychelles 


Kim Is l9ft out of the edItorM 

techniques of industrial management 
and'no to the profit motive. 

All these evil trends are manifesting 
themselves, according to the editorial, 
“ in some , socialist countries.** The most 
obvious unnamed example is Poland 
where, the editorial explained, the cur¬ 
rent “ abnormal state of things ’* is a 
direct result of allowing bourgeois 
democracy to subvert the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. Clearly the workers’ 
uprising in Poland last December set 
off tremors in Pyongyang. But clearly 
too the ideological and practical issues 
it raised must have been dividing North 
Korean hardliners and revisionists for 
some time. 

Kim II Sung gave a hint of this at 
the recent party congress, ’ when he 
purg^ed six members of his politburo 
and^ denouniced revisionists ** and 
** flunkeyists ** in the party. But this 
week’s editorial indicates that some- 
thi;ig has changed since November. In 
staruing contrast with the speeches at 
the congress, it omits all mehtion of 
Kim except for the occasional quota¬ 
tion. One explanation for this may be 
that the ailment about bourgeois 
veVstis proletarian democracy is 
actually about Kim’s persorlal style of 
rule and his extravagant personality 
cult. If that is so, Kim may have been 
forced to this concession to his 

critics in oMer to defend his 'rock-hard 
fitie 'on other issues. 

Ai^iough Kam has triumphed over 
ihfiumerabjt^ rivals on the left and the 
ri^t duridg ^is 25 years in power, this 
Tidt be first time in the recent 
lat he has been forced into a 
siotl. The party congress ^ con- 



May I join you? 

How to remain a colony in a world 
where “ colony ” is a dirty word ? 
This is the problem exercising the chief 
minister of the Seychelles, Mr James 
Mancham, who has been in London 
this week calling for integration with 
Britain. 

What Mr Mancham wants is for the 
Seychelles to remain a British colony 
—with the same degree of internal 
autonomy and British aid that it has 
now, but without the stigma of being 
called a colony. Mr Mancham is 
embarrassed by the flbw of resolu¬ 
tions passed by the United Nations 
Committee of 24 and the Organisation 
of African Unity, urging the de¬ 
colonisation of the Seychelles. When 
Britain withdrew last month from the 
Committee of 24, he sent a congratu¬ 
latory telegram saying that “ this body 
has been a nuisance for too long.” But 
there is still the OAU, whose liberation 
committee in"Dar-es*Salaam is support¬ 
ing the Seychelles opposition party 
which is calling for independence. The 
liberation committee' supplied the party 
with I.and-Rovers for last year’s 
elections. 

To avoid the unwelcome attentions 
of the UN and the OAU, Mr Mancham 
wants “ decolonised status ” for the 
Seychelles. He sees this status being 
reached through closer links with 
Britain. In a letter to The Times ht 
suggested that the Seychelles become 
as much a part of Britain as the 
Channel Islands, But Britain’s links 
with the Channel Islands are based 
on proximity. The only logical answer 
for the far-off Seychelles would be 
direct association with representation 
at Westminster. But neither Mr Man¬ 
cham nor the British Government, 
Which faces similar demands from 
Gibraltar, would accept this. Whether 
Mr Mancham gets |iis new constitu¬ 
tional arrangement'or not, he will have 
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assured would-be British invesfeOfa ^h 
the Seychelles that he is not cep- 
tcmplatthg,’^ ^thing:’. as . is 
independence. 

Hijacking __, 

Habash has 
troubles enough 

Since the dire consequences of , their 
spree of hijacking last September 
the extremist Palestinians were thought 
to have abandoned this particular way 
of drawing attention to their cause. 
But last week west Oferman security 
sources claimed to have information 
that the Palestinians were preparing 
for action again. They suggested that 
some members of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Psilestine, the 
group which organised the September 
hijackings, had arrived in Europe bent 
on disrupting international aviation. 
Security precautions were tightened at 
many European airports. 

The PFLP spokesman in Beirut 
said it was all a zionist and imperialist 
plot to undermine the Palestinian 
revolution even more, but he reiterated 
his movement’s contention that inter¬ 
national aviation was a legitimate 
target for the revolution. On the face 
of it, it is extremely unlikely that Dr 
Habash has decided to revert to hi¬ 
jacking airliners. For a start the whole 
guerrilla movement has enough 
problems on its hands after its defeat 
in Jordan and he would get no support 
from the other Palestinian organisa¬ 
tions. The PFLP cannot afford to be 
isolated now. Second, there is no 
Arab government whidi would will¬ 
ingly allow a hijacked plane to land 
on its soil, and it would be a long and 
dangerous journey to Cuba or North 
Korea. 

There remains the possibility that 
a dissident element within the PFLP 
could decide to hijack a plane or blow 
up an airline office in a western capital 
as a means of embarrassing Dr 
Habash. His extended stay in North 
Korea during the whole of the Septem¬ 
ber crisis and his agreement afterwards 
to obseryjb at least s0me of the conse¬ 
quent ceasefire arrangements have lost 
him the support of the more extreme 
members of the PFLP. But this is an 
outside chance. T^0 central committee 
of the Palestinian Liberation Move¬ 
ment has condemned attacks on civi¬ 
lian targets; and ^ since September, 
there have been hijackings in 
other parts of the* world, the Arabs 
have held off< ' 
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Laos is on the way home 


Alongside the debate about the actions 
of the Nixon Administration in Ilido- 
china runs a debate about its public 
relations policy: often it is hard to 
keep the two separate. The incursion 
into Laos, by South Vietnamese troops 
with American support rendered from 
Vietnamese soil, is a case where they 
became intermixed. Mr Rogers, the 
Secretary of State, was thought to be 
hinting at the imminence of an incur¬ 
sion into Laos at his press conference 
on January 29th. That, it turned out, 
was the day the big trpop movement 
up to the north-west cprircr of South 
Vietnam started and there were plenty 
of ^igns that something big was afoot. 

The embargo on the news was 
maintained several days longer than 
was really practicable. Naturally the 
military authorities in Saigon and 
Washington asserted that the purpose 
of the embargo was to deny informa¬ 
tion to the opposing side^ and "^thus 
protect American and allied live s.' And 


Washington, DC 

so it may well have been, but somebody 
miscalculated either the length of time 
the press and media could be kept 
totally quiet, or the logistical size of the 
task of getting a large force to a 
remote spot, with all the bridge¬ 
building, bulldozing and traffic control 
that this involved. 

As was natural, people in and out 
of Congress disposed to Ije critical of 
Mr Nixon’s Vietnam policy were 
inclined to believe that the purpose 
of the long news embargo was to keep 
the preparations from the American 
public until it faced an accomplished 
fact. Vainly the Defence Department 
spokesman tried to put off the record 
his own refusal to comment on the 
embargo on news of the operation. 
Once the fact that the news was being 
held back became the subject of open 
comment on television and radio, the 
public relations game was pretty well 
up. 

None of this would have mattered 





Math Kfain, the Prasidenfs commuhicatid'ris difactor, gats iff a tfiWsidgi 


much with<>ut the lonff* luytory pf 
suppressions and halfrexplanatio^ tjtat 
has marited the conduct of the 
war and has left people expeedhK^^ 
be bamboozled. The; hiftoiy 
start with President Nixon, boi 
start his . AdfifiinUtration, in/ 
uneasiness and uncertainty 
the limit of the pu^jjic’s patience with 
Vietnam might lie and this h^, often 
inhibited his explanations of ha 
intended to do, “ Bring American* 
home . . . end this war . ; * win a just 
peace these are the recurring public 
themes and they make more impression 
than the refusals to accept “ humdia- 
tion” or “defeat” with which he 
often accompanies the soothing phrases, 

Mr Nixon’s advisers and spokesmen 
maintain stoutly that no inconsistency 
exists between the declared objectives 
of his policy and the two spectacular 
incursions into Camlxxlia and Laos. 
And indeed they have a solid case to 
make, but only if it is understood that 
the decision to withdraw the bulk of 
the American forces from Indochina 
does not imply any abandonment of 
the war aims whicli took those forces 
there in the first place. This is what 
the refusal to be defeated or humilia¬ 
ted, and indeed the phrase “ a just 
peace,” means but, if stated in such 
plain terms, it would revive the 
controversy that the President is so 
anxious to keep damped down. To 
permit a degree of mi.sunderstanding 
seems more prudent, even though his 
defenders as well as his critics may be 
confused. 

One defender this week used the 
wild-west simile of a man w?ilking 
backwards out of a saloon witH gfuns 
blazing. Appealing as the comparison 
is, it has no more relation to what is 
actually happening than has. the 
opposite conceit, much used by 
Senators opposed to the war, of a 
quagmire upon wJhJch a man places 
a foot with the intention oif sinking 
only as far as his ankle, only to find 
himself in up to the necL Mr Nixpn^s 
actions jny be circumscri^d by his 
situation, but they are delibcr^, ,flbt 
involuntary. He is npt conceri^ 
riierely to get out pf die saloon, but 
is also bent on leaving the place Sis he 
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t6 jifnd it: 

I i Ohte^d , Gambodia * Isat 

; iprm^ wr ^Nixon had to use Aiherican 
ground troops because* there was not 
yet 8u£ficieni cdnfidence in the ability 
of the South Vietnamese army to fight 
a lai||e operation alone. Congress has 
since imposed a prohibition on the use 
of American ground troops in 
Cambodia or Laos. However, say the 
President’s advisers, the South Viet¬ 
namese ’ army has improved in the 
meantime to a point at which it is 
probably safe to send a South 
Vietnamese force into Laos with the 
^ericaris securing its lines of 
eommunication and dving air and 
airtilleiy support on the eastern side 
of the frontier. Whereas nine months 
ago the South Vietnamese army had 
only two divisions fit for combat, it is 
now said to have eight. Thus the South 
Vietnamese can safely spare a force 
to go into Laos without exposing them¬ 
selves to an attack in the interior of 
South Vietnam—or so it is hoped. 

ThjR Administration’s concern for 
security against any attack in the 
interior is acute. The fear of a repeti¬ 
tion of the Tet offensive of 1968 is 
still alive: if this happened it could 
frustrate »the whole pioiicy of Vietnam- 
isation and American withdrawal, 
facing President Nixon with the choice 
of halting the Withdrawal or withdraw¬ 
ing in defeat, something which he is 
determined not to do. To that extent 
there is truth in Mr Rogers’s descrip¬ 
tion of the purpose of the present type 
of operations as “ to protect American 
lives,” although not the whole truth. 

Mr Nixon’s advisers talked repea¬ 
tedly this week of their expectation 
that the South Vietnamese force would 
run into heavy fighting on the Ho Chi 
Minh trail. They added that the 
South Vietnamese had bedn warned, 
if that occurred, not to expect 
American ground troops to come to 
the rescue. The warning is authentic, 
no doubt, but it is not certairl that 
the expectation of heavy fighting is 
genuine. True, die supply dumps that 
have to be assumed to lie along the 
trail are important to the eommunist 
side, which might think them worth 
a major battle. 

But Hanoi’s reaction to the Cam¬ 
bodian incursion last year was not to 
stand and fight hui to cut its losses, 
intensify its efforts to get control. of 
the rest of Cambodia beyond the ama 
of the incursion and go to work' on 
bculding up alternative channels of 
supply to its merL in $outh Vietnam. 
*ras sort of analcm .prompts the mott 
rational fears of prides in Congress 


that the action might lead to a 
widening of the war—^perhaps a 
redoubled communist effort to conquer 
northern Laos and establish new lines 
of communication which might cross 
north-eastern Thailand. 

On balance Mr Nixon’s advisers are 
confident that the communists, what¬ 
ever they do, are being dealt a major 
setback and that the praspect of 
success for Mr Nixon’s policy is better 
than ever. The communists lost their 
principal supply route to South 


Vietnam, the route through the port (rf 
K6mp(^f ?S(G^h^ !^nd 

amos&4^*^ sbuth^castdm CanfbciKi'ia, I last 
spring. This left them much more 
dependent than before on the Ho Chi 
Minh trail and the Administration 
claims to know that they increased 
their use of die trail until it was carry¬ 
ing between a half and two-thirds of 
their entire traffic. Without it, the hope 
is, a communist offensive will be ruled 
out before the rains start in the late 
spring—and thfrfrfoi^ until almost the 


Incurable fault 

California’s fears about earthquakes are 
part of modern mythology. The state 
averages one earthquake of destructive 
magnitude every year. Yet most of 
them happen far enough from the thick 
clusters of population to cause little 
harm. This vveek’s tremors near Los 
Angeles, along a tributary of the state’s 
celebrated San Andreas fault, showed 
how different the effect is when the 
Same geological event takes place in 
one of the most heavily populated areas 
of the United States. Seven of the city’s 
freeways cracked and buckled, bridges 
crumbled and a dam threatened' to spill 
over on to the homes of 200,000 people. 
At least 50 people lost their lives. 
Damage to property has been enormous 
and so will be losses, for insurance 
against earthquakes is hard to get. 

And to the north San Francisco 
awaits its turn. It is small consolation 
to terror-struck Californians that more 
has been leamed in the past year or 
so than ever before abopt the great 
slidings and twistings of the earth’s 
crust that produce earthquakes. More 
than ever the evidence shows that San 
Francisco physically cahnot remain 
where it is. The San Andreas fault, 
which runs from north of San Francisco 
down into th^ Chdf of (^fornja,'if no , 
less thait .the^di^ding line two 

groat plgtel of the earth ; ^rc 

being twisted aiirtklockwise,.\the Pacific , 
sick of, t^e plate sliding up whik thc 
eastern nde, attached tO‘ the continental v* 
United, States, is sliding 
alSQ^ lihle consolation to Ottifomiahs 
that the wbble is laden with the ■ 

. incmitoring eqmpihcht of the ChftUojniia , 
institute of Tccjhnoldgy the . En -1 
vbonmental Science Adminik- [ 

. ^tratian, whieh Its. 4vciy< 

quivei:. For all, federal j^overhinent’s 
awakened interest in ttymg' to find 
meti^ds -of preventing ^rthqiiakes, 
there ,ii fiitle that even 

to predict when aii<i,;Whc“re ^ 
or the adjkcent" ftiiktkg 

BK. two filCia ymUSI^quite 
> pne the ' 





Ms- 






Crumpled 
inches a year, 


wmt 


in -ten years—lb. ji 

In cither 
that is a fast 

move. The sedetti^ is that iii , ri;^eeiiL,^ 
years the part qf the fault around; i 
Francisco has to move at 

seems to be IqqkedL Tension, in 
Words, is :litcra||y building up and a 
sO^c^^r t6 earthquake in San 

Francisco se^s/jn^itable. 
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Our IHI Chemical Plants include Japan's largest lube 
oil plant. It is the Idemitsu Kosan plant in Chiba, Japan. 
It produces 240,000 kiloliters per year. And in Indonesia 
we are constructing a 100,000-barrels-per-day oil refin¬ 
ery plant. It will be completed by 1971 for the state op¬ 
erated petroleum company, PERTAMINA. Plus for both 
plants the multi-talented technology of the U.S.A.’s 
Foster Wheeler Corporation is entwined with our own. i 



Our IHI boilers help to generate thermal ei^icity i^it^ 
one of the World's largest ther'mal power sti^tlpn^ | 
the port of Yokosuka, Japan. They evaporate more than 
one thousand tons of water per hour anpl generate.a 
whopping 350,000 kilowatts each. You will find our IHI 
boilers overseas, too, helping other nations boost thek 
productivity ... at full steam. ; , ’ • -■ 
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end of this yw* President Nix^n 

wiU as much %i ikn^ 

months in which the withdrawal of 
American trpop's ifian proceed withemt 
risk> while the .arming and training 
(rf afmy and the 

coiit^ can go on. 

^Mn Laiid) the Secret^ of "Defence, 
told two cong^ional committees on 
Tuesday of his confidence that the 
Pxeddent's timetable for withdrawing 
"iroops from Vietnam could he kept. 
This means that the present force of 
335;000ris to be cut to ^84,000 by the 
j^mnin^ of May-*^by which time Mr 
^ixon intends to have announced the 
liexc reduction. Eigraxlentsdif the Nbcon 
doctrine, a term ve^ much in use 
in^the White ftousp,. insist that last 
Cambbdiian operation and this- 
weidc’s incursion into Laos are 
doctrinaliy just as. consistent as the 
troop redactions. The first msdke the 
second possible. As for anybody who 
supposed that the doctrine implied a 
more passive instead of a more active 
strategy, well, he just did not under¬ 
stand President Nixon. 

Casey at bat 

Washington, DC 

President Nixon has finally found 
someone to be the chairman of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission: 
Mr William Casey, a New York lawyer. 
As Mr Casey, who is 58 years old, Jias 
spenr his entire career specialising in 
the field of tax law, his qualifications 
to head the SEC are not glaringly 
apparent. His selection may have come 
by default. Some well-qualified men, 
such as Mr Ralph Saul, the president 
of the American Stock Exchange, are 
known to have refused the job. Others 
who were seeking the post were deemed 
to be too closely identified with one 
element or another of the securities 
business. Mr Casey’s lack of experience 
in the securities industry is not all loss ; 
presumably he also lacks bias and pre¬ 
conceived opinions. Mr Casey himself 
also pointed out, on the one occasion 
.when he ran for public office, in 1966, 
that he had earned all the money he 
could possibly spend in his lifetime and 
that he could therefore be counted 
upon to be honest—not the worst 
qualification for an SEC chairman. 

<His appointment has none the less 
been viewed with some concern by 
those who feel that the securities 
industry needs a firm hand right now. 
While all who know Mr Casey say 
that ij» a man of considerable aoility, 
those liAo are worried about the pre¬ 



Ogsay has hfiS homework cut out 


sent condition of the industry feel that 
the greatest of geniuses could not begin 
to grasp the complexiity of its problems 
in less than a year. In addition, there 
persists a fear that Mr Casey’s main 
qualifications for the job were political. 
He has long been an active fund-raiser 
for the Republicans. During the crucial 
Senate debate in 1969 over money for 
an anti-ballistic missile system, Mr 
Casey rounded up several hundred 
businessmen and lawyers to sponsor 
advertisements in favour of the ABM. 
He contended that he did this on his 
own, not at the request of anyone in 
the Administration, but doubts remain. 

There is not Expected to be any 
serious difficulty about Mr Casey’s 
confirmation by the Senate and thus 
he should be taking over within a few 
weeks. The first test to face him may 
be, paradoxically, what to do about one 
aspect of the present boom in shares, 
on the New York Stock Exchange in 
particular. The inability of many of its 
member firms to handle high volumes 
of business (and volume reached a 
record peak this week) is a problem 
which was not solved during the period 
of recession which the securities 
business has been through. The 
exchange itself seems a little more 
disposed to deal with the problem this 
time round, but the SEC may need 
to crack down on solicitations of busi** 
ness by firms that cannot handle I 
properly what they have already. 

.. y 

Nixon's Millstone ^ 

Complicated as President Nixons 
revenue-sharing plan is, the questibO; 
most asked last week aMr th^ . 


Goiqmittee, that thp^Pr^denfs 
motives are Perhaps Sir Nixbgn 

hopes that his scheme will generate 
su^ enormous impport among the 
hard-pressed states and cities that Mr 
Mills will have to relent. (He has 
conceded that his committee will hold 
hearings on revenue-sharing “ but only 
to kill it.”) Or perhaps—the sceptics’ 
view, held by Mr Mills himself—the 
President wants his plan rejected, 
giving him a stick with which to attack 
the Democrats during next year’s 
preridential election campaign. 

Revenue-sharing, according to the 
Nixon plan, has two parts. One, still 
under preparation, would give the 
states much greater freedom to spend 
$ii billion in federal money, most of 
which now reaches them rigidly 
allocated for specific projects. The 
other, the subject of a presidential 
message last week, is called “ general 
revenue-sharing.” 

Wbat the President recommended 
was that Congress appropriate every 
year a sum equivalent to 1.3 per cent 
of taxable personal income and hand 
it back to the states and cities. The 
amount involved would be about $5 
billion during the first year but would 
rise automatically, as federal tax 
revenues rise in step with the growth 
in the economy. (The revenues of lower 
levels of government, based on sales 
and property taxes, rise much more 
slowly.) The size of each state’s share 
will be based roughly on population. 
But the President also proposed that 
the states which taxed their own 
citizens most heavily should be 
rewarded with more federal aid and 
states which skimped on taxes should 
be penalised accordingly. To encourage 
the states to deal generously with the 
dties, he suggested that they lose 10 
per cent of their share of the federal 
fund if they could not agree, with 
local governments upon a plan for 
apportioning it fairly. 

Mr Nixon tried hard to answer the 
objec^ns to revenue-sharinj^ which Mr 
Mills had aired in ^e 

week befbre (chiefly th^t Ibiyer Jey^ 
of ^ermaoent 

vif 'ffierc wem not strict federal ijcSpntrols 
9i^)r' '^e President belieyed jO^t the 
to be tnip that 

lo(^, .oflj|cials were and them- 

accotmtabl^Uo! the vc^lrs 


were sent to Congress ymst simple: does lor what did with public rrioil^ 
he mean it ? Mr Nixon's than SNttt th^ 

so little chance of passage thej;, fedbi^ government. But Us declaration 

publicly announced opppridon of> politicah ecjh.elons 

most powerful man in CbngrtsK,. by the report 

Wilbur Mills, the chairman of me of a ndn-partisaii study of the compara- 
House of Representatives* Ways and ’ five perfontnances of legislatures which 
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appeared almost th^ same time. 
The survey fouhd that even ^ best 
of legislatures were inefficient and that, 
by and large, they had not been doing 
their jobs satisfactorily. 

None the less^ everybody agrees, that 
states and cities need more money, Mr 
Mills has a plan of his own—to have 
the federal government take over more 
of the expense of public assistance, 
thereby freeing the states and cities 
to spend their money on other pressing 
needs. Conceivably the Democrats 
could steal tlie political prize that Mr 
Nixon is after. 


Threadbare states 

In Boston only the police department 
will be able to take on new people. 
Other departments of city government 
will hire no one, and all employees 
will be asked to follow Mayor Kevin 
White’s lead and take a cut in pay. 
In Jersey City, New Jersey, the Mayor 
says that he may have to shut down 
the schools next month. In Cleveland 
four out of five people in the city’s 
recreation department have lost their 
jobs. Mayor Lindsay of New York 
City has asked the state’s permission 
to allow the city to go de<^er in debt ; 
even so, he will be able to build only 
six of the 42 schools the city’s 
board of education asked for. Large 
American cities, whose revenues from 
property and sales taxes are rising more 
slowly than their expenses, particularly 
for public assistance and for higher 
salaries for policemen, firemen, dust¬ 
men and teachers, are going so deeply 
into the red that they are simply 
having to give up some .services that 
they used to provide. 

The state governments cannot do 
much to help. Governor Nelson Rocke¬ 
feller of New York told Mayor Lind¬ 
say that the city could expect no more 
from the state next year than has been 
allotted to it (about $1.9 billion), no 
matter how bad its plight. Governor 
Rockefeller’s $8.5 billion budget itself 
boldly avoided cutting back on any¬ 
thing ; instead it proposed raising taxes 
by the largest amount in the state’s 
history. The proposed rise—$1.1 billion 
to be collected from almost every con¬ 
ceivable source of tax, from incomes 
to cigarettes, cars and whiskey—is as 
large as the entire state budget was in 
1950. Governor Rockefeller’s motives 
were transparent ; he wanted to make 
it clear that federal funds, on 
an even more lavish scale than was sug¬ 
gested by President Nixon, were needed 
to help states and cities to meet their 
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obligations. In California, Governor 
Ronald Reagan, in a similar predica¬ 
ment, took the opposite course. He held 
the state’s $6.7 billion budget in 
balance by making an $800 million 
cut in the state’s health and social 
services and by asking for no increases 
for education. Still, California may rurt 
short. 

The story is the same in state after 
state and city after city as the budgets 
for the new financial year are revealed. 
The new Governor of Pennsylvania, 
Mr Milton Shapp, has announced that 
the state will run out of cash in a 
matter of days and has asked for new 
taxes, including the state’s first income 
tax (of 5 per cent). Connecticut too 
may have an income tax for the first 
time. The problem is that while the 
deficits are real and the long-range 
solution dear—federal aid in some 
form or other—the politicians at state 
and city levels cannot always face their 
own unpleasant duty to impose taxes. 
Mayor Stokes of Cleveland has just 
seen the voters there reject an income 
tax for the second time. 


Free on Monday 

That Monday morning feeling is 
beginning to become a memory of the 
past. Next week work starts on Tues¬ 
day for many Americans after the first 
of four neW diree-day weekends. Under 
a new holiday timetable for employees 
of the federal government Congress has 
moved the official celebration of George 
Washington’s birthday from February 
22 nd, where it has been for over 
200 years, to the third Monday in 
February. Three other federal holidays 
have been moved permanently to 
Mondays: Memorial Day, Veterans’ 
Day and Columbus Day, which 
becomes a legal holiday for the fii^st 


timet 

new breaks, for 
industry U ,expected tp 
Adding tbe edd midTWftek bolidayg 
to the weekend maltei seme tp ^1 but^ 
the traditionaUrts; 

birthdays should be. celelmted. whw 
they occurred ai;id ,not when they ajfe 
convenient. The leisure,, and (ravel 
industries especially will ,fr^ 

the new system. So 
is the long weekend bec<^ir^g/^tbat 
more and more companies .are 
studying the advantages of the fodr- 
day week all the, year ^und^j ; i 
So far only 6p firms—ripiostly smje^er 
ones—have adopted tl\e shorter 
But the results have beq;;\.encpurs^g;i|ig, 
enough to tempt the Chrysler 
tion and the United Autompbite 
Workers to look into the whole ques¬ 
tion and for the United Steelworkers 
union to add it |to, the list of its 
demands for its new contract. The 
high rate of absenteeism at each wd 
of the week which is usual during the 
normal five-day week has dropped 
sharply, productivity and efficiency 
have increased, turnover of staff is 
down, recruiting is easier, employees 
save on their travelling time and costs 
and women especially welcome an 
extra day at home. 

But it is not all as good as it sounds. 
The shorter week does not mean that 
employees have to work any less. They 
are expected to put in the same num- 
Ijer of hours in fewer days. This means 
a long working day, perhaps as much 
as 10 hours. On a monotonous 
assembly line such a long stretch can 
seem never-ending. Employees havi? 
also complained about the increased 
pressure of work and are worried about 
rates of pay and overtime scales. But 
the great question is how people \Yilj 
use their extra leisure time. Ma.ny 
suspect that they will just take a 
second job. 

'’Wash the wind'' 

President Nixon, quptejd Murder in 
the Cathedral ” as h<^,s^nthis message 
on the environment to Congress, Bijit 
unlike T. S. Eliot, he had plans, as wejl, 
to clean the water, subdue‘tbe noise, 
make better use of lapd, preserve 
historic sites, expand spaces and 
to get the environmentalists and. the 
electric generating companies to lie 
dowh together. By the acid test of the 
money to be spent in the next 
year, which bpgin^ iq July, the, main 
ush wiU be against water pQl^^dop. 
tahdaras of water quality arc to, pc 
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6ktended to navlgadble watei^ in the 
eontinentii^'United States and grantt 
to cities* to build plants for the treat¬ 
ment of sewage' arc to absorb the 
lion^s share of the money requested for 
the new Environmental Protection 
Agency. EPA wtaild be given power 
to ittipqse reaWy heavy fines on pollu¬ 
ters who repeat' theit crime: up to 
$25,000 a day. 

Even mote alarming, particularly 
to the generators of electricity, is the 
proposal for a tax, still somewhat 
vague, on emissions of sulphur oxides, 
which the President’s advisers Consider 
to be the most serious of all air pollu¬ 
tants. Like the tax on leaded petrol, 
for which the President is once more 
asking CbUgress, the sulphur tax is 
designed to give industry an economic 
incentive to clean up the air. But a 
commercial cure for emissions of 
sulphur is not just round the corner 
and, when it comes, seems certain to 
be expensive. One estimate puts the 
cbst of control at $2.5 billion. Indus¬ 
tries which think that they would 
rather pay the tax heard this week, 
hovVever, that EPA wants strict stan¬ 
dards for emissions of sulphur, effec¬ 
tive in 1975 ; under these they might 
be required to close down if pollution 
reached an emergency stage. 

EPA*s powers are to be extended in 
a number of directions. It will set 
standards for the noise which construc¬ 
tion and transport equipment may 
make and require goods sold in inter¬ 
state .commerce to carry labels speci- 

K how many decibels they emit. 

rol of pesticides is to be tightened 
lip and the appeal process streamlined ; 
EPA will be able to halt the sale of 
pesticides which violate the law. EPA 
will also have power, if Congress 
agrees, to restrict the use of new sub¬ 
stances which EPA considers dan¬ 
gerous. The states are also l>eing 
encouraged, indeed pressed, to assume 
new powers over underground and 
surface mining, which does so much 
damage to the landscape ; to.take over 
from local governments control over 
the u.se of land ; and to %t up agencies, 
which may be regional, Jo balance the 
demands of electric power against 
cnyironmentol needs. The, dectricity 
^mpanies which have been complain¬ 
ing that they ^re held tip by the pro¬ 
tests of envirbhmentalists will have to 
give the^ commissions ten-year 
projections of their needs for new sites. 

All this is a big order for Congress, 
but where the environment is con¬ 
cerned Congress has a large appetite. 
Last yj^^t tried hard to make the 
Adminuntion spend more on fighting 
pollutimf ft‘ ihay try agaih. 


AMEMOAM StmVEY 

House de'KIbtirati' 

A Uttle bii^eze has been stirring the 
cobwebs in ^the House of Represen-^^ 
tatives, arousing hop^ that in two 
years, oftnaybe four, it may be strong 
enough tQ blow^ away the septua¬ 
genarian chairmen of committees and 
the undemocratic rules which too often 
frustrate the majority. It is true that 
Mr John, McMillan, a 72-year-old 
reactionary from a small town in South 
Carolina, was confirmed for another 
two years in his long-held chairman¬ 
ship of the committee which deals with 
the affairs of the capital, of which the 
population is now three-quarters 
black. But for the first time all the 
Democrats in the House had a chance 
to vote on the issue and he was upheld 
by a vote of only I2i5 to 96. Mr 
McMillan professed to be undisturbed 
and even hinted that he would cut 
down the number of his subcommittees 
so that all could be controlled by his 
cronies. But he has had a warning that 
he may not always be able to rely on 
seniority—the practice of giving 
committee chairmanships to the 
ineml^ers with the longest service—to 
protect him. Another battle, to put a 
Minnesota liberal instead of a 
Louisiana conservative in a vacancy on 
the important Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee, was lost by only eight votes. 

The new Speaker, Mr Carl Albert, 
is showing himself more sympathetic 
than was his predecessor to the 
interests and ambitions 01 new 
members and young liberals. Because 
the ratio of Derhocrats to Republicans 
on committees has been raised and 
because the size of the Appropriations 
Committee has been increased (against 
the wishes of its conservative chairman) 
four liberels have found themselves on 
this powerful body, including its first 
black member. Mrs Shirley Chisholm, 
who sipeaks . for nearly ^1-black 
Bedford-Stuyvesant in Brooklyn,^ won 
the place she wanted on the Labour 
and Education Committee, after 
having served a dreary stint on 
Veterans’ Affairs. Mr Herman Badillo, 
the House’s first Puerto Ripan member, 
joined her there, though only after 
raising a rumpus over being assigned to 
the Agriculture Committee, where his 
experience of urban problems would 
have been wasted. 

The Republican^ are also sj^aring 
out powr a little more fairly. No 
Republican may now hold tfie position 
of top-ranking member (who would 
step into the chsurmansbip were the 
to be ^^pturea by the 
Republicahs) on more than one com¬ 
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mittee. But the R^Ufalkans ishoived 
themsdves ah enemy of reformf when 
they joined’ southern Democrats' to 
uphold the arbitrary powers Of the 
Rules Committee to keep legislation off 
the floor. The Republicans, and their 
President, tnay come to regret this. 


Trains again 

It has all happened too many times 
before. Once again • negotiations 
between the railways and the unions 
have broken down. Once again the 
large and powerful Brotherhood of 
Railway and Airline Clerks has called 
for a natiQnaj, strike—this time oh 
March isu Once again President 
Nixon has asked Congress for more 
effective legislation to prevent strikes 
in the transport industries. It was only 
last December that the clerks, the 
United Transportation Union and two 
other smaller unions struck against 
the railways in a dispute over wages 
and rules of work. They were imme¬ 
diately ordered back to work by a court 
injunction and by Congress. In a com¬ 
promise move Congress also granted the 
trade unions a retroactive pay 
increase of 13.5 per cent but failed to 
act on the recommendations to reform 
restrictive practices which were put 
forward by a presidential board. 

. The two smaller unions have since 
reached a tentative agreement with the 
railways but the other two battle on ; 
the clerks are holding out for more 
pay and the UTU is fighting against 
reforms in the rules of work. Now a 
fifth union, the signalmen, demanding 
more pay, has also called for a strike. 

Under the President’s proposed legis¬ 
lation he would be able to extend th^ 
length of the cooling-off period ; take 
over the operation of some of the 
railways and appoint a neutral panel 
which would select the best of the 
last offers made by either side in a 
dispute as the final binding contract. 
Under the new law labour disputes on 
the railways and the airlines would no 
longer be dealt with under the Rail¬ 
way. Labour Act but would epme under 
the Ta/t-Hartley Act which governs 
disputes in other major industries. 

Both the unions and the railways are 
opposed to the new legislation and last 
year Congress did not consider the 
situation ui^ent ^ough even to hold 
hearings oh the President’s proposals. 
This year, the whole issue promises 
to get . a better airing. A Senate, com¬ 
mittee has promised to hold hearings. 
Both the railways apd the union are 
preparing their owp strike legislation 
ror Congress to consider. 
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The motor industry asks a lot from steel tube 
these days. 

H igher standards of safety and performance 
demand higher standards of manufacture. 

Which often demands the development of 
superior materials. 

Or even a whole new manufacturing concept. 

And that's only the beginning. 


Components for companies like BLMC, 

Chrysler U.K.. Ford and Vauxhall must be produced 
in large quantity as well as high quality. 

Here are four examples of the work of the Steel 
Tube Division for the motor industry. 

Why not ask us to come and talk to you. 

We think we can help you. Please turn over 



Tube Investments Ltd an advanced engineering group 
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The good tube suMe 


If you want to compile a 
comprehensive directory of experts 
in the various facets of steel tube 
manufacture, you will probably find 
yourself writing down the names 
listed here. 

These are the companies that 
make up the Steel Tube Division. 

If you're uncertain about which 
company to contact with an 
enquiry, or would like to know how 
the Steel Tube Division can open 
up new opportunities for you to 
exploit, contact our Director of 
Marketing Services. 


Accles & Pollock Ltd. 

Alma 8- National Tube Co. Ltd. 
TheChesterfieldTubeCo. Ltd. 
Cheswick 8 Wright Ltd. 

Fulton (Tl) Ltd. 

Helliwells Ltd. 

Howell 8 Co. Ltd. 

Markland Scowcroft (Sales) Ltd. 
Reynolds Tube Co. Ltd. 

Richards 8 Ross Ltd. 

Rollo*Hardy 8 Co. Ltd. 

Ti Stainless Tubes Ltd. 

Tube Products Ltd. 

Tubes Ltd. 

Weldless Steel Tube Co. Ltd. 

Tl (Export) Ltd. 



Tl House Five Ways Birmingham 16 Tel: 021-454 4838 Telex: 338031/4 
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Not just an old-fashioned 
millionaire _ 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 
By Joseph Frazier Wall. 

Oxford University Press. 

1,137 pages. £6 10s. 

Andrew Carnegie gave away 
$350,695,653 during his Metime. Since 
his death in 1919 as much again has 
been expended by the charities he 
begat, and today the Carnegie Cor¬ 
poration of New York has total assets 
of another $350 million. Such astro¬ 
nomical sums are what, inevitably, one 
first remembers of Carnegie, capitalist 
extraordinary. Yet there was so much 
more to the man whom his friend 
Mark Twain nicknamed “ St. 
Andrew.” Just how much more is hard 
work finding out, for books of nearly 
1,200 pages in lengtjh are, thank 
heavens, rare birds even^ these .days. 
But Professor Wall’s herculean effort 
has been well worth while. < 

Carnegie the generous philanthrop¬ 
ist, and Carnegie the ruthless steel- 
master, can be dismissed comparatively 
easily as part of a familiar, if vanished, 
rags-to-riches trans-Atlantic dream. 
Even to Scotland, still proud of the 
penniless weaver’s lad from Dunferm¬ 
line who founded America’s first 
billiomdollar corporation, Carnegie’s 
story might now appear as success 
carried to. excess. (One of Professor 
Wall’s odder solecisms, incidentally, is 
to describe the poor but-and-ben where 
Carnegie was born as a “ duplex ” 
cottage.) 

“ St. Andrew ” is now revealed as 
something more than the patron 
saint of the self-made man. Radicalism 
in its purest sense is the gold 
that gleams through the dross 
of the author’s desperately detailed 
accounts of Carnegie’s business coups, 
some straightforwa^ but many tangled 
if not twisted, which took him 
to the top of the Victorian money pile. 
Even the terrible Homestead steel mill 
strike of 1892, when Pittsburgh, and 
then the whole world, watched 
horrified as Carnegie stayed on holiday 
in Scotland while his locked-out men 
fought, and killed, the Pinkerton strike¬ 
breakers, cannot destroy this new 



Carnegie: successful seim ? 

image. The liberalism that neither his 
deals nor his wealth could eradicate 
stayed with Carnegie all his life. 
His Chartist grandfather shared 
rowdy platforms with William Cobbett. 
Carnegie himself aided Lincoln in the 
Civil War, funded Gladstone, and 
finally left a legacy for John Bums 
and a $10,000 pension for Lloyd 
George. 

Libraries, scholarships, foundations 
and of course New York's Carnegie 
Hall (he wanted to call it “ The Music 
Hall ” but was told that no British 
orchestras would deign to play in a 
music hall) are the things which one 
has grown used to remembering 
Carnegie by. The author adds his own 
touches to this picture: Carnegie was 
presented with the freedom of 57 
British towns, a haul of civic honours 
greater even than Winston Churchill’s. 
And Carnegie could not conceive of 
an order of society where wealth could 
be distributed beyond a fortunate-^ 
and hard-working—few. Yet he took 
as his living idol Herbert Spencer ; 
he preached republicanism to some¬ 
what shocked British audiences ; and 
he certainly must be the richest man 
ever to have been given an ovation by 




the^Gbflgow Tiato Couivpi]. 
foresaw the inevitelile rise 
and cotisideirisil the Victorian 
efforts i thei^ /p^ and 
’This isi not a hoek to be 
sitdngi dven by ^e ^moA ODOfiitned 
insomniaio, but a nedtSdutUe 
qI die Cantqpe behind / faigadt 
erected ^^byck^vehdonal.^^ " 
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Thd appearance <rf 
Brooke’s' ** The House of 'Cortdlbm, 
1754-1770” in 1964 launched the 
long-awaited officiad ” History of Far"- 
liameht,” but it is only with the present 
publication of Romney Sedgwick’s 
two voluihes that the history is Coir- 
tihued. The complete collation- of 
biographies and the details of consti¬ 
tuencies and elections provide an 
essential, ^ unrivalled basis for recort- 
stnicting the' eighteendi century scene. 
Indeki, while the app^rance of 
Namier and Brooke^s eariier volumes 
was greeted with admiration and 
approval, their welcome was yet tinged 
with resentment and envy. The whole 
undertaking was too grandiose ih con¬ 
ception and too thorough in execution 
to win the affection of historianS| 
especially . those, who die hugd 
monster housed in Tavistock Square 
(the History of Parliament Trust) 
eating into their period, ingesting cnor-j 
mous quantitief of data pf ^ich 
they had been too lazy to find for 
themselves) and spewing results with 
such computer-like efficiency that the 
conclusions reached appeared to be 
beyond dispute. 

By now the carping criticisms 
appear to have abated. The “ N 
B ” is essentially part pf the ei^ti^nth 
century historian’s survival wL Itai 
undeniable value has already^ beei^ 
demonstrated in books and ^ articles.^ 
Tar from sinking the ihdividda| histo¬ 
rian without trace, the “History of Par^ 
liement ” volumes saved the researpKer 
time and trouble and establi^ed hie 
work immediately upon an empirical 
foundation. , 

Furthermore, the biographies andj 
election det^ls stimulate rather tham 
deter further re^arch and ftplher 
thought. The happy presence .of the, 
massive tomes of Namier and Biropkd 
—and now Sedgewick-—positively wi-j 
courages a yet more detailed examixia-j 
tion of what was happening in the! 
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constituencies. A complete picture of 
eighteenth century politics can only 
emerge when electoral politics are 
engrafted into the electoral structure, 
when the work of agents, committees 
and clubs has been more thoroughly 
investigated, when the techniques 
rather than the results of canvassing 
and intimidation have been explored 
and, finally, when the relationship of 
local electoral (and not only parlia¬ 
mentary) politics to the local commu¬ 
nity have boen defined. 

Definitive though these volumes are 
in their way, nevertheless mo^t of the 
})roblems and controversies which have 
dominated the study of eighteenth cen¬ 
tury political history still appear to be 
with us. To many, one of the most 
interesting conclusions to emerge from 
Sedgewick’s volumes is on the role and 
significance of ]>olitical parties. In the 
first half of the century there was a 
real difference between Whigs and 
'l ories. The l ories really were a party ; 
a party, moreover, which was at times 
actively engaged in attempts to restore 
the Stuarts by intrigues with foreign 
powers. Not that they are to be casti¬ 
gated for this. It was the. Whigs, 
especially Walpole, who, with their 
violent proscription of their enemies, 
drove them to such extremes. Jacobit- 
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The traditional image of the tax haven 
as a sun-soaked paradise for millionaires 
has given way in the past 20 years 
before the increasingly important role 
they have come to play in the 
development of multinational companies. 
Most important, tax havens have 
provide4 a. favourable basis for the 
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mutual funds. QER Special No. 8 
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Watpofis^ Commons: under investigation 


ism, we learn, appears to have ^ had 
greater persistence over a wider 
geographical area than we have hither¬ 
to ijuspected. Its disappearance after 
the forty-five and a futile flirtation 
with Prince Frederick represents, we 
are told,, not only the collapse of the 
Tory pirty but of party distinctions 
themselves. 

It was the oppojsition Whigs.and not 
the Tories whq'jhad pioneered the 
processes which tmderjDinned the party 
developments of the reign of George 
III. Here Mr Sedgewick’s volumes go 
a long way towards confirming the 
theories of the late Professor Ford 
concerning the procedural and organi¬ 
sational developments among the 
opposition. The disappearance of the 
Tories in the 1750s and 1760s does not 
imply that party development was 
stillborn. Party development was in the 
hands of those who had since 1715 
always furthered it, the opposition 
Whigs. 

So far has the pendulum swung 
from the anti-Whig interpretation of 
eighteenth century history that it is 
essential to find in these volumes a 
defence of Macaulay’s theory of the 
development of a two-party system 
between 1689 and 1714. It is not less 
surprising to find Burke, of all people, 
quoted with some approval. Yet the 
pendulum may be .swinging too far. 
The extent to which Namier’s own 
theories of eighteenth century politics 
and party should be amended is not 
made explicit in Mr Sedgewick’s pages. 
Much is left to the reader to decide 
for himself. But material for some 
revision of older views now exists. The 
required reinterpretation is not here 
provided. 

Of course Mr Sedge wick is not 
writing a constitutional history of 


Member? of 

^ ttiptir d^tion are his ijriiteEvf On 
;» <he latter it rnay be said that 
' treatment of general elections W; ras 
satisfactory than that of Mr Brooke in 
the later period. On the other hand, 
the charge that the later volumes con¬ 
tained nothing about Parliament ” is 
effectively silenced here by the inclu¬ 
sion of a useful section on parliamen¬ 
tary procedure. 

The arrangement of the introductory 
survey in the first volume is as un¬ 
wieldy as its contents at times are 
frustratingly incomplete. Perhaps with 
an eye on the kind of audience reached 
by the paperback edition of the intro¬ 
ductory survey of Mr Brooke’s volumes, 
Mr Sedgewick will extend and develop 
his arguments for publication in a 
cheaper form. There is so much in the 
biographies and the constituency sec¬ 
tions which is suggestive and interest¬ 
ing, but which is not taken up in the 
introductory survey. But there is some 
danger of this material escaping the 
kind of reader who will hardly invest 
£22 in what are essentially the profes¬ 
sional historian’s reference books. 

Privacy threatened 

THE PRIVATE COMPANY TODAY 
By A. J. Merrett and M. E. Lehr. 
Gower Press. 82 pages. 50s. 

I'hc tribulations of the family firm 
have long been a familiar subject for 
lament, by both the Confederation of 
British Industry and the Tory party. 
This is not wholly surprising as most 
of the CBI’s members are, euphemis¬ 
tically, “ medium-sized ” firms, and the 
Tory j>arty gets a lot of its funds from 
. . . well, the virtues of personal enter¬ 
prise, providing for oneself and one’s 
family, come close to the Tory party’s 
heart. What has never been demon¬ 
strated before is the special economic 
contribution and significance of the 
family firm. This is where the findings 
and views of Professor Merrett and his 
research team break new ground. 

They concentrate on the private 
company. Many family firms are in 
fact public companies even today ; 
others are not incorporated at all. 
The private companies provide 
25-30 per cent of all business profits 
arising in Britain^This is not surpris¬ 
ing, bearing in mind the vast number 
of small, fairly small and very small 
private firm.si What is surprising is 
that 10 per cent of the whole total is 
contributed by about 2,000 big private 
companies (with profits • of £50,000 
or more)i often of national or inter- 
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national stature > . Pilkin^on*s and 
S. J^earao^ <sinoe gone public); Little- 
Welfeptne Foundation' and 
ftatish^ vTi^n Fiodu<s^ in ch^inicaUi; 
the CKy^n (including Kub^** 

cry Owct), T)a>5^ Brown (induding 
Asfioft' Martin) and' Ferranti in engi¬ 
neering ; and Sain^uiy’s all had assets 
d £35 million Qy?inOref.^ija 1967. So .^e 
researchers took a. sariiple of 3it of 
these companies, and coi;npared their 
profitability, industry by industry, with 
public companies’. 

In II out of 15 industries the private 
companies had the higher return. In 
two of the remaining four, textiles and 
electricial engineering, the public 
companies were markedly different in 
character from the private ones. But 
higher efficiency is the only factor that 
can explain the l)etter return on assets 
of the private companies in the other 
II industries, including 12.fi per cent 
against 7.1 per cent (metal manufac¬ 
ture) and 14.0 per rent against 9.7 
per cent (food), even though it is the 
private companies that have an incen¬ 
tive to understate thdir profits. 

Large private companies, in the 
autliors’ view, have a unique role to 
play : in maintaining competition 
(they cannot easily be Ixmglit up) ; in 
innovation (the ma^ageln^^t is risking 
its own money, ratlier than that of 
distant widows and insurance cujnpan- 
irs ; it will therefore take more risks, 
but be more concerned with the out¬ 
come) ; and (more arguably), under less 
pressure for immediate results, they 
can take a longer-term view. Smaller 
private companies also liave a special 
lole to play in industries where there 
are diseconomies of scale. 

The threat to the private company 
comes not from technology nor from 
economics, but from tax. Wealth taxes 
in Britain, in their various forms, yield 
£840 million a year. Chief of these 
is estate duty, the top rate of which 
is 80 per cent. Comparable figures are 
France (20 per cent), west Germany 
(15 per cent), Netherlands (17 per cent), 
Norway (35 per cent), Sweden (60 per 
cent)—for members of the immediate 
family. Rates in America are around 
half of those in Britain. Also, unlike 
America, Britain levies capital gains 
tax on death (which is deemed to he 
a means of “ disposing ” of property). 
For an estate of £17,500, this raises 
the effective death duty rate from 10.7 
to 27 per cent, that bn one of £150,000 
from 53.1 per cent to. 61.7 per cent. 
The capital gains tax alone, from 1962 
to 1969, amounted to a levy of . 72 per 
cent on the typical investor’s real gains. 
British tax rates reflect a concept of 


faPQita 

“equity ? that,is wildly froip 

the idea of equity almost anyyyhere 
else in the world on either side of the 
irqn curtain, excepting po^ibiy China. 
The possibility now though is that^ by 
hounding private companies on to the 
stock exchange or into liquidation, 
governments are stifling not only one 
of the most dynamic forces in the 
economy, but one which is nianifestly 
given far greater freedom in the faster 
growing economies of the continent, 
not to mention Ainerica and Japan. 


Women in love _ 

THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN 

By Elizabeth Mavor. 

Michael Joseph. 238 pages. 50s. 

From the very first, prurient curiosity 
was at the centre of tlie widespread 
interest in the ladies of Llangollen : 
were tliey, or weren't they ? Certainly 
it was not only the flaunting of 
parental authority that upset their 
families when these two sprigs of the 
Irish ascendancy, one in her late 
thirties and the other some 16 years 
younger, determined to leave home and 
live together. 'Lhe General Kveninq 
Post delicately smeared them with 
peiA'ersity in 1790, and their lives did 
not give that paper iJie lie. 'Lliey shared 
home, emotions and bed ; their clothes 
were eccentric, to say the least. After 
their death, tradition did not play 
down the extent of their attachment. 
Colette’s translation of their behaviour 
into 1930 tenns was that 
I'hey would own a car, wear dungarees, 
smoke (igarettes, have short hair, and 
there would be a bar in their apartment. 
Would Sarah Ponsonby still know how 
to remain silent? Perhaps with the aid 
of crossword puzzles. Ideanor Butler 
would curse as she jacked up the <'ar 
and would have her breasts amputated. 
Elizabeth Mavor is not so crude; she 
does not label them as perverts. And on 
the evidence such restraint is admirable. 
In Eleanor Butler’s journals and 
Sarah Ponsonby’s letters, unpublished 
material drawn on for the first time 
in this e.xcellent biography, she has. 
found no direct proof of a sexual rela¬ 
tionship. It may be, as she say.s, that the 
evidence is there, in some sort of code, 
but not proof. She is remarkably clear¬ 
sighted on the essence of their romantic 
friendship. On the one hand she 
emphasises what no reader of Jane 
Austen could fail to be aware of, how 
drenched with emotion, how like a 
schoolgirl crush, so many ordinary 
female friendships of that period were ; 
on the other she point.s. out, that in 
European convents of, the time, where 
Eleanor Butler, the older and the odder 





of the two, was brought up, lesbiahi^ 
was rife. Either way, there is some¬ 
thing peculiarly touching, • if ; also 
peculiar, about the explicit intensity 
of their afifectiun for each other^ .\vhich 
endured all their lives. 

Yet it is not only as,a sexual detec: 
tive puzzle that their reputation made 
them famous ; in a century of slow and 
difficult communications it is extra¬ 
ordinary how many people found their 
way to the ladies’ five-roonied cottage 
in Wales. Tb he sure^ they belonged 
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tn^i^'charojied circle of the aristocracy, 
poverty and Ir^akishness to 
a]^Wtain extent.pegate^hese advan- 
Ug^^ WeHingfe^s acquaintance was 
not so surpnsfig, as another member 
of the dose-knit ii|cendancy, but the 
fnen^ip of WoitW<n>rth, Sou^ey and 
Jb||^,AVed||WOO<k'f u more surprising. 

libgj^njoyed a brief springtime 
4^ the' tvUn of that century ; combined 
with the fashion and passion for 
idyllic couttiry retreats) it. oipught the 
Ikdies both tolerant^ and ^a' pertain 
amount of 'at^miratidn. ' indeed 
their scholarship was admirable, hnd 
they read prpdigioijtfly.. They were 
not rich, dotty ladies in^lging an 
emo^onal if not sexual whim. The 
prdtfucts of unhappy childhoods, they 
made the best of their lives and strange 
nature.s on a small .state pension. 

Late middle age 

THE WAR IN THE YEMEN 

By Edgar O'Ballance. 

Faber. 218 pages. 45s. 

There will be an election in the Yemen 
in March. Almost anywhere else in 
the world electing members of a 
national assembly would hardly be note- 
" worthy, hut for the Yemen it is a 
remarkably significant development. 
The civil war l>etween the republican 
government and the royalists^ which 
started when army officers ousted the 
Imam in 1962, ended only nine 
months ago. The present government 
of republicans, mellowed and wiser 
after ten years of power, and former 
followers of Imam Mohammed 
al-Badr, who have abandoned the royal 
family, are striving to bring their coun¬ 
try into the twentieth century. They 
have learnt to their cost the dangers 
of entanglement in inter-Arab rivalries 
and have understood how easily the 
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Yemen could, become a pawn in the 
wider east^west confrontation.. They 
are looking now for economic and 
technical aid from the west to counter¬ 
balance the influence the Soviet Union 
and China have gained through their 
aid programmes. They have set their 
sights on establishing the first liberal 
democracy in the Arab world. 

The Yemen is worth watching. 
Major Edgar O’Ballance has provided 
ah excellent preface to the country's 
future progress with this book, the first 
comprehensive account of the civil 
war which on one level was an extended 
medieval feud but on another an 
attempt by President Nasser of Egypt 
to carry the Arab revolution into Saudi 
Arabia and beyond. Major O’Ballance’s 
record of these war years is a straight¬ 
forward account of the conditions and 
events that led a group of officers to 
overthrow the tyrannical Imam and of 
the course of the ensuing war. He has 
seen through the smokescreen of senti¬ 
mental propaganda which, particularly 
in the western press, depicted a good 
and brave king fighting from moun¬ 
tain caves to free his country from 
Nasser’s occupying forces. Before the 
revolution the Yemen was in the grip 
of a ruthless and barbaric tyranny. 
During the war the republican leader 
Abdullah as-Sallal adopted similar 
methods to retain his own power. Both 
President Nasser and King Faisal of 
Saudi Arabia used the warring Yemeni 
factions for their own ends, and to 
extricate himself from an intolerable 
burden Nasser finally arranged the 
overthrow of his puppet, as-Sallal. 

It is not a pretty story, but the author 
does not try to whitewash anyone or 
any faction. It is a pity that he did 
not wait a little longer before publish¬ 
ing, for the last chapter should have 
been the final peace agreement of 1969. 
Nevertheless it is a valuable, and most 
readable, account of the last years of 
the Yemen’s age-long imprisonment in 
the middle ages. 

Short list 


Commonwealth: A History of the 
British Commonwealth of Natioils by 
H. Duncan Hall (Van Nostrand, £10). 
Although massive in its physical pro¬ 
portions, this book is rather more cir¬ 
cumscribed in content than its sub-title 
would suggest. The author, whose 
career has brought him into the affairs 
of international bodies ranging from 
the League of Nations to the Common¬ 
wealth Parliamentary CouiKil, has 
set out specifically to describe the evo¬ 
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The Commonwealth dub, 1949 


lution of the Commonwealth’s 
mechanisms and procedures rather 
than to deal fully with its member 
nations. And his time scale virtually 
comes to an end with the Common¬ 
wealth’s ) acceptance of India’s 
decision to adopt a republican consti¬ 
tution in 1949. 

The Atlantic Fantasy by David Calleo 
(Johas Hopkins Press, 67s). This'is 
one of those respectable books on 
foreign policy which are both dani 
gerous and destructive. It is an attack 
on the American involvement with 
Nato. It is a lively polemic. It makes 
some good hits, not least at the 
Americans’ love of institutionalisation. 
Some of its arguments are dubious, not 
least in the calculations of relative 
military strengths. That the relations 
between the United States and western 
Europe will alter in the coming decade, 
that western Europe will have to play 
a greater part in its own defence and 
that the Nato alliance will have to be 
re-shaped are undeniably common¬ 
places. But the changes will have to 
be—and, indeed, will be—more subtle 
than Mr Calleo proposes. 

Forward Exchange Intervention edited 
by Eric B. Chalmers (Hutchinson, 255). 
Was the British defence of sterling 
through the forward exchange market 
in the three years,that finally ended in 
the 1967 devaluation right or wrong ? 
This book brings together a discussion 
originally carried out in the West¬ 
minster Bank Review. Mr Peter Oppen- 
heimer, in a non-proven y^rdict, says 
that there is no reason why support of 
the forward rate should have predict¬ 
able effects on sterling.one way or.the 
other Mr Henry Goldstein, on the 
other hand, thinks the fault was that 
the British authorities did not carry 
out their policy hpldly enough. (Both 
agree on the preferability of devalua¬ 
tion.) Mr Paul. Einzig, while siding 
with Mr Oppenheimer pn forward 
exchange intervention, would have 
liked to have seen a tougher domestic 
policy to put Britain’s balance of trade 
right ’ 
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Hopes for saving the Rolls-Royce RB 211 jet could founder on the fact that tKe 
engine now costs something like 20 per cent more than its competitors 




The engine’s chance of survival, and with it 18,000 
jobs in Rolls-Royce and another 20,000 in associated 
factories up and down the country* turns on the willing- 
ne^ of customer airlines to pay a higher price than the 
one they originally contracted for in 1968, but* at the 
figures now being quoted, it is doubtful if they will want 
to. The Chancellor of the Exchequer told the Commons 
on Monday night, ini the first of the week’s two debates 
on the collapse of Rolls-Royce, that the engine’s cost 
had gone up from the £350,000 at which it was being 
offered for sale in 1968 to an estimated £460,000 now. 
If, said Mr Barber (repeating what Mr Frederick 
Corfield, Minister of Aviation Supply, had told the Com¬ 
mons on the previous Thursday), Rolls-Royce went 
ahead and supplied the^ Lockheed company with the 
540 engines ordered at 1968 prices, the company would 
lose at least £60 million. 

This alone is not what made Rolls-Royce bankrupt 
last week, but it could be what eventually kills the 
RB 211 engine. At the new price of £460,000 it will 
cost, pound for pound of jet thrust, 20 per cent more 
than the going market rate for a jet of that size, which 
must make airlines markedly reluctant to re-negotiate 
their contracts with Rolls-Royce. It is on the airlines’ 
willingness to re-negotiate, and at the same time to waive 
any penalties for late delivery or below-standard per¬ 
formance, that the RB 211’s future depends. As things 
stood before. Rolls-Royce asked for the appointment of 
a receiver, the company would have had to pay them 
£50 million in compensation if delivery was six months 
late^ which is the least it was going to be, and more for 
each subsequent month. It, is bad enough being asked 
to pass up this compensation* but then to accept an engine 
that is not competitive could add insult to injury. 

The figures do not encourage optimism* The market 
for medium-range jets has split equally between Lockheed, 
with 110 orders, and McDonnell-DouglaSi ^yith up- 
McDonnell-Douglas uses General Electric jets , that are 
slightly bigger than the Rolls-Royce RB an and these 
cost, 4t fche time the*RB 1211 Was going for £350,000, just 
under £400,000 each. DC los with engin^ bought at 
this price will start to be. delivered this siua^mer., New 
customers—which include any; buyers rior the European 
air bus, which has the same - engincr-rwill pay around 
£417,oooif This isi the,equivalent pef.pound 


of jet thrust, against £10.90 for the Rolls-Royce engine 
if it comes up to specification and around £11.50 if it 
does not. Engines are a big item in running dosts ; air¬ 
lines have to budget for spares equal to about onc^ird 
of the purchase price every year. It seems a fair pitsumjp- 
tion that airlines will therefore not be willing i to 
re-negotiate at such* penal prices unless they are desperate. 
What desperation would drive them to this ? , . 

Competition is the only conceivable spun Three of 
the four main customers for the Lockheed Tristar arc 
American domestic airlines operating on the moat cut¬ 
throat routes in the world. One of them, Trans World 
Airlines, has turned in another year of huge losses rand 
the other two, Eastern and Delta, are also under pressure. 
None is short of seats, rather the contrary, but all relied 
on the Tristar, which is one of the new generation of 
wide-bodied jumbos, to match the competition from the 
equally wide-bodied DC 10. 

These airlines do have a number of options beside 
acceding meekly to the British demand to re-negotiate 
the Rolls-Royce contract. They can ask Ix)ckheed to 
install a different engine, which will lose them at least a 
year and cost a great deal of money. Or they can ordet 
DC 10s, and take their place at the end of a queue that 
could delay delivery for two or more years. They can even 
fall back on Boeing, which could ^apt its 
original long-range jumbo 747 to short ranges and ^^liyer 
this well within 12 months. All these options have to 
weighed against anything Rolls-Royce can offer. ? 

On .Thursday, while the receiver was ^formalty 
announcing that he was ending the contract with Lockf 
heed, Mr Corfield was telling the Conun^n^t.^^e 
Government was going to keep work on the ^€ngine 
ticking over for Mother three weeks while the airlin^ 
made up their minds. He had little otherwise 
new to ^y, and thercforjc not much with; wj^ch^tp^pacUy 
Tory backbenchers upset by the very, idea of 
tioB, by the haste with which the Govempicnt 
snaashii^ through its bill to nationalise ^Rolls-JRoyee .^in a 
single, evening with the minimum of debate, and by w^at 
they considered an .oflP-form performance from Mr Cqr- 
field when he explained the Govemincnt’s intentiprtfi 
to them in private the previous , nigh^ debat^ 5 r. i(y^ 

noisy^ but Ipft few wiser about,the engine’s prosj^te./ 

Xhe time it would take to put th^ 
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troubles right is proportionate to the amount of effort 
the company is allowed to put into it. A whole-hearted 
effort would reduce the delay in delivery to somewhere 
around the six- to nine-month mark. However, an effort 
on that scale would be expensive, and involve taking men 
off other contracts. Since Rolls-Royce has been falling 
behind on virtually everything it is doing, from the supply 
of spare parts to the development of new engines for 
strike aircraft being built with other countries, the choice 
of what to chop would be a delicate one. One way Out 
is to agree with the French on a slowing-down of work 
on the Concorde engine. The airliners would not worry 
unduly if Concorde delivery was pushed off another year 
from 1974 to 1975, and the French arc fully occupied 
anyway with re-designing the back end of the engine 
Which happens to be their contractual responsibility. So 
the very best British offer is a delay of perhaps nine 
months on delivery, plus a 20 per cent increase in price 
— unless, of course, the Government is prepared to bear 
some of that increase, say, the £35 million loss on the 
production contract that it appeared prepared to caiT>' 
when what was intended to be the final rescue operation 
was mounted last November. It is presumably to sec how 
far the Government will go along these lines that the 
Lockheed management is coming back to Britain next 
week. 

This is not a particularly attractive prospect, but it 
would save Lockheed’s skin. There is little hope of the 
company surviving with its present management and in 
its pre^nt form if the airlines decide not to negotiate 
with the British Government, or Whitehall decides that 
it docs not like the airlines’ terms. Lockheed would need 
a minimtSto of $100 million to carry it over the awkward 
process Of attempting to put other engines into the Tristar. 
Should the NiXon Adminfetration decide to use its 
inffuence thtough the Federal Reserve Bank the com- 
miirdial banks might—just—be prepared to advance this 
cxtfti ttioney on top of the heavy financing that they 
have also been putting into Tristar airframes. But if 
Lockheed* ceased l^Hstar produiction, remembering that 
its^l^er book is not particularly healthy and it has totally 
faded to sell any air^ft outsitfe Aiherica, a sum four or 
five times bigger would be required to keep it from 
^Bowing Rolh^oyce into receivership. 

WhenXockhced’s troubles were confined to its military 
work, Administmtirn was prepared to bail it Out. 


But pulling out its non-military chestnuts is another 
matter. Lodcheed may still be the country’s biggest 
defence contractor, but Congress has a tradition of not 
helping companies that get into trouble with the civil 
side of their aircraft business. A Democrat in the White 
House did not lift a finger when the Douglas company 
went bankrupt in 1966. There is no reason to think that 
the Republican President Nixon will feel any freer to 
mount a salvage operation, or that Congress would let 
him. Nothing has been done to help Boeing over the 
past few months when the dismissal of 80,000 men and 
the plunging of the Seattle area into depression was the 
only way that the company stayed afloat. If Lockheed, 
which has so far sacked a mere 6,500, and that not 
until Wednesday were to be helped now, Boeing would 
have every justification for shouting “ unfair ” up and 
down the corridors of Capitol Hill. 

The Administration must be concerned about keeping 
Lockheed’s military capacity intact, but the Deputy 
Defence Secretary, Mr David Packard, had repeatedly 
told the company that he would like to see it merge with 
another group to give it a broader operating base, and, 
given that there is still one aircraft manufacturer in the 
United States too many, the advice is sound. The question 
is : who would want to take Lockheed on ? 

The British Government’s worry must be that if the 
RB 211 is allowed to die, this cuts Rolls-Royce down in 
size by something like 25 per cent, and if that is then 
followed by any airline reluctance this summer to place 
production orders for Concorde, a further 25 per cen^ 
of its work could go, leaving the rump of a company 
probably well below the threshold for effective work on 
advanced engines. But there is no point in even attempting 
an RE 211 salvage unless the way can be seen to bringing 
Rolls-Royce’s costs down to a point where they arc inter¬ 
nationally competitive again. The company is carrying 
much fat, but, on British wage levels, it still should be 
able to produce engines at a lower cost than the Ameri¬ 
cans. The usual British complaint that the smaller British 
scak of production leads to uncompetitively high over¬ 
heads does not apply to the RB 211 : tor once Rolls-Royce 
was working to an American scale of production. The 
trouble is pi^bably that the RB 211 had been costed on 
Over-optimistic assumptions about sales. But then, General 
Electric’s sales are no higher. The per cent differential 

the TiiostL inexcusable part of the whole business. 
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Anf sjl viftr II nliigrl 

The silperb motor ehgiheerihg oit which the Rolls* ' 
empire was fouhded still has a market Value/blit holt mi^^ v^arO: 
the uninitiated think : v . 



Lord Stokes, chairman of British Leyland, asked the 
(^yernment last Friday for first refusal of Rolls-Royce’s 
car' and diesel division. Since then Sir ^David Brown, 
maker of the Aston Martin, and the Norwegian-American 
mHlipnaire, Mr Kjell Qvalc, president of Jensen cars, 
have also got on the list of would-be rescutrs. Mercedes 
is said to be markedly interested. And, with rather less 
publicity. Hawker Siddelcy has asked the receiver if it 
can look over the factories. This interest is only margin¬ 
ally in the car side of the business. What they are all 
after is a whole new generation of heavy duty engines 
that a number of companies here and in Europe are 
prepared to give their eye teeth for. 

The Rolls-Royce car group, now centred on a second 
world war aircraft engine factory at Crewe, is a sales¬ 
man’s dream. Production is running at a peak of 2,000 
cars a year, rationed to selected markets in order to 
keep up the mystique. Every other car is exported. Half 
of these go to America, the only place in the world 
where Rolls-Royce dealers are allowed to carry stocks 
that they can actually sell from the showroom. Other 
overseas customers have to wait between six and nine 
months for delivery. Hojfte. buyers wait a year to 18 
months. Orders are currently being taken for 1973 
delivery. More than half the cars the company has built 
over the past 65 years are still on the road, so there 
is also a healthy demand for spares. But that is not the 
real prize. 

Partly at Crewe and partly at Shrewsbury, Rblls-Royce 
operates a transport engine division based on making four 
engines, three proven and one an excitingly unlmown 
prospect, and this is what the buyers are really after. 
Of the first three engines, one is tKe KjSo military multi¬ 
fuel engine which powers vehicles ranging from the 
British army’s Abbott self-propelled gun to Sweden’s 
new “ S ” tank ; it is capable of running on any combus¬ 
tible fuel from high' octane aviatiori spirit to the most 
sliidgy diesel oil that pours. Profit, output and sales 
all come under a security embargo. So does informa¬ 
tion about the B70 petrol engines, now running in four 
army vehicles from high speed scout cars to amphibious 
heavy duty vehicles. 

Down at Shrewsbury, what used to be,jhe Sentinel 
engine works which given a hiulti-milJion injection 
of funds when t^en over, by Rolls-Royfce in' i 957 j 
turns out a family of diesel engines. The^ Eagle is the 
best ^toown, powering 25 per cent of British trucks 
of *>3^ tons and it is at pre^nt rationed 

to truck maiiUfacturers. There is also a whole .Scries of 
diesell for shifts, locomotives power ^ generators. 

division Wi^^'thc last pipject qf Lord Hiyes, planed 
t)ef&rc he retired—hnd before Rolls-Royce began to run 
downhill—and it makes a 15 per cent return on capital. 


The unproven exijgme is the only 
of the Wankel rot^ engine. No detaib hew 
released, because it is being devekm^ qhddr a 
research contract. But it has been ih 

effect, a cottage'loaf engine which has managed 
the Wankcl’s now-legendary advantages of low viliratipnv 
and minimum of moving parts, along'Witk *the^^ftW*<osC 
high-reliability operation erf a Briti^ rfotpr 

industry has been slow in expei^enting witfi Wartkcfeli ) 
although they arc now powering production seriei^ cs^ ih 
west Germany, France and Japan.' But a Wankef tiii^f , 
teamed up With the immense truck and bus 
organisation which is still the backbone of the Brii^ 
Leyland vehicle empire would be well worth bu^gi , 
Equally, of course, the dicSels Wquld fit into Ha^ei! 
Siddeley’s engine range like a glove. * ; ^ 

It is impossible to assess the value of this bit pf^the 
Rolls-Royce business, because no separate figures 
shown in the accounts. Prospective buyers will therefore ' 
have the fun of finding out the details for themselves, 
but the presumption is that, while the cars just scrape by, 
the rest of the non-aero engine business makes profits and 
would make even more if freed of the vast overheads 
which the much larger scale aero-engirie enterprises have 
loaded on it in recent years. 

With an annual turnover of £20 million, on icars 
and £ 13 million on the engines, it. is estimated that the 
Crewe division might be bought for £10 milliop^ jand 
the lot for. something under £20 million. Normally such 
a sum would be peanuts to a combine as large .as^ the 
British Leyland group. But the times arc not, normal 
and British Leyland, which managed to scrape up a 
mere £^ million net profit last year, is in no positipa tO 
shell out this sort of money. Lord Stokes’s largest and tnp| 5 t 
unprofitable division,. Austin»-Morris, is about to lajunch 
a new small car and the fate of the combine hapgf on 
the success of this vehicle ; there is.<|ip cash to ^ spare; 
But bidders cannot be choosers where timing is epne^^neti 
and the Government will be asked to put up at i^lcpk 
half of the purchase price if Lord Stokes’s bid^su^^cte. 

A case is now being drawn up to show why British 
Leyland should be given priority over other bidd^rs^ 
those with cash. The bodies for Rolls-Royce cai^ are 
made at Leyland’s Cowley body plant, while Rolls-Royce 
heavy duty engines power all the group’^ Avcling Barfed 
trucks. And a number of Leyland dealers also handle, 
rather surprisingly, Rolls-Royces. ^ f ’ 

There will be no rush by Mr John Davies, the Secre¬ 
tary of State for Trade and Industry, to thrust- the 
necessary millions into Lord Stokes’s hands. B*(it if Rolls- 
Royce werc in danger of falling under the control of 
“ the wrong flag” (ie, to a North American or Japanese 
bidder) the money would be instantly fbithcoming. > 
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Before you jump dtcAlffs old Job 

Lord Roben$ is (jlotpg.dll right thank yop. but how about his siiccessor 
and the aa^n or.eight other chairmen of nationalised industries tna 
Government maybe seeking this summer 7 


The , short-listed candidates for the chairmanships. of 
nationalised industries will be able to conmand an 
appropriately handsome salary. They may a^ dwcntly. 
ask questions about cars and chauffeurs, private wash¬ 
rooms, a flat in town and possibly a private aeroplane. But 
will they remember to ask about their pensions ? This 
will be no problem if they promoted from inside, and 
so arc already members of their industry’s pension funds— 
as Sir Norman Elliott in electricity, Mr Henry Marking 
in British £ur(^an Airways, Sir Henry Jones at the Gas 
Council and Mr Bill Johnson at British Rail were, and as 
chairmen have continued to be. But if any of the new 
men arc recruited from outside, possibly to do a difficult 
hatchet job—a Rqbens, a Beeching or a Guthrie—the 
problem will be very real. Like their salaries, their pensions 
will be a purely private bargain struck with the sponsoring 
minister. But in the bonhomie of the moment what tends 
to happen is that the new man agrees that the “ normal 
public service rules ” should apply, and no one points out 
what the consequences of this could be. Lord Robens, as 
it happens, has picked up two jobs worth £20,000 a year, 
but not everyone’s so lucky. 

Take the case of the fictitious Lord Dogsbody, who 
interrupted his career in industry to serve for ten years, 
between 1951 and 1961, as chairman of the National 
Widgets Corporation, and who faces retirement this year 
at the age of 65. He had previously worked for the 
MacStingy company whose pension fund had appeared to 
be a good one, offering a frozen pension based on leaving 
salary. Staff who stayed until retirement got two-thirds of 
final salary; but as Lord Dogsbody had only worked 20 
years with them, he qualified for one-third of his leaving 
salary, which in 1951 was £5,000. His frozen pension 
from MacStingy is therefore going to be £>,666 a 
year. 

Lord Dogsbody went to the Widgets Corporation with 
his pension on “ normal public service ” terms, not the 
first (or last) chairman of a nationalised industry to do so. 
He left in 1961. His pension entitlement for these ten 
years depended on how “ normal public service rules ” 
were interpreted. In this case the civil service formula was 
used. Lt>rd Dogsbody got an eighth of his leaving salary 
(which by then had risen to £10,000 a year, the going 
rate for nationalised chairmen in 1961) plus a lump of 
carii, all receivable at the civil service retiring age of 60. 
As he did not retire at 60, Lord Dogsbody used the cash, 
and the pension received from age 60 to 65, to buy an 
annuity receivable from age 65. If one ignores the tax 
paid on, Bye years of pension, the annuity could have 
been as^inuch as £1,250. This, plus the civil service 
pension, (other than the cash) of one-eighth of £10,000 
(“fitjlfto), gives, a total effective Widgets Corporation 
pendte(Bf £2,5O0.a year, from age 65, whidi would have 
left Do^^dxKly in a bit of a fix if he . had no 


MacStingy pension to bring the total up to £4)16$ a. 
year. , 

In 1961, with a decade of useful working life riill ih, 
hand, the 55-year-old Lqrd Dogsbody was snapped , up 
by Sffil Manu^, a city merchant bank with a quick eye 
for employable top people. The bank paid him £10,000 
a year initially in 1961, a figure that rose steadily to 
£20,000 last year. The job left little time. for outside 
directorships, aind, when the subject of pension was 
mentioned in Lord Dogsbody’s original talks with the 
bank, there was a nasty silence. The upshot of the uneasy 
discussion that followed was that the bank agreed to pay' 
contributions equal to 10 per cent of Lord Dogsbody’s 
salary into a top hat scheme. The resulting pension would 
be on a moiiey purchase basis. As with other pension 
schemes, the fund bears no tax (although the pension 
does). Even so, the resulting sum came to a pension of 
only £1,500 a year, giving Lord Dogsbody the prospect 
of a total pension of £5,666 a year. This would seem a 
lot to most old age pensioners, but it is a sad drop on the 
£20,000 a year he was earning at retirement. And it is 
the penalty of mobility. 

Had Lord Dogsbody spent all his working life in the 
Widgets Corporation, he would have found himself, over 
twice as well off on retirement. If his salary had followed 
the same progression—rising to £20,000 on retirement— 
the Widgets Corporation pension fund would have paid 
him a pension of two-thirds of final salary. This equals 
£13,333. he spent all his working life at MacStingy, 
without'taking off for nationalised industry, the same 
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The Avis gili is one in a hundred, 

./I* 


W herever you rent an A vis car the chances 
are you’ll meet an Aviiigirl. 

She’ll be there with a new Hillman or any 
other car you choose from our range to get you 
on your way. 

She’ll tell you the best places to go, the 
best places to stay. 

So it’s nice to know that when you rent 
an Avis car at the airport, at the station or from 


your hotel, you’ll be in the c|^pai|y w^ls ids] 
these. i' ' ^ 

Such helpfulness and coumi^i^^mv 
come by. 

That’s why the Avis girl is omHIiriniun- 

dred. 

Avis-we rent cars 

(g)A\AS RENTACAR SYSTEM VC. A WORUMMOE SERVICE OF ns 
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Most inventors starve foravery good reason. 


They just areif t businesslike. 

Often they’ll work away at a new idea without 
once considering the market. 

Which leads them to make some remarkable 
discoveries. 

But very rarely any money. 

For the fact is, people who come up with 
money-making ideas have generally looked at 
their market very closely. 

They’ve found out what the customers want. 
Studied the competition. Done their sums. Got 
an idea of likely ^es. 

Till all that stands between them and a for¬ 
tune is the money to get started. 

At which point they can always get on to us at 
Technical l^velopment Capital. 

WsVe set scores of budding tycoons up in 
business over the last eight years. Besides help¬ 
ing well-esublished companies that have sud¬ 
denly produced a breakthiough in their field. 

Wt don’t set rigid limita to how much we^U 
lend either. 

Though we’ve put more than £$ million 
behind new projects^ individual advances have 
varied from j^jooo to £400|000. 

As you’d guess from the name. Technical 
Development Capital considers propositions 


right across the technical area. 

We’ve backed companies in computers. Elec¬ 
tronics. Scientific and medical instruments. 
Machine tools. And plasdcs. 

To name but a few. 

All we expect you to show (besides the right 
idea) is that the business will be run properly. 
Because we don’t accept responsibility for 
management ourselves. 

Even here, though, we can be very useful to 
you. 

Technical Development Capital is part of 
ICFC. Which has been helping smaller com¬ 
panies grow for twenty five years. 

With ICFC’s experience to call on, we can 
help you sort out any problem, financial or 
otherwise. 

After all, we’ve got to make sure men with 
ideas succe^. 

For their sake. For ours. And, if you like, for 
this country’s. 

Technical Development Capital Ltd., Fiercy 
House, 7 Coptball Avenue, London, ECa. 
Tdephone: 01-628 4040. 

Or contact your local TDC office,li8ted under 
Rnanoe Comphniea in Yellow Paget. TOO 
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thiiijS mi^t bave happc^ied. He n^ht have letiitd oa 
£20,000, with a two-ddtds peoidon of £13,333. 

There is a serious i^e here. Promotion fitnn within 
is not necessarily the best way of filling the top job 
in a nationahsed industry. When things 'go wrong it 'is 
the experienced outrider who has frequently to be 
in to set things right. Lord Robens, Sir Giles Guthrie and 
Lord Beeching have each earned out major administra- 
tive r^orms over a relatively short period of office, and 
then it was time for than to move on. Who knows what 
Mr Peter Parker might not have done to Britirii Rail 
bad Mrs Barbara Castle been able to pay his going 
m^ket rate in the late 1960s? A minister's scope is 
going to be severely restricted if, for pension reasons, he 
finds that he cannot offer an attractive bait to any chair* 
man except a man already in the nationalised industry 
that he has his eye on. 

It is not even a question of Lord Dogsbody not having 
driven the right baigain either with Still Manual or 
with the minister. Still Manual paid contributions equal 
to 10 per cent of his salary. To leave him as well off as 
he would have been after a lifetime with one company 
would have meant a pension of £9,167, costing the hanl- 
an impossible 60 per cent of his salary. And remembering 
that the Government back in 1951 was offering only 
£5,000 a year to its nationalised chairmen, what sort of 
pension could the minister then have promised ? 

The problem here has been discussed in terms of a 
chaiiman of a nationalised industry, because that is a 
dignitary for whom representative figures can be quoted. 
But the problem is a fUr more general one. This is a 
dilemma faced by any mobile executive, especially if 
he moves jobs over the age of 45. Under 45 he might be 
lucky enough to qualify for full pension in his final job. 
Over it, he must rely partly on pension rights earned 
in his previous jobs. And even when those pension rights 
can be preserved or transferred—which is still regarded 
as a fairly way-out concession by many employers—^any 
Lord Dogsbody is likely to end up the loser. The figures 
here are calculated for a man whose salary from the age 
of 45 has not done any more than keep pace with 7 per 


% 

cent infiatiem. Hie ifebMn vfhy Dorill: XXigriMdy tvbbld 
have done better out of a Ufetiinip 
is because his final pension woiild tl 9 tt '‘have ‘ been 
subsidised by the profits eamed on hieeai^ 
tions. These, being invested, earned much thhb 
the actuaries couhf have foreseen in the 
}950>t because of the rise in most diWdaiids and all 
interest rates. The past ten yean would acmiaUy havd 'eost 
his employer much more than the nominal payniriits 
made by Lord Dogsbody and on his bdialf. 

Another way of sai^mg this is that ai^ 

government bmh mai^ a profit out of 
proerved pension rights. This is whew htforTtt' js.'iiie^jfc^ 
Nfsit}^ of them protected his pension rights a gyiMt' 
inflation in the years before his retirement. Infiari on Utit 
retirement is bad oiough, and no occupational schtanas 
make automatic provision {or it. But inflidiim before 
retir^ent is anodier matter. It is time the nohn^ 
practice of pensimi schemes was altered to deal'witii if. 
This would be a big change for all pension funds. Yef, 
in effect, it is what most en^oyen do for staff who stay 
with them all their working life. For the good of 
country it should be e^er than it is now for top execu¬ 
tives to change jobs without putting the comfort of their 
old age so much in hazard. There is also need for freer 
movement of businessmen between public service and 
industry. Otherwise the Government may find it hard 
to fill its top nationalised jobs with people of the right 
calibre. 

The vacancies going this summer include all three 
power industries, coal, gas and electricity. The post office 
currently has only an acting chairman. If some members 
of the Government have their way, a new chairman will 
be needed for the British Steel Corporation too. On top 
of that arc four new jobs : running the planned holding 
company for the air corporations ; the two new atomic 
fuel businesses ; and Rolls-Royce, where Lord Cole has 
no intention of remaining longer than absolutely necessary. 
None of these will be sinecures. How is the Government 
going to make them financially attractive ? 


Key indicators : British economy 





Percentage change on 


Overseas trade 

Recorded deficit of £11 mn in 


Month 

Index 

1963«100 

^ - 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

yepr 

January. But postal strike delayed 
documents so figure may be quite 
wrong. 

Retail trade 

Industrial 

production* 

employment* 

productivity* 

November 

December 

November 

123.4 

94.6 

130.3 

-2.2 

nil 

-20 

+0.6 

+0,7 

+0.5 

-0.6 

--2.9 

+2.3 

Little change in volume between 
3rd and 4th quarters of 1970. 

Hire purchase 

Instalment credit extended by 

Export trade*t 

Eng'g. orders on handt 
Retail trade* 
Unemployment* 

January 

November 

December 

January 

131 

123 

111.1 

122.2 

-14.4 

+0S 

+1.6 

+4.2 

-17.6 

nil 

+0.6 

+6.6 

-10.9 
+6.1 
+2.0 
+10.0 - 

finance houses rose 10% between 
3rd and 4th quarters of 1970. 

Steel consumption 

About 1.3% down in the 4th 

Retail prices 

Export prices 

Import pn’ces 

Wage rates (weekly) 

December 

November 

November 

December 

140.0 

134 

128 

156.4 

+0.7 

ml 

+1.8 

+2.5 

+2 

+1 

+5.4 • 

+7.9 

+8 

+13.3 

quarter of 1970, on provisional 
estimate. 

Export trade, rated trade, engfoeerfng order books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers; 
latest rate 27 per cent. 

* SeasoM^ly adlusted t End of. period t Provisional 
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More doing, le^talking, about 
that common Euromoney 


After three months of open wrangling 
the six common market countries 
finally agreed on Tuesday to take the 
first steps towards their declared aim 
of reaching full economic and monetary 
union during the next ten years. The 
resolution which the Six’s council of 
ministers adopted does not carry the 
weight of a full decision, and much 
of its wording is free of the supra¬ 
national idealism with which the whole 
subject of monetary union was invested 
during the heyday of the Werner plan 
last year. But its actual provisions, in 
contrast to the gentle wording phrased 
for France’s benefit, are as likely or 
unlikely to lead to eventual monetary 
union as Werner. 

As suggested in Werner there will, 
during the first three-year phase, be 
regular meetings between finance 
ministers and central bankers to 
co-ordinate and vet national budgets 
and credit policies. These meetings will 
not be able to bind the hands of 
national governments, nor were they 
ever meant to. But they will provide 
a itild5P1Hlade forum for members to 


be rude about the management of one 
another’s economies. All reference to a 
future “ centre of decision ” in Brussels 
has been dropped, but this hardly 
matters since none of the major 
common market countries would have 
allowed, or will allow, the Brussels 
commission or anyone else to dictate 
economic policy until this first try at 
getting together can be called success. 

Next, .the Six have set up a medium- 
tenn (two-year to five-year) credit 
facility for use by any member in 
serious balance-of-payments difficulties. 
Some $2 billion will be available, 
France and Germany putting in 
$600 million each, Italy $400 million, 
Holland and Belgium (including 
Luxemburg) $200 million each. Any 
country which thinks itself unable 
when asked to put up money for 
balance-of-payments reasons can be 
brought to heel by the council of 
ministers (though as the council will 
presumably have to vote unanimously, 
this will not be easy). 

The guts of the resolution kept 
for the end where some skilful German 


drafting has allowed France all the 
political let-outs which it asked for, 
while at the same time making it 
unlikely, if the first phase is a succe^, 
that France will be able to wriggle 
out of a much tougher ^second phase. 
The central bank governors are given 
the go-ahead on the plan to narrow the 
margins against the dollar of the six 
common market currencies, so that none 
of them will vary from one another 
in dollar terms by more than a specified 
amount. This will mean each of the 
five central banks (Luxemburg hasn’t 
got one) co-ordinating their daily 
exchange policies and deciding between 
them what the middle point, or 
common market parity, against the 
American dollar should be. This is 
certain to set up strains when one 
common market currency is‘strong and 
another weak. To cope with this there 
is already a short-term $2 billion credit 
facility available without strings, to 
which the new medium-tenn facility 
has now been added. In addition the 
central bankers and the commission’s 
monetary committee are to come up 
with a plan by the middle of next 
year for a European exchange fund 
through which the Six could pool 
reserves and operate together in one 
another’s currencies to hold their rates 
close together. The resolution specific¬ 
ally recommends that this fund should 
be established before the end of 1973. 

Taken together, the credit facilities, 
the narrowing of the margins, and the 
European reserve fund, are exactly 
what France, which sees itself as a 
heavy borrower from Germany during 
the 19705^ wanted. However, as its 
price for letting France off the supra¬ 
national hook this time round, 
Germany got agreement that all these 
advantages of# the first phase would be 
abandoned if the community does not 
agree to change over to the second 
phase by two years at the latest alter 
the end of the first phase. The Germans 
have also told their partners privately 
that if they do not get what they want 
in 1973-75 ^ccl free to go 

back unilaterally on their agreement 
not to follow any widening of currency 
bands which may be allowed in future 
by the International Monetary Fund. 
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(Societe Norvegienne de I’Azote) 
OSLO, NORWAY 

(Fertilisers, Magnesium, Plastics, Laminates, Aluminium and Petroleum) 


The 65 lh Annual General Meeting was held at 
Notodden on November 27 , 1970 , and the following is 
a resume of the Directors’ Annual Report and the 
Accounts for the Financial Year 1 . 7.1969 - 30 . 6 . 1970 . 

ACCOUNTS 

The consolidated accounts for 1969/70 show an 
operating profit before depreciation of N.Kr. 245 . 8 m 
compared with N.Kr: 217 . 5 m the preceding year. Ordinary 
depreciation accounted for N.Kr. 139 . 3 m, an increase of 
N.Kr.l 2 m on last year’s figures. Operating profit for the 
year under review was thus N.Kr. 106 . 5 m compared with 
N.Kr. 90 . 4 m the preceding year. 

Profits before taxes and allocations increased from 
N.Kr. 33 . 2 m to N.Kr. 55 . 3 m. 

The total sales of the companies included in the 
consolidated accounts rose from N.Kr. 1 , 049 m in 1968/69 
to N.Kr. 1 , 138 m. The Group’s share of the sales of 
associated companies amounted to an additional 
N.Kr. 600 m. 

• The number of employees decreased by approximately 
450 in the year under review, and was 7,566 as at June 30 , 
1970 . 

OPERATION 

Operational conditions at our production plants and 
power stations were technically satisfactory, but the 
water supply was unusually low. 

As regards individual products there was a slight 
downward trend in the Nitrogen Division’s production 
and sales of calcium nitrate. The production and sales of 
complex fertilisers again increased, and this product group 
is assuming a steadily increasing part of our fertiliser 
sales. 

Norsk Hydro has entered into an agreement to sell 
our know-how in complex fertiliser production for use in 
a large new production plant in Hungary. The first factory 
built abroad on the basis of our technical know-how, in 
Louisiana in the U,S.A., is now in operation and showing 
good results. 

The year under review was a satisfactory one for our 
Magnesium Division, which made good technical and 
financial progress. In terms of money sales were approxi¬ 


mately 30 % higher than last year. • 

The production of aluminium by Alnor Aluminum 
Norway A/S also progressed satisfactorily. Sales increased 
by about 30 % from 1968 to 1969 . Cell capacity at the 
Alnor plant is being increased by about 20,000 tons a 
year, and by the end of 1971 total annual production 
capacity will be 100,000 tons. 

The light metals sector, viz. magnesium and aluminium, 
is one of Norsk Hydro’s main fields for future expansion. 
We are therefore planning to gradually increase magnesium 
production in Norway, as well as to collaborate in the 
building of plants abroad. 

We also have plans for an aluminium works in a new 
industrial area to be established at Mongstad, north of 
Bergen. In addition to a reduction plant these plans also 
include facilities for the production of the essential raw 
material for aluminium reduction, namely aluminium 
oxide. Norsk Hydro will also be producing and marketing 
light metal semi-manufactures, and thus in the year under 
review became the main shareholders in a newly formed 
company in the U.K. which is to produce aluminium 
extrusions. 

The Plastics Division increased its sales in 1969/70 by 
about 20 %. Conditions arc favourable for a considerable 
increase in our PVC production in the years to come. 
Development within the plastics sector is otherwise 
dependent on an expansion of the Group’s interests in 
the petrochemical field. 

T^e Group’s activities in the oil sector have been 
organised under a special division. The division will be 
responsible for exploration and production, as well as for 
sales of crude oil and gas, refining, purchasing and dis¬ 
tribution of products. 

Norsk Hydro holds shares in 27 blocks comprising an 
area of some 14,000 kmMn the Norwegian sector of the 
North Sea. As a member of the Phillips Group Norsk 
Hydro is part owner of considerable finds of oil and gas 
in the Cod and Ekofisk fields. Investigations carried out 
in the autumn of 1970 have proved that the Ekofisk field 
can be commercially exploited, and it is expected that 
when in full production this alone will*^nean some 15 
million tons a year of very valuable crude oil of low 
sulphur content. Norsk Hydro will thus have at disposal 
quantities of gas and oil which far exceed the company’s 
present requirements of oil products. 
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At that Six's pretensions 

to a common currency would be 
dead. This means that if France or 
anyone else does not keep its economy 
in line, or if it stalls on going over to 
a more complete version of union after 
1973, it \\^1 be allowed two extra 
years to change its mind. This is not, 
in fact, a bad idea, since Britain will 
probably have entered the community 
as a major monetary entity only in 
1973 (see page 30), and since the 
attempt to lay down in 1971 how 
monetary union should develop in 
1974-80 in an enlarged common market 
including sterling always had an 
unreal look to it. 


Japan _ 

Hoping for a 
North Sea _ 

Tokyo 

As representatives of the oil companies 
flew back to Teheran this week to start 
what must be the last round of negotia¬ 
tions with the Gulf oil producers, 
rumbles of discontent were beginning 
to come out of Japan, which until now 
has appeared quite happy for the 
western consortium to do tht wheeling 
and dealing for it. Japan is by far the 
largest importer of crude in the world, 
now taking around 200 million tons a 
year. And since it depends on oil for 
two-thirds of its energy requirements 
and gets 90 per cent of its supplies from 
the Middle East, it is almost more 
affected by the current talks than any¬ 
one else. That there should be rumb¬ 
lings is only natural ; just how far 
Japan is ready to go is still to be seen. 

The Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry is clearly worried about 
the economic effects of the price 
increases which will inevitably result, 
and is backing the formation of a cartel 
of local refiners in an attempt to pre¬ 
vent the major oil companies passing 
on to the Japanese consumer the full 
effect of the Gulf producers’ demands 
for higher revenue. This is rather a 
case of shutting the stable door after 
the horse has bolted. But clearly the 
Japanese are anxious to reduce their 
dependence on the major oil companies 
and develop their own sources of 
supply. 

Apart from pushing their own 
national companies, they are anxious 
to find a new source nearer home, 
even if it means a showdown with the 
Chinese (in Formosa and Peking) over 
concessions in the East China Sea. 
The first major oil. drilling ever done 



Source Petroleum Press Service 


in this part of the world is due to 
begin, as luck would have it, next 
week 30 miles offshore im the Sea of 
Japan, off Hamada. 

Shell and Mitsubishi are doing it, 
through a joint venture company called 
Nishi Nihon Sekiyu Kaihatsu (West 
Japan Oil Development), with a capital 
of $2.2 million. The idea is to drill 
in four to six places this year, depend¬ 
ing on how long the work takes. 
Operating costs of about $i million a 
month are considered “ high ” by the 
company, but the first drill will go in 
at a depth of almost 150 metres—and 
the specially built rig, the Ocean 
Prospector^ was expensive ($12 mil¬ 
lion). Previous tests in the Sea of Japan 
have been at much shallower depths 
with bottom-supported rigs operating in 
only a few metres of water. This new 
operation by the leading foreign inves¬ 
tor in Japan (Shell) and the largest 
of the big Zaibatsu business groups 
(Mitsubishi) is on a different scale 
altogether. 

What attracted Shell and Mitsubishi 
to this area—in which they have a 
concession stretching from near the 
Goto islands off Kyushu in the west, 
and through the Korea Strait to the 
waters off the Shimane prefecture— 
is sedimentary rock formations under 
the sea, as opposed to the necessarily 
oil-less volcanic rock which forms both 
Japan and the Korean peninsula. 
Surveys over the past two years have 
discovered dome structures under the 
sea, though at some depth, which 
the Japanese fervently believe could 
mean oil. 

Since Shell and Mitsubishi established 
their concession, a flood of potential 
successors has appeared. The Nishi 
Njbon Company still has the biggest 


concession of, all. f^pw>e 4 by i^ppon 
Oil (in which CSaltax hii a 50 per 
cent share) an the wsMteia. stre^hing 
south from the Goto island tq below 
30 degrees latitude. ^ Toikdku Oil, a 
Japanese exploration coni^pany, haji jiho 
next big concession. In tiie Une betw^ 
western Japan and Taiwan^ is a Japex 
(government-sponsored . firm) conces¬ 
sion, which includes the, Senkaku 
islands, (disputed by Taiwan, China 
and Japan). This has also been offered 
to Gulf—in part—by the Taipei 
government, creating a problem that 
has yot to be resolved. 

In Japanese home waters there are 
also numerous concessions, most of 
them established in the past two years. 
Teikoku Oil, Japex, Mitsui, Idemitsu 
—and a sprinkling of other purely 
industrial Japanese companies-^ave 
carved up the small shelf round the 
Japanese islands into countless, com¬ 
plicated little plots. On one of these 
—a concession off Akita—^work will be 
started on behalf of Japex this sum¬ 
mer, also in very deep water. 

Frana _ 

Comfort for coal ? 


Paris 

The French government is having to 
rethink its energy policy as the Lorraine 
coalminers come out on strike, the 
oil negotiations with Algeria remain 
inconclusive and Opec threatens 
sanctions in the distance. The miners 
are protesting against the state-run 
coal industry’s programme of cutting 
its losses by concentrating production 
in the most efficient mines. With 
prospects of .sharply higher oil prices, 
they could have a point. France has 
been slower than Germany and the 
Benelux countries in closing down its 
mines; but the plan laid down in 1968 
—to cut output in half by 1975— 
is now being seriously questioned. 

The miners’ latest strike began qn 
February 4th at Faulquemont, a stone’s 
throw from the German, frontier, 
following the announcement that the 
pit there will be closed at the end of 
1973, The following day more than 
25,000 other miners in the Lorraine 
basin staged a sympathy walk-out. The 
communist-led Confederation Generate 
du Travail (CGT), which represents the 
majority of the nation’s remaining 
138,000 miners (down from 360,000 in 
1948) ; then launched an appeal for a 
nationwide strike. It has been about 
75 per cent effective. 

M. Yvon Morandat, president^ of 
Charbonnages de France, said it was 
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impossible to continue investing in the 
Lorraine mines at a rate of $4.7 million 
a year, while the mines are losing 
money at an annpal rate of more than 
$7.2 million. But he did promise to 
extend the life of the Faulquemont pit 
another year. He also announced that 
no miner will be put out of work by 
the closure, but will either be moved 
at government expense to anothei 
Lorraine mine, or retrained for another 
job. His promises were not enough 
to end the strike. The miners’ sense 
of insecurity was intensified when 
strikers, in occupying the Lorraine 
basin headquarters at Merlcbach, 12 
miles away, discovered documents 
showing that six of Lorraine’s nine 
pits would be closed by 1980. 

Lorraine is not the only area 
affected. Mines are to be closed in 
the Dauphin^ (south of Grenoble), in 
the Auvergne and in the Loire ba.sin 
around St Etienne. Under the present 
programme production is to be cut 
to 25 million tons by 1975, against 50 
million tons in 1957. 

Meanwhile, as prospects seem to have 
improved for agreement in the Opec 
oil talks in Teheran, the French have 
decided not to be pressed into a 
premature settlement with the 
Algerians. The government is clearly 
hoping that an agreement with the 
Gulf producers will moderate the 
Algerian demands. France gets a 
quarter of its oil from Algeria, and 
has been handed an ultimatum : “ settle 
now or face the consequences of yield¬ 
ing control to the Algerians." Paris 
is betting that the Algerians will not 
go so far as to cut off their major 
source of foreign revenue. But, what¬ 
ever happens in this war of nerves, 
it is agreed that France’s oil bills will 
mount. This might give coal a new 
lease of life. 

Computers _ 

The more the 
merrier 


In what is regarded as an important 
victory' for European technology, 
Siemens, Philips and Olivetti have 
decided to co-operate on computers 
with International Data, the joint 
company set up last November by 
Britain’s International Computers, 
France’s Compagnie Internationale 
pour rinformatique and America’s 
Control Data Corporation. There were 
signs by .mid-week that the Germans, 
Dutch Italians have turned their 


backs on what had been the official 
common market approach to computer 
co-operation in favour of joining 
International Data. 

I’his represents a move from the 
fictitious to the real since it has been 
widely recognised that the common 
market approach, initiated by the 
French, was stillborn. The goal would 
have been to develop jointly a giant 
computer to go into service in 1980— 
a project too far removed from current 
commercial pressures to excite anyone’s 
interest. The goals of International 
Data suffer by contrast from being too 
modest, at least for the present. The 
immediate aims arc to establish 
standard interfaces and machine archi¬ 
tecture for member companies. Rep¬ 
resentatives of ICL, Cl I and Control 
Data have been discussing these aims 
since November. International Data is 
expected to announce its policies in 
about a month’s time. Siemens, Philips 
and Olivetti will probably be kept out 
of the organisation until then. But 
afterwards the door should be wide 
open, since almost everyone concerned 
wants co-operation to be as broad as 
pos.sible. 

Standard interfaces and architecture 
would make it feasible for a customer 
to mix machines from different mem¬ 
bers of the group without the worries 
he would have if he combined incom¬ 
patible equipment. More customers 
might then be willing to take a chance 
on non-IBM equipment. With such 
common standards established, it might 
then be possible to progress to more 
important collaboration such as the 
pooling of marketing and research 
efforts. One object would be to open 
up the European market to Control 
Data and the American market to the 
European companies. Accomplishing 
these goals through co-operation, 
rather than merger, which everyone 
piously claims is not their intention, 
may be supremely difficult. But it 
offers more hope than waiting passively 
in the path of the IBM steamroller. 
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Still lots in Brazil 


With all the talk last year of Brazil 
running out of coffee (which had 
always seemed about as likely as the 
Middle East running dry of oil) it is 
part of the crazy logic of the com¬ 
modities world that producers and 
consumers should be meeting in 
London this wc^ek for an’ emergency 
se.ssion of the International Coffee 
Council. Their object is to see what 
can be done about the rapid slide in 
prices of arabica, mainly produced in 
I.atin America. The producers affected, 
of which Brazil is easily the largest, 
followed by Colombia, are attempting 
to have the export quotas, fixed under 
the International Coffee Agreement, 
lowered in an attempt to stabili.se 
prices. 

This year’s quota of 54 million bags 
was settled in August, when prices 
were very high and it did not look as 
though Brazil, which accounts for 39 
per cent of this, would come anywhere 
near exp)orting its total quota because 
of the bad frost in July, 1969. This was 
an increase of 6 million bags on the 
previous year (consumers were 


Key indicators; world commodity prices 


All chaff 

Talks in Geneva between the world's 
matin wheat exporters and importers 
on the renewal of the International 
Wheat Agreement have broken down 
in their fourth week. The problem i^ 
that Canada and the United States, the 
two malin exporters, disagree on what 
system should be used for defining 
minimum export prices (which anyway 
are persistently violated). 



Feb 

3 

Feb 

Percentage 
change on 
one one 

month year 

All items 

120.6 

119.4* 

- 0.8 

- 3.1 

Food 

138.4 

136.9* 

- 1.2 

+ 9.3 

Fibres 

77.2 

77.2 

+ 1.1 

- 2.5 

Metal 

180.1 

177.6 

- 0.9 

-34.5 

Miseel. 

109.4 

107.1* 

- 2.2 

- 5.5 


^Provisional 
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British Oxygen upswing continues 

Sales up 29% at £208 million 
Pre-tax profits up £3.4 million to £18.5 million 
Earnings 23% up at 9. Id per share 
Dividend up 1 point to 12% 

Earnings from overseas investments up 20% to £5 million after local tax 

Exports up to £14 million 
Return on capital up 1 point to 12.5% 

Reserves up £2.6 million 

Prospects Chairman J S Hutchison forecasts another 
good year, subject to any unexpected 
disruption arising from the present inflationary 
and disturbed world scene. 


ANNUAL MEETING The Annual General Meeting proposed for 2 March has been 
postponed because of the postal strike, a new date will be 
notified to shareholders as soon as possible Meanwhile, the 
Report and Accounts already printed are being issued to the 
Press for general information. Copies may be obtained from the 
offices of the Company, Hammersmith House, London, W6 or 
from Messrs W Greenweli & Co, 6th Floor, Bow Bells House, 
Bread Street London, EC4 during normal office hours. 

DIVIDEND in order to minimise delay in payment of the dividend, the Board 
proposes to declare on 16 February a second interim dividend 
of 9% (in place of the proposed final dividend) payable as soon 
as practicable. No further dividend will be recommended for 
the year ended 30 September 1970 
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Earthquake hit from above as well as below 


pressing for 9 ituUion). In the 

event, BratU not so dtOrt of coffee 
as expected, and buy^ faidn^ing that 
the extra quota# ^ve them plenty of 
scope, held dS the market. By the end 
of October Bia^l,, finding its co&et 
hard to sell, sent a sales mission to 
Europe offering discounts to inun^iate 
buyers. As a result, sales rose a bit but 
prices tumbled. At the same time, some 
Central American producers made 
matters worse by offloading too much 
of their old crop on to the market. 

In January, despite tihe lower prices, 
Brazil only sold 600,000 bags, well 
below normal for the time of year. So 
it is hardly surprising that the Latin 
Americans are complaining that 
demand is only running at about 48 
million bags a year, and that with 
quotas of 54 million bags the agree¬ 
ment is not doing tfts job. What is more 
galling for them is that the cheaper 
African robusta coffees have been 
doing quite nicely. Enjoying good 
harvests and stable prices, the African 
producers, vrith the exception of the 
Portuguese territories, are happy with 
quotas as they are, and remain 
sceptical of Brazil’s threats to start a 
price war. 

Naturally the importing countries 
are not keen to reduce quotas either. 
And the United States, the biggest 
importer, has political problems with 
the agreemeot anyway. The Nixon 
Administration ran into difficulty last 
year when it tried to get Congress to 
approve the continuing United States 
adherence to the agreement, and ob¬ 
tained an extension only until July, 
1971. With a two-thirds majority of 
the council required to change quotas, 
the future for the Brazilians looks 
bleak. 

/to/y _ 

One big disaster 
area _ 

Rome 

Last Saturday’s earthquake at Tus- 
cania, the Etruscan town north of 
Rome, was just the latest in a long line 
of natural disasters to hit Italy in 
recent years. Although individually 
less catastrophic than the Po Delta 
floods of 1951 or the Vajont dam 
disaster in 1963, the list of calamities 
in the past five years is far too long 
for comfort : the Florence floods in 
1966, the Sicilian earthquake and 
Piedmont floods in 1968, a series of 
landslides in the Naples area, a tornado 
in Venice and flo^s in (^noa last 
autumn—^ name the most important. 

Often^ 'ho fool-proof preventive 


action can be taken, especially as Italy 
is, geologically speaking, still in the 
process of formation. But there has 
been considerable criticism on two 
points: the government’s recurrent 
failure to defend the environment from 
floods and landslides, and its ineffi¬ 
ciency and slowness to help after each 
disaster. The ministry of public works 
—for the past few years a Socialist 
domain—frankly admits that preven¬ 
tive action is lamentably inadequate. 
No general study of the country’s 
geological structure was done until 
1954, and even then it was very 
superficial. 

The floods at Florence finally spurred 
the authorities into setting up a com¬ 
mission. It reported at the end of 1968, 
and recommended an expenditure of 
just under $14.4 billion over a period of 
35 years—adding that $3.9 bUlion of 
this sum should be allocated for 
urgently needed operations in the first 
five years. Twenty-seven months later 
none of this money has been spent or 
even allocated. For the past eight 
months a bill providing $1.4 billion 
over a three-year period has been sitting 
in Parliament, virtually forgotten while 
politically more important social 
reforms are discussed. At the moment 
the public works annual investment 
budget is $720 million, and covers 
expenditure on everything from roads 
to sewers. Only $19.2 million is allo¬ 
cated for defence of the environment. 

In the meantime, disasters continue. 
Unchecked building speculation, soil 
erosion and the continuing flight from 
the land increase the probability of 
further landslides. Bureaucratic slow¬ 
ness is the most serious evil. Three 
yes^ after the earthquake in western 
Sicily most of the inhabitants of the 
destroyed village in die Val Belize 
are still rotting in Nissen huts. 


Spain _ 

Muddling along 

Barcelona 

In one of the more bizarre episodes 
of the Spanish tourist boom a brand 
new, first-class, 600-bed hotel was 
demolished this week because it had 
been built directly in line with the 
runway at Ibiza airport. Like two 
others that will have to have their top 
floors cut off, the hotel was built with 
long-term government loans, so the 
question of who gave original permis¬ 
sion to build and why one arm of the 
government did not know what the 
other was doing threatens to be the 
biggest scandal since the Matesa affair 
of two years ago, when a textile com¬ 
pany was found obtaining massive 
credits for non-existent exports. 

Despite this example of bureaucratic 
muddle, the economy continues to 
expand rapidly by European standards 
—by 6.4 per cent, in real terms, during 
1970, down from the 7.4 per cent in 
1969, but higher than the 5.5 per cent 
provided for in the second development 
plan. The main problem facing the 
policy makers continues to be how to 
obtain rapid growth without an explo¬ 
sion of prices. The government is 
therefore trying to be selective in its 
expansionary measures, reducing bank 
rate and mildly increasing the redis¬ 
count facilities for equipment and 
export credits. The other measures 
announced at the end of last month 
took the form ofi^special assistance to 
special sectors that have been hard hit 
in recent months—cars, iron and steel, 
building and agriculture. The budget, 
up 20 per cent on last year, may just 
be balanced. But the main bonus is a 
doubling of forei|pi exchange reserves 
last year to $1.8 billion. 
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The day you start in the race 
for an export order is the day that 
you need your bank the most. 

What it can do for you, and 
how quickly it can do it, can be 
crucial. 

Williams & Glyn’s Bank offers 
outstanding International banking 
facilities - including the provision 
of export finance and a well-tried 


service in the handling of foreign 
exchange problems. 

And it brings this exportise to 
your doorstep. 

Even if that export order’s nor in 
the offing, ask your local manager to 
explain the Williams & Glyn’s service 
to the overseas minded. He’ll bring 
the answers home to you. 

Isn’t this what you want a bank to be ? 


WnUMIIS & GHITS 




A nunbtr of the 

NttiontI Md ConiMrciil Binking Group 


whafvtxi wanf- 
a bankit) be 
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SGB Group Limited 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. E. C. Beck, CBE, MA, FICE, for the year 1970 
Results Overseas Activities 

The Group has a^ain achieved an imptovement ih trading profits, U.S.A. Our American subsidiary is expected to operate profitably 
in spite of the unsettled conditions m the Construction Industry. in 1971. The SGB Epic joirtt venture made good profits 

Unfortunately, we have had to absorb ttie loss in closing down our Eufope. Our European interests had an exceflent year with in* 

Shuttering Contract operation and this sum, amounting to creased profits In all their activities 

£189,000 after taxation adjurtmento, has besn deducted from the south Africa. This company had an exceptional year with 
amount available for distribution profits greatly exceeding the 1969 figure 

The directors recommend a Final Dividend of 17%%, making a SGB Export Limited again achieved a record turnover 
total of 25% for the year, or Is 3d (6 25p) per share, the same 
as in 1969 

I Year in brief 1970 1969 I 


Results 

The Group has again achieved an imptovement ih trading profits, 
in spite of the unsettled conditions m the Construction Industry. 
Unfortunately, we have had to absorb ttis loss in closing down our 
Shuttering Contract operation and this sum, amounting to 
£189,000 after taxation adjustments, has been deducted from the 
amount available for distribution 

The directors recommend a Final Dividend of 17%%, making a 
total of 25% for the year, or 1 s 3d (6 25p) per share, the same 
as in 1969 

United Kingdom Activities 

Scaffolding (Great Britain) Limited The results of the Con¬ 
tracts Division were simitar to 1969 The Hire and Sale Division 
produced a lower margin on increased business 
W. C. Youngman Limited made good progress in 1970, and is 
now making profits a further advance is expected in the current 
year 

Hina Limited had a good year and further progress is expected 
in 1971 

Peter Cox Limited The U K interests of the Peter Cox Group 
were acquired early in the firYanoiai year. These include stone 
cleaning and restoration, damp proofing, and timber preservation 


Group Turnover 
Group Trading Profit 
Group Profit before Tax 
Taxation 

Group Profit after Tax and 
Minority Interests 


1970 

1969 

£000 

£000 

21,691 

17,034 

2,600 

2,285 

2,246 

2,131 

1,032 

1,029 

1,193 

1,088 


Prospects 

At the present time, both Turnover and Profits are 
encouraging, and provided that present trends continue, 
considerable progress should be made in the current year 


SGB GROUP LIMITED, MITCHAM, SURREY, CR4 4TQ 
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Redundancy: in Rolls's dark 
shadow 


It is going too far to attribute the 
prospects of large scale redundancy at 
the gas turbine division of Lucas 
entirely to the RB 211 crisis. The 
company had already announced a cut¬ 
back which now turns out to be of as 
many as 3,000 out of the 5,000 men 
working on the Rolls-Royce RB 211 
fuel systems as orders were filled. 
Lucas has also been rationalising pro¬ 
duction among some recent acquisitions. 

Rolls’s receiver, Mr E. R. Nicholson, 
has assured subcontractors for goods 
and services that have becK authorised 
by his aides that they w 5 ll he paid on 
normal credit terms. But if the RB 211 
engine should die the situation will be 
very serious, both for Lucas—the 
largest single subcontractor on the 
project—and for the 50 or so 
other firms heavily involved. It is hard 
to estimate just how many of their 
employees face the sack since these 
subcontractors work both on other 
Rolls-Royce engines and for other 
companies. The best Whitehall estimate 
is that 20,000 men work to some 


extent on subcontract for the RB 211. 
How many are solely employed on it 
another matter ; it must be con¬ 
siderably fewer. 

Even within Rolls-Royce it is hard 
to put a figure on how many produc¬ 
tion workers are entirely occupied on 
the RB 211 ; 18,000 men could be put 
on the labour market. But 4,000 to 
5,000 will go even if it stays as 
part of the general slimming announced 
before Christmas. The receiver on 
Thursday used the phrase “ significant ” 
redundancies. What arc the chances 
of other jobs ? 

Provided there are no blanket 
closures in areas where there ds little 
alternative work, the skilled men first 
thrown out should be able to find 
a new job without too much trouble. 
As the charts show, for the higher 
skills like toolriiaking, vacancies exceed 
men looking for a job. But this siitua- 
tion would rapidly change if there 
were mass redundancy. 

There is one drawback. Some men 
would have to be prepared to move 


home to the new job and somehow 
that goes against the grain of the 
British working man. But the more 
adventurous, as a last resort, could go 
abroad for a job. The Geimans are 
still desperately short of skilled labour 
and would snap up any skilled man 
who was willing to go there—^ough 
they are tactful enough not to recruit 
openly in Britain. At present, British 
workers in Germany are thin on the 
ground by any standards: a mere 
15,000 out of a total foreign labour 
force of nearly 2 million, which is still 
being expanded. 

Machine tools _ 

In better shape 

The machine tool industry’s problems 
in streamlining its labour are being 
exacerbated by a fall-off in orders. At 
the end of last week Europe’s largest 
machine tool manufacturer, Alfred 
Herl^ert, laid off 800 men. There was 
no direct relationship between these 
redundancies and the fall of Rolls- 
Royce. Although Rolls-Royce is a very 
large consumer of machine tools and 
had ordered many special ones, its 
collapse will not have an immediate 
effect over the industry as a whole. 

Among the three larger multi¬ 
product machine tool groups, there has 
been a noticeable slimming down in 
recent months, with several closures 
of one sort or another. Staveley shut 
down its unprofitable Graven-Svyift 
operation in Manchester and sold its 
half interest in Warner Swasey Asquith, 
while retaining selling rights to these 
American machine tools. Elliot 
appeared to come to the end of major 
moves in its rationalisation programme 
when it shut its Cardiff plant at the end 
of September. Then came Herbert’s 
trimming back of surplus labour 
requirements right through the group. 
There have been similar opejratiom 
among the smaller groups. Tube 
Investment’s machine tool interest^ 
having acquired various companieik 
has closed down Vero’s old plant^’m 
Southampton and switched pn^uction 
Continued on. page jiS 


Some skill is scarcer than others ••••wholly unemployed Unfilled vacancies 
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Four case studies in redundancy 


The Rolls-Royce insolvency 
threatens 18,000 men with 
redundancy in Rolls-Royce 
alone. Many other firms have 
announced big cutbacks and 
closures within the past month. 

300,()<)(» became 
redundant in this way. This year 
the total will probably be even 
higher. Because of the constant 
evolution of the country’s 
industrial structure redundancies 
and closure.? are inevitable 
even when they are not the 
product of a wider economic 
depression. Normally they 
present few pmblerns of 
redeployment for the men 
rnvolved. Even so, a closure 
usually provokes a storm ol 
protest. 

'Ihis is understandable. The 
emotional shock is great. There 
may in fact be good oppor¬ 
tunities for getting new jobs, 
but this is not apparent when 
the clo.sure is announced. 

In .some cases redeployment 
does present acute jiroblems, 
mo.stly when the firm is the 
town’s main employer as Rolls- 
Royce* is at Derby. This 
Brief looks at four clo.sures of 
this type: the Millom 

Hematite Iron Works; a 
National Coal Board pit at 
Ryhope ; Associated Electrical 
Industrie's’ factory at Woolwich ; 


and British Rail’s maintenance 
yard at Inverurie. Between them 
t'hey illustrate the worst difh- 
cullies and how far these can 
be overcome. 

Millom 

Millom (population 8,000) is 
an isolated town on. the west 
Cumberland coast. Before 1968 
its prosperity had revolved 
around its iron ore mine and 
works. For some time both had 
ceased to be profitable. 
The firm had tried to get 
government aid but failed. The 
mine closed in April, 1968, but 
iron production wnit on, using 
ore from elsewhere, until Sep¬ 
tember. 'Fhcn it was announced 
that the whole works w'ould 
shut w'ithin five weeks. 

'Ehe new’.s w'as a bombshell 
to the town, although the 
closure had been on the cards 
for some years. Marches, pro¬ 
tests and petitions were orga¬ 
nised in vain. Over 100 jobs 
went with the mine closure; 
then 573 more with the wwks 
closure. The town’s unemploy¬ 
ment rate shot up to 16%. 
Iherc seemed no prospect of 
getting other jobs in Millom, 
and the area nearby was 
already .suffering from high 
unemployment. 1‘he outlook 
was grim. 


Yet texlay all but 19 out of 
the 573 have got new jobs since 
the closure.’ How ? Certainly 
not because people left Millom 
—they didn’t. Nor has the 
area’s unemployment improved 
—it has got worse. 

The solutio'n came in various 
ways. New jobs were created 
in the town. Two small firms 
already there expanded: a 
stocking factory and a tannery. 
A new prison was complete 
at the end of 1968, which 
employed some of the iron¬ 
workers. Two new firms, Drum 
Closures and Millom Slacks, 
moved in. 

Most of the men took jobs 
within Q 2()-mile radius—at 
shipyards in Barrow, with 
Glaxo in Ulvcrston and at the 
Atomic Energy Authority power 
station at Calder Hall, which 
went out of its way to find 
jobs for Millom men. These 
men find it hard to accept the 
cost and time of travelling to 
work, but this seems to be the 
only com plaint. Most are 
])r(>bably earning slightly less, 
but some are certainly getting 
more. 

The town of Millom is 
hardly booming today, but 
neither is it impoverished. Social 
clubs arc very active and local 
traders are doing quite nicely. 
The working men’s club is 
spending £35,0()(> on improve¬ 
ments. The roads have been 
improved, three new schools 
have been built and a modern 
old people's home has been 
opened, all in the past two 
years. The town’s air is also 
much cleaner than it used to be. 

The Government has finished 
an advance factory (ic, a factory 
built before a firm Is found to 


use It). A tenant has been found 
ahd fhduld ^ b^ ih operation 
ioon. "Tjheie rumbure that 
an mvestment group is to buy 
up part of the iron works' site 
and convert it into a holiday 
area. 

Situated at the foot of the 
Lake District, and with beautiful 
sands, Millom could easily 
become an affluent resort. It.s 
massive redundancy has not 
been the disaster it once looked 
like. One day it may be 
regarded as the town’s salvation. 

Ryhope • 

Ryhope (population 9,800) is a 
small town near Sunderland on 
the Durham coalfield. About 
70% of the working men in 
the town wore employed as 
miners in the local pit, which 
was closed in November, 1966. 
The pit had only made a profit 
once in the past 2o years. 

The closure is typical of 
many others made by the 
National Coal Board, which has 
cut its labour force by 150,000 
in the past six years. The pit 
employed 804 men when it 
closed. Of these. 68% were 
redeployed by the NCB, nearly 
all at other pits on the Durham 
coalfield, and 90% of them 
within four miles of Ryhope. 
However, the majority faced 
a drop in earnings averaging 
I2S a week. 

Only 3% moved to pits at 
other coalfields, and an even 
smaller number were prepared, 
at tliis .stage, to leave mining 
for other jobs. Tbe lack of 
geographical mobility was par¬ 
ticularly striking, even though 
the NCB organ i.scd elaborate 
rehouring schemes. 
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HOW REDUNDANCY PAYMENTS WORK 

In 1985. th« Labour govorfirhenl passed an act laying down minimum levels of 
lump sum payments that firms must give to their redundant employees These are 
csiculated by age. length of service and average earnings before dismissal 

Firms get a rebate of 50 par cent from the Central Redundancy Fund, financed by 
National Insurance contributions The average payment works qut at £270, making 
a total bill for the country of £70 mn in 1970 
The Act has the following aims 
•To compensate employee for loss of job 

• To cushion him until he gets a new job 

•To compensate for probable drop m pay in new job 

• To reduce resistance to redundancies in the first place 

Redundancy payment for employees 700 ^ 

e earning £25 p«r weak previously, f 

600 aged- 

" , —- 45 '• 

500 . 36 „ 500 •< 

' - 125 


X .. 

XX 

X>-' 


years of service 


6 8 10 12 14 


Eventually 22% of the men 
were declared redundant. Most 
were over 55 and disabled. Not 
surprisingly, they found it 
extremely hard to find other 
jobs. Six months later fewer 
than one in five had done 
Over 3t)% of them agreed that 
they were really not fit enough 
to do any kind of job at all. 

I’he town of Ryhope has 
clearly suffered from the 
closure. Trade has fallen, shops 
have closed and social clubs 
seem to be less active—a direct 
contrast to Millom. 

Woolwich 

Woolwich is a suburb in south¬ 
east London. Over some five 
years more than 23,000 men 
have been made redundant 
within a radius of ten miles. In 
12 cases more than 400 were 
sacked from one plant. But the 
most dramatic was the closure 
t)f AEI's factory in 1968-69 
involving 5,000 redundancies. 
The decision to close the factory 
ffdlowed the merger of AEI and 
the General Electric Go. Pro¬ 
duction methods at Woolwich 
were outdated, and the factory 
represented surplus capacity. 

The announcement aroused 
a tremendous protest. In the 
event, the redundancy agree¬ 
ment came to be regarded as a 
perfect model which has sub¬ 
sequently been followed by 
other companies. 

The agreement had a num¬ 
ber of significant features. First, 
redundancy payments were con¬ 


siderably more generous than 
those prescribed by the 1965 
Act. Secondly, the company 
agreed to phase the closure 
over ten months and paid 
bonuses to key production staff 
to encourage them to stay until 
the end' of this period. Thirdly, 
the company paid extra sums 
to those who subsequently 
became unemployed; these 
maintained their income at 
its previous level for the 
first 30 weeks of unemployment. 

After leaving AEI 62% of 
men found work within one 
month and 84% within three 
months. Most of these found 
jobs close to Woolwich. Little 
new' inidustry has moved into 
the area, and most of the 
men were re-employed because 
existing firms expanded their 
labour forces. Over 150 firms 
approached AEI for labour. 

The Woolwkh closure shows 
that in an area of low unem¬ 
ployment even the most ma.ssive 
redundancy can be absorbed. 

Inverurie 

Inverurie (population 5,000) is 
in cast Scotland, about 16 miles 
from Aberdeen. It is another 
town where employment 
cintred on one industry—in this 
case tfhe railway maintenance 
yards. The yards were geared 
to maintain steam locomotives, 
and, with the switch to diesels, 
the yards became uneconomic 
because they were too far from 
the main lines. Consequently, 
56a jobs were lost at Itiveniric. 


Briti^ Rail, anqounced the 
deciaoii in March, 1969, but, 
agreed to phase the closure over 
six months. As in many other 
oases of redundancy (notRbly 
the TSR-2 workers at Bristol in 
1965), British Rail encour^iged 
“ voluntary redundancies/’ A 
voluntary redundancy means 
that if a woiicer can find 
another job, before he actually 
gets the sack from his present 
job, he can move without losing 
his redundancy payment, Thi? 
helps to spread the impUct on 
the local labour market, and 
also leaves the company with 
less of a redeployment problem. 

British Rail itself managed to 
find jobs elsewhere for about 
50 of the men. At the wont 
moment, immediately after the 
closure, only 25% of those made 
redundant were unemployed. 
But six months later 17% were 
still unemployed. 

There were two main sources 
of new employment—^ihc ship¬ 
yards in Aberdeen and new 
industry within the town. The 
Inverurie Boiler and Engineering 
Works, Ltd, expanded and took 
over part of the old loco yards. 
Two new firms of electrical 
engineers came to the town, one 
of which took over a govern¬ 
ment-built advance factory. 

Conclusions 

The following factors help to 
ameliorate unemployment after 
redundancies: 

# I>ong period between ; 
decision and closure, llius at I 
Millom, where the period was | 
.short, over 80% were uncm- ! 
ployed at one time. At 
Woolwich, where the period 
wa-s long, the peak was 10% 
(admittedly this difference was 
due partly to other factors). 

% A geographically mobile 
workforce. This applied in 
none of the four case.s. The 
main reasons were “ social ” 
(ie, unwillingness to move away 
Irom friends and relations) and 
worry about finding new ho-uses. 
At Millom, the British Steel 
Corporation offered to re- 
employ everyone. But the offer 
was cold-shouldered, because 
BSC could offer no guarantee 
of housing. j 

# New industry setting up. 
This happtmed at both Millom 
and Inverurie. In both towns 
government financial encounage- 
meat and the advance factory 
system helped a good deal. 

# Young, healthy labour 
force. Woolwich was the best 
placed here, Ryhope the wowt. 

Curiously, government retrain¬ 


ing ^hemea. pdayed viituaMy 
po ^ role at aU> Thii was 
not bixiausc of tack of places 
avtailabl^,' but becataM ot the 
almost toul uftiiiterest amoi^ 
the men. Retraining involved 
leaving homCi at least initially, 
and offered no guarantee of a 
job at the end. 

Redundancy is mevitably an 
extremely painful experience for 
every individual, but things sel¬ 
dom work Out as badly as 
expected. Redundancy is 
inevitable if the pattern of 
industry is to Change, and 
today’s generous proviaions 
show how the impact can be 
softened. 

Ryhope 180 redundancies* I 

pit closed Nov 1966 I 


— 31-40 
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Redundancy pay manta 


C601-C700 
£501 -£600 


- under £100 
£101-£200 




£401-£500 £301-£400 

Six months later 

RETIRED WORKING 



624c)ihci employaes transferred from' I 
Ryhope to other NationahCoat Board work 1 
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Continued from page 75 
among its factories. The American- 
owned Kearney and Trecker group 
down at Brigijiton is now coming 
through a very sticky patch following 
the reorganisation of a large number 
of small factories in the Brighton area 
into one large one. 

These moves, and others, all stem 
from recognition in the mid-1960s that 
the British machine tool industry 
needed an injection of management 
thinking that was more market orien¬ 
tated. In some companies there is still 
some way to go and more cut-back 
announcements can be expected. The 
dismal order prospects for machine 
tools during the coming year will speed 
these up. The industry’s home order 
book is down to virtually nothing— 
Alfred Herbert reports orders down 
by 30 per cent on last year. Even the 
normally healthy American market is 
right down. The one bright export 
market is South Africa. 

The present sales position is not 
good, but it must be kept in perspective. 
There have been worse depressions in 
previous order cycles. The companies 
with the best marketing organisations, 
like Colchester Lathe, and Marwin, are 
not yet in trouble. If it is any consola¬ 
tion to the others, they are now fitter 
to face tlie situation than they have 
ever been. There is also a better aware¬ 
ness of just how important it is to 
increase marketing efforts when things 
are rough. 



Strikebound 


There is no such thing as a normal 
month for Britain’s overseas trade. The 
figures for January, published on 
Thursday, at last no longer owe 
anything to last summer’s dock strike. 


Foreign trade 



t969 1970 71 


But both exports, at £627 million, and 
imports, at £638 million, are low 
because of the postal strike '(which 
also delayed publication of the 
December figure for industrial produc¬ 
tion). Quite a few of the documents 
that have to be lodged with Customs 
simply did not get there. The effect 
on the figures for February will be 
even more serious. 

For what it is worth, the £ii 
million deficit in January, combined 
with the continuing surplus on invisibles 
of some £50 million a month, spells a 
surplus on current account of £500 
million a year. This leaves the balance 
of payments in a class of its own as 
the one cheerful aspect of the British 
economy. But even this may not last 
long. If the oil producing countries get 
their way on prices in Teheran next 
week, Britain’s payments will suffer to 
the tune of £175 million a year. And 
there will be no more windfalls like 
the £150 million-a-year paper gain 
from the 2 per cent under-recording 
of exports which re-emerged last year. 
The Department of Trade and 
Industry claims there is no sign that 
exports are now being recorded more 
fully, and is still adding that missing 
2 per cent on to the official trade 
figures. Its proposed system of pre¬ 
recording of exports has met with 
stubborn resistance from exporters who 
do not want to be bothered with extra 
paperwork ; but, if and when pre-entry 
is finally introduced, there should be 
no more monkeying about with the 
figures. 

On the home front, the retail figures 
for December tell the story of a much- 
predicted consumer boom that never 
materialised. Retail trade in the closing 
months of 1970 was up only 1.7 per 
cent in volume on the year before and 
only marginally up from the previous 
quarter. Business was slack all along 


Retail trade Jan 1969 ■ 100; seasonally ad|usted 



1969 1970 


the Une, except for clothes and shoe 
shops which ^ some joy out of the 
midi boom. Rapid price increases 
took some of the steam out of- last 
year’s 14 per cent rise in pre-tax 
earnings, but it is surprising that so 
little of the extra found its way into 
the shops and so much went into 
building societies and other savings. 

However, hire purchase and inst^- 
ment credit figures for December could 
be pointing to a change of direction. 
Credit extended by finance houses, 
much of which goes on cars, rose 
a full 10 per cent between the third 
and fourth quarters of last year. 
The greatest increase w&s in the “ other 
goods ” category which includes 
personal loans. Apparently there was 
a good deal more bounce in the one- 
half of consumer spending that is not 
pushed over the shop counter. Car 
sales in the fourth quarter of 1970 
were, in fact, almost 15 per cent higher 
than a year ago, even allowing for price 
increases, and about 8 per cent more 
went on motoring costs. Adding in the 
tots at the pub, the hair-do’s and the 
rest, total personal consumption rose 
about 3.1 per cent over the 12 
months. Even so, there was room for 
quite a respectable level of savings. So, 
until the count-down, not such a bad 
life. 


Deadlock 


Predictably, Mr Tom Jackson, leader 
of the Union of Post Office Workers, 
seized on the Wilberforce report to 
shore up his own union’s 19^ per cent 
pay claim. And, equally predictably, 
Mr Bill Ryland, acting chairman of 
the post office, made it clear that he 
was not raising his 8 per cent offer, 
on the grounds that power workers and 
postmen are not comparable. Mail is 
so labour intensive that any pro¬ 
ductivity improvements can at best be 
marginal. Any increases in labour 
costs have to be passed on to the con¬ 
sumer almost immediately, leading to 
a drop in traffic, and further depres¬ 
sing the long-term outlook for the 
mail service which is already bleak. 

This is why the post office has held 
out against the strike for the past 
three weeks, even though it is losing 
£500,000 net a dBy as a result. The 
increase in telephone traffic—esti¬ 
mated between 30 and 50 per cent— 
is producing some extra revenue, but 
there is no cross-subsidisation between 
mail and telecommunications. Mean¬ 
while the strikers are getting strapped 
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Are You 
in the Picture? 


Are you making the scene in the world's 
fastest-growing economy? 

In less than one generation Japan 
has sprinted from a trailing position to 
become a front runner among the in¬ 
dustrial nations, with the second-largest 
GNP in the Free World. But this is only 
the beginning. 

In scouting your stake in Asia's most 
promising market, you will profit from 
the services of Fuji—Japan's largest 
and most progressive commercial bank. 


It payf to go with FUJI and grow with FUJI 

® FUUI BANK 

C.P.O. Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London^ E,C.2 

Now York Agency: 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10005 
DUaaaldorf Branch: 

Immermannstrasse 3, Diisseldorf 
Calcutta Raproaontativa Offica: 

17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 
Saoul Raprdaantativa OfRca: 

Samsung Bldg., Ulchi-Ro, Chung-ku, Seoul 
Lot AMalaa Rapraaantativa Offica:' 

Suite 1790, Crocker^itizena Plaza, 611 West Sixth 
Street, Los Ahgefes, California 90017 
Djakarta Rapraaantativa Offica: 

Ground Floor, Kartika Plaza, DJL. M H. Thamrin 10, 
Djakarta 



taxplanning 

do mere for 
assets? 


If they Ve j&SO^OOO or more the answer 
is probably ygs 


The FIS team of experts will tell you. The answer 
could be a pleasant surprise. For where substantial assets are 
involved, tax planning-an expert, comprehensive arid con¬ 
tinuing service-can give you a higher spendable income and 
allow you to pass on more to your heirs. 

First Investors and Savers Limited, specialising in all 
aspects of financial management, and applying its know¬ 
ledge through a closely-knit team working under one roof, 
offers you the most efficient handling of all investment and 
taxation problems. 

This individual, confidential service covers such im¬ 
portant categories as portfolio management ai^ personal tax 
planning; the taxation advantages of farming and forestry; 
mortgages, sales and leaseback in respect oS property; U.K. 
and off-shore settlements; the use of speciaJised insurance 
contracts for surtax and estate duty mitigation, and the 
personal or company taxation problems of directors of 
private companies. 

A meeting with F.I.S. may lead you to the new ideas 
that will bring you higher net income now and give your 
estate greater security. 


Rrstlnvesticrs & Savers 

PERSemL SERVICES 

take the load offyourshoulders 

To: K. L. Boyce, First Investors & Savers Ltd., 

15 America Square, London EC3. Tel: 01-488 4511 
PUast send me further irformation 

NAME., ... .. 

ADDRESS 


(Ref. IC/11) 



Management 

A IdlOfSimr COMPANY 
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ot tmddi^Euiodollais. 


It’s not too diflBcult If you’re on the right Through its wide international financial 

trail. For a big international loan, come to network, National Westminster can 
a big international bank group; National provide Euro-doUar loans or other 

Westminster. Through its subsidiary, currency finance on the scale you need in 

Westminster Foreign Bank, NatWest can any country in the world, 

produce the finance you need for overseas So put away your explorer’s kit and 
expansion or investment. make tracks for National Westminster. « 

A National Westminster Bank 

Sfinply thwe to help 
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for cash, too. The union has no money 
for strike pay, apart from a hardship 
fund, and postmen seem to be picking 
up casual work wherever they can. 

Mr Jackson must be finding it diffi¬ 
cult to keep up the morale of his 
200,000 strikers, and seems to be look¬ 
ing for a settlement. But even if the 
post office decided that Wilberforce 
meant that inflation was out of hand, 
its own commercial plight should stop 
it going beyond 9 or 10 per cent. If the 
postmen are looking for more, they 
really are crying for the moon. 



New ball game 


I'he Social Science Research Council 
has commissioned Sussex University to 
investigate why technological projects 
so often go wrong—a topical problem 
in this of all weeks. Awarding a 
£75,000 grant, to be spent over five 
years, the council noted that while 
defence and civil projects in the air¬ 
craft, chemical and electronic industries 
have shown that research and develop¬ 
ment costs are typically underestimated 
by a factor of two or Aree, the reasons 
for this are not known. 

The fault could lie in forecasting 
techniques or in the honest over¬ 
optimism of scientists and engineers or, 
more darkly, in “ ... a fundamental 
conflict of interest between the scientists 
and engineers on the one hand and the 
managers and accountants on the other 
hand.” In other words, perhaps the 
scientists and engineers fudge their 
figures in order to win approval for 
their projects. The group, which will 
work under the universe's Science 


Poiky 
natural and 

They win dbVknidy haye^ their, wm/ 
cut out for them, especially as 'dM 
oigaiiisations responsible for past fiascos 
may be reluctant to show their records 
to outsiders. 

In America, where ehe sociology of 
science, as it is sometinies called^ has 
spread itself. more Uvialdy, some 
investigations have produced interest¬ 
ing, if odd, findings. At Harvard, one 
researcher found that executives in 
high-technology industries bore Ikde 
resembbnee to the organisation men 
who run most large American 
corporations. Instead, m found they 
resemble professional football players, 
possessing what he calls a “ game 
character.” Such a player, besides hav¬ 
ing strength and specialised skills, must 
be co-operative with team-mates but at 
the same time be out to win, ie, to 
defeat rivals for his place on the team 
as well as to crush the opposition. 

Even though he must maintain a 
high state of tension and alertness, he 
must be cool and detached. Injury 
indicted by the other side should not 
be taken seriously : it is just part of the 
game. Nor should he put personal 
concerns above the goals of the team. 
He must be flexible and willing to 
experiment with new ploys: a 
traditionalist wouild not loug be able to 
keep up with the opposition. At the 
same time, the player must be satisfied 
with devoting his individual 
competence to a very specialised job. 
Finally, he should want to play with 
the best people, regardless of race, creed 
or likeabiliity. If he chooses friendship 
over objective merit, the team is less 
likely to win. 

If this sounds fanciful, Harvard 
claims that in industry this syndrome 
of traits” is necessary for maximising 
a certain type of innovation and new 
material pz^uction. What is more, be 
says the most successful individuals in 
pioneering high technology organi¬ 
sations are likely to serve as models for 
future leaders in industry. So perhaps 
the Sussex group should include a few 
athletes. 

Shipbuilding 

Another Clyde 
rescue _^ 

At first sight the rescue o|>eration8 for 
Upper Clyde Shipbuilders and 
Yarrow (Shipbuilders) announced on 
Thursday are another blow to the 
credibility of the Goveitunent’s policy 


Yarrow wOl getR hmi wbiA 
million fropi the Royal Navy, but this 
is a commercial transaction that any 
big customer might have considered 

The Royal Navy has contracted to 
do work.for Natco tbat.will 
80 frigates, 

at these were built in the war and 
many %vere built in the 19508. Four 
urgently needed frigates are on prder 
from Yarrow, and the navy would 
have h^d little chance of p^^ttihg th^ 
as quickly or as cheaply It it tried to 
obtain alternative berths in a now over^ 
employed world shipbuilding industry. 

UCS is a different story. With £a0 
million of past government heip^ it 
says it is approaching bresd-even. 
Except for one drilling rig, all the 
unprofitable contracts inhented from 
past management have been completed, 
and there is now a streamlined order 
book based on two types of standard 
ship which will be bimt in series pro¬ 
duction. Even the labour force hiu 
accepted pruning, and at 8,000 is 3,000 
lower than last spring. It is Yarrow 
which has thrown the UCS finances. 

Agreement was reached some time 
ago to sell the UCS majority holding 
in Yarrow back to Yarrow, Ltd, but 
when the business ran into trouble at 
the end of last year UGS’s credit-rating 
was affected. Official guarantees for 
ships built at UCS were withdrawn, 
and the company cotild not receive 
payment for work which had already 
been completed. For a time this year 
it was not paying its bills. But now the 
guarantees have been restored. 

A capital reconstruction of UCS 
will be set in motion which will involve 
no loss of public funds but merely 
make the balance sheet more realistic^ 
And loans will be provided by ship¬ 
owners. UCS's clients are in as much 
of a cleft stick as the navy is with 
Yarrow. 

All the same, the rescue operations 
will encourage the curzent irrespozisibil* 
ity in shipbuilding labour, and harm 
those companies that are on their own 
feet. The shortage of labour in ship¬ 
building on the lower Clyde is growing 
worse. It would haye caused little 
hardship if the 2,000 men at Yarzow 
had actually been thrown out of work. 

If the navy had pulled out it would 
have given a salutary shock to azi 
industry still threatened by strikes by 
unions accustomed to being bailed out 
by public, znoney whenever publki 
policy—for any reason—^falls flat on its 
face. 
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lift the Wall and over the premium 


The secret of success over the jiast 
year hits been timing, the most difficult 
thing to get right in investment. The 
yo-yoing of the London and Wall 
Street indices has demanded a great 
(leal of skill on the part of Crust 
managers. But it should not be for¬ 
gotten that trust managers have a res¬ 
tricted freedom of manoeuvre to follow 
their instincts. Investment trusts are 
designed for the long-tenn saver, and 
are so regarded by the tax authorities, 
who could withdraw a trust’s tax con¬ 
cessions (capital gains tax at 30% 
instead of at corporation tax rates) if 
there was too much wheeling and 
dealing going on. 

With the London market still uncer¬ 
tain attention is now on Wall Street, 
which evidently believes that Nixon- 
talk works wonders, and thus on the 
dollar premium. Dollar investments are 
valued in trust balance sheets at mar¬ 
ket ' price plus the dollar premium. 
This applies even if the stocks were 
bought with the proceeds of a dollar 
loan, ie, avoiding the pool of premium 
dcjlars, which adds an extra bit of 
gearing. But the more the pool is 
avoided by purchasers, the smaller the 
premium. 


This conundrum has acquired more 
significance since the recent lifting of 
the restrictions on dollar borrowings. 
They can now be used by any profes¬ 
sionally advised investor for his portfolio 
investment abroad. How many have 
taken advantage of the new rules 
is not yet known, but the possi- 
l)ility has had its effect on the premium 
market. I’he consensus of opinion 
seems to be that fluctuations will be 
in the 15-25% range, rather than the 
25-50% range of recent years. How¬ 
ever, a few specialists are betting on 
an even larger resurgence of interest 
in Wall Street, coupled with a move 
t(i repay loans and buy without the 
benefit of them. Many had been tied 
to the Eurodollar six-month rate, and 
since the gap between a dividend yield 
of, say, 2% on the dollar portfolio 
and the 13% dollar interest rates, had 
to be purchased expensively through 
the premium market, or taken out of 
the loan capital, the memory has left 
scars, 'rhe notion that, because of 
entry into the common market, 
Britain will have to dismantle the 
premium entirely, has few takers. Botli 
l‘ranee and Italy still p)ersist in having 
exchange controls or restrictions of 



some sort on capital flows out of the 
market. Even if true, it is unlikely to 
be effective over die several yeai;s 
that .will elapse before economic and 
monetary harmonisation begin. 

The fluctuations of ’ the premium 
have had absolutely nothing to do with 
the Throgmorton 'Irust, top againr of 
the one-year list on the figures supplied 
to us by Myers & Co (the comment 
is ours). Neither, one suspects, has 
acute timing. It is a trust which invests 
in small, neglected little companies, 
whose prices move little except when 
they are taken over, which happened 
a lot last year, and whose yields an* 
sufficiently large to compensate for 
the risks. The three trusts chaired hy 
Mr I. Garnett-Ornie that appear in 
our tables for the first time ever, 
London Scottish American, LInited 
States Debenture, and Second London 
Scottish American, owe tJieir appear¬ 
ance to their strong defensive qualities. 


Investment Trusts scattergraph 
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Tiie tables tend to discriminate in 
favour of companies which are highly 
geared and which aim for capital 
growth, 'riiese, obviously, do well in 
hull markets and badly in bear. These 
tiiree are hardly geared at all, and 
they aim for income (which, unlike 
unit trust league tables, is not added 
hack 'to capital for performance com¬ 
parison). Down in t!he bottom ten 
(because of the 1-3% estimation error, 
and the bunching, nine of t^esc could 
easily have been different ^ones) are 
five that figure in the longer period 


growth table, includijng the Ivory and 
Sime mascot, Atlantifb Auets, 

This is quite unlike any other trust 
in the tables ; it owns a bank, Edward 
Bates, and 17% of its assets are in the 
unquoted investment management 
company, S^ve and Prosper. But last 
year was a disastfous one for alt unit 
trust groups, and it is doUbtful whether. 
Save and Prosper made much money. 

Three of the steady growers have 
made it into the one-year table as 
well: British Investment, Edinburgh 
and Dundee (Baillie and Gifford) and 


GSty of London Brewery (Touche, 
Remnaiit), the first two by hanging 
oh to the American stocks through 
the big dippet ri^^ 

Oh the whole,, ^ specialised market 
in investment trust shares has good 
reason for distributing its, discounts and 
premiums on asset ,S^ue: But City of 
London , brewery, jyith North 

Ammca, and Continental Unbn, with 
28%, both with little gearing and fri>m 
the Touche, Remnant stable,; offer a 
choice of horses to back in the London 
and Wall Street races. 


1-Year Growth to January 31,1971 5-Year Growth to January 31,197t 


Company 


Chango in PramKim 

Managers/ net eeeets or North Oearing 

Chairmen per atiare dbeouNt Amenice factor 

•/• % ' % 


Top twenty 

Throgmorton Truat 
Edinburgh A 
Dundee 

London Scottish 
American 
United Statea 
Debenture 
Globe Investment 
2nd London 
Scottish Amer. 
British Investment 
Pentland Invest 
United States & 
General 
Alliance Trust 
Winterbottom Trust 
Ist Scottish Amer. 
Scottish Mortgage 
& Trust 
Charterhouse 
Investment 
English A Scottish 
St Andrew Truat 
Scottish Eastern 
North Atlantic 
Securities 
Scottish Ontario 
City of London 
Brewery 

Bottom ten 

Union Commercial 
British Assets 
Weetpoof Invest 
2nd Brifieh Assets 
Blectric Br General 
Atlantic Aasets 
London A Aberdeen 
Hambroa "A" 

Witan Inveetment 
London Electrical 


Keyser Ullman 

Baillie Gifford 
Mr I. Garnett- 
Orme 

Mr I. Garnatt- 
Orme 

Mr S. J. Peara 
Mr I. Qamett* 
Orme 

Mr I. R. Pitmen 
phiena A Tate 
Inveetment Truat 
Services 
F. A C. 

BelllJe Gifford 
Belabe House 

Baillie Gifford 
Chartefbouse 
Japhet 

Gartmore Invest. 
Mr A. Mcplure 
Martin Currfe 
investment Trust 
Servtcea 
Martin Currie 

Touche, Remnant 


117 Group 
Ivory A Sime 
Schroder Wagg 
Ivory A Sime 
Henderson Admin 
Ivory A Sime 
John Govett 
Hambros 

Henderson Admin 
Guinness, Mahon 
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— 14 

-18 

14 
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+ 5 

46 

13 

— 14 

- 8 

41 

7 

— 14 

+ 6 

60 

20 

— 14 
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35 

29 

— 14 

+ 10 

47 

21 

- 15 

+ 6 

17 

6 

- 16 

- 6 

32 

24 

- 16 

-10 

30 


- 30 

- 3 

32 

15 


Managers/ 
Compeny Chairman 


Top twenty 

Atlantic Aaaete Ivory A Sime 
London A 

Aberdeen John Govett 

Tribune Investment Baring Bros 
Electric A General Henderson Admin 
Continental A 

Industrial Schroder Wagg 

PlUlip Hill Invest Hill, Samuel 
Hembroe "A" Hambros 
Engllah A Scottish Gartmore Invest 
Winterbottom Truet Baillie Gifford 
Caledonian Trust Murrey Johnstone 
British Aieets Ivory A Sime 
Border A Southern John Govett 
Britieh Investment Mr I. R. Pitman 
CLRP Investment Touche, Remnant 
Edinburgh A 

Dundee Baillie Gifford 

Scottish Invest Sir W McEwan 
Younger 

Clydeedele Invest Morray Johnstons 
City of London 

Brewery Touche. Remnant 

2nd Greet Northern Murray Johnstone 
2nd Scottish Invest Sir W. McEwan 
Younger 

Bottom ten 


Edinburgh Invest 
Aberdeen Truet 
Greet Nbrthem 
Investment 
Throgmorton Trust 
Charter Trust A 
Agency 

Nortntrn American 
Trust 

1st Soottlsh Amer. 
British American 
A General 
Merchanta Truet 
Securitlet Truet of 
Scotland 


Mr J. Chiene 
Brinder A Cr. 
Turner, Hutton 
Lawson 
Keyser Ullman 


A 


Klelnwort Benson 


BOisize House 
Beleize House 


Kleinwort Benson 
Kleinwort Benson 

Sir H. Rose 


Change in Premium 

net assets or North Gearing 

per sbere discoum AmeNco factor 


% 

% 

% 


+292 

+ 10 

47 

21 

+ 67 

+ 6 

17 

6 

+ 64 

0 

33 

10 

+ 69 

+ 1 

36 

29 

+ 61 

- 1 

38 

22 

+ 61 

-13 

16 

7 

+ 50 

- 6 

32 

24 

+ 49 

- 1 

16 

24 

+ 49 

-14 

34 

16 

+ 49 

- 1 

24 

18 

+ 48 

+ 5 

46 

13 

+ 48 

- 4 

33 

8 

+ 48 

- 4 

37 

13 

+ 48 

-13 

16 

9 

+ 48 

-12 

36 

4 

+ 48 

- 1 

46 

10 

+ 47 

- 2 

26 

17 

+ 47 

-19 

1 

8 

+ 47 

- 1 

25 

16 

+ 47 

- 1 

47 

9 

+ 20 

-18 

6 

13 

+ 20 

-19 

22 

6 

+ 19 

-20 

11 

3 

+ 18 

-16 

0 

27 

+ 17 

-20 

38 

12 

+ 16 

-18 

41 

16 

+ 16 

-18 

44 

17 

+ 15 

-18 

31 

13 

+ 12 

-19 

30 

11 

+ 6 

-23 

28 

20 
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1864 -1941. A poet so naturally attuned to the Australian 
ethos that many or his ballads have passed into folk currency. This is No. 2 in BWP's "Song of 
Australia" series — an endeavour to re-aWaken interest in our national heritage by the use of 
con,empora.V Australian J//P » 
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The bears have been having 
a picnic 


It has been very nearly the worst 
l)ear week since the war—and cer¬ 
tainly the sickest time for London 
equities since Mr Heath took office 
and the City, for one brief moment, 
thought it could see daylight. I'he 
Financial Times industrial ordinary 
index gave up all of 25.0 points, or 
7.3%, in the six trading days to last 
Wednesday. The index was then 321.9 
at the close, a mere 2% above its 
1968-71 low of 315.6 reached on 
June 15, 1970 ; it had been lower— 


time is that they were home-inspired. 
In the bear market of the spring of 
1970, when there were two weeks in 
w'hich the market slid 6% or more, 
Wall Street cast long shadows. Now 
the sun there is riding high (page 84). 
Again, when the London market 
plunged nearly 8% in a June week in 
1969, it was worried stiff about 
Britain’s balance of payments troubles. 
With spot sterling still above $2.4160 
in the exchanges at mid-week, it was 
looking forward with almost indif- 


320.7—at one point before selling was 
countered by end-of-account bear 
covering. 

All the same, the City’s watchdogs 
arc thanking their lucky stars that it 
has not been worse. Rolls-Royce’s bank¬ 
ruptcy was bound to be a tremendous 
blow to market confidence ; even when 


ference to the trade figures, released 
on Thursday. 

Perhaps it was no bad thing that 
the London stock exchange was closed 
on Thursday and Friday, in prepara¬ 
tion for the switch to decimals. It has 
had more to digest in the past few 
days than is good for it : the ramifica- 


After signs of steadying on Wednes^ 
day, the exchange may be a bit more 
peaceful when it opens up in its 
decimalised form. But it is hard to 
see what in the immediate future is 
going to bring the sparkle back to 
equities. 


the company produced its half-time tions of the Rolls-Royce debacle 

shock last November the market spreading to other shares (see chart 

took quite a hard knock. Indeed, above) ; the sight of Rolls shares 

something is owed to brokers’ skill in changing hands at fid or less on 

marking down prices that there has Wednesday ; the spectre of other com- 

been more drifting than panic-selling panics that might follow the same 

in the market this week. Even path ; and the delayed realisation that 

though London has caught some back- the Government, in accepting Wilbcr- 

lash of Australian mining troubles, the force, has accepted a measure of 

significance of the market’s blues this defeat in standing up to wage demands. 



Australia __ 

Curiouserahd 

curiouser 

Sydney 

Nobody emerges unscathed from the 
Mineral Securities debacle, in lyhiqb 
multi-million empire , .rivalling 
Australian arm of Consolidated Gold¬ 
fields has been reduced to rubble in the 
space of one week. Thursday saw, tlje 
court appointment of a p^isrbnkl 
liquidator in the person”Of^Mf* James 
Jamison, a partner of Cooper Brothers. 
Offers of compromise to ^^ieditors may 
still be forthcoming fzom outside and b6> 
entertained (the Rio Tinto-Zinc group 
has been predictably quick off the 
mark in looking for pickings). 

But whichever way it develops there 
is not likely to be anything in' it for 
shareholders. Yet they are of a* com¬ 
pany which claimed assets of £50 mtf^ 
and a surplus of assets over K^bilities 
of £ 12 mn as recently as Januaiy egth. 
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Such on all sides is the penalty for 
blindly investing 4 n assets that are 
either highly iBiquid' Or else are 
largely composed of paper which has 
proved as collapsible as the house 
itself. The full story will not be told 
for some time—it should emerge from 
the inquiry promptly set up by the 
New South Wales government—but at 
least it is clear that Minsec has been 
caught o^t in a rash speculation. 

In brief, it increased its investments 
by more ^an £15 mn late last year, 
Uliilg borrowed funds about which it 
ttien gave precious little information 
but which, it now transpires, weVe 
mainly short-^term credits obtained 
from local money market sources. This 
would be roughly in line with the 
hafry-chesfied Australian tradition that 
onte you have issued a prospectus you 
n!i$fY do what you like. Had the gamble 
Qonie off, that is if stock exchange 
piites had risen, it would have been 
yet another feather in the caps of Mr. 
Kienneth JMcMahon and Mr Tom 
Nestel, chairman and managing 
dttector. 

The irony is that Minsec itself 
flnaUy put paid tb ,.any .hopes of a 
steady recovery of the Australian stock 
market when last week the board 
revealed that if certain share dealings 
in the second half of last year were 
regarded as in-house transactions 
(making gains on them not identifi¬ 
able as profits), as legal advice now 
required, then the group showed a loss 
for. the abc months in place of the 
nearly £2 mn profit previously de¬ 
clared. The shock waves of this have 
yet to work themselves out ; howevor, 
some merchant bankers worthy of the 
name are saying that the bigger the 
shock the better—^provided iht end 
result is a more discriminating financial 
community. 

lydl Street 

Looking across 
the valley 

New York 

Unprecedented trading volume and 
unwninished optimism marked the 
continuing rally of stock prices on 
American exchanges this past week. 
Share turnover list Tuesday on the 
New York exchange scored a record 
28.3 mn shares and on the American 
exchange, whose lower-priced com¬ 
panies are much admired by specula- 
tiv4)(^,n;dnded investors, it was an 
unfiyi^lled 36.6 mn shares. The 


Dow Jones industrial average closed 
on Wednesday at slightly over 881, 
up barely 5 points on a week before. 
This was only about one-third of the 
previous week’s gain—evidence, brokers 
said, that as prices regain levels of a 
year and a half ago many individual 
investors have been selling out in order 
to at least recoup their original invest¬ 
ments. 

In the aftermath of the Rolls-Royce 
collapse, analysts quickly concluded 
that the resulting delays in deliveries 
of the Lockheed Trijet were probably 
beneficial for the problem-ridden 
American airline industry as a whole, 
since it meant deferring further growth 
in a capacity which has monstrously 
outstripped demand*. TTirough this past 
week shares of Eastern AWines (with 
50 Trijets on order) gained $i| to close 
on Wednesday at $2of ; while TWA 
(with 44 on order) picked up 75 cents 
to $i7f. Both carriers have been under 
earnings pressure, and it is felt that the 
delivery delays not only militate against 
their over-capacity problems but also 
will enable them to save on financing 
and depreciation charges. A third 
airline. Delta, with 24 Trijets on order, 
has been reporting respectable earn¬ 
ings and its share in the past week gave 
up 25 cents to close at $27!. As a cur¬ 
rently profitable operator Delta stands 
to suffer competitively from the denial 
of the airbus, and there was a chance 
as well that it might lose a sizeable 
sum previously remitted to Lockheed 
as progress payments. 



lowest of any group. Once the scare 
is over, the sector will be re-rated by 
the market again, and Imps is a good 
way back in. Not, perhaps, as good as 
Gallaher whose pre-tax profits were 
5% up in 1970 to £19.4 mn (yielding 
8.3% at 23s gd). Big boys British 
American Tobacco made £160 mn, 
practically all from tobacco, as against 
£136 mn ; at 56s gd the shares are 
fully rated for the sector, if not for the 
market. The consistency of tobacco 
profits through inflation^ and exhorta¬ 
tion must ensure a market comeback 
soon. 



Tobacco _ 

Unscared 

Judging by the profits and confidence 
that the Imperial Tobacco Group is 
breathing out, the report by the 
Royal College of Physicians has had 
more effect on the stock market than 
it will have on sales. 

Profit for 1970 is up from £56^ mn 
to £61 mn, after interest charges have 
doubled. About half the increase 
came from the tobacco division, and 
half from the diversificadons. Food 
generally had a bad year, and the 
Ross Group and Allied. Farm Foods 
were, no exceptions. But shareholders 
can take heart from the doubling of 
the packaging division, which now 
consolidates the half share in Mardon 
In|eniational. At 13s 8d the p/e is 

average p/e for the Financial 
7 $^ tobacco group (with , three 
it) ^ M li- ^ 


City believes it is appropriate for the 
Grovemment to intervene to prevent 
fraud.” So pronounced Mr Nicholas 
Ridley from the opposition benches, in 
January, 1970, ateut property bonds. 
Now Mr Ridley is a minister at the 
Department of Trade and Industry, 
and sure enough there is to be a 
departmental inquiry, led by the 
lawyer Sir Hilary Scott, into certain 
types of life assurance schemes 
involving propeity bonds, equity-linked 
policies, unit-ilink^ policies and simibur 
schemes. 

Property bonds were evolved as a 
means, and the only means, by wh^ 
the private investor can take a db^ 
stake in the most attractive form itjl 
inflation-proof investment todaj^ 
commercial property. The two oldeki. 
property bonds show gahis of 27% and 
28% (including^invested net income)' 
over three years. Unlike equities, hdiy* 
ever, commercial property is n^t 
reacUly saleable, and fts value at* it 
moment of time is to a degree a mai^ 
of pinion. ‘ ^ 
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These securities having been sold this announcement appears as a matter of record ohiy. 


U.S. $15,000,000 

GRAND METROPOLITAN HOTELS 

LIMITED 
per cent. Bonds 1986 

S. G. Warburg & Co. Limited 

Banco di Roma Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas White, Weld Sl Co. Limited 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. American Express Securities S.A. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Baak N^^. u. 

Andresens Bank A/S Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Astaire Sl Co. Ba^ it Cb. InbiHrjMni|B^^ ^ 

Julius Baer International Limited Bank fiir Gemeinwirtschaflt AkBengesellai^ft 

Bank of London & South America Limited Bank Mees Sl Hope N.V. Bankers Trust International Llpiltell 

Bankhaus Hermann Lampe KG Banque Blyth Sl Cle Banque Fran^ise de Ddp6ti et db fBibs / 

Banque G6n{^rale du Luxembourg S.A. Banque de Plndochinc Banque Internationale d LuxehibOil^ S.A.'! 


Banque Lambert S.C .S. Banque l^uls-Dreyfus Sl Cie Banque Natlonale de Paris 

Banque de Neuflizc, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas, Amsterdam Banque Rotbsdiild . 

Banque de Suez et de PUnion des Mines Banque d^ PUqion Europronne Banque de PUnion Parisienne<^.F.C.B. 
Banque Worms et Cie luring Brothers^ Co., Liqiited H. Albert de Bary St Co. N.Y* 

Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank Baybrlis^ Shmt^itk Aktiengesellscbafr Bayerlsche Verelnsbank 
Bear, Stearns Sl Co. Berliner Bank AktiengeseltKhaft Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft - Frankfurter Bank 

Gunnar Bohn Sl Co. A/^ Breisaeh Pinschof Schoell^ Bankkommanditgesellschaft Burkhardt St Co. 

Caisse S.C'.S. CBWL-Hayden, Stone Inc. Commerzbank AG/CrMit Lyonnais La Compagnie Plnanciire 
Continental Bank S.A. CrMit Commercial de France CrMIt Suisse (Bahamas) Limited ^ 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein The Deltec Banking Corporation Limited Deutsche Bank Aktiengesellscluifl 

Deutsche Girozentrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank- Dillon^ Read Overseas CorporaBqn^ , 

Dominick Sl Dominick, Incorporated Dresdner Bank Aktiengesellschaft Eastman DiUon, Union Securltl^.A Co. 
Effectenbank-Warburg Aktiengesellschaft Euramerica International Limited Fellesbanken A/$ Finacbr 

First Manhattan C'o. First Washington Securities Corporation Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers Lfaidited 

Antony Gibbs Sl Sons Ltd. Girozentrale und Bank der osterreichischen Sparkassen A.G. Goldnuu^ Sadis St Co. 
Panmure Gordon Sl Co. Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungener Securities Limited Hambros BdUk Limited 

Hessische Landesbank-Girozentrale- Hill Samuel Sl Co. Limited HoUandsebe Bank-Uule N.V. 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation .lardine Fleming Sl Co. Limited Kansallis-Osake-Pankki 

Kidder, Peabody Sl Co. Incorporated Kitcat Sl Aitkcn Kleinwort, Benson Limited Kredietbank N.V. 

Kredletbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb Sl Co. Internationat F. van Lanschot 

Lazard Brothers Sl Co.« Limited Lazard Fr^res Sl Cie Lazard Fibres Sl Co. Lehman Brothers Incorporated 
Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. Lloyds Bank Europe Limited Ix>eb, Rhoades & Co. Manufacturers Hanover Limited 
Merck, Finck Sl Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner Sl Smith Securities Underwriter Limited 

B. Metzjer seel. Sohn Sl Co. Model, Roland Sl Co., Inc. Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited 

Morgan Sl Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenfell Sl Co. Limifed Nagelmackers Fils Sl Cie S.C.S. 

National Westminster Bank Group Nederlandsche Middenstandsbank N.V. New York Hanseatic International Ltd. 
Norddeutsche Landesbank-Girozentrale- Den norske Creditbank Sal. Oppenheim Jr- A Cib. 

Osterreichische L^nderbank Aktiengesellschaft Pierson, Heldrlng A Pierson Privatbanken i KJobenhavn 


Merck, Finck A Co. 

B. Metzjer seel. Sohn A Co. IV 

Morgan A Cie International S.A. IV 

National Westminster Bank Group Nederlai 

Norddeutsche Landesbank-Gkozentrale- 
Osterreichische L^nderbank Aktiengesellschaft 


N. M. Rothschild A Sons Limited 
Singer A Friedlander Limited 
Society Nazionale Sviluppo-Milano 
Stockholms Enskllda Bank 


Scandinavian Bank Limited J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Co. Limited 

Skandinaviska Bankcn Smith, Barney A Co. Incorporated 

Soci^b Gbnerale Societe Gbnbrale de Banque S.A. 

Strauss, Turnbull A Co. Svenska Handelsbanken C. G. Trinkaus 


Ufitec (London) Limited Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) Limited 

M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz A Co« Westfalenbank Aktiengesellschaft 

Wood Gundy Securities Limited 


Vereinsbank in Hamburg 
Dean Witter A Co. Incorporated 


15th February, 1971 
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All this week we mark the establishment 
of our London office. It’s called Dallas House 
and is at 6(^63 Aldecmanbury Street, EC2. 
Tel^hone 606 9111. 

Since 1st September, 1970 we have offered 
complete international banking services 
backed by $2,000 million assets. However, 


today we move into our new offices, so we now 
have the surroundings as well as the expertise 
to conduct our business in Londoa 

James M. Spellings, senior vice-president, 
andfOakley W. Qieney, vice-president and branch 
manager will be delighted to wdcome you 

Fust N^onal fiaiikin Dallas. NW in londotL 
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enters into the continuoiM reyiduatiqns 
of the portfolio, does theihveaitor haVe 
sufficient assurance that these valua¬ 
tions will not be swayed by, for 
instance, an impatience on the part of 
the managers to establish a shining 
‘ performance ?** Will all the purchases 
and sales of the fund be entirely at 
arm’s length, not involving the fund’s 
property advisers acting, say, as e^te 
agents for other parties as well ? Since 
the managers will have considerable 
and,growing funds that they will want 
to invest without delay, can the inves¬ 
tor be sure that they, and he, will not 
therefore be a soft touch for the keen 
seller of commercial property ? What 
happens if there is a run on a property 
fund, or, worse, all property funds ? 

Some of these difficulties and risks 
(eg, the last of these) are inherent in 
the property bond idea. But more 
could be done to safeguard investors 
against possible conflicts of interest of 
the managers. And more could cer¬ 
tainly be done to regulate the selling 
methods, publicity and near-prbmises 
which some fund managers have used 
or made, in particular to stop the 
bandying around of forecasts of 10% 
a year growth and such-like. The same 
point applies to equity-linked and unit- 
linked policies. Here none of the four 
doubts al>ove applies. Instead, what is 
unsettling is sales puff, which shows 


Workers' shares 

Rolls-Royce was among the pioneers 
of the shares-for-workers movement. 
Of the £66.4 mn share capital, £2.5 mn 
is in the form of special workers’ shares, 
and 6 % of the other shares were 
owned by employees. Current value per 
share is 4^(1. Morgan Crucible has 
suspended its scheme because of lack 
of interest, and because the shares were 
cashed in to finance holidays. In other 
words, shares were the wrong sort of 
savings medium. 

Sir Halford Reddish is a great 
believer in workers participating in the 
fruits of their labour, and 2,572 of them 
do: they shared in £^ mn of Rugby 
Portland Cement dividends last year. 
But at Kalamazoo, the trustees of the 
Kalamazoo Workers Alliance own 51% 
of the shares. Most of the income is 
distributed as a bonus (£287,000 among 
2,ooo-odd employees), and the rest is 
used to buy more shares at pnarket 
prices. 

At Imperial Chemical Industries, 
shares have nothing to do with 
woikcrs* democracy. Special shares arc 
issued, at roughly market rates, to 
employees out of an annual bonus 
calculated by reference to profits. 
Probably 'half are retained, the rest sold 
back. 


how fast equities have grown if you 
dhooSe darea4iy a starting-date when 
equides were in a trough. 

American iucuriiies trading 

Quotes for 
the ask ing 

America’s unlisted stock trading took 
on a new image on Monday when 
NASDAQ came into being. The initials 
stand for National Association of 
Securities Dealers Automated Quota¬ 
tions—a highly sophisticated nation¬ 
wide computer system of collecting and 
reporting bids and asked prices in the 
widely diffused, and hitherto loosely 
knit, over-the-counter (actually over 
the telephone) securities market in 
which 4,000 brokers deal. Now up-to- 
the-minute data on over-the-counter 
stocks can be provided in much the 
same way as the New York exchange 
ticker furnfshes it for listed stocks. 

At the outset some 3,360 s^urities 
were in the system (out of a, total 
universe of 20,000), subscribing with 
some 700 firms that make markets in 
over-the-coufiter securities arid about 
1,100 securities firms that trade in such 
securities for customers. A trader can 
now sec the current quotes on the 
television screen of a NASDAQ unit, 
but, after choosing the dealer Offering 
the best price, he still has to make the 
actual transaction by phone. For the 
purpose of actually making markets, 
subscribing firms are equipped with 
similar units as at the retail trading 
level with one major distinction : the 
market-makers* terminals are equipped 
with special buttons which they use to 
enter quotations and to up-date them. 
With bid and ask quotes on continuing 
display greater public confidence in 


unlisted stock trading seems iikely»>^ 

job all too-w^l, Securitief'finiu aetiv* 
''' in tiading'' 'MH <#er 
the counter in to^ftUetl thu^lJiiflitfcec 
as well have ^titionecl tbe S^titjes 
and Exchange Commission to require 
that several hundred, listed stpdis te 
also placed In the NASDAQ 
If they get their, way, as wethl'l^ely.' 
investors mig^t then think thig com¬ 
puterised over-therCQunter third.mkrket 
offers the bettu of ^e bargain; 

—i—— 

Easy prey 

Whatever next in the City ? This 
week it was revealed that London and 
County Securiti^ a small deposit bank' 
capitalised at £9.9 mn and run,by Mr 
Gerald Gaplan, who has for 

property deals, has builr k 
equity stake in Leopold Joseph Hold¬ 
ings whose main busine^'is 
merchant bank of that name. Lak 
raontli Leopold Joseph went public 
with an offer of 587,354 ordinary £1 
shares at 341, representing 37.5% of 
issued capital, which valued the conji? 
pany at £2.7 mn. The issue wi^ 
oversubscribed nearly 24 times and it 
seems that two-thirds of these new 
shares are now in the hands of Mr 
Gaplan’s group. 

Sir Hugh Weeks, I..eopold Josephus 
chairman, and his board say that an 
association between the two companies 
would not make sense and claim that 
60% of the issued capital is in loyalist 
hands. Mr Caplan, however, sa^ he is 
in no hurry and can wait. Can any 
sipall institution in the City feel safe 
from this kind of prowling ? And 
should the Bank of England stand by 
and approve it ? : ^ 



Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 


New York 

Holding on to 
higher level in 
heavy trading 

London 
Badly hit, but 
steadying at 
pre-decimalisation 
dose 

Australia 
Mining shares 
atiM retreating 



Feb 

10 

1970-71 
high low 

one 

weak 

one one 

month yp8r 


London 

321.9 

423.4 

315.6 

- 5.7 

- 6.0 -21.1 

"^-38.3!? 

New York 881.1 

882.1 

631.1 

+ 0.6 

+ 4.8 +16.3 

-11.6 

France 

77.1 

86.1 

70.6 

- 0.4 

+ 1.0 - 8-1. 

-10.5J 

Germany 

105.1 

129.5 

93.2 

— 

+ 2A -13.3 

-26.1,^' 

Holland 

119.5 

133.8 

108.3 

— 

+ 4.5 + 2.7 

-10.7^ 

Italy 

67.3 

76.4 

64.3 

+ 1.1 

+ 38 -18.7 

-60.9* 

Canada 

180.8 

185.9 

142.2 

+ 0.4 

+ a7 - 2.8 

-12.4' 

Belgium 

99.2 

99.2 

84.6 

+ 0.9 

+ 4.6 + 8,1 

- 7.8 

Au$inrti« 

493.4 

663.5 

474.0 

- 4.6 

-1.8 -22.8 

-268: 

Sweden 

256.0 

337.0 

231.1 

- 2.6 

- 0.6 -16,2 

i~32.T. 

Japan 

167.9 

185.7 

147.r 

-1- 0.4 

+ 2.0 - §.3 

-r1B.Cl< 


Stock prices and yields ere ori pages 93 end 94 


m 
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APPOINTMENTS 


T< '? 




'i' 4 ' ' 

bradusU mth toait scon^to 
degKt tnd iobm pMtfradua^ 
csperiattoe rMidrtd In CUy 
Treuurer'r _XMpartin.ent.; Hk . 

ri!L.avjsmgsl^. 

on the anineld'nd ecomUc 
impUcatione of the council'• 
•ctlTltles. with particular 
reference to dty and reflonal 
plannlni and other real pro* 
party and aodal projects. He 
^11 pe expected to be familiar 
with techniques of project 
evaluation such as coBt-oenedt 
analysis, discounting and fore¬ 
casting. and to be able to 
apply depth and originality of 
thought to the efflcient provi¬ 
sion of a wide range of ser¬ 
vices. Quality is more impor¬ 
tant than experience for this 
post. 


' fj iX-,A 

I 

Applications are In^dted from 
candidates irrespecUVe their 
held of interest for Pne- or - 


fOMica fi^pToctohlr 1. 


recent salary award and P88U 
benefltt. 

Further particulars from 
the Ri^trar and' 8ecreti^. 
Old dhire Hall. Durham, to 
whom applications (three 
copies) naming three referees 
should be sent by March 6. 
1971 


Five-day week. Housing 
accommodation available in 
certain circumstances, removal 
expenses and study facilities. 

AppllcaUons. giving details 
of qualillcatlons and experience, 
and naming two referees, to 
the City Treasurer, City Hall. 
Norwich, NOR OlA, within two 
weeks of end of postal dispute 


TETOC 

UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI 
THE POLYTECHNIC 

Applications are invited for 
the post of 

Senior Lecturer 
or Lecturer 
in Business Studies 

at the Polytechnic, which is a 
college of the University, to 
teach students reading for a 
University dlplomS in Busi¬ 
ness Studies and to inter¬ 
mediate and final professional 
level. The Business Studies 
Department enjoys good rela¬ 
tions with Industry, Commerce 
and Government Departments 
and the candidate appointed 
will be expected to further 
these relations. 

Candidates should have a 
University degree and/or 
an appropriate profeuional 
qualification with teaching 
and/or relevant commercial 
experience They should also 
be able to offer Accounting and 
one other subject. A special 
interest In education for busi¬ 
ness would be an advantage. 

The successful candidate will 
be required to take up duties 
on September 1, 1971. 


Lecturer £l,340-£2,260 p a . 
Senior Lecturer faJiOO-Cf.flOO 
p.a. plus either a University 
allowance of £360 p.a. 
(taxable In Malawi) or a fins 
yu(-frce addition under the 
British Bmtrlatea Supplemen¬ 
tation Scheme (at present 
under i^lew). 

F88U. transferable Super¬ 
annuation Scheme available, if 
desired. 

Gratuity.. ,, Part-furnished 
acoommodatlon st moderate 
rent. Family passages. Biennial 
overseas iMve. Baucatlon slid 
baggage allowanees. 

Application forms and further 
informa^n from the Council 
for Technical Education and 
Training in Overaeaa. Qoun- 

<5!S!Srd.SSToi 


The University of 
Manchester 

Temporary Lecturers 
in economics 

Applications invited for these 
poets (tenable during seaalon 
1971-72). Salary range p.a. 
£1.491-C3»417. Particulars and 
application forma (returnable by 
March 3rd) from the Registrar, 
The University, Mifl^sster, 
Ml 3 9PL. Quote reference 
29/71/E. 


University of 
Newcastle 
Upon Tyne 

THE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
MEDICAL CARE RESEARCH 
UNIT 

Senior Lectureship 
or Lectureship in 
Medical Economics 

The Multi Disciplinary Unit, 
sponsored by the Department 
of Health and Soolal BMurity 
and directed by Professor 
D. J. Newell and Dr J. H. 
Walker, is being established 
to undertake research Into the 
provision, organisation and 
effects of medical care. 

Applications are invited lor 
s Senior Lectureship or 
Lectureship in Msdical 
Economies which will be • filled 
as soon as possible. Applicants 
should be University Graduates 
with an interest in tpe financial 
implications of charges in the 
Health Service and preferably 
with research experience. 

The appointment will be 
made at an appropriate point 
on one of the following salary 
scales, according to tns age. 

a ualifications and experience or 
le successful candidates: 
Senior Lecturer, I3.733-£4.401: 
Lecturer. £1,491-£M17. Mem¬ 
bership of P88U wlU be 
required. 


The appointment will .be 
tenable for the period during 
which the unit la financed by 
the Department of malUi and 
Social Seeurlty, le. up to 
September 30, 1976. 

Purther particulara may be 
obtained from the Rngistrar, 
The University of Iftwcastle 
upen ime, mi tro, with 
whom applications (three 
copies), tontber with the 
names and ^ addr s s ssi of 
three referees, should be 
submitted not later than 
March IS. iPfl. Telephone 
inqulrlea An-miL ext 3666 
or 3661. PlefiM quote nfereiMe 
Boon I. 


m 


should be sent by 


A vaeaiey ef iataraat to 

ECONOMETMCIANS 


Du^ to eEpansioni e vacsiicy offering unuBusl oppoitukiiticB 
in the field of Econometrici has occurred in the Kegegrch 
Department of a leading City firm. 

This firm is noted for its progressive attitude to invest¬ 
ment and economic research and includes amongst Hs 
projects the boilding of a macro model of the UK econbmy. 
J It 18 envisaged that the further development of this work 

' will include an analysis of the Monetary , the mi 

of input/output techniques, and the adaptation pf the 
system to a real time computer terminal netvyiprit t/Mng 
facilities for operating in interactive mode., 

I Much of the work that is planned^ i^ of 4 pkrticidstty 
sophisticated and Advanced nature, and for the applicant 
there will be the opportunity to participate in and con¬ 
tribute to these new developments. 

Applicants should have a very good degree and pr^ 
ferably have done postgraduate work in Ecoi^ometrics or 
Monetary Theory. Age range is 2^-85. 

Salary will be generous and progressive. 

Please telephone R. D. Nightingale on 01-606 980CI. 
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EDUCATION 


COMPANY STATEMENTS 






i 

UnivcTNity df 
Duiiiam 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMICS 


Shell Research 
Studentship in the 
Economics of the 
Middle East 

AppllCAtloni for thli Student- 
•hip are Invited from jrood 
honours graduatet or from 
those expecting to graduate 
this summer 


The award is for one year 
in the first Instance but Is 
normally renewable for a 
second and third year It 
carries a stipend of £760 per 
annum plus fees : In addition, 
funds are available to enable 
the student to travel to the 
Middle Bast. 


Further particulars may be 
obtained from either the 
Registrar. University of 
Durham, Old Shire HaU, 
Durham, to whom applications 
(one copy) should be submitted 
by March 16, 1971, or by 

telephoninj The Secretary, 
Shell OranU Committee, 
01-934 6270 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degree! of the 
University of X^ondon. Specially 
prepared courses for the PederaUon 
of Stock Exchanges, for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing, 
Banking. Insurance Marketing, QCB. 
Also many thoroughly useful (non- 
exam) courses In Business Subjects. 

Writs tpday for details or advice, 
stating subjects In which interested 
u> : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092). St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 
London. EC^. Tel. 01-248 6874 
(Founded 1910) 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 6. 88 and 89 



MONOTYPE 

Another record year 
for exports 


Extracts from the Annual Statement of 
Brigadier Sir George Harvic-Watt, Bt. 
Chairman, The Monotype Corporation Ltd. 

Profit for the year 

Group sales have increased by nearly 15%. The profit 
before taxation was £837,195 compared with 
£773,328 for the previous year. 

Dividend 

The Directors propose a final dividend of 4%; this, 
together with an interim dividend of 3%, makes a 
total of 7% which is the same as last year. 

Exports 

The value of goods exported in the year rose by 
nearly 20% and constitutes another record. This 
figure would have been higher had it not been 
for the d(x:k strike. 

Monotype's activities 

Our main activity is the manufacture and supply of 
machinery for the composition of type for printing. 
I.ast year we despatched more hot-mctal machines 
than in the previous year. Our mechanical 
‘Monophoto’ film.setters are continuing to prove 
themselves the most successful machines of their kind. 
We have also received a gratifying number of orders 
for our new, electronic, high-speed filmsetter. 


This machine is part of the investment we have put 
into electronic design and manufacture over the past 
four years, which is now proving to be a successfiil 
extension of our businc.ss. Our various electronic 
products have opened up a new field of growth. 

In the past year, sales have doubled and represent 
10% of turnover. 

Pictorial Machinery Ltd 

Pictorial Machinery had a good year, and demand for 
their products continues at a high level. Since the 
introduction of their new-style cameras four years 
ago, more than 800 have been sold to all parts of 
the world. 

Prospects 

As can he seen from our record, we are a successful 
exporting company. The future of our overseas 
trading position is to a large extent dependent upon 
political conditions abroad and upon a slowing down 
of the inflationary pressure at home. Looking at the 
current order b(X)k, 1 am glad to report that the 
situation is satisfactory. For the first three months of 
the present financial year turnover is approximately 
10% higher than for the corresponding period in 1970. 

This advertisement is set on ‘Monotype’ machines in 
Ehrhardt, with the headings set on a ‘Monotype’ 
Studio-lettering machine in the new face, Neographik. 
Registered trade marks: Monotype, Monophoto, Lithotex. 


University of 
London 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


KING’S COLLBOE 

Ford Foundation Grants 
in War Studies 


AppUeaUoiu are invited for 
Ford Foundation grante to 
enable graduate! In lultable 
dlKdpllnef (eg Hlitory, Boono- 
mlcf. Philosophy and Interna- 
taonal Relations) who are 
realdent in Western Europe 
(other than the United King- 
(km) to study within the 
m^rtment of War Studies at 
tbe- 0611^. 


Grants, whteh will not nor¬ 
mally be for less than £1,000 
will be made for one year in 
the first instaiMN but may be 
renewable. 


Applicants should write, as , 
soon as possible, giving brier 
details of their career and In- 
tereeU, to the Secretary. 
Department of War Studies, 
University of London King's 
“ " Strand. London, 



The City University 

GRADUATE BUSINESS CENTRE. 

GRESHAM COLLEGE, BASINOHALL STREET. EC2V 5AH 

Forthcoming Courses 

THE NEW DIRECTOR 

A One Day Seminar on Wednesday, February 17. 1971. The fiduciary 
and " skill and care " duties of directors. 

COPYRIGHT LAW AND PRACTICE RELATING TO PUBUSHINO 
AND ENTERTAINMENT 

A course of six weekly lectures on Tuesday evenlnga from 6-a p.m. 
commencing March 2. 1971. The course is for thoae profssslonally 
oonoerned with intellectual property. 

COMPUTER HARDWARE AND SOFTWARE 

A two week course from March 8 to 19. 1971. An apprsciatton In depth 
for Managers, and others who may be oonoerned with omaputerlsed 
commercial systems In a specialised capacity, and who at present have 
only a layman’s knowledte of oomputere 

iNVESTMElh* analysis AND PORTFOUO MANAGEMENT 
A course of five weekly lectures/dlscueslons on Wednesdays from 
4-8 p.m. Commencing April 21. 1971 An introduction to the Uterature 
and research problems of investoient analysis. 

All Inquiries to the Course Organiser st the above addNM Telephone 
01-253 43M extension 306 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London Unlveralty 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OOE “ O ” and ” A ” (aU Boards) 
Teachers' and otSier profsaslonal 
exams, Buslneu Studies and 
“ Gateway ” courses for the Open 
University Individually planned 
programmes} guidance by graduate 
tutors. FREE Prospectus. Telephone 
Oxford 64231 or write to 
W. M. M. Milligan. MBE. MA, 
Principal. Dept CA2. 

Wolgey Hall, 

Oxlord, 0X2 «PR 


BUSINESS 

CHARTERED AOCOUNTANT aeeks 
short term aselgnnient (one year or 
Icie). Tel.: 01-446 8264 


1 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


KIER 


IITEIIIM 

STITEMENT 


Estimated Group Profit 
before Taxation 

Less Taxation 

Leaving a Net Profit 
after Taxation 


6 months 6 months 
to 30.9.70 to 30.9.69 

£530,000 £459,000 

£225,000 £207,000 


£305,000 £252,000 


The turnover for the half year ended 30th September 
1970 exceeded that for the corresponding period of 
the previous year and the volume of work remains at 
a satisfactory level. 

H« The Directors have declared an interim dividend of 
11 per cent (1970:10 per cent) on the Ordinary 
Shares in respect of the year ending 31 $t March 1971 
payable on 2nd April 1971 to members recorded in 
the Register of Members as at the close of business 
on 1 St March 1971. 

ik The Directors estimate that the turnover for the full 
year will exceed that of the previous year and that 
the profit before taxation.for the year ending 
31st March 1971 will be in excess of £1,100,000 
(1970: £1,034,000). 

J. L. KIER & COMPANY 



[n)ci[L^(Q)[?a 

MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
NUTS, BOLTS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 

‘Our best year ever’ 

In his Annual Statement to the shareholders of Delson St 
Co. Limited, the Chairman Mr. K. C. Deling pole, reports: 

This has been far and away our best year ever. Group 
profit at £189,266 before tax is a record and compares with 
£145,775 in the previous year, an increase of 30%. This is 
the fourth successive year that results have improved. The 
Directors recommend a total dividend of 25%, an increase 
of 2i% on last year. 

Once more turnover is higher than ever and shows a 
45% increase. This level continues to be repeated in the 
monthly figures of the current year. 

Since the financial year end John Guest (Nuts and 
Bolts) Limited has joined the Group. To strengthen oyr 
distribution network we have opened an additional depot 
at Swanley. During 1971 our main London Depot at Bourne 
End and the Leeds depot will move to adjacent but much 
larger premises. In addition an extension to the Leominster 
factory is currently under construction. 

Your company's nationwide service to industry is 
broadly based and we are geared to supply most areas of 
engineering, either mechanical or electrical, where the 
growth pros'bects cah bo seen during the coming year. 






Long-Term Finaneing for 
IndualHal 

Biiitlitiig ServioeB for btennitHnMl^r’ , 
Capital IVansactions 

Heed Office: OlemecNI, Tokyo, Jopon 
Coble Addroeo: **BANKCHOOIN TOKYO" 

Now York Roproooiitetivo Offlooi 

ao Ixcbonge Ploeo, Now York, N.Y. lOOOB. U.8J^ 

■ I IHII i«| II ■ ■■■ ' 
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"Sales of Guinness 
and Harp Lager 
have again 
increased ...." 

Lord Ivoagh 


PROFIT 

Group profit before taxation amounted to CITm., an 
increase of £2.6m. 


DIVIDEND 

Ordinary dividend up from 23.56% to 26%. 

HOME MARKETS 

Once again sales of Guinness advanced in all home mar¬ 
kets. in Great Britain draught Guinness has now become a 
truly national product. Harp Lager sales increased by 30%. 

OVERSEAS MARKETS 

The proportion of Group profits arising from our overseas 
and export operations increased this year from 28% to 
31%. 

CONFECTIONERY 

Turnover increased but profits were reduced. Vigorous 
steps are being taken to offset rising costs. 

A copy of the Report and Accounts may ba obtained from the Secretary, 
Arthur Guinneu Son ti Company Limited, Park Royal Bhiwery, London, NW10 7RR 



Maybe thaVa why 


we can’t atop growing. 

(Who wanH to?) 

SAITAMA BANK 

Head Office: Takaaago, Urawa, Saitama, Japan 
Tokyo Office & FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 
Kyobaahi, Chuo<ku, Tokyo (Cable -SAIGINTOKYO, 
TeIex.TK 2811 , TK 6376 ) 

Other Branch Offices: ISO in major cities in Japan. 
New York Representative Ofhce: 20 Exchange 
Place, New York, N.Y. 10005 . U.S.A. 


I mE 


Irfrr: 








The bank which has been turning 
Japan't Industriai dreams into 
realities through I6ng>term credit. 
Since 1902. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Head Office: VL Yaesu S chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Telex: TK 2850 
New York Office: 140 Broadway. New York. N.Y. 100Q5. U,$.A. tel: (212) 943-9480 
' Frankfurt^Office: Frankfurt am Main, fscherslielmer Landstrasse ?, p.R. tiermany Tej: 590016 
London Office: Market Buildings.'29 Mincing Lane, London E.C. 3. England Td: 01-62^-2191 


Hegtetarad ns a Newspaper, Autborlead as Second CM Mall. Poat Offloa Dept. Ottawa. Compoaad by neotrloal rraas Ltd (Wctr-Offset Division), wattiiaiiistow, 
London, and printed In Bnglaod by HaseHa Offset Ltd, Slough. Cover and colour aaotion llthograpiiad by Taylowe Ltd. Maidenhead. Published 
by The Boooomlet Newapaper Ltd. 20 8t James’e Street, London BWl. Tetaptaone Ot-900 SIOS. FoMga on ttola Miiie : UK 8d ; Overseas 6d. 


on ttolB IMiie : UK 8d ; Overseas ad. 
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STOCK PRICES AMD YIEL 



Prices. 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Britlih funds 


Price. 

Feb. 

3. 

1971 

Price. 

fab. 

10 . 

1971 

Nptred. 
ylaM. 
^b. to 
I97lg 
£ s. d. 

GrofS rad. 
yield. 

£ s. d. 

WS 

96 

Exchequer 6 * 4 % 

1971 

99**34 

9^4 

4 

0 . 0 

6 19 2 

92'*i* 

85*4 

British Electric 3% 

1968-73 

93S. 

92?i4 

5 

0 8 

6 12 V 

99*4 

96S 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

99S 

99*4 

2 

IS 5 

4 13 i 

85’.» 

77 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1965-75 

85**43 

85*14 

5 

8 5 

6 16 5/ 

M'4 

65S 

BriuJi Elaaric 3S% 

1976-79 

73S 

74 

5 

18 10 

7 IS II 1 

99 

9IS 

Treasury 8 S% 

1980-82 


96 

S 

8 7 

9 3 11/ 

82S 

74 

Funding 6 'a% 

■1985-87 

77S 

78* 

5 

19 8 

9 8 0/ 

S2’i 

44*4 

British Transport 3% 

1978-88 

49*4 

SO 

6 

12 10 

8 t3 2/ 

■'4*14 

^4 

Funding 6 % 

1993 

69*4 

67'4* 

6 

2 6 

9 10 0 

♦8S 


British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

43S 

43*4 

6 

6 II 

8 13 10/ 

82S 

70S 

Treasury 6 * 4 % 

1995-98 

73*4 

74*4 

5 

16 6 

9 117/ 

&6S 

58 

Treasury 5S% 

2008-12 

58* 

S8»4* 

5 

IS S 

9 8 7/ 

42*4 

35S 

War Loan 3S% 

after 1952 

37 

37S 

5 

8 7 

9 JO Sf 

30 

25*4 

Consols 2S% 


26*4 

26S 

5 

9 2 

9 10 Of 




^ '‘vij: 

.1' mtMfm 

% v,ii 


0o^eiard0*4% 
CinnfiSaftway 8*4% 
C^anhtcen Teltphone 8'i% , 
Oer»mtt'K8'*% 

UB8*a%' ' 
f eitovit 8*4% 

Rnnlih Export 6*4% 

ktltnd 8*4% 

lot Stifida^ Eke 8^% 

J Lyoi>t 8*4% 

Ontario Hyorp 8*4% 


Richardson Merrill 8 ^ 4 % 

S<K Fin European 9% 

European Coat 8 Step I (EMU) 8 % 


Chemical Bk N.Y 864 

Commerzbank D.236 

Credit Comcial , Fr.l67 
Credit Fonder Fr.393 

Credit Suisse Fr,S3l 

Creditanstalt %250 

Oeutscho Bank D.326 

Oresdner Bank 0.240' 

First Nat City 868*4 

Hambros 45/- 

Hlll. Samuel 16/3 

lOS Ltd 81 I 

lOS Mgnt 84’f 

Hongk'g & Sh. £ 10*4 

Keyser Ullmann 56/6 

Klelnwort Ben 33/9 

Kredletbank Fr.B.5^ 

Kundenkredit D.30I 

Lambert L’Ind Fr.B.17 

Lloyds 65/3 

Manuf's Hanover T'st.869*4 


Mediobanca 
Merantlle Cred. 
Mercury Secs. 
Midland 
Minster Asset. 
Monugu Trust 
Morgan J.P. 

Nat. & Grindlays 
Nat. Austra. 

Nat Com. Grp. 
Nat. West. 

Norsk. Creditbk. 
Royal Canada 
Schroders 
Slater Walker Sec. 
Soclete General 


L. 75350 
28/6 
26/9 
576 
14/3 
25/6 

S66*f 
54/3 
8A2 73 
I9/I0»« 
70/- 

105/- 

39/9 

Fr.B 14725 


Standard A Chart. 

42/- 


54 

Suez 

Fr.335 

3 

3 3 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S3l90 

f 10 

2 6 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.4l95 

h55 

2 4 

Union Discount 

65/. 

1/6 

57 

Utd. Dorn. Tst 
Inauranca 

30/6 

-1/- 

36 

Allianz Versich 

D.37I 

-9 

2 4 

Au. Genereit 

L 63390 

h90C 

0-9 

Comm. Union 

66/6 

-2/6 

r 4'5 

Eagle Scar 

55/6 

1/1 

4 0 

Equft. A Law Life 

4S/6 

-6d 

2 9 

Gen Accident 

23/3 

-lO'fd 

4 3 

Gdn. Royal Exch. 

34/3 

1/6 

4*4 

Legal A Gantrai 

47/6 

-2/6 

3-7 

Nat. NedHpndn. 

FI.76 

-l^ 

2 6 

Ptarl 

47/6 


3 9 

Phoenix 

34/6 

-1/9 

4-3 

Prudential 

29/6 

1/- 

3 S 

Royal 

53/- 

?/» 

42 

Sun Alliance 

62/3 

- I/’ 

^ 8 , 

Taliho Mar. A F. 

Y.I59 

fS 

3 5 

Toklo Marine' 

Y.320 

‘+•5' V; 

!•> 

Vehieia A Gen. 

8/1 • 


(ny 

Zurich Inf , 

Fr.S.4525 


ii 


Building It building msterkli 
Assoc. Portland 45/10'f 

BPB Industries 22/- 

Clmentt Laftirgt Fr.’249 + 

Cimenterles Briq Fr.B 1900 

R. Costaln 26/9 

Eng. China Clays 16/4't 
Int Paint Co 20/- 

Italcementl L 21,630 ) 

j. Lalng 'A’ 25/- 

London Brick ll/7'4 

Marley 7/6 

Redland M/4'i 

Rugby Portland 21/3 

Tarmac 31/- 

Taylor Woodrow 34/9 

Venesta 4/7't 

G. Wimpey 29/6 

Coterlng, hoC«la« «tc. 

ATV ‘A’ 25/3 

Butlln's 3/4 + 

CBS 133*4 . 

Granada 'A' 48/- 

Grand Metrop. 29/4'i* -i 

Lyons ‘A' 79/- 

Trust HouseS'Forte 27/1 OS 


Chemicals 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Albright & W. 
Amer Cyanamid 
Badlsche Anllln 
Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisons 

General Aniline 
Hoechit 
Hoffmn Gcnuis 
IG 

Laporte Inds. 
MiMtanco 
Montccatlni-Edli. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 


Fr.SJ.420 1-20 


Pr‘.S.)74000 -f 1000 



Prices, 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Feb 10, 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Feb. 

10 

Prices. 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinary 

steefcs 

Price, 
Feb. 10. 
1971 

Change 

on 

weak 

Yield 

Feb. 

10 . 

26b’i 

215 

Banka A other financial 
Algemene Bk. Fl.259 J 


6 5 

1 ! 

14/10', 

Brqwarlet, ate. 
Allied Breweries 

18/10', 

3d 

4 8 

60 

48 7 

Amiterdam-Rot. 

FI 60 3 

,0-6 

5 3 

21 /- 

IS/l't 

Bass, Charrlngton 

20/9 


4-2 

67/3 

40/- 

Aust. A N Z. Bk 

52/- 

-3/3 

3 8 

, 147 

100 

Boll N.V. 

F).l43'i 

4-3's 

2 5 

3115 

2595 

B. de Soc. Gen 

Fr.B.3ll5 

140 

4<2 

19/1', 

17D 

12/3 

Courage, B. A S. 

19/- 

. 6d 

3 9 

66*4 

48'i 

B. of America 

$64'. 

12 

2 9 

19/10', 

Dlttlllert 

26/7*, . 

i’ad 

4 6 

96/3 

60/- 

B of Ireland 

sy- 

-1/6 

4.4 

55'. 

38^4 

Distill. Seagrams 

|53'a 

1*4 

2 2 

191 3 

124/- 

B. of Montreal 

Ifl/-* 

4 3 

■ 440 

353 

Dortmund Union 

D.376 

i 1 


114*4 

98'« 

B. Nac de Mexico 

P.II3S 

l'4 


31/6 

22/9 

Guinness 

27/3 

4'td 

4 8 

92/3 

53/3 

B. of N.S. Wales 

66/- 


2-9 

229 3 

170 8 

Heintken 

FI 223.4 

MO-8 

1 6 

;a/- 

58/3 

B. of Scotland 

70/-* 

6d 

5 4 

15/4', 

11/3 

IDV 

ll/iO', 

- 4'Hi 

5-0 

2460 

2100 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr B.2400 

60 

4-6 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I90 

2 

3-9 

794 9 

221 

B. de Paris P B. 

Fr.2S7 

f2', 

3 8 

18*. 

14'. 

Nat Distillers 

$18*. 

-r‘» 

4 8 

82/9 

53/6 

Barclays 

72/- 

12/3 

4 2 

66/9 

46/- 

Scottish A Newc. 

65/9* 

r 1/- 

3-7 

68; 

43/- 

Barclays DCO 
BOLSA 

55/6 

6d 

4 7 

19/6 

13/9 

Sth African Br, 

16/- 

^9d. 

4-0 

^.7/3 

35/9 

40/9 

1/- 

4 8 

36/9 

20/4', 

ll/4't 

28/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

35/9 

4 3d' 


240/- 

152/- 

Can. Imp. Com. 

198/- 

-21- 

2-9 

14/9 

Watney, Mann 

19/3 

10/10', 

1 I'ld 

5-1 

15/7', 

9/9 

Charterhouse Grp 

10/9* 

I'K) 

7 2 

0/7', 

Whitbread ‘A* 


5-1 

54’. 

37', 

Chase Manhattan 

S53'. 

1 2*. 

3 8 








Prices, 1970-71 OMiiiary 
atodta 

High Low 


91 60*1 Hoescb 

108 7 TD^s Hoofoyen 

180 7 13d Mannesmann 

I42S 81 2 Rhelnstehl 

I09S 73 ) Thyistn Huaite 

231 180 3 Uflne Kuhltnan 

8/1S 5/4S Union Steel S.A 

39 28't U.S. Steel 

ISIS 101S Usinor 

ElactHcal * radio 
235 160 A.E.G. 

204 153 ASEA 

53S 40*4 Am. Tel. « Tel 

27/3 20/3 B.I.C.C. 

213$ 1360 Brown Boverl A' 

483S 408-8 C.G.E. 

15/. 9,7S Chkrlde Electric 

62*4 25*4 Comsat 

77/- 40/6 Deca 

55/6 33/4S E.M.I. 

177 104 Electrolux'B' 

157 196 L.M. Ericaon 'B' 

104*4 60S Gen. Elcaric 

27/l0'i 17/lOS GEC 

33S 20*4 Geit. Tel. A Elec • 

152 95 HicaeM 

57/- 45/- Hoover ‘A' 

38ri 223 IB.M. 


I97J. , weak 10/ 


26/9 

lot Computers ' 

26/9 

-2/10', 

8^4- 

31'. 

Int. Tel 4 Tel. 

fS6 

Ms’ 

2T ' 

79', 

325 

Machines Bull 
Matsushita 

Fr.92-9 

Y.38a 

-0-2 

2 C 

130/- 

Philips Lmp Wki 

136/- 

-6/S 

32 

^lO'i 

Picitey 

25/3 

-l/l^ 

4^0-x 

le^f 

RCA 

•S32*s 

;3-F 

12/4', 

Redlfruilpn 

14/- 

-9d 

6<A' 

30/6 

Rayroile Parsons 

33/6 ■ 

•l/IO*, 

9 A- 

178 

SienrwfM 

0.2IO'f 

+2 

3 8' 

2000 

Sony 

Y.2800 

-75 

O'A 

19 

Sperry^'Rand 

83l*s 

-*4 

hA 

125 

Thorhiort'Houit. 

Fr.l30 

-1 8 

>-l 

40/6 

Thorn Electrlaf 

55/9* ■ 
846'. 

+3d 

1-9 

32'4 

Western Union 


3 0 

53*. 

Westlnhse. El 

875*4 

+3'. 

2 4 

23/- 

Englnaaring 
Acrow 'A' 

3«/- - 


30' 

138 

Atlas Copco 

RrJOO 

-5^; 

u 

10/- 

B.S.A. 

12/9 


h9 

36/6 

Babdc. A Wilcox 



4-4,. 

221- 

John Brown 



10*8 '. 

10/10', 

Cohtp, 600 

% 

-I0<}d 

-4 


8/- 

N/6 

Davy .Ashmore 
Delta Metal 

filr ■ 


136', 

Dcmag 

DI 66 


4-8 

4/6 

B. Elliott, 



5 6 

14/- 

48/4', 

Firth Cleveland " 

IV • 

56/8^, 


8 S / 

Guest, K. A N; 

'■ 

,4-^ 

13^ 

Gutaheffngs, M* 

0164 

1.““ It' 

"4-8; 


Pnett a^d Yieldi conMlicd with help Asbm 
il Ex capkaHsation. Ex rights. 

The net redemption yields allow for tax at Be. 6d. In £ 




Head Wrightson , 
Alfred Herbert 
I.M.I. . 

In^er. Combitfi ' 
Inter Como. Air 
Kullager 'B' 

MJk.N. 

Mather A Platt 
Maud Box 
MKiublshl Heavy 
Mprian Crucible 
Pecniney 
Renold 
Serck 

Simon Enalni. 
Stavtiw Ind. 
5tona4’lett 
Tuba InvesimaiKi 


Piarce Fannar A Smith) Yaintlchl SecuHtks Co.rand The Rrsc Boston Qerporetion. Yield In bradeka Is dn fe rac a nd l yl dan d. ^ €r < 
(6) New stock. . (f) Ftst yield. i j{h) After I^bian tax. (!) To hcest dau.* (a) iMarldi sinel fiduild^oi 


Sc. Gobain 

Fr. 160*7 

M-.4 

4-0 

91 

65 

Takoda Chcmicaj 

Cok A ateol , 

Y864 ^ 

+4 

1:2 

- 26/6 
206 

St 

SP 

Arbod 

Fr.A.4875 

-75 

6-3 



Bachkhem 

i2rs 

H-l - 

7-9 

42/- 

TBh 

Brofctb Hill Pcy. 

SA.I1.25 

-0-40 


24/3 

6/6 

Denain Ingwy. 

Fr.lSAA 


51 

12/- 

Sill* 

Flnsldar 

1.519 

-4’s 

8-7 

76/- 
k 31/4'. 

59/6 

Frkd, Krupp 

0.iS5 

+ 1 

7^4 

at 

Gfu^barg , . 

£ll*a 

-•4 

5'7. 

48/9 

IT/- 
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low 


•/4'f 

M/A 


70/9 

II/- 

2^' 

\7m% 

49 

MS 

42*1 

5'* 

45S 

2540 

5494 

3300 

«0*i 

28/IO*t 

55/9 

5500 

1^4 

27/IO't 

17/4*4 

^4 

34/3 


17/4 

47*4 

35*4 

8/I*b 

l» 4 

430 

24/9 

45 /- 

32'4 

4S/t 

21 

?£ 
31*4 
1700 
200 
284 4 
3S00 
2S/I*b 

2 T 

398 

40*4 

299*t 

245 

rs? 




7jlo>, 


10*1 


5-34 

8/lS 

MS 

24*1 

s? 

32*t 

1743 

2412 

2480 

40*4 

«/- 

3 ^?S 

5/9 
19/1't 
12/8*4 

I 3 S- 

22/l0’i 


10 /- 

5/l*i 

12*4 

30*4 

14*1 

2/7*1 

84*1 

310*1 

14/4 

25/1*1 

24tt 

19/4 

14^1 

si: 

I- 

13 

1044 

138 

232 

2321 

4*1 

220 

24 

142*1 

137 

la 


OrAno^ 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

tbodkt 

Fab. 10 

on 

Feb. 


1971 

week 

•0 

Wellman Eng, 

4/7*1 

-l*id 

6 5 

Weir Group 

11 /- 

-3/3 

10 0 

nioA pnMmiscM 
Aihed Suppliers 

itlcals 

2/6 

3 4 

Ass. Brit. Foods 

8/9* 

3 9 

Assoc. Fishelw 

8 / 1*1 

4d 

8 1 

Avon Products 

190*1 

1*4 

1 2 

Beechsm Group 

44/- 


2 2 

Beghin 

Fr.l 66 4 

3 4 

4 4 

BovrU 

34/4 

1/6 

4 4 

- Brooke Bond‘B* 11/6 

Cbmry Schweppes lO/IO'i 

M-d 

I'ld 

4 4 

7 2 

^g..<Palmoflve 
Coi;$ugsr Ref. 

547*1 

1 2*1 

3 0 

5A.4 12 

582*4 

-0 20 


Pldcli Lovell 

3d 

4 7 

General Foods 

-H 

3 1 

General Mills 

$32*. 

•4 

2 7 

Glaxo 

64/- 

•/- 

i-'4 

2 1 

Heinz 

534*4 

2 7 

Krsftco Corp. 

543 

*4 


L'Oreal 

Fr.l783 

1 12 

0 9 

Motts 

L.2775 

1-5 


Nestle 

Fr.S.3275 

5 

1 8 

Procter Gamble 

558*4 

-t-’i 

2 4 

Renks-Hovis 

18/9 


8 0 

Reckitt ft Colm 

39/4 

6d 

4 0 

Sandoz 

Fr.S.4l75 

25 

1 5 

Splllcrs 

Tata ft Lyle 

14/5*4 

4^6 

I*mJ 

6d 

7 3 

Unlgate 

1 'id 

4 7 

Unilever 

6d 

4 2 

Unilever NV. 

1^/6 

2/6 

4 7 

United Biscuits 

25/4 

4d 

5 3 

Motor*, aircraft 

Assoc. Enginrg 

10/4*1 

21- 

7 7 

BLMC 

6/- 

3d 

3 1 

Boeing 

523*1 

|3*« 


Cater pillar Tract 

544*4 

1*1 

2 6 

Chrysler 

528*4 

12*4 

2 1 

Chrysler (UK) 'A* 

2/7*1 

4'td 


Citroen 

Fr. 105 6 

0 5 


Oalmler*Benz 

0335'. 

' 2/3 

2 6 

Oowty Group 

16/- 

6 7 

Dunlop 

27/3 

J/- 

4 0 

Flat 

L2S59 

h34 

4 7 

Ford ^DR) 

28/6 

6d 

3 6 

Gen. Dynamics 

526*1 

*1 


Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

40/9* 

•/4 

3 5 

Goodyear 

131*1 

f-l*t 

2 7 

Hawker Siddelcy 

28/9 

-5/- 

9 0 

Honda (EDR) 

21/9 


4 9 

Komatsu 

Y 169 

5 

S 0 

Lockheed 

5l0*a 

3*4 


J. Lucas 

UP 

-9/3 

5 -'4 

Massey FerMson 
McDonnell Douglas 

SC.I2*i 

531*4 

*4 

f-4»i 


Michelln *B* 

Fr.l353 

+2 

12 

Nissan Motor 

Y.I4S 

-13 

4-8 


PvUMOt 

Plr«Tll-Spa 
Rolli>Royc« 
Smichi Indust. 
SMyr-Omlcr-Pch. 
Toyota Motor 
Unitad Aircraft 
Volktwuon 
Volvo 
Witcland 
Wfimot-r 


540 215 

84 STS 

454 349 

I7M 1352 

.ms 


Fr. 25S*t 
L25I9 
1/4*1 
20/4 

$37*t 

D.I84*f 

Kr.l44 

7/3 

»/* 



Ofllet oqulp., plioM. 
Canon Camera Y.227 
Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
<S«vif rt Photo. 

Gostocnar 'A* 

,>4l8pon Ofi(Clcal 
Ollvatcl Prhr. 

OipUd,, 

Xarttc 

I 


$77 
Y.349 
Fr.6.1420 
23/- 
Y373 
L.2470 


S^^l^rPaf^;^ 3j^ 


V BoifpMr I mmi \ 

jMih Prlntlnj^ 
^/funH Pulp ft F. 


Crown Zaller. 
DUG . , 

InvaMk fk^r 
MacMilton Bl. P. 
MdCstkw I- 


14/3 

$35 

24/4*t 

4/4*1 

IC27S 

w 


-0 4 

I 

-4/4*1 

-7*id 

-h5 

t 10 

US 

4-3S 

-7 

3d 

.. |0*.d 


MO 
S 
M3 
-25 
-1/3 
4 I 
129 
-I/- 
-2S 


-1/3 

3d 




NamorthaWtd. 25/- 


49/4 50/3' 

23/4 IlS 


Paanen Long. 
Nuutn Pub. 
ftaaa Ipt'l 
W. H. fmtth ‘A* 
TKomion Organ. 



419 

25/Va II/10*i 

7S/P 

20^ 13/3 


Capital ft CountMa 
Hammarsns. 'A* 
Land Sacurttm 
Lon. Marche Soa. 
Hoc. Est ft Pty 
St. Martins 
S. G. tmmobrtalre 
Scar (Gl Britain) 
Stock Coovonn. 
TrafMgar House 


20/4 

50f6 

31/9 

47/9 

13/4*1 


14/4*« 

um 

14/3 

15/4*1 

fiif* 

I4/2S 


+> 


-M 

-9d 


4*M 

44 

-X- 

l-3d 
- 2 /. 
-P4 - 

-rMid , 

* 

-4*i4 


2 8 


5 4 

3 4 
2-7 

5-0 
I 8 
8 3 

4 3 


3 3 
17 
20 
3 7 
2 4 
2 0 

3'4 

08 


5^"i 

3-4 
5 9 

2- 4 

3- 0 
7 5 
4 9 
2 8 

7-9 
3-2 
10 5 


2 9 
1-0 

2- 9 

2 4 

3- 3 

2 4 

4- 9 

tl 

3 5 


Prkos, 1970-71 
High Low 


Or^lnory 


Pdeo. Change Ylofd 
Fob. 10 on Fob. 

1971 wook 10 


31 

♦»/“ 
54/- 
80/- 
15/1*1 
1810 
183 8 
10/3 
80 

z 

830 

24 

31*4 


18/9 

45/4*1 

11/9 

E 

% 


AlrHnoa it Bhlpphif 


15*1 

American AlrUnes 

527*. 


... 

28/6 

Brit, ft Comm. 

35/4 


4 2 

19/4 

Cunard 

21/- 

6^4 

M'ml 

4-8 

39/2*4 

Furness Withy 

-4d 

4-5 


Harland ft Wolff 


-1/1*1 


1^ 

Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Laird Group 

Y.I4M 

+ 10 

25 

104 

2/3 

FI. 175*1 

4/2*4 

-2 8 
■S*4d 

4-4 

54 

Lufthanu 

D75'i 

I'l 

2 7 

19/7*1 

Ocaan Steamship 

23/- 

-l*id 

4-1 

8 

Pan American 

114*1 

-I*. 


31/9 

P. ft 0 . Defd. 

35/1*1 

M*id 

70 

9^ 

Swan. Hunter 

4/6 

^1/3 

(n) 

545 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr S.700 

+7 

4 3 

to 

12*1 

TWA 

UAL 

517*4 

530*4 

+'t 



539 

28/3 

35/4 

37/3 

35p 

232*i 

445 

T 

41/- 

X" 

281 
474 
375 
42/3 
347 
34*4 
4 30 
123 
292 
147/4 
221 
39/- 
81 
14/9 
21/0*4 
17/3 

50*1 

22/4 

11/0*4 

11/9 

30/3 

33*1 

54 

98 

147 

14/9 

11/3 

40/4 

8/4*. 

30/3 

l8/4'i 

32/4 


72 

695 

848 

35>« 

2595 

1930 

714 

224 8 

4H 

95 


37/4 

23/10*1 

1^6 

•7/9 

24/10*1 

28/4*1 

24/9 

21/10*1 

10/4 

244*1 

199 

19/10*1 


24/4 

•0/9 

17/- 

•^S 

4^1 

202-4 

158-9 

|I/S 


477-9 340 
34/4 20/9 


13/4*1 

I 


320 

18/3 

23/3 

25/4 

20/3 

154 

331 

35/- 

22*4 
49/3 
18/- 
1840 
8/4 
274 
209 
447 I 
281*. 
50/9 
251 

19*14 
2 68 
63 
147 
70/- 
143 6 
29/- 
51*1 
10/3 
15/9 
13/3 

31*1 

15/7'. 

4/2*4 

20*1 

5/0*4 

42/- 

26 

70 

105 

5/10*1 

7/6 

44/- 

12/10*1 
• 4/9 

50*1 

430 

670 

22*1 

2220 

1432 

435 

149*1 

410 

79 


Bijenkorf 
Boots Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Strs 
Burton Group 
Debenhams 
Galarlas Lafayette 
Galerlas Precdos 
Grattan Ware 
G. T. A. ft P 
GUS ’A’ 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Int. Scores 
Karstadt 
Kaufhof 
La RedPuie 
La Rlnascentfl 
Marks ft Spencer 
Mittukoshi 
MontMmery W. 
Myer Emporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvelles Gals. 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 
Printemps 
Provid. Clothg 
Sears Roebuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

Taxtilas. dochkig 

Burlington 

Carpets Internatlons 

Carrington Viyella 

Coats. Pens. 

Couruulds 

Genesco 

Eng Calico 

Snia Viscosa Priv 

Stevens, J P 

Teijin 

Torsy Ind 

West Riding W. 

Woolcombers 

Tobnoco 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras ‘B* 

^ Gallaher 
'imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

Utintiep/rBlIa 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kansal Elec. P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gas 

Ifivost. Cruaka 
Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec 
B.E.T. Dafd. 

British Assets 
Cable ft Wireless 
Foreign ft Col. 

Globa Inv. 

Induatrlal ft Gen. 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeeo 
Rolinco 
Wltaa Inv. 


%358 

f9 

5 0 


3d 

31 

31/9 

-2/- 

3 7 

31/4 

-1/3 

3 4 

32/- 

•/- 

4 2 

Fr.l6l 1 

4 


rrr 

•/- 

3 3 
3 2 

529*1 


4 4 

54/6* 

23/10*1 

1/3 

3 6 

•/- 

5 9 

Fr.B.2240 

1 140 

3 8 

8/6 

-5’4d 

68 

D360 

-5 

2 8 

0254 

2 

3 5 

Fr.459*i 

|5*i 

2 0 

L.302 

M*i 

2 4 

58/9 

•/* 

3 2 

Y3I4 

-6 

2 9 

534*4 

1 *• 

2-3 

5A2 77 

0 08 


D.99*i 

+ 4 4 

2-0 

Fr 165 

3 

2 4 

77/- 

M/4 

5-1 

Fr.l50 2 

3 7 

1-5 

35/3 

•/- 

3 6 

$80*4 

-|-*4 

1 7 

lO/IO'i 

17/4't 

14/4*1 

-*4d 

2 5 

-9d 

5 7 

l*id 

7 1 

548*1 

+ 1*. 

2 9 

117/3 

4/6 

I'ld 

7 5 

4d 

3-1 

16 / 9*4 

2*4d 

6 5 

24/- 

1/7*1 

5 7 

533S 

4 3** 


7/3*4 

4'id 

4 8 

43/9 

1/- 

4 0 

S31*1 

~'i 

7-6 

Y77 

1 

7 8 

Y.II4 


7 5 

6/9 

3d 

in) 

9/9 


y 1 


Air LImIde 
AIHadLP. 
Wllham Baird 
«ll 






Brlclah Match 
Brftbh Oxygen 
British Ro^ 

Cepe Allman 
DeLaRue 

H^rSiLrf 

Hudaon's Bay 
llWhoM 

Johnson MwchRf 

Ling-Temce-V^^ 


56/9 
4/0*4 
23/9 
13/8*4 
15/9 

$C.49*t 

Y.694 

Y.848 

526*4 

Fr.B.2S95 

Fr.B.I685 

Y.7I5 

D.2I5 

Y.4M 

Y85 

35/- 

21/6 

I4/7*t» 

•4/- 

22/3 

23/9 

21/9 

19/1*1 

8/11*4 

FI132 4 
R.178-4 
14/8*4 

Fr.394-4 

7/4*1 

Z 

30/- 
10/3 

24/6 
H/- 
73/4 
tM/S 


3*4d 


+ 8'4d 

-h3d 


1-4 

4 18 
*1 

120 
-15 
-fS 
i 2*1 
-hl3 


-4d 

-I0*id 

4*td 

4*.d 

-l/l*. 

-•/- 

-1/7*1 

1/6*4 

-3»4d 
+ 2 
J-0 9 
6^4d 

-11-6 

•id 

-i- 

-9d 

^9*id 

-3d 

-3d 

.V|/9 
-.1/4 . 

+9d 

+3 

-4/- 


4 5 
8-9 
8 3 
7-2 
4 5 


72 
5 9 
68 
5 6 
4 2 
7 0 
3-7 
7-4 
7 I 

3 - 1 
3 5 
60 

2 I 

3 5 
2-4 

3 3 

4- 3 

4 5 

5 0 

1- l 
2 4 

2 3 
7-5 
ll-O 

4 9 

4-1 

4- 4 

58 

5- 3 
9-0 

IS 

M 

2- 4 

3.4 

4- 4 

5- 1 


1 Prices. 1970^71 

OrdliiMir 

Prtoe;* 

Chihge 

Tl«|g; 

. Feb.! 



stacks 

Feb. 10 

oa.K 

High 

Low 


1971 

w«^ 

10 

37 " 

ISA 

Litton (ndustrlat 

529S 

+i 


9M 

3M 

MecaUgMeUschaft 

D430 


2‘2 

114*4 

71*1 

Minnan M. ft M. 

5101*4 

'”*• 

1-7 

213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y.I90 

f2 

3 7 

39/10*1 


Pllkington Bros. 

39/7*i 

-3d 

S-l 

ISO/4 

Rank Org. *A* 

146/3 

+5/4 

1-2 

29/4*1 

14/10*1 

Sears ‘A* 

27/- 


,4-4 

24/9 

18/4 

SceatlM 

Thos. Tlllinf 

Turner ft Newall 
Union CarbiM 

25/4 

-I0*id 

3 9 

15/1*1 

• •/3 

I4/I0*s 

+3d 

45 

X* 

I5ir* 

sji:* 

M/9 

f's 

74 

4 4 

12/- 

5 / 7*1 

Wilkinson Swd. 

7 / 1 *. 

-4*al 

8 4 



Oil 




517 

381 

Aquitaine 

Bric. Petroleum 

Fr.503 

+ 12 8 

2-7 

114/6 

68/6 

M/- 

-6d 

4 8 

85M 

47/4 

Burmeh Oil 

41/9 

-2/4 

5-2 

2M*i 

150*1 

Cle. Pecrotes 

Fr.l72 9 

+2 9 

3 8 

33*4 

20 

Contlnenul Oil 

532*a 

M 


100 

40-1 

Gelsenberg AG. 

D.94 8 

i-0-8 

42 

32*1 

22*1 

Gulf Oil 

529*1 

+•4 

5 0 

57*4 

34*1 

Mobil Oil 

553*4 

+2*. 

4 5 

3635 

2004 

Petrofina 

Fr.B.3435 

4 145 

2 8 

32*a 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

532H 

42*4 


04*4 

£15*4 

£19*4 

-*4 

4-3 

se 

54/3 

Shell Transport 

47/4 

-1/3 

4 3 

38*1 

Stan. OH Calif. 

552*4 

-*i 

S 3 

5ri 

35*1 

Stan. OH Indiana 

558*4 

1 *4 

3-9 

73 

51*4 

Stan. OH N.J 

572*1 

+^1*4 

5-2 

35 

24 

Texaco Inc. 

534*. 

+ 1*4 

4 6 



Gold mlnea finance 



135/- 

95/- 

OFSIT 

135/- 

+7/4 

6 7 

77/- 

55/- 

Anglo*Amarican 

45/4 

+ 1/4 

2 8 

66/- 

43/4 

Charter Cons. 

44/9 

+3d 

2-7 

43/4 

197/4 

47/6 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

51/6 

153/9 

,2/4 

1/3 

2 8 

134/3 

General Mining 

5 7 

580/- 

245/- 

J'burg. Cons. 
RindSelcaion 

300/- 

+ 10/- 

3 1 

155/- 

115/- 

130/- 

+7/6 

3 8 

58/1*1 

39/- 

Union Corpn. 

44/- 

i-2/3 

3 0 



Mines fti metals 




29*1 

20*4 

Alcan Alum 

5C.22*4 

+*• 


3500 

2600 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3020 

+ 180 

2 6 

39*1 

29 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

535*. 

♦ 1*4 

3 9 

7/3 

3/3 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

3/3 



32 

19*. 

Anaconda 

521*1 

-1*4 

8 7 

52/6 

25/6 

C.A.S.T. 

25/9 

-V- 

7 8 

63/9 

25/- 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

26/3 

-2/3 

n 

60/6 

«/- 

De Beers Defd. 

.. 



$C.I40*. 


46*4 

33*4 

Inter. Nickel 

545’4 



54*4 

34*. 

Kennecott 

540*. 

hVs 

4 4 

33/- 

14/- 

Lonrhtf 

l8/3» 

-4*id 

6 8 

49/- 

31/- 

MIM Holdings 

31/- 

-4/3 

4 5 

135 

86*. 

Penarroya 

Fr.87 2 

2'i 

3 8 

73/6 

30/6 

Potgletersrust Plat. 

34/- 


5 3 

36'i 

23*4 

Reynolds Meuls 

530*. 

*4 

3 4 

70/6 

42/- 

R.T.Z. 

44/3 

+ 1/9 

2 4 

55 }- 

23/- 

Roen Cons. 

30/- 

+ 1/4 

27 8 

197/6 

103/9 

Selection Trust 

105/- 

-3/9 

3 1 

1965 

1682 

Union Minicre 

FrB.1895 1 40 

4 S 

66/11 

34/7*. 

Western Mining* 

39/3 

M/3 

0 2 

44/- 

29/6 

Zambia, Ang -Am. 

32/9 

-9d 




Plantatlona, etc. 




2/7*. 

1/3*4 

Assam Cons'd. 

2/4*1 


14-8 

59/4 

41/6 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

51/3 

-’4d 

n 7 

35/1*1 

25/4 

Guthrie 

31/10*1* 

-2/3 

9 4 

5/7*4 

4/- 

Highlnds. ft Low. 

5/4*1 

-*4d 

9 7 

It/4 

4/9 

Jokal 

M/- 

-6d 

91 

3/(1 

2/11 

Plantation HIdgs. 

3/7*1* 

-l•4d 

II 0 
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Despite all the 

domestic troubles. 

sterling 
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this week. Eurodollar rates eased 

With 3- 
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deposits 
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5 per cent And 
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States 3-months 


Treasury bills declined still further 


7% (from 7*.%. 15/4/70) 
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Eurotteriing deposits (in Paris) 


2 days* notice 


10 


Clearing banka 
Discount houses 

Local authorities 

3 months* /imd: 

Local authorities 
Rnance houses 

5 

5*4 

7*^7>4 

7*. 

7»i.8 

3 months’ 8*4 

Naw Yprk 
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Carta of deposit 4 50 
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Ifitartenk rate 
7deys* 
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Forward discount 
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Traaaury Mils 
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4**« 
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Annual Int. cost 3 *m % 

Eurodollar dapoalta 





7 days' notice 5S 
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Hovercraft ehootlng the Aturea Rapida on the Orinoco River. Picture by permiaaion of The Geographical Magatlne* 

In today's complex world of pump design and manufacture, the skills investe^^v 
in Weir Pumps Limited are a fine balance of the personal and technical. The 
company's three divisions - Industrial, Marine and Power-form the biggesv^ 
pump manufacturing organisation in the United Kingdom. They offer a unique 
range of resources; and the essential skills that can utilise those resources to 4 
best effect. The company's factories in Cathcart, Yoker and Alloa serve every pr 
of the globe. 



WEK PUMPS UMITEPiS^iS^ 

CATHCART GLASGOW S4 SCOTLAND 

Export Sales Office: Albany House, Petty France, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 






Kstfiediffefence 

behMoen CBfTKix ond oUier fork tfuc^ 
(hot iTKikK ClkiKix hofKffrig cost le^ 



Coventry Climax Engines Ltd., 
WiddiingtoaRoad, Coventry CVl 4DX Telephone: Coventry 21424 









Toyota gives you a glimpse 
of the shape of things to come. 





f 



At Toyota safety is always on our 
minds. This air bag system is an 
example of some of the things we 
are doing to reduce the risk of 
injury on the road.When an inboard 
radar and computer sense rapidly 
approaching trouble, it inflates a re¬ 
straining bag with an inert gas in the 
fraction of a milii-second. The driver 
is prevented from being thrown 
against the front of the car and the 
bag cushions him against shock. 

Yet to be adapted for everyday 



use, this device is a concrete ex¬ 
ample of Toyota's determination to 
maintain its leadership by intensive 
endeavours on track and bench. 
The many ideas being tried out by 
Toyota's engineers and designers 
mean that your new Toyota will 
not only be better looking but more. 
exciting and comfortable, yet safer 
than ever before. 

Toyota... the'^ar that gives you 
more of the thinos you’ve always 
wanted. 


TOYOTA 
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Wages 

:Sili^The accountant who gets an 8 per 
cent increaie gets exactly 8 per cent more. 

But post office workers will on average 
all receive more than the 9 per cent their 
union has rejected. 

: This is because, over the whole of the 
post office, there will be : (a) promotions, 
mcludbg promotions following retirements; 
(b) pay increases b^sed on age and length 
of service; and (c) overtime rates based on 
hi^er basic pay. 

^e published 13.3 per cent increase in 
general wage rates over the rates 12 months 
ago concesds a bigger average increase in 
weekly wage rates for all wage earners. 
This is b^ause people earning above- 
average wages retire and are replaced in 
the work force by school leavers whose 
wages are below the average. 

For illustration let us consider six people 
xamlng £20, £22, £24, £26, £28 and £30 
respectively. Each gets a 10 per cent pay 
increase, so they how get £22, £24.20 
£26.40, £28.60, £30.80 and £33. But the 
man on £33 retires and is replaced by a 
newcomer on the new bottom rate of £22. 
Each of the others moves nip one place. 
The man who was on £22 gets £24.20 and 
so on. In this instance the man who was 
fonnerly on £20 will be getting 21 per 
cent more, and the man who was earlier 
getting £28 will have moved up to £33 
just undfcr 18 per cent more than before. 


In this example, the total wages are up 
by exactly 10 per cent, but individuals 
all collect on average about 19^ per cent 
piore. 

How much more would everyone in the 
post office receive on average if the 9 per 
cent offered is accepted ?—^Yours faithfully, 
l,ondon, Wt Hugh Wilson 

Sir —Your article Monkeying with 
wages” (February 13th) points out that 
the Wilberforce report in practice is 
offering a rise for the electriaty workers 
of nearer 20 per cent than the 10.9 per 
cent talked of by Mr Garr. The great- 
great-grandfather of . Lord Wilberforce 
%vould surely turn in his grave if he could 
see ffie perpetual slavery of the British 
public to the trade imions.—^Yours faith¬ 
fully, . Susan MoKnioht 

Teddington, Middlesex _ 

Europe 

Sm—Mr John Kissin (Letters, February 
6th) has rather misundentood my point that 
we cannot yet know the dynamic effects 
of joining the common market. Of course, 
^e can appreciate that the agnosticism of 
> professional economist is hardly 


satisfying for either pro* or anti-maikefeer, 
yet on what has l^cn said so far it is 
difficult to see how any sane person can 
yet take sides on purely economic matters. 

This aHgrancnt into strong pro and anti 
factions seems, on the basis of the jmrely 
economic argument alone, to be a little 
premature to 3ay the leasts \\(e. just don’t 
know which way the balance will Ue. 

But the reason we do not know is that 
it is extremely hard to evaluate how 
effective the competitive response of 
British industry will be once we are in. 

If we go in, prepared and ready for 
aggressive, well-plamied and sptematic 
marketing to maximise the^dynan^ic effects, 
they will be vastly greater tha^i if we 
blunder along, thinking that as this is aii 
unresolved issue, we neec^^ yet bother our 
heads about it. Unfortunately^ one has die 
feeling that, apart from one * W two 
international companies^ much of Britkh 
industry is still rather t^ng die latter 
attitude. 

Hie point really is that to try to use 
the economic forecasts to decide whether 
or not to go in is muddling ends and 
means. If we want to go in, then we should 
be thinking of ihow to organise ourselves 
to get the maximum advantage from it— 
and the maximum could be really consider¬ 
able. If we don’t want to go in, there is 
no point in looking at the economics 
anyway. The truth is that most of the 
so-called economic arguments are really 
shadow boxing for the political argument, 
which is much more complex, mudi more 
interesting and a damn sight more 
important. 

Can I, therefore, try to give the 
argument a new direction by suggesting we 
look rather critically at this question of 
federalism ? So far it has been assumed 
there is only one model for a federal 
structure, namely a highly centralised one 
involving significant surrender of 
sovereignty. However, models of power 
structures have been considerably dev^ped ' 
since the eighteenth century, when the 
American constitution was conceived. There 
is, for example, the reciprocal power 
structure model, well known both to 
management theorists and to members of 
voluntary committees. 

Candidly, I find it very hard to see that 
the common market in any way , resembles 
the American federal model; it is surely a 
very elaborate and carefully constructed 
reciprocal power system, and while most of 
us would agree that it would be improved 
by a suitably, dected democratic assembly, 
it is in fact dregdy highly sensitive to the 
views of its ihenmers, and can only proceed 
at all on a virtually unanimous measure 
of agreement, since the areas in %y>hich 
unanimity is not obligatory ai^ still part 'qf 
the total process, and siffiject t^ b^^ihing 
and cross-pressures from othc^ areas of 
activity. I have the feeling that if we can 
clear our minds about this very important 
aspect, we will come to sec that we 
pliably surrendered more sovereignty in 
signing the Geneva convention than we 

would do in Signing the Rome ^treaty, ijf it is necraiary'^first to calculate the number 
that is so, we may well cd@ie to of Bglri'‘fitting8, rises bf radiators^ 


TBE BOOKOIII8T FBSRUAttV 

t"’ 

situation iriore htf the Itgnt ^01 wmit yfc 
should now: do to realise 
Which by arid algul^ti^s^ 

what will happen if we simply allow 
ourselves to drift in inattentively.—Yours 
faithfully, GajeBN 

London, SEio 

Sir— -Votf state (Februaiy^^igth) that the 
recent EEC agreement on monetary union 
shows ”how unalanning the common 
market ought to be for thorn worried about 
losing British sovereignty.” However,* 
elsewhere in the same issue, your excellent 
report shows that the agreenient is as 
ISktly to lead to a unified currency as 
Werner, which proposed a unified currency 
and tingle central bank, and its softer 
; wording was purely camouflage. 

Whod^cr controls a central bank 
controls a country’s domestic and even, to 
a large extent, foreign policy. It follows 
^ihat if we go in, the probability is that 
control over thfis country will be in 
Brussels, which is what those concerned to 
preserve our sovereignty oppose.—^Yours 
faithfully, G. J. A. Stern 

London, N 6 

Middle East 

Sir— Your article about withdrawal from 
Suez (February 13th) goes‘astray on an 
important fact in concluding that Mrs 
Meii^s answer (to President Sadajt’s pro¬ 
posal for a unilateral Israeli withdrawal 
from the canal as a basis for opening the 
canal) “ puts the canal reopening back into 
one package deal. It cannot, on her terms, 
be dealt with separately.” In fact, Mrs Meir 
said in the Knesset on February 9th that 
Israel was ready, as it had been in the 
past, to discuss with Egypt arrangements 
for opening the canal ” even as a separate 
issue, from other provisions.”—^Yours faith¬ 
fully, Richard Jones 

London, Wi 

Restrictive practices 

Sir —^You express surprise (February 6th) 
that as much as £1,500 should be paid to 
their , unsuccessful ” competitors ” by the 
firm chosen to obtain a medium-large con¬ 
tract from amongst a ring pf electrical 
contracton. Readers should be reminded 
of the substantial cost of preparing such 
tenders (whether suCceirful or not) and pf 
praedees introduced half a t^ntury ago 
in other branches” of the constructs 
industrjjr to reduce both^ tdddering costs 
and collusion. 

The value of.^the electrical and mechs^ 
cal insrifUadon in a large modern building 
(at oibund 20 per ^ent of the totah cost) 
can, itself, bp as much as £1 million but, 
oftqi, the invitation to tender w:ill contaip 
no details of the sizes of equipment neces- ' 
sary, nor qisddca of the wiring, lighting 
fitting^ piping* etc. To prepare a tender, 
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£ 6 tiidO PA AND 6 ^ER 


MANAGING 

DIRECTOR 


for a faat grqiHring Int^mational Companv markelt- 
big fuminiings and floor coveriO]^ tnrodghotit 
Britain. Sales through existing networks are In- 
creasiing ait about 30% per annum. The Managing 
Dhreotor will be profit responsible to the* European 
Head Office for the entire operation In Britain. 
Pte^dDus experience and a proven record of 
success as a General Manager, Commerdal 
Manager or related role is essential. This could 
have been obtained in the field of contract furnish¬ 
ing, or managing dealership networks selling 
furnishings, carpets or associated products. 
Preference will be given to candidates who have 
demonstrated both entrepreneurial and leadership 
skills within the framework of a fast growing, 
company with a sales volumd in the range of £3m 
to £5m. Qualifications are of interest but proven 
ability is essential. The standards of management 
practised by the parent company are exacting 
and high. Age 30-40. Eandngs Circa £8,000 plus 
usual fringe benefits. 

Reference: 30090/E (P. Egerton). 


Please telephone your applications to P. Egerton 02i-4S4 7945. 


AM 


Executive Selection Division 

OLD COUST HOUSE • OLD COURT PLACE • LONDON W6 
C 


Financial iHreet^ ■ 

OESIGNi^TE 

for a nicditini. sized public Coidpany, WcllHfbundcd, 
profirable and expanding Tbe btisinC^' hiu^^ilitcrc^h in 
processing, nianufactarin^ and in retaiiiCrvioct through¬ 
out the United Kingdom. Lbeatioin is a Mkllands 
country town. " . 

• RFSPONsiBiLiTY IS to contfol the finance and accounting ^ 
function. Strcainlihing ahd^ strengthening existing' 
systems and procedures is ad important aspect of the 
task. Appointment to the main board diould follow in ' 
a year — or earlier. 

• run requirement is for a pnoiessionaliy qualified 
accountant; well versed iu E.q.p. techniques; with a good 
business comprehension, and experience of applying 
modem financial and management accounting practices 
in an industrial setting. 

• AGF preferably about 35. Initial salary around 
Fiingc benefits arc attractive. 

Write 111 complete ctinfidencc to A. Darker as adviser to 
the company. (Rn the duration of the postal strike please 
telephone 2g24 or write and (kdwer hy hatid.) ■ 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS LTD 

10 HALLAM STREET ^ LONDON WIN 6DJ 


An international company based in Portugal wishes to 
recruit a 


FINANCIAL 

CONTROLLER 

for their dietrfibution oompamy baeed In Lisbon. 

Oandidates iimat be qualified Chartered Aooountanti^ with 
proven experience With an ihlternatlional company suiid 
able tb speak Poiriiugueaie. 

They Should be aged ? 8 - 40 . The starting saHuy IS 
negotiable around Ci^.OOO de|>endhig on experienoe' aSid 
qualifications. 

Interviews will ttatke^ place in London shortly. CajidMatea 
should don^t me in ithe stricteih confidence aa soon, 
a» possibile: 

Robin It Whaifey, • > 

INTERNATIONAL APPOlNtMENTS (LONeIoN) LTD4 
CaldSr Hohae, 1 Dover Street, 

I/ondon^WlX3PJ. Tel, 0M99 2805. 


Financial Controller 


• THIS new appointment is designed t(T strengthen the cop 
managemencof a large national brewing group. 

• THE role is to take over the total financial monitoring 
fuiKtion.- 

• HE will report to the Finance Director and co^diiiatc 
departments dealing with all present and future aspects of 
the grbup Capjtal and trading accounts. I hcsc range from 
control of product costs and profitabilities to the evaluation 
of major business proposals. Deyelopuients ui internal audit 
programmes and group accounting procedures arc ;ilso 
included. 

• THE breadth and scope of this appointment demand a top 
^calibre graduate, preferably with an mba orsimilar ; 

qiialification, whose career experience has included thp • 
profitable use of sophisticated financial tc'clmiquet in a large 
company. ^ ..... 

• Fa^^ABLE age—late 30's. Salary will be negotiated 
around 7.000. 

Write in complete confidence to Dr. R. F. Tuckett as 
adviser to the group, (for the duration of tlw postal strike, 
please telephone 2924 ot write and deliver hy hand.) 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS^-TD 

. 10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 60J 
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the sizes main switch gear, boilers, etc 
and then tc" tal^ off the quantities of 
alLdie various ty^ and^ sizes of wiring, 
piping, etc. This cost upwards of 3 
per cent of the value of the work, ic, 
£30,000 on a £i million contract, and 
this expense is imposed by the building 
owner on each contractor from whom he 
seeks a considered tender. Since it is 
customary to invite tenders from half a 
dozen contractors, each firm has only a 
one in six chance of getting the job and, 
just to balance his b^ks, would have to 
add an overhead of about 20 per cent to 
every tender simply so that this premium, 
on the contract he wins, will pay for 
tendering on the other five jobs. The cost 
of tendering still has to be borne by the 
trade, whether or not its members collude 
and redistribute the takings in any indivi¬ 
dual case. And is it any wonder ^at they 
are tempted to do this—or tempted further 
to share one another’s designs ? 

Two practices which go far towards 
solving these problems have long been in 
use in civil engineering and building : the 
use of a consulting engineer to carry out 
the engineering design work, and of a 
quantity surveyor to prepare bills of 
quantities. The advantages to the client 
arc that both these professional practi¬ 
tioners are working for him, putting his 
interests first and designing to meet his 
needs. Their work is done thoroughly, and 
paid for once only, instead of being done 
ill haste, perhaps indifferently, and paid 
for several times over. The apparent dis¬ 
advantage to the client in the use of con¬ 
sultants is that he will see, and have to 
pay, bills for fees of about 6 per cent to 
the consulting engineer and 2 ^ per cent 
to the quantity surveyor. What he will 
not see as a separate item is the drastic 
reduction of the contractor’s on-cost for 
tendering from around 20 per cent to 
under 5 per cent. He should get a better 
job and he will also have drastically 
reduced the temptation to collusion.— 
Yours faithfully, J. H. Dodwell 

Stockport 


Smaller cars 

Sm—Some extra road space seems inevi¬ 
table if London is to be a habitable city, 
you claim in your report on the Greater 
London Development Plan inquiry (Janu¬ 
ary 3otlh). We are glad you write “ seems.” 
It implies you recognise there may be 
Other alternatives to making more road 
space to make London habitable. There 
arc other options—and W. S. Atkins is 
getting warm when it recommends road 
pricing to reduce the incidence of private 
traffic in central London. This rightly sug** 
gests that If traffic is reduced by placing a 
central London surcharge on it, environ- 
mimtally disruptive motorways need not be 
built on the scale planned. 

But this is manifestly not the only way 
of diiKOuraging traffic in central London, 
and it is one of the most difficult to 
operate. The obvious way of achieving 
whEbia desired by everyone of good sense 


is to introduce differential taxing on car 
sizes. 

Eveiy engineer who sits down to the 
task of designing a city car produces a 
vehicle half the size of the average family 
saloon, yet it is cars of the latter type that 
pour into London every morning, invari¬ 
ably carrying only one occupant. 

The road space occupied by a four¬ 
seater family saloon is 60 per cent greater 
than for a two-seater motorcycle and side¬ 
car, which is roughly on the same scale as 
city cars that have ^cn designed over the 
past ten years, and that for a Rolls-Royce 
120 per cent greater than for a Mini. Yet 
all private four-w*hccl vehicles of whatever 
size arc taxed at the same rate, £2<5 a year. 
Cara of 7 hp or under cost £18 to license, 
but only if they were made before 1947. 

The Government cannot ban large cars 
any more than it can require everyone to 
travel on public transport, but it can fairly 
influence private decisions on car buying. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Vivian Craddock Williams 
Consensus Research Associates 
London, SW 6 _ 


Steel 

Sir —The letter you published (January 
30th) from Mr J. H. Dodwell should not 
go unchallenged as it represents <thc rather 
cosy, old boy attitude that befogs much 
industrial and commercial activity in the 
United Kingdom. If a group dhairman 
should chance to notice that one of his 
subsidiaries is about to place a valuable 
order with an outsider, he should 
find out pretty quickly why his 
other subsidiary ” couldn’t quite meet 
specification ” and take steps to see that 
the reasons are really sound and, if not, 
are rectified. If he does not, I suggest his 
shareholders take his head and not-so- 
gendy bring it into contact with long-term 
realities. 

In the long run he will insist on com¬ 
petitiveness, which can only make the 
erring subsidiary a better supplier and one 
ultimately attractive to more business. TTic 
first subsidiary should be congratulated on 
having done a first-class, unbiased sourcing 
job which can only ben<^t the organisation 
as a whole. 

It is not realised as widely as it should 
be that the purchasing side of industry— 
its second largest commercial half^is the 
most powerful anti-inflationary weapon 
that this country has. Hie size of its total 
—although obviously unco-ordinated— 
power is generally accepted to be around 
£17,000 million per annum. If only board 
members would sec to it that their indivi¬ 
dual purchasing set-up—which spends any¬ 
thing from 30 to 80 perxxmt of their turn¬ 
over—is geared to make the most effective 
use of that spending power in terms, not 
only of stock, delivery reliability, quality 
and so on, but also of profit in a total 
cost/total managemem situation, it would 
be a marvellous thing. 

For instance, their c<^i^ei<cial fKreBiurje.. 
could tighten up the cooti^Oouveiieai' 


those vital areas of |he . company ^at dq 
not come under t^e close influence ..of thq 
sales/marketing side. Because there is a 
flaccid Htuation there, we have far higher 
stock levels nationally than we sh^ld 
have ; the stock, production, planning and 
scheduling infrastructure of companies 
usually has no commercial incentive—no 
drive that is monetarily tough in a pro¬ 
gressive way. This should stem from the 
sourcers, the buyers, the purchasing men. 
Il was to overcome this lack of drive and 
motivation in the nether areas of an 
organisation that the Americans devised 
the materials management concept which 
is being so avidly adopted in Europe. 

It is high time that the managing direc¬ 
tors of industry took a^good hard look at 
the full implications of their purchasing 
power, internally as well as externally, and 
started to introduce dynamic where, cur¬ 
rently, there is little or none.—^Yours 
faithfully, Kenneth Courtney 

London, Wi 


Charities 

Sir —You give the impression (February 
6th) that the Humanist Trust was struck 
off the register of charities by the Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Science for engaging 
in political activities. This is incorrect. The 
grounds for removal are apparently that 
the trust’s objects are not charitable in 
the sense in which “ education ” is legally 
charitable. 

The Humanist Trust was registered as 
an educational charity by the Department 
of Education and Science in 1967. Before 
registration, both the legal branch of the 
DES and the claims branch of the Inland 
Revenue studied the trust deed and 
suggested minor alterations, which were 
accepted. Either the trust should not then 
have been registered by the DES, or the 
trust should not now be removed.—Yours 
faithfully, Kenneth Furness 

London, W 8 British Humanist Association 


European 

Trends 

in a year of crucial decisions on the 
enlargement of the EEC and its further 
integration, European Trends is more 
than ever necessary to business for it$ 
serious quarterly coverage of the issues 
involved. The February issue looks in 
detail at European tachnoloffical co¬ 
operation and EEC trade with Mediter¬ 
ranean countries. 

Annual aubaerrptfon £20 (OS$48). Air mail 
poataga axtra. Singla copiaa £6 (US$15) each.:* 

Details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTEtLfGENCE UNIT 
Spancar Houaa 27 St. .garnet's Place 
London SW1 Tal. 01-493 9711 Ext 27 
633 third Avenue New York NY 10017 < 

Tol. 212 687-6660 

AvfMwt Lofiirsa f09b 0iru9iarFTal.'^2949Y 

L .,r" ; I 
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Can your Company 
afford to miss this 
year’s International 
Marketing 
Programme? 

(It’s at Gonville and Cains 
College, Cambridge, England, 
from July 4 to 30,1971) 

Think of the benefit. Four weeks’ 
concentrated study of the very latest 
marketing techniques. Using case 
histories. Guided by the very finest 
North American and European staff. 
(Educational Director is Prof. J. M. 
Fry, B.sc (eng), mba, dba). All this 
and the opportunity to discuss and 
solve practical problems with 
executives from many of the world’s 
leading companies. Good reasons to 
make sure your company’s 
represented. And to make it soon. 

Places are limited: Write ndw for 
fulldetails 

International Marketing Programme Ltd. 
11a Albemarle Street, London, W.l. 

Tel: 01-«29 5092 

Just look at the famous companies 
who have been represented in the 
past few years. 


i.uni^oivUoii V 

8^.Piaeotti Knorr (luK) 

Tte Bpird Mint Ltd. 

UiMoB lannim Co. 

F. Fenclai Ltd. 

AB (Swidm) 

AFobonUd. 

G^0M(Pbt.)0».Ud. 

Henry Sii^Ud. 

HeaM k Ci« (Odrmany) 

^Mdadw(Ucfc>ui 
Biiilih PetrobtiRi Co.. Ltd. 

Avon Rubber Co, Ltd. 

Prkte Wttwbouie A 0>. (U.S. A.) 

London Pmg Exchange Ltd. 

Courtaulda Ltd. 

Glaxo Laboratorlci Ltd. 

Foriebu Bn^aa Ud. 

Ml AToxt^ofSc^ AnieaLtd.(S. Aflrica) 

Sch wa|m Ovatteat Ltd. 

nainpilllfC UflltMQ 

NV A^gm^ Confectiehandtl vanC A A BranniriltmeVer 

British Ropes Ltd. 

^ssocLtd. 

The Radio Chemical Centre 
ReidPve A Campbell 
P. C Henderson Ltd. 

B.O.A.C. 

Barnia0.eR.F. Ili^A 
Cyprus Productivity Centre (Cyprus) 

Clarks Overseas Shoes Ltd. 

Berkshire International (UK) Ltd. 

British Steel Corporation 
Edward Pryor A Sons Ltd. 

FRAODSpA (Italy) 
l.C.C. Agr^liurai PMtion 
Courage. Barclay A Sfanmonds Ltd. 

Courage (Eastern^ Ltd. 

Boston Insulated Wire A Cable Co. (U.S. A.) 

Arthur H. Cox A Co , Ltd. 

Midland Bank Ltd. (Head Office) 

The SkeftrO Ball Bearing Co.. LtrU 
Watney Mann Ltd. 

Burroughs Wellcome Ltd. 

Stlemnighi Limited 

Bernstein, Wilson A Robinson Pty. Ltd. (S. ABica) 

Clarks Ltd. 

Companhia Vidreira de Mocambique SARL (Portugal) 
Mather A Platt Ltd. 

Smiths Induftrica Ltd 

Joseph Lucas (Sales A Service) Ltd. 

Erven Lucas Bols (Holland) 

PradN.V. (Holland) 

P. A T. Industrial (fty.) Ltd. (S. Africa) 

The Wellcome Foundation Ltd. 

BlydensteJn-Willink N.V. (Holland) 

Whitbread Co.. Ud. 

United Biecuiu Ud. 

Filital Industrie Chimlcie SpA (Italy) 

Shell Inlamational Petroleiini Co. 

Agricultural A Viiieultural Supplies Ud, 

Crosse A Blackwell Division, The Nestle Co.. Lid. 
Potterton International Ltd. 

Pirelli Limited 
Annus Steak Houses Ltd. 

Ind Coope (Northern) Ltd. 

Coca Cola Eux>rt Corporation 
Imperial Smelting Corporation (NSC) Ltd. 

Turners Asbestos Fibres Ltd. 

Loewy-Robertson Enaineerini Co., Ltd. 

Boots Pure Drug Co..Ltd. 

LC 1. Fibreb Ltd. 

Clarks Ltd. 

Charla Kinloch A Co, Ltd. 

Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Raimsan Ltd. 

Pifson Metal Industries SA (Greece) 

Stewarts A Lloyds Ltd. 

Glaxo Allanburys (Effort) Ltd* 

The British Travel Atsodatidn 
Courage (Western) Ud. 

Hardyim. (Alnwick) Ud, 

WpIveilMinpton Polytachnic 
Harvey A<£7Ltd. 

Ran^ofb^MdSemg^ 

Hadfleldi (Merton) L^. 

Holt Products Ltd. 

Tanqueray Gordon A Co., Ltd. 

5 |. B. Britton A Sons Md. 
ohn Thompson (Design. 

Vkken Ltd. 

Kent.Blnxill ACo.,Ltd. 

John Walker A Sons Ltd. 

Wlg^TeapeLtd. 

Jninii Buchanan A Co., pd. 

Products Ltd. 

BnudSinlNL^CHcjSM 

RflGlaiMf>AdvlMbureauN.V.Bouman(H<^^d) 

Natlonalo PubUdiaita Onderncming N.V. (Holiaod) 

Tha Metal Box^i Ud. 

Franasn Hey en Vaimuin Ud. (Holland) 

LIntnaLld. 

N.V. papiarfbbdtk Qmwp (Hollepd) 
A)fh-Lii^AB(SwadMi) 


Ud. (S. Africa) 


(Dmign A Contracting Division) Ltd 


ServotiNnIcLtd. 
British Bakarie|L^ 
Ausoxsro Ud. (1^) 


Erik Foods Ltd, (Elm) 
I.LIA 




AlfrsAFsoibtkton 


VyMkSv-,... 

Boots Farm 
StIekUtigR] 
NonfitmD^ 
aCaivBs 



__J^SlMhaitovikli) 


R. A, LiiierltC^, LSA 



co.,ud. 


Mommentasg Sao o O 
Asbestos Ca(iMf»l4d. 


H. mstve Anm ACOt Ltd. 
FadieBros. ACou.Uo. 

De U Mar N.V. (mtand) 
Publicontrol SA (Betgium) 
,S^lt A Cowlishaw Ltd. 


ThePlesseyO^Ltd 
Stone Mangancas Mi 
GirtingUir 




larineLld. 


I of St. James's Ltd. 
amringChemioals Ltd. 

OMeS^ (Italy) 

Wm. Sandenon ASonUd. 

Holeproof Limited Okvntralle) 

School of Indusirial ABuilgess Studies, Univenity of 
Warwick 
Sperry Rank Ltd. 

Wcistenburb-Mineraltherman AO (Swiiisrland) 

S. E. LaboraioriM (Englnecrini) Ud. 

Offleina M ec ca mca. 

Robert Huibon A Sons (Pty.) Ltd. 

Rowntibe (Holland) N.V. 

Adrama-Pitney Bowes Inc. 

Baker Perkins Far East Ltd. 

John Haig A C^, Ltd. 

Prince-Smith A Stells Ltd 
OaUaher Ltd 
C^ntromor. 

Mediterranean Region of BE A. 

Electron Probe Unit, Cambridge Scientihe Instruments 
Ltd. 

T. P.T. Ltd. 

W. D. Mew. Lanaton A Co.. Ltd. 

John Thompson Ltd. 

O. R. Stein Refractories Ltd 
BOH Chemicals Ltd. 

A. E. Auto Parts Ltd. 

Dolamore Ltd. 

Associated Biscuits Ltd 
John ThompsonCochran Ltd. 

Pilkington Brothers Ltd. 

Feltex Ltd. 

Wiggins Teapo AG. 

Courage (Europ^ Ltd 
Dunlop South Africa Ltd. 

Simon EngineeriM Dudley Ltd 
Sur Aluminium C^., Ltd. 

Compagnia Italiana Liebig S.p.A 
Ideal Bakeiy (Shaw) Ltd. 

Postal A Telecommunications Services in the Netherlands. 
BJNPainu (Ireland) Ltd. 

The British Printing (Corporation Ltd. 

Heinekeh's BrouwAyen KoMand 
Motorea F^ins S/A. 

ThaN«8tleCo..Ud. , 

Uncle Pen's of Aostibtia Pty.. Ud. 

National Westminster Brnk Ltd 
Swedish Tobacco Cob 
Brown Bayley Steels Ltd. 

Isaac Braithwaite A Sons Engineers Lid 

Fibrimetal 

Heineken. 

Miles Labomtones Ltd 
Fenwi^ Ud. 

UHa-White (Sales) Ltd 
British European Airways 
Wolsey Ltd. 

Mohawk Data Sciences > Great Britain Ud* 

Wagmann A Co 
Organon N.V. 

TIm Qty University Graduate Business Cenci 
DeTalmafN.V. ^ 

La Pie Chante O A. 

Perkins Enrinea Ltd. 

The Metal Box Company Ltd. 

MoCorquodale A Co., Ud. 

CAV Ltd. 
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Orders and options for the DC-10 have been placed by these fofeward-ldokinq airlines: American Airlines, 

United Air Lines, Northwest Airlines, Trans International Airlines, KLM-Royal Dutch Ainines, ScarYdihavian Airlirtea System (SAS), 
Swissair, UTA French Airlines, Overseas National Airways, National Airlines, Air Afriqu^, Alitalia, Continental Airlines, 

Air New Zealand, Sabena Belgian World Airlines, Lufthansa German Airlines, Atlantis, and Finnair. 


DC^O: 

ProfitmakBr for the Seventies. 

The DC-10, for hIgh-density domestic and inter¬ 
continental routes from 260 nautical miles up to 5,270 n.m., 
is the newest member of our Douglas Aircraft 
Company's family of jets. DC - the trademark y 

of .airline profitmakers for 37 years. 
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too big for our 
property page 
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“Really. For the past ten years Kei 
been getting steadily more crowded. 


Kennedy airport’s 


Last year we were sharing a terminal with 46 
other airliiies,it was like the Eton Wall game. 

With this new BOAC terminal we really can 
give our passengers the sort of qare and attention 
we’ve always given them on the pluies.' 

We’ve got our own Customs, Immigration and 
Healdi now, that really saves some time. And this 
fast flow baggage system will make .sure that the 
right suitcases turn up at the right dine. 

And as for shops smd restaurants, the terminal’s 
almost like a miniature town. But all of them 
indudinu a real Enelish nub. the Mayflower, arc 


between vour postcards, a drink, or the reservations 
desk. In act you can make it from pavement to 


plane in about fifty strides. 

Yes I’m delighted the terminal’s turned out so well, 
espet^y since BOAC are the only non- American 
airli^ ever to luve their own terminal here. But I’m 
not as delighted as the passengers are.” 


Ron Burrage, BOAC Maiugcr, 

John F. Kennedy International Airport, 
NewYirit. 


For some peopk thete is on^one 
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The man who 


matters 


Whether Britain gets into Europe depends on one man 
more than any other. He is not Mr Heath, though a 
great deal depends on Mr Heath’s caiculaition that he 
can still squeeze a majority of the House of Commons 
into Europe through the eye of a needle. Nor is he 
that other man on the political roundabout, Mr Wilson, 
for all the stories that Mr Wilson is now wrestling with 
his European conscience (see the next article). The man 
with the power to make qr break Britain’s chances is 
President Pompidou of France. 

It is M. Pompidou who will decide whether the 
amount of money Britain is expected to pay into the 
community during the transition period that follows 
Britain’s entry is a figure that Mr Wilson, or even Mr 
Heath, can accept. This is the only real issue left. The 
British have agreed that, once the years of transition 
are over, their contribution to the common fund 
will follow the community’s existing rules. The other 
problems—New Zealand, Hongkong, the Common¬ 
wealth’s sugar-growing islands—all seem to be n<^otiable, 
though there could still be trouble over New Zealand. 
It is the period of acclimatisation that the fight is about. 
So far France is still saying that this period must be 
a good deal shorter than Britain wants it to be, and that 
it must begin with a first payment seven or eight times 
bigger than Britain is offering. The other members of the 
Six—the only doubt is about those half-Frenchmen, the 
Belgians—are ready to move towards the British position. 
It is for M. Pompidou to say whether he, too, is willing 
to move far enough to make an agreement possible. 
Now that he is back from his glad-handing around 
Africa, the unfinished business of Europe is waiting for 
his decision. 

It is not really a matter of a few percentage points 
more or less, or an extra year or so tacked on to the 
transition period ; there has been enough niggling over 
such things, in nearly ten years of intermittent negotiations 
between Britain and the common market^ for every¬ 
body to realise that more is involved than that. The 
question is whether in the long run M. Fbmpidou secs 


an advantage for France—an advantage measured in 
political terms as much as commercial ones—in having 
Britain inside the European community. 

If M. Pompidou’s mind works the way moat people 
think it docs, the answer to that question should be 
yes. Looking at the way he has run France since 1969, 
most people have come to the conclusion that he is 
different from General de Gaulle in one ^important way. 
He is a calculator, not a man in pursuit of a vision. 
He wants to make the most of France’s position in the 
world, but he docs not believe that France can be a 
new sun with its own planetary system of dependent 
powers revolving around it. He measures French interests 
with a cooler eye than the general did, and will strike 
a baigain which the old idealist would have dismissed as 
mere bazaar-ebusiness. He may not have a grand design, 
but he knows how to do the sums. That is the judgment 
that is generally made of M. Pompidou, and if it b 
correct he should now be making the calculation such 
a man might be expected to make: take it all in 
all, French self-interest pdints to letting Britain in. 

There is the argument of French agriculture. France’s 
farmers, especially the dairymen, want to get i^to the 
British market almost as much as they wanted to get 
into the German one ; they abo want the money ttey 
will be getting from the Britbh Exchequer once the 
quarrel about the transition period is all ancient history 
and the automatic financing system is bringing a ye^ 
large British contribution into the communi^a tsrm 
budget every year. France’s industrialists seem to think 
that they can cope with British competlirion as succostfully 
as they have coped—to their afurprise—rwith Gerinan 
competition. And then there is the matter of the relatiori^ 
ship between the community’s headquaiteia and the 
national capitals. Whoever is in office in the Elysfe and 
Downing Street, it seems clear that there is unlikely to 
be any major (Terence of opinion betweeii Briudn j^d 
France jn the foreseeable future about the amo^t' of,^ 
power they are willing to delegate to the organisation 
in Brussels. Mr Heath said on February i^th .that the 
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debaite about supranationalism was sterile and 
unworthy” ; on January 21st M. Pompidou called 
it “a false issue.” Those two dismissive phrases speak 
volumes aboth the community of French and British 
feelings bn this subject. 

These are not the only things France and Britain 
have in common. They arc the only two countries in 
Europe, apart from Portugal at one end of the continent 
and Russia at the other, whose armies operate outside 
Europe and whose navies regularly send warships beyond 
European waters. Of course, this willingness to 
look farther than the European horizon brings its own 
rivalry: M. Pompidou has just had great pleasure in 
demonstrating on his trip to Africa that he can 
simultaneously sell more arms to South Africa, and 
get his way better in black Africa, than Mr Heath can. 
But behind the rivalry there is a shared feeling that 
France and Britain are the only European democracies 
which recognise that having influence in the world means 
more than trade and aid. That is what makes them 
different from Germany. And the contrast with Germany 
may soon begin to show itself inside Europe as well. 
If Herr Brandt does make a success of his Ostpolitik — 
which admittedly does not look very likely at the moment 
—there are a lot of people who believe that it will take 
the combined weight of France and Britain to prevent 
some future German government from playing balance- 
of-power games in the middle of Europe. 

These are all reasons for M. Pompidou to say yes 
to Britain. There is probably only one thing that could 
tip his decision the other way ; but that one thing 
happens to be the covenant of the gaullist ark. General 
de Gaulle wanted to create an alliance of European 
states, led by France, that could operate as a separate 
centre of power in the worid independently of the 
United States. That is why the six-coimtry common 
market suited him very well: he reckoned it was big 
enough to cany plenty of weight, but not too big for 
France to dominate. It is also why he had to keep 


Britain out: he thought hex^ppi^^ 
round to his ideas about Amm^^bh^ 
and British combined. The^^im^^' 

Pompidou’s foreign policy i$ the^ 

If it is, he will have the iamti ovqrnklip|^^ 

General de Gaulle had for keep&ig tbe Bnt^ .outJ tf 
it is not, the calculation of French self-interest will 
probalbly persuade him to let us in. In fact, it is widely 
believed that M. Pompidou has no intention whatsoever 
of pursuing this particular ambition of General de 
Gaulle’s, partly because he does not feel that way about 
the Americans, but mainly because he thinks it was 
never more than a pipe-dream anyway. But his ideas 
have never really been put to the test. His decision 
about Britain could be the test everybody»has been waiting 
for. 

Of course, he has to think about what the old faithfuls 
of gaullism will say if he opens the door to Britain. 
But he knows that the row they will rr^e is nothing 
compared with the row that will break out in Europe 
if this third—and almost certainly final—^British applica¬ 
tion collapses because of French opposition ; at the very 
least, the result would be an even longer period of 
paralysis of the community’s workings than the one 
General de Gaulle caused in 1965. And, of course^ even 
if M. Pompidou does let Britain in, he will exact the 
highest price he can in the eventual deal about the 
transition period. That is only to be expected ; the 
French will want what is in it for them: But there is 
all the difference in the world between a M. Pompidou 
looking for the best price he can get and a M. Pompidou 
who means to get a certain price, and nothing less, and 
will lower the boom if he does not get it. The first 
means that the negotiations can succeed, if Mr Heath 
and Mr Rippon know what they are about. The second 
probably means failure for Britain ; and very likely, 
in the end, failure for the whole European enterprise. 
That is why so much depends on what is locked up in 
the mind of one man in Paris. 



When the roundabout stops 

Mr Wilson, among others, will have to get off, and many 
pro-marketeers are depressed it will be to vote against Europe. 
Such depression is dangerous and unjustified 


This week has seen a growing division in the ranks of 
the pro-oHnmon market movement in Britain. It is a 
divraon between those who are becoming increasingly 
depressed about the prospects of this country ever jeaning 
Europe, and those w'ho reihain sanguine that it will be 
achieved this year. The plethbia of speeches and state¬ 
ments at the end of last Wedk, wUch marked, at long 
last, the opening of the real public debate on Britain’s 
attempt at entry, khotild in joclf'have come as a relief 
and ei^uragemeat to "the pro-maiicetmrs. It is what 
ihost j^thein, iihpatient td get public opinion moving 
their have beieil demanding for many months. 
Blit 'it 4 as not Work^ out dtat w'ay at all. Instead, the 


speeches by Mr Heath, Mr Wilson and Mr Powell, to 
say nothing of the interventiems by Mr Grossman and 
Mr Grimond, iaeem merely to have crystallised many 
of their doubts and feats; and for ho greatly objective 
reason many prominent and level-headed pro-marketeers 
who began the year full of optimism are now pldnged 
into gloom. ^ 

The unmediate t^use cA this we^’s gloom is the con- 
cluaon that s(»ne have drawn from one (rf Mr Wilson’s 
speeches' last'weekend: that he is preparing to renege 
on his common market commitment and lead the Labbur 
party into iopposing Britain’s entry ofSdaUy. If he <£d 
diat it h''ould be serious, aiid eiven if it W<^ not decisive 
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it woiild be grounds for cdBsiderable depressitm. Bot on 
a strict reading of the actutd words used by Mr Wibop 
there can be no justification for the su^idon that he is 
about to abandon the European cause for purely personal 
or party advantage. It is true that the tone 6 i the q)eecb 
he made to a Labour party audience on Saturday, when 
he accused Mr Heath of dividing and impoverishing 
Britain and of being prepared to accept “humiliating 
terms” in Brussels, was in marked contrast to his 
extremely statesmanlike speech the night before to dele¬ 
gates of the Enropean Parliamentary Conference, which 
was, designed to strengthen the Government’s negotiating 
position. But even in his party speech he reiterated that 
he believed it would be “ to the good of Britain and to 
the good of Europe ” if terms could be agreed which 
would enable Britain to join the community. Perhaps 
that speech was not very elevating, but it requires a deep 
suspicion of Mr Wilson’s character to read into it signs 
that he is about to rat. 

Unfortunately, that suspicion exists, paiticularly in 
his own party, and is shared alike by those who want 
him to rat and those who desperately hope he will not. 
It is not a very nice thing to say of a former prime 
minister and the leader of one of the great parties, but 
the fact remains that speculation about Mr Wilson’s 
intentions will persist right up to the moment that the 
issue is put to the vital vote in the House of Commons. 
There is nothing that Mr Wilson or his friends can do 
about it, for in that respect he shares an unfortunate 
distinction with M. Pompidou: both men are key figures 
in Britain’s bid to join the £^C, but on Europe, at least, 
few people in this country are prepared to accept what 
they say on its face value. Both men can talk about their 
desire to see Britain join the community until they are 
red, or blue, in the face ; their words will always be 
submerged by the belief that in the end they will follow 
the course of their own best political iulvantage. 

But even on that cynical reading of Mr Wilson’s 
character there is no more reason for Labour’s 
pr(^marlc6teto to be depressed about his intqttions this 
week than there was last month, or last year. For even 
those who are not disposed to accept on trust anything 
that Mr Wilson says he will do, must, if they look at 
the problem as objectively as they expect Mr Wilson will, 
come to the conclusion that it is rather more likely that 
it will be to his disadvantage to attempt to lead the 
parliamentary Labour party to oppose Britain’s entry. Of 
course, there is always the possibility that in. the event 
the advantages and disadvantages of such a course might 
be finely drawn. That will continue to be worrying , right 
up to the last moment. But on the supposition that 'the 
terms finally, negotiated in Brussels would have proved 
acceptable to a Labour government—^which are, effec¬ 
tively, the only acceptable terms for Mr Heath, too—there 
would have to .be a fundamental shift in the bsdance of 
political power in this country to make it worthwhile for 
Mr Wilson to of^^rose them, . . 

For there are- only two basic reasons why Mr Wilson 
would be tempted to go against his better instincts. The 
first is that by so doing he would bring about the down¬ 
fall' of the Tory'.Gomiuneot'and his own return to 


power at the subseiiiienit'general election.) Such.n'inKilwb 
would not infiictMortal damage : to: Mtr Wilson^s 
credibility, for it would be recognii^ fM wlud'it- 
an oppo^nist pditical .manoeuvre. But to be succeMul 
such a ploy would require Mr Healh’s Government to 
be in. such dire economic and political trouble that-it was 
in iiTuninent danger from a PoWdlite attadtiram Vritiun, 
and the Labour party would merely- be* required;to 
administer the coup de grace by jbining witb t^ -Powelo 
lites and the other antirmarlretoera in voting down the 
Government in the House of Commons.' If it ever came 
to that, there would be many Labour MPs:more paar 
sionately devoted to the pro-market cause than Mr Wiisqn 
who would be tempted to renege on Europe. But the fptaX 
flaw in that scenario is that in those carcumstanoes Mr 
Heath would never put the pro-entry lesdutiotf to. tile 
Commons vote, for the most essential element in the 
acceptability of the Brussels terms must always be that 
they are acceptable to a majority of the Conunons, 


Undoubtedly, Mr Wilson will be under intense pres¬ 
sure from the Labour party at large to go back on 
the common market, even if there is no prospect of an 
immediate general election ; a majority of the Trades 
Union Congress, the party conference and the parliamen¬ 
tary Labour party may well urge him to do so. He. might 
then, as Mr Grossman argues, unite the greatest possible 
number within his own party. But it would be at the 
expense of the oxnplete collapse of his political credibility 
—even among those who are, for the present,' the most 
fanatical anti-marketeers. And it would not end there. 
Mr Wilson could only renege in those circumstances at 
the expense of his deputy, Mr Jenkins, and his pro-market 
friends. Mr Crossman and his friends might view su.tji a 
breach with equanimity, and those'on' the htom stable 
would probably greet it with joy ; it is d6u|t>tful wheth^ 
either Mr Wilson or the country would. F'bi' there is tjii|i 
aspect of Labour’s pro-marketeers which-must never 
overlooked: they number far, far more ($the mei^lttij^ 
women who would be vital to a future Labour goymtiW 
ment than do the anti-marketeers. Age and parliamentary 
clout are on the side of the pro-marketeers, and Mr Wilson 
is unlikely to contemplate a breach with them .,011. the 
dubious proposition that an anti-maricet stance will bi: 
as big a vote-winner at the general election in 1974 as 
it would be this year. , . ^ 

The second basic reason why Mr Wilson imght be 
tempted cannot be-tightly dismissed, but is,, in. .fact, 
equally unlikely. Mr Wilton has always shown great 
sensitivity about challenges to his kadeiship, and ths 
leader of the Labour party is, in theory, very vulnerable 
when the party is in opposition. No one nseds to lead 
a putsch against him, they merely stand .against him for 
the leadership in the election at the bepnning of the 
next parliamentary session. But who would stand against 
Mr Wilson with any hope of defeati^. bun bqsMse he 
had' been too pro-market ? 'Mf Jenkins, Mr Calla gh a n , 
Mr Foot ?- Merely to mention the names d^onstFatto 
the abmrdity of the proposhimi. Indeed, a fajp -more 
credible chaUenge might be mounted. by somepjto like 
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Mr Healey, standing as a candidate for reconciliation 
with the pro-marketeers who had parted company with 
Mr Wilson. 

There is, therefore, rather more reason to suppose that 
Mr Wilson means what he says about the common market 
than to accept what the anti-marketeeis already trumpet 
abroad as what they think will happen. Mr Wilson’s 
speeches ought to be a source of optimism rather than 
pessimism for the pro-£uropeans. For, taking his words at 
their face value, the very worst interpretation than can be 
put on the bad speech is that Mr Wilson was attempting 
to make his support for the common market conditional 
on Mr Heath granting concessions on other political 
issues. That is a legitimate political tactic, and one which 
has often been employed by the Tories in the past. No 
doubt Mr Heath will reject the deal, and that will make 
it more difficult for Mr Wilson to give his outright 
support for British entry when the time comes. That 
would be a pity, for it will make the task of persuading 
a majority of Labour voters to support the common 
market immensely difficult. But it would not be decisive, 
for the parliamentary majority for joining the common 
market is still there, and the best estimate of the worst 
that Mr Wilson is likely to do remains the probability of 
Labour being allowed a free vote with Mr Wilson 
abstaining. Again, that would not be very elevating, but 
it would fall well short of disaster. 

The biggest danger to the common market cause in 
this country comes not from Mr Wilson, but from the 
false prophets of gloom within that cause itself. They 
can always point to the way that Mr Wilson abandoned 
his industrial reform proposals in 1969, They will argue 
that a man who abandoned a cause which he openly 


proclaimed was essential for the continuation of a Labour 
government is always capable of changing his mind about 
what is merely “ good ” for Britain^ It is a point of con- 
siderable importance, for what happened over the trade 
unions in June, 1969, is an awful warning—but not 
quite in the way Mr Wilson’s denigrators seeni to have in 
mind. 

Mr Wilson abandoned his attempts at union jreform 
then not because he was afraid of the unions, or because 
he had lost faith in his beliefs, but because he was 
abandoned by the cabinet. If k is an awful warning of 
what might happen now it is a warning of how politicians 
react when they believe their cause is lost: they 
immediately look to their own position and attempt to 
rescue what political advantage they*can from their 
defeat. The danger now is that some prominent pro¬ 
marketeers may become so depressed by what they arc 
persuaded by anti-market propaganda is happening, both 
at home and in Europe, that they will lose faith in the 
success of their cause. From that it is a short and natural 
step to doubting whether success is to be desired anyway. 
The responsibility for preventing such a contagious and 
tragic drift away from the common market lies squarely 
wkh the parliamentary leaders of the pro-market move¬ 
ment. They cannot afford to remain less passionate than 
their opponents any longer, for they must never forget 
that Mr Enoch Powell and Mr Jack Jones are opposed 
to British entry on any terms, and will not be particularly 
scrupulous about what doubts or emotions they exploit 
to block it. It is time for the pro-marketeers to show they 
have the will as well as the desire to succeed. If they 
do not show that at home, they can hardly expect it 
to be recognised in Brussels—or in Paris. 



Still defending the post 

Mr Ryiand's resistance to Mr Jackson provides the British 
people with one last straw of hope 



There has been a desperate effort this week to stop 
the sKde in Britain’s economy that has been made nearly 
inevitable by the Wilberforce surrender. One advance 
is a slow recognition that Mr Robert Carr did the 
state no service by his initial pretence that the inflation 
of electricity workers’ earnings was only half as large 
as the 20 per cent it really is. A member of the Wilber¬ 
force eourt has said openly that Mr Carr’s estimate of 
10.9 per cent was a misrepresentation of the much 
better deal that the report has in fact given to the 
power workers; but he could not say how big a mis- 
rraresentatirm it was because, typically, the main direct 
effects of Wilberforce were not costed. ^ last weekend it 
wtto- the indirect effects that were curling most 
industrialists’ hait. Since the cover story used for Wilber- 
tont has been that it will be paid for by the industry’s 
l^her productivity—^which in electricity means that Ae 
tvorkctt^ill not actively object to natural wastage from 
a labqifMlbrce tliat is sdll nearly twice as large as its 


modem technology requires—there was inevitable concern 
when the post office approached its strikers last Saturday, 
to discuss a “ productivity deal ” too. 

The general expectation was that British-style higher 
productivity in the post office would turn out to mean 
that the post office would stop performing some loss¬ 
making public services, such as the parcels post, while 
continuing to charge the pubMc the same total revenue 
and giving the saved losses to all of its workers, including 
those who would then be blatantly redundant, if they 
chose to stay on. Such an outcome would be 
in line with what the Wilberforce court indicated that 
it thought that productivity probat^y meant. Fortunately, 
however, Mr BilFRyland, the actiing chairman of the 
post office who would like (and now probably deserves) 
to be its full chairman, stc^ by the natioiial interest 
more firmly. 

Mr Ryiand’s productivity offer copied one Wilberforce 
sin in accepting the principle of “ lead-in ” payments.: 
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he proposed to pay for any extra p^uctivity, which , the 
trade union might theoretically promise, a year before 
gamering an annual rate of savings high enough to 
compensate for it. But the productivity he .wanted was 
a genuine dropping of the restrictive practices which 
the union at present enforces: including such things 
as its resistance to the long overdue employment of much 
more part-time labour, to increased flexibility in the 
use of counter staff, to the introduction of push-button 
telephones in telephone exchanges, to work study and 
to the delivery of unaddressed circulars. Moreover, the 
immediate effect of these proposals would have been 
to raise the wage offer from 8 to only 9 per cent, 
although once the savings really did exceed a properly 
costed I per cent of the wage bill (ie, once this 
inflationary offer was one-ninth justified) the workers 
would get more again. 

After Wilberforce, Mr Tom Jackson of the union had 
been expecting more than this. He therefore suggested 
the appointment of a mediator whose job should be 
to urge both sides to split the difference between 
Mr Ryland*s offer of 9 per cent and Mr Jackson’s claim 
of 15 or 19 per cent. To get the horse-trading started, 
Mr Jackson said he would drop his initial asking claim 
from 15 to 13 per cent ; and seemed shocked that the post 
office did not raise its offer to 11 per cent in response. At 
one stage, the union described the rOle of mediator as being 
like that performed by the department of Employment in 
Mrs Castle’s time: not a very polite tribute to the way 
in which she pursued her incomes policy in her last days. 
Mr Carr also seemed ready to consider this notion of using 
his department to split the difference between an already 
inflationary offer and another national disaster ; but 
luckily Mr Ryland knows on which side his bread is not 
buttered, and the post office strike goes on. 

The main remaining hope for economic common sense 
now is that Mr Ryland’s relative firmness—combined with 
the fact that rank-and-file postal workers arc less 
unanimous than their union executive about continuing 
a damaging strike with no strike pay—might win back 
the prize of resistance to inflationary settlements of strikes: 
a prize which the British people’s indignant reaction to 
the electricity dispute appeared to have won, but which 
Lord Wilberforce and his colleagues have thrown away. 
But if the more probable worst occurs—if the Wilberforce 
disease spreads through the motor industry and other 
private industries—^then there is now no doubt what form 
the penalty will take. Britain is going to suffer a sharp 
rise in unemployment. There is still a huge unwillingness 
to tell people the truth about this. 

If any group of workers gets a wage rise above the 
highest attainable increase in national production, which 
means above about 3 or 4 per cent a year, then there 
arc only two* ways in which it can be financed. First, 
each £100 million extra increase in before-tax wages 
(which generally means about £80 million in net after¬ 
tax purchasing power) could be financed by a £100 
million increase iu prices ; but since that £80 million of 
new purchasing . power would then chase the previous 
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volume of goods how . ^ued; at .4100; 
dierc would be^'^iVK^'^d^ ih re&l effdoiMcAp 
demand, plus a rather bigger drop in 
and therc^re, an increase in unemploymm^ 
eally, this is why an increase in wage 
under full employment budgeUng, usuallyr^^gcbomM^ 
by a bigger reduction in tax rates thaii nhd prmli^dy 
been intended. But in present conditions of raging cost 
inflation everybody knows that the Briddi Ti^u^ is 
not going to dare fo follow sUdh a rcstimulatory cbur^l 
Moreover, as the piling of any considemble demand refla¬ 
tion on top of present cost inflation would lead t6 smother 
devaluation, and thus to a rcsd prospect bf Britain being 
regarded as just another bansma republic, the Treasury 
is almost certainly right not to try. 

The second way in which any wage rite above 3 or 
4 per cent can be financed is by a further drop in profit 
margins. After the drop in average profit margins during 
Labour’s years of power from 14^ to 10 per cent, it has 
become apparent that any further squeezing now causes 
a sharp drop in investment and thus a quick rise in 
unemployment. This is a wholly new development: a 
sign that the long-slowing bicycle of investment is reaching 
the stalling point where it may topple over with a crash. 
The latest figures for falling orders of machine tools (sec 
57) frightening. 

In practice, each and every wage rise above 3 or 4 
per cent now is going to be financed partly by some 
price inflation (which ^1 cause a small rise in unemploy¬ 
ment) and partly by further profit-squeezing (which 
will cause a large rise in it). There can be dispute about 
the likely disastrousness of the mix, but there can be 
no dispute that this is the trend which is now afoot. 
Together, these two factors are pushing Britain out of 
mere stagflation into an inflationary recession which is 
likely to be its worst economic experience since the war. 
This is a point which is perfectly well known to public 
men. It is known to men like Lord Wilbcrforcc’s 
courtiers who nevertheless go on recommending wage 
increases above 3 or 4 per cent ; it is known to most 
front-bench politicians who go on approving or. even 
applauding them ; it is known to most trade unipi^ leaders 
who go on demanding or calling strikes for them ; it is 
known to nearly all employers who go on granting them. 
Yet each guilty man in each guilty group, intent mainly 
on avoiding private inconvenience or unpopularity, goe§ 
on adding his owq, contribution to the sowing of the 
dragon’s teeth. By the usual winter peak thjs mopth luph 
earlier lunacies as the Pearson and Scamp reports had 
already helped to push the total of registered unemployed 
up above 721,000, and the effects of Wilberforce are j^till 
to come. ^ 

Postal subscribers 

We apologise to our postal subscribers., who are 
having to buy The Economist at their local newaa^nts . 
and bookstalls, because their copies are not arriving ^ ^ 

at their homes. This is because of industrial action 
arising out of the post office dispute. ' 
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Micawber and Murdoch 

Mr Chataway has been generous enough to the BBC with the 
public's money and has given the ITV companies more, of their own 
back. But there is now even more need to keep an eye on things 


By pushing up the television licence fee by £i and by 
making a cut of £io million in the advertising levy, 
Mr Chataway, the Minister for Posts and Telecom¬ 
munications, has gone a long way towards giving both 
the BBC and the Independent television companies the 
relief they have been asking for. What matters now 
is how they are going to use the money. 

For the BBC, it will still be a question of where to 
cut costs. Lord Hill, its chairman, had said it would take 
an increase of £1.50 in the licence to get the BBC out 
of trouble. Mr Chataway says the BBC now accepts 
that £i will be enough to meet foreseeable needs for 
the next four years. Inflation apart, though, if the BBC 
goes on spending at the present rate it will still end 
up in 1974 with a deficit of more than £27 million. 

It is right to say, however, that the BBC has now 
come more to terms with realities: among administrators 
and programme-makers there . has been a growing 
consciousness of costs. No one in radio needs to be 
reminded of its status as poor relation to television, and 
the ending of the separate licence for radio may further 
diminish its haggling power inside the corporation. What 
is true of the national radio service is even more true 
of local radio. The political battle for the survival of 
the 20 BBC local radio stations has been won, but the 
survivors may come to count it a pyrrhic victory. The 
McKinsey prescription for economy has been applied to 
the letter with local radio, and the result is that the 
local stations are undermanned and underfinanced. 
The plea made this week by Mr Hugh Pierce, the head 
of BBC local radio development, for government authority 
to expand beyond 20 stations can only be seen as so 
unrealistic as to be irresponsible. 

BBC television continues to produce programmes which 
bring it much credit and it has attracted audiences away 
from Independent television. But its success cannot entitle 
it to total freedom from the financial considerations which 
restrict and determine the BBC’s activides elsewhere. It 
is proper to aim at excellence, but not without regard to 
the price of it. It is proper to fight the good fight against 
the Independent companies, but that does not justify a 
ptodigality which, on occasion, as during last year’s World 
Cup, is reminiscent of Hollywood in its palmiest days. The 
BBC must never forget it is a public corporation', with 
public responsibility, spehding public money. 

By increasing the rentals charged for transmission 
facilities, the Independent Television Authority has given 
itself the £3^ million it needs to Jjay its share (with the 
BBC) of building UHF transmitters for colour. The 15 
programme companies are still left with £6j^ million 
of tte levy relief, and that is going to hiake a real 
diffmnice to their outlook—or pugbt to. autumn, 
the Jbiices and Incomes Board recommended a reduction 


in the number of Independent television companies, 
arguing that fewer, larger ones would be more viable. 
The ITA chose to reject that for its own reasons, and 
it has now had to give particular help to the smaller 
and most vulnerable companies. As a result of the ,leyy 
cut and the reduction in rent, plus a change in the prices 
charged for networked programmes, Border, for instance, 
has found itself £65,000 better off, a big enough saving 
to allow it to go over to colour. 

Mr Chataway said he had been satished by arguments 
that, with costs going up and advertising revenue going 
down, the levy at the old rate was “ seriously threatening 
the companies’ ability to provide a television service erf 
high quality.” And so it was. The companies must now 
show that the minister was right to listen to them. They 
will be expected to increase substantially tlw money 
available for making programmes, and they will probably 
respond, for their shareholders have a direct interest 
in the battle to win back viewers from the BBC. But 
what kinds of programme will get the extra money ? What 
happens at London Weekend, the weakest of the big 
five and whose chief executive resigned abruptly on 
Thursday, is going to be the test for many self-appointed 
guardians of the public interest. 

London Weekend is now almost unrecognisable as 
the consortium which promised so much when it started 
up nearly three years ago. Nearly all the top executives 
on the creative ^de have resigned or been sacked. The 
new king in the land is Mr Rupert Murdoch, who now 
intends to try to rescue LWT as he rescued the Sun 
newspaper. Mr Murdoch was not otic of the original 
shareholders ; he now owns 8.25 per cent of the voting 
shares and more than 30 per cent of the non-voting shares 
and is, effectively, in.control. The floodgates of triviality 
and banality are now being anxiously watched, but Mr 
Murdoch does not run trivial newspapers only. The ITA 
apparently saw little enough to quarrel with in London 
Weekend’s new schedules, although it did baulk at one 
or two of Mr Murdoch’s plans to push culture 
out of peak hours. Here again, because the ITA plainly 
found it unthinkable to meige LWT with Thames (which 
would have made one London-based colossus) or revert 
to the days when Sir Lew Grade’s ATV had London 
on Saturdays and Sundays, it has had to accept the first 
young Lochinvar that rode by. 

Mr Chataway said the Government will review the 
basis of the advertising levy. A change Is certainly 
desirable. The leVy should be refashioned So that it 
becbmes^Hot only, nor primarily, a source Of revenue for 
the ‘ Exchequer, but ah instrument^ which a strong ITA 
can help fo wield, by iii 4 iich the programme companici^ 
can be reminded’ in tW'way they most respect that they, 
too, like the BBC; public responsibilities. ■ 
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The next sort of warshFo 


The Royal Navy is relying on its through-deck cruiser, and the 
Harriers it will carry, to put it a jump ahead of the Russians 


The Royal Navy does not often make revolutions, but 
it is about to make a small one. It is plaiming a kind 
of ship no other navy possesses: the through-deck cruiser, 
or TDC. This week’s defence white paper (see page 23) 
doib not commit the Government to building this new 
sort of warship, but it will almost certainly give the 
order before long. If it does, Britain will be making a 
bet about the future of naval warfare. And it will be 
a pretty big bet. The navy wants at least three TDCs. 
At current prices each of them would cost £40 million, 
and by the time the first comes into service in the late 
1970S it could be a lot more. To that will have to be 
added the cost of the jump-jet Harriers and Sea King 
helicoptens these ships will carry. To justify that sort 
of price, they wiU have to remain in service through 
the igSos into the iggos. 

The TDC will look like a small, flat-top aircraft 
carrier, but without an angled flight-deck or steam 
catapults. It is not likely to be much smaller than the 
smallest of the present carriers, the Hermes, which 
displaces 24,000 tons ; but its complement will probably be 
closer to that of a cruiser—around 800 men—^than that 
of the Hermes, which carries 2,000. With the flight or 
“ through ” deck running the whole length of the ship, 
helicopters and Harriers will be able to make short 
take-offs, which need far less fuel than lifting themselves 
off vertically ; for most operations, this will practically 
double their range. The total number of aircraft and 
helicopters on board—the two can be mixed in any 
combination according to the job in hand—^will be small. 
It may not amount to much more than a dozen or so, 
compared with the 28 carried by the Hermes, 

The look of the TDC, hgwever, belies its functions. 
It will not just be a small floating airfield for planes 
and helicopters. It will be equipped to act as a command 
ship for a task force. Indeed, up to 15 per cent of 
its cost will go on providing it with the control and 
communication facilities needed for this role. It will 
also carry surface-to-air missiles (like the Sea Dart) and 
surface>m-surface missiles (like the Exocet, with a 
so-called “ horizon ” range of 30 to 40 miles). The idea 
is that it should be able to cope with attacks by aircraft, 
warships and submarines. It will be a ship of all trades. 
Are too many functions being' packed into one ship ? 
Any multi-purpose weapon offers a great temptation 
to a second-rank power like Britain. It seems to save 
money and men. It also packs a lot of eggs in one 
basket : the loss of its TDC would cripple any task- 
force. But the TDC packs a powerful defensive punch. 
The balance of this particular aigument seems to lie in 
its favour. The point is that Britain has a technologic^ 
jead in jump-jet aircraft and it makes sense to exploit 
it at sea. 

This ship is not an exercise in nostalgia for the days 


when carrier-borne aircraft dominated naval warfare. 
In European waters, air support for the Nato fleets 
will continue to be provided primarily by land-based 
aircraft.. But outside Eurcmcaii waten^ thp 
to be just the sort of * sh^ that <18 needtidffbKvIimtM 
wars. Wherever it pope up, it provide^ 
air support undef its Ot^ imihedi&tfe tibniilib^^ 
something the Russian navy conspicudUsly lacks. The 
Russians put their faith in loi^-ranging mrface-to-surfa^ 
missiles. Now, in the TDC, the Roj^ Navy is saymg 
that it thinks manned aircraft, armed with'ain>to-surhMie 
missiles, will remain a better bet in the tgfios'than the 
ship-launched missifes the Russians have put thdr money 
on. The weakness of the Ru^ans’ long-rttiige 
missiles is that they require mid-couise guidance. 'Tins 
the Russians provide from land-based aircraft. So tte 
missiles are more of an encumbranc^e th^ a flire^ 
when their warships operate outside the range pf thcM 
aircraft; and when they are close to their own shores 
(off Norway, say) both the warships and the guiderdog 
aircraft are exposed to attack from the air. Either way, 
the TDC could provide an uiswer. 

But will this still be true in the 1980s ? The Royal 
Navy seems to think it will. But several things could 
upset this belief. Somebody may produce better devices 
for homing missiles on to thCir taigets in the 
last stage of their flight. It may become possible to tfK 
satellite or submarines for the midrcourse j^ic^rit,. bf 
missiles. The people who will prove the Royal N^vy 
right or wrong about the TDC and its Harriers are the 
Russians themselves. If they start experimenting Vl^ 
jump-jets off their own helicopter-camers—or if, as seems 
more likely, they decide to go over to shorter-range 
missiles on their surface warships-^the TDC will have 
been shown to be well worth-its price. But if yet another 
facility can be strapped on to sutnnarines, in the shape 
of a mid-course guidance system for misrileS, the Royal 
Navy will have to think again, and fast. 

Any comparison of weapon systems is likely to . end 
up with a lot of ifs and biits. The navy must never 
let the handful of aircraft aboard a TpC beoo^ .an 
obsession, 9s the big guns of a battleahip. cmce wef^fv^t 
will have to keep a close eye on misdie techhok^) dhd 
it must always be prepared to questtQnat8><owit tenets. 
Today the Royal Navy believes in a “ balanced ** fleets 
with roughly half the cost of its construcdon programme 
going on surface warships and half on submarines. But 
there arc prophets who argufc' that before this cxqtuYy 
is out naval warfare will almost entirely an iindeir- 
water. business. In .going for the TDil!|, rath^ 
building more submarines,* die Royal Navy is. 
a slower pace of.change in the fundamehti^ bif 
than such prophets claim to foresee. Bq ;anb.,,dh5^^‘tl^" 
navy may have to be ruthless about its hew tp^clHlidi, 
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Walker's lame duck reform for 
local government 

White papers on local government fry that any total system of reform 
reform in Gotland, Wales and England would have banished. Of course, there 
were published this week.* In that will be much more efficiency and, on 
order, because the first is a reasonable, the whole, better and more varied 
if over-cautious, dose of change, the services. Much dignity will be 
second the best that could be expected affronted, especially that of the 
in the circumstances, and the third independent county boroughs, which 
in certain key respects a disaster of will become second-tier units inside 
political jM^judice. Mr Peter Walker, counties or metropolitan counties. The 
as the minister chiefly responsible, has RedcUffe-Maud principle of uniting 
failed his biggest test so far and Mr town and country under one system 
Heath's Government has fluffed the of administration has been broadly 
occasion for which opinion was increas- adhered to, with the important, and 
ingly prq>ared. The Government has fatal, exception of the big English con- 
shirked its duty to tackle the urbations. Outside them, most existing 
problems of the big conuihations and county ‘boundaries stay intact, 
their surrounding regions in any way The interior of those counties remains 
that makes sense today, let alone blank at present, as do several other 
tomorrow. The chance to do so comes important points in the hastily prepared 
only once in a century. English white paper. It is proposed to 

It has long been known that this introduce legislation for England next 
Government did not accept the bold autumn and for Wales in the same 
reform scheme put forward by the session, to get the new system working 
royal commistion on local government by April, 1974. Scotland, more 
in England, under Lord Redcliffe- thorough, will take a year longer. But 
Maud, published in June, 1969. the boundaries of the English county 
Labour’s too-hasty acceptance ruled districts will be decided by a commis- 
that out, and some concessions had to sion and fixed by order—with parlia- 
be made to suburban and country Tory mentary debate—after the English legis- 
parties. There was, indeed, a respect- lation is passed. Mr Walker says that 
able case for rejecting Maud’s rather large towns will be districts in their 
rigid concept of large, all-purpose own right ; others will fall into the 
authorities wherever possible. Altema- 40,000-100,000 range. But until the 
tive two-tier systems had already been details of the 370-odd county districts 
worked out, both in Mr Derek ^nior’s are known, the system is incomplete 
brilliant one-man minority report, and and cannot be fully assessed, 
by* Lord Wheatley’s royal commission The Scots and Welsh have done more 
for Scotland. It was open to the Tories thorough and convincing jobs. The 
to adopt yet another version, but the Welsh plan follows the English 
one they have chosen must surpass system closely, with some minor varia- 
the wildest dreams of the conservative tions in the functions allotted to coun¬ 
clubs of Worcestershire and Wilmslow. ties and districts. But its district boun- . 

It looks sweeping to reduce the exist- daries, within the seven new. counties 
ing, 1,821 local authorities in Britain with historic Welsh names which 
to about 470, but the losers are small replace 13 present ones, have been 
•SfodfRid: Cmnd 4383. price aaip; '^°>-ked out in detail. As in Scotland. 

:ino Cmnd] |mce aop; England : of populations of new units 

price laip. in the more sparsely popidated areas 


remain far too small for efficiency ; 
but remote and mountainous areas do 
merit some special treatment. 

The comparative strength of the 
Scottish white paper^lies in continuity 
of thought. With a few important 
alterations, Scotland has accepted the 
recommendations of its royal commis¬ 
sion. An extra Borders region has been 
added with a population of only 96,000. 
The unique situations of Orkney and 
Shetland probably justify the quaint 
feature that, with populations of only 
17,000 each, they will be all-purpose 
authorities in almost every respect. 
Another departure from Wheatley is 
the housing split. As in England and 
Wales, all housing will now be the 
responsibility of the districts, and the 
Glasgow conurbation wjll now be the 
only one in Britain which will be treated 
as one with its adjoining region for 
the large scale functions of government. 

The main weakness of all three white 
papers is their treatment of housing and 
planning, the very places where the 
present system fails most often. Plan- 
making is to be done by the counties ; 
that is strategic, or policy, planning 
as well as detailed local maps. In Scot¬ 
land, local planning will be done by 
the districts which, however tiny, are 
supposed to maintain their own plan¬ 
ning staffs: it would surely have been 
enough to make an exception in the 
case of Glasgow, as has been done 
with Cardiff, leaving upper-tier authori¬ 
ties to do local plans elsewhere. But 
throughout Britain the districts will be 
the ones to grant planning permissions, 
a split which has proved time and again 
under the present system to frustrate 
the intention of plans and therefore the 
sensible distribution of population. 
DisMcts will be supposed to conform 
to the county plans, of course, and 
in England and Wales they will use 
the same staffs, which will help. But 
it is surely laying too much on the 
shoulders of aBministrators to expect 
them to- avert conflicts between their 
two masters, sometimes of opposite 
political pehuasions. 

The strong arguments of the royal 
commissions in favour of putting hous¬ 
ing with development planning have 
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Sactlons of the Root Koiw-Koirloon tonnel road link belnv aseembled on the waterfront 


ICdne hurbour^js due of tlw busiest' 
stre^3^ of tbe wo^d. Every thy 

ferried from 
W oifMtnd 
diumtity of goods sWpfv4 
. nst--but it*^s slow going fh- the lighters, 
with continuaMosdiilff ahd unloading. 

I^ut soon traffic wdl cross qtitekly by road 
— through a British-built twin-tube steel 
ttjgplj^ AcontractBfjdshStee] helped to win, 

, Jultj m acc of fierce cooipetition from abroad. 

;: JfMroroblem was to provide a mile-long 
' iymwater road link quickly and cheaply— 

'* ^{i^jh^dflSflfnidisniptionofharbourti^fiic. 
T^WO^wer^!!^ steel sections assembled 


British Steel builds 
a shoft-cut to Hong Kong 


ashore, then floated into position and sunk 
into t^dredged trench. British Steel is sup¬ 
plying the steel, fabricating the sections and 
uundiingthgnquOnHsite construction is by 
Redpath Dorman tlong Limited, put of 
BSC’s Constructional Ei^neering Division. 

The tunnel will be finished in 1972. Each 
of the tube^ WtU contain a 22-ft. carriage¬ 
way. The tunnel will be able to take a total 
of 70,000 vehicles daily—including Hong 
Kong’s British-style double-decker buses — 
with room to spare. T/affic will be^speeded, 
costs stabilised and communications main¬ 
tained—even under typhoon conditions! 

The Hong j|Cong ^uq^d is typicU of the 


major projects BSC’s Constructional En¬ 
gineering Division is involved in through¬ 
out the world — projects which include the 
RioNiteroiBridgeinBrazil,theAng]e8eyand 
Invergordon aluminium reduction plants, 
the Tsing Yi power station in Hong Kong 
and the extensions to the Jurong po^er 
station at Singapore. 

cuewt: The Cross-Harbour Tunnel Company 
Ltd. CONSULTING enoInbers: Scott Wilson Kirk¬ 
patrick & Partners In Ssaociation with Freeman 
Fox St, Partnera. main contractors: Trans , 
Harbour Constfuctoi^ Ltd. (a consortium led 
by Coitain fnCematioQa] Ltd.) stbelworic sub¬ 
contractor: Redpath Dorman Long Limited, 

BSC Constructional Engineering Division. 

British Steel Corporation 
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been ignored in M 

the dntncts. Mr Walkers phfldttMiiiy 
has been, jusljfiajble;^,]^^ 

functions ^ the nc^ |k>^ the 
irouble \i^th housinflf'k/'lliAt, it U 
cleariy the power^bsivlv:" for district 
authorities at present that decision 
looks too much Hke a justi^t^on for 
the sake of local counciU^^^tb argue 
that housing is a “ persoi^ ihattei; 
which must be run locally ait ^ ^same 
time as (rightly) placing the. hew. per¬ 
sonal social service departprepts widi 
the counties, is merely sibsuird. It is in 
the growing areas that this will matter, 
and where the reserve housing powers 
of the English counties and the Scot¬ 
tish Specif Housing Association will 
be aU there is against reluctant 
districts. 

All these weaknesses are at their 
worst in the six metropolitan counties 
which have been created out of the 
great English conurbations outside 
London. In almost every case, and 
especially in the most hard-pressed 
areas of the west midlands and the 
north-west, the boundaries have been 
drawp tight up against the built-up 
area. It is as though the lessons of 
Greater LoiKlon and south-east England 
had never been. Inside these areas, the 
metropolitan county authority will 


^ve ipany 

counties, as ^ 

Greater hoMon^ Cbimcih jjMudatfM 

with, .toe 

^ ^nbtropi^n d^iWtts/ i!g<feral oi Wtu» 
wilt be great ckies iit their owni|]j^ 
like 3 irmingham, Manchester ai^ 
Newcastle. Btrategiev planning and 
transportation will be nnetropolitan 
functions, but no housing at all. So 
Mancheker, instance^ is left 

pmisely (6010^1^^ within ii^ existing 
boundaries, with no additional help on 
hdusing and poimlation matters. 

Mr Walker believes all thk can be 
overcome by more ^'. regional planning 
strategies,” dbwn Vip jointly ^th 
groups of local and central adn^ni- 
stiators and then used as a stick by 
Whitehall to bludgeon counties iptp 
accepting much more public spirited 
policies. At least, he does not say the 
last part, not in public, anyway. But 
this is where his thinking leads, despite 
his certainly genuine intention to free 
local governrnent from detail^ con¬ 
trols exercised m many spheres from 
the centre. It is a bit much to expfect 
the Growther commission on the con¬ 
stitution eventually to come up with 
a regional solution to this. 

The balance is not so county- 
based as the outcry from the threaten^ 


county boroughs. 

weight of mimberi^ Siiilol and^Hm 

new county xajved.^out. ol noetb 
Somerset and south Gloucestenihim. 
Southampton''and ^ v^ll 

cariy much' wiMht iifi liew Hiamp- 
shii^. Md^ tiwitioh^stroOt* 
holds aft wxap^M^ up the h«^ 

metix^Mtan couhHes,'^ which is, ho 
d(^t, an added reas6n to'the Govern^ 
rtient for donfining them i sh clojcly. 

The political ^resheet ih Sco^nd, 
assuming that the phui ;^is .put''into 
operation, is rather intriguing t Tories, 
four regional authorities (North'‘East, 
East, South West and the Bprd^' i 
iJabour, thfte (West, South East and 
Central), and one indefinably chabtic 
(the Highlands). Although the Tories 
would have the lead in numberti 
tiabour looks like winning the two most 
powerful authorities in Scotland, the 
West, based on Glasgow, and the Soiith 
East, on Edinburgh. In return for giv¬ 
ing Edinburgh the first period of local 
Labour rule in its history, Mr 
Campbell, the Secretary of State for 
Scotland, has ensured that Aberdeen 
and Dundee, normally Labour in all 
except the worst years, will be the 
administrative centres for authorities 
which are certain to be Tory. 
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Cohured immigrants _ 

Powell pounds on 

. . 

Mr Enoch Po^U has got the media 
where he wants them. If hk repetitive 
speeches on Britain’s coloured popula¬ 
tion are teboriously dissected, he gains 
immeasurably in publicity. If they are 
ignored, he is liable to cla^m a culpable 
refusal to face facts, a conspira^ to 
neglect the ordinary Englishinan’s 
opinions. At the risk of being almost 
as repetitious as Mr Powell himself, 
it is better, yet again, to take the first 
course. 

Mr Powell’s complaints against gov¬ 
ernment statisticians matter simply 
because his stance of a prophet crying 
in the wilderness gains credibility from 
the fact that on one point he has 
proved them wrong, and he is using 
every last drop of this to give weight 
to his other prophecies of national 
disaster. No one can make very 
sensible guesses about the future size 
of the coloured population until after 
this year’s census. The Government’s 
current estimaite for 1985 is 2.5 million, 
much the same as that made by the 
Institute of Race Relations. (The figure 
of 3.5 miltion so often quoted by Mr 
Powell was made on the assumption 
that the 1967 immigratiion rate con¬ 
tinued throughout.) What Mr Powell’s 
figure of 4 million is based on only 
he can say. The significant point is 
that Mr Powell’s definition of national 
disaster is not what everyone would 
understand by the phrase. He is, of 
course, rightly worried by the prospect 
of race riots. But a peaceful integra¬ 
tion with Asian and African races and 
cultures woukl stiU, in Mr Powell’s 
terms, be a national tragedy. 

That is why it woukl not seem dotty 
to him to spend huge sums of money 
bribing immigrants to go home, money 
that would be far better spent improv¬ 
ing their, and other dity dwellers’, lot 
in this country. Mr Powell’s call for 
a mas.sive albeit voluntary ” repatria¬ 
tion policy is not kgically inconsistent: 
every man, perhaps^ has his price. But 
no government is going to offer immi¬ 
grants enough money for a substantial 
proportion of them to want to go back 
to countries of high unemployment and 
low pro^erky. One could add that 
the sooner Mr Powell accepts this, the 
better ; but if he did so he would 
either have to advocate compulsory 
repatriation or shut up. The former 
wou^ be one of the worst manifesta- 
tions^ ipY racialism ; the second course, 
for Mr j^owell, would be quite unthink- 
Ablc.^-.i . ... 


Illy (raising glass) and team drink to succass 

Cricket _ 

Ashes to ashes 

Such is the strength of tradition and 
nostalgia among cricketers and cricket- 
lovers that England’s success in regain¬ 
ing the Ashes was accompanied by 
ritual excitement. But that is a tribute 
to the game itself, not to the way it 
was played this winter in Australia. 

The quality of the teams repres¬ 
enting the two countries was of a 
mediocrity probably without compare. 
The rapid fluctuations in their fortunes 
gave enjoyment, of course, as the 
unpredictability of cricket can and does 
anywhere, at any time. But, with a few 
conspicuous exceptions, the men taking 
part were dull men, their cricket work¬ 
manlike and professional at best, 
turgid and fumbling at its worst. But 
for the injury which kept him out of 
the last Test, Boycott would certainly 
have beaten Hammond’s record 
aggregate of runs for the tour, and 
might well have reached a Test average 
of 100, which obviously meant so much 
to him. But even so remarkable an 
achievement would not have made 
Boycott anything other than the 
dedicated, calculating artisan that he 
is, single-minded and ambitious to the 
point of obsession. 

In Illingworth and Lawry, England 
and Australia had captains who 
epitomised the pedestrian level to 
which Test cricket has declined. The 
attitude of both was characteristic of 
league cricket as it is played in York¬ 
shire : at the first hint of danger of 
losing,, up go the riiuUen, mental as 


well as physical. They are not especi¬ 
ally to blame, though. Their attitude 
is the product of 50 years of profes¬ 
sionalism. In the light of the whole of 
his cricketing experience, Illingworth, 
in handling the talent at his disposal 
and in his tactics, did everything that 
could be expected of him, and did it 
well. 

But there was an ugliness about the 
tour which will be remembered long 
after the details of the play have been 
forgotten. Perhaps there was even more 
animosity during the Jardine-Larwood 
tour 40 years ago, but the combina¬ 
tion thi.s time of intimidatory bowling, 
on-fleld displays of sulks, violence in 
the crowd—and, no doubt, some 
grossly incompetent umpiring— 
threatens a more permanent debase¬ 
ment of the first-class game. There is 
nothing new about bowling bouncers, 
though Snow (is a fine enough bowler 
to ibe much more sparing in their use ; 
there have been examples in plenty of 
riotous spectators ; even the postwar 
vears have produced their flamboyant, 
temperamental characters. What distin¬ 
guishes this tour seems to be a new 
meanness of spirit, a new pettiness, a 
new exhibitionism of a kind more 
usually associated with football. It is 
not a pleasing development, and will 
do nothing to restore cricket’s 
popularity. All in all, the tour has 
amply confirmedi the need for the 
game’s administrators to take a radical 
new look«at Test cricket, and in parti¬ 
cular to ask themselves whether, if 
what has happened in Australia this 
winter is the price of contending for 
the mythical Ashes, i]t would not ht 
iMter .to bufiy them once and for all. ^ 
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Ulster __ 

Uneasy pause 

No one is left in Ulster optimistic 
enough to believe that further street 
violence will not break out again 
shortly in Belfast and Londonderry. 
But, for the security forces, there has 
been something of a respite ‘this week 
from confrontations with taunting 
women and children and with the 
gunmen of provisional ropuiblicanism. 
^me soldiers have even been receiv¬ 
ing cups of tea again from housewives 
who were abusing them a week ago. 
But the occasional explosion and the 
throwing of a nail bomb are reminders 
that the Ulster situation remains 
tense. So are the obscene sectarian 
graffiti, many clearly the work of the 
Iris^h Republican Army. A new scrawl 
on Belfast walls—“ Rangers 66, Celtic 
0 ”—is a particularly vile reference to 
the victims of last mon'th^s disaster at 
Ibrox Park. More and more small 
shops in the troubled areas have closed 
up and bricked over their fronts. The 
milkman may still be delivering in the 
Ardoyne, but in some areas, notably 
Ballymurphy, many local servic>es have 
just ceased to function. 

The security forces have ffiade it 
quite clear that the IRA provisionals 
will not succeed in their objectives, 
however long they may sustain a 
terror campaign. On Monday, the day 
before he suffered a heart attack, 
I.ieut-General Crum, who was briefly 
GOC in Ulster, spelt out the army’s 
intention to support the civil power 
“for as long as may be necessary.” 
rhis week’s defence white paper under¬ 
lined the British Government’s deter¬ 
mination to combat terrorism with its 
announcement that the permanent 
garrison in the province is to be 
doubled by the end of the year. With 
the many parades planned for Ulster’s- 
fiftieth anniversary, it may be neces¬ 
sary to restore troop strength to last 
year’s maximum of 12,000. 

Major Chichester-Clark seems well 
pleased with the way the security 
forces have reacted to the IRA gun¬ 
men, although he had to face the 
wrath of the Rev. Ian Paisley on Tues- 


Gilbert Layton 

The directors and staff of The 
Economist record with sorrow the death 
this week of Mr Gilbert Layton, who 
retired as general manager in 1955. 
They acknowledge with deepest thanks 
the lifetime of service that he gave to 
the paper and to the company. 


day at Storaiont dver Aeir handling 
of the; IRA funeral marches. 
Paisley had changed his style imp the 
respec^le one he adopted to good 
effect in Monday’s debate in House 
of Commons, tp the more familiar, 
demagogic one he displays in Ulster, 
The Unionist government intendii. to 
prevent the wearing of para^inilitary 
uniforms at funerals or on processions, 
and wants to make it bbhgatory for 
people to report to the authorities 
their knowledge of any persons injured 
or wounded in a riot Neither measure 
will be easy'to enforce, without spark¬ 
ing off serious rioting. But the major’s 
talks with Mr Heath and senior 
cabinet ministers at Chequers over the 
weekend may have helped to reassure 
him about Tory support. 

There is now some hope, at last, 
for an early meeting between Major 
Chichester-Clark and Cardinal 
Conway, Roman Catholic primate of 
all-Ireland. It shows how wide the gulf 
is between the two communities in 
Ulster that such a get-together has 
not taken place before. The recent 
arrival of Father Murphy at Stormont 
—the first Roman Catholic chaplain to 
serve in the Ulster parliament—aroused 
the predictable fury of the PaAsleyites, 
but it does show that the Catholic 
hierarchy is ready to make some 
gestures for peace. Cardinal Conway’s 
offer to meet the Ulster prime minister 
was made on television on Monday 
evening. If it does come off it might 
give the moderates the boost they need. 

Defence _ 

Quiet man, quiet 
policy _ 

Compared with Mr Denis Healey, the 
present Secretary of State for Defence, 
Lord Carrington, is a quiet man. After 
the rumbustious backings and tackings 
of Mr Healey, he is seeking to impose 
the same quiet, almost bland, tone on 
Britain’s defence policies. He got the 
major changes in these policies out 
of the way in a supplementary white 
paper last October—apart from the 
Persian Gulf. On that matter, the 
Government is not quite yet prepared 
to say its piece. Nor is it on the new 
offset agreement with the west Ger¬ 
mans, though it has prepared the way 
by offering money towards Nato’s 
infrastructure programme (on which 
Bonn was sO Iceen). So, there is no 
thunder in Lord Carringtovi^s latest 
white paper (Cmnd 4593)» only routine 
noises. It is, in an essay oi> the 



virtues of consolidation and stability 
in the armed forces and in defence 
policy, much needed attributes after 
the pullings and haulings the past 
few years. ^ 

No further contraction is the order 
of the day. But, equally, consolidation 
also means no expansion. Britain’s 
armed forces are being redeployed, but 
they are not being increa^ in size, 
and, while defence spending is not 
being cut, it is not being raised either. 
One of Lord Carrington’s stated 
objectives is to make “ good as far ^ 
possible the deficiencies in manpower 
and equipment caused by the policies 
of the previous administration and to 
ensure a fuller understanding by the 
community of the purpose and tasks 
of the armed forces.” This is admirable 
in intention. It is accompanied by the 
fullest and frankest analysis yet made 
officially about the manpower problems 
of the services. But, somehow, the white 
paper never docs get round to saying 
quite how those deficiencies will be 
made good. 

These deficiencies can be put right, 
but only by spending money. And 
another of the Government’s objectives 
is to hold defence spending on a very 
tight rein. So the quiet man has,' by 
necessity, to tread quietly wherever he 
hopes to go. When, for example, Lord 
Carrington speaks of making conditions 
in the armed services competitive with 
those in civilian life, his sincerity is 
plain. But quite when does he hope to 
engineer an increase in the pay of the 
armed forces ? The White paper alto 
says that **a careful study is being 
made of the role of resettlement in 
the context of military service in the 
1970s.”. But when will resettlement 
training be tied, 'as it should be, to 
the length of a man’s service and to 
the type *of job he was doing in the 
forces ? One day, simply to satisfy, his 
current ambitions for stability, the quiet 
man will have to come out> of his 
corner and ask for more moneV^ 
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Scottish schools _ 

Lowland reels 

.. . 

Olasgow*! ru|bg Pipgresttive-CJonserv- 
ative coalition is dying ; but ^unything 
but peacefully. That it should be in 
danger of detot is inevitable in a city 
which returned 13 Labour MPs and 
only two Conservatives last June. 
Yet only ichtee years ago the pros¬ 
pects Ibr the ^Labpur party in Scotland 
oouid.' hardly have look^ worse. In 
November, 1967, the ScOttisih Nation¬ 
alists won Hamilton, one of the safest 
Labour seats in Scotland. Six months 
later, the party suffered a humiliating 
defeat in Olasgow and many other 
Scottish burghs—^with the Nationalists 
actually polling more votes than 
Labour. Shortly afterwards, the 
Glasgow City Labour party virtually 
ceas^ to exist as a fightsing organ¬ 
isation, and had to be ^en over by 
the party’s Scottish officials and 
reorganised. And then there was a 
series of ugly corruption cases involving 
members of the city’s former Labour 
administration. 

But none of this now seems to 
matter. Every indication is that within 
three months the Nationalists will be 
decimated in the Glasgow elections, 
and, with some additional gains from 
the Tories, Labour will be back in 
power in George Square. Certainly, the 
Tories seem happy to assiat in this 
process. Instead of the members of the 
coalition standing together and fighting 
what is going to be an exceedingly 
difficult political battle, an ugly brawl 
has broken out in one ward as to 
whether a Tory or a Progressive should 
stand in May ; and further disputes 
seem possible. 

What is even worse is the extra¬ 
ordinary behaviour of Mr Alistair 
Wylie, convener of Glasgow education 
committee. Apparently quite prepared 
to acknowledge that his party is likely 
to be swept out of office in May, Mr 
Wylie is hatching up a neat little plot 
which would have drawn an admiring 
grin from the dourest machine 
politicians of Boston or Jersey City. 
Mr Wylie and his. colleagues care 
passionately about the fate of Glasgow’s 
former fee-paying schools, which the 
Labour party want^ to bring into the 
full comprehensive systenL The Gov¬ 
ernment is doing its best to, oblige 
Mr Wylie by puling through Parlia¬ 
ment the ^ucation (Scotland) Bill, 
which restores to education authorities 
the freedom, removed by the Labour 
goveitlment, to charge fees at some of 
their schools. Only two authorities,' 



Wylie: trying one on 


Glasgow and Edinburgh, are involved ; 
in Glasgow the fate of five schools 
hangs in the balaiKe. 

The trouble is that the Labour party 
in Parliament is just as determined as 
Mr Wylie. It intends to ensure that 
the bin does not reach the statute book 
before Mr Wylie and his friends are 
out of office. And so far Mr Ross, Mr 
Norman Buchan, and other members 
of the Opposition have done rather 
well: after 32^ hours of discussion, the 
standing committee on the bill is still 
discussing the 21st line of the first 
clause. Recently the Government 
tried to spe^ things up by tabling a 
business motion, which would have led 
to a series of all-night sittings to clear 
the bill, but two Scottish Tory MPs 
refused to support them, and, on the 
casting vote of the chairman, the 
motion was defeated. 

Not unreasonably, Mr Wylie was 
very bitter about the reoallcitrant two. 
But there Ls little excuse for what he 
now plans to do. Mr Wylie intends to 
introduce a motion in the education 
committee, before May, to restore fees 
in the five schools for the 1971-72 
academic year, sulbject to the necessary 
legislation being passed by ParMaanent 
between then and the beginning of the 
new school year. This decision would 
be binding on a new Labour adminis¬ 
tration for six months, as the corpora¬ 
tion’s standing orders prevent the 
rescinding of resolutions for this 
period, unless two-thirds of the mem¬ 
bers agree. And, on this issue, they 
would not. 

It is a bad tactic. Under Mr Wylie’s 
plan, five of Glasgow’s greatest 
schools, now non-fee paying, would be 
turned back into fee-paying schoc^ 
next September, and then h^ again 
into non-fee-paying compreh^sives in 
1972, when a Labour majority would 
get its plan through. It is hard. tQ 
believe that, in the last resort, the 
Scottish • i^retary, Mr , Gordon 
Can^pbell, is prepaid to tolemte such 


idiocy. But if he isn’t it is time that 
he stirred himself, before Mr Wylie 
and his friends do too much dama^ to 
the Tory cause—and to. that of 
Glasgow ^uca/tion. 


Ex-pfisoners _ 

Second chances 

In a time of high unemployment it 
is hardly surprising that less desirable 
applicants for jobs, such as old or dis¬ 
abled people, tend to^sitay at the bottom 
of the pile at the exchange. 

Former prisoners, more especially the 
10 per cent who are white-collar 
workers, fall into that category. This 
week, the Apex Trust, an employment 
agency for ex-prisoners, reported that 
iit had managed to find jobs for only 
one in five of the people on its files 
wanting office jobs. 

Mr Freddie Pentney, the director of 
the trust, who spent two years as the 
employment supervisor at Brixton 
labour exchange, has no illusions about 
the difficulties he faces. He chose 
deliberately to specialise in problem 
cases. When Apex started nearly six 
years ago it planned to deal with adl 
ex-prisoners. But, after a period of 
research, it found that while a manual 
labourer when he leaves prison can 
pick up a job on a building site with¬ 
out questions being asked, white-collar 
cx-prisoners have much greater 
difficulty getting work. Office jobs 
require references, and employers are 
understandably nervous of how their 
insurance company will react. 

Apex, therefore, takes pains to place 
such men in jobs where there is no 
chance of them repeating their crime. 
For instance, an accountant who has 
embezzled could safely work on credit 
conitrol duties. But it its a lengthy 
business, sometimes involving well over 
100 letters or phone calls to 
place a man. Many applicants com¬ 
plicate matters by inventing impressive 
personal histories, which have to be 
checked scrupulously. Some have 
approached Apex while still inside, 
others are referred by probation 
officers or labour exchanges. Although 
the Department of Employment plainly 
wishes to encoui^e Apex, it not 
about to takegon such specialist job- 
pheang services itself, as Mr Pentney 
would like. With its present resources 
(bAlf its budget comes from the Home 
Office) Apex can aflFord to work only 
in the London area. But as about 2,000 
wbite-colki't workers leave prison each 
year, a larger service is dearly needed- 
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LONRHO 

Extracts from REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 

TURNOVER: 

£184,000,000 

PROFITS: 

£16,257,000 

DIVIDENDS: 

UP 25% 

EARNINGS PER SHARE: 

UP 46% 

ASSETS: 

£198,000,000 

* ' W ^ 


Your group has contiiiued to grow and the pre-tax piDhts for our 
last financial year (which ended 30th September, 1970) rose to 
£16,257,000 oh a turnover which increased to £184,jMM),000. 
Assets are £198,000,000 compared with £172,000,000 at the end 
of the previous year and we now have over 100,000 employees 
working in 29 countries. 

More important, our net profit after taxation and minority interests 
rose by no less than 46 per cent to a total of £7,325,000, thereby 
increasing our earnings per share from lO to 14 pence. 

As we have entered a new de<»de, it is perhaps interesting to 
compare the group’s perfomian& in 1970 with that of 1961. In 
that year group profit before taxation and minority interests was 
£158,000 against £16,257,000 in 1970. In respect of total assets 
the comparable position was £3,451,000 in 1961 and £198,000,000 
in 1970. In 1961 earnings per share amounted to the equivalent 
of 0.7 pence (1.7d); now it Is 14 pence (35d), and dividends payable 
this year amount to £3,128,000 against £125,000 ten years ago. 


ACTIVITIES 

Since our interests are now so diverse, we are for the first time giving a breakdoWta 
of the contribution to profits made by our principal activities, so thid diar^oldefs 
can see their relative importance. 



Profit 

^%0f 

Activity 

£ 

Total ProAt 

Minihg and Finance . 

. 4,69l4(n 

29 

Shipping . 

. 868,000 

5 

Motors . . 

..... 3,058JXX) 

19 

Textiles. 

. 1,526JX)0 

9 . 

Wine, Spirits and Beer . 

.MljOOO 

4 

General Trading . 

.l,417;x», 

.9 

Printing and Publishing . 

.616,000 

4 

Sugar . 

.2J)12,000 

,12 

Other Agricultural . 

.525.000 

3 

Sundry. 

.903,000 

6 


16.257,000 

V 100 


Ten year financial record 


Year 

Ended 

Net Profit 
before 

Net Profit 
after Taxation 

Coat of 

Fixed 

Currant. , , 
''Assets and 

NetearrUfiga 
per Ordinary 

30th September 

Taxation 

and Minoritiea 

Dividend 

Assets 

Investments , 

Share* ^ ^ 

1961 

£'000s 

158 

£'000s 

114 

£'000s 

77 

£'000s 

1.070 

rooos 

1,432 

o:72p 

1962 

469 

221 

126 

1,330 

1,881 

1.40p 

1963 

502 

239 

161 

2,177 

1,800 

i.4ip 

1964 

1,033 

256 

161 

7,142 

3,161 

1.6BP 

1966 

1.523 

601 

189 

10,699 

2,466 

3;68|p 

1966 

3,056 

1,220 

384 

14,313 

1,533 

H!** 

1967 

3,598 

1,446 

812 

19,106 

825 


1968 

7,169 

2,635 

1,424 

43,979 

8.994 

MSP 

1969 

14,438 

5,010 

2.463 

87,281 

17,927 

.10i2fl!p. 

1970 

16,257 

7,326 

3,128 

97,047 

20,734 

.‘*4,64p 


* Adjusted for scrip issued 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 18th Mat c h ' Clierffed Insurance l i i » tlt i it » UiWdei^ ir.C^. i 

Attentioa.AP*>t>culfrly (Irtm ip the fact that bccaiue of the poMl Mikcit may noli, b, pmtte.tp.hqMt the annual meeting on ISih March. Full piib%AKA*i4'IIK#'«nt^ 
the revised dafo if ne^'siuV. Copies of the report and accounts can lx obtained from the following: 

TheSeci«tary, ljQiirfaoLtd.,GheiM)eidbHotiae, (SthlHoor), L(MldDn,B<C.2/ f 
The Secretary, John Hoh R Co. (Uverpool) Ltd., India Buildings, Liverpool. 

The Secretary, The Watergate Steam SUppiog Co. Ltd., Watergate BuUdinga, NewceRle-uponTyoe. 
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New Issue 


The Debentures having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter oj record only. 

$15,000^00 

Dai Nippon Printing G).^ Ltd, 

(Dai Nippon Inaatou Kabuahiki KaUha) 

G>nyertible Debenturea Due 1986 


FtB)>ruaig^^ 1971 



Dilloo, Read ft Co. loc. 


Yanaklii Securities Co., Ltd. 


Alf emcne Bank Nederland N. V. i 

AmhoM and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 

Bank Mees ft Hope N.V. 

Bankkans Friedrick Simon ILG.a.A. 
Banque Gdnftralc dn Lnxembourf S.A. 
Banque Lambert S.CS. 

Banque de Neuflise, Scklumberger, Mallet 
Banque de Sues et de L*Um'on des Mines 


American Express Securities S.A. 


A.E.AmesftCo. 

Baer Securities Corporation 


Bacbe ft Co. Baer Securities Coi 

lMarp«rat.a 

Bankers Trust International 

UMlUd 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 

Banque de Llndochine 
Banque Louis-Dresrfus ft Cie 

Banque de Paris et des Pajs-Bas 
Banque de LTJnion Europcenne 


H. AI»ertdeBar 7 ftCo.N.V. 

Burkbardt ft Co. 

Continental Bank S.A. 

CrMit Suisse (Babamas) 
Rkbard Dans ft Co. 


Bajerisebe Vereinriiank Berliner Handels-Gesellscbaft Gnnnar B#bn ft Co. A/S 

—Frankfurter Bank— 

Burnham and Company CasenoYO ft Co. Commerxbank AG/Credit Lyonnais 

Cr^ Commercial de France Crftlit Indnstriel d’Alsa'ce et de Lorraine 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N. V. 
poration Bank of America 

Bankhans I.D. HerTtattlTaii.A. 
Banque Europeenne de Tokyo 
Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. 

Banque Rationale de Paris 
Banque Rothschild 
Banque de LVnion Parisienne—C.F.C.B. 
Ischaft Gnnnar B#bn ft Co. A/S 


The Daiwa Securities Co. America, Idc. 


The Dehec Banking Corporation 


Deutsche Bank 

Alill«iit.MlUchafl 


Dewaay, Cortyriendt International S.A. 

Finacor The First Boston Corporation 

Gotxuriller, Kun, Bnngener Securities 

LlMltod 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
Kleinwort. Benson KredicI 

Kuwait heestment Co. (S.A.K.) Lahonc 


The Dominion Securities Corporation 
oration Fleming, Suex, Brown Brothers 

Li«lu4 

Hambros Bank 

LiMlUd 

ion Jardine Fleming ft Co. 

UMilvd 

Kredictbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 


Lelunan Brothers Libert Peterl 

Manufacturers Hanover 

UallMl 

Samuel Montagu ft Co. 

LtaUlad. 

New Japan Securities International, Inc. 

The Nipimn Kangyo Kaknmaru Securities Co. 

, Uniiad 

Pierson, Heldring ft Pierson 
N.M.RotluchildftSons J. He 


> LabouchereftCo.N.V. 

Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. 


Laxard Freres ft Cie 
Lloyds Bank Europe 


Merrill L]mch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith 

StcuritlM UndM^llw LImII.4 

Morgan ft Cie International S.A. 

New York Hapseatic International Ltd. 

» Co. Nomura Securities International, Inc. 

Popniaire Suisse Internationale S.A. Ian Potter ft Co. 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. Singer ft Friedlander 


Smith, Barney ft Co. ft 

liiMrpvatod 

lOttc <Load«i) 

Vifters, da Costa ft Co. (Bahamas) 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. Singer ft Friedlander 

Socidtd Gftimie Socifte Genftrale de Banque S.A. 


Sf enska Handebbanlufi o {. Swiss Bank Corporation (Ofoneas) 

Ualtorf 

Union Bank of Switxerland (Underw rit e rs ) 


S. G. Warburg ft Co. 


Westdoutsgho Laidesbank 
^GirOMnlrale 


Den Danske Landmandsbank 

Deutsche Giroxentrale 
—Deutsche Kommunalbank— 
Dresdner Bank 

Goldman, Sachs ft Co. 
Hill Samuel ft Co. 

Limited 

Kidder, Peabody ft Co. 

lnc«r^or«ted 

Kuhn, Loeb ft Co. International 
Laxard Freres ft Co. 
Loeb, Rhoades ft Co. 
B. Metxler seel. Sohn ft Co. 
Morgan Grenfell ft Co. 
The Nikko Securities Co. 

■■tonMllMal. Ifc. 

SaL Oppenheim jr. ft Cie. 
0 . Rea Brothers 

Limited 

Skaadinariska Baqken 
Stockhohtts Enskilda Bank 
leas) . C (LTHUmus 

Verohisbank m Haadburg 
Wlute,WeldftCo. 
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THE WORLD International Report\ 



Fifteen miles inside Laos, and wSiting for the other side to hit back 

Something more is bound to 
happen. But what, and where? 


The South Vietnamese operation in 
Laos, and General Do Gao Tri’s sweep 
through the border areas of Cambodia 
last week, are signs of the new way 
the Indochina war is being fought as 
Arell as its geographical expansion. 
These operations would not have been 
possible without massive American air 
ind logistical support, and there are 
plenty of plausible rumours about the 
presence of American advisers in the 
background. But what leaps to the eye 
is that the South Vietnamese arc now 
dlowed to exercise more initiative in 
3 he conduct of the war than has been 
he case since the fall of President 
Mem. President Nixon made that 
bretty clear on Wednesday, even to 
he point of refusing to rule out the 
bossibility of a South Vietnamese deci¬ 
sion to strike into North Vietnam. 

Some people see that as a logical, 
f. dangerous, follow-up to the Laos 
operation. Some of the strategists in 
iaigon have Been arguing that if the 


North Vietnamese try to outflank 
General Lam’s expeditionary force by 
attacking around Khe Sanh, their own 
response might be to leapfrog over the 
communist forces in Laos by moving 
through the Mugia and Nape passes 
up towards Vinh. Vinh is the central 
supply depot for all consignments of 
military material brought down by 
road, rail or sea from the Hanoi-Hai- 
phong area or from China. That would 
be a plum target, to be sure, if it were 
possible to think about the war in 
narrowly military terms. But the 
increasingly tangible prospect of a 
South Vietnamese thrust at Vinh 
arouses the alarming thought that the 
Chinese might then feel obliged to 
react. 

Our Saigon correspondent reports: 
General Lam, the commander of the 
South Vietnamese task force in Laos, 
was pr6bably jumping the gun a bit 
wten he said that his men had effec¬ 
tively stopped communist ^hfiovement 


down the Ho Chi Minh trailf this 
week. The South Vietnam^ are 
attacking the •trail system at its most 
vulneral^ point, but even here they 
have to cope with something hiuch 
wider and more complex than a single 
road. And many military observers 
believe that, if hard pressed, the North 
Vietnamese will try to cart supplies, by 
foot if necessary, through the territory 
to the west. 

No one is quite sure how many South 
Vietnamese troops are in Laos. But 
with the 13,000 or 16,000 who.m^ he 
there at the moment, blocking off the 
trails for a considerable peri(^ would 
be very difficult. For the moment, it is 
hard to judge the operation’s success. 
Real proof will come only months from 
now. The Americans admit to having 
had nine helicopters destroyed so far in 
Laos, and five more in related opera'- 
tions over South Vietnam. The South 
Vietnamese say they have lost two 
helicopters, both of which were 
involved in the incident in which 
four photographers were killed. It is 
clear that the North Vietnamese anti¬ 
aircraft batteries are still very much 
in business, and reports from helicopter 
pilots suggest that flying over the trails 
is extremely hazardous. 

The question in everyone’s mind 
is still whether the North Vietnamese 
will try to counterattack, either in 
Laos or in the north-western part of 
South Vietnam. They are threatening 
Long Cheng, thy ‘’secret amiy” ba^ 
at the bottom of the Plain of Jam, 
but their troops were in place ^ere 
before the South Vietnamese marched 
into Laos; Cbmimunist operations in 
Laos have traditionally required Imks 
of preparation so that i^p^ibs ckn be 
got into placie befpire .^e 
begins. The linys of commumcaimri are 
so long that the ba^eMo has' to be 
carefully prepared, Biit since thfa is 
the time of the Nbrth 

Vietnan^ nbnh^ tMce the blfetiidye 
in Laosj theSt rtmits for 

battle fibm' the BolbWhs' plateau in 
the, south right up. to Luatig 
in the north. 

This week a Laotian military 
spokesman reported that' 16 Nortn 
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Vietnamese and Pathet Lao battalions 
were ready for an attack on Pakse, 
the biggest town in southern Laos, and 
other towns around the Bolovens 
plateau. What everyone in Vientiane 
is waiting for is a sigh that Hanoi 
has decided to break the old rules of 
the war game in Laos, and therefore 
strike at the towns along the Mekong 
river valley, in revenge for the South 
Vietnamese attack. 

China and Laos _ 

Warning signals 

The Chinese are worried about the 
current South Vietnamese drive into 
Laos—much more worried than they 
were last May when the Americans 
and South Vietnamese went into Cam¬ 
bodia, and probably more alarmed 
than they have been at any other point 
in the past few years of the Indochina 
war. They ha^ve signalled their increas¬ 
ing concern iri a barrage of government 
statements.. and major editorials over 
the past two weeks. None of these 
public comment even hinted that they 
were contemplating a military response. 
But last week Peku^ appears to have 
i^ued just such a >jti;arning in the form 
of. a message from me Omnese charg6 
d’ai^aires in Vientiane to Prince 
Souvanna Phouma, the prime minister 
pf Laos. Qn February itth, Prince 
Souvanna ^id local diplomat^ that he 
thought it HiglUy' {kissihle that the 
Chinese would seri 4 troops into Laos 
to fight beside,the Pathet.Lao if the 
l^outh Vietnamese seemqd about to 
block off the Ho Chi Minh trail. The 
priipe irunister ,had made s^h predic- 
tibn^ before but, according to the 
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original report in the Washington Post^ 
he gave this one more emphasis. 

" The form of the warning could be 
significant : 20 years ago the Chine.se 
used a diplomatic intermediary, the 
Indian ambassador in Peking, to tell the 
Americans that they would cross the 
Yalu if American troops crossed the 
38th parallel into North Korea. And 
the timing of the leak is significant as 
well. For the next day Peking issued the 
government statement that set off 
rallies and demonstrations throughout 
China. This defined the Laos 0]kration 
for the first time as “ a grave menace 
to China ” and declared that ^ “ the 
Chinese people absolutely will not 
remain indifferent to it.” 

The Chinese have issued six major, 
statements pver the past fortnight, com* 
pared with three in the whole 
month following, the^ start, of the 
Cambodia operation ^st year. They 
claim to be worried about three things. 
There is the danger to Chink^s own 
security if hostile forces move farther 
north ; there is the px>ssible use of tac¬ 
tical nuclear weapons ; and there is the 
danger of an invasion of North 
Vietnam. The nuclear threat ' was 
dramatised in their first important 
comment on the Laos action on 
February 4th, when the Chinese 
inserted a reference to it in an editorial 
after stopping the presses all over 
China for three hours. But the danger 
to China itself gets most stress. 

Peking’s only concrete response to 
the developments in Laos so far has 
been the signing on Monday of a 
supplementary aid agreement with 
North Vietnam. A similar agreement 
was concluded after the Cambodian 
invasion last May, but Peking has been 
much quicker off the mark this time. 
There have been no reports of unusual 
troop movements along the borders of 
Laos and North Vietnam, though one 
report says China has doubled its 2,000 
advisers in Laos. The Chinese have an 
estimated 15,000-20,000 men in Laos ; 
these include road-builders and army 
engineering units with their own anti¬ 
aircraft guns. 

If the Chinese wanted to reinforce 
their diplomatic signals, a minimum 
gesture would be to accelerate the road 
work in north Laos, which in any case 
has been stepped up in tlje current dry 
season. Or they f:ould. use the new 
roads leading from Yunnan to mov^ in 
combat troops and supplies. According 
to American intelligence sources, the 
Chinese have never used their new 
road network this way, though the 
North VietnameK and the Pathet Lab 
have. Chinese rcstmint ha.s Wn 
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matchM by the Americans, who do not 
harass^the, roads/ror^ rhtti air.tKpligh 
they .send giteilrillaf roi^nnaissance 
teams to take a look at them. 

For the moment the Chinese seem 
intent on preventing any further 
extension of the war by making a series 
of warning noises, both in public and 
in private. Diplomats in Vientiane 
expect that the Chinese and the North 
Vietnamese may be al)out to close 
down their embassies in Laos as a 
demonstration of solidarity with the 
Pathet Lao. Whether the Chinese will 
go beyond this kind of gesture depends 
on many big ifs : if •the South Viet¬ 
namese succeed in stopping all move¬ 
ments along the Ho Chi Minh trail 
and thus look like halting the whole 
North Vietnamese war effort ; if the 
Americans and South Vietnamese 
decide to pursue the North Vietnamese 
northward in Laos ; if the South 
Vietnamese take the war into North 
Vietnam ; if nuclear weapons do get 
used after all. 

Any of these actions could provoke 
a military counter-action from the 
Chinese. The first step would most 
likely be the despatch of troops to pre¬ 
serve their cordon sanitaire in northern 
Laos. The North Vietnamese would 
hardly welcome Chinese armies on 
their soil, but if they were sufficiently 
hard pressed they might request 
Chinese assistance in the direct defence 
of North Vietnam. The chances that 
any of these scenarios will be played 
out are extremely slim. But they can¬ 
not be altogether discounted. 

Malaysia _ 

More for Malays 

Almost two years of military rule 
in Malaysia ends on Saturday when 
parliament reopens. But Malaysia is 
not going to return to the same kind 
of government it had before May, 1969, 
when the race riots exploded in Kuala 
Lumpur. Until then, politics centred 
on one man : Tunku Abdul Rahman. 
But the Tunku bowed out late last year, 
and now it seems that the young Malays 
in the United Malays National Organi¬ 
sation (Umno), the dominant wing of 
the ruling Alliance coalition, are deter¬ 
mined to make a clean sweep of many 
of the men idefltifted with him. 

The Tunku himself was booed and 
heckled at Umno’s annual meeting latc 
last month, and the results pf the 
election^ to the party executive showed 
that the rank and file are looking for 
a new style of leadership. Mr Mohamed 
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Kitfr JphMj, pld^ associate’ of Uie 
Tu«Au/1wt as party yice- 

preidcnt, and ’ thcrt ,!are , pcnisitent 
rumours that he may idso Ipse his port¬ 
folio as rmnister' fpr Rnd 

industry. Tite park's secn^tery-genc^^ 
Mr Sk^nu Un Abdul Rahmn> trailed 
behind in the voting and was pls^^ed 
17th in the Kst of 2^ su^essful ,candi- 
dates. Oh the odier hand, Mr hfusa 
Hitam^Vthe yOung jwr^ leader who 
was booled out of his junior imn^try^ 
for atta^ng the Tunku, carhe fourth. 
Now*he may be looking for a leg Uno 
the cabinet. And another of the Tunku^s 
critics, Dato Harun, has been elected 
chief of the party’s youth section. 

The “ young Turks ” in Umno say 
that the Tunku exercised too much 
personal influence, and shielded inept 
favourites who were mainly interested 
in survival. They also want to move 
faster to correct what is locally called 
the “ racial economic imbalance.” This, 
they hope, will be achieved by a new 
bill to amend the constitution. The bill 
provides for such existing legis^lation 
as the present citizenship provisions, 
Malay privileges and the national 
language to be entrenched in the con¬ 
stitution. It will also give the Malay 
half of the population a new privilege : 
the reservation of ” a reasonable pro¬ 
portion of places in universities'; colleges 
and other educational institutions” for 
Malays. No member of parliament will 
be allowed to discuss these ” sensitive 
issues ”—delegates will be able to speak 
their whole minds only at the closed 
sessions of the National Consultative 
Council. And the prime minister. Tun 
Razak, has made it very clear that 
unless the delegates pass the bill, parlia¬ 
ment will not be allowed to continue. 
It is unlikely that there will be much 
of a problem. The Alliance can prob¬ 
ably count on the votes of its new 
ally, the Sarawak United People’s 
party, and together they hold 98 of 
the 143 seats. 

But non-Malays are understandably 
more concerned about changes that 
could foreshadow more overtly racialist 
Malay rule. Last week 1,000 members 
of the Chinese community met in Kuala 
Lumpur and set up a multi-party 
“ liaison committee ” to safeguard com¬ 
munity interests. It is ironic that the 
immediate off spin from this was the 
resignation of another of the Tunku’s 
intimates, Tan Sri T. H. Tan, from ^e 
working committee of the Chinese wing 
of the Alliance, the Malaysian . Chinese 
Association (MCA). He attacked those 
“ intellectuals ” in the MCA who were 
striking out in new directions and seek¬ 
ing arrangements with other parties. 


V' . in 


It’s eVe^y Woman 
for.hsir^lf; 

FROM OUR ikOl'vbiiRREsri^^ F 

India’s election in Mzxm threatens to 
become a frce-for-alf. The final lists 
published this week, show that over 
candidates are contestii^ ;5l8 
mts in the lower house of parliament 
makes.an average of more than 
five candidate! per seat, compared with 
just over four the last general elec¬ 
tion in 1967 and only three in 1957. 
Some scats, like Kanpur, have as many 
as 15. 

This proliferation of candidates 
stems largely from uncertainty. The 
political scene has changed so much 
since the Congress party split in mid- 
1969 that no party really knows where 
it stands. One result of the fluid situa¬ 
tion has been the entry of a record 
number of independents, mini-parties 
and star personalities like a' former 
chief of staff, General Gariappa, and 
India’s cricket captain, the Nawab of 
Pataudi. Another has been the failure 
of the parties to reconcile their own 
ambitions with the need for electoral 
alliances. The four-party combine 
which brings the old-«uard Congress 
together with the Hindu Jana Sangh, 
the conservative Swatantra party and 
the Samyukta Socialist party has been 
unable to agree on common candidates 
for haU of Bihar’s 53 seats and a 
quarter of the 85 seats in Uttar 
Pradesh. The Jana Sangh has been 
forced to go it alone in Gujarat and 
Tamil Nadu, and Swatantra is fighting 
on its own in Orissa. Even in the states 
where there are joint candidates 
the bickering between the parties still 
goes on. 
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Mrs Gradhi^a Oonmas paity 
nd^ .the wne it tried to 

coine ^ tenns vdtb the jh^Momow 
communist pa^, and 
Socialists^ but imded up agreelmg^ 
bnW onO seat tkt laK^r and t6 
ymK tha t C^pgi^sts. It has also 
foitmd alMaj ri^ 

communists^.a^. I^ jm 

and with a 

Tappl I^U. Alt dieso 

niet^ than oh any 

Both Mrs Qtaki}^ 
have this 

referendum on hOr 

perspnaiity dondiifiates tKk olectoiisfl 
scene. The fight' is focused dn the 
single issue of her alleged dependence 
on linguistic and religious minorities 
and, more important^ on the commid^ 
nisu ; fthe opposition Claims that tMs 
shows her subservience to the Soviet 
Union. The prime minister pays back 
her detractors in their own coin by 
pointing to their links with princes and 
tycoons. But despite her radical 
rhetoric, Mrs Gandhi is now trying to 
project a cautious middle^xf-the-road 
image to blunt the opposition’s appeal 
in me conservative countryside, ^e is 
insisting that she has no intention, of 
abolishing property rights, but only 
wants to regulate these for the larger 
social good. 

As of today, there is little doubt that, 
radical or moderate, Mrs Gandhi will 
be the next prime minister as the head 
of the largest single party in the new 
parliament. Her Congress faction is 
putting up 442 candidates as compared 
with some 200 standing for the old 
Congress and 135 for the Jana Sangh. 
Maybe the only, question is whether 
she will win enough seats to run India 
on her own. 






•'f.. 
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Russia _ 

The old wine gets 
a new bottle 


Have Russian consumers been 
promised a new deal ? This is the 
impression created in Russia, and 
echoed in the west, after the publica¬ 
tion this week of Russia’s ninth five- 
year plan, covering the period 1971-75* 
The draft plan still has »to be endorsed 
by the party’s 24th congress starting 
in Moscow on March 30th. In the 
interval, it will be widely discussed 
and there is little doubt that the main 
emphasis will be on the new vistas 
opening for the ordinary Russian. The 
claim is exaggerated. 

It is true that this new plan is the 
first in die series to give light industry 
a flight edge over heavy industry. The 
target for gross industrial production 
is an increase of 42-46 per cent in the 
five years ; for producer goods it is 
41-45 per cent; for consumer goods 
44-48 per cent. But this bias in favour 
of consumer goods has to be qualified. 
First, the rate of growth of light 
industry is not speech up ; ins^tead, 
the pace of hea^ iitdusftry is some¬ 
what slowed down. Second, the trend 
is notv new. Back in 1967 Russia’s 
leadert were driven, fo. give up the 
once sac^sanct prion held by heavy 
industry and for the past three years 
the^ balance has been shifted 

tOw^rcjla. consumev, goods. The ninth 
plan sifh^y projects, a current trend. 

Them^ is nothing spectacular about 
this rather rpii^ne and pedestrian 
document. surprising. It 

like" work of a di^nded, 
iiiiceriain le^erihip which niky yield^ 
to presttire ; 4 c>r ^spond to events--^ 
it oidhijn tl^hbslovakia in 1968—but 
is to guide them. Russia’s 

T 


present leaders owe their long rule to 
their policy of leaving most problems 
unsolved. Their economic plan, with 
ks loopholes and unanswered questions, 
bears the same stamp. 

On paper, the economy is to grow 
fairly fast. Over the five years 
national income is planned to increase 
by 37-40 per cent, an annual rate of 
about 6.7 per cent which is barely 
slower than in the past five years. But, 
as the table shows, there is 'to be a 
striking slackening of pace in fuel, 
power and all basic production. The 
slower expansion of coal output is not 
confined to Russia. The slower rate of 
growth of electric power is more sur¬ 
prising. Nuclear energy is not coming 
to the rescue tomorrow, though the 
planners intend to install between 
6 million and 8 million kilowatts of 
nuclear capacity by 1975. Even crude 
oil and natural gas, which together 
should account for 67 per cent of 
energy consumption by 1975, 
longer planned to advance as quickly 
as they used to. 

One of the few significant snippets 
is the increase of 36-40 per cent in the 
target for total investment. Investment 
used to .rise faster than national 
income ; now it will, at most, remain 
in step. Unless higher efficiency breaks 
the cycle of diminishing returns, this 
will have a bearing on the future. 

The ordinary Russian who tries to 
study the plan will not find in it great 

Basic production <ri 1>lan and deed 


changes in his life. The average wage, 
122 roubles a month in 1970, should 
go up to 147 roubles by 1975. 
'I'his is as fast an increase as was 
planned for the previous five years, 
though slightly less fast than the 
actual increase. Allowing for the bigger 
rise allotted to collective farmers and 
for social benefits, average incomes 
should go up by 30 per cent, which 
is exactly the achievement claimed for 
the preceding period. 

The plan is discreet .about its plans 
for the consumer. It promises a lot 
of new housing (though not at a much 
faster rate than in the past) but 
provides almost no targets for durable 
consumer goods. It does promise to 
treble the output of cars, and more. 
But here again the plan has to be 
looked at in the context of past aims. 
In their last plan, Russia’s leaders took 
the major decision to mass-produce 
private cars. Production was to 
be boosted from 200,000 in 1965 to 
750,000 in 1970 and foreign help was 
mobilised for the task. But things went 
wrong. The Fiat plant had serious 
teething troubles and total production 
of passenger cars reached only 344,000 
last year. Now it is hoped to raise 
output to 1,255,000 by 1975. Had the 
Russians been able to stick to their 
original timetable, and kept it up, 
they would have reached the American 
level of output by 1980. As it is, the 
car for the masses is still remote. 




1965 

1970 

1970 

1976 

^l«ctrieitF 

^ Billion kilowatt 
hours ^ 

Actual 

Original plan 

Actual 

Plan 

507 

845 « 

740 

b060 

Crudt oil 

Million tons 

243 

350 

353 

490 

Natuml gas 

Billion cubip . 

mgtrea 

MilHon tons 

129 

233 

200 

310 

Coal 

57S 

670 

626 

690 

Oruda steal 

Million tons 

91 

127 

116 

146 

Mineral 

fertiKsers 

MilKon tons 

' 31.3 

63.5 

55.4 
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expor 

expertise in Steel 



Handling steel is a specialist’s business. 

Our business. Unlike diversified trading 
companies, we can’t sit back and depend on 
our textile division, say, to make up for bad 
judgement in steel transactions. We don't 
have a textile division. 

We spend every day, fevery week, every year 
importing raw materials (iron and manganese 
ore, coal and semi-finished products like 
pig iron), exporting steel products and 
machinery systems. 

Our lines are specialised, but our markets are 
global. Offices on five continents make us 
big enough to do whatever you require, 
including third-country contracts. But only 
if you’re buying steel. Or selling raw 
materials to make it. 


Exporters 



Importers 


TOKYO BOEKI 

TOKYO BOEKI LTD. 

TELEX TK2463(TOMAS), TK2e76(TOMAS). TK4422(T0MAS) CABLE 
ADDRESS; TOMAS TOKYO" Business Head Office 13*8, 2-chome, Hatcho- 
bon, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan TOKYO BOEKI (U.S.A.) INC.: Telex: NY23- 
4799 (TBNYUR) 422929 (TBIOi) Cable Address TOKYOBOEKI NEW- 
YORKNY LONDON OFFICE: TeL London (01) 628-9752 Telex: LDN 
884640 (TOMAS LDN) Cable Address TOKYOBOEKI L0N00NEC2 
OVERSEAS OFFICES: Paris. Milano, Madrid, Bucharest, Moscow, Peking, 
Melbourne. Sydney^ Caracas. Johannesburg 


Lindustries 

Limitted IS 

1 

* Special AnnoimceniBiit 

Because of the postal strike it has not been possible to 
dispatch the' Bepoji and Accounts to shareholders and as a 
result the Annual General Meeting has had to be postponed. 
19 April 1971 has been provisionally fixed as an alternative 
date. The directors have decided to pay the dividend as a 
second interim dividend in place of a final dividend. 

For the convenience of shareholders the following high¬ 
lights from the Chairman's statement and the accounts are 
published now. In addition, the directors wish to Inform 
shareholders that Rolls Royce Limited is one of the largest 
customers of the Group's subsidiary, Delaney Galley Ltd., 
whose investment in the RB211 project alone is around 
£200,000. Furthermore, Rolls Royce Limited Is indebted to 
Delaney Gallay in the sum of about £220,000. 

Highlights from the Statsment of the Chslrmefi, 
Mr. W. E. Luke, end from the 1976 Aeeounts. 

■ Although trading profit is down by 10.3% and Group profit 
before tax by 15%, the amount available for appropriation 
has increased as a result of exceptional profits. 

■ The profits of the Engineering division have held up very 
well and the Board is confidedt that the division will 
continue to develop as dramatically as it has done in the past. 

■ The Rubber division is proving to be a sound ihvestmant and 
the management re-organisation now taking place should 
soon lead to a considerable profit improvement. 

■ The civil disturbances in Northern Ireland have not 
adversely affected the performance of the Group's textile 
mills to any appreciable extent but the profits of the Textile 
division have been disappointing due mainly to a loss of 
£186,000 by Blackstaff Ltd. The current year is not likely 
to be a good one for the division. 

m Overseas interests did well last year. 

■ The Group as a whole would benefit from Great Britain's 
entry Into the European Community. 


Turnover 

Sales outside the group 

1970 

£000 

35,070 

1969 

£000 

31.477 

Earnings 

Trading profit 

2,482 

2.7S7 

Profit after Ux 

1,272 

1.430 

Earned for ordinary capital 

1,108 

1,271 

Ordinary dividends 

860 

860 

Retained in the business 

374 

309 

Assets 

Fixed assets and 


10,066 

associated companies 

11,795 

Net current assets 

9,119 

9,391 

Net tangible assets 

Net tangible assets attributable 

20,175 

18.938 

to ordinary capi^l 

15,03t 

13.766 

Net asset value pef'26p ordinary share 

83p 

78p 

Trading profit by division 

1,243 

1.403 

Engineering 

Rubber 


630 

Textite ' 

407 .. 

. 866f 

Overseas 

BOB 

286 

' 

2A62 

Z763 


The total ordinary dividend foryear; 19^ (1969 :19%). 
Annual General Meeting: provisipnal date 
19April1971. 

Dividends 19 March - Preferred Ordinary final 3%. 
Ordinary interim (in place of finals 13%. 

Report from Secretory, 100 Brompton Rood, Lorufon $, 
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These securities having been sold, this Aihertisemeni appears as a matter of record only. 


$20,^,000 

Province of Newfoundland 

8 V 2 per cent. Bonds 1986 

ISSUE PRICE 99y» PER CENT. 


The Bonds have been subscribed and eifered/isrgaie by:^ ^ 

N. N. Rothschild & Sons Limited A. E. Ames & Co. Limited 

Deutsche Girozentrale DresdnerBank 

•Deutsche Kommnnalbank- Aktiengeselischaft 

Cr^it Lyonnais Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 

Western American Bank (Europe) Limited 


The Sale of the Bonds has been underwritten by, among others :— 

Algemene Bank Nederland N. V. Axnencan Express Securities S.A. A. E. Ames & Co. Inc. 

Amsterdam*Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andrescns Rank A/S ' Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 

Julius Baer International Limited Bankers Trust International Limited Bank of London & South America IJmited 
Bank of Montreal Bank Mees & Hope N V Rankhaus Friedrich Simon, R.G.a.A. Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 


Banque de ITndochine 
Banque l>ouis>Dreyfus et Cie. 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Banque de TUnion EuropeCnne 
H. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. 


Banque Europ^nne de Tokyo Banque G^n^ale du Luxembourg S.A. 

Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. 

Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neiiflize, Schlumbcrger, Mallet 

Banque Rothschild Banque de Suez et de I'Union des Mines 

Banque de TUnion Parisienne—C.F.C.B. Baring Brothers & Co., Limited 

Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank Rayerischc Staatsbank Aktiengeselischaft Bayerische Vereinsbank. 
Job. Berenberg, (iossler & Co. Berliner Bank Aktiengeselischaft Berliner Handels-Gcsellschaft—Frankfurter Bank 
Gunnar Bphn & Co. A/S Burkhardt & Co. Burnham & Company Bums Bros, and Denton Limited 

Cazenove Co. Christiania Bank og Kredilka.sse Commerzbank Aktiengeselischaft La Compagnie Financiere 
Compagnie Luxembourgeoise de Banque S.A. Continental Bank S.A. Creditanstalt-Bankverein 

Credit Commercial de France Credit Suisse (Bahamas) Limited Den Danske Landmandsbank 

The Deltic Banking Corporation Limited Deutsche Bank Aktiengeselischaft Dewaay, Cortvriendt International S.A. 
Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation Dominion Securities Corporation Limited Euramerica International Limited 
Finacor First Washington Securities Corporation Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers Limited 

FNCB Eurosecurities S.A. Girozentrale und Bank der Oesterreichischen Sparkassen A.G. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Greenshields Incorporated Gutzwiller, Kiirz, Bungener Securities Linrited Hambros Bank Limited 

R. Henriques, Jr. Hill Samud & Co. Limited Homblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 

E. F. Hutton and Compan>’ Inc. ■ Kansallis-Osake-Pankki Kidder, Peabody & Co. Incorporated 

Kj#benhavns Handelsbank RIeinwort, Benson Limited Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbunk S.A. Luxembourgeoise 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International Labouchere & Co. N.V. F. van Lanschot Lazard Brothers & Co., Limited 
Lazard Freres & Cie Lazard Freres & Co, Lehman Brothers Incorporated Levesque, Beaiibien Inc. 

Loeb, Rhoades R' Co. Manufacturers Hanover Limited McLeod, Young, Weir & Company Limited 

Merck, Finck & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Securities Underwriter Limited 

R. Metzler seel. Sohn & Co. Mills, Spence & Co. Limited Model, Roland & Co., Inc. Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited 
Morgan & Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited 

Nederlandsche Mididenstandsbank N.V. Nesbitt, Thomson Limited 

Den Norske Creditbank Sal. Oppenheim ir. & Cie. 

Pitfield, Mackay, Ross & Company Limited Populate Suisse Internationale S.A. 

Richardson Securities of Gnada Royal Securities Corporation Limited , Salomon Bribers .. Sn^oell^ f Co. 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited Singer & Friedlander Limited ' ^ 'Skandinkviska Banken 

Smith, Barftey & Co. Incorporated Societa Nazionale Sviluppo Soci^t^ G^n^rale Soci^ttf G^n^rale de Banque 
, Stockholms Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull & Co: Svenska Handelsbanken Sveri^s Kreditbank 


Nederlandsche Credietbank N.V. 
New Court Securities Corporation 
Oesterreichische Landerbank AG 
Privatbanken i Kjpbenhavn 


$wiss Bank rx>rporation (Overseas) Limited G. Trinkaus 

Union Bank of Swilzirland (Undi^rwriters) Limited 
M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz & Co. S. G. Warbhrg & Co. Limited 
Westfalenbank Aktiengeselischaft White, Weld & Co. Limited 

February 17,1971. \ 


-Ultrafin International, Grporation 
Vereinsbank in Hamburg 
Westdeutsche Gndesbank Girozentrale 
Wood Gundy Securities Limited 
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Russia differs from the west io' its 
collective, rather than individual, pat¬ 
tern oi services ; its emphasis bn Wel¬ 
fare would not appeal to Mr Heath. 
But with such developments as the 
extension of private (or so-called 
co-operative) housing, it seems less and 
less to provide an alternative model 
of consumption. It seems to be moving 
towards the western pattern, though 
more slowly than was once assumed. 

I'he Russians show no sign of 
turning to the west in order to 
extricate themselves from their 
economic difficulties. The foreign trade 
turnover is to go up by only 33 per 
cent, which means that the share of 
foreign trade in the national income 
is likely to decline. The order of 
priorities puts trade with other com¬ 
munist countries at the top, exchanges 
with the third world next and 
trade or technological co-operation 
with “ advanced capitalist countries ” 
at the bottom. This does not exclude 
deals for the construction of individual 
plants with Gennan, British or 
Japanese firms. It does seem to rule 
out, for the time being, any large- 
scale penetration of foreign capital 
into Russia. 

This caution is understandable. 
If foreign finns were to get heavily 
involved in Russia on a large scale 
and for a long time, they would wish 
to introduce their own methods of 
management, their own scales of pay 
and so on. How long could two such 
sectors coexist in splendid isolation ? 

Western penetration involves a 
political risk, and a characteristic of 
Rus.sia’s present leaders is their unwill¬ 
ingness to take any unnecessary risk. 
'I’his is reflected in their plan. It has 
long been obvious that Russia’s 
economy is too complex to be run in 
the old ways, and various reforms have 
been tried. When the last plan was 
being drafted the fashion was for 
managerial reform. Admittedly, this 
was Liberman with water, but it 
involved a reduction of centralised 
targets, an emphasis on profitability 
and slightly more scope for managers. 
Then came Czechoslovakia and the 
lesson of where it could all lead. Even 
so, managerial reform has not been 
officially abandoned. One passage in 
the present plan says that all enter¬ 
prises will be shifted to new methods 
of planning; another talks of profits. 
But now there is a new theme. It 
concerns itself with cybernetics, com¬ 
puters, the role of electronics and 
automation in economic planning. It 
sounds fine; but it is closer to poetry 
than to concrete proposals. 


Poland 


The worst is yfet 
to come 

FROM OUR EAST EUROFE CORRESPONDENT 

The Russians have come to the timely 
aid of the new Polish leaders with 
“ substantial credits ” that should prime 
the Polish pump and enable them to 
buy time to get the economy moving. 
The exact size of the Soviet loan which 
was revealed by the Polish prime 
minister last weekend is not known. 
The sum of $500 million is being 
bandied about in Warsaw, but this may 
be wishful thinking. Still, it is 
probably more than the Czechs were 
given to bail them out of economic 
trouble after 1968, and it permitted the 
Poles to cancel the unpopular food 
price increases of last Deceniljcr and 
placate the striking textile workers in 
Lodz. It was certainly not an entirely 
altruistic gesture : the Rus.sians arc 
clearly prepared to pay heavily for a 
quiet time during next month’s party 
congress. 

Tlie Soviet credits will offset the 
extra payments needed for bigger fo6d 
supplies, 2 million tons of imported 
grain and the construction of building 
material factories. It may also help to 
pay for last month’s grant of 8,000 
million zlotys, a very large sum indeed 
in Poland, for higher family allowances, 
pensions and wages for lower-paid 
workers. 

Meanwhile the new party .secretary, 
Mr Gierek, and his planners will be 
thinking through a new economic 
strategy. They have abandoned the five- 
year plan with its monumentally com¬ 
plicated lionus scheme that was due 
to start this year. A rough short-term 
plan will cover 1971 while the planners 
draw up a revised four-year plan for 
1972-75. More of Mr Gomulka’s 
planners and senior party men have 
been sacked in the past few days. 

However the planfii^ri work it, things 
in Poland will have to get worse b^ore 
they get better. And the Poles will 
not have'the option whi^h lift Oubcefe 
adopted of cambufbging . 
strains \^^h political Uberalia^oh.tlrhe ^ 
best the/wilf be abfc to dOvte'to remodel 
the incentive scjkeme , along , 
effective ^ lines and t0 v irpake 
consumer goods to absc^ 

new spending poWer. ■ : 

The short-term economic progrsumne 
optimistically talks. pL ^cbantidKng: ^ 
greater of ;^the ^tional budg^;^ 

into increasing Induction and putting 
more foodstuffs and industrial con- 


goods on the 

funds be allfoited^^a^Sbc^ 

welfire hcfalth' 

to be financed' by bi^r paymdrffs 
from state • enterprises,-' -’bwd'on 
their boosted ptxxldoth^ity. Ihfe 
kind Of cal€ulatiO(n is^ where thi troub^ 
all began. 




Egypt 




Time to plunge 




Egypt’s specific accepUjf^cevpf jd 
that an internauonat force i 
stationed at Sharxn el l^eikb.fb guacai;|d» 
tee the free passage of ships 
I'iran Straits is an impofUAt ;step 
forward. The force, saW ; President 
Sadat in an interview published in the 
current issue,of Newsweek, would be 
guaranteed by the Security Council 
and could not be reinoved without the 
agreement of all four major powers, 
President Nasser had previously turned 
down tliis proposal as an infringenient 
of Egyptian sovereignty ; President 
Sadat explained this by saying tha^ the 
Egyptian people did not like th^ idea 
then and would not like it now. He, 
however, was willing to take the 

He did not risk, yet, making Ws pro: 
posals known in .full to , his /Arabic 
readers at home. He also hanged his 
acceptance of an international force 
to Israel’s immediate withdrawal, from 
the hulk of Sinai. This is an unrealistif; 
condition which one , hopes will, dis¬ 
appear, like Sadat’s earlier efforts tP 
push the pace. It can be argu^q^ too, 
that an American magazine is sin odd 
medium to choose for policy announce¬ 
ments when Dr Jarring is attempting 
conduct straight negotiation. Buf the. 
statement a^ut Shami el Sf^kh 



Risk youf psyehe) Sadat 
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iQ^kes public Egypt’s positive response 
to one; of the lea^ng questions that Dr 
Jarring has laid before the Egyptian 
and Israeli governments. 

The Israelijj are hotly on the defen¬ 
sive. They dismiss President Sadat’s 
words, pointing to his own contradic¬ 
tions and to the multiplicity of other 
statements coming out of Cairo ; a par¬ 
ticularly unhelpful example was the 
statement by Egypt’s UN representa¬ 
tive, Dr Zayyat, on Tuesday that 
Egypt would recognise Israel formally 
provided Israel put a limit on Jewish 
immigration. The Israelis are alarmed 
that the United States has joined 
Rusfifta, Britain and France in a new 
.series of discu.ssions on guarantees and 
peacekeeping arrangements. And they 
object to bmh the procedure and the 
content of Dr Jarring’s questions on 
the ground that he has exceeded his 
brief as go-between and because he 
equates the need for clarification about 
peace terms with the need for clarifica¬ 
tion about future borders. They reiter¬ 
ate that the extent of their eventual 
withdrawal depends entirely on the type 
of peace that Egypt is prepared to offer. 

So be it. The point has been 
reached for President Sadat to take the 
final plunge and say in public what 
many of his officials have been saying in 
private : if satisfactory arrangements 
can be made al>out Israel’s withdrawal, 
and reasonably satisfactory terms 
offered to the Palestinians, the 
Egyptians and the Jordanians would 
put their signatures to a straightforward 
peace treaty. President Sadat dodged 
the is.sue in his Newsweek interview by 
saying the Security Council resolution 
of November, 1967, was an embryonic 
peace treaty.” He argued that ” elemen¬ 
tary psychology ” prevented Egypt 
making fuiUher commitments. Why? 
If Egypt wants to place its own go^ 
faith beyond question, a solemn com¬ 
mitment to a peace treaty would be 
excellent psychology. 


Jerusalem __ 

Political houses 

“If Sadat showed he was in earnest 
there is nothing, and I really mean 
nothing, that is not negotiable.” This 
assurance by an Israeli official is quoted 
by Walter Schwarz in the Guardian on 
Wednesday. Did this Israeli, and others 
who speak like him, include Jerusalem ? 
On Monday Israel’s ministry of hous¬ 
ing had announced that it intended to 
ignore all opposition and go ahead with 
its huge housing project on the hills 
overlooking Jerusalem. 

'rhe mayor of Jerusalem, Mr Teddy 
Kollek, had said last month that this 
project would be delayed, and the 
separate master plan for “ greater 
Jerusalem ” revised, because of 
aesthetic objections from all quarters. 
Mr Zev Sharef, the minister of hous¬ 
ing, reacted bluntly to the introduc¬ 
tion of this plea for culture. The hou.ses 
were going up, he said, in order to keep 
Jerusalem a Jewish city. New Jewisli 
immigrants would be settled in them as 
soon as possible. At present Jerusalem 
has about 273,000 people, of whom 
60,000 are Arabs ; the new houses 
would accommodate another 122,000 
Jewish residents. 

Jordanians have held stoutly to the 
view that a compromise settlement over 
Jerusalem would one day be possible. 
There can l>e small hope for peace 
otherwise. One can argue that the 
Arab leaders must sign on the dotted 
line ; it is much harder to contend that 
they should sign away all Arab rights to 
Jerusalem. The Israeli houses going up 
on hills that before the 1967 war were 
part of Jordan make the hopes for an 
eventual compromi.se that much 
bleaker. Mr Kollek can be trusted to 
continue to fight the project for the 
harm it will do his city. But in a sense 
Mr Sharef is right : it is national, not 
urban, matters that are most at stake. 


Lt^a _ 

Young in years but 
not in spirit _ 

Teheran was difficult, but Tripdi will 
be worse. Whenever the negotiations 
between the oil companies and the 
Libyan government about future prices 
get going (page 63) it is a sure bet 
that their course will be rough. The 
men who will attempt to dictate the 
terms are the 12 young officers, under 
the leadership of Colonel Mu’amar el 
Qaddafi, who form tfae Revolutionary 
Command Council. They are inexperi¬ 
enced, impulsive and headstrong. They 
have not yet had to learn that some¬ 
times they must take no for an 
answer. 

Since they overthrew King Idris and 
his government in September, 1969, 
they can claim to have won their spurs 
as good nationalist revolutionaries. 
Most of the former •senior civil servants 
and over two-thirds of the officer corps 
were swept away ; the Britis'h military 
base and the American air base di.s- 
appeared ; Italian and Jewish property 
was confiscated and .some i5,oo() 
Italians were sent packing. True to 
their nationalist principles the junta 
nationalised the domestic distribution 
of petroleum products, and took over 
foreign banks and foreign sharehold¬ 
ings in Libyan banks as well as 60 per 
cent of the capital of all foreign in.sur- 
ance companies. They succe.ssfully 
pres.sed the oil companies to cut down 
output and last September forced them 
to pay more in taxes and royalties. 
They persuaded the French to sell 
them 100 Mirage fighters (yet to be 
delivered) and the Russians to sell 
them tanks. 

They have proved their devotion to 
Islam by banning alcohol, night-clubs, 
short skirts and tight trousers. They 
have shown their support of the Pales¬ 
tinian guerrillas by stopping Libya’s 
cash subsidy to King Hussein’s govern¬ 
ment. And Colonel Qaddafi has never 
missed an opportunity to proclaim his 
l)elief that the Arabs must crush Israel 
by force. The Libyan leader has made 
little effort to disguise his conviction 
that the mantle of President Nasser 
as the foremost figure in the Arab 
world should rightly be on has own 
shoulders. He was the driving force 
l^ehind the proposed federation of 
Egypt, Sudan and Libya (which Syria 
has now joined) and it was he who 
flew to look over the new regime in 
Damascus on the day that General 
A.ssad assumed power in Syria. 
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But Colonel Qaddafi’s policies are 
not meeting whole*heairti^ approval 
either at home or among other Arab 
leaders. The influx of some 50,000 
Egyptians into Libya to do the work 
of the dismissed Libyan officials and 
the expelled Italians is bitterly resented 
by the majority of Libyans, particu¬ 
larly in the eastern province of 
Cyrenaica. The proposed federation is 
unwelcome to the Libyan in the street, 
who cannot see what it will bring 
him other than more Egyptian ofificials. 
The latest in the series of attempts to 
overthrow Colonel Qaddafi took place 
the day the federation was announced. 

Nor can the Libyans yet see much 
benefit from the massive cash reserves 
their government is accumulating from 
the oil revenues. All development 
projects planned by King Idris’s 
government were postponed for 
re-examination, and Major Jalloud, 
Colonel Qaddafi’s deputy, w'ho is now 
in charge of the economy, has not yet 
given them or others the go-a'head. 
Taxes have been raised and unemploy¬ 
ment in the urban areas is higher than 
it was in the days of King Idris. There 
arc few signs that the discontent has 
spread to the officer corps, since this 
is one class which has greatly benefited 
from the revolution ; but there have 
been persistent reports oF tensions 
within the revolutionary council, par¬ 
ticularly between Colonel Qaddafi and 
his more pragmatic deputy. 

Colonel Qaddafi’s outspokenness and 
his impulsive behaviour have not 
endeared him to any other Arab 
leader. His unqualified support for the 
Palestinian guerrilla movement and 
his opposition to a negotiated settle¬ 
ment with Israel made for an uneasy 
relationship with President Nasser and 
the present Egyptian government finds 
him a tiresome ally. But since Egypt’s 
influence in Libya increases with every 
additional Egyptian who takes employ¬ 
ment there it would be unwise for the 
colonel to antagonise President Sadat 
too much. He may hold the purse 
strings of the future federation—^but so 
would another Libyan leader more 
sympathetic to Egypt’s hope of finding 
a peaceful settlement to the Arab- 
Israeli conflict. 

France __ ' ' 

The Guiot affair 

On Wednesday, before a two-day ban 
was slapped on street demonitradons, 
nearly 10,000 students marched 
through Paris. This time they were not 
so much the university students as the 
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relatively unpohtital /yc/sni^the high 
school pupils. They were protesting 
against the six-month sentence passed 
on one of their colleagues for allegedly 
assaulting a policeman during a demon¬ 
stration. Gilles Guiot, aged 18, convic¬ 
ted on the evidence of two pdicemen, 
claims that he was already in a police 
van at the time. And most of his fellow 
pupils and the two teachers’ unions 
believe him. An appeal against the 
sentence, is being heard on Friday. If 
it is upheld, there will probably be 
more trouble in the streets. If it Ls 
quashed, it will leave the brigades 
d*intervention —whose job is tO deal 
with demonstrations-—open to heavy 
criticism for persecution of the young. 

The Guiot affair has been widened 
into a political row by left-wing 
university students, who are only too 
glad to have a stick to beat the estab¬ 
lishment with, and by the remarks 
of M. Ren6 Tomasini, the general 
secretary of the gaullist party. On 
Tuesday he paid a warm tribute to 
the police as the “ representatives of 
freedom.” He then went on to attack 
weak-kneed magistrates, and to com¬ 
plain about the state radio and tele¬ 
vision service on the ground that it 
showed too much of the negative side 
of French society. “ Tomasini-Musso- 
lini,” replied the demonstrators. Presi¬ 
dent Pompidou has now dissociated 
the government from M. Tomasini’s 
remarks—but perhaps not in time to 
prevent a revival of some of the excite¬ 
ments of May, 1968. 

Ireland _ 

Backing Jack 

Captain Kelly will talk, but he will not 
inform. It is this most Irish behaviour 
that has brought about a stalemate in 
the proceedings of the D 4 il public 
accounts committee, which is invest¬ 
igating the spending of £100,000 voted 
by the D 4 il for relief in Northern 
Ireland. 

Captain Kelly is a former Irish army 
intelligence officer. Along with Mr 
Charles Haughey, the former finance 
minister, and two others he was 
acquitted last October of conspiring to 
smuggle firearms into the republic. 
Chaises against another cabinet 
minister, Mr Neil Blaney, who had beien 
similarly accused, were dismissed earlier 
in the year. No one denied that 
two attempts were made. tp import 
airms, but Ae attempts, it is said, 'were 
offidally sanctioned. 

; The prime minister, Mr Jack Lynch, 
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Kelly sets the pace 


took a different view. And if no Dublin 
jury would convict these over-eager 
republicans, he would try something 
else. So by special legislation in 
December, the Ddil established a 
public accounts committee whose 
extensive powers include the right to 
determine its own procedure and the 
discretion to accept or reject unsub¬ 
stantiated statements. It also claims the 
right of parliamentary privilege tp say 
what it likes. Its circumstances are 
strongly reminiscent of an equally 
revolutionary tribunal—that established 
by the British parliament in 18^ to 
investigate Charles Parnell. 

The committee’s ostensible concern is 
the £100,000 grant-in-aid voted for 
relief in Northern Ireland. It has been 
said—and denied—that £7,000 of this 
was given to Mr Cathal Goulding, the 
chief of staff of the Irish Republican 
Army. It has also been said that 
£42,750 was spent on the continent on 
items ranging from sub-machine guns 
to bullet-proof vests. This has been 
admitted by Captain Kelly. But the 
names of the three nationalist extrem¬ 
ists north of the border to wfiom the 
money is thought to have be^n paid 
have not bWh divulged, > \ , 

The proceedings of the — 

some private, some j[)ublkir7;^lfsp^ 
than the most bra<&8h;|tm|^. They 
are composed each ^ries of 

chaiges, counter-chhilgeldeni|ds 
among which the fa6tt>l^ri^trievably 
buried. But the f|^ iha^ ^not have 
been Mr Lynch’s At the 

convention of his F&l party 

this weekend he certainly 

find his more extriaibltK nvsd^ stif^^ 
disqrediled for 
a slim vote 

Ulsteii^ji affairs am doieiy rela^^ to 
Ireland’s, that may ,be no b^ thing. 
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Brazil - ^ . 

Down from the 
stratdiSphere 

■» * I > ' ■ ■■ ■■ 

The of Brazil are holding their 

twelfth mheral assembly in the southern 
city.of Sclo Horizonte. It is an occasion 
that President Medici may not 
altraether welcome. On the eve of the 
conl^nce, the archbishop of SSo 
Paulo, Mgr Evaristo Arns, claimed 
thal one his priests, Father Giulio 
Vicini, and a church social worker, 
Senhora Yara Sjpadini, had been tor¬ 
tured by the police that they were 
l^ing held in prison although no formal 
charges had been brought against them. 
The archbishop did not keep the news 
to himself. He had a copy of his state¬ 
ment on the subject nailed to the door 
of every church in the enormous diocese 
of Sao Paulo. This almost Lutheran 
gesture brought the country’s two lead¬ 
ing newspapers, O Jornal do Brasil and 
O Estado de Sko Paulo, to his support, 
and the provincial authorities announ¬ 
ced that they would hold an inquiry 
into the affair. 

The story follows a familiar pattern, 
It would be misleading to talk of a 
rift between church and state in 
Brazil, but an increasing number of 
Brazilian churchmen are openly critical 
of the arbitrary methods of the state 
security services. They have taken a 
moral, rather than a political, stand. 
There are bishops who are deeply com¬ 
mitted |K>litically, like Dom Helder 
Camara, the archbishop of Reclife and 
a persistent critic of the government, 
and—on the otlier side—Cardinal 
Agnelo Rossi, who has polemicised 
against what he calls “ the campaign 



of defamation launched against Brazil 
by certadn foreign newspapers.” Dom 
Helder gave a press confdJ-ence on 
Tuesday night in which he said that 
economic growth had to end in social 
justice. He added that, in fairness to 
Brazil, his country had “ no monopoly 
in political torture.” 

But the striking thing over the past 
year has been that the hierarchy as a 
body has become more outspoken. The 
last episcopal conference produced a 
document, known as the Brasilia Pas¬ 
toral, that was certainly no revolution¬ 
ary manifesto, but contained a few 
forceful phrases. The 158 bishops who 
signed the pastoral denounced the abuse 
of police powers and declared that 
“ the exercise of justice in Brazil is 
frequently violent.” They also praised 
the government for Its economic 
policies. The present conference may 
produce something more biting. The 
church’s “ Justice and Peace ” commit¬ 
tee has been keeping a running dossier 
on charges of police misbehaviour, and 
most of the bishops have come to 
accept the idea of social responsibility. 
As the archbishop of Rio Grande do 
Sul put it a few days ago, “ We cannot 
ignore the way men have to live. Our 
meeting is not taking place in the 
stratosphere.” 



Playing patience 


The Tupamaros are fond of playing 
a waiting game, and stealthy enough 
to keep some of their hostages safely 
in hiding /or more than six months. 
There has been a -stalemate in Uruguay 
since they kidnapped the British 
ambassador, Mr Geoffrey Jackson, last 
month. The government has stuck to 
its guns and refused to negotiate, and 
the guerrillas have declined to talk— 
apart from issuing a bald announce¬ 


ment that they were holding 
Jackson in a “ people’s prison.’’ 


Mr 

But 


some people’s hopes were raised last 


week when a note was found in the 


lavatory of a Montevideo bar that pur¬ 
ported to be a reply by the Tupamaros 
to a questionnaire drawn up by a BBC 
stringer. It is now agreed that the note 
is authentic. 


Apart from an extraordinai^ tir^e 
against British “ neo-colonialism in 
Uruguay, the note stated that the 
guerrillas were ready to negotiate. They 
have not announced any terms for the 
release of Mr Jackson, but they , hinted 
that they might be about to collude 
a deal for the return of another 


captive, the Brazilian consul. 


Sr Gomide, Sr Gomide’s wife has 
spent the time since he was captured 
last August raising a fund to pay his 
ransom, with dramatic and impas¬ 
sioned appearances on Brazilian tele¬ 
vision. A private deal might be possible 
if the Tupamaros stopp>ed trying to 
bring the Uruguayan government into 
the affair. But one of their conditions 
for Sr (Amide’s release -is that 
President Pacheco should promise not 
to renew his emergency powers when 
they expire on Saturday. 

The seabed _ 

Just too easy 

A treaty banning the “ emplanting or 
emplacing ” of nuclear weapons on 
the seabed more than 12 miles offshore 
was well received when it was signed 
on February nth. Mr Kosygin called 
it “ a positive act in international 
affairs,” and President Nixon said it 
was “ a modest but important step.” 
Some 67 countries, including America, 
Russia and Britain, have signed it ; 
only 22 need to ratify it for it to come 
into force. 

Why has it been so easy ? Because 
all it forbids is screwing nuclear 
weapons to the seabed—which is some¬ 
thing no one has yet wanted to do. 
Weapons fixed to the seabed are as 
vulnerable as those on land and much 
more expensive to install and maintain. 
The best way to put nuclear weapons 
to sea is in subinarine.s, but submarines 
are not covered by the ban. Nor are 
submarine-detection devices whose 
development has led to an underwater 
arms race with new types of sub¬ 
marine. Inspection—usually a stumbling 
block in arms control agreements— 
has been unusually easy to arrange. 
This is becau.se the ban applies or^ly 
outside the 12-mile limit. 

But even given the innocuousness of 
the treaty, there have been some 
notable absentees at the signing 
ceremonies. Some land-locked, non¬ 
nuclear countries like Switzerland, 
Afghanistan and Bolivia have been 
happy to sign away a potential they 
never had. But France and China have 
not. Nor have India and Israel, two 
potential nuclear powers. Some 
optiim'ists have seen the joint 
Russian-American sponsorship of the 
seabed treaty sB a good omen for the 
reopening of the strategic arms limita¬ 
tion talks in Vienna next month. 
But collaboration on such peripheral 
issues is no indication of how the super¬ 
powers will act where their vital 
interests are concerned. 
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Too many commissioners, 
too little action 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON. DC 


After seven months of trying to figure 
out what to do about the government 
agencies which regulate a number of 
basic industries, President Nixon 
has finally made public, but without 
his endorsement, the proposals of the 
Ash council for the reorganisation of 
those eternally criticised bodies. The 
Ash council (the President’s Advisory 
Council on Executive Organisation) is 
the same group that brought fortli the 
plan for consolidating eight of the 
present executive departments into four 
super-agencies to deal with natural 
resources, economic development, 
human resources and community 
development. 

Just why Mr Nixon decided to adopt 
tile council’s proposals where they 
dealt with major departments that are 
directly responsible to the President, 
and not immediately to adopt those 
dealing with the independent regulatory 
agencies, has not been made clear. 
Each set of changes would require con¬ 
gressional approval, which is by no 
means certain to be forthcoming in 
cither case. On the regulatory agencies, 
what Mr Nixon said was that he 
wanted to hear some public discussion 
before deciding which, if any, of the 
Ash recommendations to adopt. 

He may well have been influenced 
by the dissent of one of the council’s 
members, Mr F. R. Kappel, the retired 
chairman of the board of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Compjiny, 
who complained, among other things, 
that the council had made its recom¬ 
mendations on the regulatory agencies 
without hearing the views of any of the 
industries or companies which arc 
regulated. That this should be so is a 
little surprising in view of the members 
of the Ash council, who consist entirely 
of businessmen and their lawyers. Mr 
Roy Ash himself, the chairman, is the 
president of the giant industrial com¬ 


plex, Litton Industries. In fact, the 
closest thing to a non-businesjsman 
among the active members of the 
council was Mr John Connaliy, the 
new Secretary of the Treasury and 
former Governor of Texas, whose law 
practice involved him with half the 
great oil fortunes of his native state. 

Still, the regulatory agencies have 
such a large and immediate impact on 
the businesses which they regulate that 
it is understandable that Mr Nixon 
chose to wait before putting his own 
prestige and influence on the line in 
defence of the recommendations of the 
Ash council. Chief among these recom¬ 
mendations was a blunt and simple 
one : that the deficiencies for which 
these agencies have been criticised over 
the years—among them, lack of poli¬ 
cies that are either consistent or clear, 
excessive emphasis on detail and 
indefensible delays—are all traceable 
to one cause. That cause is their form 
of organisation itself, their existence as 
commissions, run by groups of co-equal 
commissioners, ranging from five to 11 
in number. 

This “ collegial ” form of organisa¬ 
tion, as the Ash council calls it, has 
left these agencies accountable neither 
to the President nor to CJongress and 
has made it difficult to get good men 


to serve as commissioners. The remedy, 
in the view of the council, is simple : 
reorganise most of the agencies under 
a single head. The council acknow¬ 
ledges that Congress intended to avoid 
concentration of power m any one pair 
of hands when it set up these agencies 
as multi-member commissions with the 
statutory requirement that at least two 
political parties be represented on 
them. By tradition different geographi¬ 
cal areas and different elements of the 
industry to be regulated also have 
“ their ” commissioners. 

But the failures of the regulatory 
agencies over the decades override 
these original considerations, the Ash 
council has concluded. It made a couple 
of exceptions. The Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission, whose responsi¬ 
bilities extend to nothing less important 
than what information the public shall 
receive over the airwaves, should con¬ 
tinue as a collegial commission. One- 
man rule here is potentially too 
dangerous, the Ash council said, and 
contented itself with proposing that the 
number of FCC commissioners should 
be reduced from seven to five. I’he 
new Federal Antitrust Board, to be 
created by removing antitrust functions 
from the Federal Trade Commission, 
should be a three-man operation, 
though not exactly a commission ; two 
of its members would be economists. 
Concurrent jurisdiction over antitrust 
matters would remain in the Justice 
Department under the Ash proposals. 

The Ash council makes a few other 
proposals for reorganisation of the 
regulatory agencies—for example, it 


The big seven 


Agency 

Founded 

Interstate Commerce 

Commission 

1887 

Federal Trade Commission 

1915 

Federal Power Commission 

1920 

Federal Communications 

Commission 

1934 

Securities and Exchange 
Commission 

1934 

Civil Aeronautics Board 

1938 

Federal Maritime Commission 

1961 


Regulatea Comnnie- 

elonars 

Railways, buses, road 
haulage, barges 11 

Trade practices and 
monopoly 5 

Electrical power. 

natural gas 6 

Telephone, telegraph. 

radio, television 7 

Securities and 

financial markets 5 

Civil aviation S 

Ocean shipping & 
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suggests a change in the system for 
judicial review of agency decisions 
affecting transport, securities and 
energy and power. But the creation 
of single , heads for most of these 
agencies is, essentially, the single string 
in its bow. Its omission of all discus¬ 
sion of some other problems which 
confront these agencies is truly sur¬ 
prising. 

For example, the council proposes 
that the regulatory' functions of the 
agencies which oversee transport should 
be consolidated ; these are the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
Federal Maritime Board. But nowhere 
does it even touch upon the question 
of whether each and every rate for 
every shipment of freight should con¬ 
tinue to be subject to regulation. Many 
students of transport have Jong thought 
that, if there were some degree of 
deregulation, competition between the 
various modes of transport could then 
be counted upon to assure reasonable 
charges to shippers. Several Presidents 
have made recommendations to that 
effect. But the Ash council does not 
even consider the possibility. 

Even if Mr Nixon deckles to recom¬ 
mend that most of these agencies be 
put under a single head, responsible 
to him, and even if Congress approves, 
it is a bit hard to see what the future 
pattern of regulation might be in 'the 
remaining life of the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration. The agency chairmen whom 
Mr Nixon has chosen have taken widely 
diflPering views of their responsibilities. 
Mr Nixon’s two choices for head of 
the Federal Trade Commission (first 
Mr Caspar Weinberger, whom the 
President subsequently made his deputy 
budget director, and then Mr Miles 
Kirkpatrick) have led the FTC to 
adopt a no-nonsense attitude toward 
false advertising and other practices 
damaging to consumers, even on the 
part rf the largest corporations. The 
man whom Mr Nixon put at the head 
of thfi. Federal Communications Com¬ 
mission, Mr Dean Burch, who seemed 
strongly pro-industry, has also turned 
out to be a vigorous regulator. 

At the other extreme, the Federal 
Power Commission, under Mr Nixon’s 
choice as chairman, Mr John Nassikas, 
has given the gas and electricity com¬ 
panies which it is supposed to fegulate 
pretty much what they said they* had to 
have. Somewhere in between stand 
such chairmen as Mr Secor Browne 
of. the Civil Aeronautics Board, whose 
about regulation seems tougher 
thaq,.Ac line his agency takes in 
pradtRp Nevertheless he has said no ” 
to so^e of the airlines’ requests to 


increase rates and reduce services. 

The Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission is the worst off of all. It suf¬ 
fered for two years under. Mr Hamer 
Budge, who sometimes appeared more 
interested in his afternoon golf game 
than in trying to deal with bank¬ 
ruptcies and other problems in the 
brokerage business. Now the new chair¬ 
man whom Mr Nixon has chosen has 
run into trouble which is delaying his 
confirmation by the Senate and which 
may prevent his ever succeeding Mr 
Budge. The nominee, Mr William 
Casey, a New York tax lawyer with no 


What can you do w'hen the President 
of the United States ask-s you a 
favour ? You can say no. The leaders 
of 17 trade unions representing 3 
million workers in the building indus¬ 
try let tlie President know this week 
that they could not devise a sdieme of 
their own to hold down wages. A 
month ago Mr Nixon had asked the 
leaders of both the unions and the 
building industry to work out a volun¬ 
tary plan by February i8th to stop 
the inflationary rise of wages and 
prices in the building industry. The 
builders agreed to limit their profits 
if the union would limit its wage 
demands. But the union leaders felt 
that to make such a promise would 
infuriate their members, who like to 
be known (whether they wear them 
or not) as hard hats. Not only did 
the union headers fail to offer a plan 
of their own but they declared that 
they would fight any proposal by the 
President which applied to the con¬ 
struction industry alone. 

Mr Nixon may be forced to swallow 
many of his soleifm words about the 
ineffectiveness of wage and price 
freezes. If it is the only way to/ put a 
stop to the drastic rise of construction 


background in the securities business, 
turtle out to have becjp the •defchdant 
in two court cases. One Involving a 
charge of plagiarism against him and 
the other a charge of an illegal sale 
of unregistered stock—an alleged viola¬ 
tion of tlie very securities legislation 
that he would, as SEC chief, be charged 
with enforcing. Both cases were settled 
out of court, but the disclosure of 
their existence by the press is embarras¬ 
sing to the Administration, which does 
not appear to have taken adequate 
care to ensure that its choice was 
beyond reproach. 


workers’ wages, he may be willing to 
do so. For the construction industry 
accounts for 10 to 14 per cent of the 
gross national product. A rise in home- 
'building is underway at last and the 
Administration is counting on the 
building boom to help the national 
economic recovery. If construction 
workers’ wages rise by anything like 
last year’s 11.9 per cent, the boom 
could collapse. The President could 
impose a wage and price freeze on 
construction or on a wider segment 
of industry by edict; he has the power 
to do so under a law which was pressed 
upon him last year by the Democrats 
or under an older law passed at the 
time of the Korean War. 

The average wage increa.ses won last 
year by building trade union workers 
were twice those won by factory 
workers in other labour contracts nego¬ 
tiated in 1970. Their average hourly 
wage last month was $6.37. Some 
plumbers mak? as much as $10 an 
hour. Such figures infuriate workers in 
other trades, a fact which in turn 
makes the hard hats bitter. They may 
get high hourly wages—but only when 
they work. They get no sick leave 
nor paid holidays nor are they pro- 


Hard hats, hard feelings 



Plumbers' chief (on President's left) looks stonier than the builders 
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New lam* 


$25,000,000 

International Standard Electric Corporation 

SV4% Sinking: Fund Debentures due 1986 


Kahn, Lo^b & Co. 


LaiardFreresftCo. 


Alfemene Sink Nederland N.V. American Eipreti Securities S.A. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andreiens Bank A/S JoBni Baer Interaatinnal 

UaltoS 

Banca Commerdale Italiana Banca Nazionale del LsToro Banco Ambroiiano Banco di Roma/Commerzbank AG/Crddit Lyonnaii Bank of America SA 


Bank of London & South America Bank Meet & Hope N.V. Bankers Trust International Bankbans Friedrich Sbrnm KGaA Bnnqne BIjtk & Qe 

Liailtcd Llatlsd 

Banqne de Bmzelles S.A. Banqne Enrop^enne de Tokyo Banqne GMrale do Lnxembonrf S.A. Banque de I’lndocbine Banqne Intemationnle k Lnxembenrg S.A. 
Banqne Lambert'Lnxembonrg S. A. Banqne Lambert S.C.S. Banqne Rationale de Paris Banqne de Nenllize, ScUumberger, Mallet Banqne de Paris at des Pajs-Bat 
Banqne Rothschild Banqne de Suez et de I’Union des Nines Banqne de TUniOn Enropdenne Banqne derUttionParisienM-C.F.C.B. B a n q ne Wems et Cie 

Baring Brothers & Co., Bayeruche Hypotbeken-nnd Wechsel-Bank Bayerisebe Vereinsbank Job. Berenberg, Gosiler & Co. Beifens Privatbank 

UmltMl 

Berliner Bank Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft-Frankteer Bank Bnrkhardt ft Co. GnnnarBiluiftCo. A/S CaienofeftCo. 

AkiUuEMalUchaft 

Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse La Compagnie Finanddre CompagmeLnxemboorgeoisede Banqne S.A. Continental Bank SA CiddkCommeickdde France 

Crddit Indnstriel d’Alsace et de Lorraine Crddit Indnstriel et Commercial CrMt Snbse (Bahamas) Cre^tanstalt-Bankrerria Credilo HaBano 

Den Danske Landmandsbank Rkbard Dans ft Co. The Deltec Banking Corporation Dentsebe Bank Dentsche Girosentrale -Deutsche Koanmnalbaak- 

BankUra Llmltad AktlantaMlIsAalt 

Dresdner Bank Effectenbank-Warbnrg Enramerica International Fellesbaakea A/S Flnocor First Chica|0 

AkManiaaallackaft AktiantaMlIaohaft Limllad LlMltoe 

Fleming, Snez, Brown Brothers Antony Gibbs ft Sons Girozentrale nnd Bank der Ssterrcichischen SpaHussea GSteborgi Bank 

UmlUd Umltad AktIwifaaaliMkaft 

Gutzwiller, Knrz, Bnngener Securities Hambros Bank R. Hcnriqnes jr. Hessische Landesbank Hill Samnel ft Co. HoUandacheBsHk-UiieN.V. 

Llikllad LlBltad -Giroaaatrala- Uailtod 

W. E. Hutton Underwriting Kaasallis-Osake-Paakki Kjebenhavns Handelsbank Kleiawort, Benson (Europe) SA. Kre^etSank N.V. 


Bank Mees ft Hope N.V. 


Baakhans Friedrich Simon KGaA 


Banqne Blytk ft Oe 


Dresdner Bank Elfectenbank-Warburg Enramei 

AkManiaaallackaft AktiantaMlIaohaft 

Fleming, Snez, Brown Brothers Antony Gibbs ft Sons 

UmlUd Umllad 

Gntzwiller, Knrz, Bnngener Securities Hambros Bank R. Hen 

Llikllad LlBltad 

W. E. Hutton Underwriting Kaasallis-Osake-Paakki K 

Llinll*d 

Kredietbank S.A. Lnxembonrgeoise Kahn, Loeb ft Co. International 


Enramerica International Fellesbaakea A/S Flnoca 

LimIUd 

Ions Girozentrale nnd Bank der Ssterrcichischen SpaHussea 

Aktl«NfaMllMkaft 

R. Hcnriqnes jr. Hessische Landesbank Hill Samnel ft Co. 

-GiroaaBtr«l«- LlMltod 
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tec ted from the seasonal vagaries of 
construction. They work on average 
only 1,400 hours a year, while the 
national average for a manufacturing 
worker is 2,000 hours a year. More¬ 
over, the hard hats feel they have 
been unfairly saddled with too much 
blame for the 9 per cent rise in building 
costs last year ; there have been sharp 
increases in the costs of materials, land 
and bank loans too. 

The Administration would pearly 
love to see the construction industry 
engage in regional bargaining as a step 
toward stabilising wage demands. As 
things stand, the industry is highly 
fragmented and bargaining is , con¬ 
ducted on a city-by-city basis. Local 
union leaders vie with those in neigh¬ 
bouring cities to offer the best wages 
and workers can go out on strike in 
one city and commute by car to a 
job in another until their demands are 
met. The recent boom in construction 
of factories and offices (which has now 
levelled off) also produced a shortage 
of skilled labour which drove the rates 
up and the unions themselves have 
kept wages high by keeping their ranks 
lean—^and white. Last week the unions 
said they would oppose a new federal 
regulation that would require them to 
enrdl a specified cjuota of non-white 
workers as apprentices. 


Black victory 

It may not be long before cities are 
ordered to. provide equal services for 
their black and white residents if 
unequal treatment is the result of racial 
discrimination. Cities may be required 
to do so even though such discrimina¬ 
tion was not delib^te. In a major 
victory for civil rights lawyers, a 
southeni federal court has ruled that 
it' cot|^ find no “compelling state 


interests “ to justify the disparity in 
the municipal services provided.for the 
1,500 blacks and the 1,000 whites in 
the small town of Shaw in Mississippi. 
In a mass of statistical evidence it was 
shown that the white residents had a 
near-monopoly of the drainage, the 
street lighting, the fire protection and 
the traffic control. Consequently the 
court has ordered the town authorities 
to redress the balance. 

If this ruling stands up to appeal and 
is accepted by the Supreme Court, 
it may prove as revolutionary as the 
federal law against discrimination in 
education. It may also prove as tortuous 
to apply and to enforce. In Shaw the 
situation is clear-cut. In the large 
northern cities much will become 
clouded and confused. Proving inequal¬ 
ity on the basis of race alone will be 
a problem of gigantic proportions. 
Where, for instance, is the dividing line 
Ixjtween racial discrimination and dis¬ 
crimination on the basis of income ? 
Arc affluent neighbourhoods entitled 
to better services if they pay extra for 
them ? (In Shaw the services were paid 
for out of a general fund, not from a 
si>ecial assessment on the better off.) 
Should poor whites have equal 
service also ? 

No doubt some people will argue 
that the most deprived areas, such as 
the ghettoes, should get even better 
services—^better healtli care, better 
education, better crime protection, 
better recreation facilities—not just 
equal ones, to bring them up to the 
level of the richer neighbourhoods. A 
case filed recently in Washington, DC, 
promises to widen the whole debate. 
The city and federal authorities are 
charged with providing inferior facil¬ 
ities—^housing, transport, rubbish collec¬ 
tion, education—in the Anacostia area. 
The municipal authorities, headed by a 
black mayor, are unlikely to be guilty 
of racial discrimination, but this does 
not make the sufferings of the blacks 
in Anacostia easier to bear. 


Numbers game 

Few economists become 'the talk of 
Washington overnight, but this is what 
has happened to Mr Arthur Laffer, a 
30-year-old who left the University of 
Chicago to become chief economist to 
Mr George Schultz, the influential 
director of the Office of Management 
and Budget. Some newspaper accounts 
bave sugge^fted that it was Mr Schultz, 
not tlie President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, who was responsible for its 
forecast that the gross national product 
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this year would reach the dazzling total 
of $1,065 billion, some $15 billion to 
$20 billion higher than the forecast of 
most private economists, and that Mr 
Schultz in turn leaned heavily on an 
econometric model produced by his 
chief economist. This model is 
extremely simple—it takes only four 
indicators into account—^but even more 
controversial is Mr Laffer’s belief that 
an increase in the money supply prod¬ 
uces an instantaneous and permanent 
rise in production, without any of the 
tiresome lags postulated by even 
the most ardent of the established 
monetarists. # 

Mr Laffer’s model is said to have 
predicted exactly the gnp figure 
embraced by the council and, if it turns 
out to have been right, he may share 
the credit, although members of the 
GEA were calling for a strong expan¬ 
sionary policy as far back as October. 
Meanwhile, however. Dr McCracken 
and Mr Schultz have been having to 
defend themselves against Democratic 
chaises that they will be proved wrong 
—that their policies are inadequate to 
reduce unemployment much or to re¬ 
strain inflation. Mr Gardner Ackley, 
the Democrats’ economic spokesman, 
and a former chainnan of the CEA, 
has called for far more stimulus from 
the budget and for the revival of a 
voluntary incomes policy. 

Congress’s Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee has been equally sceptical if less 
analytical. Mr Proxmire, its Democratic 
chairman, has accused the Administra¬ 
tion of “ crystal-gazing.” He demanded 
the breakdown of the forecast, by 
sectors of the economy, which this 
year was omitted from the Economic 
Report. When Mr McCracken produced 
it, with the reservation that he had 
less faith in these detailed figures than 
in the general projection for the gnp, 
Mr Proxmire found them “ unbelieve- 
able,” especially the forecast that 
.personal consumption would increase 
by $58 billion during the year. He 
remained unconvinced by Mr Mc¬ 
Cracken’s argument that this was 
perfectly feasible if personal income 
continued to rise and the portion which 
consumers have been saving dropped 
from 7.3 per cent of income to 6.9 
per cent. Even this would be well 
above the average for the past 25 
years. A much mgre important question 
is how far the central bank will co¬ 
operate in keeping up the growth in 
the money su|>ply. By the end of the 
week Dr Arthur Bums, the chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, who was 
scheduled to testify on Friday, may 
have provided some clues. 
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In Lockheed's 
shoes _ 

Washington,. DC 
Politics, economics and mortalit)^ com¬ 
bine in exposing the aerospace industry 
to a degree of hardship that would 
have been unbelievable five years ago. 
Partly because of a series of successes 
in landing aerospace defence contracts 
in the buoyant middle 1960s, the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation finds 
itself hinder man on the sledge today 
with the wolves close at its heels. The 
contracts were on a new fixed-price 
basis which included development and 
production in a single package, a con¬ 
cept that was not taken very seriously 
at the time by the contractors, since 
the precedents for renegotiating prices 
with the Department of Defence were 
ample and reassuring. Since then, how¬ 
ever, Congress has grown harsh and 
vigilant al>out cost overruns. The 
federal government found itself 
strapped for money. The banks grew 
less sanguine about the growth pros¬ 
pects of the aerospace industry and its 
civilian customers, the airlines, got into 
money difficulties themselves. Things 
will get worse before they get better. 
Defence industry generally has just lost 
two great patrons, Senator Russell and 
Representative Mendel Rivers, each of 
whom is succeeded bv a man (Senator 
Ellender on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, Mr Hebert on the Armed 
Services Committee of the House of 
Representatives) inclined to examine 
defence procurement costs with a fishy 
eye. 

Under its present board chairman, 
Mr Daniel Haughton, Lockheed’s 
chosen way out of a tight corner has 
always been to advance. Once com¬ 
mitted to some huge “ total-package ” 
contracts with the armed services (the 
biggest of which, that for the enormous 
C-5A military transport aircraft, was 
to bring the biggest of American 
defence contractors close to ruin) Mr 
Haughton decided in 1968 to assure 
Lockheed’s future in civil aviation by 
building the Tristar (L-ioii) airbus 
with its Rolls-Royce engine. To finance 
the enterprise Lockheed raised rather 
large loans from a consortiunv of 24 
banks—the totals mentioned are 
between $350 million and $400 million 
—a good deal of which it was then 
[^Kged to lay out in support of 
the G-5A military transport, pending 
the day when it might get its money 
back for that from the government. 
Iliese bold forward moves were made 
it the beginning of a period of price 



Up and away for ^ 1 

and wage inflation like of'Which, 
though commonplace in Britain, had 
not been seen in the United States 
since the Korean war. 

All the costs went through the ceil¬ 
ing, the C-5A became a congressional 
and national scandal and the climate of 
opinion towards defence spending went 
sour. The C-5A order was cut back 
from 120 aircraft to 81, the Admini¬ 
stration found it necessary to insist 
that Lockheed should itself absorb as a 
loss $200 million of the cost overrun 
on the G-5A contract and the company, 
accepting this ruling on February ist 
for want of any alternative course, 
found itself in a condition in which 
its cash liabilities exceeded the value 
of its assets. On the next day Rolls- 
Royce told Lockheed of its decision to 
ask for a receiver because of its inability 
to fulfil the engine contract for the 
Lockheed Tristar. 

“ Lockheed’s fate,” commented 
Business Week magazine, “ probably 
lies somewhere between bankruptcy 
and nationalisation.” If the former, it 
will have plenty of company. Mr 
Haughton, an industrial leader of un¬ 
surpassed devotion and inexhaustible 
energy, is prudent in his rashness. Not 
only was Rolls-Royce on its fixed-price 
contract, it also had to finance a 
company, Air Holdings, which would 
accept a degree of responsibility for 
selling 50 Trlstars to non-American 
buyers out of an anticipated production 
run of 350. As for the other, American, 
sul^ontractors, not all may have been 
on fixed price, but they were given 
contracts which deferred payment for 
their work until delivery of the com¬ 
pleted aircraft began and they were 
told to cost for a run of 350, a figure 
unlikely to be reached. The order book 
stands now at 178, on paper—the real 
figure /being appreciably lower and no 
new orders having been brought in 
since August. 

Of the 178 firm orders that are 
claimed, 44 come from Trans World 
Airlines, 79 from three domestic United 
States operators* and five from middle¬ 
men. The remaining «so are booked in 
the name of Air Holdings. Eleven or 


ordeiJh ' 

teu froip, .AJf 
poiMobly two 
tire real firm 

Mstna' tq be not but 139 br 140. 

It i$ not apparent how the vei^uiie 
be made to 

dllbne support a hi^er)^engi 
On the otbet’, by calUngVi^ 
whole off .Loc^eed 

render itself , liable to penU^ paying 
to its'a;irUhe cuslomeii^l.Whi^Mt^Ts 
obvioudy in no position to pay^ VWiat 
would be the cost of the third' cOunxii 
redesigning the Tristar to take one of 
the two suitable American en^pes, has 
still not been established in more than 
the vaguest terms. 

No wonder Mr Haughtortj struggling 
to stave off a bankruptcy and recon¬ 
struction of Lockheed, takes ' the 
position that the British Government 
must come to the rescue—or, in hiS 
words, “assure the parties that it will 
do whatever is necessary to support 
the programme through to a successful 
operation over the next twenty years.” 
There is not much else hfe could say. 
The expectation persists, in spite of 
what ministers declare in the 
Gommons, that the British Government 
will do something and the signs are 
that the Administration shares this 
expectation. It has not indulged, as 
some British papers reported, in any 
threats and is not likely to do so : big 
as the Lockheed crisis is, it does not 
justify souring the whole relationship 
between the two governments. 


Changing court 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON. DC 

Gendy but perceptibly the Supreme 
Court is edging int^ a new^ tpore 
conservative mood. The Courts resumes 
on Monday after 4 recess,, of four 
weeks. Most of thif ttjrm’&Milecisipnr 
are still to pome, but already the ^ 
dence is that a newtlock of- 
forming around thO Cl^f Jjy 
Warren Burger. , ^ \ 

The trend since the, term star^ in 
October has not been wholly uniform. 
For one thing, some 10 nrillion 
18-year-olds gained the right to vote 
for President m 1972. For another, em¬ 
ployers were told that they could not 
refuse to hire a woman just because she 
had young children at home. > But, in 
the main, the drift has been to the 
right. Mothers on pubjlic assistancp>^ 
criminal defendants and opponent .or 
the Vietnapa war fe^ve alL;$ust^ed 
setbacks. Radical .,c&id 4 ents Vho diu 
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Minnesota twins: Burger (centre), Biackmun (standing far right) 


rupt their trial proceedings have been 
warned to expect little sympathy when 
their appeals reach the highest court. 

'I’he newest member of the Court, 
Justice Harry Biackmun, best exempli¬ 
fies the difference of mood. Last May, 
when Ju^ice Biackmun confided at the 
hearing on his nomination that his 
youngest daughter referred to him 
privately as “ the old crock,*’ even 
liberal Senators chuckled appre¬ 
ciatively. His quiet affirmation of a 
faith in “ little people “ and “ a sensi¬ 
tivity to their problems *’ carried con¬ 
viction and disarmed Senators who had 
fiercely opposed President Nixon*^ two 
earlier nominees for the seat, Judge 
Haynsworth and Judge Carswell, as 
insensitive readtionaries. Mr Blackmun’s 
nomination was approved unanimously. 

But when he produced his first 
written opinion for a majority of the 
Court on January 12th, Justice Biack¬ 
mun displayed the view of public 
assistance, and of the plight of the jjoor, 
of an old-fashioned conservative. Wel¬ 
fare assistance, he said, is like charity : 

One who dispenses purely private 
charity naturally has an interest m and 
cxj>ccts to know how his charitable 
funds are utilised and put to work. The 
public, when it i« the provider, rightly 
expects the same. 

He concluded that officials might 
properly cut off relief to mothers who 
refused to "admit case-workers into 
their homes to ^see where the public 
n\oney ^as ^ing. 

Mr Blackmun’s voting pattern shows 
a striking reseriiWance to that of Chief 
Justice Bui^er,‘ a fellow Minnesotan and 
lifelong friend who has also been his 
paitron on occasion. Together they have 
done their best to shorten the Court’s 
reach an(L When they failed, they com« 
plained testy dissenting opinions. 
They hel^d to produce the majority 
that refused to consider a suit by the 
state of Massachusetts to test the 
legality of the Vietnam war. They were 
minority, 4 to 5, when the Court 
upheld the lowering 6f the nrinimufn 


voting age to 18 in presidential and 
congressional elections. 

On the point that mainly exercised 
Mr Nixon in his election campaign, 
the softness of the Court in matters of 
criminal justice, two major reversals of 
the trend were produced by a majority 
centred around the Chief Justice. One 
ruling authorises trial judges to accept 
pleas of guilty from defendants who 
protest their innocence and who have 
pleaded guilty solely to avoid a trial 
and a harsher sentence. The second 
ruling gives prosecutors more power to 
offer as evidence statements made out 
of court which the defendant has little 
means of challenging. 

Mr Nixon’s two appointees to the 
Court have voted together so far this 
term in 25 decisions out of 27. Their 
effectiveness may perhaps be measured 
by the fact that only two occasions 
found them both on the losing side. I'he 
first was over the right of 18-year-olds 
to vote for President. The second was 
when the Court struck down a Wiscon¬ 
sin law that permitted the police chief 
of a small town to post in the taverns 
as an “ excessive drinker ** (and there¬ 
fore not to be served) the name of a 
divorced lady who, in the view of the 
police chief, would be better off at 
home. 

The Court found the lady’s com¬ 
plaint legitimate. But Justice Burger 
thought it <txx) trivial to deserve the 
attention of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and in a dissenting 
opinion set forth his belief in judicial 
restraint. Even though the Wisconsin 
law seemed “ unwise,** he wrote, the 
Supreme Court, “ with an abundance of 
important work to do,** should have 
deferred to the state courts of Wiscon¬ 
sin. Although Mr Biackmun was the 
only other Justice to sign Mr Burger’s 
opinion, the idea in it seems, to be 
catching on. The Court’s senior mem¬ 
ber, Mr Justice Black, expressed the 
same feeling during the recess when 
he refused to interfere with 'the rules 
about boys* haircuts in a high schooL 


Washing water 

A whole generaition of housewives was 
brought lip to beUeve that the whiter 
the wash, the cleaner the laundry. Now 
they and the detergent industry arc 
having to change their ideas. The new 
message is that the greyer the wash, 
the healthier the environment. Two of 
the substances in detergents which 
made clothing extra clean, phosphates 
and enzymes, the “ miracle ’’ ingre¬ 
dient which removed stains, are under 
heavy attack. Environmentalists are 
blaming phosphates fdr fouling rivers 
and lakes. They cause stagnation by 
accelerating the growth of algae and 
water weeds, which use up the oxygen 
in the water. Enzymes are believed to 
be a danger to the health of the 
workers in detergent factories if not to 
the consumers themselves. 

So anxious have housewives become 
about enzymes that sales of the deter¬ 
gents which contain them have been 
falling badly. Two of the largest manu¬ 
facturers, Procter and Gamble Com¬ 
pany and Lever Brothers Company, 
have now stopped using them in two 
of their leading brands, Tide and Drive. 
Colgate-Palmolive and other com¬ 
panies are likely to follow suit. This 
move out of enzymes is a major one. 
But a ban on phosphate.s, which are 
contained to a greater or lesser extent 
in nearly all detergents and household 
cleaners, would be an even greater blow. 

Several state and local governments 
have already moved against phos¬ 
phates; one county in New York State 
has even said that it wants them 
eliminated this year. The industry 
claims that such a timetable is un¬ 
realistic. The federal government is 
also active. The Federal Trade 
Commission will hold hearings in the 
spring on its proposal that manufac¬ 
turers of detergents should print warn¬ 
ings against the risk of pollution on all 
their packaging and in their advertising. 

Finding a substitute for phosphates 
is no easy task. Such old-fashioned 
products as soap fkdees are no answer, 
say the large manufacturers, in these 
days of symhetic fibres and moderii 
washing machines which are designed 
specially to take detergents. The manu¬ 
facturers have ^Iso had to abandon 
the idea of using the chemical NTA as 
a replacement for phosphates because 
it was discovered that it caused birth 
defects in animals, but this was not 
before Procter and Gamble had ordered 
large new supplies of the substance. But 
smaller firms are more flexible. 





KLM’s 747B's are the same 
size as any other 74 7B. 

Same number of improvements. 
Same comfort. Possibly, 
even the same movies. But the 
difference is us.' 

KLM. 

Our care, our reliability, our 
service. In the air, our service 
has made us famous. On the 
ground we treat you as well as in 

the air. 

KLM’s special kind of ground 
service. A helping hand. 

A friendly smile from someone 
who speaks your language. 
Someone who has time to be 
helpful. You find it any place 
you find KLM. 

But just because we’re the 
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don’t take us for granted. 
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Tl advanced engineering in action IA 
series of investigations at the Chal- 
font Technological Centre of The 
British Aluminium Co Ltd in 
Buckinghamshire is concerned with 
matchingthepropertiesof aluminium 
to customers' needs. Two aspects of 
the work, described here, illustrate 
the advanced technology necessary 
in 'tailoring' aluminium. 

Optimisation of cast structure 

For a material scheduled for a critical 
application, there is need for control over 
cast structure since the pattern of seg¬ 
regation and grain size distribution set up 
by the casting process can persist through 
to the final fabricated product. 
Semi-continuous casting is standard 
practice in the industry and, unless the 
melt is inoculated or grain-refined to 
produce a fine-grained equiaxed struc¬ 
ture, the process has an inherent tendency 
to grow massive columnar crystals. 

In the casting operation, the surface of the 
cast material is heavily chilled Within a 
water-cooled casting die. This forms a 
shell containing liquid metal which is 
subsequently frozen by direct impinge¬ 
ment of the cooling medium onto this 
solidified skin. The rate pf heat extraction 
controls both the solute segregation and 
the size and distribution of second phase 
precipitate particles. 

Studies of the mechanisms underlying 
this process have been undertaken in the 
laboratory and on pilot scale and have 
called for the applicati 9 n of a wide range 
of disciplines. 

T‘he elucidation of the heat-transfer 
mechaniSm lnvolved physicists and 
mathematicians, and the use of mathe¬ 
matical models and computer techniques, 
^he design of casting equipment and 
associated water cooling devices called 
^or highly skilled engineers and the 
Application of water modelling; and. 
studies into the effect of variation in 
-dating parameters on metallurgical struc- 

Mirrograph of path of stress corrosion crack in 
partially rccrystallised e)frfu5ion 


ture demanded a full range of metallurgical 
expertise. 

This approach to semi-continuous casting 
has made possible better control of the 
essential structural features in the casting. 
This in turn has led to the development 
of products with improved surface ap¬ 
pearance after etching or anodising, and 
to the improved control of the forming 
quality of the metal in customers' 
processes. 

Al-Zn-Mg alloys 

Alloys of the Al-Zn-Mg system are 
becoming increasingly recognised as 
valuable general engineering materials. 



Ej^perimentisf casting facility at 

British Aluminium's Technological Centre. 


The medium strength alloys, with proof 
strengths up to 30 ton$/sq in, are readily 
weldable and have pronounced natural 
age-hardening characteristics. However, 
if produced without careful compositional 
or production control, they may be 
susceptible to stress corrosion cracking. 
The Technological Centre of British 


Aluminium has contributed extensively 
over a number of yqars ta bffsic research 
in this field. Using mainly optical and 
electron, microscope techniques, studies 
have led to a good understanding of the 
hardening mechanism and the effect of 
variation in composition or processing 
schedule on structure and properties. 

In one particular application, the research 
provided the basis for development of 
a material for air-transportable military 
bridges. This had the necessary weldability 
and age-hardening characteristics but 
with freedom from stress corrosion in 
both the welded and unwelded conditions. 
The work has now been extended to the 
production df alloys for engineering 
applications in the civil field: 

The progressive development of these 
Al-Zn-Mg alloys shows how the appli¬ 
cation of basic , materials science can 
help to eliminate weak points in other¬ 
wise attractive materials—once again 
'tailoring' properties to meet user 
requirements. 

This chaltenging work is just one 
example of the many types of 
fundamental and applied research 
undertaken throughout Tl a £300 
million group of over 100 companies 
producing both ihdMftrial and 
consumer goods. 
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TMi Advertisement compiles wifh the requirenwtts of the Cefuncilt^The Stodo^ch/m^e^Utndsm^ond doesnQt constiti^ 'dh inettat^iotl^ Public to subscribe for or 
purchase any of the Loan, Perntistflon to deal In and quotation for the Coanhaebeah gran^ by the Council ^The Stock Ifytchange, London, 

$30,000,000 

RAND SELECTION CORPORATION 

LIMITED 

6 V 2 per cent. Convertible Loan 1986 

L'onveriihle nnor after 1st September, 1971 at Rand 11 ■ 75 per ihare (equivalent tn U.S. S 16'45 per share) into shares of 50 cents each of Rand Selection Corporation Limited 

ISSUE PRICE too PER CENT. 


The Loan has been subscribed and offered for sale by .— 


N. N. Rothschild & Sons 

Limited 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 


Deutsche Bank 

Aktlenfeaellachnft 

Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 

Limited 

Barclays Bank DCO 


The Sale of the Loan has been underwritten by, among others •— 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. American Express Securities S.A. American IJ RS Corporation 

A. E. Ames & Co. Limited Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andresens Bank A/S Arnliold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 
Julius Baer International Limited Rankers Trust International Limited Bankhaus Friedrich Simon K.C.a.A. 

Bank of lAindon & South America Limited Bank iVlees & Hope N.V. Banque de Bruxelleii S.A. 

Banque Francaise du Commerce Exterieiir Bank Generale du Luxenibourji S.A. Banque de rindochinc 

Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Louis-Dreyfus ct Cie 

Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Neudize, Schlumbetter. Mallet Banque Rothschild 

Banque de Suez et de riJnion des Mines Banque de ITInion Europeenne Banque de TUnion Parisicnne—‘C.F.C.R. 
Rarinit Brothers & Co., Limited Bayerische Vereinsbank Joh. Berenherit, Gossler & Co. 

Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft-^ Frankfurter Bank Gunnar B#bn & Go. A/S Burkhardt & Co. Burnham & Company 
Cazenove & Co. Charter Consolidated Limited Christiania Bank OjS[ Krcditkasse Commerzbank G / Credit Lyonnais 
La Compagnie Financiere Continental Bank S.A. Creditanstalt-Bankverein Credit Commercial de France 

Credit Suisse (Bahamas) Limited Den Danske Landmandsbank The Deltec Ranking Cxirporation Limited 

Deutsche Girozentrale -Deutsche Kommimalbank- Dewaay, fAirtvriendt International S.A. Dillon, Read Overseas Corporation 
Dresdner Bank Aktiengescllschaft Euramerica International Limited The First Boston Corporation 

FlenuMig, Suez, Brown Brothers Limited FNCR Eurosecurities S.A. Girozentrale und Bank dcr bsterreichischen Sparkassen A.G. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Greenshields Incorporated Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungener Securities Limited Hambros Bank Limited 
R. Henriques, Jr. Hill Samuel & Co. Limited E. F. Hutton and Company Inc. International Pacific Corporation Limited 
Kansallis-Osake-Pankki Kidder, Peabody & Co. Incorporated Ki#benhavns Handelsbank Klcinwort, Benson Limited 
Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Ixieb & Cp. International Lazard Brothers & Co., Limited 

Lazard Fr^res & Cie Lazard Freres & Co. I^hman Brothers Incorporated Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Manufacturers Hanover Limited McLeod. Youngs Weir & Company Limited Merck, Finck & Co. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Securities Underwriter Limited B. Metzler seel. Sohn & Co. Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 
Samuel Montagu ft Co. Limited Morgan ft Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenfell ft Co. Limited 

Nesbitt, Thomson Limited New Court Securities Corporation Den Norske Creditbank Sal. Oppenheim ir. ft Cie. 
Osterreichische Landerbank A.G,^ Paribas Corporation Pierson, Heldring ft Pierson Privatbanken i Kjobenhavn 
Salomon Brothers Sehoeller k Co. J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. Limited Singer ft Friedlander Limited 
Skandinaviska Banken Smith, Barney ft Co. Incorporated Societh I.ombarda di Investimenti Mobiliari S.p^A. 

Societk Nazionale Svilnpjbo ' Socidt^ Generale Societe G^n^rale de Banque Stockholms'Enskilda Bank 

Straus§, Turnbull & Co..,. Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) Limited Swiss Italian Banking (^rporation > 

C. G. Trinkaus Vereinsbank in Hamburg M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz ft Co,^ S. G. Warbur^ft Co. Limited 
Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale White, Weld ft Co. Limited Wood Gandy Securities Limited 


‘^U iSirticotarsof the Lotn are available In the Exchange Telegriph and Moodlea Statistical Services and may be obtained until tOth March, 1971, fYom:— 


■a 


Rowe ft Pitman, Woolgate House, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2 . 
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The public Frost: tip of an iceberg 


The man in the farmer's 
mask _ 

ROBERT FROST: 

THE YEARS OF TRIUMPH, 1915-1938 

By Lawrance Thompson. 

Jonathan Cape. 764 pages. £ 5 . 

... , c _ 

Who would have thought that Robert 
Frost’s reputation would owe so much 
to a biographer ? Frost had a long life, 
much of it spent in the public eye. The 
square-faced, handsome farmer from 
New Hampshire was lionised by depart¬ 
ments of English literature throughout 
academia and he repaid their adulation 
by—so it seemed—revealing himself. 
There he stood on the lecture platform, 
with his poet’s simplicity, his farmer’s 
freshness. “ I’d like to say a poem,” 
he would begin, and all the back-biting, 
nit-picking, city-bred scholars in the 
audience would squirm in self-reproach. 

It was all a fraud. Professor 
Lawrance Thompson of Princeton 
University, the man chosen by Frost 
as his biographer, has produced the 
second of his projected series of three 
volumes on Frost’s life, and, like the 
first volume, it is a thorough, kindly, 
careful expos^ of the monster that lay 
beneath the mask. Frost was malig¬ 
nantly neurotic, a gossip and^self-pitier 
who neglected his family, betrayed his 
friends and gave scant service to the 
universities that gave him generous 
salaries to be poet ii> residence. The 
actual labour of fanning the bleak New 
England hills—the manifest content 
of much of his poetry—he left to his 
family. He took what he could get apd 
repaid it poorly. His own daughter 


would not give him houseroom after 
his wife died (Mrs Frost’s death was 
caused, in part, by his insistence in 
living in a first-floor flat even though 
she had had heart attacks and was not 
supposed to climb stairs). Like so many 
others, Frost was determined to make 
life repay him for an unhappy child¬ 
hood, and when life obliged, he 
demanded that it pay and pay again. 

This second volume begins with 
Frost’s return from England in 1915 
and ends with his wife’s death in 1938. 
Frost had gone to England at the age 
of 38, with his wife and children, a 
failure as a poet and a farmer. He 
returned to the United States to find 
that his volume of poems “ North of 
Boston ” won him swift recognition as 
one of the best of the new American 
poets. His fame rose steadily from 
then on. 

The pose was a fraud, undoubtedly, 
but the poetry was not. Frost was quite 
right to feel unappreciated by much of 
the American intelligentsia, for they 
failed him on two criteria which should 
never be applied to a poet—his pre¬ 
occupation with personal rather than 
political matters and the colloquialism 
of his idiom. In lines such as “ Whose 
woods these are I think I know,” Frost 
managed to use simple language to 
make a bridge between his inner tur¬ 
moil and the outer world which seemed 
at times very remote. Had he not been 
able to create in this way, he might 
have become insane (as his sister did) 
and even carried out some of the 
murderous fantasies with which he 
revenged himself on his enemies. By 
revealing how Close to madness Frost 
came Professor Thompson has 
enhanced the true achievement, and 
meaning of Frost’s poetry. 

Cardinal sums _ 

THE VATICAN FINANCES 
By Corrado Palienbarg. 

Peter Owen. 183 peges. £2.78. 

m I . . i, I . .. » 

Is the Vatican too rich or too poor 
for its spiritual good ? The Vatican 
authori,ri^ have long realised that, the 
best way of coping with this question 
is to withhold the . basic information 
that could get the argument godng. 


Were the temporal'^ balance sheet to 
be disclosed, the college of cardinab 
might have to defend the^ spuritual 
return on c^pitaL ,, . » 

The pri^ of secrecy is specdl^M 
about the sOppo^ly fahta^tic w^th 
of the Roihah Catholic^ church and 
the ihorc awesome power th^ goes 
with hidden riches. But ea^ time that 
an att^mpif b made to draw airide the 
cassock of secrecy, the official Vatican 
newspaper, Osservafote Romano^ > is 
duly outraged, quelb the mom oUt^ 
rageous rumours, and tries to show that 
the'Vatican is much poorer than b 
believed. 

Mr Pallenberg’s book will cause 
little rumpus in the corridors of p^al 
power. He has not been able to find 
out very much new on the presenTstate 
of the Vatican finances, ana has past^ 
together the known titbits of informa¬ 
tion with large dollops of innuendo, 
sometimes with ludicrous results 

Massimo Spada is on the board of Shell 
Italiana, which is an associate of the 
Shell Transport and Trading Company, 
the British financial company controlling 
the British share of the Royal Dutch 
Shell group. There is thus a direct finan¬ 
cial connection between Shell Italiana and 
the British firm. 

So what ? So nothing. Mr Pallen- 
berg.s financial knowledge, and eVen 
his arithmetic, are dubious. Facing the 
introduction, a note about the con¬ 
version of I million and t billion lire 
into sterling and dollars manages to 
get them both wrong. And in spite of 
the hectic linking of people and com¬ 
panies and banks, no new reasoned 
estimate of the Vatican’s wealth 
emerges by the end of it all. 

Back in 1965, The Economist 
reckoned it at a minimum of £2,000 
million worldwide. Last year, Mr Nino 
Lo Bello in his book “ Vaticain 
Empire,” made it double that. Angrily 
Osservatorc Romano claimed that the 
productive capital of the Holy See was 
under a hundredth part of this sum. 



Spiritual crown, temporal waalth 
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but must have been defining its terms 
narrowly because the Italian-quoted 
investments alone were officially esti¬ 
mated in iq68 , by the finance minister, 
at £66 million—and probably only a 
ttjfith of VatBcUn .investments are held 
in Italy. And then there are the 
unquoted companies and the property 
interests. 

The fascinating part of the book is 
not, unfortunately, such financial detec¬ 
tive work—but the financial history of 
the church’s head office. Opulence 
brought its due punishments. The 
building ambitions of Popes Julius II 
and Leo X led to St Peter’s but also 
to the sale of indulgences ; and the 
activities of salesman Tetzel in Mainz 
caused Martin Luther to begin his 
hiving-off campaign. Few deals were, 
perhaps appropriately, astute. In 1516 
the collecting rights for the Rome cus¬ 
toms came to 133,000 scudi—but the 
collecting rights had been sold and the 
Vatican got only a tenth of them. Top 
of the financial popes of that era was 
Sixtus V, but he sold more collecting 
rights—not to mention offices. In recent 
years the “ Church of the Poor ” has 
become more canny. 

The narrow screen 

THE IMAGE EMPIRE 

By Erik Barnouw. 

Oxford University Press. 396 pages. 
£4.20. _ 

That much of American tdevision is 
a wasteland is now a truism. The flatu- 
lenlt star system, the abysmal soap 
operas, the witless panel games, the 
low-keyed chat, its chief ingredients, 
are nothing if not vulgar. Most of its 
intellectual critics will have nothing to 
do with it : to them it i% a perversion, 
an exploitation, that is beyond regula¬ 
tion or refonn and should be replied, 
or at least effectively challenged, by 
something like the BBC. Mr Barnouw, 
who is no foolj^ does not go^ so far as 
that, although^he goes pretty far. That 
is why his himry bl American broad**^^ 
casting (of vbibh this is the third 
volume, taking thiilgs from 1953 to the 
present) has will continue to 

win, golden opinions. There V Rot 
mu^ to be said for what happens in 
prime time, or out of it, when he is 
done. 

And it is almost too easy for him. 
There are the rapiii^ smd brutish, with¬ 
drawal from dria^ the brave but 
melancholy batl^ .Mjtfrow fought 
(and in so dOin^put tel^ision joun^- 
ism eternally in hU debt), and the 
scandals of Van Doren just as starters. 
Mr Barnouw has no time for LBJ or 



Marrow: freedom fighter 


the Voice of America. To him Radio 
Corporation of America, General Elec¬ 
tric and Westinghouse are just heavies 
of the industrial-military complex. To 
him American foreign policy is not 
much above Radio Free Europe in 
ambition and morality. To him Ameri¬ 
can society itself is condemned by its 
worship of cowboy violence and Sunday 
afternoon professional football. There 
are many liberal Americans who agree 
with him. 

It is persuasively done. Mr Barnouw 
writes easily and with a nice sense of 
irony. He quotes tellingly from the 
l)etter books, such as Frea Friendly’s, 
and has an ear for dialogue even in 
the poorer ones, such as Joe McGin- 
niss’s. He has taken the trouble to 
interview many of the survivors of the 
action. He gives one of the best potted 
accounts of the Nixon-Kennedy debate 
in i960. But when all is done, it is an 
unsaitisfactory history. A polemic, yes, 
deeply felt and well argued, but not 
a history. 

If Professor Asa Briggs had written 
this book, which, after all, is about 
commeroial broadcasting, he would 
have attempted something detailed 
about the economics of the industry, on 
what the return on capital was year 
by year, on what the costs were, even 
on who the shareholders were. He 
would have told us more about the 
audience and what it wanted (Mr 
Bamouw’s best bit of insight is into 
why the intellectuals, not, just the 
proles, took up the Beverly Hillbil¬ 
lies). He would hUve spent fewer 
words on Cuba and more art audience 
shares. He would have spent more time, 
much more, op those who did try to 
improve things within the system in 
the 1960s. He would even have stret¬ 
ched to abov^ six words the advent of 
all-news stations on American radio. 
But then Professor Brig^ ^ possibly 
because he writes about the BBC, allows 


, IQ 

Mr 

wri treatn^t. ’There, is 
cause to worry When Aihericaii tele¬ 
vision, with all its technical expertise, 
displays only Brinkley and Cavett as its 
superior intelligences, keeps pace only 
barely in its news witli the communica¬ 
tions revolution that has girdled the 
earth and relies on the impoverished 
non-comniercial channels to innovate 
all the way from Sesanie Street to 
Kenneth. Clark’s Civilisation, There 
$une some reasons for it all given here, 
conventional ones but essentially super¬ 
ficial. It is unfortunate that more can¬ 
not be said. 

Lay preacher 

CONCORDE; THE CASE AGAINST 
SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 

By Richard Wiggs. 

Ballantine in association with Pan. 

181 pages. 35p. 

■ ■ — ■ ■■■■■■»■ — ■ ■ . 11 ^ ■■ 

When the history of aviation comes to 
be written, one paragraph at least will 
be given to the part played in iit by the 
phenomenon that is Mr Richard Wiggs. 
Roughly four years ago, the desire 
formed in Mr Wiggs to stop the Con¬ 
corde supersonic airliner programme if 
he could. What snapped inside a pre¬ 
viously obscure, middle-aged, middle- 
class school teacher and turned him 
into a one-man crusade against what 
he regards as an intolerable waste of 
money and a threat to civilised living 
has never been properly explained, but 
it struck an answering chord and the 
Anti-Concorde Project that he now 
runs full-time is an organisation to be 
reckoned with. Even though radio and 
television producers fight shy of it, the 
movement’s influence is formidable and 
the full-page newspaper advertisements 
that it books from time to time have 
made their impact. Before Mr Wiggs, 
intelligent and informed opposition to 
Conporde had been confined to the 
civil service, which was not allowed to 
comment in public, and the airlines, 
who ddd not wish to be seen openly 
knocking Britain. Mr Wiggs made pub¬ 
lic criticism of supersonic flying intel¬ 
lectually respectable. 

This book does nothing for his 
reputation but could do a good deal to 
further his cause. Left to himself, Mr 
Wiggs might ha^ preferred ^ more 
com and r^soned argument, but he 
and his publ|iShers cannot i^ore the 
fact that the vole in the American 
Senate this winter against advancing 
more money for development of an 
American SST wks swung not by 
rktional economics but by highly irra- 
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tjony ajgwnqits abgult the 

dam^ a ljKipet«0!4ir>.’ aiirliner 

vrandd do Co the eiwiiooment Since thb 
book is 'meauiit shnUaily tp swing 
opinion and to 1(9^ up ^e pres¬ 

sure in Ahteiilo^i/i; team tm' Uie same 
ploys—the diuagtft. ,' of supecsonk 
dying ; the noire and,io^.bocm nulis- 
ance ; the atmd^hette;.pOTution ; and 
all the supping radmoe. Of the 
economic drain/oF what it would cost 
the airlines td ^the aircraft, there is 
relatively little, xlie converted yill not 
learn anything new from k ; Concorde 
supporters will scoff at it. But the 
uncommitted ? There could be con¬ 
verts. 

Tale of triumph 

ABORTION LAW Ri^ORMED 
By Madeleine Simms and 
Keith Hindell. 

Peter Owen. 269 pages. £3.25. 

It is astonishing that in less than six 
years of Labour government so much 
should have been achieved by way of 
social reform—the abolition of hang¬ 
ing, homosexual law reform, abortion 
law reform, divorce reform, family 
planning for social reasons—^and 'all of 
these by private members’ bills. This 
book tells the story of how one of them 
became law. 

The authors, however, go a good way 
farther back than Mr David Steel’s 
lucky diip in the ballot for private 
members’ bills in the spring of 1966. 
They have given us the history of a 
pressure group, set up in 1936 at a time 
when a main preoccupation of social 
reformers was Britain’s low birthrate, 
itself at least partly the result of illegal 
or quasi-legal abortion. Much later, 
when over-population became a cause 
for concern, the Abortion Law Reform 
Association began to acquire new allies, 
but it was the birth of the thalidomide 
children in the early 1960s, together 
with a palace revolution within the 
organisation, that really got k off the 
ground. 

Anyone interested in learning how 
a pressure group works on and through 
members of both Houses of Parliament 
to achieve its ends should read this 
book. It is all there: lobbying and 
keeping favourably disposed MPs up to 
the mark ; the scrutiny of amend¬ 
ments ; feeding the press with infor- 
maition ; the commissioning of public 
opinion polls. 

Nevertheless this book is not alto¬ 
gether satisfactory# ^n^ains some 
contradictions. On pages 29 and 30, for 
instance, the auth^ use the shorta^ 
of suitable adopters tb support their 
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ajpiment that unwanted, children can*' 
not always be found homes, only to 
state in the next paragraph, in the light 
of later information, that there art not 
eqough babies for placement. Again, 
the authors seem confused about 
whedier they favour abortion on 
demand or not. They have also missed 
the point that the basis for doctors* 
complaints that abortions have held 
up the treatment of gynaecological 
cases is the extra burden they place on 
outpatient consukartions. It is a lair 
point that pregnancy and childbirth 
take up more hospital time and facili¬ 
ties than an abortion. But a normal 
materniity case by-passes senior docfeorsi 
whereas they have to see abortion casas 
themselves. Nor does the book go into 
the interesting question of whether a 
new class of woman is now seeking an 
abortion, as happened in Sweden after 
its law was liberalised ; the authors 
appear to identify the women now 
aborted openly with those that would 
have had illegal operations previously. 

Quite apart from these minor criti¬ 
cisms the authors write with a jubilant, 
triumphant air that is a little jarring. It 
is worth noting that Mr and Mrs 
Douglas Houghton, staunch supporters 
of reform, and Mr David Steel, who 
writes a foreword, disagree strongly 
with some of their interpretations. The 
authors appear to think not only that 
they have been wholly in the right all 
the time and that Parliament’s amend¬ 
ments to the bill were always wrong, 
but also that abortion itself is a good 
thing and an end in itself. As Mr 
Steel says, it is the lesser of two evils. 
One can whole-heartedly support 
reform and still wish that abortion 
were never necessary. 



Referming Stsei 



Love me, love my gorilla 


Among Animals of Africa by Bernhard 
Grzimek (Collins, £2.50), That 
heroic efforts arc being made 
now in Africa to retain huge areas of 
plain and forest as game reserves 11 
to the credit of two men, Mcrvyn 
Cowie in Kenya and Bernhard 
Grzimek in Tanzania. In their time 
they were almost lone voices, but Dr 
Grzimek had, in addition to his 
impressive professional qualifications, 
the gift of public relations and t!ic ideal 
platform from which to exercise it as 
head of Frankfurt zoo. His books and 
films had much to do with creating 
the tourist business that eventually 'c6n* 
vinced the new African governments 
there was more money to be made out 
of impala than merely selling them as 
meat. But he gives signs in this latest 
book of having become written out. 
It is never less than a good, compe¬ 
tent piece of craftsmanship, superl^ly 
illustrated and more scrupulously 
explicit about the injuries freely 
inflicted by beasts than those other 
writers who arc prone to present them 
charming chimps, pretty pussies and 
jolly jumh^. No animal, he saysi dilBs 
in Africa of disease or old age. But 
it is a pot-boiler none the less. 

The Hidden Sea by Douglas Faulkner 
and C. Lavett Smith (Macdonald, 
£5). The sea has not yet been 
written dry and os photographed by 
Douglas Faulkner, with an elegantly 
erudite text by Dr C. Lavett Smith, 
it is a place where the stonefish 
(“ sometimes waders in shallow water 
accidentally step on the erected spines, 
and the pain is often so great that the 
victim screams and thrashj^ wildly 
about before losing consciousness'j 
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looks like a canvas escaped from t{ke 
Tate, and scorpion fish churn up the 
sand as they tight. There are still two 
places left lo, goggle at—the suirface 
of the moon find ^e bad, of the sea— 
and it will hk %long time before the 
sea is shown in as much abstract beauty 
as it is here. 

The ffatural History of an English 
Forest by Norman E. Hickin (Hutchin- 
soil£ 3). The interest of Dr Norman 
Hiwri’s description of Wyre Forest, 
on " the Worcestcrshire-Shropshire 
borders, is that it does for wild 
English country what Dr Grzitnek and 
his many imitators have been doing for 
Africa and other exotic parts of the 
world for the past two decades ^nd he 
may thereby be^ setting a new trend. 
After an uninterrupted diet of 
elephants, gorillas, lions, hyenas and 
frigate birds—it is currently fashion¬ 
able to love all of them, although 
crocodiles are moving up to the top of 
the game league pops—cuckoos, moles, 
toads and fallow deer, chubb and caddis 
lava are intriguing novelties. It is a 
highly personal book. Dr Hickin’s 
forest appears to have no stoats, 
weasels or even rabbits. He writes only 
about what interests him and insects 
are one of the loves of his life ; profes¬ 
sionally he spends his working * days 
as scientific director of the Rentokil 
company, thinking up new ways of 
killing them. 

Oh, Lor' 

PRAISE THE LORO AND PASS 
THE CONTRIBUTION 

By Alan Bestic. 

Cassell. 254 pages. £2.10. 

A DAY IN THE LIFE OF GOD 

By Michael De-la-Noy. 

Citadel Press. 110 pages. £1.75. 


Selling God is big business in America. 
At a conservative estimate the 
revenue of all the religious bodies in 
the country is more than the combined 
income of eight of the largest corpora¬ 
tions. Many compariies might well take 
a lesson in the sales technique of such 
men as Dr Billy Graham, the Rev. 
Herbert Armstrong or Dr Bob Jones 
and eye with envy their communica¬ 
tions erhpires, with their television and 
radio stations, their printing presses, 
their advertising and public relations. 
To most laymen there is nothing very 
attractive a^ut this mixture of busi¬ 
ness and religion ; the use of the media 
to exploit emotions, the high pressure 
sales ta^^ithe sale of blessing plans 
and othiip^ligious paraphernalia, the 


tax deductions for money donated to 
churches, the accumulation of too 
much wealth in very visibly tpo few 
hands. 

But is it all one massive confidence 
trick ? In his pursuit of the elusive, and 
often defensive, executives of the 
multiple churches of God, Mr Bestic 
finds little to make him think otherwise. 
He examines a wide field : Dr Graham, 
Mr Armstrong and the Worldwide 
Church of God with its annual budget 
of $34 million, the Mormons, Dr Carl 
Mclntire and his anti-communist fana¬ 
tics and numerous other lesser-known 
and less influential sects. But he shows 
sympathy for only one, Mr Kirby 
Hensley, or the Modesto Messiah, 
whose aim is to undermine what he 
calls “ this whole preacher business ” 
by selling doctorates of divinity to any 
one who can pay $20. But it is perhaps 
too easy to dismiss techniques which 
are acceptable in the commercial world 
as suspect when applied to the world 
of religion. Mr Bestic is more concerned 
to exf>ose the exploitation than to 
understand the need for hope and 
security that makes so many of the 
faithful followers flock to God’s sales¬ 
men. 

Mr Michael De-la-Noy, on the other 
hand, is most upset at the unworldly 
attitudes of the Church of England. In 
an unpleasing little book he recounts 
his side of a sordid row which ended 
in his dismissal from the post of press 
officer to the Archbishop of Canteibury 
last year after he had written articles 
on sex for New Society and Forum, 
and marshals his criticisms of the 
church’s incompetence in the field of 
public relations. Almost every bishop 
gets a pa.sting ; unfortunately Mr De- 
la-Noy is always rude and seldom 
funny. He is doubtless sincere, but one 
is left with the impression that, how¬ 
ever undemocratic its dismissal proce¬ 
dure, the church is much better off 
without hSm. 

Short list 


Andy Warhol by J. Mekas, C. Tomkins 
and J. Coplans (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, £5). Andy Warhol is one of 
the few mc^ern painters (though he 
clain^ now to have stopped painting 
in favour of. filming, because it is 
easier) whb really makels people angry. 
He refuses to make any claims for 
his art, or even that it is art. Quite 
the reverse. delights in idling 
putative purchasers 6f hit expensive 
pfibtiires mat the paint will probably 
come ofF- within a few years. All the 
same, a few of the paintings th^hi- 



Warhol, plus Tate exhibit 


selves belie his words. The images are 
strong, the colours refreshing, the 
flower prints as delightful as anything 
done by Matisse. This book has most 
of the paintings in the current Tate 
Gallery exhibition of Andy Warhol's 
paintings, together with 'a thorough 
bibliograpliy and filmography. 
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Goldstein and Lin/ig of uffioiel 
intorvention in the Forward Exr hange 
maikol, with the Bank of Lncjlaiui's own 
dccount and a preliminary explanation by 
S-«jnjaya ball 
y February £1 2b net 
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Brian Tew 
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branch offices. 


Naturally, the Bank of Nova Scotia has the 
branch offices. More than 870 of them, In 29 
countries round the world. 

But It’s what they can do for you that counts. 

Normal banking service Is only the start. If 
you're doing business abroad, we can fill you In 
on taxes and legislatlon-and put you In touch 
with the key people In your field. 

We can advise you on opportunities, warn 
you about problems, and provide an expert, pro¬ 
fessional intelligence service. Through our sub¬ 
sidiaries we offer complete Trust Company facili¬ 
ties In the Bahanfds, Bermuda, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Trlnldad,theCayman lsles,the BrItlshVirgin Islands, 
the Caribbean, New York and in the United 
Kingdom. 

We've got Europe and the U.S.A. covered. 
Naturally we're very strong In Canada. And we 
operate In exciting new markets like Japan and 
South America, as well. 

If you'd like to know more about the service 
and expertise that's kept us growing since we 
were founded In 1832, why not give us a call? 

The man to ring Is the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Office-’19/23 
Knightsbridge, London SWI.Hls telephone num¬ 
ber Is 01-235 1105. 

And we are In the telephone directory In the 
City, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin. 


THE BANK OF 

NOVA SCOTIA 

Incorporated in Conoda with Limited Liabiiity 


Offices in. Canado/USA/Athens/Beirui/Brussels/Dublin/Munich/ 
Piraous/Rotterdam/Buenos Aires/Mexico Clty/Tokyo/Antigun/ 
Bahomas/Barbodos/Cciyman Islands/Dominican Republic/Grenada/ 
Guyqna/Br. Honduras/Puerto Rico/St Locio/Tnnidad/ 
Br. & US Virgin islands and 7 branches in the United Kingdom. 

Subsidiory and affiliated componiesi 
United International Bank ltd, London, Englond, 
The Bank of Novo Scotia Jamaica Ltd,Bermuda Natlonol Bank ltd. 


The West indiu Company of MercKont Banker's Ltd, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Modro & CuneJ's Bank NV,Netherlands Antilles. 


Who had only eight branches in 1957 
and now has over one hundred... 
who, in 1970, opened a new 
Chief Office equipped with a 
computer centre for more efficient 
handling of members’ accounts ... 
who has assets that jumped from nearly 
£30 million in 1954 to 
£300 million at the beginning of 1971... 
who, with a proven record of growth, 
looks forward to even greater expansion 
with security in the years ahead? 

Leek and Westboume 


Tha^Who! 


That’s why you should contact 

Leek and IKMittODnie 

BUILDING SOCIETY (FOUNDED 1866) ' 

Member of The Building Societida AsBOciation 

Chief Oificet Newton House. Leek. Staffs. 

Tel: I^k 4351 

London Head Office: Westboume House. 

Wobthourne drove, W.2. Tel: 01-2292440 
Principal City (^ces: 

London: 7,9.11. Moorgate, E.C-2. Tel: 01-6000771/2 
«0. Kingswny. W.C.2. Tel: 01-4061781/2 
38. Baker Street, W 1. Tel * 01-4860417/8 
130. Edgwarc Hoad. W.2. Tel: 01-723 6211 
Manchester: 70/72. Cross Street. Tel: 061-634 3664/6 
Birmingham: 13, Bennetts Hill. Tel; 021-6433088/9 
Liverpool: 8, Dale Street Tel: 051-2365038 
Edinburgh: 55, Ceorge Street. Tel:031-225 3321 
Glasgow: I42a, St. Vincent Street. Tel: 041-2212240 
Cardiff; 89, Queen Street. Tel 14.3757 
Belfast: 43, Arthur Street. Tel; 41639 

Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom 
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The zaibatsu regroup 


I 


The zaibatsu were one the technology and It 

legend!'^ prewar Japan. Four was oAiy then^ 'Chat the first 

vast b^iness groups dominated slow moves tc^wards industrial- Za/hafsti top brass: Mitsubishi Bank's Tajitsu 
the eidOnofivy, and exerted an iaation were. blkcn. The first 

influeh^: spreading wdl into the banks we»e cfMfed in the 1870s, companies. And of coutae the of .14.3%, 13 3%» i3.%> of the 
political sphere too. Today tlw the first railway w^is buih, from old holding companies have total; in other words 40% of 
zaibatsu do not exist—in their Tokyo to Yokohama, toy British gone. These were controlled by Japanese industry, thus defined, 
prewar ' form anyway. But engineers. The first Japanese the families, and in turn held present drawing-toeethcr 

lomoripw? steamships began to sail the dominant sharchoildings in the j, motivated by (a) Ccntiment 

The present day zaibatsu are Wph seas after 250 years in member companies : ^o% was 3,,^ (b) convenience. Japanese 
loosely-knit confederations, vvilth "'hich it had been a capital typical of the Mitsui companies, business people are profoundly 
tentacles extending into com- off*"" to build a teat capable Power was concentrated at the conservative in small matters 
mcrcc, finance, industry. Mitsu- Mitsubishi b^n top. seize every opportunity of 

bishi, Mitsui and Sumitomo are a tiny shipping line. Last Today, instead of being a doing things “in the old way.” 

clubs each composed of the group celebrated its pyramid, a zaibatsu is like a But as well as being sentimental, 

former members of these three centenary. mountain range. There is no Japanese businessmen arc 

zaibatsu. In fact the word The Meiji era was a period single focus of power. There is fiercely nationalistic. With their 
zaibatsu itself means “ money of rapid growth. The zaibatsu no body with power over indivi- historical associations the zai- 
club.” The fourth group, were also to the fore in over- dual group members. In theory batsu arc symbols of nationalism. 
Yasuda, no longer exists in seas adventures: the colonisa- the members could all pursue Outwardly the drawing-togerher 
name ; but many of its former tion of first Taiwan, then Korea, their own interests in separate takes two forms : (a) sharchold- 


constituents now bear the name 
Fuji ; others have friendly Unka 
with the Fuji Bank, Fuji Steel, 
and so on. The signs are that 
the members of at least the three 
main confederations are now 
drawing steadily together. Old 
habits, it seems, die hard. 

Back to 1615 

The zaibatsu differ from other 
business groupings not just 
by their size and diversity, but 
—and this matters in Japan— 
by their exalted histories. Mitsui 
claitns a lineage going back to 
1615, when a pawnshop and 
a sake shop were opened in a 
provincial town : “ That makes 
us 150 years older than Roth¬ 
schilds.” Mitsubishi boasts of 
its record in arms manufacture : 
“We once made Zero fighters 
arfd the world’s biggest ^tie- 
ship, Musashi/* Sumitomo, a 
fraction less regal, is noted 
rather for a record of cautious 
money-making. Now it occupies 
the central position in Osaka, 
tradKonally the business centre 
of Japan. It is the only one of 
the three zaibatsu to have a 
head office as such, from which 
top executives of most Sumi¬ 
tomo companies operate. 

The zaibatsu grew to their 
positions of pre-eminenCe during 
the Meiji era—the period from 
1868 onwards when Japan was 
being opened up to western 


They supplied the armies and 
navies that defeated first China, 
then Russia, at the turn of the 
century. They made colossal 
profits in the first world war, 
in which Japan was not com¬ 
mitted, but then lost out in 
the slumps of the 1920s. In 
the 1930s, despite the rise in 
militarism, the zaibatsu still had 
great power. They alone might 
have prevented the army from 
plunging into Manchuria, and 
then China proper. But a Mit¬ 
sui, general manager was assas¬ 
sinated at a crucial moment. The 
zaibatsu backed the war, and 
met their fate at the hands of 
the occupying American army 
from 1945 on. They were to 
be smashed into a thousand 
pieces, with Mitsui, the biggest, 
singled out for special attention. 
The American, occupation also 
introduced an anti-monopoly 
law, modelled on American 
anti-tiust legislation, which 
remains to this day a thorn in 
the side of the reviving zaibatsu. 

Fragmented 

Today the zaibatsu arc still 
fragmented. The old controlling 
families have departed. 
Although the Mitsui and 
Iwasaki (Mitsubishi) families 
still exist, no one would in fact 
sell them shares in their zaibatsu 
companies today; nor would 
they be allowed to form holding 


directions. But this is Japan. 
For a start the members often 
share a common name (the 
Mitsui XX Co Ltd). They co¬ 
operate with each other a great 
deal, giving each other business. 
They have a sense of common 
identity, a shared .sense of 
belonging to a group. 

40% ? 

It is thus typical that each 
zaibatsu should have a presi¬ 
dents* club, a monthly meeting 
between the presidents of lead¬ 
ing zaibatsu members. These are 
not decision-taking meetings: 
“ They talk about coal redun¬ 
dancies and so on ; they never 
get down to much.” And by no 
means all affiliated companies* 
presidents belong to the clubs. 
Taking only those who do. 
The Oriental Economist, eight 
months ago, reckoned that 
Mitsubishi, Miteui and Sumi¬ 
tomo acooumed for 3.9%, 2.4%, 
1.2% of oapkal^ employed^ in 
Jajranesc ^dustry. But a very 
dinerent picture is given if all 
zaibatsu members are counted 
(ie, all those regarded as 
being under the umbrella 
of one or another zaibatsu); and 
if one excludes the myriad tiny 
industrial companies in the 
cities. Taking only the 700 com¬ 
panies on the firsit section, of 
the Tokyo stock exchange, the 
three zaibatsu have total assets^ 


ings, (b) mergers and joint 
ventures. 

Cross-shareholdings between 
the members of each zaibatsu 
have been built up steadily. 

Interlocking shareholdings 

% of shares of companies in 
each group owned by other 
companies in that group 

Mitsubishi 29.04% 

Mitsui 13.74% 

Sumitomo 27 . 20 % 

The table shows the latest 
figures. Within these averages 
there arc wide variations : many 
Sumitomo companies, for 
instartcc, are now nearly 50% 
owned by other group members 
together. The Mitsui group is 
the least cohesive, its member¬ 
ship the least easy to define 
precisely. This is not just 
because of the impact of the 
pecubatkm. Mitsui always had 
a rAatively decentralised tra¬ 
dition. Its cross-shareholdings 
are lowest. 

Mergers and joint ventures. 
The first steps here were taken 
straight;^ after the end of the 
occupation, when the thousand 
splinters of Mksubishi Shoji, 
the Mitsubishi trading company, 
were reavembled. Another con¬ 
spicuous development occurred 
seven years ago when Mitsubishi 
lm>ught together all the heavy 
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industrial elements within the 
group to form Mitsubishi Heavy 
Industries, now the largest 
industrial firin in Japan. But 
perhaps most important of all 
has been the now well-e^abh- 
shed habit that, when a group 
moves into a new field, it does 
so collectively. Thus most of the 
three groups have moved into 
housing, oil exploration and 
development, ocean develop¬ 
ment and investment in over¬ 
seas resources. In nearly every 
case each group formed a 
special company for the pur- 
]X)se, vrith shares owned by 
other group members. Since 
1958 Mitsui has moved into 
each of these fields—^and .several 
others, including petrochemicati 
and metals—sometimes With 
participation by foreign inves¬ 
tors. 

The pattern, for Mitsubishi 
has been roughly similar, 
except that it has concentrated 
more on heavy industry; and 
on vehicles (eg, Mitsubishi- 
Catcrpillar, 1963, capital $46.7 
mn; Mitsubishi Motors, last 
year, capital $i27.8mn). Mitsu¬ 
bishi was quicker off the mark 
with aluminium (1963}, and 
urban development. Sumitomo, 
as usual, has moved the most-^ 
cautiously. It entered atomic 
power, the. “ information indus¬ 
try,” ocean develo|mient ai?d 
housing at the same rime as 
its rivals. But that was all, apart 
from an early move into 
aluminium rolling in 1959 with 
capital of $23.3 mn. 

Growth 

Apart from these new ven¬ 
tures each zaibatsu has its 
traditional pattern of interests. 
With Mitsui and Mitsubishi the 
distinctively Japanese institution 
of the trading company is the 
biggest group member, followed 
by the group bank; with 
Sumitomo (see table) the bank 
is the biggest. Each group theh 
has interests in chemicals, coal, 
heavy engineering (except Mit- 


- 


Mksiiri 


sui), insurance.' In the of 
Mitsui, several companies are 
loosely associated with the 
group, though not really mem¬ 
bers of it (eg, Toyota). 
Curiously the zaibatsu have been 
relatively slow in moving into 
booming new growth industries 
( eg, cars ,* retailing ; housing ; 
leisure). Nevertheless their 
growth overall in the i^6os has 
kept pace with' the economy as 
a whole, or outpaced k. With 
Sumitomo, for instance, the real 
estate company has achieved a 
turnover growth of 31 times 
(which is not surprknng,* many 
urban property values hayc 
risen tenfold) ; but the trading 
company, Nippon Electric (a 
leading computer manufac¬ 
turer), the shipbuilding com¬ 
pany, and Sumitomo Trust and 
Banking (securities etc,), have 
all increased sales seven to 
eight times. Sumitomo Metal 
Industries has also blown in ks 
first blast furnace, making h 
the only zaibatsu to have a 
steel company (steel was nation¬ 
alised until we'll after the war; 
however Mitsubishi and Mitsui 
both have friendly links with 
Nippon Steel). The 10 mn tons 
a year plant will provide Sumi- 
k>mo companies with a coinplete 
range of atecl products. At the 
other extreme Mitsui has rebuilt 
its Memorial Hospital in Tokyo, 
with 378 beds. It is anxious to 
improve its image abroad too— 
especially where there has been 
resentment of Japanese “ econo¬ 
mic imperialism”: Mitsui 

.scholarships have been provided 
for Thai students, for studying 
in rniailand. 

Oominance growing 

These facts, however, do not 
fully convey just how conspic¬ 
uous and dominating a feature 
of the Japanese businjcss scene 
the zaibatsu actually arc. One 
reason for the mounting 
aa1b^au-Goiizeiqu|iiMete amofig 
Japanese opw tbat the iblc of 
the groups* is officially expected 


tt) grow 

iq the comi% decade, thm 
reasons: . 

• The Japanese economy is 
becoming increasingly hitcr- 
natiopal. Only laige divenriffed 
groups will be equipped for 
overseas ventures. Some of ithcsc 
are so large that two or more 
zaibatsu occasionally need to 
work together; Mitsui and 
subishL in irpo ore and coal 
projects in Australia and else¬ 
where. Government restrictions 
on investment funds for overseas 
operationf ^ Imye ; also obliged 
differed^ zaibajt^ k> ep-operate, 
but these' restrictions are being 
gradually lifted; Zaibatsu com¬ 
panies lUve been in the fore¬ 
front of the Japanese investment 
drive into Asia and elsewhere 
(sec Business Brief, November 
aist),, especially in the back 
yard (Korea, Taiwan). 

^ Leadi^ zaibatsu figures arc 
becoming more openly anxious 
to extend their power and 
political influence, using their 
groi^a as a base. 

• The anti-monopoly law will 
eventually be “ re-intcrprctcd,” 
or revised, to allow formation of 
holding companies. Mitsubishi 
compahica, for instance, are now 
pressing for .permission to set 
up a Iwlding company for oil 


ekfdbrivri^ and develq^ent by 
^ mcnfdKir . pyerseas. 
R^ently ihtrt C<en at 
least rix such attempts m bend 
the anti-monopoly law, only one 
of which succeeded: the 
merger of steel companies Fuji 
and Yawata. 

The zaibatsu have thWr weak¬ 
nesses. At b^e they ^re pon¬ 
derous by comp^ris^vwkh, say, 
Honda of. Senyi add even on 
the intern^t^rtal scene they are 
oken hamj^ed by government 
investment controls and the 
sheer sizft" of the investment 
needed ^ break into new fields 
like oil . exploration and devel¬ 
opment.' But they arc by far 
the^ bevt placed elements in 
Japanese busineas to seize grow¬ 
ing overseas opportunities: they 
have the size, and their trading 
contpapies have wide intelli¬ 
gence networks and. contacts. 

This may hot be too crucial 
in, say, western Europe where 
zaibatsu banks have no special 
advantages over other Japanese 
^nks, all of which arc busily 
opening branches , wcrywhcrc. 
But in Korea, Taiwan, and 
south-east Asia, the zaibatsu, 
thanks to the* old imperial days, 
have a powerful ^ge^ A lot 
more will ,be heard, of diem in 
the comii!^ years. > 


Sumitomo group (prosldents' club mombaro gnty) 


(Six months to Stptombor, 


Company 


Sumitomo Bank 
Sumitomo Truat & Banking 
Sumitomo Marina & Fire 
Sumitomo Mutual Uife 
Inauranca 

Sumitomo Coal Mining 
Sumitomo Metal Mining 
Sumitomo Matai Induatriaa 
Sumitomo Electrtc 
induatriea 

Sumitomo Shipbuilding 4 
Machinery 
Nippon Glectric 
Sumitomo Chenvical 
Nippon Sheet Qlasa 
Sumitomo Cement 


; mn yen*) 
% shares 
held by 


Sales growth 
over 1() yeers 


2.306.306t 

t.190,969t 

26.070 


|umltoma',Slvoji,(tr«5^g) , 

Sumitome Imt Eatebr ' 4.76/ 

■ ■■ . . " 

M.OOO yen*fl.16’ftotal funds tdaposits 


11,026 

mam bare ' 
17.7 

4.4 times 

3,319 

33.3 

7.8 

1,913 

22.0 

— 

290 

- 


[-)343 

33.4 

1.6 .. 

932 

19.7 

62 .. 

3.864 

13.6 

6.1 

1,269 

23.0 

6.6 ., 

1,296 

21.1 

9.4 

4,107 

36.4 

7.4 

2,663 

15.1 

6.0 „ 

1,076 

16.8 

3.0 

1.733 

30.1 

2.6 

1,268 

44.2 

8.4 

187 

33.1 

4.4 

133 

486 

31.1 
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Maintaining a British presence East of 
Suez: this decision could dramatically 
affect Singapore’s trade relations with 
Britain. Just what are the prospects for 
our exporters and manufacturers in joint 
ventures ? The Hongkong Bank Group, 
with its world-wide network and chain 
of branches throughout Sduth-East ,^ia 
has been looking at the pointers. 


Marketing information and a 
booklet on economic con¬ 
ditions are available - not only 
on Singapore, but on many 
of the 30 other countries where 
the Hongkong Bank Group has 
branches. 

' ' ' ' % 

Write for the special booklet on 

Singapore to the address beflow. 


special 


THE HOMGNONG BANK GROUP 

9 G'^cechurch StreetiLondoii £CiV ODV 
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They're just not investing 

The trickiest pait.of Mr Barber's budget next month will be. thinking up .ways 
of getting industry to invest again 


All the forecasts have been pointing to a slide in invest¬ 
ment, but none of them suggested one on the scale 
implied by the current drop in British orders for machine 
tools. Provisionally, the machine tool industry thinks 
that the value of its domestic orders in the last quarter 
of last year was only 58 per cent of their value at the 
same time in the previous year. When price rises are 
allowed for, the volume of orders has probably halved. 
Exports of machine tools, on the same sort of Calculation, 
arc down by between one-fifth and one-quarter. This is 
worse than anyone expected. Towards the end of last 
year most machine tool men were guessing that total 
home orders were down py about 30 per cent, but never 
by as much as this. Sha^t:utbaclu are also being made 
in investment in other forms of plant. British Petroleum 
has just postponed one new chemical plant on which 
work was due to start this' year, and has slowed down 
extenfflons being made to another 1 a few weeks ago. Shell 
Chemicals did much the same, Mr Barber now has to 
worry not only about downward drift in investment, 
but about a probable sharp rise in unemployment. Thurs¬ 
day’s total of 721,000 out of work means that unemploy¬ 
ment has been sagnificandy above average for the third 
month running. 

The worry is to know what to do about it. No Chan¬ 
cellor has yet discovered the abracadabra that stimulates 
investment without sending consumption up at least as 
fast. The Chancellor has enough advisers telling him that 
he must not gready reflate consumer demand on 
March 30th: partly because the Treasury thinks that, 
whatever the figures may say, that demand is going up 
already, and pa^y because “ general reflation ” at a dme 
of rampant cost infladon are deemed to be two very 
dirty words. Therefore Mr Barber will be recommended 
to do nothiii^'to stimulate investment which might, how¬ 
ever acddeatally, give consumption another boost. But 
it is not at all certain that he can leave things as they 
are. Plant and machine tod salesmen have been very 
consdous that, since investment grants ended, companies 
have been reluctant to commit themselves to ordering new 
plant. They have begun to review investment plans with 
a new eye, because the 2| pOT'cent cut in ccaporation tax 
and the new depredation arrangements {induding free 
depredation in devdopment areas) that were tt^dher 


intended to replace investment grants benefit only cosn.^ 
panics that msdce profits. And making profits is something 
many companies are not now that certain of ddlag< 
The cutbacks by Shell and BP typify investments that 
companies were happy enough to make with the Govern¬ 
ment’s immediate contribution of (in some cases) as 
much as 40 per cent of their costs, but which look very 
different when the Government is now offering only faster 
write-offs instead of cash grants. At current 'dfsts,. said 
British Petroleum in its house magarine, the post^ned 
benzene plant, would not have been profitable. ’ 

An admission like that abundantly juspfics the ^yem- 
menfs decision to scrap investment grants. But it dpes 
not help the machine tool salesmen. Even when 
investments look like paying, the change will cut industry’s 
cash flow by £150 milUoU a year from April next 
year ; and the whole cutback will fall cm manufacturing 
industry. So even the best run are going to feel 
short of cash. This has quite a lot to do with the ieceht 
drop in orders, and it is going to continue to affect than 
until managers see dther more profits, or else their way to 
raising more capital. The minor improvements in regional 
investment incentives announced cm Thursday will make' 
little difference. 

Still, the cash squeeze cannot be the whole itoj^.' 
How otherwise could one explain the sizeable rise, of 
about one-third, in the value of machine tool impoirts 
last year—even if one assumes that these are latgely the 
result of orders placed in the sunnier days of 1969 ? 's 

Import figtires for the last few memths of 1970 tend 
to be distorted by the dock strdee ; but, over the yeat ak 
a whole, imported tools were up in value frmn £41 tnfl-^ 
lion in 1969 to nearly £62 million. To be fair, British 
exports were doing well tcx>. Until the latest round of 
wage increases they were still holding the groimd gained 
by devaluaticm. But when an industry slips so bi^y in 
its own hcmie maricct, it is difficult not to think something 
is Wfxmg with it. 

'The Wilson government ordered an inquiry* into 
the industry, mainly to see what additional hdp it needed 
from the old Mintech: in the form of pre-ptx)du!Mod 

- M . , *. ' ' - -- . ■ . ' " ■ X" 

*Tae 'M«chuW Tool Industry. HMSO. £t.ao. 
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orders, and similar crutches on which the Heath admini¬ 
stration has firmly turned its back. The report, published 
this week, is now largely of historic interest; but it docs 
ifcrve flatly to contr^ict the industry’s own claim that 
it has rationalised itself and its products to a point where 
it is competitive with machine tool industries in other 
countries. How can it be, says the report, when of the 
£15 million worth of centre lathes made in a year—a 
basic tool if ever there was one—three makers were 
responsible for £ii million worth and the balance was 
provided by another 14 companies ? Even if one makes 
full allowance for the place of the small specialist, that’s 
not rationalisation. 

However, when the rate at which a bell-wether industry 
like machine tools is taking in new orders drops by as 
much as 42 per cent, and that after a period when 
investment has not b^ particularly buoyant anyway, 
no Chancellor can risk assuming that the drop is due to its 
own inefficiency. Industry is beginning to shake out labour 
that it has hoarded for years—as wage rates rise, and 
profits fall, to levels where companies can no longer afford 
to put out a featherbed. The drop in investment suggests 


that this could coincide in coming months with the start 
of true unemployment ci^ted iby the cuttmg backr of 
capacity. Roll^Royce is not the only company in trouble. 
Redundancies in industry generally were up last year by 
40 per cent. They could reach between 50,000 and 90,000 
in the first quarter of this year—the difference depending 
largely on whether the Rolls-Royce RB 211 engine goes 
ahead or is scrapped. 

The Chancellor is stuck between three courses, all of 
them politically unattractive. Either he commits a Tory 
Government to creating and sustaining unemployment. 
Or he gives tax reliefs specifically to ffie rich, who are 
more inclined to lend their money to industry than to 
blow it on a glorious summer spree. Or he plumps for 
the most popular option of stimulating consumption, in 
order to put industry in a more expShsionist frame of 
mind—praying in the meanwhile that the balance of 
payments surplus holds out long enough until the economy 
has turned round. With the oil-producing states in the 
Gulf pre-empting £150 million a year of that surplus, 
this third course would be an even bigger gamble than 
it looked a week ago. 


How they got out down under 

The Australian government and reserve bank did not lift a finger to help their 
financial markets after the crash of the multimillion dollar Mineral Securities. There is a 
danger that they may now learn precisely the wrong lessons from what has happened 


Miraculously, the crisis seems to have passed for 
Australia’s financial market. It was touch and go. The 
failure of even a middling-sized Sydney broker, or 
the withdrawal of possibly just a few millions from the 
unofficial money markets, could have produced a chain 
reaction to make the repercussions of Penn Central look 
like a tea-party. Relatively, anyy/ay. Of course, Penn 
Central’s derailment was a costlier disaster in tenns of 
money down the drain. So far, the provisional liquidator 
put in to pick up the bits and pieces from Minsec’s 
collapse has been presented with claims amounting to a 
mere £15 million or so. 

Bult the essential difference was that the Federal 
Reserve in the United States proceeded to give the bank¬ 
ing system a massive injection of credit, whereas in 
Australia the Reserve Bank has pointedly sought to wash 
its hands of the affair. Thus in the United States the 
commercial banks were given every encouragement to 
minimise the consequences of the abrupt loss of confidence 
in commercial paper, while in -Australia it was left to 
the bankers themselves, as weU as to participants in the 
unofficial market, to decide whether and by how much 
to come to the rescue of the weak and the unsteady. 
In these circum^ances it is no mean tribute to the 
institutions concerned that the caravan and most of 
its camp followers have somehow continued to move on. 
Amid the barking of the dogs it is certainly a tribute 
that^cserves to be heard, for -iherc is now an obvious 
dan|^r that the government will be seeking to clamp 


down on activities on the fringe of orthodox banking 
markets. How one feels about thait must depend on 
what is meant by “ clamp.” 

Without doubt there are lessons galore to be learnt 
from the events of the past fortnight, for the stock 
exchange and bankers of all descriptions as much as 
for the Australian government. On the shortest view, 
the government may congratulate itself on having 
treated the whole happening with the utmost disdain. 
It has been good and deflationary. It has taught some 
sharp lessons about both the vagaries of equity investment 
and the risks of mounting money market operations 
without recourse to a centr^ bank. But the government 
should thank its lucky stars that there was not a blind 
financial panic. It should also thank the brave 
and public-spirited intervention of such old and new 
pillars of the financial community as the Bank of New 
South Wales (the biggest of the clearing banks) and 
three or four of the (much younger) money market 
intermediaries with London merchant banking affiliations. 

For the longer term, the federal government really 
does need to consider how it should protect Australia 
from a recurrence of a chain of events which has severely 
jolted confidence in the capital ^d money markets. 
Needless to say—but it has to be said for the benefit 
of Australians who are inclined to see all things financial 
in terms of a 4B-hour gamble—this is because capital 
and money markets of good international standing are 
of the grea)test importance to the future development 
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of Australia’s economy. It would be nice to think that 
this message has got across to the prime minister, Mr John 
Gorton, and his federal treasurer, Mr Leslie Bury. 

On the stock exchange front, Australia may need 
machinery under which another Minsec would be 
obliged to explain why and on what terms it had 
borrowed heavily in the short-term money markets, and 
under which there would be no compunction about 
inquiring into share dealing. No machuiery could be 
foolproof. But none could be less effective than the 
existing combination of (a) laws that make few demands 
for candid disclosure, and (b) a climate of opinion in 
Which managements almost invariably cannot see why 
they should volunteer information they do not have 
to reveal. Some of them simply ignore even stock 
exchange inquiries. Responsible Australian businessmen 
have been reluctantly coming to the view that there is 
no alternative to a form of Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Their thinking on this still seems to be ahead 
of the cabinet’s; but there are hopes that an increasingly 
high-powered inquiry being conducted by a select 
committee of the senate may put such a proposal into 
the pipeline. 

In the money markets, the challenge is clearly going 
to be to devise a method of bringing the fringe banks 
into the central bank’s orbit. Australia needs a system 
where there will be somebody to read the riot act 
when a merchant bank makes rash investments or enters 


into doubtiul contracts. As- a quid-i pm •support 
for respectable merchant banks coa )4 then he taken 
for granted in an emergency) like. the h£k»ec,cnis^ 
which did not arise direcdy-tl^ugh-any,fault of thein. 
Anyway, the Australian aiAhorities oi^t to regard it ^99 
intolerable that an important and (untH lately) growing 
part of their money market is largely exetppt from t^ 
controls involved in the normal sqrt of lutional moneitary 
management. . 

The most important lesson of all remains ; and it ;is 
one that the Australian government is entirely capable 
of taking quite the wrong way. round.. 
anomalies in Australia’s troubled, financial marked arise 
from the sort of discrimination against foreign capital 
which even now would not allow Minsec's assets tp.^be 
sold to the highest bidders if the creditors could bring 
themselves to agree to that course of acdon, and ,whi^ 
still does not permit foreigners to set themselves Up as 
banks within the meaning of the banking legidatj^o. 
While everybody is talking about royal commi^^, it 
may be time to consider whether this kind of protectipn 
is not costing Australia—as distinct from the few who 
take selfish advantage of this protection—very dear. 
The most unhappy and darnaging result of the recent 
events would be if the government drew the opposite 
conclusion; if it decided, as some of the facts superacially 
seem to invite, that foreign capital is even more of a 
menace than even nationalist Australians have thought. 


Busimss 


Look befdre you tax 

Before those new brooms at the Treasury reform Britain's company tax system, 
they should find out what is happening at Brussels 


Britain is well aware that it will have to introduce a 
value-added tax after joining the European Economic 
Community. In due course other forms of indirect taxes 
will need to be harmonised too, in line with the com¬ 
munity’s policy of abolishing tax frtMitiers between 
member countries. What is not widely realised is that only 
with personal taxation will governments retain full freedom 
of action. Company taxes are quite another matter. 

The EEC’s policy is to achieve a single integrated 
European capital market. A British company, say, should 
be free to set up a new plant in France, Italy or Britain, 
without the choice being distorted by national tax 
systems. A German citizen should be equally free to 
invest in a German, Belgian or British company, again 
without being influenced by tax considerations. 

This will not mean an immediate standardisation of 
corporation tax rates throughout the community, although 
eventually even this would be desirable. A much more 
pressing problem is that member countries now use four 
quite different systems for taxing companies and dividends. 
These constitute formidable fiscal frontiers. One of them 
—Italy’s—^is a survival from a mote primitive fiscal age. 
It is a so-called schedular system, under which different 
taxes are levied on income of different types and from 
different sources. Although l<mg overdue for reform, that 


is discouraged by the way most Italian firms strive 
to avoid paying taxes levied on than anyway. The other 
three systems are set out in a box on the next page. 
Britain’s (and incidentally America’s) present system is the 
classic system (type A) ; its old, pre-1965, system was a tax 
credit system (type C), used in France and Belgium. 

Systems B and C both aim to mitigate the double 
taxation on company income thait would otherwise occur 
when profits are distributed as dividends. Type B docs 
this by taxing paid-out profits at a specially I6\v rate } 
and type C by giving the shareholders a tax credit, 
usually equal to about half the tax alrpa^y borne as 
corporation tax, on that slice of company income. 

Britain’s double (ie, type A) taxation of a. company’! 
income has been regarded as damagii^ by many, countries 
because, in suppo^dly deterring dividend dimibution, 
it favours the established company of yesterday inoving 
into a new field with piled-up profits to d^toy—and 
militates against the newonner who would need to rely 
on the capital market. That is Why Germany, France 
and Belgium—all of whom are keen to develop their 
capital markets—use types B ah(} C. b^Mse the 
Sb( together are anxious hot only to,unify, butI'^fiso to 
develop their capital markets, until a ye^ .t\yo ag4 
it was generally reckoned that harmonisafiou ai the 
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Structure of European company taxation simply boiled 
down to a choice between the French and German 
systems^ with odds on the French. 

Then, in November, 1969, came the report by the 
Dutch fiscal expert, Professor van der Tcmpcl, to the 
European coiMmission. It contained a firm recommenda¬ 
tion that the EEC should harmonise on neither the 
French nor the German system, but on the classic system 
(type A) now used in Britain and Holland. The Tempel 
thesis is this. Taking one country alone, it is easy 
to argue that, say, the French system is best. 
But Europe is not one country. It is six or ten. If the 
aim is to abolish fiscal frontiers, then this itself might 
be a heavy point in favour of quite a different system. 
Professor van der Tempel says it is an argument in 
favour of type A, because with the other two systems fiscal 
frontiers will remain. 

Suppose we all used the German system. A British 
company has a branch in Germany. Its profits, sent back 
to Britain and paid out as dividends, would be taxed 
at 49 per cent. Its German competitor would bear tax 
at 15 per cent (or strictly, if it was paying dividends 
to the hilt, see box, at 23 per cent). Now imagine the 
British branch is formed into a subsidiary company, and 
that both head offices ret^n the profits. The British 
subsidiary, sending home its profits, bears tax at 15 per 
cent or 23 per cent ; the German company at 51 per 
cent. This problem does not arise because of any differ- 


A. Classic system : (America, Britain, Holland, Luxem¬ 
burg). Corporation tax levied on company at single 
rate. Dividends then taxed as shareholders’ 
income at normal rates. (In Britain, although the 
company deducts income tax at source, it does so 
only as agent for the Inland Revenue. Share¬ 
holders not liable to income tax can recover it. It 
is not a withholding tax. A withholding tax is what 
is levied on dividends going abroad, and is affected 
by double tax treaties etc.) 

B. Split rate system: (Germany). Corporation tax 
levied at two rates. A low rate (15 per cent) on 
profits paid out as dividends. A hngh rate (51 per 
cent) on those retained and being paid over as tax. 
A conyiany paying dividends to the hilt, therefore, 
beairs the high rate on the profits actually paid oyer 
a9 tax. Oi^t of profits of DM 100, it will pay divi¬ 
dends of DM77 and tax of DM23. Dividends ajre 
taxed as shareholders’ income at normal rates. 

C. TAk credit ^tem : (France, Belgium). Corporation 
tax levied at one rate (France, 50 per cent). But 
shareholders’ dividends taxed in a special way. A 
dividend received by a French shareholder of Frso 
is treated as though it weirc one of Frys, with tax 
paid already of Frft5. The shardiolder is then 
charged more tax, or gets a rebate, according to 
his own tax position. He thus pts, a tax cre^t 
of Fr25. TWs dividend, however, has already borne 
corporation tax of fr^o. The credit is thus equal to 
about lialf the corporation tax borne. The old 
British System was , similar. Profits of £100 bore tax 
of £56 ; if the £44 was then paid out as dividend, 
it was expressed as £75 leSs tax of' £3^—^just Over 

^ftalf the tax borne by the compafty oh those profits. 


ences between the systems used, but from the nature of 
a type B system itself., Crudely, the Germans now levy 
a 25 per cent withholding tax on dividends going abroad 
instead of the 15 per cent rate sq>piying to interest pay¬ 
ments. This, in turn, has upset other countries. Altogether, 
if the aim is to eliminate imomalies and distortions in the 
EEC capital market, the German system will not do. 

Nor, as it happens, will the French one. The French 
investor gets his credit only for dividends from French 
companies. He is deteired from investing in other 
countries. And foreign companies (which do not become 
eligible for tax credit from either their own or the French 
revenue) are discouraged from setting up subsidiaries in 
France, where they arc at a disadvantage. These arc two 
inescapable problems. Obviously, it would be ludicrous 
to give the tax credit to a Frcnclunan gefting a dividend 
from, say, Bermuda (which levies no corporation tax). To 
give a rebate of corporation tax to the subsidiary of a 
German firm, just because its German parent will not 
qualify for tax credit, would introduce all the problems 
of type B in an international context. In theory, EEC 
members could sign a multilateral treaty, agreeing to 
give tax credits for all dividends received from companies 
anywhere in the EEC, but not from outside. This would 
be a sort of extension of the French system to the EEC 
as a whole—but consider the discrimination it implies, 
both against EEC direct and portfolio investment abroad, 
and against non-EEC investment in the EEC. This 
solution would be unacceptable to Holland a/id Germany 
at least. And certainly Britain should object to it. 

These considerable objections threw Professor Tempel 
back on the cla^c system. For good measure he also 
argued that the economic arguments in favour of mitigat¬ 
ing double tax on company income have been overdone. 
In pra.cticc, he said, neither type B nor type C docs any¬ 
thing to stimulate higher distributions of profits. In 
addition, type A is simpler ; it is fiscally neutral between 
companies in one country and another, between investors 
in one country and another, and between dividends and 
interest. He therefore regarded it as the only possible model 
for a harmonised EEC company tax system. There is good 
reason to believe that the European commission, at first 
unimpressed, now agrees with him ; a commissiem paper* 
published last August pointed strongly in this direction. 

For Britain, this crystallisation of opinion is important. 
k> is an open secret that the Conservatives, when in 
Opposition, had been planning to switch Britain back 
to type C ; partly on the capital market argument, 
partly on the grounds that this was the direction in which 
Europe seemed to be moving at the time. There are 
plenty of other tax reforms now overdue in Britain (eg, 
elimination of discrimination against investment incomes). 
It would be a great mistake if Britain switched away from 
type A at the very moment when the continent is, at 
least contemplating moving in the opposite direction. 
The most telling Tory criticism o 4 Mr Callaghan. in 
1965 was that he had blindly switched us to type A 
without realising that everybody else was in the process 
of moving off it.. Mr Callaghan, it now seems, was 
right after all~bu t for the wrong reasem. , ‘ 

La Fi^alitd ^dw MwtehS Cotntnuni M, E. Kluwcr, Dorter, 
HoUand. 
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Directly to Tokyo? Well; almost. 
Certainly direct to 
the Mitsubishi Bank; 
the people who know Japan best! 

Mitsubishi has the decades of experience and the mod¬ 
ern facilities to get things done properly. To research 
your problems accurately. And speedily. 

To furnish you with information directly relevant to your 
activities. 

For better international business; rt would probably be 
worth your while to discover the significant superiority 
of Mitsubishi's many special services. 

We look forward to seeing you get off Bus No. 15 soon. 
Loidoi BraBCh: 7, Birchin lanO; London, E.C. 3 TEL MIN-9896 

A MITSUBISHI BANK 

Head OMcat 7 -^, Marunouchl 2^honM, Chlyod«-hu, Tokyo, lapan. 

Cablo Addrotu lANICMnSUtliHI 

OvarMM OflkM: Pari* laproioiilathro Ollco, Now York Afoocy, 

Laa AagoMa A gd aty, Sodolftaodk, Nodg Roag ■■prHaotNlog OAeo. 







Although we, like many 
banks, manage a number of 
large routine medium-term 
Eurocurrency financings, 
we like to think we 
occasionally add an element 
of imagination. 


Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd* 
International Merchant Banken, 

Licensed Dealer In SecuHtle^ 
i8 Finsbury Orcus* London, 

Telephone: 01-628 5791 Telex: 885487 

Western American Bank (Europe) Ltd. hu been established 
by Hambros Bank, London, National Bank of Detroit, 
Security Pacific National Bank of Los Angeles 
and Wells Fargo Bank, San Frandsoo. 
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In 1970 — a bad year for the U.S. 
securities industry—Merrill Lynch's total 
assets were up $618 million. Net capital 
was up $9*2 million. 

Net income was $40:7 miHion; $9*6 
million more than in 1969. This.year should 
be better. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INCORPORATED 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION, 


AS OF DECEMBER 25TH. 1970 


A88BTS 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Current Assets 


Current Liabilities: 


Cash in banks subject to immediate withdrawal . . 

$77,042,273 

Borrowings on securities - bank loans. . 

$780,604 754 

Cash in banks. Federal and State Government securities at 


Repurchase agreements - United States Government 


market volue - segregated under the Commodity 


securities . . . 

137,430.619 

Exchange Act or deposited with exchange clearing 


Payable to brokers or dealers. 

233,011,235 

associations 

45.604.424 

Payable to customers. 


Receivable from brokers or dealers 

94.257.354 

Cash accounts ... . 

171,084,902 

Receivable from customers 


Other security accounts 

629.740.817 

Cash accounts 

255,516.531 

Commodity accounts, . 

60.866,235 

Margin and other security accounts 

■928.800,253 

Commitments for securities sold but not yet purchased at 

• 

Commodity accounts 

1,692.408 

market value 


Bankers' acceptances, certificates of deposit and commer- 


United States Government. ... 

136.906,131 

cial poper- at market value 

131.853,161 

Other . 

14,946,947 

Securities owned - at market value 


Dividends and interest payable. 

11,610,033 

United States and Canadian Governments 

658,876,947 

Accrued compensation and other benefits 

47.684.703 

States and municipalities 

56.653.886 

Federal and State taxes payable. 

54,404,007 

Other . 

84,343.902 

Other accrued expenses and accounts payable . 

16.913.224 

Miscellaneous current assets 

50,185,241 





TOTAL CURRENT LIABILITIES 

2,186.223,607 

TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 

2.384,826,380 



Other Assets 




Memberships in exchanges - at co.st which is less than 


Capital Stock and Surplus 

280,519.538 

market . ... 

6.149,734 



Office equipment and installations (at cost less allowance for 




depreciation) 

30,968,929 



Miscellaneous other assets 

43,798.102 



TOTAL 

2,465.743.145 

TOTAL ... 

2.466.743,145 


S 

MERRILL LYNCH, 

PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 

International Ltd. 


AMooiated Companlaa: 

London 26 Davies Street. W1Y 2BU 01-499 8172 

Hamilton House. 1 Temple Avenue. EC4 

(Institutional Office) 01-3594200 

Plantation House, Mincinp Lane.'EC3 

(Commodity Office) 01-6237011 

Parle 2S Champs Elysies ELY 23-69 

Roma Via Lazio 26 4682 

Madrid Torre de Madrid 9-4 247-77-07 

Barcelona Genarallstmo Franco 634 227-74-00 


Milan Via Ulrico Hoepli 7 867-761 
Frankfurt 6000 Frankfurt M-17. Bockenheimer 
LandstrasseS 72-03-66 

Hamburg Jungfernstieg/Reesendamrd 3 32-14-91 
Munich 21 Dienerstrasse 22 3337 
Geneva 31 Rue du Rhdne 35 90-00 
Bruaaala 62 Rue des Colonies 19-t8-10 
Amatardam Weeaperstraat 107 ^22*03-93 
Beirut Stereo North Building '250-/70' 

Cannae Carlton Hotel 38-14-90 
Athena 17 Valaorf|ou Street 618916/8 


Caraoaa Apartado 3419 32-40-31 
Panama P.O.B. 8065 PA3 5200 
Tokyo CPO 1871 581 7331 

Hong Kong 2 Ice House S^eet 249351 
Manila A.I.U. Building, Ayala Avenue. Makati, 
Rizal 88-26-92/95 

Puerto IMob t Banco Popylar Center, San Juan 
766-9686 

Kuwait Kuwait Investment Company Building. 
Saiat Square 24743 


Services relating to research and transmission and execution of orders discussed in thie edveraa^ent are provided by Mernll Lynch. Pierce. Fenner & 
tABmith Inc New York and are available outside the United States through Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner & Smith International Ltd and its subsidiaries. 
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Libya stands alone 


Wdth a swingeing increase in prices 
now agreed with the Gulf states, the 
oil companies are preparing for a trial 
of strength with Libya, the largest 
exporter of oil in the world. The indus¬ 
try' now believes that it has got the 
sort of terms from Gulf producers which 
will allow it to exist, if necessary, with¬ 
out a drop of Libyan oil for as long 
as the Libyan government chooses to 
hold out for impossible terms. Until 
last Sunday, the threat to cut the flow 
of oil out of Tripoli would have meant 
oil rationing in western Europe and 
Japan, for Libya supplies 17 per cent 
of world oil exports. But the agreement 
signed that day between the six oil 
|)roducing countries of the Gulf and the 
22 major international oil companies 
changed this by a clause allowing the 
oil companies to raise production in 
the Gulf if “ unreasonable ** demands 


accepted, plus an extra 21.5 cents 
freight dififererttial. The freight 
differential arises because Tripoli is on 
the “ right *’ side of the blocked Suez 
canal, with a haul of only 3,379 miles 
to Rotterdam, compared with 11,293 
miles from Kuwait via the Gulf and 
the Cape of Good Hope. No one 
begrudges paying it—much. 

The Organisation for Economic 
Go-operation and Development has 
also encouraged considerable stockpiling 
of oil by industrialised countries during 
the weeks of the Middle East oil 
negotiations. Then, the period of peak 
winter demand is ending, while the 
760-mdle “ tapline ** from Saudi Arabia 
through Jordan and Syria to the 
Lebanese coast has reopened. This 
means that 12^ per cent of the Middle 
East’s total oil production can again 
start moving to the Mediiterfanean 



Libya's QaddafI: marching into a show* 
down 


from Libya lead to a breakdown in 
negotiations and the cutting of supplies 
by Colonel Qaddafi. 

“ Now,” said the chairman of one 
of the oil companies, “ Colonel Qaddafi 
can get stuffed.” What he meant by this 
inelegant phrase was that freedom to 
step up output from the Gulf, plus 
certain emergency measures agreed 
between the companies when there was 
a risk that negotiations wi'th Gulf pro¬ 
ducers would break down too and lead 
to an embargo on all middle east 
supplies, would, together with some 
drawing on stocks, enable them to 
scrape by wilthout rationing for at 
least a year. It remains to be seen 
Whether the colonel-has got the mess¬ 
age. On paper, the oil companies can¬ 
not live wi^out Libyan oil, but there 
are one or two new factors to take 
into account. The most impoitanit of 
them is the Shah’s belief that Liby^ 
should not ask for more than the basic 
35 cents a barrel increase in posted 
prices which the six Gulf oil producers 


coast through a pipe which was cut, 
allegedly by accident, by Syria in May 
last year. 

Finally the Shah warned in Zurich 
on Tuesday that he was committed 
to backing Libya only if its demands 
went no further than those made, and 
accepted, by the Gulf states. All this 
weakens Libya’s bargaining power. 
Libya’s reserves of foreign exchange are 
vast, estimated to be $1.4 billion for a 
population of i million, but its regime 
is not so staible that it can easily con¬ 
template ten months without any 
money flowing from its oil wells. 

Negotiations over the price differen¬ 
tial to be offered to Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia for the oil they pipe from the 
Gulf to the eastern Meditenanean are 
not complete, but the induatry does not 
see this as a major proUem. Biit what 
they have been through has resolved 
the companies to see ** no more iron¬ 
work laid down in the Middle JEiast” 
that would allow them so to be held to 
ransom again. 


An embargo by Libya would put 
great pressure on the world’s tanxer 
fleet, as more oil would have to be 
hauled from the Gulf ; but the industry 
seems confident that it can coj^ with 
that, party because the companies 
have learned to work much ndore dpsdy 
during the weeks of the Teheran talks. ^ 
TTie American Department of Justice’s 
waiver on anti-trust legislation—which 
normally prevents American-based oil 
companies working togethci^may npt 
long outcast the Tripw,talks; a 
degree of international co-operation will 
survive, and with it the promise that 
the major companies xxUde to ^he 
independent oil compani^ during me 
crisis—that they would gpt alternative 
supplies of oil if Libya, their sole 
source, imposed an embargo. 

The big oil oompanies are already ^ 
alarmed at the hostile reaction of fiuro- 
pean governments to their claiip for 
post-Teheran price increases. They feel 
they may have to stand togetiier i^inst 
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it. Sir David Barran, chairman of 
Shell, put it bluntly in London on 
I'uesaay when he sand : 

There .is no doubt that the buyers’ 
market for oil is over and the moment 
of truth has arrived for the consumer. 
And another chairman warned the 
next day: 

If governments decide to refuse to per¬ 
mit oil price increases then the industry 
will have no alternative to offering its 
fuel in other countrtes. 


The Teheran Agreement 

^ A uniform increase in the posted 
prices of crude oil at Gulf terminals 
of 35 US cents a barreh which includes 
2 cents s barrel in settlernent of freight 
disparities. Eff^tive from February 15th. 

• An extra yearly increase in Iposted 
priede of 5 cents e barrel, “ to reflect 
increasing demand for crude during the 
agreement.** The first ipcraaiiie on June 
1st; the second in September. 

• On top of this there will be a 2i per 
cent increase in posted prices, to 
reflect inflation. The first increase on 
June let. 

• Tak rates to be stabilised at 65 per 
cent (which In most cases they have 
already reached). 

• A new system of gravity different 
tiaia will be adopted, which will 
increase the price of crudes between 
40 and 30 degrees API gravity by a 
further i cent e barrel for each degree 
down the gravity scale. 

• The countries involved have agreed 
not to seek any further increases in 
the terms of the settlement over the 
five-year period. 

Who Is involved 

Producers: Abu Dhabi. Iran, Iraq, 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia and Qatar. 

The Oil Companies: 

The Majors 

British Petroleum, Gulf, SheM Petroleum 
and Royal Dutch. Standard Oil (Cali¬ 
fornia), Standard Oil (New Jersey), 
Texaco, Compagrvre Prangaise des 
P6troles. 

Independents 

Marathon, Continental, Nelson, Bunker 
Hunt, Occidental, Amerada Hess, 
Atlantic Richfield, Grace Petroleum, 
HiapanoH, Sohio, Gelsenberg, Petro- 
fina, Ashland, Aminoil, Arabian Oil. 

What it costs 

The Gulf states will obtain initially an 
extra 3 cents a barrel (or about $2.20 
a ton), making their total revenue in 
1971 $1.30 a barrel. This will rise by 
1975 to $1.50 a barrel. As a result 
overall payments to governments will 
rise by $1.2 billion in 1971, end increase 
further, In output and payments per 
barret W dp, to around $3 billion. 

- fe - - : - 



Europe _ 

Too bad for 
Britain 


The initial impact of the Teheran 
agreement on western Europe will be 
to add nearly $i billion a year to its 
trade bill But as it must be assumed 
that the other big sources of imports, 
Libya (which accounts for nearly a 
quarter of Britain’s imports and a 
third of the European community’s), 
and Nigeria will get in the end as good 
terms as the Gulf States, the sums 
are better done taking the total crude 
imports of western Europe. The gross 
cost will rise from around $1.5 billion 
on an annual basis in 1971 to over 
$3.5 billion in 1975. The cost to 
Britain in 1971 will be around 
$230 million and to west Germany over 
$260 million. By 1975 this will more 
than double. Britain will be paying 
over $500 million, west Germany over 
$600 million, as imports, and the pay¬ 
ments on each barrel of oil, rise. 

In terms of the total import bill 
even these sums are not enormous, 
adding between ij and 2^ per cent 
over the period. But the marginal 
effect on the balance of payments will 
be much greater. And this will be of 
particular impx>rtance to a Britain 
preparing to shoulder the cost ojF 
entering the European community. Of 
course there will be offsets. Some of 
it will return in the form of sterling 
balances. Britain’s external banking 
and money market liabilities to Middle 
East countries (Kuwait, the smaller 
Gulf territories) were over £300 mil¬ 
lion at the last count. Some, too, will 
come back in the form of increased 
expofts. Virtually all the extra earn« 
ings of Iran and Nigeria will be spent 
on goods abroad, of which Brkain 


supplies over 10 per cent. But the net 
imp>act will still be considerable, and 
for Britain must be highly worrying. 

The (Consumer, of course, will suffer. 
Petrol prices went up in Hollarid last 
week, started to rise in Germany this 
week, and the British motorist will be 
paying up to ip more as a result. The 
obvious strategy for the oil companies 
will be to load -as much of the increase 
as possible on to the motorist, who 
can only grumble and who is unlikely 
to cut consumption until prices begin 
to nudge 40P a gallon. But there is 
scope across the board. Fuel oil users 
have found it very difficult to renego¬ 
tiate long-term contracts over the past 
year, so the companies should be able 
to start recouping almost immediately. 

Japan _ 

A bit of 
co-prosperity ? 

Tokyo 

The country most immediately affected 
by the Teheran agreement is Japan, 
since it obtains 90 per cent of its crude 
supplies from the Gulf states, and oil 
accounts for two-thirds of its enciigy 
requirements. Over the past five years 
its imports have been growing at 
around 17 per cent a year, over twice 
the world average, and run at 
around aoo niilHon tons a year. If the 
Japanese pay the full cost of the 
settlement it will cost them around 
$450 million this year and, given the 
rate of growth of demandj well over 
$1.2 billion in 1^75. No wCMider there 
were some squeaks last week when the 
realisation started sinking in. Signifi¬ 
cantly Arabian Oil, the only Japanese 
oil company of international size, took 
part in the Teheran talks but only 
signed after’ much wavering. Japan 
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wants to be with) but not of, the 
western consortium. 

But, given that the vast bulk of 
Japan’s oil is supplied by the big com¬ 
panies, there is little it can do to avoid 
taking on board the price increases. 
Last week’s talk of a cartel of Japanese 
refiners being formed to bargain with 
the internationals is not likely to prove 
very effective. The inteniationals owrt 
large chunks of the Japanese refining 
and marketing industry anyway. Mr 
Keisuke Idemitsu, chairman of the 
Petroleum Association of Japan, is now 
only talking about a committee to dis¬ 
cuss price rises, which will almost 
certainly reflect just about in full the 
rise in costs. The domestic industry, 
with gross profits of $125 million, can¬ 
not absorb very much. 

While it can do little in the short 
term, Japan, which has developed a 
very active policy of searching the 
world for other types of raw material, 
such as iron ore, aluinina and copper, 
is now becoming anxious to find its 
own oil. There are hopes of finding 
some in the continental shelf around 
Japan, where drilling is now starting, 
oven 'if foreign expertise is needed (in 
this case Shell). The Japanese have 
also been having intermittent talks for 
years with the Russians about develop¬ 
ing Siberia. Although this may in the 
long run yield natural gas, the oil 
discoveries so far have been in western 
Siberia and are shipped straight into 
the pipeline westwards. 

The main Japanese hope must be of 
doing 'its own deals with the existing 
oil producers. A member of a high 
level mission recently returned from 
Saudi Arabia, Mr Masao Saki2saka. 
gave some indication of what kind of 
deals were being discussed. 

• Bartering Saudi crude for Japanese pro¬ 
ducts, 

^ Joint operation of tanker companies, 

^ Joint industrial developments in :Saudi 
Arabia, " 




# l^udi purchases 5f stocks in Japanese 
refining firms. 

The Japanese, on exisjmg precedents, 
would certainly consider barter and 
joint industrial projlc^. The other 
suggested Options, which t^eal the pro¬ 
ducer countries’ desire td; become mOfe 
involved dbwnstresun in the oil opera¬ 
tion, are likely to be less welcome. The 
mission of business leaders which is to 
go in April to Iran, from which Japan 
buys 40 per cent of its crude, will 
have some important tasks to perform. 
But doing deals is much easier than 
finding oil. 

The companies _ 

Higher profits, but 
not too much 

The stock market reaction to the 
Teheran settlement has been bullish, 
with Shell gaining 2op to 357P, and 
British Petroleum moving up by 35P to 
475p. For once sentiment may have 
something in its favour. The general 
assumption is that the extra costs to 
the industry of the settlement, and any 
deal with Libya and later with Nigeria, 
will be passed on in full to^ the consu¬ 
mer. This is probably right, although 
governments of countries without a 
big stake in the oil business, Japan and 
Gennany, have been making defiant 
noises. Presumably sentiment will be 
less optimistic if the oil companies are 
forced into calling Libya’s bluff and 
doing without its oil, since the marginal 
cost, especially for freight, of shifting 
oil from other sources will become 
pretty expensive. 

Apart from this blot on the horizon, 
there is reason for being guardedly 
optimistic about the Teheran settle¬ 
ment. It covers over 50 per cent, of 
world exports. It promises stability for 
the next five years. It is not retroactive, 
and therefore does not put a short terra 
cash flow squeeze on the companies. 
And it puts all the companies, including 
the independents, into the same boat. It 
is actually possible that in the next two 
or three years, at any rate, the com¬ 
panies will be able to increase their 
return on capital, which according to 
them had fallen to a dangerously low 
level by the end of 1969. A study 
by the Chase Manhatt;an. shows the 
average rate of return worldwide on 
selling oil fell from 14 per cent of net 
assets employed in 1959 to 11.3 per 
cent in 1969. The problem was^particu- 
larty acute in the eastern hemisphere 
—^basically) outside North, America—to 
which eamings figures in the chart 


below ref^. Although oufp\it' Mpiled, 
overall eamings per bartel of cnid^lell 
there by nearly 40 pef cent, ' ! 

For most of the 1960s the oil imrk^t 
was characterised by a surplus of crude 
outside the |Mrotected Ami^rican 
market. Indejpenmnts, such as Occiden¬ 
tal and Continentnl in Libya, were able 
to get their hanc^^ on new sources 
of crude whibh they marketed aggress¬ 
ively. Cheap crude encouraged inde¬ 
pendent refiners^'’(especially in Italy 
where the government forced them to 
build with substantial export capacity) 
to ciit product pnees. In the Eimo^p^n 
community they fell by 20 per* cent or 
more. At the same time, with the 
founding of the Oi|^ani$atioh . of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries in 19601, 
governments of producing countries 
managed to raise their share of total 
revenue from around 75 American 
cents a barrel at the beginning of the 
decade to around 83 cents at ,thc end. 
The result was that until 1969 com¬ 
panies did best that had relatively the 
largest share of the operations in the 
fat North American market (such 
Gulf and Texaco). 

Only from 1969, when the demand 
for refined products began to catch up 
on refining capacity, did the market 
begin to stabilise, and profits, helped 
by a sustained cost cutting campaign, 
begin to improve. Over the past 12 
months, thanks to the cutting of the 
taplinc in the eastern Mediterranean, 
a shortage of tankers, and . an unfore- 
.seen jump in demand for fuel oil in the 
United State.s, prices on the marginal 
open market have rocketed up. And in 
the past half-year oil companies gener¬ 
ally have raised product prices through¬ 
out Europe by around 3d a gallon. 
This should have more than accounted 
for increased freight rates, which have 
l)een partially, offset anyway by the 
introduction of new supertankers, and 
the price rises agreed with governments 

More paid, less earned mtSmS 



*Based on preliminary data 
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last autumn (when the Libyans 
obtained another 30 cents a barrel in 
posted prices). 

With no apparent surplus in refining 
capacity and the independents fully 
involved in the latest agreements, the 
companies should have little difficulty 
in raising prices again. In terms of 
their capital demands they have plenty 
of reason for doing so. Current world¬ 
wide capital spending is around $20 
billion and forecasts for total invest¬ 
ment required over the next decade 
run up to $500 billion. Quite apart 
from having to cope with a throughput 
which will at least double by 1980, the 
cost of equipment tends to increase as 
it becomes more complex, the cost of 
freight insurance a ton has doubled 
over the past few years, and digging 
oil out of the tundra in Alaska or 
the bottom of the North Sea is six or 
seven times more expensive than dig¬ 
ging it out of an Arabian desert. 

Since the cash needs of the oil com¬ 
panies are well over twice the whole 
new issue capacity of the world’s 
equity markets, the vast bulk must 
come from retained earnings, or, 
putting it in a less polite way, by 
taxing consumers with higher prices. 
No doubt companies would like to 
come to the equity market in the near 
future. But to do this cheaply would 
require a steadily upward profit curve, 
and this might prove too tempting a 
target for the producing countries. 

The problem is^ whe^er companies 
will be able to sustain higher prices 
for more than a few years. There is 
no real shortage of crude about, the 
higher prices for fuel oil may slightly 
choke off the growth in demand, and 
a hint of oversupply can cause a strik¬ 
ing ^akuess in the market It is. a 
narrow path to tread. 


Developing countries _ 

Perennial losers 

Although the sums are commonly done 
for western Europe and Japan, some of 
the worst losers will be developing 
countries desperately trying to indus¬ 
trialise themselves. India, for example, 
will have to find another $40 million 
or so of badly needed foreign 
exchange. The developing world as a 
whole will have to find by the mid- 
decade at least another $300 million 
a year to transfer to the coffers of the 
oil countries, already as a group by far 
the richest in the third world. Kuwait 
has among the highest incomes per 
head tin the world of more than $3,500 
and Libya comes in the top 20. Of 
course some of the extra funds will 
go into worthy development projects. 
Iran, with only enough foreign 
exchange to pay for one month’s 
imports, and that heavily mortgaged by 
short term debt, desperately needs the 
extra 45 per cent revenue the Teheran 
agreement will give it this year to 
maintain its highly successful develop¬ 
ment effort. And Kuwait will presum¬ 
ably increase the size of the fund it 
maintains for Arab development. But 
Libya is sitting on over $1.4 billion 
of foreign exchange reserves and 
much of the extra $13 billion or 
so which the Gulf states and Libya 
(assuming it obtains a settlement at 
least as good as the others) will receive 
between now and 1975 will go to 
swelling their existing reserves of 
$3 billion. 

The one solace for the rest of the 
devdoping world is that for the first 
time it has proved possible to build in 
a cost-of-living luljustment to the price 
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of a* commodity. Other cotpmodity 
producers, tired of the terms of trade 
moving against them, would dearly love 
to do the same. 

The producers _ ^ 

Into the 
downstream 

Where does the oil world ^ from 
here ? The net effect of the Teheran 
agreement is to leave it very much 
where it was, if at a^higher plateau of 
prices. Indeed, with the independents 
involved in the agreement (and the 
majors guaranteeing them supplies if 
anyone gets nasty) it is in some respects 
back to where it was in the 1950s. The 
major assumption is that the Gulf 
states, followed by Libya and Nigeria, 
will stick to their agreements. Given 
the past history of the oil industry 
(and Venezuela’s action in December of 
unilaterally raising tax rates to 60 per 
cent) this is an uncomfortable assump¬ 
tion to make. Some countries, such as 
Iran, may. Others, like Libya may not. 

Where the producing countries want 
to go is clear. They would like to con¬ 
trol and co-ordinate production. This 
is the one major demand made at the 
crucial Opec meeting in Caracas last 
December which has still to be achieved. 
They would like to be more involved, 
both upstream in exploration and pro¬ 
duction, and downstream in freight, 
refining and marketing. Most countries 
have got, or are getting, some of the 
first. The kind of proposals which ENI, 
the Italian state company, is making, 
which the Algerians are discussing with 
the French, and which the Japanese are 
considering, suggest that the era of 
downstream involvement is near. 

Finally there is the prospect of 
nationalisation. Algeria has already 
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dealt with everyone but the French. It 
is clearly on the Cards in Libya, had the 
go^femmcnt the trtanpower to cope with 
it ; this it could, conceivably, hire. But 
is this the bogy it seems ? Both 
exploration and production are vora¬ 
cious, and risky, users of capital. 
Perhaps the oil companies, as John D. 
Rockefeller used to say, are better out 
of it. 

Exploration __ 

Too little up north 

The cost of Middle East- piV, n^jiist 
increase the^attr^tibns of the major 
oilfields which I^orth i^merica and 
western Eun^ found on their 
doorsteps—^Ala^a ahtif the North Sea. 
But the tnit!h,.as that these finds, 
al^ough and likely ,tO 'prove 

lai^er still/cah>» Jto no mor’e than help 
take up some of me additional demand 
fornfi—currently-growing at 8 per cent 
a year. 

fcght commerci^-sizc oil strikes have 
now been made in the North 5 ^, four 
in British waters, ^three in Danish con¬ 
cessions, apd the eighth and most recent 
off Rolled. The latest estimate of 
recoverable oil reserves Js 2 billion 
barrels, of which at le^t^' i billion 
are in Denmark’s Ekofisk field. So it Is 
reasonable to project a i million barrel 
a day North Sea production by 1974-75, 
equivalent to 50 million tons a year. 
But oil consumption in Europe is cur¬ 
rently running at 12 million barrels a 
day, and increasing annually at i 
million barrels. Two new Ekofisk-sized 
fields would have to be found each year 
simply to keep up with rising demand. 

Alaska is capable of giving twice as 
much oil as known North Sea finds, 

2 million barrels a day or 100 million 
tons a year by the mid 1970s. But by 
then American domestic demand will 
have risen from its current 14 million 
barrels a day by another 3 to 4 million 
barrels. 

So Alaska, like the North Sea, cannot 
even make up the new demand which 
the oil industry will have to meet. The 
problems of transp'opting Alaskan oil 
south to the principal American m 4 ikct$ 
are thought soluble by the industry 
despite the increasing tension between 
the United States and Canada, which 
wants Alaskan oil .to pay for using 
northern Canada as a/‘land bridge,” 
rather than have it taken by tanker. 

But America, where-many of the .very 
high-cost “ stripper ” wells still produce 
ing in Texas and Louisiana will have 
run dry by 1975, is having to increase 
its imports of oil. This year the United 



North Sea tfrilfs are nice and near 


States is expected to have its highest- 
ever imports of oil, which means the 
virtual end of the Administration’s 
traditional policy of limiting imports to 
12.2 per cent of consumption. The 
industry’s current estimate is that as 
much as 30 per cent of total American 
oil demand, which takes up 700 million 
tons of the world’s current 2 billion 
ton annual consumption, will this year 
hd supplied from non-American sources. 

Nuclear power _ 

Alternative source 

If consumers are squeezed un'til they 
squeak, the only source of eneq^y to 
which they can turn is nuclear power. 
It is already assumijig a bigger role 
than most people' are aware of. In the 
United States, plants with a total 
capacity of 7,500 megawatts were 
already in operation by the end of 
1970 and another 53 plants with a 
capacity of 44,000 MW are under 
construction and a further 36 plants 
(total capacity 35,000 MW) are ’ on 
order. Even before the oil crisis, the 
American Atomic Energy Commisrion 


wa.s confitferitly stating 
tion ojf ; 

easily % jraatched.!"' # [ 

The manufacturing and comtoictiod 
difficulties that slowed the 1967-68 
boom in nuclear sales have now Imn 
largely overcome, and prices, which had 
been slashed below cost to get the 
industry off the ground, have now been 
raised to realistic levels. The lazgest 
problem now facing the American 
industry is not commercial, f mdiistnal 
pr technical bdt ^sociolpgioai Cpticer^ 
about' the environmerit'js ihaSdililfmscd^ 
felt almost every time a ,nr\^.nucteaijr 
station is ordered. , ' : ft) 

Round the world, with the major 
exception of Britain,^^which still builds 
nuclear stations of its own design, a 
good indicator of the position is the 
number of Americaurtype reactors that 
have been sold. -According to the 
American Atomic Eneigy Commission, 
41 American-type reactors to^lijng 
more than 20 ,oqo MW and represenN 
ing an investment of about $5 billion 
are in operation, under construction .or 
on order in 12 countries outside the 
United States. This includes ten 
statioi^ with a total capacity of nearly 
6,000 MW in (Germany knd eight 
stations totalling 4,400 MW in Japan. 
When the last station in the first- 
generation Magnox line went on line 
this month, Britain's total operating 
nuclear capacity was raised to 
5,200 MW. 

Nuclear power is also growing in 
relation to the world’s total electrical 
generating capacity. Again, the most 
dramatic increase is taking place in 
America where nuclear power tioW 
makes up about 3 per cent of opera¬ 
ting electrical power plant. By 1974- 
1975 ’ this will have jumped to an 
estimated ig per cent. In Britain com¬ 
parable figures are 15 per cent growing 
to 18 per cent. Gennany will leap 
from 3 per cent to 15 per cent,’Frartce 
from 5 per cCnt tp 12 per cent/ Italy 
from 4 per cent to 7 p6t cent, HoIUtid 
from I per cent to 6 per cerit^ arid 
Belgium from 2 per cent to 24 pet cent. 
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Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Coffee oompromiee 

Prices-should fail further but producers 
will get et least pprt of the cuts in 
expoirt:quota8 they vyant. This was the 
reiiutt'of last Week*]^ ehnergency 
meeting of the tnterhi^fionel Cbffee 
Council. Using e speeded-tip version ; ' 

. of the existing agreement madhinory, . . 

3 million hags will be k>pped off quotes 
‘it exporters can knock the indicator' 
price down below 46 US cents a lb. 


Feb 

10 

.Percentage 
Change on 

Feb one ' one 

17' hndnth 

All items 

Food 

Fibres 

Metals 

Misoel. 

119.2 

136.6 
77.2 

177.6 
107.1 

1ia6» - OB 

136.7* -r 1.3 + 9,T‘ 
77:1 4- l.t - ' 

181i1 < -b IB . 

107.6* , j7- 

•PfOvisionsfl 

. " 
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Losing still more millions 
in steel 


A financial crisis in the British Steel 
Corporation may force the Government 
to reshape the state steel industry 
sooner than it planned, A loss of £15 
million on a BSC turnover of £1,400 
million is expected for the financial 
year which ends next month. And 
inflation is pushing up the corpora¬ 
tion’s costs by £100 million a year. 
So plans to put another £180 million 
on steel prices, equal to 15 per cent 
more, are being considered. 

The combination of losses and price- 
increases is expected to bring to a head 
the current difficulties between Lord 
Mdchett, chairman of Che BSC, and 
the Government. Mr John Davies, the 
Secretary of State for Trade and 
Industry, had hoped he could forget 
about steel until next year. But now 
some of his colleagues are speculating 
on whether it might not be better to 
import more steel from low-cost 
producers instead of diverting scarce 
capital into reconstructing and expand¬ 
ing the industry at home. With the 
planning to spend anything up to 
£1,500 million on modernisation 
over the next five years, such a 
proposal has consider^le attraction. 
But it would mean that Dord Mekhett’s 
long term plans would have to be 
severely pruned. As it is, the Govern¬ 
ment is still considering w;hether the 
Steel industry should remain in its 
present shape^ with the. BSG^ ptodudng 
over 90 per cent of the country’s crude 
steel, or spHt it up. The last steel price 
increase, of 5 per cent, was five months 
ago, and it can be taken that the 
myriad of metal-forming companies 
which depend on BSC for thedr prin¬ 
cipal raw material wiN protest at any 
further rises. But rising CQsts are push¬ 
ing the BSC into deficit, and it seexns 
imposrible for the Government to deny 
a cotjisiderable rise. With no money in 
tterMih . imd >prcciou» hitle piospeGt - 


of there being any there in the fore¬ 
seeable future—Lord Melchett has 
little to defend himself with from 
those in government who want to 
reorganise the industry. 

Rolls-Royce _ 

Both buying time 

A temporary reprieve was won by both 
the Lockheed company and the Rolls- 
Royce RB 211 engine this week. To 
still talk in the United States that 
Lockheed had less than three weeks’ 
cash left, tfie main American banks 
financing the company let it be known 
that the situation was not quite as bad 
as it looked. They did, in fact, hold 
collateral for $350 million advances 
previously thought to f>e unsecured and 
this, it was implied, made it easier to 
think of extending more credit if they 
considered Lockheed to be worth 
salvaging. Reports from America 
suggest the Federal Reserve Bank is 
leaning heavily on them to do so.. But 
what they eventually decide lies to 
some extent in the hands of the three 
assessors instructed by the British 
Government to report by next week 
whether the RB 211 is worth saving. 

Since Lord Cole went to Rolls-Royce 
last November, and soon after began 
to bring back directors and designers 
who at various stages had fallen fd^l 
of the outgoing management, the 
technical troubles of the engine have 
begun to look at least capable of being 
saved, but can anything be done about 
its production cost ? This is 30 per cent 
higher than the figure originally ^ven. 
to the airlines, and 30 per cent higher 
than that of competing American 
engines. If this weie to be passed on to 
the airlines in ful|, it would add <^lase 
on $1 million to me price of each air- 
ccttf^they. boiight«^Tliefe>vis-iiiueh fat 



Lockheed's Haughton: still smiling 


in the Rolls-Royce organisation but the 
slimming required to cut costs by as 
much as a fifth—which is what has to 
be done merely to make the engine 
competitive, and which would still 
require the airlines to pay 10 per cent 
more than they had bargained for— 
usually takes four to five years, which 
is too long to save the RB 211. 

The key question for the a.ssessors 
is by how much they think the stream¬ 
lining process can be telescoped. One 
of the three, Sir St John Elstub, has 
already chaired a committee that com¬ 
pared production costs in the British 
and American aircraft industries. 

Concorde _ 

No, Mr Stein 

If the Greater London Council had 
banned Boeing jumbos from landing 
at Heathrow until the big planes 
reduced their gut-shaking rumble to 
something no louder than a whisper, the 
fuiore this would have started in New 
York' is not hard to imagine. Yet when 
a relatively junior member of the New 
York state legislature comes to this 
country and announces his intention 
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of introducing lepilation wdl ban 
Concorde, he is received with a 
restraint that is, under the drcum- 
sunces, wholly unnecessary. Only. Mr 
Wedgwod Benn has really taken up 
the cudgels. ' . 

If the Americans attempt to, ban 
Concorde the British and French 
governments have the solution under 
their hand, assuming that they do not 
find its noise intolerable too. They, 
have merely to withdraw the landing 
righ^ American airlines have 

here. The Federal Aviation Agency, 
which regulates such matters on a 
national scale, understands this per¬ 
fectly well and, although it intends to 
ban supersonic flying over land, as 
every other civilised government is 
going to do, there has never been any 
question in official Washington of ban¬ 
ning supersonic airhners from entering 
American airports from abroad. This 
has not prevented various members Of 
Congress from suggesting the idea from 
time to time and they-^nd Mr Stein 
— should now be told, officially, that 
this is not on. 

Otherwise the suspicion will grow 
that Whitehall sees in this a way of 
killing Concorde without actually 
taking the blame. A Concorde banned 
from New York would be deprived of 
its main outlet but there is no reason 
why it should be banned unless the 
British Government is prepared tacitly 
to connive at it. If the Government 
decides not to go a'head with Concorde, 
then let it present a reasoned case to 
Parliament for stopping it. But not 
do the deed from behind the safety 
of Mr Stein’s coat tails. 

Postal strike _ 

Who's worried ? 

The post office strike is now a month 
old, and while the deadlock after this 
week’s attempts at negotiations must 
have disappointed a great many 
people, the strike has been remarkable 
for its relative lack of impact. The post 
office could never have held out this 
long if much real hardship had been 
caused. 

Of course there have been victims. 
The strike has caused loneliness as well 
as a welcome moratorium on riie pay¬ 
ment of bills. But business has suffer^ 
less than expected. Mail order firms 
have taken a knock, even though they 
now accept telephone orders (most of 
their deliveries to customers go by rail 
or road anyway), and staff have been 
laid off on a fairly massive scale. 
Littlewoods—one of the luckkr ones 
because it has retail outlets wHich now 



Its piling up in Fnnkfurt 


accept orders for them—has sent 
7,000 of its 19,500 mail order staff 
home. The pools have also suffered, 
and winnings have shrunk as a result. 

A number of small businesses and 
self-employed people are stumped with¬ 
out the post. Classified adverUsing in 
newspapers has gone doWn, often 
seriously ; many advertisers have taken 
to ^ving only telephone numbers for 
replies, but are often not geared to 
large numbers of telephone calls. But 
most bigger businesses have managed 
with intra-company couriers. The 
banks are so pleased with the way they 
have continued cheque clearing during 
the strike that they are now thinking 
of discarding the post altogether— 
precisely the reaction the post office 
is frightened of. And people who can¬ 
not muster their own couriers can 
always entrust their mail to one of the 
private postal services—at a price. 

Other countries have been warned 
not to send mail to Britain ; nothing 
posted abroad even reaches the ports, 
but is held back in the country of 
origin. The British post office is merely 
sitting on 7 million items which did 
not make it to their destinations in the 
pre-strike rush a month ago. 

What has saved everybody’s bacon 
is the almost undiminished use of the 
telephone. The system is coming under 
heavy pressure, with quality suffering 
accordingly, but it is holding up all 
night. However, if the strike is not 
settled soon there are hard times ahead 
for public tdephone box tillers. At least 
15,000 out of 75,000 coiii boxes are 
now full up^ which makes them useless 
for all but 999 and reversed-chaige 
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"■ JPnvatepostm$ii 

ibniinzaiHat 
wasn^ ' 

, 1 . . ' 

Private postmen shpiild be;niakiti^ a 
{rile of money during die. postal stiue 
but most ol them > only 

just managed to break eveh.;Oiie lead* 
ing (^rator was saying Ak 'tveek that 
he was praying for the shrUw. to end. 
Most groups have riiown a oosipkaous 
lack of business expertise, 
originally set up for fun rather ^iluui 
money, and that is the way -'ik< has 
stayed, with the fun beginning, tP 'Weir 
thin. The only group to dl^^y ml 
professionalism has beeii / Midland 
Trunkways;' * a ' ht^lage firio vdiiifih 
organised a natibittl oetworic 
the other groups^ ghd'is, 
seriously of a naddhafiiaicds 
compete irith the post-office vdiea^tilk 
' strike is over. The network' 
ti^n of Mail Seiyices, U headed araso* 
priately by a Mr John Bull and oums 
to have bandit ^06,009 letters a day. 
Even -m, it has oply nuunaged to 
even;'-" ■ 

. Failure, ^ advertjiSi^rbM.heen tfar 
re^n why ipost^i^rotifM have;Ho{' done 
better. How they t^cpected the public 
to find them is not''Cl!^. The ttpuble 
that many eustotfiers took to them 
out shows the size of tho potehtial 
demand that might have been tapped, 
given a little elementary vtlcs promo¬ 
tion. But most of the groups expec^ 

, the strike to end in a matter of days 
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and felt adveitisih^g; would not be worth 
while. 

The London based Alternative 
Delivery Service is one of the few that 
did bother "to advertise, and it reaped 
its reward by. cA^rtaking the Randall 
Service in the volume of mail handled. 
This week it took 25,000' letters a day, 
almost double Randall’s volume. Most 
of this was business mail. 

The leading overseas mail delivery 
service is Dromoderry. It has not 
advertised, and its volume of mail has 
remained static at about 4,000 a day. 
Midland I'runkways apart, most groups 
are going to be thankful to pack up 
when the postmen go back. 

Decimals 


D-day and after 



a big gtobhm 


Lord Fiskc was right, and the poli¬ 
ticians who told Mr Wilson not to 
risk a spring el^ctibh after decimalisa¬ 
tion were wropg. It was a non-event. 
Polls on the day of the decimal change- 
over, commissioned by the Decimal 
Currency Board, suggested an almost 
uncannily calm reaction to the 
switch, llie banks hud expected hectic 
tradSi^g after ‘thinr four-day dosing for 
converaiop it turned out, 

was done in two days flat, leaving the 
weekend free). They found themselves 
with hardly any customers. 

The 23,000 sub-px>st oflices,. which 
are not ^ected by the postal strike, 
duly went decin^ ; but with the post¬ 
men still out there was no great pres¬ 
sure of business. British Rail hcui taken 
the precaution of switching a day early, 
spreading'^ out its Monday morning 
seiason ticket traffic. London buses are 
leaving the change till the coming 
weekend to allow people time to 
accumulate and get used to the ^ new 
coii^,>Most big ^ops started trading 
in cp^mals immediately, but Monday 


is usually R slack 4ay to assistaticn^k&d 
plenty of time to d^ wiith |he. Uim 
who had corns out Specially fo'sxpTrio 
msnt vrfdi the new currency. ^" 

The few custon^rs'seemed; to 
decimals easy enoui^. Twp-thirds said 
they no probfeai^ nearly three- 
quarters expected £p to be easier than 
£sd once they had got the hang of it. 
The only major problem is the general 
dislike of the new ^p. 

This is a pity. By international 
standards, the ^p is a reasonaUe-sized 
coin for its value, but the British are 
used to their outsize coppers. This gives 
industry and retailers an unwarranted 
excuse foi* dropping’ the .^p. The banks 
refused from the outset to deal with 
the coin, and too many other organisa¬ 
tions are following* their example. 
British Home Stores has already 
an^unced <mat k will not be using 
the |p except on a limlited number of 
food lines ; Marks and Spencer and 
Harrods are doing likewise. 

A ip in a decimal currency is a 
nuisance, but ip (= 2.4d) as the smallest 
coin means a price step too large Jiot 
to be inflationary. 

Jobless immigrants 

Black spot 

" - 

The Department of Employment and 
Productivity has shown a fine sense of 
timing by announcing the publication 
from May of figures on coloured immi¬ 
grants’ unemployment. Information on 
unemployment among coloured adults 
has been collected for some time, but 
not made,public except “in special 
cases to interested parties.” New figures 
on unemployment among immigrant 
teenagers will also be collected (to give 
some idea on how the second genera¬ 
tion immigrants are doing) and the lot 
will be published in the deparUnent’s 
official Ggzette. 

The only argument with this can 
be that it was not done before. It is 
the paucity of available figures on 
immigrants which has left so much 
room for Powell-style interpretation. 
Even the new figures, of coloured 
unemployment will suffer from an 
overdose of British finesse. Like other 
figures on. the coloured population, 
they will cover “ immigrants, and 
those whose parents are immigrants, 
from the West Indies, India, PakisUn 
and Africa.” The Americaios subdivide 
their unemployment figures into 
“white”.and “non-white.” If, as the 
DEP says, the aim is to promote equal 
opportunity in employment, fpr all, 
there is no reason to f(^l guilty about 


talking straight. It is tba figures that 
will matter. 

Ball bearings 

Sad showplace 

Until recently inspectors at the Ran- 
some Hoffmann Pollard factory at Ann- 
field Plain, outside Newcastle, had their 
own way of detecting cracks in ball 
bearing rings: The inspectors—theire 
were 26 of them on this opera¬ 
tion—bounced the rings off laige metal 
blocks. Those that bounced a certain 
height were passedf the rest were 
rejd^ed. 

The Annfield plant, built by Ran- 
some and Maries about 15 years ago, 
is die' most modem of the nine plants 
owned by the three companies (Ran- 
some and Maries,' Hoffmann Manu¬ 
facturing and Pollard Ball and Roller 
Bearing) which the Industrial Re¬ 
organisation Corporation meiged into 
one group in mid-1969. Even so, 
efficiency was so low that annual 
turnover per man averaged £2,300 to 
£3,000, compared with the £5,000 
to £6,000 achieved by some continen¬ 
tal companies, and the £10,000 per 
man of some American firms. 

In the past year the new 
efficiency-minded management has 
raised annual productivity to almost 
£4,000 a man, mostly by eliminating 
some simple operations and streamlin¬ 
ing others. There is still a long way to 
go. The factory, which employs 2,200, 
is still based on operations that are so 
simple they are almost embarrassing 
to see in 1971, with much hauling 
around of components by hand from 
one end of the factory to the other. 
Their competitors, like the Swedish 
SKF, have automatic lines. Men hand- 
feed machines that elsewhere are fed by 
conveyor belts. Scores of women, using 
only the most rudimenrary machinery, 
assemble and inspect most of the 
bearings. 

When the Annfield plant is modern¬ 
ised and rationalised with nearly £i 
million worth of new equipment over 
the next five years, productivity should 
shoot up to, an annual £8,000 a man. 
But RHP’s management will hardly be 
able to sit back then. Annfield Plain is 
the group’s showplace. Some of the 
other plants are so deeply stuck in the 
past that they^are out of bounds to 
visitors until the cobwebs have been 
cleared away. In the group, the hope 
is .to bring productivity up from £2,000 
a man 4t the time of the merger to the 
£5,000 to £6,000 of the best Europeai^ 
fiirms. Provided demand holds steady for 
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When you do 
two passports. 

One you get for yourself, 
from the Government 
The other you get for your 
business, from u^ 

Standardand Chartered Bank 
lettersof introduction will ^ ^, 
make you welcome at over 1,400 
branches in 55 countries. . 

But it will do more than 
open bank doors. , 

We have thousands of. 

Sv&'aS^cuSt6m^r§rS^^^ 




them could become customers of 
yours. Atthe very least.we 

can Help bring you together 

with an introduction. ‘ 

And if your talk proves 
worthwhile we'll also be^happy 

to'givt Vou the background on 
your prospective customer. 

So wtwever you're doing 
business with you'll find it ' 


a fiood ictedfto .ba. doifi 


Before you go oversejwi 
take a short trip to Ollier > 
Standard Bank or Chartered 
Bank. . 


Stan^wHlCharlifwl^ 

Banking Group UmitiKl 

ConttiHwnt Banks: 
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bearings—rose.30/per; |:ait in 1968K 
for dimly undent!^ riiaso and ha| ' 
stayed at this level ever since—RHP. ■ 
might in titpe < ^ewme the biggest 
triumph of the qevttr loved and now 
dying IRC. ' k " 


Electricit 


Lomond power 


Loch Lotnond is the latest Scottish 
water to t^e earmarked by the North 
of ScbUand Hydro Electric BoaM' for 
generating el^tricity by puri)iped stor-. 
age, Ppr years the hyt^ board hiu 
beep lifting water during night 
feet fixMn Loch Awe tp an upper 
resezvbir on Ben Cniachan, The next 
day the duke; atre opened during peak 
demand the \^ter pCura.back 

through die mountain's generators. 
After this breakthrough on Cruachan 
the hydro board went on \ to build 
ai^ther two-way flow plant at Eoyew 
on Loch Ness, The consequent saving 
in capital cost came to £ i .million last 
year and dramatically unproved* the 
economics of the hydro-electric network. 
Now the hydro l^rd wants to take a 
considerable jump forward and-^fnstall 
a pun^ stprage scneme with a minithum 
capacity o( i,boo megawatts on Loch 
Lomondside^ using the. much , smaller 
Loch Sloy as the night reservoir. 

It takes 30 minutes to get a therm^ ’ 
power station’s, generators to full load," 
but less than two minutes, for a hydro 
generator-^r 30 * seconds if tjie jets 
are synchroms^d before their power is 
need^. ' . v . 


Toys0i$clGhHdren 


' . Britain’s l^ding.^ teymakiirs travelled lew years is likely 
this the MbnSie^ .Toyfah;,;^^ jiparkets have g< 

patt of theit^ effort, tb regain their iflmre lieakhy than Brha 
of the' North Arnerican^ market, whkh tdy^ expprtiR fatiiie 
Was so drastically slashed last ycair. drop, on 1969 in n 

British- exports to North ' America fell American setback 
by around 30 per cent in I9ifb. The a pei^ cent rise 
prime loser was Lesney^ which for years . t Prrfxibly'^soft to 
has based ilts success on Matchbox carsj \ bigger scale 1 
It was exporting a third of 1 ^ total it. happens^ the lea 

production to, the United ,Stattt.? But firrh, Chau Valley 

its sates! were lacerated by c^peUtion rival tak^ver 

, 4 tom Hot Wheels, a new 'loW-friction ’^recommetided \ 
toy car runmng on plastic tracks, which Securities. There 

is producedr., by Mattel^ Americans more mdgers an 

. biggest toymaker. Lesley’s sales to the next decade, not n< 

United States tufr^bled' by twc«thi.rds. has an advantage 

AlFin afl; .t97d was a griih year for actually has very f< 

ijie toymakere. In the first t^lf-y^ear are just not enoug 

the two' big Arms, Lesney apd Lines go round, 

k-/Broth<^rB, each lost million. MettoyV Beyond that. ii 
I production was thrown iWlo chaos by a worry pf the birth 

! serious fire, from which iit has pnly falling since 1964. 

just recovered. Firms have been busy ' is now Checked, D] 
^ retooling to ccmipete/ the Hot 200,000 fewer chiJ< 

Wheels challenge, but have loat^ time old^thah' there arc 

and money d^g so. In -the lOy , 

indust^, innovation is thc;kcy to suC- 
. cess, ^d in recent years British ifiro^ 
have been short on new ideas. 

^ In the early 1960^, toys were "one of 
. the cQpntry’s biggest growth industries, 
tTtifc home /narket leapt by 5o^pcr cent 
. between and i960. Stagnation has 
since jiei m syith a vengeance and, in 
! terms, of coMlhit prices, sales have 

falleo-over the past iour years. 

Before Hot Wheels, most impTorts 
came from Japan and Hongkong 
Surprisingly, total imports have been 
jdeclming since 1968. Several British 
; fii^ hive sbbwh initiative in building 
fa^ories;' iiif Hongkong to take 
advantage of the low Wage rates there, 
and the oiggest gros^h area in the next That's hot wheels 


tfw years is likely to be abroad. Foreign 
tparketS have generally been more 
heakhy than Britain’s. In 1970, British 
tdy" expOitiR to £29 million, a 

drop, on 1969 in real terms. The North 
American setback was partly offset by 
a pei^ cent rise in sates to Germany, 
t Prcfoably'^soft toys could be exported 
bigger scale ^^an th<!iy are, but, as 
it.happ^^ the leadif^ British soft toy 
firnt, Chad Vallcr*"«8, in the throes of 
rival tak^ver b^. Its , board 
^recommetided \ bid from Barclay 
Securities. There are going to be* 
more mdgers smd takeovers in the 
next decade, not nece^aril/ because size 
has an advantage; in this industry it 
actually has very few, but because there 
are just not enough good managers to 
go round. 

Beyond that^ is the even bigger 
worry pi the birthrate, which has been 
falling since 1964. Even if the decline 
is now Checked, by 1975 there will be 
200,000 fewer children under ten years 
old 4hah there ^^e today. 



Key indicators : British economy 


Still rising strongly in January: 
weekly industrial rates at an 
annual 16 per cent, hourly manu¬ 
facturing, rates et an annual M per 
cent. Farm workers end busmen 
were among those getting large 
rises lest'month. 

Unernploymom 

Up again thie month. Rise since 
November in number wholly 
unemployed has been 44.000 more 
than expected seasonally. 

Iqchntrlal output 

RgeoveiV in Oeoember. But. stiH 
beloyv OctQber. 


Industrial 


Percentage change .on 


Index previous 
1963«10p .month 


production* 

December 

125.8 

employment* 

December 

94.6 

productivity* 

December 

133.0 

Export tradp*t 

January 

131 

Eng'g. orders on hsnd*t 

Noverhbef 

123 

Retail trade* 

, December 

111.1 

Unemployment* 

February 

124.0 

Retail prices 

Deqember 

140.0 

Export prices 

November 


Import prices 

November 

128 

Wage rates (weekly) 

. January . 

158.5 


months 

three 


Export trade, retail trada,, anglnaarlfig order books: in volume tar mi (value at 
constant prices/. Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavers ; 
latest rate 2.^7 per cent. 

• Seasonally adiustad t End of variod i Provisional 
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Looking across the Atlantic 
at cheap money 


As the price of money in the United 
States continues to tumible, bankers 
there are almost protesting that it can¬ 
not decline much further: “ It is 
already down to the quick,” one said. 
The further cut on Tuesday—the 
seventh such snick in three months— 
brings the minimum lending rate of 
the big commeroial banks down to 


6i% *976 “ A,” issued at the beginning 
of January, were virtually exhausted. 
(The new stock is issued at a price of 
£95.50 per cent; the old one was at 
£94.25 per cent.) 

The Government broker does seem 
to be continuing a more aggressive 
selling policy, which means that the 
Bank of England is keeping its eye on 


5f%, its lowest since November, 1967, 
and a far cry from the 8^% of. last 
March. And the three-month American 
Treasury bill rate this week was 3.64% 
compared with over 8% 12 months 
ago ; while three-month Eurodollars in 
London were about 5}% and call Euro¬ 
dollars 3 to 4%. 

No wonder, then, that, with British 
local authorities still offering over 7^% 
for short- and medium-term funds and 
the gilt-edged market in fine fettle, 
there has been a rush for sterling this 
week. So strong was London’s pull 
that the German Bundesbank, which 
might otherwise have experienced an 
embarrassing inflow of foreign 
exchange, was able on Tuesday to 
argue the case for holding its discount 
rate at 6% on purely domestic grounds 
—as long as Britain kept its at 7%. 
But it was largely in anticipation of 
the Bank of England at last having to 
give way this week that the cost of 
swapping Eurodollars for day-to-day 
sterling touched over 100% (on an 
annual basis) on Wednesday. And 


the right target. So another Thursday 
came and went without a cut in Bank 
rate, paring one-quarter of a percent¬ 
age point off gilts immediately. Even 
so, they were higher than just before 
decimalisation day. 

Whether the Bank will manage to 
stick to no-change, anyway until Budget 
time, March 30th, will depend in part 
on whether American short-term 
interest rates plummet still further and 
widen more yawningly the gap with 
European rates. One argument for 
supposing that American rates could 
now be near to bottoming out is that 
there have been signs in the past week 
or so of a revival in loan demand in 
the United States. But how fast will 
the pull-out of the American economy 
be ? 

Crystal-gazers have now been given 
the benefit of some details of how the 
Adnuinistration reached its forecast of 
a 9% jump in the money value of 
America’s gross national product in 
1971. Mr Paul McCracken, chairman 
of the President’s Council of Economic 


whether the American consumer,' who 
has been coy of late, will regain his 
confidence, as Mr McCracken thinks. 
But although most private economists 
believe the official projections of 
national income are over-optimistic, 
.some—including those, for instance, at 
Morgan Guaranty—would improve 
on the economic advisers* goal of get¬ 
ting inflation down to an annual 3%hy 
mid-1972, anticipating that date by six 
months. 

But nearly all forecasters are united 
in seeing an improvement in American 
corporate profits over last year’s dismal 
record. Industrial production is, nOw 
recovering, conipanies have relmilt 
their liquidity, there is a lot of spare 
capacity, much slack to be talcCn up, 
and there are hopes, of productivity 
gains. The Administration may again 
be being over-optimistic about^ 
but gains there surely must be. Gaj[il^l 
spending will pick up, but wjijh ^ 
much new capacity still to into 

use, not all that quickl)r. ' 


speculators felt they must be on the 
winning side as spot sterling jxished up 
close to the official ceiling of $2.42 in 
the foreign exchanges, despite the fact 
that the Bank of England was taking in 
dollars for the reserves. ■ 

. They became less sure, however, 
on Wednesday when the Treasury 
announced the £600 mn issue of a 
new short-term tap, S^% Exchequer 
stock, 1976^ following nmjpurs, ttot 
hippUes of the tratMme w Treiiiury 


Advisers, secs most of the increase 
coming from a 9^% rise in consumer 
spending. Since consumers account for 
two-thii^s of national expenditure, 
everything else pales besides this bul¬ 
lish forecast. But, significantly, business 
investment in plant and equipment is 
expected to rise by a mere 3% or so. 

Many observers, including a former 
Democratic council’s chairman, Mr 
Gardner Ackley^ are critical of these 
forecasts. It is certainly a moof point 


So, although, the decline* in ^short¬ 
term interest rates in Americaii may 
have run its course, it is hard, to see 
what is going to make tfaeni. pick up 
sharply : they are more likely to ^abil- 
ise around their present leveli .for/a 
time. Lpng-tenn interest i^tcs, howeyeT) 
may decline further. And Wall $treet 
could move up quite confidently, ;Cerr 
uinly, according to New 
oorresppndent,.dus is what the inititiir 
tipns there foresee (see next pQjte). 
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Street 

Still the buy signal 

Nbw York 

'iTic current recovery of American 
|rtock prices is in its thirteenth straight 
Vitek, making it the longest and 
broadest ihiintetTUjIced advance in 
years. Although on Wednesday a flurry 
of profit-taking clipped two points off 
the Dow Jones industrial average on 
the New York stock exchange, its close, 
at 887*87, was still . 7 points above the 
week before* The market, in brief, has 
become toppy. But it is giving ground 
reluctantly ; as individual investors sell 
off shares to realise gisuns or at least 
to break even, institutions step in to 
buy the stock, ponvinced that the 
longer-term outlook for the market 
continues to be upward. Many brokers, 
however, believe that the best thing 
thait could happen now would be for 
the market to mark time for a while, 
until it can be seen that the economy 
is actually recovering. 

In the aftermath of the recent 
agreement between international oil 
companies and the oil producing 
nations in the Persian Gulf, oil shares 
have shown marked strength in heavy 
triulihg.' The most actively traded 
stocks on the New York exchange on 
Wednesday included: Qceidental 
Petrofeiim, which closed at $^ 3 ^, up 
i for the day and since the start 
of the tnonth ;'Gulf OO at $ 3 i|, up 
J for the day and if since 
jPebniary 1st; and Texaco, ^ich at 
^371 ^*1 Wednesday was up one 
pouit for the day and 3^ from the 
start of the mohth. Airline shares saw 
sideways activity, after theit smart 
upward itiovenient the previous week 
in thd^Wtenmath of the Rolli-Royce 
collap^. Investors read deferral of 
deliiHe^ of die LocUiedd Tidstar jets 
perveriidy as a boon for an industry 


plagued by over-capacity at a time of 
sluggish traffic. The stocks weakened 
in recent days, however, as uncertainty 
over the fate of the Rolls-Royce 
engine dragged on. 

Imperial Chemical Industries 

Anticlimax 

The poor results of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, and its two main quoted 
subsidiaries Carrington Viyella and 
Imperial Metal Industries, failed to 
stir the London equity market on 
Thursday. They were much as expec¬ 
ted. The Financial Times industrial 
ordinary share index closed on 
Thursday at 332.7, down 3.0 points on 
the day but nevertheless 10.8 points 
up on the pre-decimalisation lowliness. 

There is, in fact, even a slight ray 
of hope tin the ICI figures, although 
pre-tax profits are down from £167 
mn to £134 mn on turnover up 8% 
to £1,462 mn. It is that margins are 
a decimal point up, to 7.7%, on the 
previous quarter, which may herald 
the end of the progressive slide since 
the good old days a mere year ago 
when the margin was 10.6%. Partly 
this depends on the unions ; their 
comdng hefty cest-of-living demand will 
be almost as expensive to resist as to 
grant in the short term. And partly 
on product prices, which are generally 
hardening. 

For the longer term, the key factor 
is capital expenditure; ICI trading 
profits have in the past followed the 
capital expenditure pattern after a 
three-year lag. Spending on new plant 
during 1970 will probably turn out to 
be d^tly up on iqGg’s £1^9 mn, if 
somewhat dc^ on planned expendi¬ 
ture; However, the exaggerated infla¬ 
tion in plant building costs means 
that each £l of investiUent produces 
less ; ultimate profit. The outlook for 
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1973 is, consequently, le^ bright thafi 
that for this year' and n^t, during 
which profits Will reap the bendits of 
earlier dncreaises in investment. The 
share price should climb up from its 
present 243P (on a p/e of 12.8) in 
step. 

Since ICI intends to reduce its 64% 
shareholding in Carrington Viyella to 
under 35%, it has not, quite reason¬ 
ably, .consolidated—a move that must 
have been cleared with the accountants 
and stock exchange. Full details of the 
textile subsidiary will be included with 
the annual report. As expected, its 
profits and balance; sheets* picture is 
far from healthy, especially the 
£22.7 mn overdrafts, Which, together 
with £22.6 mn loan capital, must make 
it the most highly geared textile com¬ 
pany in the world. Interest at £3.3 mn 
leaves only £i mn of regular trading 
profits, from which is deducted Car¬ 
rington and Dewhurst’s £1.8 mn of 
exceptional losses and other items, leav¬ 
ing a loss of £2.3 mn. Stocks, even at 
the written-dOwn value and (presum¬ 
ably) cleaned out level of £48.3 mn, 
are a hefty 37% of sales. The con¬ 
tinuing trading losses of the German 
subsidiary will be, knocking a 
small hole in ICI profits for a while to 
come. Shareholders will not see any 
return for the 4% dilution in their 
equity that the purchase of Viyella 
represents this year. 

The fall in I Mi’s net profit from 
£7.5 mn to £5.1 mn was bad luck 
rather than bad judgment, in so far as 
they can be segregated ; the turn¬ 
around in copper prices caused a £1.4 
mn stock loss instead of a profit of the 
same amount—and then there is 
Rolls-Royce, for whom a provision of 
£1.5 mn was prudently made. Alto¬ 
gether, this has not been Id’s finest 
year, but with spring, new fashidns, 
hot pants and new chairman, Mr Jack 
Callard, things could change. 
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Not easily put out 

Tfikyo 

The Tokyo stock market has consoli¬ 
dated its recent gains in busy trading. 
On the new index, the market on 
Wednesday stood at 160.09, compared 
with a low of 147.08 last December. 
It has been a spirited market perform¬ 
ance as the economy faces a Japanese- 
style recession, which means a 
prospect of 9 per cent growth-instead 
of the usual doidble-figured advance. 

The strength of the market is 
explained in part—-but only in part— 
by the strength of Wall Street. Per¬ 
haps more important has been the 
general easing of the credit curbs 
introduced some 18 months ago : the 
discount rate has been cut and bank 
lending made more generous through 
operation of the Bank of Japan’s 
monetary device —' the so-called 
“ window guidance.” 

Matsushita was quoted on Wednes¬ 
day at Y410, having been below Y350 
at one time. Sony, too, has recover^ 
from just above the Y2,ooo mark to 
Y2,8 i 5. This solid rise by two of the 
stocks most watched ' by foreign 
investors has helped to attract 
additional interest in western Europe 
(American investment remains low, 
given, the interest equalisation tax 
and other controls). Japanese brokers 
even complain about the number of 
visitors they receive these days. 

Given the general buoyancy of the 
market, it is not in a mood to be put 
out of its stride by outside events. 
This held true even for last week’s 
settlement of crude oil prices in 
Teheran, which may cost the Japanese 
over $370 mn a year from the start, 
according to an official estimate. “ I am 


almost 100% committed ” said^ one 
portfolio manager this week And wiffi 
interest switching to higher-priced 
stocks which have attracted foreign 
buyers in the past, though without 
conspicuous success in 1970, he may 
not be making a great blun^r. 

Itaestnmt trusts _ - 

A new way to 
hold shares 

In the beginning there were shares. 
And then mere were investment trusts. 
And then there were unit trusts. And 
then there was Investment Trust 
Units— 3. unit trust specialising in 
investment trust shares. And now the 
M & G Group has begotten an invest¬ 
ment trust which invests in a unit 
trust. 

The M & G Dual Trust aims to 
raise £10 mn, which will all be used to 
buy units of the M & G General 
Trust Fund, a unit trust which started 
life in 1951, has performed uninterest¬ 
ingly (see chart, based on Money 
Management: Uniholder statistics of 
capital growth plus income), and is 
now £32 mn large. The managers of 
the unit trust will collect a cool £i mn 
of initial charges, and will be in the 
happy position of having 25% instant 
liquidity for thedr large fund—^at a 
time when the market is, perhaps, 
about to creep up again. 

The shareholder of this investment 
trust faces the diseconomies of hold¬ 
ing his shares at two removes, and 
without the benefit of any loan capital 
gearing (at least initially), while hav¬ 
ing to accept the unvariety of a single 
unit trust. So why is M & G bringing 
it out ? Because this is a split level 
trust. The nagging doinbt with split- 
level trusts is whether the fund can 



to the income shareholders, who j^t 
all the dividends and. hone of the 
capital growth, as well as the capital 
shareholders, who get vice versa. Since 
this unit trust has a balanced port¬ 
folio aimed at income/capital 
performance, the argument is that both 
classes of shareholder in it should be 
guaranteed fair treatment. 

The split between ix^come and capital 
shares is 57^ : 42^, which means that 
on the fund’s current, yield of 4.7%, 
the yield to income shareholders would 
be £8.12. If the capital growth of the 
fund were to be 4%, the assets attri¬ 
butable to the capital shareholders 
would be 9i%. Were such growth to 
continue, ffiere would evidently be a 
iaiger of dividends, and the yield 
to redemption (in 25 years) for income 
shareholders would be an average of 
u.4% per year. Split level trusts are 
for the relative sophisticates : the gear¬ 
ing makes the fluctuations of the share 
prices violent. Still, there will be a 
daily basis for assessing the value of the 
underlying securities —in the form pf 
the unit trust’s quoted pricey. THe'b^t 
any other investment trust can do is a 
monthly valuation. 
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y§stBrda/s man at Tussauds 


rent development programme is 
designed to increase the capacity to 
3 mn. The development is planned 
carefully over the next few years so 
that it can be financed out of cash flow 
(the company is totally ungeared), and 
so that visitors will learn to come back 
and see the latest attraction instead of 
treating the Tussaud’s trip as a once-in- 
a-lifetime event. There is the plane¬ 
tarium to see and also “ The Battle of 
Britain/* a mixed-media-show (film, 
sound, smell and smoke) with* hardly 
a wax figure in sight. Attendance 
seems unaffected by steepish admis¬ 
sion price increa.ses : an extra lop 
to 45P for adults (half-price 
for kids) during last year is one of the 
chief reasons for the profits boost. 
Altogether an excellent share—if you 
can get hold of any. Loyalty makes 
for a narrow market, which the 7 for 2 
scrip issue will ease little. 

Excess HotiUngsfC. E. Heath 

Lloyd's says no 

“ In any event,*’ say C. E. Heath and 
its bank (Baring’s), the board would not 
have recojnmended shareholders to 
accept the offer from Excess 
Holdings. But the Committee of Lloyd’s 
moved first. Last weekend it prohibited 
this proposed takeover of a firm of 
Lloyd’s insurance brokers by an 
insurance company^in this case an 
insurance company very close to many 
Lloyd’s broking firms, not least G. E. 
Heath itself. 

The Lloyd’s argument was simple. 
Heath is a Lloyd’s broker. Customers of 
Lloyd’s brokers must have the assur¬ 
ance that a Lloyd’s broking firm v^uld 
Hlft be influenced to place business with 
dfiiB insurance company rather than 
art^ey, by virtue of being controlled 
by one. Good. But what about all those 


underwriting agencies at Lloyd’s that 
are controll^ by brokers? What about 
the many smaller insurance companies 
controlled by brokers ? What about 
cases where control of both a Lloyd’s 
broker and an insurance company may 
end up in the same place ? Shipping 
and Industrial Holdings, for instance, 
owns several insurance companies and 
manages several underwriting agencies 
at Lloyd’s ; it also owns sevei^ broking 
firms. True, none of the brokers 
happens to be a Lloyd’s firm. Neverthe¬ 
less, if this sort of relationship is 
dangerous per se, then it would surely 
be logical for Lloyd’s at least to insist 
that the underwriting agencies should 
be kept out of a set-up like this. 

Although Lloyd’s was criticised, it 
has probably taken the right decision 
here. Having set this precedent, it will 
now be easier for it to protest if, say, 
a holdiing company like Lewis and 
Peat were ever taken over by an insur¬ 
ance company: it would be able to 
insist that the Lloyd’s brokers that it 
owns should be hived off. The past five 
years have provided plenty of evidence 
of what can happen when fringe brok¬ 
ing firms and insurance companies 
are under common control. But this 
logic ought inescapably to lead Lloyd’s 
to review its own tradition of allowing 
underwriting agencies to be controlled 
by brokers, or by holding companies 
including broking firms. Of course, the 
committee can say that they can see 
everything that goes on. But customers, 
and the “ names ” in underwriting syn¬ 
dicates, can fairly demand stronger 
safeguards against conflicts of interest. 
Perhaps another committee, like the 
Cromer one, should be called in to 
make - recommendations. 


Comi 


r^ar^l^ro^ 

Tiation 


boost 


Profits have been responding to more 
re^istic pricing policies and efficiency 
drives. But, w'hen struck net of 
depreciation and interest, they are still 
rising less than the value of money is 
falling; when expressed as a return on 
net assets, they still s^how an absolute 
decline. 

The table summarises the results of 
our quarterly survey of published 
profits (the last we shall be doing). The 
increase in trading pmfits of the ^ame 
representative companies over the pre¬ 
vious year was up, to 10.7%—rather 
better than last quarter’s 9.9%. The 
full survey shows that half of this was 
carried through to the pre-tax level,, ie 
after depreciation and interest, showing 
an increase of 5%, as against 3.7% last 
time. Some of the more extreme sec¬ 
toral changes are caused by a turna¬ 
round or exceptional result by one 
dominant company in a small sample. 
Most of the 25% in electricals comes 
from EMI, in part due to acquisitions. 

More in line with, expectations, 
household durables and textiles suf¬ 
fered from the squeeze and the textile 
cycle, and building materials from the 
building slowdown. The dramatic 
increase in shipping is caused by a 
•recovery by Manchester Lines from 
mn to over £i mn, and that of 
catering by the continuing profits surge 
of the bookmakers. The December 
quarter is the slackest for company 
accounts publishing, so too much hope 
should not be placed on this narrow 
base. 


Profits and finances of 
242 companies reporting 
in the fourth quarter of 
1970. 


Building matarialt (10) 

Contracting and construction (14) 
Elactrica*l and alactronic mfg (12) 
Enginatring (42) 

Shipbuilding (2f 
Iron and staal (7) 

Houaahold gooda manufacturing (8) 
Motors, aircraft and anginaa (9l 
Miacallanaoua manufacturing (24) 
Btraworiaa. diatillariaa and wvnaa uO) 
Catahng and antartainmant (7) 
food manufacturing (9) 

Papar and packaging (—) 

PuDllahing and printing (4) 

Shops, storaa and distribution (12) 
TMtilaa (13) 

Clothing and footwaar (12) 

Tobacco (1) 


Chamleala and paints (2) 
Oil (—) 

Proparty (27> 

Shipping (3) 

Miacallanaoua—othars (14) 


AU flaovpa (242 companlas) 


Trading profits Nat return on Nat cash flow 


net equity saaeta 


Prav. 

Latest 

Change 

Prav. 

Latest 

Prav. 

Latest 

year 

Cmn 

year 

tmn 

% 

year 

% 

r 

year 

tmn 

year 

tmn 

4.8 

4.4 

- 8.3 

90 

68 

1.0 

1.2 

7.6 

8.8 

+ 16.8 

11.6 

13 9 

2.9 

3.3 

28.9 

36.2 

+26.3 

8.7 

86 

8.3 

9.7 

49.8 

54.8 

+ 10.0 

8.1 

88 

16 8 

19.0 

0.1 

O 1 O .4 




0.1 

OrO.4 

6.7 

8.9 

+ 32.8 

6.0 

8'o 

2.7 

3.6 

6.1 

3J 

-25.6 

10.7 

4.8 

1 9 

1.8 

33.7 

33.0 

- 2.1 

8.7 

7.4 

13.5 

12.9 

19.5 

22.6 

+16.4 

12.7 

13.9 

7.7 

§•5 

19.7 

21.7 

+ 10.2 

10.4 

10.9 

6.4 


4.5 

6.9 

+ 31.1 

11 9 

14.9 

1 2 

1,8 

33.0 

39.7 

+ 20.3 

8.1 

8.3 

12.4 

14.8 

ai 

4^9 

-I 0 T 9 

9^ 

ell 

2 I 

2A 

80.3 

64.7 

+ 7.3 

14.6^ 

14.3 

17.1 

19.4 

6.8 

f * 

-17.2 

3.9^ 

3.2 

1 7 

1,6 

6.9 

7.6 

+ 10.1 

6.8 

7.3 

1 9 

1.9 

10 s 

9.6 

- 7.6 

11.1 

8.4 

3.0 

2.6 

26.6 

27.9 

+ 9.4 

14S 

14.1 

10.4 

11,6 

2^ 

3^ 

+ 17^ 

4*5 

48 

33 

4 I 

4.3 

6.1 

+41J 

8.6 

12.8 

2.3 

3.7 

12.6 

14 7 

+ 16.7 

11,0 

10.0 

6.1 

6.4 

SfiM 

413,7 

+16.7 

6.6 

6.6 . 

,121.6 

136;8 
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The balance of the world 

is shifting. 

For 25 years, one factor has ruled world 
politics—the wary antagonism between Russia 
and the USA known as the Cold War. 

Now, it seems, the balance is shifting. The 
USSR IS adopting a more outward, active 
policy—expanding naval and diplomatic 
strategies—just when the USA seems on the 
point of withdrawal. 

What could this mean to the world ? The 

^The Shifting of the Balance’ 
starts in The Times next week. 


Times asked major world-figures to describe 
the view from their respective corners. Over the 
next six weeks you can read their opinions. 
Among the writers will be: Couve de Mnrrflle 
—former French Premier and Foreign Minister. 
Vladimir Ossipov —resident columnist of 
*Isvestia’. Denis Healey— British Shadow 
Foreign Secretary. Moshe Dayan —Israeli 
Defence Minister. Averell Harriman —former 
US Ambassador in Moscow. 


In any country in the world 
You can get banking help 
From Hokkaido Takushoku Bank 



The Bank has been very active in international banking activities 
and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed a world-wide network 
of efficient banking services. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7. NISHI 3-CKOME. ODORI. SAPPORO. JAPAN 

FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 

6, Ton 1-chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan 

New York Repreaentative Off lee: 

80 Wall Street. New York. N.Y. 10006. U.S.A, 


levels, this summer? 

Go on to a degree and you 
could earn^i,o^ ayear at college 
As a Naval University Cadet. 


If you're completing your last 
year in the sixth form, apply now 
to become a Naval University 
Cadet If you're accepted, you'll 
earn £,^, 0 S 9 a year, plus tuition 
fees for the whole time you're at 
college 

And you'll also be starting your 
career as a Naval Officer With 
training at sea during vacations 
(not term-time’) to give you a 
taste of the life ahead. A few 
months after graduation, you'll 
know enough to be a full-time 
Naval Officer earning £1,606 a 
year And that's to start with 

How you qualify. By this 
autumn, you’ll need to be at uni¬ 
versity, or on a full-time CNAA 
degree course at polytechnic or 
college of technology 

As to the degree you’ll want to 
take, the choice is virtually wide 
open What is essential is that we 
think you’ll make a Naval Officer. 


And that’s something we can 
assess right now 
Like to know more? If you 
would, send the coupon. You're 
not committing yourself. And 
when you are ready to E^ply» 
we'll get things moving. Right 
away. 


JSliilHL. 




D«t€ of birth 


SJ222L 


j CopulnP.I.P.BetsQn|M>VO.,]R.N., 
I OfnccrEbtiy Section (TTIBF 
I OldAdmIraHy Bldg.. 

I London, S.MA1 
I PIcMC send me details 
j of University 
I CadftshifM. 

I__ 


nCnWMI). J' 
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APPOmTilENT WANTED 


EDUCATION 



Far East Consultant 

Versatile Englishman poweuing a wide knowledge of oriental matters 
In addition to business and technical affairs seeks a new oailet for his 
varied talents. Interested In both industrial advances and local arts and 
customs, etc. Now residing In Tokyo, but could relocate- Work might 
include acting on behalf of a trading or industrial Arm or for almost any 
organisation concerned with travel and/or outdoor work in the Far East on 
a strictly salary basis. Available May 1971, but willing to pay ^^ng 
visit *’ to principals anywhere in the world’ for prior discussions. Please 
write immediately to the Advertiser. C.P.O. mz 1771, Tokyo 100-91, Japan. 


BUSINESS 



Th« intwmatiDnnliy suceaasiful Poraator SawmMtar * 
dramattoaily ou*ts your capital, admlhiafsativa and I 
nvamtarwnoa cotta. It taws logs o4 any langth I 
up to 72in. m dlamatar and ia powarad by dittaJ. I 
patrol or altctrc motors. 

No log oarriar ia raquirad. It la sknplt ta opansta I 
and aaaily trantportad. It ia Idaal for rmob^lla and I 
static \vork. I 

Foraat E Sawmill Equipmant (Englnaara) UmRad. 

190 Want Kill, London. SW1S. 

_ Cablaa ; PAG A2I—London 8W16. J 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


University of Exeter 

University Postgraduate Scholarships 1971-72 

The University of Exeter offers a number of postgraduate scholarships 
of £500 a year, plus fees (£395 plus fees in the case of a student living 
at home with his parents), tenable from CXitober, 1071. by graduates 
holding good honours .degrees. Candidates who are about to sit final 
honours examinations may also apply The successful applicants will be 
expected to reside In Exeter during term and pursue full-time research 
or advanced study under supervision leading to a higher degree In arts, 
education, law, science, applied science or social studies. 

Further particulars are obtainable from the Academic Registrar. 
The University of Exeter, Northcote House, The Queen's Drive. Exeter, 
to whom applications must be submitted by May 31, 1971. Please state the 
subject of study in all communications and quote reference 1/33/Rl. 


INSTITUTE OF MARKETINC 

Half Day Conference on 

THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 
AND ITS EFFECT ON 
UK AND WORLD MARKETS 

Speaker: Dr Beryl Sprinkcl, Senior Vice President and 
Economist of Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Conference to be opiened by: Mr Norman Macrae, Deputy 
Editor of The Economist. 

The Forum Panel will include also: Mr J. G. Thiel (General 
Manager of Harris Trust & Savings Bank in London), 
Mr Roy Randolph (Vice Chairman of Wilkinson Sword Ltd). 

Chairman of the Forum Panel:, Sir John Hamilton, Director 
General of the Institute of Marketing. 

MONDAY MARCH 15th. 
KENSINGTON CLOSE HOTEL, LONDON 
Commences with Lunch at 12.3^0 hours, 

Applications for places to: 

Donald Membery 
Inititute of Maraetittg 
Richbell Place, 

London, WCiNsLB 

OR BY TELEPHONE 01-405 2651 extension 9. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Ecoh) LL.B. 

and other,cxtenMl degrem of the 
University of London. Specially 
prepared oouneg for the Federatton 
of Stock Sxebonfeg. for AOeckoiliad]^., 
Oomp^dy Seoreiaryshlp, Law, OoMng.' 
Banking, Xnaurance B(arfcetlng» OOB, 
Also many thoroughly ueetuL (aon- 
exom) courses in BusUmm Bgblacli.! 

Write today' for details or kdvfoe, 
staUng subject! in whloh interested 
to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), St. Albans, or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
L(ttdon. BC:«. Tel. 01-348 6074. 
(Pounded 1910.) 


Postgraduate Exhibition 
1971 in Business 
Subjects 


THE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OP 
SECRETARIu invites apphoaUons for 
a University Hbthlbltlon. value 
£650 for a postgraduate couria or 
for research on some applied aspect of 
economics or law or ooeountanoy or 
computational methods In business 
admlnletratloh and management 
or In public admlnlitratlon. The 
exhibition will be tenable In the 
academic year 1971-73 at any 
university In the United Kingdom 

Applicants must be nationals of a 
country of the British Commonwealth, 
of the Republic of Ireland, or of 
South Africa Further'detaUgjmtt 



University of 
London 

KINO'S COLLEGE 

Ford Foundation Grants 
fn War Studies 

Applioatlons are invlUd for 
Ford. Foundation grants to 
enable graduates in suitable 
disciplines (eg History, Econo¬ 
mics, Philosophy and Interna¬ 
tional Relations) who are 
resident. in . Wdram IBurope 
(other than the United KIm- 
dom) to .stiH^' vriihin the 
Department of War Studies at 
the College. 

Grants, which will not nor- 
moliy be for less than £1,000 
will be node .Iqi one year in 
the first tnsla^ ‘ but may be 
renewable. 

AppUoants ahottld write, aa 
Boon as posslbk. giving brief 
details of their career and in¬ 
terests, to the Secretary. 
Deparoieat of TVar Studies. 
Umvertlty of London King’s 
0<^|e. Strand, London. 


Uatvjersity of Kent 
at Canterbury 

Faculty at SofialSoiiiKes 

QuAirml^lHvv ^ 

booial studhs 


art Invited for( a 


tJBEi isrSinded to 

oover a wua rants ^Intortot, 

sssssiff 



University of 
Glasgow 

Lecturesfuip In 
Economic History 

AppUcatlons are invited lor 
a Lsoturtshlp in the ^art- 
ment of Economic Hutory 
tenable from October 1, 1971. 
An interest in European, 
Amerloao or the quantitative 
ospecte of BObnonuo History 
might be an advantage. Salary 
wlmln the range tl.SM' to 
£1,767 per annum on the Loo- 
turers’ scale. Initial tala» 
placement according to quallfl- 
caUons and ezperlenoe. F8SU. 

Applications (six copies) 
should bs lodged not bter 
than rej^aiTSg, 1971, (or aa 


with the undersigned from 
whom further psrtfeuJars may 
be obtained. 

reffren J’SSa 

IW^BT. T. HtritHMON, 
Seoretory qfM 
umvertlty OoUtt. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


'f 

Corporate Economist 

A major international company needs a first-rate 
young economist to join the Corporate Develop¬ 
ment Department in the Jjondon headquarters. 
He (or she) will be a member of a small team 
responsible for assessing the effects of economic, 
political and industrial developments on the 
Group*s interests world-wide. Duties include 
briefings for the Chairman and the Board and 
involve liaison with various Government Depart¬ 
ments. 

Candidates should be qualified Economists aged 
25130, with an analytical mind and experience of 
economic work in industry or commerce. 

The starting salary will be around £3,000, and 
the benefits and conditions of service are excellent. 
Future career prospects extend into the operating 
groups both at home and abroad. 

Please apply in the strictest confidence, quoting 
reference number 1222 to Clive & Stokes, 14 Bolton 
Street, London, WIY 8JL (Tel: 01-493 1811). 


Clive&Stokes 

Appointments £ Personnel Cmsultants 




Statistician 

THE EGGS AUTHORITY, set up under the 1970 
Agriculture Act with the general duty of improving 
the marketing of e^s, will commence operating on 
April 1, 1971, at offices located at Tunbridge Wells. 
Applicants are invited for the post of Statistician, 
who will also be Deputy Head of the Authority's 
Market Intelligence Services. 

The duties will include designing and carrying 
through market surveys, liaising with and interpret¬ 
ing results from market research agencies, prepar¬ 
ing statistical material and reports for publication 
and advising on statistical problems. 

Applicants must have a good degree in statistics 
and should be holding or have held, a responsible 
industrial or academic post as a Statistician. 

The salary is negotiable up to £3,000 p.a. according 
to qualifications and experience. 

Terms of service are excellent and include a con¬ 
tributory pension and free life assurance scheme. 
Written applications should be submitted to: 

The Eggs Authority 

(c/o The Home Grown Cereale Authority), 
Haymaiket House, 

Oxendon Street 
London, 8W1 

dr telephone 01-437 9200 Ext 7 


University of Cambridge 


Department of Applied Economics 

RESEARCH WORKERS with appropriate quaUflcatlons In ecooomlca or 
aodology are invited to apply for posu as Research Offlcer or Junior 
Research Officer to work on the following project: 

(a) Growth fluctuations In the British economy: projections for 
planning (this project is directed by Professor Richard Stone). 

(b) Economic and social Implications of immigration to Britain (the 
successful candidate will be expected to work mainly upon the 
economic aspect of the research). 

(c) Elites in the British class structure. 


Applicants should normally have at least a good second class honours 
degree. The pensionable annual stipends range from £1,902 to £2J27 for a 
Research Officer, and from £1,247 to £1,902 for a Junior Research Officer. 

Applications giving personal details, academic quaNflcatlons, experience, 
and research interests, together with the names of two referees, should 
reach the Secretary, Department of Applied Economics, Sldgwlck Avenue, 
Cambridge, CB3 9DE not later than March 3, 1971. 


TETOC 

Kaduna Polytechnic 

Applications are Invited for 
the following posts vacant In 
September 1971 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
CENTRE 


DEPARTMENT OF 
ADMINISTRATION AND 
GOVERNMENT 
PROCEDURES 


1. Senior Lecturer Grade I 
or II In Government 
Accounts 

2. Senior Lecturer Orade I 
or II in Management 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES 

3. Head of Department 
Orade I 

4. Senior Lecturer Grade II 
or I In Co-operatives 

5 Senior Lecturer Orade II 
In Social Welfare 


DEPARTMENT OF LOCAL 
OOVERNBIENT 


Head 
Orade 
Senior 
or II 
ment 


of Department 


Lecturer Orade I 
In Local Oovern- 
Accounts and 
Finance Management 
Senior Lecturer Orade II 
In Administrative Law 


DEPARTMENT OF 
LANGUAGES 

9. Senior Lecturer Orade II 
In English and General 
Studies 


DEPARTMENT OF 

COMMERCE 

10. Senior Lecturer Orade I 
and II In Accountancy 
(two posts) 

11 Senior Lecturer Orade 1 
and II In Marketing 
(two posts) 

12. Senior Lecturer Orade I 
or II in Statistics or 
Economics 

13 Senior Lecturer Orade 1 
or II In Management 
(Purchasing and Supply) 

Candidates should have 
appropriate university degrees 
or professional quallflcatlons 
with experience In Industry 
and/or teaching 

Appointments on contract 
for three tours of approximately 
one year each. Salariea, for 
nationals of the United King¬ 
dom, equivalent to the follow¬ 
ing : 

Head of Department: £84,477 

Senior Lecturer: £82,944- 

£83,793 

This Includes a tax-free 
supplement paid by HMO, who 
will also, in appropriate cir¬ 
cumstances, pay education 
allowances for children Annual 
home leave, generous allow¬ 
ances 

Successful Nigerian candi¬ 
dates would be offered 
appointment on local terms. 

Further information and 
application forms from Secre¬ 
tary, Council for Technical 
Education and Training for 
Overseas Countries, 29 Bressen- 
den Place, London, 8W1. Tel : 
01-828 4366, Ext 1086. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5 and 81 


University of Durham 
Ahmadu Bello University 

NORTHERN NIGERIA 

Senior Lectureship/Lectureship in Economics 

Applications are Invited for a new post, established In co-operation with 
the Inter-University Council, to asust overseas Universities. The person 
appointed will be a full member of the staff of the Eoonomica Department 
of the University of Durham, in which he will serve on home duties 
but he (or possibly at times a substitute from the Department) will be 
expected to spend the greater part of his service on Secondment to 
Ahmadu Bello University. N. Nwarla. The appointment will be for a 
period of live years termmabls by six months notice by either side. 

In Durham the sMary will be on the scale £3,380-£4,000 (Senior 
Lecturer) or £1,385^3,105 (Lecturer) (old scale) plus approximately 
10 per bent under, the recent salary award. Salary and allowances whilst 
overseas will be ■pp*oprlate to the partlculal' 'assignment and not less 
than those payable In Durham. Tbs post carries FSSU benefits. 

Further particulars from the Registrar and Secretary, Old Shire Hall. 
Durham, to whom applications (three ooplse) naming three referees 
should be fent by Biarch 13, 1971 
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AMEMSEROFTHE 


BANKLEUMI GROUP 


ANGLO-ISRAEL BANK 

LIMITED 

Statement by the Chairman 
Sir Henry d’Avigdor-Goldsmid,Bt.,D.S.O.,M.P. 

Dividend 

Your Board is recommending a Pinal Dividend of 6 per celit. tnaking xo per 
cent, for the year (1969 pi per cenO. This modest increase it due in some 
part to the reduction in the fate of Corporation Tax announced by the 
Chancellor in October but it is justified on other grounds as ^ell. 


ImiMNlaiit Anmiwpc^^ 
to aH Shareholders^ 

Blundell-Permogjaze 
Holdings Ltd. 

(Paint Manufacturers) 


1970 

The Bank’s experience in 1970 has not differed very materially from that of 
1969. Domestically the ceiling on loans has been a factor making for 
frustration while overseas the falling off in rates in the Euro>dollar market 
has made for a further reduction in the margin obtainable on loans to credit¬ 
worthy borrowers. With inflation the main topic of discussion by poHtical and 
newspaper pundits it would seem that the U.S.A. has decided that the best 
way of tackling the problem is to pretend that it does not exist; in the U.K. 
on the other hand, the government policy of sticking it out and trusting in the 
Industrial Relations Bill now before Parliament to restore sanity in industrial 
relations and eventually to the economy as a whole is having similar effects in 
the short run. 

The acute financial difficulties, in which several companies on both sides of 
the Atlantic, hitherto considered to be of first class standing now find 
themselves, cast long and meaningful shadows. 

There is no rule of thumb guidance to credit risks and selectivity in 
lending must be the test of a successful banking operation. I am glad to tell 
shareholders that your management has passed this test with credit. 

Balance Sheet figures do not differ materially from those of last year and I 
have to stress once again that Huro-dollar business which constitutes a large 
proportion of the balance sheet totals does not contribute correspondingly to 
earnings. The latter have however shown a resilience in 1970 which has more 
than compensated for the increased costs which seem now to be an 
inescapable element in business life. I am hopeful that we shall be as 
successful in 1971 as we were in 1970 in overconung this obstacle to growth. 

Israel 

Despite a continuous and painful increase in defence expenditure, Israel 
saw further economic expansion during^1970 but at a slower rate than in the 
previous two years. It is estimated that the Gross National Produa rose by 
some 9 per cent, against 10.5 per cent, in 1969. 

Private consumption, however, increased at a much slower rate in 1970 
being some 5 per cent, against 11-12 per cent, in each of the two previous 
years. 

Employers and Trade Unions co-operated very closely with the 
Government in order to control rises in wages and prices, but it is already 
anticipated that wages and prices in all sectors will rise early in 1971 by some 
10 per cent. 

Expenditure on defence exceeded planned estimates, and with imports 
growing more rapidly than exports, the Government was forced to take action 
to safeguard its defence programme and to prevent a further deterioration in 
the balance of payments. This was carried out by the introduction of a 
supplementary budget in August partially financed by foreign loans, and the 
imposition of a 30 per cent. Import Levy, higher C^irxiration Tax, 

Purchase Tax, Travel Tax and other taxes. Personal Income Tax remained 
unchanged. 

During the year there was a disappointing fall in the export of diamonds 
and the amount received from the sale of citrus ; but both showed signs of 
improvement towards the end of the year. Agricultural exports, other than 
citrus, are increasing annu^y, and newly developing industries are adding to 
the variety of products chat are being exported. 

The Trade deficit continued its rapid increase in the early months of the 
year but, with a welcome increase in exports in the latter months the position 
showed signs of improvement. 

Gold and currency reserves had also been steadily falling but reserves had 
steadied and even made a slight recovery. With the prospect of substantial 
American aid, greater exports and lower imports in 1971, the overall 
prospects now appear brighter. 

There is even now an acute shortage of labour in Israel. Immigration 
continued to rise with approximately 45,060 newcomen {1969-—40,000) 
many from Anglo-Saxon countries and South America, inclu^g mapy 
professional men and skilled technidani. The latter represent a welcome 
addition to a labour force which is rapidly changing the whole economic 
structure of the country. 

U.K./Israel trade figures for the ten months period coding 3i8t October, 
1970 show that the total of U.K. exports to Israel reached £77.5 Million 
while for the same period of 1969 they were £^3*1 Million, a decrease of 
6.7 per cent. A fall of £12 Million in U.K. export of diiiinonds to Israel was 
almost counter-balanced by an increase in the volume of other exports, 
notably machinery, electri^ machinery, transport, equipment and metals. 

U.K. imports from Israel for the same period were £39.2 Millioif against 
1C34 Million for 1969, an increase of 15.3 per cent. £3.2 Million of the 
increase was acoountcfl for by citrus uA oxjier asriciiltufal Dtofhicti, 40.85 
Million by timtUefibr^ and the bilapoe by* variety of goods. 

Britain iMthmoocon4bi0g0$t n%arko 4 iar toraaUpradmmandhar 
oocondtargoatouppUars your BankUdoinaUautmoatia hatpin 
lawrtnringthmaaaitaiandmuiudUyhmmflcimlacM 


Ptetponment of AMiid Gen^ 

The Directors of Blundell-Permoglaze Holdi^s 
Limited announce that, in view of the continuing 
disruption of postal services aflEecting the issue or 
the Annual Report and Accounts for the year to 
31st October, 1970, the date of the Annual General 
Meeting has been deferred and will be announced 
as soon as circumstances permit. 

DedaratHNi t H/muA of Socond Interim DnMond 

As a consequence of the deferment of the Annual 
General Meeting, the Board will not be recom¬ 
mending a Final Dividend of 9i% as already 
announced, and have declared in its place a second 
Interim Dividend of 94%, making, with the first 
Interim Dividend already paid, a total of 12% for 
the year. 

This second Interim Dividend is payable on 26th 
March, 1971 (that is, within the current tax year). 


Statement to SharohoMors 

The Board reports that the Consolidated net 
profit for the year at £139,979 has been adversely 
affected by the results from the Australian sub¬ 
sidiary which produced a loss of £56,056. Because 
adverse trading conditions in Australia have 
affected selling prices and the Board could not 
foresee the Company returning to profitability 
within a reasonable time, the trading assets ca 
Blundell, Spence & Co. (Australia) Pty. Limited 
have already been sold, whilst certain other ass^ 
are being disposed of separately. Until the entire^ 
operation has been commeted it is not possible to 
say what the cost to the Group will be, but a capital 
loss is inevitable. 

In considering the rate of dividend distribution, 
the Directors have had regard to the profits of the 
Group ignoring Australia, and they are of the 
opinion that the profits earned by the remainder of 
the Group in the year under review, and as budgeted 
in the current year, justify the maintenance of the 
previous year’s rate of 12%. 

The Home Company, Blundell-Permoglaze 
Limited, reports a Satisfactory expansion of sales, 
with an increased share of the home decorative 
market. Despite severe pressure on profit margiim, 
the trading result was most encouraging. In India, 
an improvement in trading during the second half of 
the year did not offset a bad start and profits fell 
short of the previous year. The current year how¬ 
ever has started very well, with sales for October, 
19TO, being the highest ever recorded. 

At the Annual General Meeting the Chaimmn 
will provide Shareholders with as much information 
as he can with regard to the progress of the Ghroup 
and will attempt to forecast the probable trading 
result of the current year. 


B BImidell-Psrffloglaze Holdiii|s Ltd. 
YoiL llousd,37 Queea Sqaare, 
London, WC1N3BL 

Pammaotic ■ Parmoglaxa ■ Mleatok 
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COCOA 


O Atmt IIH ^(•(•4111 iquarter 
should be bearish. 


© Qdleli^ fin - be prepared for 
sharp decline. 


e 

o 


DeeeMtor 1969 - lower prices In 
first quarter 1970. 

Martll lilt be prepared for 
good price recovery in third 
quarter. Anticipate Lows to be 
reached mid year. 


e Map 1170-BUY. 

A Aagist 1070 - Be prepared for 
^ sharp price decline around mid- 
September. 


For over a quarter of a century, 
this is how our basic research has 
enabled us to anticipate well in ad¬ 
vance a nu|or reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many large corporations 
in industrial and igricnltural 
commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Sebsidlory ef Induitriol Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
CaSto: ICONOMAM TetoplWM. llf-497-1142 


I ( 0 n () I ] 11 s ( 


The haif-forgotten army 

The British forces in Germany 

This > 32-page booklet is an updated reprint of the 
survey appearing in the issue of The Economist dated 
November 28, 1970. 

It sets out and analyses the strategic and tactical frame¬ 
work in which the British Army of the Rhine is deployed, 
trained and equipped. In particular,. it examines the effect 
of the change in Nato's plans upon it and discusses m 
detail both for the army and the RAF, the new weapons 
which are coming or will soon be coming into service and 
how they will be manned. 

Price (including postage) 

Inland and surface mail 25p, airmail 35p. (US$1). 


Please send me copies of The half-forgotten army. 

Please serxi details of the.Economist Brief Book,series. □ 


Name 


Address 


I enclose cheque/p^sia) order for ^ 

. ■■■■■■■ i^ii . ■ .ati LiH i I ^ .ti 

The to cpomlel Publicetlons pepartment. 25 v 8t >\liBiines's 
Streegjl^ridQn. SW1, Telephone l 0^-930 6155. Telex : 24344 



Yes, speaking 

Nippon means Japan. 

Proud to say it is our first name. 

And our middle name Kangyo means 
encouragement of business. 

These two words stir the hearts of many 
businessmen. 

In Japan via 150 branches. 

And in New York, tos Angeles, 

Uohddn, Seoul and Taipei, 
too. Even via our 1,800 
correspondent banks worldwide. 

. May we stir your heart? 

Say, "Hello, Nippon.” 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

' H«td Obfyoda-ku; Tokyo, Japan 

’V "'.l . . 'f • 'i ' / , , . ' ' ^ 

■ ■ ’ t >, y >1 ill. Alt 
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STO€K PfUCES AI^D YiELDS 


Pric*.. 1^71 


High Low 
12^4 8S*4 


82’. 74 

52'. 44S 

74>i» 66fli 

I0I'*.4 9L’4 

48’. 

82*4 70'. 

66>. 58 


Exch«qufr 
Brklth Eltetric 3% 
BrWih Electric 3^ 
Tr€MUfyJ«% 
Treasury 
Puiidlne6*t% 

Bfitjih Transport 3% 
Fumirn|6% 

Treasury 9% 

British Gu 1% 
Treasury 8*4% 
Treasury 5't% 

War Lehn 3'.% 
Conids 2’f% 


1971 99». 

1968-73 92^>» 

1978^ 74 

\m-n 96 

I9B4-86 92«s 

I9IS-87 7B 

I97M8 50 

1993 67‘4* 

1994 96«t 

I990-9S 43>4 

1995-98 74*4 

2008-12 SB’s* 

after 1952 37*. 

26's 


BorrMaard 8*4% 
CaiN^jiiCt^C 


Cane^SifaymB^ , 
CqMhha^n M^hone 8*1% 
Oenmarir9»4% 

EIB8»4% 

Perro^r4% 

Finnish 8^4% 

loatandV^ 

lat Standu? Elec 8*4% 

J Lyons tt*% 

Ontario 8*4% ^ 

Pachlney1% 

Rtch^son nerrlii 8^4% 

Soc Fin EMPopean 9% 

European Coal ft Ste4l (EMU) 8% 


9fVWs 

99iihI;^4 

IOB«a4*s 


High Low 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Price, Chang. 

Feb. 17, on 
1971 week 


Price, Change 

Feb. 17, on 
1971 week 


i6'. 

»70 


Banka, other financial 
Algemene Bank FI 260-8 

Amscerdam-Rot FI 61 -2 

Aust B NZ Bank 270p 

Bank of America 9UH 

B of Ireland 3l2p* 

B of Montreal 725p* 

B Nac de Mexico P 113 

B of NS Wales 37Sp 

B of Scotland 366p 

B Bruxelles Fr B’2425 

B de Paris Pays Bu Fr 258 8 
Bankers Trust 862'. 

Barclays 400p* 

Barclays DCO 300p 

BOL^ 2l2p 

Can Imp Com 980p 

Charterhouse Group 6lp* 
Chase Manhattan 153*4 

Chemical Bank NV 862*4 


345 

179 

Commerzbank 

DM 255*1 

4-19*1 

107 

155-3 

Credit Comclal 

Fr 167 

0-8 

SJ9 

386 

Credit Fonder 

Fr 399 ? 


3S60 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

FrS3l90 


426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 344 

+ 18 

327 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 262 

+21*. 

74'. 

56 

First Nac City 

868*4 

+H 

213 

205 

Fuji 

Y2II 

- 1 

260 

167*4 

Hambros 

223p 

2 

I37<i 

78*4 

Hill, Samuel 

B8p 

h6»4 

39 3 

4 

lOS Mgnt 

84*4 

+'4 

11*. 

7 

Hongkong B Sh 

£11*4* 

+'4 

205 

122*. 

Klelnwort Benson 

I6to, 

-»4 

6090 

5470 

Kredletbank 

Fr D 5760 

+30 

337 

220 

Kundenkredic 

DM 310 

+9 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L'Ind 

Fr B 1760 

-20 

370 

256*4 

Lloyds 

367p 

f40*4 

72*. 

52 

Manufs Hanover Tst $69 

-*. 

91400 

67800 

Mediobanca 

L795Q0 

+4150 

156*4 

111*4 

Mercantile Credit 

lISP 

+2*. 

186*4 

93*4 

Mercury Sea 

I34p 

+’* 

353*4 

237*1 

Midland 

3l7p 

+29*. 

188 

J3S 

Mitsui 

Y 174 

... 

180 

NO 

Montagu Trust 

I28p 

+*. 

71 

50*4 

Morgan J P 

865*4 

-1*4 

325 

242*. 

Nac B Grindlays 

282p 

+ 10*4 

1 90 

2-08 

Nac Australasia 

8^-84 

-on 

100 

65 

Nat Com Grp 

I07p 

JT*. 

197*1 

256*4 

Nat West 

390p 


160 

132*1 

Norsk Credicbk 

%I40 

2*. 

11*. 

11*14 

Royal Canada 

£?ri 

f *14 

>80 

300 

Schroders 

520p 

-5 


Slater Walker Secs 214 


12525 

Soc Gen de Belglqui 

1 FrB 14750 | 25 

4 6 

157*1 

Sundard B Chart 

227p 

f 17 

5-0 

290 

Suez 

Fr 338*1 

f3*. 

3-2 

203 

Sumitomo 

Y2I9 

+3 

2-7 

2475 

Swiu Bank Corp 

FrS3200 

+ 10 

2 5 

3050 

Union Bank Swtu 

FrS4IIO 

-85 

2-4 

207*. 

Union Discount 

335p 

1^10 

5-5 

98*4 

United Dorn Tst 

ITDp 

hlT*. 

3-2 

32*4 

Inautefico 

Aetna Life B Cas 

852*1 

-•4 

2-3 

305 

Allianz Yerskh 

DM383 

+12,, 

59400 

Au Genarall 

L 65490 

+2100 

+8*. 

0-8 

251*4 

Comm Union 

34lp 

■ 4-4 

230 

Eagle Star 

286p 

+ 8*4 

3-9 

75 

Gen Aeddent 

I2lp 

+4*4 

4-2 

118*4 

Gdn Royal Exch 

I74p 

+2*4 

4 3 

170 

67-8 

Legal B General 

Nat Nedriandn 

wtS-b 

+ 12*. 
-1-2 

3-5 

178*4 

Pearl 

24Zp 

■+4*.' 

li 

121*4 

Phoenix 

I8lp 

+8‘s 

41 

107*. 

Prudential 

I49p 

+ 1*4 

3-4 

191*4 

Royal 

28lp 

+ 16 

4-0 

236*4 

Sun Alliance 

3l5p 

+ 3*4 , 

4-8 

lOS 

Talaho Mer B F 

Ylfe ^ 


J 6 

203 

Toklo Marine 

Y309 

-If 

vl:^ ' 

4100 

Zurich Ins '' 

Ft S4600 +75 

i-i ■ 


Ordbiery 

stocks 


Broworioa, etc 
Allied Breweries . 
Anheuser-Busch 
Bass, Charrington 
Boil NY 
Courage 
Olstlilers 
Distill Seagrams 
Oortmuno Union 
Guinneu 
Helneken 
IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
Nat Olstlilers 
Scottish B Nawc 
Sch Afr(Mn Br 
Wacney, Mann 
VYhiebread ‘A’ 

Building, bonding 
Assoc Portland 
BPB intustrles 
Boise Cascade 
Bovis Holdings 
Ciments Laftrge 
Cimencerlei BrM 
CostaIn 

Eng China Clays 
{tafcamentl 
Laing ‘A^ 

London Brick 
Marley 

Pllkington Bros 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
SteetUy 
Tarmac- 

Taylor Woodrow 
Turner B Newall 
WImpey 


Cntorlng, hotels, ontertelnment 
ATY 'A* I34p +7*4 

CBS 83S*i M’4 

Granada A' 262p* f22 

Grand Metcopollcin IS6'ip 4-9*4 

Holiday Inns 842*4 +2*# 

Lyons ‘A’ 396p | I 

Trust Houses-Forte I42'ip ^ 3*4 


materials 

Hotp 

844^4 

I30p 

Fr 249-8 
Fr B 1990 
I33p 

?r488D 

I20p 

X 

200p 

dCip 

ioe*ip 

I27*ip 

I57p 

ITBp 

I46p 

I52p 


Chemicele 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Amer Cysnamid 

BASF 

Bayer 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisons 

W R Grace 

Hoechet 

ICI 

Laporte 
Monsanto 
Mentecatinl-Edlien 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay ‘A’ 

Sc Gobain 
Takeda ChemksP 
Union Ctrblde 

Coalfttteal 

Arbad 

BecMehem 

Broken Hill Pty 

Oenaldlongwy 

Finsiddr 

Fiied'Ktepp 

Grangaileri 


FI 90-3 

L993 

836*4 

DM 161 

DM IS6*s 

FrS2400 

884*. 

8139 

23Sp 

833^4 

DM 191 

242p 

I3lp 

839 

L825 

KrftlS 

Fr 237-9 

Fr B28S$ 

Fr 160-8 

Y277* 


FrB4575 ... 
82rs 

8 AMOS +0-8d 
FF fS 6 *t ‘-0-7 
tsis -4 
DM I44 M9 I 
Kr 188 +5 


Ordinary 

teoeka 


Hoeich 
Hoogoven 
Msnnekmann 
Nippon Steel 
Rhtinitaht 
Thyisen Huetta 
Uglne Kuhimin 
US Steel 
Uatnor 

Wendel Sideior 


.'•^MW +14; 

FI 84-7 
DM ITWf 
YS* . ... 

DM IOZ*a 4*l2^s 
DM 96*1 -l-4 ‘4 
Fr 202 +2 . 

S 3’4 

116-6 -fl*t 
Pr88 f2*l 


ilectrkaL electronics 
AEG Telefunken DM I99^ 

ASEA Kr 194 

BICC I30p 

8SN ( Fr 1207 

CGE Fr 437-8 

Chloride Electric S7*jp 

Comsat 8^ 

Oecca , 2Q5p* 

EMI 1860 

Electrolux B* Kr 138 

LM Erlomn ‘8* Kr 230 

General El^rtc 8104 

GEC lOOp - - 

Gen Tel B Elec 832H 

Hitachi . Y 108 . 

Honeywell S402'i 

Hoover 844*4 

IBM •. $336*4. 

Inc Computers I35p •' 

Machlper Bull Fr 91 -9 

Matsushita Y 410 

Philips 69pp 

Ptessey * 

RCA 832*4 

Redlfftition 71p 

Reyrolle Parsons I66p 

Siemens DM 231 

Sony Y 2815 

Sperry Rand > 

Texas Instruments 887*. 

Thomsop-Houston Fr 135 2 

Thorn Electrical 286'ip 

Toshiba Y 69 

Western Union 846*4 


2Q5p* 

+2*. 

4-5 

1860 


4-7 

KrlBB 

+7 

5-1 

Kr230 

1-t 

2-4 

8104 

-•4 

2 7 

83^ 

+ 1*4 

4 *4 

3 6 

4-9 

YlOB . 

1-4 

5-6 

8402*1 

+ 7*4 


844*4 

8336*4. 

I.* 

i 5 

1350 - 

+ 1*4 

8-3 

Fr9l-9 

Y4I0 

-1 

+27 

2 4 

tss ’ 

fl$ 

+•4 

3 2 
3-9 

832*4 

t'i 

3 1 

7lp 

+ 1 

5-9 

I68p 

+’4 

8 9 

DM 231 

+ 20*4 

3 5 

Y28IS 

f 15 

0 5 

831V 

|-'4 

1-8. 

887*. 

1*4 



3-1 

3 3 

76*4 

53*. 

Westlnghouse 

876*4 

f 1 

2 3 

187*. 

IIS 

Engineering, shipbuildinf 
Acrow‘A’ iSIp 

-4 

3 0 

4-4 

207 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 205 

H S • 

2-4 

50 

80*4 

50 

BSA 

7lp 

|7»i 

3-5 

3 5 

257*1 

182*1 

Babcock B Wilcox 

240p 

1 12*4 

4 2^ 

68 

272*. 

no 

John Brown 

I26p* 

FrSISSS 

1 11 

9-1 

5 1 

2135 

1360 

Brown Bovcrl ‘A* 

+25 ' 

3-3 

0 9 

80*4 

54*t 

Cohen 600 

65p 

46*4P 


6-1 

3-1 

73*. 

40 

Dav/ Ashmore 

4-2*. 

2 2 

3 6 

'r89-8 

136*1 

Demag 

DM174J+B3 

4-6 

4-5 

81 

21 

B Elliott 

2lp 

-1*1 

60 


92*i 

70 

Firth CIcvelend 

85p 

1 2*4 

8-3 

5-0 

326*4 

243*4 

GKN 

301p 

+ 18*1 

4-0 

5 7 

210 

135 

Gutehoffnungs 
Hariand B Wolff 

DM 174 

+ 10 

40 

5-1 

79% 

18*4 

20*sp 

+ 1*4 



61*4 

31*4 

Head Wrightson 

41V. 

Up 

+3*s , 

6 0 

6-7 

J38*4 

28*4 

Alfred Herbert 

^1^ : 

6-1 

1 9 

99 

68 

IHI . 

Y93 

3 

6 5 . 

3-7 

32*1 

8*4 

Inter Combstn 

n*4p 



5-1 

237*, 

175 

Inter Comp Air 

I90p 

+ 2*. 

3 7 

40 

51*4 

11*4 

Laird Group 

23P 

+ 2 

... ' ( 

3 1 

239 9 

164 

MAN 

DM 198 

+ 16 

9.1'. 

4-5 

• 1 12*4 

61*4 

Mather B Platt 

31^ 

-1-*4 ■ 

45 


325 

253*4 

Metal Box 

+ 12 

3-5'! 


91 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y89 

-1 

6-7 

07 

132*4 

81*1 

Morgan Crudble 
SKF^B’ 


|3*4 

4-5 

7 8 

442 

295 

+-I5 



'47*. 

26*4 

Serck 


+•3*4. 

, 

5-1 

210 

140 

Simon Enging 

+7 . ^ 

S -l , 

6 7 

*60 

33*4 ' 

Stont^Mact 

Xr 

+’• 

6 4,u 

7-0 

,147*4 

21*4 

Swan Hunter 

+2 

fV 

6-7 

3500; 

3400 

Sulzer , 

Fr 5,3410 

-65 


^ Prices and Yieldi compiled with help from Memm. Jlefwtt LyMft) Meree Fenner B $mlch: YamaicM Se«r^les,CD.; ted The First Boston Cprpaiitlqfi.. • Ex dividend. H Ex 
)F)ac yield. (1) To Iwtst due. Jft) Interim since reduced diFpi w i d. |9 The net redemption yieMs pHow for eax^sa OV"* ^ 
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A good crop of grouting 


To us - Cementation - it’s a 
good crop of grouting. 

That’s our part in turning 
arid land into a vast food 
growing area for Asia. 

For me Tarbela Dam in 
West Pakistan - vital Unk in me 
pi^tic Indus Valley, 
irrigation scheme - our Ground 


prouting contracts ever let. It 
mvolves over 200 miles of 
d^ng. 

Around the world, w^’re 


busy under me ground on all 
sorts of contracts. 

Because we’re experts under 
the ground. Mining, Explora¬ 
tion. Site Investigation. 
Drilling. Vibroflotation. 


Chemical Grouting. 

And that’s only our hidden 
assets. 

Above the ground we’re busy 
building. Faaories. Schools. 
Libraries. Roads. Offices. 
Bridges. Harbours. Hotels. 


Practically anything you care 
to name. 

Big contract or small 
contract, talk to Cementatitm - 
it pays. 


Cementation 


The Cementetion Com^ny Limited, 
Cemenution House, Mitcham Road, 
Croydon, Surrey (01-684 ^ 55 ) 


International Civil, 
Building, Mining 
and Specialist 
Engineering Contractors. 








In the Democratic Republic of the Congo,-^-which has some of the world's finest copper deposits— 
we are already into the action, with many millions of dollars. 

The Congo's copper belt is an area 4,265 feet above sea level, and extending North-South between 
Katanga and Zambia. In 1966 Nissho-Iwai became interested in Mt. Musoshi a few miles from the 
Zambian border. 

In Japan we joined with the Congo Development Mining Company (CODEMICO) which, with the 
cooperation of the Congolese government, established a local corporation, SODIMICO, to develop the 
Mt. Musoshi copper deposits. From the latter part of 1972, a yearly 63,000-ton high-grade pure copper 
metal production is expected. 

Nissho-Iwai is active in 200 resource development projects all over the world. These include 
mining iron ore in India, fluorite mining in Thailand, industrial salt production in Australia, 
lumbering in Canada, New Guinea, and the Philippines—to mention only a few. 

Nissho-Iwai is where the action is. In resource development. In buying and selling, joint ventures, 
three-way trade, technical licensing, long-term financing. 

We invite you to join your capital and techniques with ours for world-wide development. 


The action-oriented world trader 


lip^orwrt & Ixport«rt 

•^^NISSHO-IWAI CO., LTD. 

Osaka Head Office: Imabashi, Higashi ku. Osaka, Japan 
Tokyo Hea^ Office: Nihonbashi, Qnio-ku. Tokyo, Japan 

^ London Branchs 

40, Basinghall St., London, E.C. 2, England 

Tel: 628-4991'vS (Area Code 01) Telex: 885881^4, 

23341,261068 Cable Add.: NISSHOtWAI LONOOHE 

dthw Off/des /n Paris, Diiaaaldorf.Naaiyork, Los 

ifo da Janafro, Hong Kong. NawDalhl, Bombay, Uadras, Calcutta, Sydney, Matboutna, Johannasburif, and SSOthar dtlas around iha.saib. 












(Electric motor manufacturers, please note.) 


Afla spading sixty years 
taking fiiction out ofbeaiings 
we’vejust patented away 
to put it bade in again; 
we say it stops badcwaid motion 
how silly can weget? 



Our sense of direction seems mixed up! 

But first read this: it’s part of the 
first major change in bearings for small 
electric motors in some twenty years. 

(Blame us! We make most of the bearings.) 

The big innovation? A complete bearing 
unit—no bigger than before—but with 
extra functions built into it. 

Like part of a motor production line! 

And like that friction we put in: 

We capped the bearings with mbber to 
stop “creep”—that’s a backward motion of 
the beating's outer ring in the housing. 

(If that happens, appliances that make 
your life run smoother, won’t much longer.) 

In jargon, we’ve stopped fretting corrosion, 
which, simplilied, is frictional damage. 


So we could have said we’ve taken 
friction out by putting friction in! 

But that’s just one of many functions. 
Motor makers get rid of assembly details. 
Like seals, covers, bolts, lubrication. 

Mind you, this new EB bearing unit is for 
motors and machines going onto the drawing 
boards—the new designs. Results take time. 
(We’ve got to sell the idea first.) 
Meanwhile, we’re working on the next 
bearing invention for electric machines. 

And it won’t take another twenty years! 
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What he should do 

Our recommendations to Mr 
Barber for his budget on 
March 30th, two of them 
rather novel ones, page 15. 
The chancellor is now in a 
tricky personal poliPical posi¬ 
tion, as well as in a dreadful 
national economic one, page 
17. Price inflation is rising to 
an annual rate of 10 per cent, 
page 62. 


■ if f'j- v-w'l 
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Road to ruin 

The trade unions seem to be 
drifting ever faster towards 
open confrontation with the 
Governmemt. That is because 
the moderates of the TUC 
arc men of moderate ability 
who arc afraid of their mili¬ 
tants, page 18. The big protest 
march, p)agc 26. Mr Jackson 
takes the post office workers 
even further out of their 
depth, f>age 67. 


ToyoUfGolda 

Peace between Egypt and 
Israel depends on getting an 
agreement about a bit of rock 
stickling (^t into the ^ea, page 
20. The Palestinians in sear^ 
of a leader—and a state, page* 
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What's wrong with 
computers ? 

A special survey after page 
50 explains why so many 
customers arc having trouble 
and how they could get out 
of it. rhe controversy over 
Britain’s Imcrnational Com¬ 
puters Ltd, page 56. 
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Worse to come ? 

The latest bad news for Rolls- 
Royce is that the RB 211 
engine k going to cost even 
more than exf)cctcd; the 
trouble this spells for Lock¬ 
heed and even for airlines 
like TWA, page 61. 


Paper tigers 

So the Recd-Bowater merger 
is going to the Monopolies 
Commiission, page 63. 


During the postal stilko letters 
for The Economist from over¬ 
seas should be addressed to : 

Economist Intelligence Unit 
. (Europe) SA« 

137 Avenue Louise, . 

Brussels 1060,. 

Belgium. 
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Europe 

Sir— Your two leading articlci (February 
2oth) on Britain and Europe omit one* 
vital concept : survival. The ultimate 
question for all west European countries 
is their security; that is, the defence of 
their ^st traditions. This security is a func¬ 
tion of the armed (and police) forces of 
the state, of economics and politics. Some 
countries (Portugal, Spain, Greece) have 
yet to attain social democracy. But the 
pohitios of others, more advanced, notably 
Britain and France, have a kind of museum 
quality. The parliament buildings on 
Thames and Seine are extant, but in them 
the social democratic discussion now rarely 
rises to the commanding heights of even 
a generation back. Certainly our British 
politics never consistently express our 
values in a world of leninists and marcu- 
seans, who do claim to provide humanity’s 
real wants. The French, in their museum, 
cultivate either their own splendid garden 
or something called the third world. 
Surely both nations have a crying need for 
a much nobler style of politics which 
would tackle the survival problem of the 
whole of non-communist Europe ? This 
could come only, I suggest, from a 
European parliament. 

It may, as you say, be convenient that 
M. Pompidou is not in pursuit of a vision, 
if one chinks merely of British entry into 
Europe. But the purpose of a new Europe 
is precisely to have visions for, without 
them, politics cannot hold young people’s 
interest or respect. I suggest, therefore, 
that our very difficult entry into the econo¬ 
mic common market cannot be justified 
to the British except in a rather heroic 
context of the defence of Europe and of 
absolute commitment to our partners. M. 
Jean Monnet, when asked some years ago 
«n Oxford what Britcafin should do, replied : 

“ Join. Then vour problems will become 
our problems.^’ The revene follows for 
us. 

From 1950 to 1955 British parliamen¬ 
tarians missed the European opportunity 
because of their superiority complex. Now 
|Lhey are like opera singers who might have 
g Bop in a foreign house. To begin with, 
they will be singmg in a foreign language 
(one could call it Romgn-Duti^j and 
they are unlikely to start in tune. However, 
Mr Enoch Powell, in his marvellous recent 
Speech to the businessmen of Lyons, was 
still stressing the instability and perennial 
newness of continental institutions. 

All this said, one must pray that the 
Frencli government will not act as you 
Say it must and ** exact the highest price 
it can in the eventual deal about the 
traorition period.” To do this would 


be ' to risk our final withdrawal and a 
European disaster. There can be no real 
European voice until all the nations now 
outside are included in the community; 
and, I believe, no sure survival pf Europe. 
—Yours faithfully, Charles Janson 

London, W 8 

Sir— Unless I have misunderstood him 
again, Mr David Green (Letters, February 
20th) is saying that the reason why one 
cannot estiimate the dynaimc effedts of 
joining the common market is that every¬ 
thing depends on how British industry 
reacts to entry. Fair enough, but if nothing 
better than Mr Green's current agnosticism 
about the overall effect of Britain’s mem¬ 
bership on the balance of payments can be 
justified until we arc actually in the com¬ 
mon market, then entry is surely a gamble 
wihich no responsible government could 
accept. 

Mr Green tells us that "most of us 
would agree that it [the common market] 
would be improved by a suitably elected 
democratic assembly. . . That’s good 
to know, but the fact remains that mere 
isn’t one. A "vc^ elaborate and carefully 
constructed reciprocal power system 
looks Hke a poor substitute, partly because 
national governments cannot reflect the 
variety of regional and stetional interests 
nearly as well as a directly elected assembly 
could, and partly because decisioivmaking 
dn the EEC is virtually indepen^nt ^f 
direct democratic controls. In thrary, a 
ntatiODal parliament could dbimss ks 
government if it didn’t like an EEC deci¬ 
sion in which the govemm^t had con¬ 
curred. In practice, this already weak safe¬ 
guard is likely to remam inoperative, 
because not even suck ^ draaidc step would 
be sufficient to ensure that a decision, once 
taken, would be reversed.'^Yours faithfully, 
Reading, Berks John Kissin 

Sir —Mr Fred Stag (Letters, February 
13th) is right in arguing that in our pre¬ 
sent complex society a government on a 
continental scale with most powers con¬ 
centrated at federal level is both cumber¬ 
some and inefficient. He draws the wrong 
conclusion, however, that a European 
political and economic union is thus unde¬ 
sirable and irrelevant. 

His conclusion wrings from the miscon¬ 
ception that a future European union 
would copy the American federation. For 
Europe, with ks rather detply rooted 
national and cultural heritages, and geo- 
grapldogl laniguage divisions, the submer¬ 
gence,of iodimuality of its various naitionfl 
« ineon^Vttblc. Indeed, die pressure in 
modem society is in an opposite direction. 
As a reaction to die growing oomplexily of 
modem society in the increasing concen¬ 
tration of power in the hands of the state, 
demands for greater local autonomy are 
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resulted in tne sdtting up of pto^ces wddi 
chedr own elecc^ aK^nbUes. Germany 
already has A foffeipal iyf(^ ^th sta^ 
governments and parliaments. Similar pres¬ 
sure for devolution is growing in France 
and Belgium. 

Blit, at the same time, k .is becoming 
increasingly obvious that iheditim-rised 
states^ in Eutppe arc no'.longer^ kble to 
co|fe with issues Mmch tr^sc^ national 
boundaries and require larger reiotdces 
than are available at nadonal lev^l. This 
is true of modem indusdy^ and technology, 
0/ monetary management, of defence and 
foreign^ affairs. For all these spheres of 
activity, common European addon is 
becommg inescapable. 

As the Prime Minister indicated in his 
speech on February 12th, new institutions 
are needed which are made democratically 
acoountable to those whom thedr decisions 
\rill affeot. While such a development would 
lead to some diminution of authority of 
existing governments, this is no more than 
they have already lost in reality in other 
directions. In most spheres not devolved 
down to provincial or local level, or dele¬ 
gated to common European institutions, 
national governments and parliaments 
would continue to exercise full powers. 

A European union that some of us hope 
would one day emerge could be in the form 
of a government on a three-tier or four- 
tier basis. This would include European 
institutions, nadonal governments and 
parliaments and possQbly regional authori¬ 
ties, in addition to local government. Each 
level of government, democratically con¬ 
trolled, would.be responsible for different 
functions, but all levels would be inter¬ 
dependent and meet the needs and 
demands of the modem industrial society 
in which wc live.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SWi E. Wistrich 

Director, The European Movement 

Strikes 

Sir —Mr R. Jones (Letters, February 6th} 
states that accountants on £4,000 a year 
have had an increase of 10 per cent, 
equalling £6 a week, while postmen on 
£1,000 a year are offered 8 per cent, 
equalling 301 a wedi (his figures), but 
agreed that the highcr-p^ man will pay 
much more in taxes. 

These people that turn down 8 per cent 
make me sick. I’ve had 5 per cent and 
count myself very lucky. In any case an 
accountant has to have years of training 
on a small salary . before he reaches the 
figure mentioned Ai^, to me at any rate, 
his brain power and, that word they all 
like so much, his productivity, is more than 
four, times that of a postman. The average 
postman, and I ac^it I generalise here, 


becoming more vocal on the grounds of given the same training as an accountant, 
increasing alienation of central goveat^ just couldn’t learn the job. 


ment from those who arc affecti^d by 
decisions taken for them. In Britain this^ 
pressure has resulted in the appointment 
of the Crowthcr commission, which is 
looking at possible dcV^aintfion'of > 


Anyhow, why is k ffiat directly the cost 
of Hying rises people immediately cry out 
tor incitcascs in pay. This is something we 
all h^ve to suffer and we should be pre- 
pajjiod ^to gd^^wItiHwc nntit tlie tiatSo^is 


saooND CLAaa poarAqa for the McosoMisr paid at mbw tors, n.t. 
PubllalMd •vtnraaturday. flftfitbvo ttmit a fmr In London. Bmland. 
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LETTERS 


01^ Ikf feet/Wliajt putting the ^qntry 
fint for onc^ inmad of; expecting to be 
cushioned against every rise in costs ? What 
about doing some overtime without belly¬ 
aching for pay for it ? 

The to settle the post office strike 
and'the rord sti^ is to tell these poor 
misguided souls who are being led astray 
by their communist leaders, that unless 
they go back to work on Monday they 
will not get 8 per cent or the Ford £2 a 
week, but will get nothing.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, S. W. Goodwin 

Welwyn Garden City, Herts 

Local government 

Sir —Your criticism of the new metropoli¬ 
tan counties in the local government 
reforms (February 20th} needs some clari¬ 
fying. For one thing, to say that “ the 
boundaries have been drawn tight up 
against the built-up area ” is somewhat 
exaggerated. A mere glance at a map 
would have shown you that all the metro- 
polkan counties include substantial areas 
of countryside (eg, Wharfcdale, Hampton 
in Arden, etc.). 

In fact, if the boundaries had been 
extended any further, Mr Walker could 
rightly have been criticised for encouraging 
u^an sprawl. It would have been an easy 
solution for Mr Walker to allow the 
metropolitan counties more land for their 
overspill **; and he has certainly chosen 
the politically less tactful policy of sub¬ 
jecting metropolitan counucs to overall 
regional plans. Surely, however, this is 
preferable to a system which allows urban 
belts to spread out in a relatively unplan¬ 
ned manner.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SWi Tim Price 

Sir —I fail to understand the reasoning 
behind your stinging attack on the new 
local government reforms. Even if one 
accepts the particular criticisms you make, 
in the terms of your very own arguments 
the reforms mark a significant step for¬ 
ward. While you may argue that some 
functions are still too decentralised (eg, 
housing and planning), the refonns 
rationalise the great majority of local 
govermnent functions and drastically 
reduce the number of local authorities. 
That surdy is nme progress, at any rate, 
.and not io be wholly dismissed as a 
disaster of ,political ^prejudice.*’ 

The particular nature of your criticisms 
is also open to doubt. It is, for example, 
a matter of judginent as to whether Mr 
Walker’s distribution of planning and 
housing functions across both tiers ” will 
work in practice or, indeed, whether k is 
worth sacrificing the efficiency that would 
result frofn the homogenisation of both 
functiooi for the pifOcl^e of greater loOid 
participation. The pointa that have to be 
recognised, however, arc first, that it is 
a question of jud^ent, and not some¬ 
thing about whidh . it powble to 
make dogmatic state^l^U; and, secondly, 
that the desire to haVe^Mpie functions left 
at the most local levd is a very real one ^ 
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and one which may be traded against 
degrees of efficiency. 

The^ most myopic criticism, however, 
concerns the six metropolitan counties. Do 
you, as an organ of informed econo¬ 
mic opinion, really want to cn^urage 
haphazard urban spread ? This is what 
you arc effectively implying by saying that 
the refonns should have given the metro¬ 
politan counties more land. (Unless, of 
course, you are prepared to go as far as 
to say that the whole of the North and 
Midlands of England should be one huge 
metropolitan county with one huge plan¬ 
ning strategy). It may be less neat 
politically for the metropolitan counties to 
be subjected to a regional plan rather than 
to control their own desrinirs, but it is 
one that makes sense if there is to be any 
control at all over urban development.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ipswteh, Suffolk N. J. Bonham-Carter 

Singapore and Malaysia 

Sir —I am writing to congratulate you on 
the supplement on Singapore land 
Malaysia (January 3orh), which on the 
whole gave a balanced picture of the two 
countries. It was pleasing to sec that for 
once it was clear that all the racial prob¬ 
lems were not in Malaysia and that Mr 
Lee also had his difficulties. Such is the 
quality of Singapore’s public relations 
office that this is not always clear. 

Despite the problems, I think it is 
obvious that the politics of both countries 
are perhaps the most stable and democratic 
ii. the Far East. It may be that we can 
claim some credit for this from our 
colonial days. This is a statement which 
is of course impossible' to prove cither 
way. But it docs make the area one which 
must be the most attractive in the Far 
East for foreign investment, in particular 
to exploit Malaysia’s vast natural 
resources. 


. wa&,qf cjuali^y-. 

. A«k any pHtyer^ at any level, an^ any 
supporter of club, county or country which 
batsman he would most like to have or 
to see in hk side and you will receive one 
answer : Boycott. 1 suggest, therefore, that 
recognising him only as l^ing dedicated 
and ambitious to the point w obsession 
shows no regard for his very considerable 
ability which you say the England team 
lacked. If coming close to scoring the most 
runs in the England-Australia test series 
is the product of the 50 years’ professiona¬ 
lism that you decry, then the longer that 
cricket is played in the manner you dislike 
the longer it will avoid dying the death 
that you seem to believe is inevitable. 

You failed to pay attention to the cause 
of “ on field displays of sulks,” “ violence 
in the crowd ” and “ meanness of spirit.” 
That quite simply was grossly incompetent 
umpiring, the totally unjust criticism made 
about the English players before the series 
started and, above all, the appalling 
organisation of the tour itself (which 
stretched the team beyond any reasonable 
limit). 

It is time that the responsibilities of the 
authorities to the players, both on and off 
the field, were considered. Once that were 
done it would be legitimate to carp at 
the spirit with which they approached 
their responsibilities in the field of play. 
England’s professionals brought back the 
Ashes for the first rime in ii! years. Over 
200,000 more spectators than in 1965-66 
watched this series. One day of the third 
test match attracted a world record crowd 
of nearly 66,000. Do not try to sour this 
triumph. Remember that no English 
bowler in the six test matches played was 
awarded an Ibw decision in his favour. 
Remember, too, that Snow was not alone 
in bowling bouncers. What hurt the Austra¬ 
lians was that he was alone in his com¬ 
petence as a fast bowler.—Yours faithfully, 
Chesham, Bucks Clive L. Greave.s 


Sabah is the state that is perhaps one 
of the most highly blessed by nature, and 
it also has a government popular with 
all of its many racial group>s. I hope 
therefore that potential British investors 
will not be put off by the implication of 
religious intolerance. Investors will have 
to conform with local policies designed to 
ensure that the native population share in 
any material well-being resulting from the 
state’s resources. With this one condition, 
I am sure that investmtot in the area 
will prove to be highly profitable and, 
more important, safe—safc> that is, from 
the overnight nadonalisation which is a 
danger in many developing countries.— 
Yours faithfully, Alan T. Gregory 

Cranbrook, Kent 

The test matches 

Sir—-I commend your attempt to give an 
opinion on the bitest series played for 
the Ashes (February 20th), but I deplore 
your failure to do that proj^rly and I 
condemn your inclusion Of '":’^ ^ maw 
inaccuracies and contradictioikV 
though I agree with you that neither team 


I EIU Quarterly Economic Review Service 
Every quarter. 70 reviews cover 150 countries 

First quarter reviews in the following 
series have been published this week : 

Uruguay, Paraguay 

Norway 

Thailand, Burma 
Syria, Lebanon, Cyprus 
Congo, Rwanda, Burundi 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Japan, South Korea 

An annual aubacription to pna raview (4 
isaues and an Annual Supplamant) it £10 
(US$28). Air ma*!! postage extra. Singit copiaa 
£3 (US|9) aach. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Sptneer. House 27 St. Jamaa'a Piece 
LondoA 8W1 Tel. 01-493 6711 Cut ^ 

S33 Third Avenue New York 
V. Tel. 212 687.8860 * 

MSA Building Robinaon BMdJfthgiipore 1 
-TcL 

m iMNrfiildl!£tttdd^m’*Broaaelt Tal. 38-39-30 
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MANAGTEMENT APPOINTMENTS £eooo PA ANP OVER 


FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 
PORTUGAL 

Prominent Portuguese industrial enterprise, head¬ 
quartered in Lisbon is expanding rapidly its 
mining operations in Africa and is seeking a top 
financial executive for the corporate Home Office 
to take over responsibilities for all financial 
treasury and controllership functions including 
determination and implementation, of financial 
and operational policies and plans. 

Familiarity with international financial markets is 
a prerequisite. Gorporate-industrial-adrriinistrative 
experience is desirable. Applicants should be univer¬ 
sity graduates preferably in the 35-45 age group. 
Knowledge of foreign languages desirable but not 
essential. 

This position would be attractive to executives 
presently earning £5,000 or over and offers 
desirable tax and fringe benefits. As advisers to 
our Portuguese principals we will review your 
qualifications in confidence and arrange for per¬ 
sonal interviews in London. 

Due to postal difficulties please arrange to deliver 
your replies directly to Box No: 2414, The 

Economist, 25 St. James’s Street, London, SWi. 


An international company based in Portugal wishes to 
recruit a 


FINANCIAL 

CONTROLLER 

for their distribution company baaed in Liabon. 

Candidates must be qualUled Chartered Accountants with 
proven experience with an international company and 
able to speak Poitugueae. 

They iihould be aged 28*40. The starting saflaiy in 
neigotiable around £7,000 defending on eaiperience and 
qualifloations. 

Interviews wiill take place iif tonckm shortly. CancBdatea 
should contact me hi (the strlctedt confident aa aOon 
as powible. 

RoUn R. Wheiley, 

INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENTS (LONDON) LTD^ 
Calder House, 1 Dover Street, 

London, WlX 3PJ. Tel. OMto 2805. 



Cdfiayitirtta 
In Human Raaoureaa 

17 Stratton St.. London W1X 60B 


Personnel 

Executive 


This appointment by THE PILKINGTON 
GROUP is a major development of their 
personnel function. The new Executive will 
be freed from the administrative aspects of 
the function (covered by a parallel 
department) so that he may supply unified 
and perceptive direction to the Group’s 
employee relations at all levels and in the 
fullest sense. This will involve consultations 
and communications; management 
development and career planning; 
motivations and satisfactions. An enlightened 
professional approach is essential. 

The ideal candidate, in or about the early 
40’s, is seen as a group personnel director or 
manager whose early background lay in 
industrial line management and whose 
function experience fitirly covers the 
shopfloor/management spearum - iaduding 
wage n^otiations at national level. Starting 
salary is negotiable and unlikely to prove an 
inhibiting factor. Benefits are comprehensive. 
Wallace Macmillan reference S.2130. 


□ The MSL doneultin! hei entlvted ihia e^pointmehi' 

Further Infprmatloii may ebtelnad by talaphanlna any 
ena MSLolflea:l^on^. cat 1144) Slrmlnflliam (•4a0C0S) 
Manehaatar (Sa| Im) Olaagow (121 2201) 

Your enqui/y will be confidence. 


For further management appointments see page S 
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Use this popular passenger pjane for 
cargo, fire-fighting, surveying... 



Owning one Series 300 Twin Otter is like 
having a fleet of specialized aircraft. Every 
Twin Otter can be quickly converted to: 
commuter plane, flying truck, 
photographic survey, forest fire patrol 
and water bomber. (By quickly, we mean 
changing over in 15 minutes from 
passenger to cargo plane.) 

It’s a money-maker right now. When 
upcoming regulations permit STOL 
aircraft to operate as STOL aircraft, the 
Twin Otter will continue to be a revenue 
producer. 

The Series 300 carries a greater payload 
than other aircraft in its class. It carries 
2 pilots, 20 passengers, plus 2 pieces of 
luggage per person. Or, it’ll carry 2}4 tons 
of freight. 

Powered by PT6A-27 engines, it’s a 


rugged plane which requires minimum 
maintenance. A good example of its 
capability is its record. For example, 
experienced operators report an annual 
utilization of 3,000 hours. 

More than 250 Twin Otters now are 
flying on every continent of the globe, 
under every climatic condition. All things 
to all men, a plane fpr all seasons. 



Limited, Downsview, Ontario 
World Leaders in STOL 
A Hawker Siddeley Company 


4 
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When did someo^ bift to 

ypur buirin^ conuitliinicatipnlt? Ibff; chances 
are that lio one ever has, and that’s a pi^ because 
modem business communications can help any 
company increase efficiency and profitability. 

There’s no need to be an expert yourself. 
Post Office Telecommunications have a free 
Advisory Service who will be only too pleased 
to help. They’ll review your present ans^e' 
ments and explain how some of the latest ser^ 
vices could help you. 

Take switchboards. Modem automatic 
switchboards can handle most of the routine and 
give your operator more time to answer your 
customers’ ^Is faster. Or in snudler offices she 
can doubleup as a receptionist. 

Then there’s Telex, combiidng the speed of 
a phone call with the authority ^ the written 
word. Over 350,000 companies all over the 
world see the sense of Telex. In fact it’s one of 
the fastest growing communication systems in 
Britain. 


“K pays to use us ns 
yourcomniunicalions 
consuttants.” 


We^ye ,4Uso deve^^ most^'; 

'admm^ed -.Sam.] 

Europe; 

this shows the sense of usit^ Post Office 
Telecommunications aa your communications 
consultants. Our experts cw advise you on,wy 
problem froin a simple telephone extensioia to a 
nationwide’ communications, netyrotk; Tt^eir 
advice and expert knowledge won’t cOitt 
you a penny—all part or ibe new deal 
from Post Office Telecommunications. As soon 
as you’ve read about our range of sptems,- you’ll 
see the sense of planned integrated conununica' 
tions. 

For immediate expert advice, ring youriocal 
Telephone Mmager’s Office'-and ask fbr''tbe 
sales representative of the particular service ibat 

interests'you. 



. /a f - '■ ■ 
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cost thousands 


What’s the use of producing data in seconds 
if it takes days to get to someone who wants it 
quickly? This problem crops up every time a 
sales manager wants up'tO'date regional figures. 
Or the stock position of warehouses all over 
the country. 

The only data communications service that 
can match a computer’s output is Datel. It is 
the fiistest way of moving data to the offices 
across the road, from town to town, or halfway 
round the world. 

The Datel Advisory Service can tell you 
everything you should know about Datel, 
absolutely free. The range of services. Which 
one would suit you best. How to make the best 


use of Datel. Why Datel should be afi int^;ral 
part of any data communications system. W^t 
it will cost. 

If you’re thinking of enlarging your existing 
computer set'up, or planning a completely new 
one, call in the Datel Advisory Service before 
you do anything else. The sooner we know, the 
more we can help. 

Datel is just one of the modem business 
communication systems developed by Post Office 
Telecommunications. Your local Special Services 
Sales Representative has all the facts. Simply 
ring your local Telephone Manager’s Office 
(the number’s in the book) or fill in this 
coupon. 



r- 

I "The free 

I Datel Advisory Service is 
I yours for the asking.” 

To: Mr. W. A. F* Barber, Post Office 
Telecominunications, Marketing Dept. (Mk.4.2.3) 
Data Communications Division, Lutyens House, 
Finsbury Circus, London EC2M 7LY. 

Please send me Datel literature 
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A phone call is quick. A letter is proof 
sitive. Telex combines the virtues of 
th. As your message is typed out, it is 
received automatically arid print^ word 
for word at the distant end. Both sender 
and recipieiit have a copy. 

Over 20,000 organisations in Britain, 
ranging from industrial giants to one-man 
businesses, use Telex to put the world at 
their fingertips. 



Most communications that can be typed 
can be Tdexed, and anyone who can ty^ 


That’s Telex in broad oudipe. It’s just 
one of the modem buaness communica¬ 
tion systems developed by Post Office Tele¬ 
communications. Your local Saleis Repre¬ 
sentative has all the facts, and his time 
and expert knowledge on any communica¬ 
tions problem won’t cost you a penny. 
Ring your local Telephone Manager’s 
Office (the numbers in the book) or ml in 
this coupon. 


I Ifl5 as fast as a phone call 
> ahdasdeari»aiMtei:” 

To: Mr. T. D. Brous^iam, 

Post Office Telecommuni^tiQiu, 

I Marketing Pept. (Mk2*2.)» 

I. Cheapside House, V 
I Cheapside, London EC2V6JIH. 

I would like to know more about Telex. 


1 Please send me your litcmturej 
j Please contact me so that a 
demonstratimi can be arcailgied* 


k 
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If you're not happy with your office phone 
system, take a look at your switchboard. It may 
not have kept pace with your business as it 
has grown and developed. 

Then take a look at the Post Office's range 
of automatic swdtchboards—onib of'them could 
suit your needs much better. They all allow you 
to make your own calls direct—both intenudly 
and outside your firm. 

Some of them work entirely without an 
operator. For outgoing calls you just press a 
button and dial. Incoming calls are automatically 


directed to selected extensions. Others keep the 
personal touch df ap operator but her work is 
much easier because she concentrates* on giving 
a faster and better service to incoming calls 
from clients and customers. 

Automatic switchboards are only part of the 
range of modem business aids developed by 
Post Office Telecommunications. Ring one of 
our Sales Representatives at your local Tele* 
phone Manager’s Office for more facts of a 
practical demonstration. We offer a free advisory 
service, so our advice and expert knowledge 
won’t cost you a penny. Or send us this coupon. 


^“Get the switchboard 
you deserve^ newt’ 

To: Mf> Roy Post Office 
Telecommi^cations, Marketing Dept« 
(Mk2.3.L)» Cheapside House, Cheaptide, 
LondofvBC2y6JH. 

1 would like to know more about Business Systems 

□ 81 ^ me your literature 

□ Plea^ con^ct me 
so dhat a demonstration can be arranged 



I 
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International Real Estate Consultants. 

Feasibility studies for development and re-development 
of all types of property. 

Project managers. 

Appraisal and development of hotels and comprehensive 
tourist projects. 


Knight Frank & Rudfey 


Knii^t Frank & Rutley 
^ Hanover Square, 
I^adonW.l. ^ 
Td<^one 01-629 8171 
Telex^^384 




Ki^tFrank &Rutley,S.A. 
Place du Cirque 1 bis, 
12O40eneva« 

Switzerland. 

tetephone(022)‘2^6 

Tplw2i360 


Raight F^k & Rutley (Nigeria) 
47Marulla, 

P.aBqx^21, 

LagbSi' 

Nige^' 

Lagos 23786 2S322 
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What he ought to do 



It is four and a half weeks to budget day ; but Mr 
Barber (or Mr Heath for him) will effectively make 
the key decisions on' the basis of advice received over 
the next ten days. This is what we would say to him: 

(1) Britain is suffering from a raging cost-push 
inflation, but accompanied by what is now a fairly 
definite under-employment of resources. Total employ¬ 
ment, which is a better measure than unemployment, is 
3 per cent lower than a year ago. 

(2) In the year ahead'Britain’s underemployment of 
resources is likely to become rather grimmer for the 
worst of reasons: because productive investment is about 
to fall. 

(3) Britain has dived into this situation of huge 
inflation accompanied by what is probably a gathering 
recession under an economic system in which effective 
demand is controlled more tightly by fiscal policies (ic, 
high taxes), and less tightly by monetary policy, than 
in any other major industrial country. 

(4) The main reason for this overemphasis on fiscal 
jjolicy is that large tax increases were the main weapons 
v^ith which the Labour government tried to solve its 
and Mr Maudling’s problems from 1964 onwards. In 
consequence of this and of continuing cost-push 
inflation, Britain’s tax revenue between 1963-64 and 
1970-71 rose by an incredible £9 billion, or by over a 
quarter of mid-term gnp, or by over £500 per household 
at the start of the period. Although these last ways 
of expressing the figures may be statistically a bit unfair, 
the hoist that has occurred could, not have been 
recommended before the event by any cconorxiist in his 
senses, especially in a Britain that was already well 
over Mr Colin Clark’s (probably too conservative) 
tidemark that perpetual inflation will threaten any 
country that takes more than 25 per cent of its national 
income in taxes. Moreover, the Wilson government felt it 
politically necessary during these hard-pressed years to 
direct its tax increases especially against investors. 

(5) The proper measure of the present overemphasis 
on fiscal policy is that, if Britain were at the point of 


full employment revenue, the central government would 
now probably be running a current budget surplus equal 
to about 6 or 7 per cent of the gnp; a figure 
unprecedented in the world. The Treasury and the Bank 
of England may disguise th^ irom Mr Barber by biking 
instead about the considerably smaller overall public 
sector surplus ” : ie, the figure that assumes that the cen¬ 
tral government must cover not only, its own capital 
spending but fixed-interest lending for capital purposes 
to all nationalised industries, other public corporations 
and local authorities. This would be tantamount to saying 
that Britain must run a stiffer mix of fiscal policy than any 
other country because of the silly technical way in which 
this lending is financed; the proper answer is to tcjl 
the nationalised industries to raise .some finance by 
equity issues (and preferably to tell the Bank of England 
to sell a national income equity as well). 

(6) The reason why these two insdtutions may give 

bad advice to Mr Barber is that, the Treasury rather 
likes to keep the present overemphasis on fiscal policy, 
because it runs fiscal policy itself ; while the Bank also 
likes fiscal policy, because then jt feels that it docs not 
have to carry through money squeezes that infuriate its 
City friends. . 

(7) We believe that Mr Barber should disregard this 

advice. His policy should be (a) to keep the annual raj^ 
of rise in money supply in 1971-72 down to a maxjbnujtn 
of 6 per cent, instead of the 10 per cent o^ SP whioh 
the Bank Will otherwise allow ; he sliould tell the Baok 
to sell enough gilt-edged (or new national income equities) 
to ensure this, however low it has to drop ite selling price. 
And (b) while keeping a tighter money policy , and 
sharply strengthened incomes policy below), fie 

should cut taxes, but in a way that will mainly stimulate 
savings and prodnetive investment, not consumption.,,, ^ 

(8) Stimulation of capital investment could be 
attempted cither by givii^ tax reliefs to comp^ejy or 
by trying to revive a private capiul market 

setting off a stock market boom the while) by giving 
considerable tax relief to the private investors who we^fi 






i6 


always the Labour government’s whipping boys. We 
prefer the latter course. 

(9) The cut of six old pence off the income tax, which 
Mr Baiher prqmise^ October, and which he said 
he itiui paid for’^by cuts'ih‘government expenditure, will 
bring the standard rate of tax on investment income to 
3B.75 per cent (ie, 38 . 75 P in the £) and the standard 
rate on earned income to 30.1 per cent. A reduction of 
both rates to 30 per cent would cost somewhere around 
£350 million a year. But, because the greater part of 
this would go to investment income and savings, the 
additional consumption generated might well be under 
£ 100 million a year. 

(10) The whole enormous machinery of surtax—^which 
certainly curbs risk-taking, nudtes executives unwilling to 
move to new jobs, and leaves Britain with the highest 
maiginal tax rate in the world—brings in about £380 
million a year. On every economic groUnd it would be 
right to cut this in half ; probait>ly litde more ti^ap £50 
n^fion of the £140 million a year relieved would be 
added to consumption. 

(11) In order to keep social security payments rising 
in fine with the soaring cost of fivihg, it is important 
to make both em|rioyees’ and employeis’ weekly national 
insurance contributions a percentage of earnings, instead 
Of keeping them flat rate. In a year when earnings have 
risen by 14 per cent it is ridiculous that each Welker’s 
contribution to the national insurance fund has not 
increased automatically and in fine. While making the 
contributions a percentage of earnings Mr Barber would 
be wLte to seize two otiier opportunities: the first a very 
dramatic one. 

(13) A good scheme would be to lay a surcharge on 
the employees’ contributions that had to be paid over 
by any em|doyer whose wage bill per worker—and thus 
his payments of the new' percentage contributions per 
worker—^had risen by more than 6 per cent compared 
with 13 months before. Observe the cuiming of this 
suggestion. 

(13) If the surcharge were i per cent on earnings for 
eai^ I per cent by winch the rise in total earnings 
ekcee^d 6 per cen^ to be paid all through the peri<^ 
while earnings per worker were still at least 6 per cent 
above their level is months before, then this would 
be the long-sought-after total freeze on wage increases 
that weM above 6 per cent; and the Government could 
say with a po-face that Mr Chappie and his woikeis 
were putting thdr excess earnings into the social security 
fund to help old age pensioners. If the excess charge were 
Annething less than i pw cent on each i per cent rise 
above 6 per cent, then the new surcharge would still 
provide a fiscal back door into an incomes policy if-the 
Government ^ued to enter it. We claim no copyright 
ori the higgested figures ; any Treasury mandarin writing 
on the back'’of an en^Pelope could devise all maimer cd 
variation^thieshiedd payments, graduated payments, 
a crawling peg suithkige take^rff point instead of a fixed 
6 per cent, productivity reliefs (deferring the surcharge 
if M^dtigs had caused the tot^ wage bill to rise by 
mtiCh- less than' 6 pei* cent, even though wage paymoits 
pef worker had gme U^heiO, the lot - 
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(14) The Government 0 )ul 4 .«)ap'j)it9h^||i^^ 
percentage contribution 

employed contribution (not. 

and call this a “payroll tax in 'the 

which could replace selectivi^ emplc^^t < 

(15) The social security fuhn 

increased by the mere introduction of percentage contri¬ 
butions, and it would go on being increased automatically 
as wage rates rose thereafter. While the ideal would be 
to use this money to increase needs-tested benefits for 
the very poorest (supplementary benefits, family income 
supplements, a move towards a negative income tax if 
a long overdue refonn of PAYE at last allows it), there 
would also obviously be a strong case in X -budget of 
this sort for a general increase in old agx pensions. 

Despite this last concession, such a budget would 
arouse fury from the left. That eligible bachelor with 
ah investment income of £30,000 a year would be rolled 
out for parade again, and from this sort of budget he 
really would get something over £5,000 of tax reliefs 
a year (ie, he would be allowed to keep over £10,000, 
instead of the present £4,933, of his own money). It 
win be said that no government could risk such a 
political row, and least of all this Conservative Govern¬ 
ment in the middle of its confrontation with the trade 
unions. But the reason why the trade unions are fighting 
the Government with increasing enthusiasm *is that the 
Government has shown that fighting usually makes it 
run away into accepting disastrously inflationary recom¬ 
mendations from successive courts of inquiry. The 
country’s prosperity has been put in pawn by weakness 
before the trade unions, and it is important that Mr 
Barber should not put its fiscal policy in pawn to them too. 
Indeed, there is one other ingenious measure that should 
now be suggested, although it would cause the loudest 
outcry of ^1 from the trade union establishment. 

The wives and children of strikers are at present 
supported by grants of taxpayers’ money from the 
supplementary benefits fund (over £1^ million thus far 
ih the postal strike alone). So, under this disguise, are the 
strikers themselves, because they still eat. It is socially 
right and necessary that this money should continue 
to be paid out; nobody ^ould want to virit social 
warfare upon the wives and the kids. But it is also 
Entirely right that these payments to strikers’ families 
should be in the form of loans. At present they come 
from the supplementary benefits fund, and thus from 
the nioney available' to pay out to people who throughout 
the whole year arc far poorer than the great majority of 
the strikers are; Moreover—and this is our new suggestion 
-^Mr Barber should provide in his budget that these 
loans should be recoverable within three months byj in 
this first jdace, distraining upon the funds of the union 
to which the strikers belong. ^ - 

In official strikes " there is an obvious argument 
for this: th<$ unions called the strikes, they caused the 
drain on public futids, they presumaMy thought' that 
the strikes would lift'tha incomes of their members, and 
they diould' be' hdd responiffile as coUecting ageats.' In 
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unofficial strikes-it would algo be right to make the 
unions responsible for repaying the loans. They could 
then get the money back by imposing fines on the 
members who broke their contracts by going on unofficial 
strike ; if any unc^ficial strikers refused to pay, then the 
unions should sack them from membership, and the 
unions should not be liable to repay the supplementary 
benefit loans made to any unofficial strikers who had 
been sacked from membei^ip within three months—in 
those cases the authorities should have to recover the 
loans from the men directly. The first result of this scheme 
would be that the trade unions would spend another 
£100,000 arranging another demonstration in Trafa^ar 


Square; the second vtbuld. be that they would start ’Very 
qmckly to discourage lengthy official dr unoffid^^strilEtis. 
With ^reat goddwill, Mr barber should^ anhofunoe' dn 
March'30th that such a scheme wfil not actually temaide 
retrospective to the ppst office dispute. . .V; 

There is no real hope of the Government introdudng 
a budget of this kind. It does not have the self>>ooafid^ce 
to present such a sensible, but controversial, paclu^ sto 
the House without Mr Barber almost being ■ lynched; 
especially as he himself has helped to reduce Tory confi¬ 
dence on even minor occasions since he succeeded Ikin 
Macleod. This raises the increasingly awkward question 
of the political stature of the chan^lor. ■■ ■> ■ 



And something for himself 

Mr Barber has the reputation of waiting for Mr Heath to decide what 
should be done about the economy. But now Mr Heath and the party 
need a major success from him 


Nobody needs to tell Mr Tony Barber that his own 
performance on budget day, on March 30th, will be as 
important as many of the measures he has to announce. 
It will be important to his own future, of course: but 
Mr Barber is not a vain man, he has no pretensions 
to rising higher in his party and he will not worry about 
that side of things as much as, say, his four immediate 
predecessors might have. If Mr Barber has a pride it is 
in the Heath Government which he, as party chairman, 
did more than any other of Mr Heath’s present cabinet 
to bring about. The night of the general election was 
the apotheosis of Mr Baiber the politician: he may have 
sensed then that he could not hope to better that work. 
But now Mr Barber, through no fault or seeking of his 
own, has the Government’s economic policy in his hands 
—and behind him a string of misses in the Commons 
that make him the Colin Cowdrey of British politics. 

If Mr Barber fumbles his budget speech, as he fumbled 
his speech in the economic debate a week ago and his 
speedt last November, it will be hard for many people in 
the country to be sure that the Government does know 
what it is doing. They all believe that Mr Heath knows 
what he is doing: Mr Heath’s self-confidence has never 
been better. But Mr Heath cannot run the Government 
alone. He may think he has the eneigy, and even the 
time, but he cannot run the European policy, the South 
African arms policy, the strikes policy and s^ give the 
full-time attention to the economy that a chancellor is 
meant to do. Mr Barber and he have tvorked closely 
together for several years: it is apparent that Mr Barber 
finds it easier and more natural to refer policy matters 
to him than chancellors nonnally do to prime muiisteis. 
No doubt Mr Heath, giving h^ his time to the job, 
would make a very competent budget speech himklf. 
But it is Mr Barber who has to do it, it is Mr Barber 
who has to harness the talents of the Treasury to the 
Government’s purposes, it is he who has to demonstrate 
to the country that he knows what is going cm. 

This is now very much harder than it was on the day 


Mr Barber inherited the Treasury. It was not an enviable 
job then. He followed a mtm who made no claim to 
an expert knowledge of public finance (as Mr Jenkins 
or Mr Maudling could claim in their day) but who had 
been responsible for Tory economic policy for several 
years, to support whom the . junior Treasury inii|lMi>^ 
had been selected, for whom ffie Treasury official^ Vere 
prepared, and who had seldom been wcMSted Itt any 
form of pubhc debate. It was natural that those who 
made much of Iain Macleod on his death .{for he was 
a man who stirred great emotions and just^j||s 

it seemed he was coming into his own) 'aiduld tlunk 
of Mr Barber as a smaller man. He looked smaller: 
he did not have Mr Macleod’s presence,, or his voice or 
his ringcraft. This feeling transmitted itself. 

It went through the Treasury, and from there it went 
into the establishment which likes to think itself know¬ 
ledgeable about ministeis, and from there it has got, 
from time to time, into the newspapers. All cabinets 
have ministers who need success to settle them down ; 
but when they become accident-prone they remain 
accident-prone. Mr Brown, Mr Gordon Widkeri Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd, Mr Heruy Brooke will all undenttand 
how Mr Barber feels: one bit of bad luck leads to 
a bad slip, one slip leads to another, and then the' news¬ 
papers teJee over and, with them, the remorseless.injbQirest 
of the House q( Commons in seeing a. man at a 
disadvantage brought down. 

Mr Bai^r began under the disadvantage that,, in 
November, igfig, Mr Jenkins had bested him over the 
trade %ures, which the Tories were then , trying to cry 
down. But Mr Barber’s object had seemed to be to win 
a by-election or two (as he did immediately at Swindon), 
and his tactics were hardly worse than those other party 
chairmen indulge in at such times. This still ronsttl 
inteUectual appn^ension when he became ohanodllor, 
but he made a good statement on his mini'^tiuiget in 
October and answered, very competently, the quesliiiris 
which followed it, something that chancelfors do not 
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have to do after formal budgets. But his performance in 
November was distressing, and he appeared to be in 
awful difficulties a week ago against Mr Jenkins and 
Mr Thorpe, compounding matters by twice calling Mr 
Wilson priiyi^ minister, something that even Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home has got out of. These are disturbing omens. 

No chancellor needs to be popular with his depart¬ 
ment, just as no chancellor needs to be an economist, 
to succeed. Nor is it deplorable that a chancellor should 
work very closely with the man next door, especially 
when they are political friends, even if that does not 
exaedy please his civil servants. But the impression is 
growing that Mr Barber is losing Whitehall’s respect, 
just as he is in visible danger of losing the Commons’ 
respect as well. If this is so, it is a serious liability. It 
is, of course, Mr Heath’s instinct not to recognise such 
things, and, indeed, to fight the harder for his colleagues 
as he has fought to carry off the South African arms 
policy after Sir Alec’s initial slip in June. But what 
Mr Heath needs at the moment are not so much 
grateful colleagues as colleagues of independent judg¬ 
ment and reputation who strengthen the cabinet with 
opinions that he has to respect. 

Mr Barber, too, is a fighter, almost too much of one. 
He has always been candid and modest about him.sclf, 


which are reasons why he remains so likable a man. 
More than that: like Iain Macleod he represents those 
Tories, m'any of them in a small way of business and 
of social aspiradon but who pride themselves on being 
hard-headed, who won the election for the party in the 
West Riding and south Lancashire eight months ago. 
They have great expectations of him, and will continue 
to have them. Mr Barber is assured of a standing ovation 
at the next Conservative party conference. But he is 
not a man who wants the sympathy ovation, any more 
than Mr Selwyn Lloyd did. 

Mr Barber’s best line in his budget will be to be 
true to those distinctive ideas about the economy which, 
in the end, brought about the Conservative election 
success. What that should mean has been set out in the 
preceding article. He will succeed in his parliamentary 
performance if he is diligent in doing hjs homework, 
if he builds on the realisation that he is bound to know 
more about detail than the Opposition can hope to do, 
and if he will speak like a chancellor, not a party 
chairman. There is a place for the in-fighting, and for 
the advice that understands in-fighting techniques. But 
it is the budget itself that should make Mr Barber’s party 
points for him, almost unspoken. That alone is how 
he will win respect again. 



On the road to ruin 

Union leaders are congratulating themselves on the success of their march 
last Sunday. If it goes to their heads, they will be marching to their 
own destruction 


In this day and age, to have a huge demonstration march 
through the centre of London without a single police¬ 
man being roughed up or one demonstrator arrested 
must be counted a considerable achievement. So both 
the Trades Union Congress, who organised Sunday’s 
protest against the Industrial Relations Bill, and the 
men and womens who marched deserve great credit for 
their behaviour. And although the TUC leaders later 
grossly exaggerated the numbers who turned out (see 
page 26), it was an undoubted public relations triumph 
for them and they have been basking in it all week. But 
it was a pyrrhic victory, for the very success of the 
march could prove to be disastrous. For all that it has 
done is to encourage, them in the false belief that they 
have public support to drift even faster into a direct 
confrontation with the Government on the two most 
important fronts of trade unionism—^industrial relations 
and wages. 

In such a confrontation only the Government can 
win ; Britain could not remain a democracy if it did 
not Mr Heath and his cabinet are far too sensible to 
want to smash the unions. On the contrary, the prime 
object of their {x>licy—as it would have been the policy 
of Mr Wilson, had he won the clectian—^is to improve 
the quality of union leadership, and to give it the oppor- 
tuaky to discipline its own anarchistic elements. That is 
wluillthe Industrial Relation Bill is all about. It is, no 


doubt, too much to hope that there will be enough coura¬ 
geous votes to halt the drift to that confrontation at the 
special congress of the TUC at Croydon on March i8th. 
But it is high time that those men who profess to be the 
moderate majority on the TUC’s general council asked 
themselves what they can really hope to achieve by taking 
on the Government. 

It is a commonplace among Labour politicians 
(although only Mr Richard Crossman has ever blurted 
out the truth in’ public) that the tragedy of modem 
British trade unionism is that the union leaders who are 
moderate in their political views arc also moderate in 
all those qualities which go to make up a real leader. 
That is not to say there is any great ability among 
the militants, either. On the contrary, the most significant 
shift in Labour politics in the past few years has not 
been Mr Wilson’s attempt to manoeuvre the party into 
being a natural party of government, but the fact 
that there has not been—^for the first time in the 
movement’s history—a trade union leader of sufficient 
capacity to find even a lowly place iq a Labour cabinet. 
When Mrs Castle says, quite rightly, that power has 
shifted to the factory floor, what she really means is 
that power and ability have long since disappeared from 
the top. 

It is not the militancy of the minority which has 
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brought the unions to that pass, and is well on the 
way to leading them to disaster ; it is the conservatism 
of the majority. It is more than a generation since the 
brightest working-^class boys were forced into local 
industry when they left school, and found their fulfil¬ 
ment in the trade union movement. They have long since 
gone to university, but the great manual unions have 
refused to learn the lesson. They still insist that their 
leaders should come up through their industries, as if 
the brightest sons of manual workers still go down the 
mines, or into engineering apprenticeships, or become 
po/rters, engine drivers or stevedores. And the rare excep¬ 
tions either use the trade union movement to boost their 
political ambitions or take off at the first opportunity into 
top management. 

The mediocrity of the present union leadership, and 
its causes, have to be understood, for there is a growing 
disposition to see in the present tactics of the unions some 
sort of machiavellian master plan to subjugate not 
just Mr Heath’s Government in particular, but demo¬ 
cratically elected government in general. The unions 
would be much easier to handle if there were. Mr Carr, 
for example, seemed . to suggest in the Commons on 
Monday that some of the big, militant unions were 
deliberately pushing the post office workers into the 
front line to fight their battles against the Government 
for them. That is a dangerously simplistic view. No 
doubt, Mr Jack Jones would prefer that the limelight 
blazed on the post office strikers, for whom there is 
public sympathy, rather t^an on his Ford strikers, for 
whom there is none—not even among the trade unionists 
who marched on Sunday. But the fact that the unions 
had a whipround and, it is said, raised £170,000 for the 
postal union in gifts and £250,000 in loans docs not 
prove that at all. It simply proves that the unions are 
still as generous to colleagues who are out of their depth 
and in desperate trouble as they ever were. 

There is no great union plot to be met and defeated. 
Tactics are as much shaped by muddle, and especially 
by muddled-thinking, in Congress House as they are 
in Westminster and Whitehall ; and as with politicians, 
in government or opposition, events are more likely to 
shape the TUC’s policy than its policy is likely to dictate 
the course of events. There is no quick, brutal battle 
for the Government to win against the unions, unless 
the unions want it that way. They might want that yet, 
but the country would be better to prepare itself for 
a long, fluctuating struggle while the Government, if 
it is sensible, tries to repair the damage to the trade 
union movement which has been caused as much by 
the years of cowardly neglect of the problem by the 
politicians of all parties as by trade unionism’s own 
decay. 

That may prove an impossible task ; it will certainly 
be an exceedingly difficult one. Few union leaders arc 
likely to convince themselves that what their union needs 
is a better quality of leadership, however much that is 
glaringly obvious to everyone else. The big manual 
unions, in particular, are unlikely to reform thepiselves 
in that direction, and the only hope is that by bringing 
the unions within a precise legal framework they will 


be forced ta recruit men ’ttf ability, who will be^heir 
future leaders, from outside their own industries. < ibie 
white collar unions are prepared to do that,> but the 
industrial unions shy away in horror at the mere prospect 
of being forced to change the practices and the prejudices 
of a century. They arc afraid of change. Just how 
afraid can 1^ judged by the general council’s advice 
to all unions that they should refuse to observe, or 
co-operate with, Mr Carr’s legislation when it is passed. 
In normal circumstances the political modenates would 
be appalled at the thought of the TUC supporting the 
doctrine that respectable citizens are entitled to pick 
and choose the laws they wish to obey. That they arc 
prepared to do so now is either a foolish bluff which will 
make them look very sick indeed when it is called, as the 
Government must call it, or because they are afraid of 
something even worse than that change. 


It is probably the latter, for there can be no doubt 
that there is not a moderate leader of any union of 
consequence who is not afraid of his own milit|uit 
activists. No one who has observed their silences at the 
TUC’s recent annual conferences—and the Labour 
party’s—can doubt that. Perhaps that is an under¬ 
standable reaction, for no one knows better than they 
how easy it is for a well-organised minority to gain and 
keep control of a union, for it is not only left-wing 
unions which are ruled by a small oligarchy. What is 
beyond argument is that the vast majority of British 
workers are not interested in trade unionism as such, 
and as only a very small minority takes part in union 
life, the militants do not, at strategic moments, need to 
drum up, or forge, all that many votes to gain control. 
What that means in practice is that, however sensibly 
some union leaders may talk to the Government and 
others in private, they do not believe they can really 
be expected to act sensibly in public. It is possible to 
sympathise with them in their difficulty ; every politician 
will recognise the feeling. But what those leaders do 
not seem to realise is that by trying to appease the 
militants by a show of pseudo-militancy they are simply 
preparing the ground for the milit2uits to expand. 

It would make life infinitely easier for the Govern¬ 
ment if the majority of union leaders were big men, 
equal in stature to ministers, who, by standing up 
for common sense, would stand up to their militants 
too. It would even make life easier for Mr Heath if they 
were patently vicious men—but they arc not that either. 
And that is the trouble. The majority of the electorate 
not only accepts the necessity for other people’s wage 
increases to be restrained and for industrial reform to 
be enforced, it expects the Government to do it. At the 
same time, a sli^tly smaller majority dpcs not want 
to sec the decent, if confused, men whQ largely make 
up the trade union leadership smashed in the procera. 
Yet if that Jeadeiship continue to allow itself to be 
pushed, or drifts willy-nilly, into a state of open confrpoh 
tation .with the Government, the choic^e may come th 
that. ; : 

is not difficult now to visualise a situation, in which 
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the moderate TUG leadership was as damaging to 
the national interest as the militants would be if they 
were in control at Congress House. If it comes to that, 
and the moderates will have only themselves to blame if it 
does, Government would have no choice but to fight 
the unions to some finish or other. And if that happened it 
might not even be too much of a tn^edy if the moderates 
were smashed in the process, for the only point in 
supporting the moderates is if they continue to exercise 
a moderating influence. Whether they still do is a.nice 
point. On the credit side, they have refused to support 
a series of one-day general strikes against the industrial 
reform bill. On the debit side, they are being very 
silly about not recognising the legislation, they have not 
attempted to dissuade the members of the engineering 
union from following their leaders’ call for one-day 
strikes (the first is on Monday) and, above all, they have 
done everything possible to boost wage inflation. 


It is not a very in^iring record, and there is. no 
reason af all to suppose that their attitude to a Labour 
government would be any different to their attitude to 
Mr Heath’s. For the moment it is probably still worth¬ 
while supporting the moderate majority of the TUG : 
that is certainly the Government’s view. But the historic 
role of the unions is running down, and the more Mrs 
Castle’s argument that power has shifted to the factory 
floor is accepted the more persuasive becomes the 
argument that national unions have outlived their 
usefulness. A very respectable case can now be made 
out for saying that moment has arrived. But whether 
it has or not, if the TUG continues much farther along 
the road of defiance by ignoring the national interest 
on wages and putting itself above the lAw on industrial 
relations, it will only bring closer the day when a 
majority of the country believes that even so-called 
moderate trade unionism is hardly worth saving. 



To Golda, with hope 

President Sadat has tossed peace in Israel's direction; 
can it be caught ? 



February, 1971, will be remembered in one of two ways: 
the breakthrough that led to the end of the Arab- 
Israeli war, or a whopper of a missed opportunity. Some¬ 
thing new has happened. Egypt has tossed the ball of 
peace into Israel’s court by signalling its willingness to sign 
a formal treaty ; Israel can catch it or drop it. If the 
Israelis believe, as some 25 years of tough experience 
have taught them to believe, that the ball is a grenade 
in gift wrapping, they will drop it. And that will be 
that for present hopes of peace. 

Distrust between Arabs and Israelis is built on solid 
fact. Israel’s reflexes, like Egypt’s, are conditioned to 
interpret any initiative from the other side as a hostile 
manoeuvre to be evaded. But this time President Sadat 
may not be playing diplomatic games. He is risking his 
own future by reneging on the Arab commitment, made 
at Khartoum imme^ately after the 1967 war, that there 
should be no formal peace with Israel. The Khartoum 
noes-T-no peace treaty, no direct negotiation, no 
diplomatic recognition—were flung out as challenges 
in a time of despair ; they have trail^ like anchors round 
the necks of the Egyptian and Jordanian governments. 
President Sadat has now done, what had to be done 
by casting off the heaviest of these anchors. If the risk 
does not pay off, he may find little mercy. 

He is already in trouble with the Jordanian regime : 
on Tuesday, Khig Hussein cancelled a visit he was about 
to make to Gairo, The two governments, once At each 
other’s throats, have moved closely in step in all matters 
pertaining to peace and its pursuit. Now the Jordanians 

S ' mayed at the prospect of being left behind. Tliey 
lot, as yet, been approached by Dr Jarring to 
questions of the type put to'IsrAtd aind Egypt. 


They are fearful that Egypt may be moving in the 
direction of a separate peace with Israel, leaving Jordan, 
with its more complicated frontier and population 
problems, and its weaker military position, to fight its 
own negotiating battles. President Sadat has denied that 
he is untangling himself from Egypt’s long-held insistence 
on a package deal. But his reply to Dr Jarring’s questions 
contained enough ambiguity to raise doubts. The ques¬ 
tions focused on Egyptian-Israeli issues and the nub of 
his answer appears to have been that Egypt was 
prepared to sign a formal peace treaty if Israel withdrew 
from all Sinai and Gaza. He reiterated that there could 
not be a just or lasting peace without Israel’s total 
evacuation from all the Arab territory conquered in 
1967—which appears to mean Jordan’s and Syria’s too. 
But this statement, according to Israel’s foreign minister, 
Mr Eban, was an addendum to his answer which did not 
necessarily rule out a separate Egyptian-Israeli 
negotiation. 

Maybe. It is undoubtedly easier for President Sadat 
than it was for President Nasser to act as an Egyptian 
rather than an Arab leader ; most Egyptians want him 
to. But the ambiguity spreads into Israel’s reply to Egypt’s 
declaration of intent. A cabinet statement on February 
3tst welcomed the new Egyptian approach, reaffirmed 
Israel’s wiiltingness to discuss with^awal to secure, 
recognised and agreed boundaries, but said flatly that 
“ Israel will not withdraw to the acmistice lines of June 
4, 1967.” To none" of them ? The aigument for minor 
changes (‘if, that is, the Israelis are thinking in terms 
Of changes that can reaUy be described *as minor) to 
the haphazard armistice line between Jordan and Israel 
is easier to .dtfend than a demand that Israel should 
permanently Occupy land that' is historically part of 
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Egypt. This does not apply to Gaza, and the Egyptians 
have made it frfain ^at ^otigh they want the Israelis 
to get out of the Gaza strip they do not themselves want 
to take charge of it again. It does apply to Sinai. ' 

The Israelis have still got their “ peace m^ ” under 
wraps. But it is widely believed that they have drawn 
a line from El Arish on the Mediterranean to Shaim el 
Sheikh on the Gulf of Aqaba and that beyond this 
line they will not withdraw. Of course, the discussion 
will have to go on, but it is very hard to sec President 
Sadat accepting this. And anyway this line would not 
be more “secure” than any other set of dots across 
the desert: the Suez canal offers the best obtainable 
military security, and a lot of Israelis have died holding 
on to it. The Israelis would be able to continue to get 
their ships in and out of Eilat, and the importance of this 
should not be underestimated since it was the cause of the 
1967 war and all subsequent troubles. But there are other 
ways of securing this freedom, and winning peace too. 

President Sadat has committed himself to accepting 
an international peace-keeping force at Sharm el Sheikh 
which would stay there until America, Russia, France 
and Britain all agreed that it should be removed and 
which would be made up of units from these four 
countries. So that’s where we came in, the Israelis 
still say, remembering the vanishing peace-keepers of 
1967. At a pinch, some Israeli officials concede, an inter- 


ti 

natibnal force might be cohmdered 'as an altq 4 ^^Ve 
to occupation but only if it contained IkraeU 
That probably means it would iiave ti) contain EgypUan 
ones as well, and the a^tiaiiionB forthat'are guing tO be 
complicated. But the point'^^about t^'envisaged fOtte 'of 
the future is that it should not vahiah; it ahotdd ^ 
bound there by all the chains the inteniaticMial ‘^hn- 
munity can devise. . , i • ■ > 

The weakness of the'concept'is that it is still a visk^. 
The four major powCn, in their lat^’sides'(^Midi^ 
East talks,' have been c^ussing guaiOnteeS'and peace? 
keeping anrwgements. Now that President Sadat has 
forced the pace, the question is urgent. U- Thant has 
pointed to the awkwardness of having' Russian and 
American units in the force but, if they are ruled out, 
the inclusion of British and French units is imperative. 
If the force is to be cast-iron, the countries that determine 
its movements must also contribute to its manpower; The 
Israelis treat all talk of guarantees or peace-keeping as 
largely irrelevant. They have historical grounds for ffieir 
fears. But history will not repeat itself if enough countries, 
with enough strength, are determined that it shall not. 
Who can extract the Israelis from their fears ? Last week 
Mr Moshe Dayan threw out the thought: “ I would 
prefer Sharm el Sheikh without peace to peace without 
Sharm el Sheikh.” If the guardianship of that barren 
promontory cannot be solv^, an unprecedented chance 
for peace may have gone through the world’s fingera. 


It's harder when you get there 


President Thieu's army has not done as well as it hoped in Laos, but 
the story doesn't end there 


The South Vietnamese may have to settle for something 
less than they set out to achieve in Laos. Thait may mean 
loss of face ; it is unlike’ly to mean very much more than 
that. The operatdon has not gone as well as the planners 
hoped. General Lam’s task force was slowed down by 
bad weather and opposition on the ground, and the 
American pilots ferrying troops into Laos had to weave 
their way through unexpectedly heavy anti-aircraft fire 
from North Vietnamese gunners hidden in the scrub. 
According to General Lam, the South Vietnamese fanned 
out over 30 miles of Laotian territory, but failed to gdt 
as far as Tchepone, one of their original targets, before 
the advance was stopped. The units posted along the 
northern flank of the main thrust down Route g were 
outnumbered and even ou^funned by communist units 
using Russian-made artillery ; and one Ranger battalion 
was virtually destroyed. 

Now it looks as if the South Vietnamese generals have 
made up their minds to cut their losses. The tip of the 
expeditionary force seems to have beoi pulled back. At 
the same (time, the North Vietnamese seem to be doing 
the reverse of what they did during the Cambodia 
operation last year, when they simply faded away into 
the bush. There are nepohs thkt they are massing then- 


troops for a counter-attack and have moved up to 
45,000 men through the passes from North Vietnam 
into Laos. 

There are several options open to them. The most 
cautious would be to take up a blocking position in 
front of the passes, continue to attack exp^d South 
Viemamesc units, and rely on their supply rbutes to 
the west of General Lam’s fonVard positions until the 
other side goes away. They might try to launch an 
offensive into South Viemam itself, in the hopp of knock¬ 
ing out the American gun emfJaccmcnts along tlite border 
and of outflanking General Lam at one fell swoop. But 
that would of coui^ involve them in a battle agai^ 
the American forces stationed in the north of the coimtry. 
Or they might try to overwhelm the South Vietnamese 
troops in Laos by a direct attack. They may <ven see a 
victory against the elite units of the ik division and° the 
Rangers and the rest as a kind of latter-day Dien Bien 
Phu—^as something that might turn the tide of the Indo¬ 
china war in their favour, and at the least create a major 
political crisis in both Saigon and Washing^m. If they 
are reaUy thinking along ^ose lines/ they cbuld be 
gamblix^ for enormous stakes. The outcome Of ^ set 
battle in southi^ Laos is by ho means pf^ctable. If 
the South Vietnamese were able to pull in ^ enough 
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reinforcements, and to make enough use of American 
artillery and air power, such a battle could turn out 
to be Dien Bien Phu in reverse. 

The Sopth' Vietnamese have not done as well in Laos 
as they had hoped, but the White House spokesman was 
right to refuse to describe what has happened as a major 
setback when challenged by reporters this week. The 
South Vietnamese say they have lost 283 men in Laos. 
The real figure is probably much larger. But the enemy 
has dso suffered, and it is arguable that even if the 
South Vietnamese have lost three or four times as many 
men as they are prepared to admit casualty figures of 
this order are probably less serious than the effect of a 
mechanical failure in a helicopter over Tay Ninh province 
on Tuesday. The death of General Do Cao Tri was 
one of those accidents that can change the course of 
campaigns. He was one of South Vietnam’s most enter¬ 
prising and popular generals, and the leader of several 
successful op>erations in Cambodia. 


Whatever comes to pass in Laos in the next few 
weeks is bound to have a direct bearing on the political 
positions of both President Nixon and President Thieu. 
Mr Nixon explained at a press conference last week 
that the objective of the South Vietnamese was to disrupt 
the enemy’s supply lines and infiltration routes. “ Once 
that is accomplished, if that is accomplished early,” he 
said, “ they will get out. If it takes a longer time, they 
will stay in.” On present showing, only part of the 
job has been done. The western branches of the Ho Chi 
M'in'h trail system are still open to the communists, and 
they are using roads across the Bolovens plateau farther 
west to carry supplies to the south. Vice-President Ky 
has made it clear that the South Vietnamese would like 
to. block the trails imtil the monsoon season begins in 
May. But to do that they would need huge reinforcements, 
and a greater dynamism than General Lam’s force has 
so far shown. 

If General Lam comes home with a reasonable booty 
of sacks of rice and boxes of ammunition, it could be 
argued that the South Vietnamese had at least managed 
to break even. No doubt Mr Nixon would be told by 
sopie of his critics that the South Vietnamese army lacked 
backbone and that its generals had been allowed to rush 
off on a wild goose chase. Some people have already 
seized on the story of how a wounded American helicopter 
crewman rallied the shattered remnants of a South Viet¬ 
namese battalion as proof that the Americans are still 
being dragged in to help out their allies. That is an 
unfair argument: one stranded man is not a policy. 
Vet it has proved to be much tougher going in Laos 
than it was in Cambodia last year. 

Mr Nixon’s problem will be bigger if the South 
Vietnamese suffer a major reverse. So far he has managed 
to sustalin his, side of the argument about the war very 
astutely. He has succeeded in dampening down the 
anti-war clamour in the United States, and at the outset 
the Laos operation aroused so little immediate response 
in th^^^al dovecotes that only about 8oq people walked 
the, atiwts of Washington in protest. Mr Nixqn has also 
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enjoyed a fair amount of luck. There has been no 
significant military reverse for the American side in 
the Indochina war since he became President. The war 
has disappeared from large parts of Vietnam, and the 
Cambodian operation last year brought some tangible 
military gains. Mr Nixon could present himself simul¬ 
taneously as the man who was bringing the boys home 
(265,000 American troops will have left Vietnam by 
May) and as the man who was winning the war. The 
question he now has to put to himself as he plans for 
next year’s presidential election is whether he can cope 
with the political kickback in his own country if the 
South Vietnamese come out of Laos with their tail 
between their legs. 

President Thieu has a similar problem. He has to 
face an election even sooner—next September—and a 
visible failure in Laos might enable his rivals among 
both the hawks and the doves in Saigon to spread their 
wings. There are men in the armed forces who might 
rally around Mr Ky in sufficient numbers to persuade 
him to present himself as an independent candidate. Mr 
Ky has always believed that the final solution for the 
war is a South Vietnamese offensive in North Vietnam, 
and he said so again at the start of the Laos operation. 
Some of the strategists in Saigon see this as a logical 
follow-up to the Laos operation, and a necessary flanking 
exercise should the communists decide to counter¬ 
attack in force ; President Thieu joined the hinters on 
Monday. That would expand the war in a way that not 
many people have been prepared even to think about. 
Would a South Vietnamese invasion of North Vietnam 
bring the Chinese into the Indochina war ? There is no 
real sign so far that the Chinese are planning to do much 
beyond sending additional aid to North Vietnam 
and maybe another 2,000 advisers who will be attached 
to combat units. A Chinese decision to commit troops 
to the Indochina war would hinge on two things : a 
belief that their own st*curity was directly endangered ; 
and the possibility that a Chinese intervention to help 
North Vietnam could lead to the use of tactical nuclear 
weapons by the Americans. Some China-watchers believe 
that nothing short of a direct attack on the Red river 
delta in North Vietnam or the northern provinces of Laos 
would induce the Chinese to take the decision to enter 
the war as combatants. 

The men who planned the Laos operation must have 
considered the risks. They may have formed too sunny 
an estimate of the capacity of the South Vietnamese army 
to cope with the difficult terrain and determined opposition 
it is up against. But it would be wrong to leap to the 
conclusion that the operation has failed, or that there 
will not be a follow-up. The communists have hit back 
so fiercely because they arc fully aware of the vital 
importance of the trails. The South Vietnamese found 
the bull’s eye, but they may no^ have been able to 
throw the dart hard enough to make it stick to the 
board. The North Vietnamese have their own targets, 
and their tactics will be dictated not only by the need to 
hold on to their lifelines in Laos but by the desire to 
undermine Mr Nixon and Mr Thieu at the time when 
they have to face the judgment of the pojls* 
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W« know, because weVe been building in 
the Middle East since 1934. 

At present we are constructing a magnificent 
new harbour for Dubai and completing the city^s 
up-to-date jumbo airport. The value of this work 
amounts to over £30 million. 

We are Richard Costain, Britain's foremost 
overseas Civil Engineering Contractor. Nearly half 
our £100 million turnover is carried out overseas, 
so naturally we have tremendous international 
knowledge as well as technical skill and vast re¬ 
sources. Intern'htional financing, differing climates 
and terrains, customs and laws have all become 
part of our experience. 

Wherever and whatever the project — civil 
engineering, building construction, mechanical 
engineering, dredging or mining - we can translate 
it into reality with the utmost efficiency. 

This is what the international language of 
Costain means. 
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Costain spoken here 
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Ricluud Costsln Ltd. Ill Wettminster Brii^it Road, London SEl. Telephone 01*928 4977, Telex No. London 2i3V. 
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One short cut leads to another 


Many of our short cuts you'll 
know well - like the by-passes, 
roads and motorways we build. ^ 
Even the bends we straighten out. 

But Tarmac’s short cuts 
don’t end there. One of our Group 
companies produces essential 
castings for grassmowers for use 



at home and for export around the world. 
And that’s not all we export - the skills 
and resources of our various Divisions are 
at work on projects as distant and diverse 
a Grease Plant in Colombia to a jumbo-jet 
traffic apron in Bahrain. 

Which just goes to show that a short cut 
can take you a very long way. 


THE M£ANS AMD TtlE END 
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BRITAIN 


It's bad enough to be black, 
man, but who'd be a non- 
patrial ? 


The new Immigration Bill entrenches 
all the worst features of current British 
policy, including the racial ones intro¬ 
duced by Labour in 1968, and adds 
some more. Like the 1968 Common¬ 
wealth Im'migrants Act, it is specific¬ 
ally designed to keep out black people 
who would otherwise have the right 
to settle in Britain, while keeping a 
side door open for whites who might 
be ruled out, too. 

The Home Secretary holds the 
politically popular belief thA't the more 
restrictive your policy towards new 
black immigrants, the more you will 
promote toleration of those already 
here. In fact, control is already 
so tight that it can only have been 
introduced for propaganda purposes— 
in the words of the Tory manifesto, to 
ensure that “ there will be no further, 
large-scale permanent immigration.” 
Apart from fulfilling an election pledge, 
the only thing in favour of the bill 
seems to be that it will tidy up—or 
round down—the present differences of 
control applied to aliens and Common¬ 
wealth citizens, and put an end to the 
bother of re-enacting the legislation 
every year. 

Yet the bill will not please the 
Tor>' right: in spite of its Uas it falls 
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Cbmhig through the pAtriel do&r 



far short of Monday Club demands. 
An extension is given of the present 
power to pay for destitute immigrants 
to return to their country of origin, 
intended strictly for willing lame ducks, 
though, as phrased, capable of wider 
use if the Treasury agrees. This is a 
far cry from the massive repatriation 
demanded by Powellites, but, in view 
of the suspicions it could evoke among 
coloured people, best left out altogether. 

Even so, it lis most important, 
and welcome, that the new distinction 
between patrials ” and “ non- 
patrials”—a nasty bit of tribal jargon 
—will not apply to Commonwealth 
citizens already settled in the United 
Kingdom on July 31, 1971. They will 
not be subject to the new controls, and 
will have the same right as now to 
bring in their families, and to acquire 
citizenship after five years’ residence. 
All Commonwealth citizens will retain 
full political rights in Britain ; fears 
they might lose the vote have proved 
groundless. 

The new controls will apply to 
“ non^patrials,” the new term applied 
alike to aliens and to Commonwealth 
citizens not bom in Britain or subse¬ 
quently naturalised, or who cannot 
prove that they have a parent or grand¬ 
parent who was born here. The fate of 
the East African Asians and other UK 
passport holders affected by the 1968 
act remains exactly as it was: they 
count as ” non-patrials ” and, more¬ 
over, will remain the only group sub¬ 
ject to quotas as well as work permits. 
Mr Maudling has not enlarged 
the quota, and is apparently content 
to do nothing for this ill-used group of 
British citizens until Uganda is again 
ready to talk about them. 

The main difference, then, is that 
\ people formerly subject to^ munigration 
Ixootiol under the Commonw^lth 


Immigrants vvitt im^ #6'|iiien^ 

be admitted as W!C^er9 

mits for. specific 

annually,, aha While iti will 

have to stgister 

Students, after all, wflT'be ^ ^xtonpti 
unless an immigratic^. office^ he{ieve^ 
they are not genuine/ So will nhrses 
and doctors. After five years’, resit- 
dence, a non-patrial may apply for 
citizenship of the ,UK and Colonies, 
if he has not got it already. 

Fears have been expressed that the 
police might harass ^e existing coh 
oured population with the excuse of 
demanding to see the papers carried 
by new immigrants. But as the police 
have been most reluctant to adopt this 
new role that seems unlikely, except 
perhaps from the individual policemah 
who is bent on abusing coloured people 
anyway. There is more to be feared 
from the new, wider powers of depor¬ 
tation, which will now apply to Com¬ 
monwealth citizens equally with aliens. 

An unpleasant feature is that families 
of deportees, including all children 
under 18, can be deported with them 
(unless they themselves arc “ patrials,” 
ie, bom here). Another expected, but 
deplorable, feature is the introduction of 
a category of deportation ” for the pub¬ 
lic gocS,” made at the Home Seci:etary’s 
discretion with no appeal. Its effeejt 
will be that, although .other! types ctf 
appeal are still alienable, the Home 
Secretary will not have to face the 
embarrassment of another Dutschlq; 
case. And if he says the reason is 
security, there is precious little Parlia¬ 
ment will be able to do either. ; 

, The bill perpetuates the very wide 
discretion allowed to the I|ome Secre¬ 
tary, not always even subject to regula¬ 
tion or statutory instrument. It is good, 
however, that the new set of instruq- 
tions to immigration officers has been 
published with the bill, filling in some 
important blanks. It will be as impoi^- 
tant to know how the work peitnils 
will operate. Attacked eui it will be 
on theieft, liberal, and far right frontf, 
this bill looks like t^ng up a good de^ 
of Parliament’s time. Buti outside It 
will probably meet with ^ gmierdl 
aj)proyal. ^ ; 
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BARCLAYS BANK 


197X): ProgresiS despi^ 
contiiiiied rastrictians. 


Postal difficulties have delayed the distribution to 
Stockholders of the full Report and Accounts and it is not 
possible to publish these here in sufficient detail to present 
a coherent whole. 

Extracts from the Address to the Stockholders of the 
Chcdrmany Mr, John Thomsony are given below. 

In the year 1970 the after-tax profit attributable to 
the Stockholders of Barclays Bank Limited rose from 
£28,106,000 to £34,918,000. 

We are paying a dividend for the year to ordinary 
stockholders of 16% as against 15% for 1969. 

There are now some seven million current and 
deposit accounts with the parent bank alone and in the 
year 1970 the number of items passing through the 
Barclays* clearings was 411 million or 230% of the i960 
figure for Barclays and Martins combined. This was 
achieved by a clerical staff of just over 44,000 or 160% 
of the relevant i960 total. 

We must continue to supplement our retail service 
by developing less labour-intensive activities, which 
will gather some^f their business from the network of 
5,000 branches in the Group, but we must face the faa 
that wholesale and international finance has little 
message for the ordinary customer at the branch bank 
and he forms the backbone of our business. One such 
customer may, for instance, wish to consult his own 
local Manager, when some freak of weather has seriously 
damaged his most important crop, and another may 
have plans to modernise his business. What matters to 
them is that we should be allowed a supply of money to 
meet their legitimate needs and that we can so control 
our costs and productivity that we can serve 


all areas with a branch system, run by 
people who understand local problems. 

Further good progress has been 
made with the fusion of Martins Bank 
and Barclays.This has involved not only 
hard work and co-operation, but also 
the reconciliation of loyalties, which are 
a most valuable component of our 
acquisition. As part of the streamlining 
of the combined bank, we have already 
been able to close 202 offices. 


Barclaycard has maintained its encouraging 
progress and the turnover target for 1970 was 
comfortably exceeded with a growth rate of 8i%. 

More than one million purchases were made with 
Barclaycards during December and it can now be used 
as a credit card in over thirty countries around 
the world. 

On the subjea of the interest rate “cartel** it is 
true that the price which we must pay for the money we 
use in our business is obviously of great importance, 
but while present quantitative restrictions remain it is 
the spread between deposit and lending rates which 
matters most. Here the Qearing Banks have a unique 
disadvantage in that the Authorities compel us to 
mainuin 8% of our deposits in cash and a further 20% 
in defined liquid assets. Other institutions can, quite 
prudently, work with lower ratios, with the result that 
they can operate profitably with a spread approximately 
I '/o less wide than the Banks. It would make no sense 
for the Government to force us to compete directly with 
these organisations without first releasing us from the 
strait-jacket in which we are confined. 

Since the revised lending restrictions took effect 
in March, 1970, Barclays has so far managed to toe the 
line and we are most grateful to our customers for the 
way in which they have co-operated with our Managers, 
for whom life can be most frustrating when they have to 
decline desirable business and to nag borrowers. 

It is not possible to reduce many of the larger 
limits without endangering industrial output 
and prejudicing the export performance 
necessary for our balance of payments. 

The impact of the squeeze, therefore, 
must bear most hardly on the smaller 
organisations. Existing borrowers tend to be 
locked in while many smaller firms, among 
them the enterprising architects of the 
country’s future prosperity, are being denied 
the opportunity to expand - a harsh denial 
when taxation makes it difficult or 
impossible to provide adequate capital 
from retained profits. 



THE BARCLAYS GROUP 1970 £000 

Loan capital.......... ... ... ..58,043 

Share capital issued .. .. .. ___ -- ...83,445 

Reserves. ... ... ... . __303,705 

Current, deposit and other accounts__—6,085,000 

Investments.. . . .. . . . .. 595,852 

Advances to customers and other accounts-- ...... .. 3,399,932 

Net Profit ....:.. „ .34,918 
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This announcement appears aa K matter ^ tpcotd only 

U.S. $12,000,000 

SLOUGH ESTATES, LUXEMBOURG, S.A. 

8f per cent. 15 year Guaranteed Loan o£ 1971 

Unconditionally Guaranteed by , 

SLOUGH ESTATES, LIMITED 

Issue price—98 J per cent. 

Charterhouse Japhet Limited Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Populaire Suisse (Underwriters) S.A. 

Credit Commercial de France 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Astaire & (^o. Julius Baer International Bank of London South Arnerica 

Limitci] Limited 

Bank of Montreal Bank iMees & Hope N.V. Bankhaus Burkhardt dc Co. Bankhaus Friedrich Simon, K.Cr.a.A. 
Banque. Blyth & Cic Banque dc Commerce S.A. Banque Francaisc du ('.ommerce Extericur 

Banque Ccncralc du Luxembourg S.A. Banque dc Tlndochinc Banque Internationale .1 Luxembourg S.A. 

Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Privec S.A. Banque de Suez ct de TUnitm des Mines Banque de TUnion F.uropeenne 
Banque dc TUnion Parisienne-C.F'.C.B. H. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. Bear, Stearns & Co. 

A. G. Becker & Co. Inc. Berliner Handcls-Gcscllschaft—Frankfurter Bank Christiania Bank og Kreditkassc 

Credit Gdniral dc Belgique S.A. dc Banque Crcditanstalt-Bankvercin Dresdner Bank 

Aktiecgesellschaft 

Deutsche' Girozcntralc (Deutsche Kommunalbank) Dewa^y* Cortvriendt International S.A. Finacor S.A. 

The First Boston Corporation FNCB Eurosccurities S.A. Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers 

Limited 

Antony Gibbs & Sons Goldman, Sachs Sc Co. Gutzwillcr, Kurz, Bungener Securities Hill Samuel Sc Co. 

Limited Limited I.imited 

Hong Kong Sc Shanghai Banking Corporation Kitcat & Aitken Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank S.A. 

Limited 

Lehman Brothers Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith L. Mcsscl Sc Co. Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Incorporated Securities Underwriter Limited Limited 

Morgan Grenfell Sc Co. National Westminster Bank Nedcrlandachc Middenstandsbank.N.V. 

Limited Group 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. Sc Cic Pierson, Ileldring Sc Pierson Privatbanken i Kjobcnhavn A.S. Rea Brothers 

Limited 

Read, Hurst-Brown Sc Co. Rowe Sc Pitman Rowe, Swann Sc Co. Scandinaviafi Bank Skandinavlslca Bankcn 

Limited 

Sloman Bank K.G. Soci^t^ Financicrc S.F^.D.E., S.A. Society G^n^ralc Society Gen^ralc dc Banque S.A* 
Strausis, Tumtikill Sc Co. Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas) Ultrafin International Corporation 

J.imited 

Vermeer Sc. Co. S. G. Warburg Sc Co. Western American Bank (Europe) Wood Gundy Securities 

Limued limh«d * ' ^ ’ Lknuted 
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, 1^ Departnlent of 
stiidB^'anotheir c^ up the 
nient panel’s sleeve, but Sir 
Alexander, wail, perhaps not qm^ the 
best man to play it. Pix>m I9y2-j^1b§ 
restructuring would add anpmr 
<^t a year IP the salanes 1)01^, ai^ 
teachers took radier laiwr stej^ 
dieir new sall^ Jadders.^ the 
irt^ repre^t^, a cosxunitp^t.to 
incHase salaries eventually^ 

14* .cent. Hie management^ td 
try to convince the teacheb of "that, 
without shouting it out so loud- that 
all the other groups of government 
employees nerotiating claims would 
hear. But the NUT, which is wedded 
to its beloved single basic scale, was 
not keen to listen. Nor was it much 
use trying to win over those representa¬ 
tives from the smaller unions with 
more to gain from the better career 
structure, since the NUT has an 
absolute majority on- the teachers’ 
panel. So unless the Department of 
Education can succeed in convincing 
Mr Edward Britton and his union just 
how much all teachers have to gain 
from the new structure—which indeed 
they have?—the teachers will yet again 
be rendering the spring term hideous 
with as much industrial acribn as they 
can afford. 

Diphtheria _ 

Price of 
indifference 

*•" ' ■ . ^ ' ■■ ■ .1 ■ 

That scourge of prewar Britain— 
diphtheria—^has broken out in Man¬ 
chester over the past month. So far 
there have been four confirmed cases ; 
doctors at Manchester Royal Infirmary 
deny that a young boy who died there 
in January was a victim of the disease. 
Fifty-five children arc now under 
observation in the local isolation 
hospital ; 38 of them have responded 
positively to swab tests and are 
regarded as carriers. The health 
authorities have acted with speed, and 
there has been far less alarm in the 
city than there was a few years back 
over a gastroenteritis outbreak. An 
estimated 150,000 children arc now 
being inoculated with parental permis¬ 
sion, either at school or, if they arc 
pre-school age, at local health clinics. 

In the 1930s diphtheria was a killer, 
especially of young children between 
four and ten years of age. There was 
an annual average of 55,000 cases and 
2,700 deaths. But the mass iminunisa* 


Lining up for their labs in Manchastar 

tion programme, begun in 1940, cut its 
incidence dramatically. During the 
1960s, diphtheria was almost extinct. 
Only 338 cases and 25 deaths were 
recorded during the decade, although, 
surprisingly, the fatality ratio was often 
higher than before the war. The chief 
reason is that, because of its rarity, 
the disease is now less likely to be 
detected at a very early stage. In addi¬ 
tion diphtheria, like other diseases, can 
change its nature. At Manchester an 
unusual strain has been identified that 
eluded the usual tests. 

Diphtheria will not be completely 
eradicated in Britain so long as a sig¬ 
nificant minority of parents continues 
to show a lack of interest in having 
young children immunised. In many 
areas, notably in the country and 
middle-class suburbia, the rate of 
immunisation against whooping cough, 
diphtheria and polio is often above 
90 per cent. But the figures are less 
satisfactory in the big cities, although 
there has been some improvement in 
recent years. In Liverpool, for example, 
only 58 per cent of children born in 
1967 have been immunised against 
diphtheria. 

The introduction of the computer in 
the immunisation programme should 
be a great help in improving the 
figures by keeping a more efficient 
check on which children have been 
immunised. West Sussex county council 
pioneered the technique in 1962 and, 
by improving comniunications with the 
parents, there is no longer any need 
even to use the health visitor to per¬ 
suade parents that they ougfit to have 
their children immunised. Some 38 of 
the country’s 170 local health auffiori- 


ties now use a computer syitcm to 
remind parehts about iminunisation, 
and towns like Coventry and Bradfcrtrd 
have shown a marked improvement in 
their records. Manchester has been 
using the technique since 1969 and has 
recorded a 9 per cent increase in its 
annual immunisation figures. But, even 
so, some 26 per cent of Manchester 
children still escape immunisation in 
any one year. The present scare may 
convince some of the more indifferent 
to have their Children immunised. 
What parents need to recognise is that 
if they wait for an emergency to force 
them to act, it could be 'too late : an 
initial jab takes six w^ks before it has 
any immunising effect. 

Labour and EEC __ 

Letter for Harold 

This has been a more cheerful week 
for the European cause at Westmin¬ 
ster. First, there were clear indications 
in the House of Commons on Monday 
that the pro-EEC forces on both sides 
of the House were no longer prepared 
to allow their opponents to dominate 
Foreign Office question time, and 
second, and far more important, there 
was the letter 82 Labour MPs sent 
to the party leadership. 

The signatories set out their firm 
commitment to Europe in sober and 
undramatic terms. Wisely, the 
organisers limited their purpose to 
establishing that there was powerful 
backbench support for entry to the 
community, and that a great deal of 
this came from precisely those 
elements of the party whidi* would 
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form the mMiisterial backbone of a 
future Labour governments 

It would, of course, be foolish to 
pretend that the 82 will stand together 
whatever arise in the Oext few 
months. Tne pressures on them to 
change their position may become 
severe, particularly if the Government 
runs< into serious political difficulties, 
apd as seems certain, the TUG 
and Labour party conferences come 
otli against British entry by substantial 
majorities. 

Nevertheless, the letter has 
strengthened considerably the more 
balanced elements in the Labour 
jMirty who are pressing for Labour 
MPs to be allowed a free vote. If the 
whips are imposed few of the 82 (and 
the figure is nearer 100 if their allies 
in the shadow cabinet are added 
together with some parliamentary 
absentees) will go into lobbies with 
Mr Douglas Jay and Mr Shore. Some 
would abstain, and probably 40 or 
more would go into the Government 
lobby. The Labour party would face 
a three-way split, and the air would 
be rent asunder with the old ritualistic 
cries for vengeance, and demands for 
the drumhead court martial of the 
dissidents. It is hard to believe that 
Mr Harold Wilson, who is still a 
remarkably adroit Leader of the 
Opposition, would permit such folly. 
Far better to agree to a free vote and 
boast of the tolerance shown by the 
Opposition on one of the central 
political issues of the day. 

If Labour agrees to give its MPs 
a free vote, the Government will 
obviously get through its motion with 
the greatest of ease ; even on a 
whipped vote they can be certain of 
a fairly significant majority. But the 
consequential legislation, which will 
inevitably be substantial and will have 
to be taken on the floor of the House, 
raises a host of far more difficult 
problems. Not even the most fervent 
Labour Europeans will feel under a 
constant obligation to provide the 
Government with a majority in the 
lobbies, if at the same time it is 
pursuing social and economic policies 
they view with violent distaste. On a 
few crucial votes they can no doubt 
be relied upon, but will the Govern¬ 
ment whips be able to risk moving 
closure motions, which might easily 
be voted down by a united Opposition 
and the anti-EEC Tories ? The sad 
fate of the Labour government’s House 
of Lords reform bill is a stark remin¬ 
der of what happens when a govern¬ 
ment mismdges its strength in the 
CommodWt 


Farmers _ ^ 

Prior 

arrangements , 

This year’s farm price rcwcw,' in 
preparation for which the farmers and 
the Miiiistry of Agriculture are jtist 
beginning to go into their aqnual 
huddle, is in theory the last of these 
traditional bulwarks of British agricul¬ 
ture. That does not mean quite all it 
was cracked up to in the Tories* pre¬ 
election pamphlets ; it is highly 
unlikely that there will be any actual 
decrease in government spending on 
agricultural support during the coming 
year. But it will be more than interest¬ 
ing to see how Mr Jim Prior copes 
with what could be an embarrassing 
occasion for both his Government’s 
wages and food policies. 

The farm price review is always 
couched in ludicrously artificial terms. 
The ministry’s statisticians work out 
how much they think agricultural costs 
have increased over the past year, the 
Government decides how much it is 
prepared to recoup, adjusts this figure 
by a dollop of £30 million which the 
farmers are supposed to make for 
themselves through increased efficiency 
each year, and arrives at a figure for 
the net effect of the review. Last year, 
for example, this was £23 million. 
Farm costs were reckoned to have 
increased by £60 million ; the Govern¬ 
ment said it was handing back £53 mil¬ 
lion. But this year costs have risen 
by anything up to three times as much. 
So, unless Mr Prior is very natty with 
his presentation, it is going to look as 
if the Government is handing out 
astronomically large sums to farmers, 
thus infuriating other government 
employees pressing wage claims and 
giving the lie to the Tories’ policy of 
demolishing direct agricultural sup¬ 
port. Add to this the all too apparent 
increases in the market prices of cereals 
and meat, and it is clear that Mr Prior 
will have to be at some pains to explain 
quite how the Government’s dear food 
policy is saving anybody any money. 

What has happ)ened is that market 
forces have largely done the Tories* 
dear food job for them for two import¬ 
ant commodities—beef and cereals. 
The only figures that re^ly matter in 
the annual review are those tucked 
away at the end of each white paper, 
which show just how much all the 
determinations in the shop window are 
expected to cost th6 Treasury. When 
market prices went up, the figured for 
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this year was shown to be an under¬ 
estimate. Lucky Mr Prior was thereby 
able to make, for the first time ever, 
an autumn review award handing back 
to farmers some of the savings, and 
can still claim that expenditure this 
year is well below the estimate. 

That was not quite as dotty an 
action as it sounds. In the case of 
cereals, farm prices are also farm 
costs ; a sizeable element in this year’s 
unprecedented cost increases is the rise 
in cereal prices. But, unfortunately for 
the Government, other inflationary cost 
increases mean that it is not now quite 
in the happy position of being able to 
pay out to hard-hit livestock farmers 
what it has not had to pay to cereal 
farmers. Mr Prior has declared himself 
an end-price man ; he is going to ha,ve 
to hand out substantial price rises this 
spring or end the present remarkable 
quiescence of the farmers. 

With any luck, however, Mr Prior 
should be able to get his minimum 
import price arrangements for cereals 
working by the summer, so that he is 
not faced with an awkward fall in 
market prices after the next harvest ; 
the idea that these import prices could 
be working by April was always wish¬ 
ful thinking, although some of the 
arrangements for meat are going nicely. 
There is just one awkward odd man 
out: milk. Here the consumer bears the 
full burden of the price guarantee, and 
costs have been rising fast. The trickiest 
question of all for Mr Prior is by how 
much to raise the price in order to 
placate the most vocal group of 
farmers, without ^appearing to do his 
inflationary bit—and, incidemtally, 
producing a whacking milk surplus, 
which is always just around the comer. 
Milk, of course, is just about the only 
farm product which costs more here 
than in the EEC. 
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So they do mean to flight ip 
Laos after all 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 


It is now admitted in Saigon that the 
South Vietnamese are unlikely to 
advance much farther into Laos on this 
occasion. General Lam, the commander 
of the 1st military region and of the 
Laos operation, said this week that 
his men had occupied a section of the 
main trail system 30 miles wide and 
that they would now consolidate their 
positions in this area. 

The South Vietnamese 1st division, 
which is normally on guard duty along 
the demilitarised zone, holds the 
southernmost part of this area of 
operations. The airborne di^Hsion, some 
of whose units were lately said to be 
only six miles east of Tchepone, forms 
the spearhead of the drive along Route 
9 into the heart of the trail system, 
it is now clear that the ist Ranger 
group—which guards the northern 
flank—was the easiest target for a first 
North Vietnamese counterblow. The 
communists applied their classic tactic 
of bringing superior forces to bear on a 
limited target—-in this case, they threw 
a regiment against a battalion. But 
the battle differed from the usual 
pattern of Vietnam warfare in that the 
communists almost matched the fire¬ 
power available to the South Viet¬ 
namese. They had 130 mm and 152 mm 
Russian-made artillery pieces, whereas 
normally they have only mortars and 
rockets. 

The official South Vietnamese ver¬ 
sion of the battle around Landing Zone 
Ranger is that 623 North Vietnamese 
were killed and the Rangers’ 39th 
battalion lost, of its 400-odd men, 100 
dead, 145 wounded and 78 missing. 
The 21 St Ranger battalion, a mile 
away, has also been coming under 
heavy fire. But the South Vietnamese 
and American spokesmen are increas¬ 
ingly reluctant to give information 
about this or any other hot spot. 

The South Vietnamese claim to have 


destroyed more than a mile of the 
fuel pipeline system which Supplies the 
communist trucks on the trail. The 
Americans say their air strikes have 
broken and started fires on four 
separate pipelines. The military estimate 
is that nearly 20,000 tons of North 
Vietnamese ammunition have been des¬ 
troyed. The South Vietnamese now 
define the purpose of the operation 
as “ to destroy enemy supply lines and 
make the flow of supplies more 
difficult.” They deny that the fact that 
their troops have made no progress 
towards Tchepone for more than a 
week has any significance, although 
military sources privately admit that 
Tchepione was one of the main objec¬ 
tives, since it is located at the natural 
bottleneck of the trail system. 

The original plan may have called 
for the South Vietnamese to hold on 
to Route 9 as far as Tchepone. This 
would have forced the communists to 
move supplies down the more exposed 
routes to the west, where natural cover 
is limited and heavy bombing would be 
most damaging. Even before the Laos 
push, the North Vietnamese were trying 
to develop Route 23, which branches 
south from Route 9 at Muong Phine. 

What has happened' is that more 
airpower than was originally estimated 
has had to be used to back up the 
South Vietnamese push, and their 
supply lines along Route 9 have nbt 
yet, as General Lam htniself admitted, 
been made secure. It is not surprising 
that, with the northern flank also in 
some di^rray, the prigm^rplans should 
havi been modified-^at ^least^ fbr the 
time being. The battle at LjandingZone 
Ranger made it pretty clear that the 
communists mean to fight in Laos, biit 
at places and at times of their own 
choosing.. They already have el^nents 
of three divi5k>n» in the jr^on. And 
General Oiap already appe^ 'tp have 
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more men in the battle zone than 
General Lam, although getting them 
together in one place is tricky. 

So far the North Vietnamese have 
shown only small interest in the area 
to the rear of General Lam’s force. 
The American support base at Khe 
Sanh has not yet received a single 
mortar shell, and there are no signs 
of major changes in the North 
Vietnamese dispositions along the 
demilitarised zone. They probably see 
the South Vietnamese force in Laos as 
their target. 

France _ ' 

Casualties of a 
small civil war 

FflOM OUR PARIS COnRiSPON(>e<IT 

Gilles Guiot lis a handsome young man 
of ig, respectable, iniddle‘>class, unpoU* 
deal. He was acquitted last week, on 
appeal, of assaultinjg a poUcemaia 
during* a. left>wing .‘detaonstration-on 
February gth. He hsul be^n 
sentence to iinpiisohment. 
thing which, almost ceitMidVv^ be 'tuul 
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Apr^s Guiot, !§ d 4 lug 9 ? 


nothing whatever to do with. Hi3 case 
momentarily became a cause c 61 ebre, 
with protests from all sides^ schoolboys 
on strike axKl students sitting all over 
the Boulevard Saint Michel. 

Richard Deshayes is today a most 
unhandsome young man of 20. He has 
a smashed face and no left eVh^ the 
result of a teargas grenade that 
exploded at close range during the 
same demonstration. He is highly poll* 
deal, an activist of the dny Mo^vement 
Vive la Rivolution, His left-wing 
friends have flyposted his bloodied face 
around Paris; Nobody else has taken 
much notice. Another man with no 
sight in his left eye left hospital in 
Paris this week. He is a policeman 
who was bashed with a broken bottle 
when a left-wing group caused a riot 
during a pop concert in January. Even 
the right-wing papers have already 
forgotten P<rfice CSonstable Henry’s 
first name. 

These are only three of the victims 
of the running battle between the 
police and the young which is sympto- 
madc of French life today. Their 
different fates are equally symptomatic. 
If Guiot had been a left-wing activist 
like Deshayes, it is a better than even 
bet that he would have rotted in prison 
for the crime he did not commit, for 
all any , respectable person cared. 

The atmosphere of this batde is 
thoroughly ugly: repression and pro¬ 
vocation, violence and counter-violence. 
The young feel, quite justifiably, that 
they are persecuted by the police, and 
the extreme left-wing young naturally 
feel it most strongly. The police resent 
being victims of an “ anti-pig ” dogma 
which some of tham have done plenty 
to provoke. The sifeiit majority picks up 
its skirts delicate^^sdisdaiming alike 
the revolutionariei. isind the methods 
used to suppress ihtec 


M. Guiot was another matter, a 
respectable cause. So too were the 
judges, whom M. Rene Tomasini, 
secretary-general of the ruling UDR, 
was rash enough to accuse of gutless¬ 
ness in handling left-wing rioters, 
behaviour which in his eyes evidently 
justified police cudgels in doing what 
the law would not. Strangely, many 
other people’s eyes had noticed rather 
different behaviour : the over-readiness 
of magistrates to believe police evidence 
and the fierce sentences handed out. 
M. Tomasini’s charge came con¬ 
veniently. The judges were enabled to 
protest their impartiality ; President 
Pompidou was enabled to reprove M. 
Tomasini—though without reproving 
his simultaneous attack on the tele¬ 
vision news service ; M. Tomasini 
dutifully withdrew his insult to the 
judges, did not withdraw his attack 
on the broadcasters and retained the 
party secretaryship. All was well with 
the world. 

Not entirely, though. The non¬ 
governmental press has been busy ever 
since analysing the splits in the ruling 
party revealed by the Tomasini 
incident. More than the welfare of 
the UDR is involved. The issue is what 
happens to a country whose governing 
party (as distinct from its government) 
has no programme, no doctrine even, 
beyond La Nation^ to borrow the title 
of its party paper. 

Germany _ 

Bird on the wing 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The unexpected announcemeat last 
week by the chief burgonuister of 
Munich, Herr Hatis-Jo^en Vogel, 
that he would not stand for another 
term of office has given a new import- 
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anibe to this weekend’s meeting ih' 
Bdrtn of the high priests of the l^ia) ' 
Democratic party. The meeting wa^ 
arranged several weeks ago in response 
to the demands made by the Young 
Socialists (Jusos) at their conference 
in Bremen in December. But the claim 
of Herr Vogel, Bavaria’s most distin¬ 
guished and popular Social Democrat, 
that radical members of the Munich 
branch of the party were making his 
job impossible has given the meeting 
a new justification: 

Were the burgomaster a bumbling 
fuddy-duddy with a closed mind, the 
emergence of an obsitreperous local left 
wing would have bdtn natural. But 
Herr Vogel is nothing of the sort. Now 
43, he was elected chief burgomaster 
for the first time in i960 with 64 per 
cent of the direct vote. (One of his 
first acts was to reduce his own salary.) 
In 1966 he was re-elected for another 
six years with 78 per cent of the total 
vote. There was not the slightest doubt 
that, should he have wanted to, he 
would have been re-elected in 1972 
for yet another six years. And until 
last week Munich was pleased to 
reflect it had so capable and likeable 
a civic host for the coming Olympic 
games. 

Herr Vogel’s general complaint 
against the increasingly militant 
radicals (mostly Jusos) was that they 
were advocating a dogmatic ideology 
whose centre was “ an abstract system, 
not human beings and their needs “ ; 
and that they were offering “ a rowdy, 
sometimes fanatical verbal radicalism 
in place of tangible, steady measures 
for altering our system.” In particular 
he objected to “ immoderate program¬ 
mes and demands disregarding ways 
and means of achievement.” In reply 
the radicals have pointed out that 
they are asking for, among other 
things, far-reaching urban land reform, 
free urban transport, and a system of 
housing rents related to tenants* wages. 
But Herr Vogel told the press he 
could not accept responsibility for 
representing the “ ruinous course ” 
recommended by the local party. 

Some prominent Social Democrats 
have accused Herr Vogel of capitula¬ 
tion. He denies this. Indeed, he is 
standing this weekend as a candidate 
in a local party election tin the hope 
of being able to fight extremism from 
within. He seems to have the backing 
of most Bavarianl^ial Democrats and 
trade unionists. 

Much the same kind of conflict as 
that exciting Munich can be seen in 
other towns, notably Frankfurt, 
Bremen and Hamburg, where the 
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fiMOS agsdn. showing they h^ve 
giasped'dle sinpOmiKO ctf u^ng local 
govenunent as a stepping-stone ,to 
mder fields. This wedcend's meeting 
in Bonn will be much concerned with 
thii development. High priority will 
be {^ven to the Jusos’ readiness to 
co-operate with communists in defiance 
of the executive’s directive of last 
Novendjer. 

Italy _ , _ . 

The unpersuaded 

Reggio di Calabria’s seven-month-long 
rebellion against the government in 
Rome has^ perhaps, been snuffed out, 
but it took 5,000 police, supported by 
armoured vehicles, to break down the 
barricades this week. Despite the 
Reggio city council’s support of the 
government’s decision to bestow the 
title of regional capital on the rival 
city of Catanzaro, the bitter riots in 
Reggio have continued. Why? As 
usual in Italy, immediate and super¬ 
ficial reasons have had little to do 
with the persbtent revolt of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Reggio di Calabria. 

Discontent and a sense of helpless¬ 
ness have been present for generations. 
The city, like most othep in the 
impoverished south of Italy, waits 
with outstretched hands for the 
miallest hand-out from patrons in 
Rome. The trouble is that Reggio has 
no patrons; its twp chief rivals, the 
towns of Catanzaro and Cosien:^ do. 

. There is a genuine exasperation at 
the remoteness and inadequacy of 
p<^ticians and administrators in 
Rome. It'is not only that the average 
annual income of workers in the south 
—around £300 per year—^is still less 
than half that of workers in the north. 
Reggio has always, even in the after- 
math of the 1906 earthquake which 
nearly destroy^ it, considered itself 
the principal city of the re^on—^with 
better sea and rail communications, a 
longer history and more than twice 
the population of Catanzaro. 

Even more humiliating for the 
Reggini was the event last summer 
that has come to be known a ,5 the 
“Roman dinner,” at which ic was 
allegedly decided that Reggio would 
be deprived of the title of regional 
^pital. Whether or not it took pla^ 
is immaterial. The belief that it did 
has certainly added kerosene to the 
burning barricades. 

The fact that the government in 
Rome has decided that Reggio should 
be the seat of the regional parliament 
is crumhi for the dog. Power and 
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pattx>oage lie with the s^t of the 
regional govemme|it, not the parUa* 
ment; and that will be in Catanzaro. 
Co9^za gets the university. Signor 
Colombo, the prime minister, {nomised 
that Reggio would get industrial 
investment eventually employing 
30,000 people, part of which would be 
one of the largest steel mills in Eur^, 
with employment for 10,000 men. Nfmt 
southerners treat government promises 
with contempt, and the Reggini more 
than most. 

Ireland _ 

Jack holds off 
the bitter ones 

Mr Jack Lynch, the Irish prime 
minister, enjoyed a predictable per¬ 
sonal triumph at last weekend’s Fianna 
party convention in Dublin. His 
control of the party machine looks as 
secure as that over the parliamentary 
party in the D&il, despite the traumatic 
events of the past 12 months. 

Only one of the party’s 80-man 
national ^ecutive is opposed to the 
prime minister, and the elections for 
the all-powerful committee of 15 and 
the paity officers brought resounding 
defeat for Mr Lynch’s opponents. Mr 
Kevin Boland, the histrionic former 
minister of development, was well 
beaten in his fight for the party 
secretaryship. His impulsive antics at 
the convention, including a stand-up 
row at the rostrum with the foreign 
secretary. Dr Hillery, have left him a 
discredit^ figure in Fianna Fdil. The 
former minister of agriculture, Mr Neil 
Blaney, who was acquitted in last year’s 
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arms trial, rather betlW 
contest for Hit party t)reasul^jsn|^» 
bein^/onl)r:n few hundr^ votes^l^M 
of Yictpry^ IHis unusual]^ ooticiliatory 
speech to the.conveotioil.hel]^. 

But there \weie certainly 
dissidents' ih the convention to 
ruffle the stnOqthtiiets of ps^ 
manajs^rs and 

to the televillon cahierti^ qf 

“traitor,” “^rjdrer’V and ’^jftiidas” 
greeted the hapess Mr Gibbbn$, 
minister of ag^culture' ahd defence 
minister during the arnb affab last 
year, when he got up tO speak, fiven 
Mr Lynch was heard in If^ than 
respectful sileiice when he rriade/hb 
presidential address. Meet of tlie 
Fianna F&il rank and file ihay; 1 ^ 
backing Mr Lynch, but there remaiib 
a hard core ot embittered n^en in the 
party. Nevertheless, there b a strong 
possibility that Mt Lynch might caU 
an election in the near future and 
chance his luck with the electorate. 

It is clear from his ^residentbd 
address that Mr Lynch intends to 
carry on his conciliatory policy towards 
Northern Ireland, but his so-called 
olive branch to the Unioqbts remains 
little more than a rhetorical gesture. 
Certainly his talk of co-operation in 
tackling the economic problems of the 
border counties makes sense, as does 
hb offer to Major Chichester-Clark to 
discuss the probable effects of entry 
into the common market on both parts 
of Ireland. But Mr Lynch makes it 
clear that he believes in a uni^ 
nation, even if he recognises the 
existence in the north of a million 
people who want to continue to live 
in the United Kingdom. He continues 
to uphold article 3 of the Irish cqp- 
stitution , which claims that the 
government has territorial control over 
all 32 countries. 

Saturday’s vague references to the 
harmonising of views do not 
that Mr Lynch intends to chhhge 
the divorce laws or legalise opntra«* 
ception in Ireland; he made 
clear in a television interview on Tues¬ 
day. ]^r is there any intention of 
reidsing article 44 of the constitution, 
whkh gives a specu^; ptoce to the 
Roman Catholic churt^ ih the Irii^ 
nation. It seems Mr Lyn|^ belktVmi 
that the only tangible cor^liation mvttt 
come from Major Chi^^Stor^tilark'is 
^government in &lfast towards Roman 
Catholics in the north. |^rhaps : $ir 
Alec Douglas-Home, who saw 
Hillery in London on Thurs<^; 
have pointed out that thie:ob^el^ 
to north-south co-operation ' remam 
considerable. ^ 
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Wasps only sting 

' ' , , 

. Health unleashed his Wasps, 

and the ConS^nwealth is wondering 
wh^er that sihadl, puncture of the 
skin can possibly prove fatal. Sir Alec 
Pouglas-Home's announcement in the 
Commons on Monday—that Britain 
will sell to South Africa the seven 
Wasp helicopters which the l^uth 
African defence minister was simul¬ 
taneously saying his country was about 
to order—is designed to measure the 
Commonwealth’s reactbn. Mr Heath 
wants to sell more than Wasps. South 
Africa’s Shackleton reconnaissance 
aircmft, and some of its frigates, are 
getting close to the end of their useful 
lives. But he presumably also wants 
to see whether Britain, mther than 
France, can get the order for their 
replacements without doing major 
damage to the Commonwesdth. The 
Wasps are one way of finding out 
The first reaction has been 1 ^ than 
convulsive. Nobody had walked but 
of the Commonwealth by Thursday ; 
not even the Tanzanians, who can see 
the disadvantage of playing their one 
card at this early stage of the game. 
The threat by some African delegates 
at the United Nations to call a meet¬ 
ing 6f the Security Council was still 
only a threat. The '.only important 
consequence so far has been Nigeria’s 
statebient that it will not, after all, 
take part in the eight-coUntry study 
grbup Which last month’s Common¬ 
wealth conference at Singapore set up 
to examine the whole problem of the 
security of the Indiian Ocean ; and the 
likdihbod that Indi^ will follow suit 
because the Wasp deal has made the 
work of the study group, in the Indians* 
word, “infructuous.” 
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This makes it doubtful whether the 
study group will ever come into being 
at all. Blit the chances that it would 
ever have been noticeably fructuous 
were not very great anyway. The 
general expectation, when the Singa¬ 
pore conference decided to create the 
eight-power group, was that it should 
finish its work by about the end of 
the first six months of 1971. A 
third of that period has now gone by, 
and no agreement has yet been reached 
on where the group should meet, or 
who should sit on it. This is not the 
fault of Mr Arnold Smith, the 
Commonw^lth’s secretary-general, 
who asked the eight governments what 
they wanted as soon as the Singapore 
conference was ovefr; it is just that 
some of the eight took so long to reply, 
and Kenya’s formal answer had not 
even arrived by the middle of this 
week. Even if it survives the Wasps, 
the group could not get down to work 
much 'before the middle of March. 

Of course, Mr Heath’s argument 
is that he has a legal obligation to 
sell the Wasps. But he could have 
Wjaited a bit longer if he had wanted 
to : the sum involved in the helicopter 
deal is probably less than £i million, 
and it may ta:ke a year or more to 
deliver them. The odds are that, in 
deciding to go ahead with this part 
of the deal now, his calculation is 
that it will help him to judge how 
serious a danger there really is of a 
major walkout from the Common¬ 
wealth, beyond the loss of the 
expendable Tanzanians, if fie makes a 
bi^er sale later on. The problem of 
his , opponents in the Commonwealth 
is that it li not easy to make a big row 
about seven Wasps; but, if they let 
thik^past, they are liaiUe to find them¬ 
selves at the receiving end of the 
thin end of a wedge. 
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Thank you, Ted ■ 

^ROM oiiR sdUtH aPrICA CORRE^NbeNf ' 4 
South Africa’s delight at the offer ^ 
Britain this week to sell seven Westlaj^d 
Wasp helicopters is out of all proppi^ 
tion to the military value of die 
machines. Officially the government is 
responding in low key. The policy is 
to take care not to give the impression 
that South Africa is gun-hungry, and 
to avoid embarrassing Britain vvith an 
open display of jubilatiom 

So the announcement, made by the 
defence minister, Mr Ket Botha, in 
Capetown’s house •of assembly on 
Monday afternoon, was only a formal 
two-sentence affair. Mr Botha simpty 
disclosed that the British Government 
had agreed to issue export licences for 
Wasps should South Africa want them 
—^and that the South African navy was 
already taking steps to order seven. 
There was no elaboration and ho 
debate. It was all over in less than 
half a minute. * ' 

But there was no mistaking the 
importance placed on the news. On an 
otherwise dull day the house of assem¬ 
bly was jam-packed. Mr Vorster, 
wfiose appearances in pjarliament have 
become rare lately, came in specially 
to hear it. And there was loud cheer¬ 
ing from both sides of the house. 
In the lobbies afterwards government 
supporters were less reticent about 
expressing their delight—and their 
qihte firm belief that the Wasps 
marked not only the beginning of the 
end of the arms boycott but also a 
breakthrough in South Africa’s long 
campaign to win acceptance in the 
western world. Although only seven 
helicopters arc* involved they see the 
decision to sU{^ly them as amounting 
to official British acceptance that 
Brita/in has both legal and moral obli^ 
gations under the Simonstdwh agree¬ 
ment to co-operate with Soirih Africa 
in the defence of the Cape: sea route. 
Now that this principle is accepted, 
they believe, other arms sales will surely 
have to follow. And, what is most 
important, it also re-establishes South 
Africa’s acceptability aS an ally : the 
way has been opened for South Africa 
to remain an accepted partner in 
western defence arrangements. 

This theme was quickly taken up by 
the Nationalist party newspapers, all of 
which arc officlul organs of the party 
and thus of the government. The most 
important of them. Die Burgeti 
switched from its normally conservative 
typograpfadcal style to greet the news 
with a huge banner * of two-inch-high 
headlines announcing baldly **Arnis 
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. They’re both right. Anb they bbttr'have their place 
on aQaihtae jet, That’a why Qbhta$ thUodgchb stewards in the 
first place. Because they do some thlrigs better'than hostesses. 
Then, again, hostessei^ have a few things, over stewards, 
it all adds up to the best service,you’ll find 
on an airline. That’s why we’re the world’s favourite. 



. A^^(^l|0;UQd 
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ban^ a li^e picture 

of Inward Heath in ^he centre of the 
pa^je. ^ There ian be no doubt,” the 
newfepaMf sa^ in a leading article, 
th^t th^ be seen as, and is 

inde^i to be, the start of 

f; military co-operation between 
Bri^n and l^th Africa/' 

’ irtws, then, is the real importance of 
the ' Wasps to South Africa : as a 
symbol ctf the country's acceptability 
as a military and diplomatic partner. 
From a military point of view there 
is a lot of much more important 
military hardware that South Africa 
sdll wants to buy. It wants long- 
range Nimrod reconnaissance aircraft 
to replace its outdated Shackletcms, 
and it would like the latest in anti¬ 
submarine frigates. But those can wait. 
For the time being the Wasps, and 
what they mean in the local poHtical 
context, will do very nicely, thank you. 
They are the best ithing that has 
happened to Mr Vorster for ages. 

Africa _ 

Guerrilla-minded 

Guerrilla warfare has been the subject 
of two meetings in Africa during the 
past fortnight. Trying to encourage 
It has been the annual conference of 
the liberation committee of the 
Omnisation of African Unity (OAU) 
wh^'has been meeting in Moshi in 
jibitheim Tanzania. Trying to stop 
it ha&' been the conference of the 
security .chiefs of. South Africa, 
Rhodesia^ Portugal and the Portu¬ 
guese territories of Angola and 
Mozambique, who have been meeting 
in SiaU^buryi the capital of Rhodesia. 

Tins interest reflects more the 
fatluies than, tbe successes of the 
guerrilla movetthents. The fortunes of 
the guerrillas in the Portuguese 
territories have been on the wane for 
the past year [ in Rhodesia there has 
been little activity since a minor 
off'ensive in January^, 

South Africa^ guerrillM pose no threat 
whatsoever at present. But none of 
the white-ruled countries can be as 
confident about the future as tl^ are 
about the present. The meeting in 
Salisbury pr^ably heralds greater co¬ 
operation between them in reco^ition 
of the fact that the security of 
southern Africa—like that of south¬ 
east Asia—^is indivisible. South Africa 
already sends men to help the , 
Rhodesian security forces along the ^ * 
Zambezi border wkh Zambia; and it 
has almost certainly offered ground 
smd aiAasupport to the Portuguese. 
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The g^ri^ias wifl ^eefore find 
no lessening of opp^rion# Nor can 
they hope ^ for much^ increase in 
sup^rt. The ‘ west—with the excep¬ 
tion of ScandinaViaTHs not entbusiasr 
tic, and independent: Africa provides 
more rhetoric than cash. Of ^the 
members of the OAU, only Tanzama> 
Uganda and Zambia aee up to date 
with their paymenji to the special 
liberation fund to which member stat^ 
are obliged to contribute-^anhit^ly.. 
The guerrilla movements are there¬ 
fore largely dependent on communist 
countries for assistance, but are 
nevertheless desperately short of 
money. 

They are also undermined by 
inefficiency, corruption and splits. In 
the case of the Rhodesian nationalist 
movement, the seven-year-old split 
between the two parties, Zanu and 
Zapu, is one of the main reasons why 
Mr Smith has met so little opposition 
in consolidating his rule. But Zapu, 
too, is split. Until at least this breach 
is healed the liberation committee has 
decided to cut off all assistance not 
essential to its survival. Instead, such 
money as is available will be given 
to the three movements in the 
Portuguese territories—which are 
actually waging war. 

The Gulf _ 

The Shah stakes 
his claim 

Next week the British Government is 
expected to announce, at long last, 
jts dedsdon on Britain’s future role in 
the Persian Gulf. Listeners to Cairo 
radio have already been told that the 
Conservatives have decided to stick 
to the Labour government's plan to 
withdraw all military unite by the end 
of the year. This, according to Cairo 
.radio, was the message that Sit 
William Luce, the Government’s 
adviser on the area, took to the Shah 
of Iran and the other Gulf rulers 
when he visited them this month. 

If this turns out to be the essence 
of Sir Alec Douglas-Home's announce¬ 
ment, and it is odds' on that it will 
be, at least the air will be cleared. 
Knowing for certain that the British 
are going, the rulers of the Tmicial 
states may be galvanised into pushing 
ahead with their proved federation, 
whether Bahrain Qatai^ join it 
or not. This woul/d be an imporunt 
step towards stability. But question- 
marks remain, and the largest hahgs 
over Iran. 
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When' the row b^wcen two of the 
Trucial states, Sharjah and Urnm al> 
Qaiwain, blew up last May over oil 
prospecting rights off the island of 
Abu Musa, the Iranian government 
stepped in to say no one had any such 
rights because the island^ belonged 
to Iran. The Iranian claim to Abu 
Musa and the Tumb islands is an old 
chestnut, but only since a British with- 
drawal became a probability has the 
Shah revised it. Last October he 
informed the Gulf rulers and the 
British Government that Iran would 
not recognise any* federation which 
included the islands. Last week he is 
reported to have told a news agency 
correspondent that Iran would take 
the islands, “by force if necessary,” 
.when the British left. His argument 
is that control of the three island.^, 
which lie some 50 miles ofT the 
Trucial coast, is essential to Iran if 
freedom for its shipping through the 
Strait of Hormuz is to be secured. 

The issue is embarrassing for Britain. 
Since the beginning of this century it 
has recognised Abu Musa as belonging 
to Sharjah and the Tumbs to Ras 
ai-Khaimah, and while the defence 
treaties with the Trudal states ait in 
existence it is bound to defend them 
from any attack. Next year the treaties 
are unlikely to exist, but if the Iranians 
take over the islands there is certain 
to be a sharp reaction from the Arabs. 

If left to themselves the rulers of 
Sharjah and Ras al-Khaimah might 
be prepared to sell the small and 
barren islands to the Shah, but with 
Saudi Arabia and Iraq breathing down 
their necks they dare not take the 
plunge. The Shah gracefully bowed 
out ^ his claim to Bahrain by accept¬ 
ing the result of a referendum. But, 
since the islands have only 600 
illiterate inhabitants eking out a living 
from fishing, that device cannot be 
repeated. Yet a solution must be found 
if there is to be any hop>e of the Gulf 
settling down to a reasonably stable 
future. 
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Palestinianjf ^ ■ ■ • , 

What sort of state 

would it b(S? 

> ' . . . 

This is a critical week for the 
Palestinian guerrilla movement. On 
Saturday the iia members of the 
Palestinian national council are due to 
meet in Cairoy and there is little chanCe 
that the deepening differences among 
thejn will not come out into the open. 
The lines of battle have already been 
drawn. The meeting of the 27 central 
committee members, which ended in 
Damascus on Sunday, managed to dis¬ 
guise the rifts by stating in its com¬ 
munique that the committee had 
rejected any idea of creating a 
Palestinian state out of the West Bank 
of Jordan and the Gaza strip. It also 
denied that there was any split between 
itself and the Palestinian Liberation 
Army. 

But there are difficulties with the 
PL A. There are differences of opinion 
on whether the Palestinians should 
accept something less than a “demo¬ 
cratic, secular and unitary state” for 
Jew and Arab, and there are divisions 
within the guerrilla movement. In fact 
the Damascus meeting did nothing to 
resolve them. 

In Cairo, the national council will 
have before it a memorandum from 
the commander of the PLA, Brigadier 
Yahya, demanding that it set up a co^i- 
mission to determine responsibility for 
past errors. He lays the blame squarely 
on Yasser Arafat, chairman of the 
central committee and leader of the 
most powerful guerrilla movement, El 
Fatah. Brigadier Yahya believes the 
time has come for the present organi¬ 
sation to be disbanded and for all 
guerrillas to come under his control. 
There was no direct confrontation at 


jpajQQ^us. Yaiser 
up only foil thq 

diaHeiige 10 Jhii tj^fsrship retrains. 

Giebrget lead^ of the 

extremist Popular I^ront, at 

Jpaxnaicus that the jPale^timahs should 
create a National pberation Fi^t on 
yictcong lini^ in which the pr^nt 
groups cpuld be upk^,^ But it was 
pointed otft to him despite many 

attempts! was 

nowhere either politically 

qr 

/ Bfit the fhain debate in Cairo will 
be ^bn what sort of Palestine the Palest 
tihians should Be prepared to settle for, 
Qtice again the Cairo newspaper At 
Anram has added fuel to the fire by 
reporting that certain members of the 
central committee have had talks with 
the Jordanian government about a 
Palestinian state in the West Bank of 
Jordan. This both the committee and 
the Jordanian government have 
strongly denied, but there are leading 
Palestinians in the West Bank as well 
as in Amman who now believe their 
best interests would be serv'ed by sup¬ 
porting the negotiations with Israel. 

Last month a Beirut newspaper pub¬ 
lished a plan it said had been put 
foiward by a group of American 
Quakers led by Dr Roger Fisher, a 
friend of President Nixon’s adviser, Mr 
Henry Kissinger. It suggested that the 
least the Palestinians could accept 
would be a Palestinian state on both 
sides of the river Jordan. A common 
country, Palestine, could then comprise 
two equal and sovereign states, one 
Arab and one Jewish, which in time 
might be brought together under a 
central government. It is unlikely that 
such, ideas will be thrashed out calmly 
and rationally at the Cairo meeting. 
But the non-guerri'lla elements and 
even some Fat^t members have begun 
to think along these lines. 



Rumania , 

{Heme iS;wl[ie*e?iiiT 

t{ie iblood calls/iB 

President C<»usescu is beginning to 
behave like Mr Breafhnev. He won't let 
Rumania’^! German minority emigiate 
to west Germany^'ust ae Mr Bramnev 
refuses to let the Russian JiBlv5‘g|o to 
Israel. In a tough speech last^ week¬ 
end Mr Ceausescu ' reminded ^the 
country's 377,000 Germans that mostt>f 
their ancestors had settkd in Rumania 
800 years and that Rumaniar was 
their homeland. His meiissage to those 
Germans in Rumania who want to 
be reunited with their families in the 
west was that they should invite their 
relatives to come to live in Rumania. 

President Ceausescu's trouble is that 
many Germans living there would 
prefer to live in Germany. Last 
December’s agreement between west 
(iermany and Poland, under which 
a sizeable number of Germans will be 
allowed to emigrate from Poland^ may 
well have acted as a spur to the 
Germans in Rumania to put pressure 
on the Rumanian authorities to follow 
Poland’s example. The west German 
government, too, has been gently prod¬ 
ding the Bucharest authorities about 
the position of the German minority 
in Rumania. Mr Maurer, Rumania’s 
prime minister, was questioned in 
Bonn last June about a promise appar¬ 
ently given to Herr Brandt in 1967, 
when he was still foreign minister, that 
the matter would be looked into. 

What clearly worries President 
Ceausescu more than displeasure in 
Bonn are the economic and political 
consequences of a mass exodus of the 
Germans from Rumania. They are 
mostly excellent workers and efficient 
farmers. But there could also be quite 
a stir among Rumania’s 1,600,000 
Hungarians, who have for years been 
chafing under Bucharest’s centralist 
rule. In the past, there was not much 
to< choose between Rumania and 
Hungary. Now there is, and some of 
them might want to emigrate to 
Hungary. If the Hungarian govern¬ 
ment, under pressure from Moscow, 
took up the cause of the Hungarian 
minori^ in Rumania’, things cbuld 
become tricky for Preritknt Ceausescu. 
By resisting the’ Germans’' demand for 
emigration and offering a few minor 
concessions, he^may be trying to avoid 
creating a dangerous pitc^ent. But 
even this might not be enough 
save him from trouble with, his nationkl 
minorities in the future. 
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India _ _ 

The biggest vote-^ 
anywhdre, ever 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 

This wecketid columns of porters carry¬ 
ing t>aillot boxes are trekking into the 
jungles of Assam and over the snow¬ 
bound passes of Kashmir. By next 
week 350,000 polling stations will have 
been set up throughout India in pre¬ 
paration for the world’s largest-ever 
free election. If all goes according to 
plan, none of the 1280 million Indians 
eligible to vote should have to travel 
more than two kilometres to do so. 

A typical one of India’s 522 parlia¬ 
mentary constituencies consists of a 
million largely illiterate people scattered 
over several thousand often inaccessible 
villages. The biggest problem for cam¬ 
paigning politicians is how to get their 
message across. Mrs Gandhi has spent 
the past six weeks visiting every state 
in India on a whirlwind electoral tour. 
She travels in air force planes and heli¬ 
copters at government expense. The 
opposition’s attempt to stop her failed 
this week when its writ was rejected 
by the high court. But the court did 
agree that the use of government 
machinery gave the ruling party a con¬ 
siderable advantage. 

Local candidates are less concerned 
about planes than jeeps. These vehicles 
are vital in every party’s struggle to 
reach the electorate and they provide 
an * endless source of scandal. Mrs 
Gandhi’s son is alleged to have been 
involved in the sidetracking of a con¬ 
signment destined for the army. No 
explanation has yet been offered for 
the large number of Delhi-registered 
jeeps which are conveying workers for 
the new Congress party around distant 
constituencies. 

Since door-to-door canvassing is 
impractical in rural areas, candidates 
often provide frfee entertainment in 
order to attract the voters from the 
fields. Puppet shows, poetry recitals 
and visits from film stars all go down 
well. One politician with a literary 
bent, the DMK leader, Mr 
Karunanidhi, has written a play to 
advertise his party. 

Many of India’s villages now boast 
a radio, but because the eight principal 
parties could not agree on the alloca¬ 
tion of time the government monopoly 
network, All India R^io, is not carry¬ 
ing party political broadcasts as such. 

It just continues, to present current 
affairs programmes with a strong 
government bias. Local papers 



The judges gave Mrs G her piano . . . 



which rely on ofhcial disregard of their 
use of black-market newsprint also tend 
to support the ruling Congress party. 

Inevitably, though, in a country 
where three-quarters of the electorate 
are illiterate, the power of the press is 
distinctly Kniited. The most effective 
means of political advertising is prob¬ 
ably the painting and plastering of 
party symbols on every available wall. 
So important are these symbols that a 
dispute over a pair of yoked o 5 cen was 
recently taken to India’s supreipe court. 
The court overthrew a decision by the 
electoral commission awarding the 
traditional Goni^ss to Mrs 

Gandhi’s faction. This ruling niay have 
cost •the prime nunister millions ot votes. 

The new Goi^ress will appear bn thb 
ballot under a Cow and calf and the 
old Congress is represented by a 
Gandhiesque spinning wheel. Since 
the cow is worshipped by Hindus^ the 
prime minister still has the ^ advantage. 
To the Hindu peasant, Mrs Gandhi 
defending on his ^ helicopter 

is t^e gelddeSs Durga ^^me to save the 
sacred cow. Other symbols include an 
Alac^in's lamp, a banya^ pree and , two , . 
vcrs^m of me hantaer^smd 
the two communist parties. One smaller 


party is appealing directly to materia 
instincts with a transistor radio. 

Even with a 65 per cent turnout^ 
India’s highest so far—some 180 mil 
lion voters wifi be casting theif votes iif 
India’s fifth parliamentary election 
The voting will take place over i 
period of ten days ^ginning ot 
March ist. Some states will vote in i 
single day ; others will take three, Aftej 
the ballot boxes are sealed in eacli 
locality, they will be transported to a 
central counting depot in each state 
The count will begin simultaneous!) 
throughout the country on March loth, 
but the final results are not expected 
before March 15th. * 


Tory territory 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GUJARAT 

In placid Gujarat, where princes and 
rich peasants dominate local politics 
and left-wing parties are virtually non¬ 
existent, there is a perceptible shift to 
the left which may benefit Mrs Gandhi. 
Gujarat is the home of Mr Morarji 
Desai, the main figure in the anti- 
Gandhi Congress group which governs 
the state. A revolt broke out in the 
ranks of bis party not long ago when 
he concluded a nationwide alliance 
with the Swatantra, Jana Sangh and 
Samyukta Socialist parties. This was 
partly because of misgivings over 
co-operating with right-wing parties 
and partly because local politicians 
foresaw conflicts over the sharing 
out of seats. Most of the rebels have 
flocked to Mrs Gandhi's camp, and 
a few are sitting out the election on 
the fence. 

Alarmed by desertions, Mr Desai’s 
local colleagues wanted Gujarat to opt 
out of the alliance. But he refused 
because bis plans for blocking Mrs 
Gandihi’s return to power would have 
been seriously compromised. So the old 
Gongress and Swatantra, the only other 
party of consequence in Gujarat, have 
agreed to apportion seats. Half of their 
jdm candidates are either princes or 
wealthy businessmen. They have not 
brought Jana Sangh and the SSP in 
with them because those two asked too 
mvich. As a result, the allies are fighting 
eabh other ,in eix seats which Mrs 
Gandhi is hoping to capture. Even 
where they are not actively feeding, 
local co-ordination among the members 
of^ the alliance absent because of 
"the dispute. This ptfurticulady evident 
in Rajkot, where the Swatantra chair¬ 
man, Mr Minoo' Masahi, may 
difficulty retaining hii seiat^ 
i Swatantra won th^rd; of the 
Gujarat vote at the last election. But 
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Desai spins a conservative yarn 

now it is in decline, largely because 
of a growing polarisation between rich 
peasants and small businessmen pn one 
side and princes and tycoons on the 
ollher. Mrs Gandhi’s policies have 
brought their differing economic 
interests into sharper focus. For 
example, her anti-monopoly measures 
and bank nationalisation are not nearly 
so objectionable to the first group as 
they are to the second. Swiitantra has 
depended on princes and peasant castes 
who are outside the local Gujarat 
power structure and now many of its 
peasant supporters are leaving. 

Since the Congress party split in 
1969, many conservatives in Indian 
society have found Mr Dcsali’s party 
to be a more promising alternative 
than Swatantra and are switching to it. 
There is a parallel shift lower down the 
economic ladder from the Desai Con¬ 
gress to Mrs Gandhii’s. This is happen¬ 
ing all over the country but it is 
especially noticeable in Gujarat, where 
there is no communist party or other 
rival on the left. Together with the 
swing of Moslems and untouchables to 
Mrs Gandhi, this explains why she 
has got the old Congress on the run 
in its own citadel. 

India's lower house on dissolution 


New Congress (Mrs GandKl) 228 

Old Congress 65 

Swatantra " 36 

Jane iSengh 33 

DMK (in Tamil Nadu only) 24 

CPI (pro-Moscow communists) 24 

CPI(M) (Marxists) 19 

Samyukta Socialists 17 

Praja Socialists 16 

BKD (in Uttar Pradesh only) 10 

Other 52 

Total 522 


Home is where 
the votes are 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN UTTAR PRADESH 

Everywhere in India, the election 
centres on Mrs Gandhi. But nowhere 
is this more true than in her home 
state of Uttar Pradesh. Besides being 
the largest of India’s 18 states, with 
one-sixth of all the members of 
parliament, Uttar Pradesh is also the 
major element in the four-state Hindi 
belt. As such it is being hotly contested 
by the Jana Sangh, which is hoping 
to build this area into a base for a 
nation-wide Hindu opposition party. 

If the Jana Sangh is to fill this 
vacuum in Indian politics it will have 
to increase in strength in Uttar 
Pradesh as well as gain seats farther 
afield. This will not be easy. Its 
support is similar to Mrs Gandhi’s 
and thus particularly vulnerable to 
her appeal. Jana Sangh’s share of the 
local vote declined from 21 per cent 
at the last general election to 18 per 
cent in the state elections of 1969. 
But this time it should be able to count 
on extra votes from old Congress and 
Samyukta Socialist supporters in the 
20 constituencies where its candidates 
are the sole representatives of the 
opposition alliance. 

The other main competitor in Uttar 
Pradesh is a local caste-based party, 
the Bharatiya Kranti Dal, which 
already controls the tottering state 
ministry; The personal creation of a 
shrewd former Congress member, Mr 
Charan Singh, this two-year-old party 
has its stronghold among the pros¬ 
perous Jat caste of farmers in the 


western part of the state. !^^|[!an 
Singh rejected overtures to joi^plhe 
national opposition alliance ,|i^pa^se, 
like other vocal party in 

Punjab and Orissa, he is lesg^||i^j^ed 
in an opposition victory than ^>^^ng 
Mrs Gandhi fall margir\a]lfy of 
a majority. He would then;! 

Gandhi the support of 20 

MPs at a price that wCmd cef^hly 
include leadership of the atate nd^try 
and possibly separate .^U*tefilQod for 
western Uttar Pradesh; 

Where Mrs GaiRlbrf 
appeal will tell agaix^t 'bct||g]^;|||A m 
and the opposition alUarKe^'Ajll^ng 
the untouchables vjrho make'ufi per 
cent of the electorate, ‘jand :the 
Moslems who re^««t is per 

cent. Her alliance with the state’s pro- 
Moscow communists and die Modem 
Majlis party lends credence to her 
claims to be the protectress of trader- 
privileged minorities.; If the Moslems 
and the untouchables came to the polls 
in force Mrs Gandhi would wip in a 
landslide. But this seeing, impr^ble, 
since the turnout of these ^^upi is 
customarily even* lower ' tnan the 
average 55 per cenf poll. 

The first sign that Mr* Oartdhi 
might win a personal ykXQty in Uttar 
Pradesh was last' month’s sensational 
by-election in Maniram, where her 
candidate defeated the state’s chief 
minister and polled double .the votes 
won by the imited Congress^ in 1969. 
Worst hit by this defeat was the old 
Congress party. With its pa^y boss, 
C. B. Gupta, in hospital, its chief 
minister, T. N. Singh, debited and 
anxious to resign, and its state 
assemblymen too engrossed in the local 
power struggle to help parliamentary 
candidates, it, is entenng the election 
in a sorry state. 

All i|n all, the experience, of coali¬ 
tion government in Uttar Pradesh has 
hardly been calculated to «niHlnce 
the educated electorate ot its heed for 
a similar alliance at the <^i(itre. \But 
whether this sort of reactio^ coibled 
with Mrs Gandhi’s apf>e^(\ to ^ the 
^minorities, could give hir party 
20 additional seats^ —^and 

thus,, perhaps, a natiofial nq^jority— 
remains dpubtful. A " ^anu(am-style 
swing throughout the st^t^ ^uhf be 
tantariiount to a revolutiMirit would 
mean upsetting the tradititmed voting 
pattern balsed on caste and commu¬ 
nity which ex^nds td. the. very tips 
of the grass roots of sodi^. One^W 
only to watch a local Ieadei^plec||png 
his whole vilUtge’s supppr|: 
highest bidder to thih^V^^t 
revolution will not take 
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THE WORLD American Survey 


Nwon develops his doctrine 

Washington, DC 


Doggedly President Nixon and his 
assistant for national security affairs, 
Dr Henry Kissinger, maintain their 
Insistence that American foreign ix)licy 
must have a conceptual basis, a 
rationale. These are the phrases in 
season ; reacting to events is not 
enough. To stick to the propounding 
of concepts was not easy when the 
drive into southern Laos, billed as a 
decisive stroke in the application of the 
Nixon doctrine to south-east Asia, had 
been brought to a standstill, one of 
the best South Vietnamese battalions 
practically annihilated, otheNi cut off 
from their supplies and the supporting 
American helicopters shot down, if the 
television screens are an accurate guide, 
like pheasants in autumn. 

Mr Melvin Laird, the Secretary of 
Defence, grappled with the task of 
explaining the events of day to day. 
Whenever things are going well in 
Indochina Mr Laird sensibly puts in a 
warning that setbacks are to be expected 
before it is all over ; when they go less 
well he insists that it is all in order 
and according to plan. Thus he 
reiterated this week that the incursion 
into southern Laos had no particular 
territorial objectives and no particular 
time table : so it had not fallen short of 
the one nor was it behind the other. It 
was fulfilling its purpose of disrupting 


the communist supply lines. 

And so it is, doubtless. But there is 
equally no doubt that Mr Nixon and 
his advisers saw the incursion into Laos 
as a test for the improved South 
Vietnamese army, to show whether it 
can do battle with organised North 
Vietnamese forces without direct 
American ground support. Therefore 
its success or failure has substantial 
implications for the application of the 
Nixon doctrine in Indochina. As a 
White House official said in comment¬ 
ing on the President's report on the 
state of the world, released this week, 
the object in Vietnam is to withdraw 
the American forces, leaving the South 
Vietnamese able to take care of them¬ 
selves, not to leave the country to be 
taken over by the communists. 

Mr Nixon’s report on foreign policy 
makes no mention of the present opera¬ 
tion in Laos, confining itself to the 
events of 1970. It does, however, ex¬ 
plain why some such action was thought 
necessary, pointing out that after the 
communist supply route through Cam¬ 
bodia had been cut off, southern Laos 
at the end of 1970 
was ibecomiing the hub and crossroads 
of Hanoi’s campaigns throughout Indo¬ 
china . . . Hanoi deepened ithe airea’s 
part in the Vietnam war, wikh direct 
implications for Vietnamisation and our 


withdrawals. 

Mr Nixon is still engaged in spell¬ 
ing out what the Nixon doctrine 
means. He used to insist on the novelty 
of it. This year he puts his emphasis 
on steadiness, continuity, the need to 
avoid any sharp or sudden change. 
Abrupt shifts in our policies—^no matter 
how sound in concept—are utisduliog 
... the Ndxon doctrine recognises that 
we cannot abandon fricndis and must 
not transfer burdens too swoftly. 

He has a warning against ** oversimpli¬ 
fied interpretations of the Nixon doc¬ 
trine as a formula for heedless with¬ 
drawal.” Some people thought that he 
was turning his back on his own doc¬ 
trine when he sent his troops into 
Cambodia last spring. But he insists 
that he was not: 

The Cambodian sanctuary operatfom 
wore not inoonristem wikh the plan for 
American dtisengagement. Rather they 
funthered the strategic puipose of 
ensuring the Victniamisatdon and with¬ 
drawal programmes. 

Here is a rationale for dragging out 
the departure from Indochina, and 
even for enlivening it with pugnacious 
military actions from time to time, that 
does not depend on any judgment of 
whether the United States commitment 
to South Vietnam was well-advised or 
ill-advised in the first place. “ We will 
respect the commitments we inherited,” 
says Mr Nixon, but he goes on to 
give alternative reasons which, in 
effect, divide the commitments into two 
kinds: “ because of their intrinsic 

merit ” and “ because of the impact of 
sudden shifts on regional or world 
stability.” Later he says “ some vestiges 
of the past consist of es^ntially sound 
lelationships and practices” and he 
makes it plain that he regards the 
North Atlantic Alliance, together with 
the maintenance of American forces 
in Europe, as among those. Other ves¬ 
tiges, he says, ” must be liquidated, but 
the method is crucial ” and he makes 
clear that these include ” the inherited 
policy on Vietnam.” 

Europe is another question altogether. 
A year ago Mr Nixon fended off the 
pressure for reductions in the American 
strength in Europe by calling for a 
review of the European strategic pos- 
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ture^ first in the National Security 
Council and then in the North Atlantic 
CSouncil. Th^se have borne fruit and 
the result, the President claims, is ** a 
major achievement.” From the sum¬ 
mary of it in the report it could per¬ 
fectly well have been put forward by 
Mr Robert McNamara six or seven 
years ago: nothing has happened to 
make a strong Nato force less neces¬ 
sary or a strong American component 
less essential to it. So Mr Nixon 
decided, dcsptkc these pressures, that 
given a similar approach by our allies, 
the United States would maintaiin and 
improve ks forces in Europe and not 
reduce them without reciprocal action 
by our adversaries. 

This, too, he says, is consistent with the 
Nixon doctrine: the United States has 
considered what is necessary and will 
do it, but it has persuaded the Euro¬ 
pean allies to contribute more as well, 
the result being “ a realistic defence in 
which the European conventional share 
will be relatively larger.” 

This does not exhaust the subject of 
east-west relations in Europe : there is 
also the question of OstpoHtik or, as 
the report puts it, the fact that “ our 
western allies are properly anxious to 
make their own contribution to East- 
West negotiations.” What bothers Mr 
Nixon al^ut it is that the Russians are 
tempited to offer a relaxation of tension 
selectively to some allies but not to 
otihers, and only on limited issues of 
primary initercsit to the Soviet Union. 
He makes no complaint of Herr 
Brandt. On , the contrary, the White 
House official explained, Bonn had 
been meticulous about consulting 
its allies: .the report expresses a general 
philosophy, that is all. StilJ, the general 
philosophy reveals an element of ner¬ 
vousness—as in the judgment that 
a ^difFercntii'ated detente, limited to the 
USSR and certalin western allaes but 
not to others, would be illusory. It 
would cause straiins among allies. It 
would turn the desire for detente ir.to 
an ins^truinem of political warfare. 

For the source of this nervousness 
one has to read on as far as the 
chapter on American relations with the 
Soviet Union itself and to the chapter 
on the balance of strategic forces. The 
first shows respect for “ her undoubted 
status as a global power ” and a" degree 
of understanding that this may lead 
the Soviet Union to expand its influence 
beyond its traditional preserves. But the 
feelings that it expresses are mixed : 
ideology plays a big part in Soviet 
policy, it “ dictates an attitude of con¬ 
stant pressure tbwards the outside 
wo^ ” so that “ in certain funda- s 
asp^ts the Soviet outlook on 
vyx>na^afFairs ii incompatible with a 


stable international system.” Some 
expansion of Soviet influence is 
recognised as natural, but there is a 
warning against 

ambitions for exclusive or predominant 

positions. For such a course ignores the 

interests of others, including ourselves. 

It must and will be resisted. 

Here Mr Nixon is talking primarily 
about the Middle East. (There is a 
word about Soviet naval activities off 
Cuba, but the conclusion is that the 
understanding about offensive weapons 
systems in the Caribbean has been, after 
some discussion, reaffirmed.) The 
Middle East, to Mr Nixon, still enjoys 
the grim distinction of presenting the 
greatest danger of world war. Both the 
Soviet Union and the United States, 
he says, are now more deeply than 
ever engaged in the Arab-Israeli 
conflict, so that the diplomatic 
difficulties of the conflict itself, 
together with the broader world-wide 
interests that are involved with Middle 
Eastern politics, are complicated by 
the United States-Soviet military 
relationship. The United States seeks 
no dominant position there and “ can¬ 
not allow others to establish one.” 

Apart from the Soviet inclination to 
get busy in parts of the world that it 
used to leave largely alone, there is 
an undoubted Soviet tendency to over¬ 
take the United States in the piling 
up of strategic nuclear weapons. Mr 
Nixon’s report a year ago anticipated 
that the Russians would have 1,290 
intercontinental ballistic missiles by the 
end of 1970 : he now says that they 
had deployed by then, 1,440, while the 
American figure (for land-based inter¬ 
continental missiles only) remained 
constant at 1,054. The mood of this 
passage is admirably calm. It is two 
years now since Mr Nixon dumped his 
preelection demand for American 
superiority over the Soviet Union in 
strategic missile strength, adopting the 
concept of “ sufficiency ” in its place. 
He now clarifies that concept a little 
further, claiming it only as imperative 
that “ our strategic power not he 
inferior , to that of any other state/', 
Sdll, the apprehension that 
^viet military ^planriers may be 
ing a strength which wbuld permit ^thein 
to destroy the Ameri^ force in a 
.surprise attack, depriving the tJnited 
States of the power of retaliatiptii^ui^less 
against civiUan jbopulations mdisi^irim- 
inatcly, has not b^ Whiftmer 

this is so, ^ys Mr Nixon in^j^ct, will 
decMe whether .f&ce is to 

be^n. For the pfel^nt “ we are doing 
OOthing that preHudes .apy 
agreemenf^ at the strategic^- arms 
limitation talks in Vienna. 


Indepencl^t Fed 

I'he Administration’s economic plan¬ 
ners, who have been nudging the 
central bank to under-write their 
promise of a spectacular recovery this 
year, had better think again. Mr 
Arthur Burns, the independent chair¬ 
man of the independent Federal 
Reserve Board, is not going to expand 
the money supply faster just to pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire, tn his 
eagerly awaited testimony Mr Burns 
told Congress’s Joint Economic Com¬ 
mittee last week thzrt stimulative fiscal 
and monetary policies were indeed 
needed. But he feared that they might 
reignite the forces of inflation if 
government spending got out of hand 
and if the Administration did not 
embrace an incomes policy. 

Mr Burns assured the committee 
that the Fed would not allow the 
economy to stagnate for want of 
money and credit. But he also repea¬ 
ted that the central bank would not 
allow itself to become the architect of 
a new wave of inflation. He cast cold 
water on the Administration’s forecast 
of a gross national product of $1,065 
billion in 1971 ; this was an admirable 
target hut optimistic as a prediction 
of what was likely to happen. 

.According to Mr Burns, the money 
supply, narrowly defined as currency 
plus private demand deposits, would 
continue to expand at about the rate 
by which it grew in 1970 : 5.5 per 
cent, well above the historical average. 
The Administration's spokesmen have 
mentioned wistfully a rate ranging 
from 6 per cent to 9 per cent, hut 
Mr Burns said that in the past any rate 
. above 5 to 6 per cent, if sustained 
for long periods, had intensified 
inflationary pressures. The banks are, 
in fact, “ flooded with money.” Mr* 
Burns jabbed sharply at the over¬ 
simplifications of some monetarist^, 
speaking of 

the confusion, which sometimes exists 
even in intellectual circles, between a 
shortage of confidence to use abundantly 
/available money and lEjredit, on rl^ qne 
. hai^d) and an actual sl^rtage {^ .inoHey 
, ajrid credit on the other.' " 

F 5 r the first time Mr Buirns was able 
to rfeport that the entire \fedl^l 
Reserve Board now agrees wi^ hiw 
on. tlie need f 9 jr an incomes policy-^ 
tfeat U, for : 

mea^uiea^^hat, aim to improve the 
t-Workings qf Our labour and product 
> . mirkcla so -that upward pressures^ on 
costs and prices will be reduced. 

• The Administration should receive 
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good marks from Mr Bums this week 
for its decision to declare a ** wage 
emergency ” in the construction 
industry, where appeals for voluntary 
wage restraint have failed, and to 
suspend the Davis-Bacon Act. This 
law works to keep wages up by 
requiring rates paid on construction 
which is financed by the federal 
government to be fixed, in effect, at 
the highest union rate in the neigh- 
bourhc^. Over a quarter of all build¬ 
ing could be affected. This is the 
least that the Administration could do 
after all the fuss over construction 
wages but more may follow if no 
voluntary restraints are forthcoming. 
In a notable reversal the Administra¬ 
tion has swallowed its pride and told 
Congress that it no longer opposes 
extension of an expiring Democratic 
measure which gives it the power, so 
far unused, to impose wage and price 
controls. 
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Study now, pay 
later 


For the second year in a row Presi¬ 
dent Nixon is trying to get more money 
for loans to university students. The 
proposals just sent from the White 
House to Congress reflect his philo¬ 
sophy—that students themselves must 
be prepared* to pay for part of the cost 
of their education, that outright grants 
to institutions, rather than to specific 
individuals, are not desirable and that 
the form of assistance should be 
designed to favour the needy. 

If Mr Nixon’s plan were to succeed 
this time instead of dying in Congress 
as it did last year, a national associa¬ 
tion for student loans would be set up. 
It would raise money privately, much 
as the Federal National Mortgage 
Association does, and make it available 
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for university students to borrow 
regardless of their incomes. But those 
students whose family income was 
roughly less than $10,000 a year would 
repay their loans at much lower rates 
of interest than would other students. 
If a student participated in the federal 
government’s existing work-study 
schemes as well, he could expect to 
receive $1,400 a year from the govern¬ 
ment, to be repaid over 20 years. If 
his university were more expensive 
than that, he would be eligible for 
extra loans. There are a great number 
of other sources, particularly the 
universities themselyps, from which 
needy students can receive financial 
aid but these favour the academically 
gifted. What Mr Nixon’s plan would 
do in effect is to raise the basic 
numbers of students who can look to 
the federal government as a source of 
assistance from 1.6 million to nearly 
2.5 million. 

The soaring costs of a college educa¬ 
tion have inspired much bolder 
schemes than the President’s. Yale 
University has adopted a plan allowing 
students to defer payment of a portion 
of their fees for up to 35 years after 
graduation. With Yale’s, yearly charges 
now at $4,400 a year, the deferred 
payment plan seemed the only way to 
ensure that the university remained 
within the reach of middle-income 
groups. New York State is ready to 
embark on two even more unorthodox 
new programmes (modelled in part on 
Britain’s Open University) to give 
people a college degree without requir¬ 
ing their physical attendance at specific 
places. 

But President Nixon’s wish—that no 
qualified student be barred from univer¬ 
sity for lack of money—looks fanciful 
in the light of the great wave of 
increases in charges at universities 
across the country. It is estimated that 
half a million high school graduates do 
not continue their education, not for 
lack of ability but for lack of money. 
Last year the number of applications 
to the better colleges declined drama¬ 
tically. Yet the higher charges, while 
discouraging students, have not covered 
the rise in universities’ cos'ts. Yale 
lost $2 million last year and Princeton 
anticipates a deficit of $5.5 million 
in the coming year. Some smaller 
colleges are (posing down and most 
universities are resorting to ^ various 
austerity measures, from not hirii^ 
replacements for professors who leave 
and postponing new buildings to short¬ 
ening the number of hours that tfic 
library is open and not cutting^ the 
grass so often. 


Over-dollared 

The officials who pubMsh the figures 
on America’s balance of international 
payments can be forgiven for throwing 
up their hands in despair. In 1970 the 
international deficit fell by $3.1 billion 
to $3.9 billion on the liquidity basis, 
which reflects changes in American 
official reserve assets and liquid liabili¬ 
ties to all foreigners. Meanwhile, on 
the official reserve transactions basis, 
which covers only liabilities due to 
.foreign official bodies, a $2.7 billion 
surplus in 1969 was transformed into 
a record $9.8 billion deficit. The 
liquidity basis, plagued by many distor¬ 
tions, is virtually • meaningless ; the 
Department of Commerce suggests 
that beneath the wildly fluctuatang 
figures the underlying liquidity balance 
in 197a Was about $4.5 billion, virtually 
the same as in 1969. 

The “ official ” balance, while also 
imperfect, is more respectable intellec¬ 
tually. The huge increase in the 
deficit on this basis last year was due 
primarily to the sharp drop in interest 
rat» in the United States at a time 
whrii rates' elsewhere remained firm. 
American banks rushed to pay off their 
Eurodollar loans, driving etown returns 
in the Eurodollar market. This, in turn, 
led to foreigners converting their dollars 
into local currencies; as a result, the 
dollar holdings of central banks rose by 
$7.6 billion during the year. 

Nobody expects Mr Nixon to sacrifice 
this year’s economic recovery to reduce 
this deficit. But, by a coincidence, two 
treatises by respected economists (Pro- 
lessors 6o^ried Habcrlcr and Thomas 
' WHlctt for the American Enterprise 
'Institute and Mr Lawrence Krause for 
it the Brookings Institution) have just 


appeared proposing that America 
should give up worrying about its 
international deficit and concentrate on 
keeping its own economy in order. With 
the world on a dollar standard, the 
authors argue that it is now up to 
foreign countries to make the necessary 
adjustments if they do not wish their 
central banks to hold large accumula¬ 
tions of dollars. Meanwhile, the United 
States should dismantle its controls on 
the outflow of capital. The Nixon 
Administration would dearly love to get 
rid of these controls and inside the 
government there is some agreement 
with the arguments for “ benign 
neglect ” of the balance of international 
payments.. But the Administration has 
decided that the controls cannot go 
just while foreign central bankers are 
complaining that they are drowning 
in dollars. 

Balances in international 


pay manta (seasonally adjusted annual rates) 
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Yet another summer is' .almost 
certainly going, to pass without a. starts 
being made on the pipeline which was 
supposed to brin^ 5<x>,ooo barrels of 
oil a day 800 ntiles across Alaska to 
the ice-free port of Valdez by’ 1975 
and 2 Qiillion barrels a day by 1980. 
And the Alaskan winter is too, cold 
for construction work. So the State of 
Alaska will have to wait for the steady 
income' from oil royalties on which 
it has been counting and the oil com¬ 
panies will have to wait to cash in on 
their investment in the sensational 
North Slope. This will be particularly 
trying for the British Petroleum Cor¬ 
poration, since its Complicated arrange¬ 
ments for merging with the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio were based on 
speedy development of this source of 
supply. 

The immediate cause of their dis¬ 
appointment is the new Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr Rogers Morton. He 
has refused to accept a draft report, 
written Ijefore he took over, on the 
potential impact of the pipeline on 
the environment and ecology of 
Alaska. The report concluded that the 
need for additional domestic supplies 
of petroleum was so great^ that the 
security of the United States justified 
the risks entailed in building the pipe¬ 
line and that the damage it would do 
could be reduced to a tolerable level 
by strict regulation. 

These conclusions were not, how¬ 
ever, accepted by critics of the report 
who mobilised in unexpected force at 
the hearings held by Mr Morton last 
week. They included Eskimos who 
prefer their present subsistence life to 
what they believe would be only the 
temporary prosperity of jobs building 



a.vp^Une wbibftr^they argue^vWbuld 
ruih the hunting and fishing,;On which 
they depends A ^ inembcf . of the 
Canadian parliament pointed out that 
the iieport did jiot altow for the likdi^: 
hood of. oil i.t^pUta the coast > of* 
British Columbia if a stream of tanl^rs 
was. plying ftom Valdez to refineries 
on the* treacherous, shores of Puget 
Sound. Nor did the report > attach 
sufficient importance, in the critics* 
opiiiion, to the prevalence of earths 
quakes along the : proposed route of 
the pipeline. 

The report did, however, consider 
in some detail, and rejected, alternative 
means of getting the oil to market— 
submarines, tankers through the North-. 
West Passage, a pipeline across Canada. 
Mr Morton intends, however, to go 
into these again and also into the 
question of how essential it is for the 
United States that the North Slope 
should be developed qqickly. Even if 
he decides in the end—and he has said 
that this will not be for several months, 
at least—that the need for the pipeline 
justifies the unavoidable danger to 
Alaska’s delicately-balanced ecology', 
approval still has to come from other 
governmental agencies. And there are 
two court injunctions against the pipe¬ 
line, brought last year by Indians and 
by conservationists, still outstanding. 
Congress, too, will probably have som^ 
thing to say. 


Filibuster for ever 


The Senators who want to make it 
easier to end a filibuster have been 
caught in an uncomfortable position 
which is proof of their argument, if 
more proof were needed, that the 
Senate*s present rules make it too diffi¬ 
cult to cut off an extended debate. For 
the first time since the rule was niade 
a majority of Senators has sponsored 
a proposal that would reduce the num¬ 
ber of votes needed to end a filibuster 
from two-thirds to three-fifths of those 
present and voting. But a simple 
majority is not enough to see the 
reform through the Senate; ' 

Unl^ Vice President Agnew, whb 
is the president of the Senate;, changes 
his mind and rules thet it can cut off 
a debate on a proposed change to. its 
own rules by .a simple, majority, the 
reformers will have to muster the usual. 
t\yo^thixds vote to end^ filibuster 
which i$ now being staged agaimt the 
pnHX>Sal by a combination of sdtithern 
Demociats and. mid-westerii Republi¬ 
cans. There is Just a faint hope that 
Pre^dent Nixon may come to the 

1 . j V , 1 tv,,' ^ fi'i • ‘ 


re^uck'' 

nifinyof. Ms.-prognunmeti 
filibustering. He does, not 'teiei 

tbis happen «gaiit„i he is 
iog to instruct a stam^hly inoepenclebt! 
Senate in its owp bpsines^ bbUhe>...nu^; 
he .able to persuad*' a> nttn^hAqjt^ 
RepubliGans to join lib^nl'^Deoiocmp' 
in, voting for the‘chhitge.*- ' 'i..; 

' .The sponsors'6f the'bill will. .^ 
again to end the debat^ at dity'hhwi: 
done ttvtee already, but unlen^tbc^ 
can win new support, '.piHrbnpt" by< 
adopting one of the ccmpnishise pfo- 
posals which have been put forward^ it 
looks as though the filibuster will be 
around another two years, But';^|rieatt: 
it is a two-edged'weapon.:in. tbef'past 
few years northern liberals have used 
the filibuster as effectively iii..their, 
crusade against military spending., jand 
the war in Vietnam as the soulhera : 
conservatives . used it in their j 
against civil rights legislation. 


(3M replies 
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The General MotorV Corporation >ha4s ^ 
refused to close down its factories in 
South Africa at the request of the 
Episcopal church. But the company has 
said '‘no” to its shareholders in the 
past and then later made concessions 
to therii. Last year CM fought off an 
attack at its annual generar niecting 
from activists and defeated proposals 
designed to make the. board , xnore 
responsive to the needs of the public. 
But this Campaign GM has been scor¬ 
ing points ever since. 

In its first attempt at pacification 
the corporation estsibirshed a commit¬ 
tee of directors to look into all assets 
of its public policy, such as the impact 
of its cars and factories on the enyiron- 
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mtnori^ groupsi car safety, and the 
protection of the consumer. But critics 
were suspicious that such a body would 
not be impartia]^ enough. Now, with the 
next annual meeting only months 
away, GM has appointed two new 
members to its board ; its first Negro, 
Mr Leon Sullivan—the management 
was questioned closely last year about 
the lack of black directors—and Mr 
Ernest Starkman, who will be res|X)n- 
sible for matters affecting safety and 
the environment. 

These two appointments are designed 
to take the wind out of the sails of 


those who are gathering themselves for 
a new attack on the corporation this 
year. But they may also cause some 
cold draughts in the corridors of GM’s 
power. Mr Starkman is an enthusiastic 
supporter of legislation to prevent air 
pollution and has criticis^ the car 
industry in the past for the slow pace 
at which it has moved to control the 
discharge of dangerous fumes from 
exhaust pipes. Mr Sullivan, a Baptist 
minister fron^ Philadelphia, has excep¬ 
tional experience in training Negroes 
for jobs in industry and in helping diem 
to find better employment. He also sup- 
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por^ Episcopal church’s denoicpi^^ 
for a withdrawal from S<^th / 

The new directors will have thej^ 
work cut out for them. General MotOi^ 
has already run into more technical 
difficulties than it had expected 
trying to meet the stringent standards 
for safety and anti-pollution set by the 
federal government. Although the 
corporation has made considerab^ 
advances in the hiring of Negroes, it 
still has a long way to go. Only 15 per 
cent of its work force is from minority 
groups and it has only a handful of 
black dealers. 


Main Street, Mass. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BOSTON 

When Route 128 opened outside 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1951, people 
scoffed : “It goes nowhere.” But in 
less than ten years this road through 
the woods became as famous as the 
road to Mandalay. Companies which 
developed out of the scientific research 
done at nearby universities, particu¬ 
larly at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and which were expand¬ 
ing to meet the demands of the space 
race and of the Defence Department, 
discovered the new highway and built 
new quarters on its borders. Companies 
begat companies until Route 128, lined 
with modem plants and kboratorias, 
became known as “ the Golden Semi¬ 
circle.” Bat suddenly last autumn some 
of the largest employers along Route 
128 began to announce cuts in work 
forces; scores of smaller firms closed 
down altogether. 

Since October Sylvania Electric Pro¬ 
ducts, Inc., has closed four semi-con¬ 
ductor plants, two of them along Route 
128. The General Electric Company has 
cut the work force at four plants by 
1,000 people' and expects to cut an¬ 
other 400. Honeywell, Inc. has laid off 
300 engineers and research and develop¬ 
ment people. The High Voltage Engin¬ 
eering Company has dropped 2ix>. The 
Itek Co^rit^on has laid off 1,000. 
The Raytheon Company, the 
area's iatgest employer, is cutting per¬ 
sonnel by 4 per cent. Unemployment 
oh Eoute 128 is now up to 8 per cent, 
and . IS expected -to go to ,12 per cent 
very^ shortly. More than 1 million 
. 'ibuait feet of office and factory space 
.'ft'for sale. 

The principal cause of Route 128’s 
slump is ihc same as the cause of its 
xlfie; govemment spending. Dr Albert 
dean < vof^ Boston Collie's 
ap^bl of . h^an^^ which did a 
; study^' ^ ihe Governor of 

MMiachusetts,' diwMei^ed thaifcM- 
' ii underneath it' a 

, mittfement i;|i0blcin. CompdRiSi^that 
afO could 

any idea and go out and sell it, w^o 


didn’t have to know much about 
management and business, all of a 
sudden are being hit. If their market 
dries up, or their customers go, they 
don’t know what to do. 

Certain companies, forewarned by 
earlier defence cuts, have worked at 
diversification. Raytheon, for example, 
has been able to reduce its dependence 
on government contracts from 85 per 
cent in 1964 to 50 per cent today. Some 
businesses have decided that their 
principal customer will always be the 
govemment and have simply retrenched 
to hibernate until things improve. 
“ They’re in a state of shock ” says Dr 
Kelley. Others have been squeezed out 
entirely. 

Wage rises in the United States have 
made electronics manufacturers increas¬ 
ingly vulnerable to competition from 
countries like Japan—an irony, since 
New England had hoped that 
electronics might prove a dependable 
employer. And numerous young 
companies with good ideas have failed 
because, in the recent tight money 
market, they were not able to graduate 
from small to bigger bank loans to 
finance their growth. 

But the picture is not all dark. Only 
last autumn ground was broken for the 
first high-rise bank building on Route 
128, in a industrial park which will 
also house the* famous Leahy Medical 
Clinic from Boston, a hospital and a 
host of shops and other services. The 
building will be the headquarters for 
the Middlesex Bank, the seventh largest 
in Massachusetts, with 26 branch offices. 
Its president, Mr Joseph Healey, went 
ahead with his plans because surveys 
show that the greatest growth in the 
area will come to the north and west 
—between Routes 128 and 495, a new 
semicircular highway 15 miles farther 
to the west. Because of its strategic 
location between Boston and-' die 
burgeoning cities and towns outside it, 
where people prefer to live, Route 12B 
is already attracting brokerage houses 
and medical clinics and officfs. formjprly 


located in downtown Boston. Mr 
Healey foresees major law firms and 
accountants opening branch offices out 
on Route 128. Mr Healey, Dr Kelley 
and others also expect that the govern¬ 
ment’s defence spending in the area 
will eventually swing upwards again. 

If they are to survive until that day, 
however, many of the companies along 
Route 128 must convert to civilian 
markets. It may be easier than they 
think. The Boston College study found 
a surprising number of exciting new 
ideas and potentially important new 
markets for the technical experts along 
Route 128 and elsewhere. Among them 
arc production of prefabrica'ted hous¬ 
ing, medical laboratory equipment and 
facilities, motors to replace internal 
combustion engines, specialised infor¬ 
mation systems, new methods of 
generating power, traffic control instru¬ 
ments and techniques and computers 
and related businesses. 

Now that the money market is 
loosening up, ^entrepreneurship should 
become popular once again and Route 
128 should benefit. Once this happens, 
nearby Route 495 is expected to show 
just as dramatic a growtii as Route 128 
did. “ This is still a high brain-power 
area, of people with tremendous ability 
and good ideas,” says Mr Healey. ** It 
is always going to be a significant part 
of the country. I look on Route 128 as 
Main Street, Massachusetts, forever.** 
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Is your computer unapproachable? 


Now Argus gives instant access to 
commerciai systems. 

Most commercial computer installations today 
carry a lot of useful information. The problem is for 
management and others, to be able to obtain this infor¬ 
mation ^ckly and, often, simultaneously. 

Ferranti display terminals, linked to the main 
computer by an Argus front end processor, provide a 
new solution to this problem. 

In the world of industrial automation, Argus 
control computers already rank first. Several hundred 
systems are currently in operation, controlling nuclear 
power stations, steel xnills, chemical plants and oil 
refineries. Extending the scope of Ar^ computers and 
dis^y terminals to information handling and ^ta retrie¬ 
val is simply a logical development of these systems. 

In the City, for example, Argus is firmly estab¬ 


lished in the business of stockbroking, and in aviation, 
B.O.A.C.’s seat reservation system was one of the first to 
use Argus computers in an information handling role. 
The computer can handle large numbers of different 
speed communication lines, concentrating these into a 
high speed trui^ connection to the central processor. 

Argus can also act as a link between several large 
computers since it can interface to most manufacturers 
machines. 

If you have a data processing installation, it is 
time you woke the sleeping giant within. An Argus com¬ 
puter controlling Ferranti display^ will enable you to 
increase its utilisation and MIjI L>T> A ArnTT 
extend its availability. J? M^J lA r\/\l w X X 

First in Advanced Technology 
Ferranti Limited* Automation Systems Division, 
Wythenshau^, Aiandiester, M22 5LA Tel: 061*428 3644 
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If yoUYe in Ihe martet 
for a computer, 
NCR win now sell you 
£is little as posstt)lei 


NCR announce a new, better deal for 
computer buyers 

It’s called the NCR Selective Services Plan, 
and it’s the most economical way to buy a 
computer 

R means that you buy only the services and 
software that you need, and only when you 
need them 

You could pay up to 20% less for your 
computer, and shll get the basic operating 
system software as well 

What'S more, a support value allowance 
will be given with eac^ computer contract 
(This is a percentage of the price, and 
could be anything up,to £6,50Q) 

But while we’re ibakmg things more 
economical for ybu, we 're not cutting down 
on local support or service 

For example, Mfe’have several hundred 
skilled tec^dans through^t the country 
ready to meet your EDP needs. 


Like the programmers, systems analysts, 
and data processmg executives in our “ ’ 

Systems Programmmg and Services Team As 
well as consultants and technical service 
engineers. 

They’re at your continuous service,^ 

So are the facUities of our trainmg centre 
at Greenford, and soon at regioi^l centres. 

There's a lot more you should know about 
the NCR Selective Services Pl^. 

But basically, it means that when we sell 
you a computer, we sell you as little or as, 
much as you reaQy need, when you need it. 

Ournew Plmiis the moist economic^ 
method of buying and installing a computer. 


g 


understand. 

liie businesslike 
way. 
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i^^ierever action information is needed fast 

- ^minti provide it. 


Only with a close knowledge of the 
problems involved in modem tactical 
war^e can you devise a data and weapon 
control system that will be fully effective. 

Ferranti have such knowledge. 

Their experience of military systems and their 
advanced technology give them the capability to 
design command and control systems that are 
tailored to the exaa requiren^ncs of the user. 



Ferranti capabili^ includes system definition» 
system engineering, hardware, software 
commissioning and trials. Ferranti k^ ahead 
of rapidly changing conditions and requirements. 

Ferranti Limited, Digital Systems Denartmeau 
Bracknell, Berkshire, Rngland, kG 12 IflA* 
.Head OfBcei HoUlnwnod, Laaeashlfa 


FERRANTI 
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Have you ever 
had your computer 
in top gear? 


If you can swear your computer is really Put it in the engineer's office and make 

extended you’re one of a very small minority. use of ICL’s easy on-line programming 

We at ICL think it's a pity. languages like JEAN, then go further with an 

Considering the time and money we've spent advanced graphics system. 

on making advanced applications simple. Put your clerical staff in touch with it 

Considering the continual improvements through on-line terminals for immediate 
in hardware design and manufacture. information retrieval and file up-dating. 

We say: if you want to make the most And when the system looks as though it 

of an ICL computer, spread it around a won’t take any more, exploit the GEORGE 

little. Put it in the manager’s office where he operating system, to further enhance 

can use its power to simulate company HaHaani performance, 
models and evaluate alternative corporate lieu Only when your computer is 

strategies. On a terminal using ICL’b PROSPER I I truly overworked should you start 

software package. LBaMJ thinking about a bigger one. 

f. 

International Computers 

Europe’s world-wide'computer company 
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Behind the glamour 


As a subject, computers exist either in that the computer’s greatest potential situation freely enough, but their 

a fog of technical details or the blinding supposedly lies. As a result business voices do not carry far. The effect is 

glare of futurism. Discussion, when it organisations around the world are curious. While almost everyone in the 

is not carried on entirely in terms of losing hundreds of miHions of dollars computer industry admits there are 

bits and nanoseconds, tends to concen- every year on their computers. This great difficulties in applying computew 

trate on the mind-spinning things is particularly true in the United States to the problems of the leal world, tn 9 

computers arc doing and the even more where more computer have been in general public sees them surrounded 

wonderful things they may do soon, use longer than anywhere el^e. by the soft, warm glow of futurism, 

reflecting the optimism that has always Typically, companies have bought Thisincludesbusinessmen andgovern- 

characterised the industry. The difficul- computers to carry out all, kinds of ment administrators who are potenual 

ties are scarcely mentioned even sophi?icated transactions, only to find first-time customers for cbinputers. 

though news reports occasionally talk they have great difficulty computerising Tliis glow is dimmed every liow and 

about the failure of large computer even the simplest business operations, then when the public rubs up against 

projects, sometimes ending in lawsuits A good part of many expensive compu- computers directly—when a computCT 

between customers and the manufac- ters bought or leased by business fouls up a bank account or a: pay 

turers. Almost everyone acquainted corporations are hardly used at all. ' cheque—but belief in a technolt^idal, 

with computers is uneasily aware of Many senior executives novf regard computer-onentoted fumre is still so 

a gap between their reputation and their computer systems as the worst strong that it usually ndes over these 

performance, but the nature of this investment their companies have ever awkwaid spots. Computed are 

gap is not widely understood. It can made. supposed to take owr umost ®vefy- 

be described in one sentence: Sudi a situation is embarrassing thing someday, are they i^t ? Can this 

Computers can do many marvellous both to computer manufaefurers and perf^t embodiment Of post-1984 really 
things, but actually making.them do their customers, m Wy don’t be inefficient ? • ' , 

such things is more complicated, more speak about it in public at .all or, if Indeed it can. Take the catabgue of 
expensive and .more accident-prone they do, only in the most veiled terms, errors recent encountered by Mr John 

than is generally believed. ^me executives of the serftware and Hoskyns, head of Hoskyns Gioupr one 

Most’ computer projects are'simply service companies which are trying to of Brit;w’s,„.m9St sijiccessfuj., ^f^V(#re 

beyond thecapaWlitiesof most.business capitalise. on the deficiencies,of the companies: I 

omnpanies, although , it .is in husuiess hardware manufacturers talk about the I was tolkmg to soin^e i" » 
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COMPUTERS 
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' ^Americs^ ii|ar CipiUpEny; in'New YpiA.. 

whidi wEi. 'bri^ndly budgeted Set 
$ 300,000 in ^development coets. k bai 
cuireotly them $3 mUMon. k thowt 
no mgOMf m Inct, of being completed, 
and mey •hEye managed to get through 
eight top data procening vice-prendenci 
in leven yean. I talked to number nine, 
and* he was not in very good shape, 
is not an isolated instance. One 
61 the top 100 on Fortune's list of the 
560 largest industrial companies in 
America started computer project after 
Computer project, all of which either 
failed or cost many times the amount 
for which it was originally budgeted. 
According to one of the data processing 
executives who has lived through 
several of the d6b&cles, the company 
has : 

spent more than $500,000 over the 
course of two years attempting to 
standardise accounting and business 
systems so that they could be put on 
computers, and got absolutely 
nowhere ; 

spent $500,000 during the past 
three years in an attempt to develop 
a method of identifying and coding 
common business data used throughout 
the company without being able to 
make substantial progress \ 

run through a long li^ of com¬ 
puter programming projects, costing 
between $100,000 and several million 
dollars each, all failures. 

This is a company whose main 
business is in advanced technologies. 
Its management is sophisticated and 
progressive. The first computer was 
bought in 1958 and the company now 
has more than 500 people working in 
its data processing department. The 
annual data processing budget totals 
more than $10 million, 35 to 40 per 
cent of it for hardware and installa¬ 
tions. The rest, in one form or another, 
goes for people, most of whom work 
on systems analysis and programming. 

A revered Wall Street finan¬ 
cial institution recently found 
it was spending $ifoo,ooo a year for use¬ 
less computer reports. Another Wall 
Street firm was obliged a few years ago 
to write off several million dollars owed 
^o it by various customers because its 
computer system had hopelessly con¬ 
fused the accounts. Nearer home, one 
of the London merchant banks now 
finds it is tl^e owner of a computer 
system completely unsuited to its needs. 
&^far it has not had the courage to 
Krkp the systerh, and is now ordering 

^ -- . 

''thii' survey was vwlttsit by Dan 

Sn^. 



Hoskyns : the milk, not the cow 


a second system to do the work the first 
one was bought to do. These situations 
are bad enough but at a large multi¬ 
national corporation, dominant in its 
industry, computers are running wild. 

This company is divided into 25 profit 
centres, each of which has its own 
computer system. Each of the centres 
is writing its own applications 
programmes for operations that are 
common to them all—payroll, billing, 
accounting and so forth. None of the 
programmes is compatible with the 
programmes written in other centres, 
that is, they cannot be used on other 
computers, programmes cost of the 
order of $250,000 each to prepare and 
most of them cause so much difficulty 
that a long time passes before any one 
of them is actually put on a computer. 
This means the Computers are under¬ 
employed, a fact well known by the 
managers and sub-managers in the 
various profit centres. Filled with 
notions of the fantastic things 
computers can do, they press the data 
processing department for further 
computer applications. The data pro¬ 
cessing department, stuck with the 
computer mystique, has a hard time 
refusing. The trickle of applications 
programmes actually reaching the 
computer is hardly increasing, yet, 
thanks to the growing number of new 
projects, the budget for programming 
is rising by 30 per cent a year. 

Some companies are discovering 
hidden hazards even when they think 
their computer installations are running 
well. One of the largest non-manufac¬ 
turing companies in America now finds 
itself forced to spend $6.5 million 
converting programmes written for 
second-generation (transistor-based) 
computers to programmes for third** 
generatiun (micro-circuit) machines, 


as.todAy’s comf^xv luo^calfedi.Second- 
geheration computens became obsoles¬ 
cent in the Ifiid-igfios but the company 
avoided conversion partly because of 
thE co$t and partly b^use the second^ 
generation programmes, after hard 
battles. Worked tolerably well. Convert¬ 
ing tp^ third-generation programmes 
wm give the company greater flexibility 
in certain operations but otherwise it 
will notliing for its additional 
outlay- However, the management 
feels forced to convert since it fears 
the giant among computer«manufac¬ 
turers, International Business 
Machines, will not support the second- 
generation installations much longer. 
The company is a heavy user of IBM 
machines, yet the assistant vice- 
president now in charge of data 
processing says he is “ thoroughly and 
continuously disappointed with the 
level of support we get from IBM.*’ A 
look of weariness passes over his face. 
We brought an RCA machine in for 
a while. We got some action from IBM 
then, but the other computer manufac¬ 
turers aren’t any better. Nor are the 
software houses and consultants on 
which we spend $700,000 a year. We 
have a parade of experts through here 
and maybe one out of ten is any help. 
But things may be looking up. We are 
finally learning how to use the third- 
generation machines. Theoretically, wc 
^ould be able to get 15 or 20 jo^ on 
these machines. We actually get four- 
and-a-half, but four-and-a-half is good. 
Among users his attitude is untypical 
only in its candour, although much the 
same view was reflected in a British 
report, published in January, called 
“ Computers in General Govemiment 
Ten Years Ahead.” The two civil ser¬ 
vants and the computer consultant 
who carried out the study wrote : 

In the almost unanimous opinion of 
[government] departments they [the 
failings] stem also from poor technical 
support from, and over-enthusiastic sales- 
manflliip by, the computer manufacturers. 
While some users acknowledge good 
maintenance facilities and, at least in 
the recent past, adequate software sup¬ 
port, a majority of departments com¬ 
plain that the manufacturers have 
underestimated difficulties and made 
extravagant and sometimes misleading 
claims for both hardware and software. 
The Government is by far the largest 
single buyer of computers in Britain. 
If it receives such jjoor service, one 
wonders what the truly small user must 
put up with. ^ 

The list of large, unsuccessful com¬ 
puter projects is seemingly endless. 
There are executives in the computer 
iildustry who say 90 per cent of business 
companies are disamK>inted with their 
computer systems. lUs is probably on 
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careful 


We’re used to dose scrutiny. Even so, the 
thorotighness with which the Home Office 
turned us over—to find the right computer for 
their £16 million nationwide police network- 
left us a little breathless. 

But it was all the more rewarding when 
they decickd to add their nameato the list of 
other discerning Burroughs computer users. 
May we present our case to you? 
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the hi^h side, but^t least 40 or 50 per 
cent of compailies are disillusioned, and 
perhaps 10 or 20 per <^ent consider 
their computer projects outright 
disasters. 

Just the same, many of the things 
computers already do are amazing 
enough to justify the gee-whiz fone 
with which people speak of them. The 
things computers will do in not too 
many years also justify much of the 
blue sky enthusiasm of the computer 
industry. It is not the purpose of this 
survey to question the unquestionable : 
that computers are valuable pieces of 
machinery which when properly used 
may do much to upgrade the quality of 
modern life (although they can degrade 
it in some ways too if nations do not 


pass appropriate legialarion tb prevent 
computers being used to invade the 
privacy of individuals-^ possibility 
that will be with us much sooner than 
most people tthihk). 

The following articles set out rather 
to describe the situation as it now 
affects the industry and its main custo¬ 
mer : the business user. The industry, 
for all its fast growth, is still in its 
infancy and the problems of the present 
are going to do much to shape its 
future. Beyond that, the survey hopes 
to offer some guidance to those readers 
who are potential customers for 
computers. It is bad enough that so 
many mistakes have been made. It 
would be worse if they are needlessly 
repeated. 


Overselling and overbuying 


The surprising thing is that so many 
simple miscalculations could have been 
made by an industry whose worldwide 
sales now total an estimated $12,500 
million (£5,200 million) a year and 
which many observers claim will soon 
be larger than any other industry. In 
the industry itself, most of the trouble 
sten^^ from the fact that in the 1960s 
two types of men came tb dominate 
most computer companies. These were 
the electronic engineers and the sales¬ 
men. 

The electronics men naturally were 
most interested in electronics and it 
is because of them that so many 
advances were made in computer hard¬ 
ware during the past decade. In a way, 
the electronics engineers have done 
their job too well. The machines they 
produce have far outstripped man’s 
ability to use them. However, it has 
only been in the past year or two that 
this has been grasped by a significant 
number of people in the industry. Even 
today, a good part of the industry 
prefers to regard the computer as a 
stand-alone piece of machinery that 
can be sold much like any other pro¬ 
duct, say, an office calculating machine 
or the kind of punch-card equipment 
that was the mainstay of many com¬ 
panies before they began selling 
computers. The trouble with this view 
is that the computer is not an ordinary 
machine. 

The best explanation of* the 
difference between it and all previous 
types of machinery is the one coined by 
Mr Isaac L. Auerbach, president of 
Auerbach corporations and a leading 
commentator on the industry. He Says: 

*' Almost all other machines weie 


invented to do something when 
switched on. Unless a computer has 
been instructed what to do through its 
programme, the only thing it does 
when switched on is to make a little 
heat and a very little light.” It follows 
that computer companies should not be 
thinking in terms of selling a product, 
but of selling a service. Here is the 
analogy Mr John Hoskyns favours : 

. . . the chief executive has reached 
the point where he wants the milk, 
not the cow. By the cow I mean 
computer, people and problem. And 
what he is really saying is, I would 
like someone to take ffie cow away 
and Stan delivering the milk on 
Monday. 

But the philosophy of the cow is 
persistent. Starting with IBM last 


June; most of the major computer 
manufacturers have receaidy iriUroiluce^ 
new Gomputer systems. Evm at this 
late date most of the sales: xbaterial 
stresses the design and arigtneeriiig 
aspects, rather than the potential use 
the customer could imdce of the 
machine. Take, for instance, an ]BM«- 
UK release, referring to higher pio- 
cessing performance and greater 
information storage capacities hi rela¬ 
tion to cost which was acconqpanied by 
a technical sheet whkh added such 
nuggerts as: ” The Monolithic Ghijps 
us^ in the Model 155, are 80 mib 
(thousandths of an inch square)^ oper¬ 
ate at speeds ranging from six to eight 
nanoseconds (billionths of a second) 
and contain from two to eight 
complete circuits.” There were only 
oblique statements as to how pt 
this might help the customci^. It all 
sounded like IBM’s electronics 
engineers writing to impress othw 
electronics engineers. Other manufac¬ 
turers do much the same. 

The salesman the other dominant 
figure in the industry and the man 
who has to shift the machines,, has 
until recently been encourage by most 
manufacturers to be a quipiK-dose 
artist. With computer sales growing, by 
vast spurts during the igScM salesmen 
were offered incentives through their 
pay structure to concentrate on win¬ 
ning new customers rather than 
servicing old ones. For his high- 
pressure tactics, the computer salesman 
has always been handsomely rewarded, 
even to^y when the emphasis is 
shifting towards keeping present 
customers happy. In the Umted States^ 
a computer salesman todisy typically 
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'WiH earn between $15,000 and $18,000 
in his first year, which, if he is any 
good, should sw^ to between $20,000 
and $35,000 year .while a few 
super-eaksmen make in excess of 
$5o>ooo. 

With such rewards on offer, the 
salesmen push hard. Today, some 
companies claim they will not sell a 
computer to a customer unless it is 
suitable for the job. Few salesmen 
would claim they were constrained by 
such niceties in the early and middle 
1960s. “ We had a saying,” says a 
former computer salesman, ” that 
selling and installing are two different 
things. But don't despair. The industry 
is now delivering the systems I was 
promising in i9te.” 

The surprising thing is thait so many 
•reputedly hard-headed businessmen 
were so easily persuaded to part with 
large sums of money for a machine 
they knew little about. But die sales¬ 
men always had spectacular success 
stories to talk about. The American 
moon shots depended from start to 
finish on the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency’s computers, and there 
are plenty of other examples the 
salesmen could quote. For a long time, 
computers have kept track of every 


QOMPUTBRS 

civil and military aircraft flying over 
the United States* Without computers, 
banks would no longer be able to 
keep up with the flow of paper through 
their institutions (that might, of 
course, lead them to simplify the paper¬ 
work). Airlines all keep up with 
reservations in a way that woidd ha^ve 
been impossible for human traffic 
clerks to do. With ithis going pn 
around them, once the first businessmen 
had deckled to take the plunge, all 
companies concerned with promoting a 
progressive image felt they could not 
afford to be seen without a computer. 

A few top executives had read books 
and taken courses on the essentiak of 
computing—which (see page xiv) are 
not all ffiat difficidt to grasp once 
you know the approach to take—but 
they were in a distinct minority. 
Indeed, to the senior business executive 
who has built his career on niastering, 
for example, the ins and outs of the 
steel industry, there was little joy in 
the prospect of tackling what looked 
like a fearscmiely complicated subject. 

So, to a degree that would shock 
observers unused to the actual workings 
of business corporations, responsibility 
for taking decisions on whether to buy 
a computer, and if so what kind, was 


Glossary 

^plications programmiiig packages---Generalised progranmies dealing wkh a 
particular function or operation—for instance, payroll, invoicing or mode control 
—but meeting the needs of a wide range of computer users. 

Bk—a binary digit, either o or 1 , corresponding to the on or off condition of the 
elcotronic components that make up a computer. Computers automatically 
translate alphabetic or numerical infoimation into a binary code but there is 
rarely any reason for a layman to worry about it. 

fiat circular plate oq which data can be stored magnetically. 

/Htedwara^thCt equipment, mostly electronic and electro-mechanical 

(bvices, %mt make up a t^mputer system. 

LairgMpila. iulegiated dreuits—tiny chips of material containing hundreda 
lfiect|XMue circuiti. They are the latest in the family of electronic components th^ 
'Staited yitljl; the transistor, a soKd chip equivalent to an electronic valve, and 

^ containii^ one electronic circuit. 

technique allowing a computer to handle two or nifim. 
simultaneously. A y 

Wriiiis eeon d—o^ of a second. 

Opmting systenoK-a se*' df programmes, usually writtw by the computer ^ 
omutaeturer, thet supervism fne computers own' mtemal cq^dons. 

set coded imtruetioiis > direct a to pmfbrtn mV 

yemt^.set of oimridons. ■; 

term has sev^ mebii^. In ks 

4lhyfr prdipraim by 'ilk k most 

tpftdr wd to qyhule all kinds cf prograSoStmii. it ^ M b^der meard^ still. 
^ iWSirtte, ” #ftware and services Indfisi^;* wU^ ri^ to dH ndn^dware 
of the computer Industry, ia often 


^ wAiipuw » wwa ^ iunmy ; uw soivwarc 
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pushed down the chain of .con^nwdT-- 
4S|ually way down. ’ Most oft^ . the 
man on whom it came to rest was the 
manager of the data prot^ing 
department and he tended to be a 
computer specialist, probably a lormer 
programmer or systems analyst, rather 
than an executive with broad business 
experience. His interest was computers, 
for their sweet electronic selves, rather 
than how the company might best use 
them. 

Usually he wanted bigger and more 
expensive models, and for'a long time 
his requests were rubber-stamped by 
the boardroom. The data pvxKessing 
manager also was the man who 
decid^ what the company was going 
to computerise. Not surprisingly, he 
tended to initiate projects that were 
interesting in computer terms rather 
than projects that would most help his 
company. As a type, the data process¬ 
ing mana^rs of the 1960s also tended 
to overestimate both their own abilities 
and that of their staffs. Many data 
processing departments began delving 
into aspects of the computer they 
would have been wise to avoid. 

Perhaps the unhappiest experiences 
occurred at those companies which 
modified the so-callecf operating 
systems of their computers. These 
are the ” housekeeping ” programmes 
in a third-generation computer 
that mastermind all the cither 
operations, such as multi-programming, 
which allows the computer to 
handle simultaneously or in an 
interleaved fashion two or mofre jobs 
at once, an ability crucial to the 
economic operation of powerful 
machines. The operating system is 
probably the most complex part of a 
computer—^at least, there are probably 
fewer people in the world who under¬ 
stand it than understand other aspects 
of the machine. Once an operating sys¬ 
tem has been tampered with the user 
may find it difficult to return the com¬ 
puter to its original state and impossible 
to incorporate the modifications peri¬ 
odically released by manufacturers. The 
user can suddenly find himself alone 
on a limb ditruggling to get his expen¬ 
sive computer working again, and with 
no one prepared to help him. 

By this time many users have learned 
not to fool with operating systems and 
the old type of data processing 
m^nag^r is h^ing replaced by 
executives who can see the computer 
def^itment in the perspective of the 
entire company, Sometimes the new 
de^ pnKessing inanagers haye a back- 
in €onq>uter8, sometimes they 
qO not* A go^ administrator who 
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knows little aboi^t computers can be 
the beft for tbeyjjc^ :becat^ 

for the fillet' ti^ in tli^r lives thb 
computer spe^tsUsts in ^ the data 
proce^ing dep^itn^nt under him are 
forced to explain what they are .trying 
to dd Tins include s^ng the 
computer in the same terms any 
other capital ihvesttnenu 
In many companies the first such 
confrontation between the computer 
specialists and gener^ management 
occurred when the specialists asked 
fdr funds to convert second-genemtioh 
programmes to the third generation. 
For the first time since the installation 
of the computer, general management 


was faced with a decision that it 
could understand*^ ^What will the tom- 
pany get out of it, they demarided. 
They were appalled to learn that the 
answer was nothing except more speed 
and slightly more flexibility. Where the 
second-generation programmes were 
working well, many managements said 
no to conversion. Having said no to 
the data processing manager for the 
first time, corporations then began 
taking a closer look at his o^er 
•requests, too. In some cases they began 
replacing the data processing man¬ 
ager : a company on its ninth data 
processing vice-president is by no 
means unusual. 


Soft footing in software 


While the salesmen were selling hard 
in the 1960s and the electronics 
engineers were doing with great 
energy all the abstruse things electronics 
engineers do, no one except the juniors 
fairly far down the line was paying 
much attention to the methodology 
that links the computer to the problems 
of the real world, namely the pro¬ 
gramming. These are simply the 
instructions, usually carried on 
puilched cards or magnetic' tape, that 
tell the computer precisely and in 
great detail what to do. But many 
people in the industry argue that 
programming is scarcely a science yet. 
In one famous 'instance at a large 
American software house, 25 pro¬ 
grammers were all given the same 
relatively easy 'task to programme. 
They came up with 25 different 
programmes. 

To be fair, there has also been much 
confusion about the way programmers 
themselves have been employed. During 
the 1960s, with the computer popula¬ 
tion increasing exponentially, as the 
fancy writers say, there were generous 
amounts of money available to 
carry out most programming projects 
but too few programmers. P] o- 
granuners were for a time the most 
pampered and spoiled group of 
employees anywhere in industi^. A 
single sharp word could send any one 
of them flying out the door to another 
job, usually at a substantial increase in 
pay. Many companies had tumover 
rates among prograinmers of 30 per 
cent a year or more. 

They worked as loners even within 
data processing departments. If a pro¬ 
grammer had an idea that involved 
changing the specifications laid down 
by the systems analysts he would often 


go ahead and make it regardless. At 
most, he might seek the casual approval 
of his immediate superior. Some pro¬ 
grammers would then spend months 
working on an idea they first thought 
up as a short cut. Rarely were they 
required to write down the steps they 
had taken to arrive at their solutions, 
and when a programmer left a project 
in mid-stream his work often had to 
be scrapped and started again from 
scratch. Sometimes the situation was 
worse—the new man would have to 
spend months unravelling what the old 
programmer had done before any 
further progress could be made. In the 
past year or two, organisations employ- 
ing programmers have begun to disci¬ 
pline them more tightly, but procedures 
are by no means universal yet. 

Where there are controls, documen¬ 
tation is taken seriously and a pro¬ 
grammer is required to write down 
every step of his computations. Pro¬ 
grammers can no longer make changes 
that would affect specifications or 
another programmer’s work without 
clearance, not just from an immediate 



Magnetic tape: tatting the computer what 
to do 


superior l^ut usually fixHn a rtgripwiag 
^rd ihit in tb 

judge whether the change is wofih tl^ 
trouble, it will cause evexypue eM. 

Rapid changes in computer lu^waiie 
have not help^ efficient pr ogra mm ing. 
These occur^ with such speed in 
ig6os that expemnee nixied on one 
j<^ ustiaHy was little on the next. 

In most fields "stand on the 

shoulders of the people who heye gone 
before you,” says one computer execu¬ 
tive. In prog^uxuning, you stand on 
their toes.” 

The whims of top management could 
also complicate life. Since most mana¬ 
gers diid not understand cbmptiterS, 
they tended to let the data jprocessii^ 
department work in isolatu^ whicii 
sometimes meant they woihed in ignor¬ 
ance of what was happening in the 
rest of the business. Programmers some- 
times laboured to computerise the 
operations of a company’s division only 
to find one morning that the division 
no longer existed : it had been meiged 
with another. There is also a certain 
reluctance on the part of many execu¬ 
tives to adapt their methods to help 
the programmers. Even whhin the same 
company, division or, even depart¬ 
ment, many seemingly standardised 
systems turn out on examination to be 
anything but standard. One data pro¬ 
cessing department spent more than 
$500,000 fulfilling the seemingly sim¬ 
plest of requests, that the computer 
compare the sales of three divisions. 
No one realised that ** sales ” meant 
widely different things in each division. 
In one they included shipping charges 
and other costs, in the others they did 
not 

The freewheeling instincts, of pro^ 
grammers have b^n encouraged by 
the ease with which they cotud and 
still can raise capital to start their own 
companies. Two or three programmeni 
with an original idea or a special 
expertise need little launching capital 
anyhow since most of their resources 
lie within the skulls of the founders^ 
Such skill can be rented, usually on d 
cost-plus basis, to langer organisations 
which then sub-contraot the develop¬ 
ment of small programmes or parts of 
larger p]t>grammes to them. This 
frequently inoreaicd the adminkteative 
problems for the people running the 
project, of which the sdb-contzaet was 
a part. Project leaden could be faced 
with managing their own people plus 
a half dosen Or dozen outside gimps 
from separate software houses,; i^U of 
whom .might dis^ree oq 4 eta&. Par- 
ticidarly in America, times yrirt flush in 
the computer industry for so tong that 
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Coming to ierms with the computer 


How can 11 understand computers ? ” 
Or, sceptically, '* Gan I understand 
computers ? Or even : *' Don’t talk 
to me about computers—I don’t 
undentand them.” 

.These are what most people say—or 
think—when the subject of computers 
comes up. So—can you understand 
conmuters ? 

The simple answer, unfortunately, is 
no. This is a point to keep firmly in 
mind because a lot of people associated 
with the computer industry like to claim 
they can teach anyone all about com¬ 
puters, one, two, three, just like that. 
If you put too much stock in their 
easy but limited explanations you may 
feel terribly bright for a while, but at 
some point you are likely to experience a 
sinking sensation, probably when you 
happen upon any one of a thousand 
things connected with computers that 
were never mentioned in your instant- 
computer course. 

The present-day computer depends 
upon a number of complex technologies 
and it is doubtful if more than a 
handful of people in the world fully 
understand all of them. On the hardware 
side, it requires considerable stVkdy just 
to grasp how the electronic circuitry 
shuttles electrons around to accomplish 
its tasks. It would take a good under¬ 
standing of physics and chemistry to see 
how these circuits can be designed into 
small chips of solid material. Magnetic 
tape, on which much data is stored, is 
a separate technology. The delicate 
recording heads that read and write the 
data on the tape niake up vet another 
specialisation. On the programming 
side, thh master programmes in today’s 
computers are ' themselves beyond all 
but a few experts. These progranunes 
translate the programming languages in 
which ordinary programmers work into 
a machine code that the computer can 
understand and which can look some¬ 
thing like this : 

YQT47 

YT432 

VZ9Z3 

HQT47 

ST 43 f 

LZ9Z3 

F24Z2 

22422 

I 1044 

Most profesrioiia] programmen do 
not understand thiif sbri of thing for the 
good reason tha^t instructions are ^ 
usually represented '^in symbols mOch 
closer to ordinary language. 

The difficult^r in mastering com¬ 
puters hardly explains* the hands-ofi r 
attitude most people hold tpwaid them. 
How n^y p^pie feeji inliibited when 
they tiirii on a light bulb ? Vet what do . 
they' know about the generation of 
de^llljity ? What happens when the 


current gets into the bulb? Few 
television viewers know anything about 
the cathode ray tube that makes 
television possible and they care less. 
Few people even undentand the woik- 
ings of simple devices such as the 
ballpoint pen or the zipper. Yet few of 
them feel their ignorance puts them at 
a disadvantage, or prevents them from 
using and exploiting these things as 
they do when faced with computen. 

Part of the trouble rests with the 
myst^ue surrounding- computers and 
with the fear many people have that 
ultimately they will be replaced by 
these faceless machines. Fantasies are 
built up about computers taking over 
the world, which one computer expert 
punctures by saying that, if threatened, 
she would simply pull out the electric 
plug leading to the machine. Un¬ 
recognised, though, are the problems 
caused by the fact that computers 
produce no end-product, only data or 
information that must be relevant to a 
separate process or situation if they are 
to be of use. So, the main question for 
everyone but the professionals should 
not be : Can 1 understand computen ? 
It should be : When are computers 
useful ? 

The essential starting point is some 
idea of what can be put on computers. 
You might say any procedure can be 
computerised that is fully and precisely 
understood. The trouble here is that 
without additional work by systems 
analysts, almost no procedure of any 
complexity is understood fully and 
precisely enough to satisfy the require¬ 
ments of present-day computers, which 
far from being the super-brains of 
science fiction arc niore like super-fast 
morons with big memories. Before they 
can cany out any procedure, they must 
be given step-by-step instructions and 
the absence of a single step can 
endanger the whole operation. Nor can 
a computer recognise its own mistake 
unless a programme is written for just 
that purpose. It has no common sense 
to tell it that to qjiahc out a pay cheque 
fot million is^ftbsurd ana computen 
without adequate control programmes 
Imve paid out such cheques and made 
other blundcn that would never slip. 
by a human being. Foreaeeii^ every 
hitch that might arise c^ be time^^' 
consuming and fivstratingt. pcis 

haps explains wby one . ni^t 
ptograimner fired bid|^ mto^ a 

computer^ , v.C 'V' 

, Smee depiiled'^khid ot tjnstmerions^ 
the compter needs tkrely 

c^putier, jmgnpnikrinf^^^^^ 

bpoause ^aq one ^ 
enough to; need^ ai^ . 

ibch proji^ % 

time and effbit wllf have to be “ 
pended thaii has ' b<^ budgeted for 



Y§s, it is as compHeatad as it iooks 

This is hazardous enough but at any 
point the systems analysts and pro¬ 
grammers may also discover there are 
elements of human judgment involved 
in the procedure that cannot be 
computerised at all. This problem some¬ 
times goes beyond the technical. Man¬ 
agers and other experts fearful of being 
replaced by the computer may withhold 
vital information from the computer 
men, making sure that their special 
knowledge remains in their own hands. 

Given these problems it is clear why 
many seemingly difficult computer 
projects involving various scientific 
and engineering procedures are actually 
relatively easy to computerise : the 
procedures are precisely understood 
before computerisation and in fact may 
already exist in mathematical formulae. 
On the other hand, a seemingly much 
simpler project closer to human or 
organisational foibles may be difficult 
or impossible to computerise. 

Reliable advice on computers is easy 
to come by in the many competent 
books that now exist on the subject 
(from the results obtained by many 
business corporations one can only 
infer that this is among the most 
neglected literature in prtnt]|. The bookis, 
written by computer men rather than 
writers, share a certain dryness but a 
number of them are clear and well-' 
organised. Two particularly good ones 
art ** Management Planning for Data 
pTQcessi|ig ” by Dick H. • Brandon 
(published by his own Brandon/ 
Systems Press Inc,, Princeton, New 
Jersey, USA) and " The Use of Com¬ 
puters in Business Organizations ” by 
Frederic G. Withjpgton (Addison- 
Wesley Publishing Company). Good 
descriptions .of interesting computer 
applications pan be found in the 
Novesober, 1970, issue of the National 
Cfe,graphic Magazine, Behold the 
Coniputer Revolution.” 
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It was only the other day tliat ^lA’s Softwaji^ sai^ 





ICS amazinq how mav people 
will needlessly spejid 
thousands on Duys^acoR^i 




\ 


As Hardware pointed out, 
there aren’t maity Companies who 
can afford a Computer his size 
-he’s a 66oa5and cost SI A 
well over ^2 million. 


Expertise just smiled knowingly. After all, he 
represents the combined experience of over 140 SI A staff. 
Between them they came to the conclusion that 
too many people buy computers for the wrong reasons; 


It’s worth noting that research shows that 
80".. of Company Computers are either working under 
capacity or are misused completely. 

If your Company has a problem which could be solved 
by d computer, it could be better to ring SIA first. 

It could avoid all those meetings with experts who 
decide that a certain computer meets your needs-or does it? 

It could mean that your problem is being solved by 
SIA’s family within a week—rather than waiting six months to 
two years for delivery. 

It could avoid having to employ very expensive computer staff 
to make sure it doesn’t just sit there coddled in an air-conditioned 
room-costing, as Hardware reminded us, as much as £$ a sq. ft. 

It could avoid departmental heads fighting over whose turn it is. 

We think any one of these reasons good enough to use the 
SIA fiunily. It is more than likely that Software or Expertise have 
solv^ problem already. 

So, before getting involved with all the problems of buying 
a Computer, why not ring Mr. Ron Daniels, on 01-730 4544, 
to S(e<^if‘the family’ can’t save your Company a few thousand. [So 

- To find out mdre’alyjut SIA’r family Tint? Bifl Munkcr at 01-730 4544 

iilA ivat 23 Bclpravc Street, London SWI, and in Pans and Brussels Members of Metni International 
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The fingers 


Long fingers are a sign of patience, and 
love of detail; short fingers indicate impatience 
and reliance on intuition. 

Thick fingers have a taste for "worldy 
pleasures” and luxury, whilst thin fingers tend 
to be more removed from the world, more 
"idealistic”. Knotty fingers, as I observed 
earlier, confer exactness of method to under¬ 
standing, whilst smooth fingers suggest a 
highly developed intuitive ability. 

From "The book of the hand”, by Fred Gettings 


That is the wonder of human hands. 

They are all different and yet, are created alike. 

They all speak different languages. 

They all reflect different characters, tempera¬ 
ments, customs and environments. 

But they are created alike. 

Then shouldn't they all be able to accomplish 
just as much and do just as well—if they were just given 
the same opportunities? 

There you have the big Idea behind Addo. 

Almost 30 years ago, we designed a keyboard 
to suit all human hands. 

It became the renowned symmetrical keyboard. 

It is adapted to the hand’s unique capacity to 
work quickly and accurately. 

We have improved it during successive years 
but we have never changed the basic principle. 

There are simple and sophisticated Addo 
machines in 130 different countries of the world 
but they all have the same keyboard. 

It is adapted to humans, whoever they may be 
and wherever they may live. 

They can accomplish the same amount, if they 
are just given the same opportunity. . .. 



Malmo Sweden 

Addo House. 85 Great North Road, Hatfield, Herts, Hatfield 63511. Sales and service in 130 countries. 


Programmable, two-regltter 

shuttle-carriage machine 

for data reeofding 

with optical character recognition. 
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OOMPUTBRS 


with a Ikde hick Jimdt' 
complies could quickly become 
oiganmtioiM employing hun- 

dm people^ aiH of whom might be 
rented out in small groups to work 
on differem projects. The trouble was 
that the huri^ them '*body shops” 
grew, Hhe less control they in turn had 
over their own people. As more and 
more piKigranm stait^ their own 
compania, pzice ocanpetiition set in, 
especially in America after the begin¬ 
ning of the mini-recesslion. But every- 
wliere in the p^t few years “body 
shops” have failed or merged wi^ 
great rapidity, adding further instabil- 
iity to an alre^y unstable situation. 

The technical defidences of pro¬ 
gramming are, if anything, more 
serious than these administrative ones. 


The computer populetion 


Cumulative totals 






Spivai.'EDa fiyropa Raport and Jtpm aaetioniaCB iw pma f CD 


Most people who think seriously at all 
about where the computer industry is 
going agree that soineliow a br^- 
through must be made in the next few 
years if computers are going to fulfil 
the, soaring sales curves optknisticaily 
predicted for them. Some profess to 
have no idea where the breakthrough 
might come ; others think it is already 
being made through a technique c^led 
modular programming. The trbuhle| 
with most progtamining today m thatl 
almost every ^-routine ot group of 
instructions ki every programme is 
designed from scratch. In aunost every 
other braiKh of eij^eering the, 
designer of a new system cm make use’ 
of many sub^systems and components 
already in existence, from nuts and 
bolts to gear boxes and electronic cir¬ 
cuits. His job is made significaiitly 
easier if these sub-systems and compo¬ 
nents are designed to intesface mMi 
each other. If die designer could not 
use. standardised components already 
in existence, far fewer things, in this 
world would ever get buih. 

Modular programming represents the 
attempt to develop common compo¬ 
nents and sub-systems for computer 
progranmiers so that pmgraipmes can 
be carried out not only much more 
quickly and cheaply but. jdso more 
reliably. At present, a gireat d^I of 
time and money must 'be ifesting 

ahd r^oving iht "bugs” from every 
programme of any complexity at-'kll. 
Testing and debugging are so dUBbult- 
—^mainly because the a rn a n genfient of 
the noLny thousands of instructions is 
all new—<that it is the raire programme 
that is handed over to die customer, 
oompletdy trouble-free. Tlie .level of 
efliciency is usually good enough.: for 
most purposes but sometipm , the, 
remaining bugs cause losses , on a 
spectacular ^ s<^e. An undetected 
computer deficiency disabled the $18.5 
million Mariner I spacecraft a few 
years ago so that irotead of fiyihg to 
Venus it went into a wildly elliptical 
mbit around the sun. Most bugs do not 
cause that much damage but they, can, 
complicate a computer Customer's Ufe 
for a long time., 

Many companieB in the industry are 
developing their own brand of moduW 
programming and for ten years’ there 
was an important effort, 'under^ Che 
sponsorship ot the Ameriesur Air Ftnce,. 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech-, 
ntdogy, the home ot many past 
puter developments. Many of the tejun. 
that carried out the Air Force work 
has now left MIT to form Softech Inc. 
in Waltham, Massachusetts, and many 
observers think this company, will have^ 





a big impact on the industry^ in tlMl' 
next few yean. If nxidular 
ming is ^ godsend hs sia|i6i1i4lfn 
f-laim, then the next step shtwld be tn 
persuade the industry as a wh(de .tp 
draw ijq> standard oon^ponenl, ahd'eub> 
routiti^ aldiooi^ this would proiNiUy 
take' yean sinoe every mantmittuRr 
and software houae oow he eapecited 
to fight for its own prt ideaat. muoit 
the way everyone in die induatry foiqihit 
the eaitabfalunent of today’s romnawii 
software hmguages. 

Howevet, nHodular pragiMunink baa 
its oritks.:Thcy say this approddllooha 
fine on paper hut Much mote baab 
work on programing oiuat be done 
before anything like this can work. 
The drawback ’ to Modular piogitUM 
ming, they stiyi h inefiBciency.’ ‘Pro¬ 
grammes eonstnioted this way usa tiq»> 
much more expennve computer tme 
than programmes constructed in die 
usiod ways. In Odier woods, it ia difil*. 
cult to design progiamming components- 
and sub4]^«ema that work tolenUy 
weU in all situatiois. When a deu^ut^. 
finds his mxidulady-oooistiuc»Bd'-pfO- 
g^eamme n too expensive to optn^ fae> 
has but'OtK cht^ce t to braak the inteiK- 
faces between the atandard oosnpontats;' 

Doing ao usually saves oom^iuter tune; 
(by reducing the nunher of inatruodnqr. 
in the pragraimne) and s^- thaikuiilM' 
argue, modutar progmmming may 
.as weH not have been used -m the BMt 
jdace. The defendew of i t podul ar pro- 
gnunming aay dw taohniqae can be 
made to won better than this but 
some irf them admit diCioritiis have a 
point.'. However, they say this approech 
wouM be ao vahirtde -to the onBnaiy 
conqniter uaer that it would be wra 
vrorth some bat computer time. 

there is other woik being done in 
progyehinring that mig^t tove>bfbftd 
impficaitions, bfony organiaasSont ailr' 
woridogr on ao^aOed higiv>l^ 'p^ 
gmmmmg languagea and k -wend* 
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COMPUTER.S 


probably be the advent of of these 
that would sigml the birth of a new 
computer genen^tlbll since nlbs^t people 
in. the industry sigree that all likely 
ad^WKes in haidware in the near 
future—^en the ones spoken of 
ktiiost. enfUhusiastically, such as laser 
memorie^-AiriU have only a minor 
^ect on the induatry’s biggest probity 
Wbi|cb all have to do with the terqiic 
involved in using computers. 
Hlg^-levei languages would be so close 
to ordinary mathematical or written 
languages that almost anyone could 
l^m to programme a computer in a 
i^rt time. So far, most of the high- 
level languages that have been deve¬ 
loped exhibit the same deficiency as 
that exhibited in modular program¬ 
ming : they take up too much computer 
time. Thelir supporters also say that a 
trade-off might have to be accepted 
here. 

Arx)ther interesting area concerns 
the computerised managemenft of large 
files of imormation, whi^ are relatively 
easy to store on today’s computer 
memories. Such data is easy to retrieve 
providing you want either everything 
there is on the file or those pieces of 
data that have been coded in advance 
for a separate read-out. Difficulties 
occur when you want to retrieve just 
one uncoded piece of data. Thb obstacle 
in itself has had much to do with the 
industry’s failure to realise what a few 
years ago was one of its biggest 
ambitions: the development of com¬ 
prehensive management information 
systems. 

In its most optimistic form the 
goal was to provide the chief execu¬ 
tive of a business company with some 
kind of a desk-top terminal or visual 
display device which, at the punch of 
a button, would tell him whatever infor¬ 
mation he wanted to know about any 
part of his company. The difficulties 
involved in achieving this goal were 
immense but perhaps the hugest one 
revolved around m industry’s old 
distinction between data and informa¬ 
tion. To earn the accolade of informa¬ 
tion, raw data must relate to apmething 
oiitadde the computer. To use another 
definition, iolonnation is data that can 
be used to accomplish something. 

- Ckuxiplications arose because the data 
a chief executive considers ** infonna- 
tion-’ may chsmge from day to day, 
depending on how he defines his com¬ 
pany’s main problems. And a new chief 
execiijitive may define his informatbn 
necdf differently, from his predecessor, 
which flummoxes the poor computer 
uttei^y. To be successful, a managen^nt 
infmwution system would haye to be 


extremely flexible. Instead, today’s file 
management systems axe so rigid that 
systems ^ analysts and programmers 
are forced to ask the chief executive 
to choose the information he needs 
before the computer programme is 
written. Two years after he has done 
this, they might be ready to put the 
system into operation. 


TW ECONOMIST PBBRUAaV 2 % 

With hindsight it is easy to see why 
management information system^ nevM 
stood a chance of succeeding. But 
situation might have been with 
foresight loo if the computer industry 
had investigated this proposed applica¬ 
tion before shouting from the rooftops 
that it had something new and wonder¬ 
ful to give the world. 


The lonely customer 



RMources 

Suppliers 

Users 

Hardware 


• 

Processors 

Peripherals 

Terminals 

Communications equipt. 

Computer Manufacturers 


Monitors 

Maintenance contracts 
Software 

Operating systems 

Peripheral Manufacturers 


Compilers 

File management 
Application systems 
Performance measurement 

Accessory Manufacturers 


Project planning models 
Interface Engineering 


Special configurations 

Interface Engineers 


Hardware compatibility 

Consumables 

Tapes, discs, paper etc 

Training Schools 


People 

Own staff development 



Staff hire 

Education 

Consultancies 


Internal courses 

External courses 
Subcontract development 
Course packages 

Service Bureaus 

Customer 

Advice 

Management systems 
Project planning & control 

Installation Contractors 


Technical problems 



System Development 
Subcontract 
partial/total 

Used Computer Companies 


fixed price/fees 
Maintenance 

Time Hire 

Leasing Companies 


.Testing 


File conversion 

Pilot runs 

Physical Installation 

Insurance Companies 


Acoustics, flooring, air, 
power, space, fittings 
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Finande 

Software Houses 


Leasing 



Resale 

Insurance of assets 
‘ and information ^ 
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Put your computer 
through its 
paces now, with 

the new BASF 
disc-drives! 





As the flow of data rises endlessly, 
computers must be fed more swiftly to 
cope with it. For this reason, BASF 
have now introduced even faster disc-drives; 

all-electronic, developed to benefit 
all computer users. 


Airlines, banks and Insurance 
companies, all have to calculate, 
promptly and economically. We 
have designed the electronic 
magnetic disc mechanism for 
them and for many others 
because all-electronic 
mechanisms collect data rapidly, 
much more rapidly than conven¬ 



tional hydraulic mechanisms. 
The BASF control device checks 
the collection of data, reliably 
and unerringly. BASF has 
engineered this new system to 
meet the requirements of the 
computer Industry. Convincing 
proof of a successful partnership. 


BASF United Kingdom LImHed, 

Knlghtsbrldge House, 

197 Knlghtsbrldge, London, S.W.7. 


BASF — parlMr for progross In sll msrksis 


BASF 








till you’ve seen our new models 



left start with our new laige-scale Series6000 

This group of powerful systems is the summit of the Honeywell 
range. With full local batch, remote batch and time-sharing facilities 
—Ufjng a common data base—the Series 6000 provides large-scale 
computing power for integrated commercial and scientific operations. 

and three great new additkais to rite Series 200 

Model 115/2. A new small disk-orientated system—with extra storage, 
improved processing and peripheral capability per £. Ideal for a wide variety 
of industrial applications. A powerful upgrade for most smaller systems. 

Model 1015. A new small-to-medium system—designed more medium than 
small. Priced more small than medium. Special features offer a smooth 
introduction to sophisticated techniques such as multiprogramming and 
real-time communications. 

Model 2015. A new medium-sized system—with a littie more price and a lot 
more performance. For example, multiprogramming with communications, 
and as many as five data transcription routines—all operating simultaneously. 

scsndhingnewintime-sharingtoo 

The exclusive new international 'Network' facilities complement the 
recently-announced Mark II service—the worid's most comprehensive time¬ 
sharing service, with many attractive features for every type of user. 


Our philosophy insists we first know your problems. Then ensure you understand 
your computer before getting to work. Our superior price-performance, leadership 
in time-sharing and improved data preparation equipment are just a few 
reasons to come aboard with 


Ihe Other ComputerCompariy: 

Hon^well 
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\Miera«Br man worker Mbrmatkin is bo^ 
w^ijchfeedithema na Bemantsvsiemofacofnpany 


Olwatti captures inIbiTnalioiv 
OIvsttihancIsEtiBnBiTiitsandrecsiwssinfaniistion 
B/maansof its MCR andOCRS/stams. 

By msans of its punchsd or magnstic taps systams. 
Bymsansofjtttsrminal sa nddBt a lianamiss i onavstBma 
Tbtha DP Csmw and back again_ 


olivviti 
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Help f#1}te ailing 

The customer’s real need—a 
sophisticatsd' data processing system 
that can be made to wora' for a 
predetermined price—^is something the 
hardware manvu^cturers have latgely 
failed to come to grips with, but com¬ 
puter software and service compsmies 
see it as their bigp^t opportimity. The 
industry'» thus increasingly spot into 
two separate halves. In the past few 
years the software companies have been 
plotting a number of approaches that 
they cimm will not only help computer 
users greatly but make a lot of money 
for themselves at the same time. It is 
one of the ironies of this overcompeti- 
tive industry that it is more likely to 
do the former than the latter, although 
the scarcity of profits should also make 
the customer fear for his own welfare. 

The chart on page xviii gives a good 
idea of how complicated the punmase 
of a computer system is to the ordinary 
business company. And even that omits 
the problems connected with systems 
analysis and programming. It is not 
surprising that foe average business 
firm, no matter how intelligent and 
sopMsticated in other matteiv, is likely 
to make a hash of foings'^en it comet 
to' computers. 

For foe great unwashed, as they are 
called by foe computer industry, the 
heaven-sent solution may be the soft¬ 
ware and services con^siuiy that for a 
set price will contract to delivet within 
a set time a computer system with 
certain, agreed-upon chs^teristics. 
This takes the ordinary company out 
of foe business of conymteri and jmts it 


trift |aachinei^J:foi!pS^ Jfth. 

e^pm^t in' tywlim orilef 
and:,mct|ltomer uses 
tcrt^erljijbout 

So |t(r,4^ Qunfois^tf 

seeking seivice,>^^the 

saftWaiiO" companieif' confident.':^nough 
of foekr abiliuM to-be able to. 
have been too fevt to create tnvmbjf 
a market but foe industi^ thiol^ it 
will soOn come in a big way^' ^In 
Amerios^, such systems contracts Ore 
bring ihcreasinj^ tised for government 
installations, I»fo state and' federal, 
and this pattern is expected to repeat 
itself among business users. System 
Deveh^ment Corporation, one of foe 
ridest and technically most proficient 
of American programming firms, 
recently signed a contract %rifo the Los 
Angeles Cfounty Sheriff’s Xlq>artment 
for a system costing more foan $0 
million that will sort and sp^ ira:,foe 
department’s radio, dugratcbing lacili- 
ties. The system will cut four minutes 
off foe time it trites patrol csus serving 
a 4,083 square mile territory to respraiu 
to calk. ' » 



^ )Mmbl^'>tidtdM i 
irat. 3^ ;hiifii4red smllKiftH 
i^-.'faicifitrai* 

arrangiftti^ 'tfie'' 4 fpfMnra^.'rjgi|^^ 
not otfk icuiiej^^ 

system but l>en|i|tra>'«d 
meris data' 

While, apitfoariter. to 
nient diner, «erdtfa::, 4 lwiW’ 

provides foe {gOog^juribn^^tt 

and (grates 
on foe customeira'? 
of foe contract, ^ 

years.. 

ThC'.|acilitkp'mar 
it used 09t-;only iof' 
systems blit to rescue a vMr?fiNiB|L'^i•r' 
system that he recognuably-' csumot 
handle. In this situation, the far^tirir 
management company will biiy . tbe 
computer from foe haplrii (Wt 

more usually, take over tlin lease he 
holds from foe manufactiiirral.Jt then 
perfprnu the necessary, 'iUi?g!^;'.^tp 
convert the duff iqstojlation .pto ,.a, 
properly funettoning system .that vdU 
ddiver the idqfo processing . ser^pCra. 
the ciutonrar wants,., o .. 


ch is 



One form of these systems ecintracts 
which has been in existence lor some 
years now is responsible for probably 
the largest persoi^ fortune to be made 
from computers. This approadv known 
as “ facilities management,” is foe 
brairKhild of Mr H. Ross Perot,- an 
ex-IBM salesman who foimdcd.a com¬ 
pany, Electronic Data. ' Systems 
Cenrixtration, vOMn the . concept. Mr 
Perot, iwn (ff a Ibxas ho^ trader, s|w 


The facilitieB mani^ement condpany 
may later chatin foe curtnnder’s com* 
puter for anofoCT, dcpcrivfoly even 
a smaller and ebraper cmL that it 
knows can carry out the tanie funetkMMi,' 
Or it might keep the same ebn^pvoter 
and use any surplus c^weity to 
form work for other costomen. Oae 
way or another the large potefitiCl. pro¬ 
fits seen for lacilttiet rnsuiageufeiit bonw 
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Poirot, StPinbBrg: young mon who found room at tha top 


ability to utilise computers more effici^ 
ently than the^ average business firm. 
In addition to con^uter expertise, 
intimate knowledge of many industries 
must be postulated if facilities manage¬ 
ment dr somethihg like it is to become 
the standard way of purchasii^ and 
ddVeAoping computer ‘systems in the 
1970s. Needless to say^ such knowledge 
is difficult to acquire. < 

Other doubts have also been raised 
about facilities managements Some 
business executives claim that com¬ 
puters and the information they 
provide are becoming so vital to cor¬ 
porations that their management 
cannot be turned over to outsiders. 
These critics admit there is an oddity 
here: imtil how many of the data 
processing personnel they Imve 

employed have remained essentially 
outsiders, despite being on the payroll. 
T|ieir have been .to the com¬ 
puter rather to the 

compa^' data they process. 

Howeyi^, ^ <^|)hnk aro .^king to 

their own 

managtaii^ totleani ao|fd|t;€dmputers^ 
and by,pw<bng" c^reei^E^ ' 
the Oc^rM^tihn dft^ViPPpeessing 
plbple.^^tic^ 
rnj^^.at'lmst as a 

'corporations, iil%du^ they 
a permanent rote 
and ih^um^m^ firms. 
AnbtHer aid for the dorouter user~ . 
and potential b(^ for^mtWan; jtnd 
services coyppah^es^s in " d^li- 
cation pa^ka^/’ or !0ore fv^y, 
standard application j^granuning 
are pmgirnin^^ for 
tluit can he 
cu^thers. HsM- 
ware ndwfacturers furnish many such 


packages as a matter of course, but 
there are other potential applications 
the manufacturers* packages never 
touch. Software and service companies 
in growing numbers are seeking to 
identify appKcatioils common to many 
usets and devek^ programmes to carry 
them out. Then they attempt to sell 
the packages to the market they origin¬ 
ally identified.« Mr Saul Steinberg, 
chairman ^and chief executive of 
Leasco Data Processing Corporation, 
has given a good example of an ideal 
appl^tions package;, routing fuel oil 
delivery tankers: . ^ 

. . . eadi^ momiAg the girl types in on 
the Teto, the Westrex machine; the 
ddgtet days* and you keep the file of 
ill thecust«ner records in dte opmputer, 
9uxl it oalpi^^stes whb needs oil 
'morning ana k niakes up a rouiting 


>StRtes could afford' to have i system 
like diat by themSeh^. . There are large 
^ ones (hat could, but aoo 'small ones 
' tan eaiity have a systsm like that Now 
I iWdmit that tl^re aie we ar^ 

, told^ ufho call up. and say 1 don't c^xe 
wiiat ^ computer says, I have no oil*, 
Ikk pttdcsfdly we pMisiddr dfis a success¬ 
ful system—as long as you 'lire not the 
,guy who has not got the oH. 

Mr Steinberg did not say how much 
this application package costs. Presum¬ 
ably the cost was reasonable, for one 
trouble with many packages is that 
their costs soar into several hundred 
thousand dollars, which can be difficult 
to recoup no matter how many pack¬ 
ages you sell (though it should be 
pointed out that since the ** package" 
usually consisu of a reel of magnetic 
tape carrying computer instructioxis, 
which the Customer probably copies 
on to his own reel pf tape anyhow, the 
manufacturing costs of the packa^^e 
are nil). Another trouble comes Tn 
convincing customers, particularly ff 
they are small businessmen like fuel oil 
dealers, that they heed the package. 
Perhaps thipy really do but they may 
not be k>phisticated enough to know it. 

Another aid for the user is coming 
through the expansion and upgrading 
of services offered by computer service 
bureaus. Nfany bureg^i^s still sell nothing 
but raw machine time which leaves the 
customer to furnish his own program¬ 
ming. The competition among bureaus 
for this, kind of business has squeezed 
profit ^^Xt to nothing. As 

a result, the well-run bureaus have 
sought to develop unique services for 
particular industries. In so doing, they 
tend to duplicate the services of the 


sl^, the most effici^: slip-: 

pOMble.' ‘ ' ’^it!|^lferehce .being\-.'ihat.':, the 

, To do that, the idoR' ffiat the trud^ sCbmputer U located -on prfettdw* 


obmputer ls located o|i th^r pi^t^ftes 
slibuld Iwc than the custb^ris- PeW q&icr- 

RE that IS diCi Ai^y dxe fud oil deal^ .vefs qu^titm the fOtUJrCL't^ 

5 " K. •s. 


911 ulc ivuuuv auu iiwv w iivw » - - ’ - ‘t , ■ i r 

k doet itj tf it caimot fill a routing f Wore , this' segment 
schedule liffici^tl)! it go<A and matures. iwm|th ai^IieatiOn||^1uM 
oakolates wW the dq^ cb/, might j only.jMliin&^es 
be toaiM|Ow<.;and wl^;: 4 «eds oH. to }i:^v;tHe 

on that (oinqrmw sm the devTOp^g sb^Hii 

*2?.*A u”*Small ba«sni*>«^ 

tickets. thc:tfcM«» 

•die accounts lecdvabw.Rttf j. 

updated. The -offlfed^ the. ‘ 

utijttation factor for iferw aosouRk 


ttiUpnaure,' and so tMr a 

ouStomer-ncedSiC'.-'r -.v ■•'.vj 


iHnomubtion.''-v fiSlMjptuter*' .NsoiiiipiuW 
qyerywhem^re'Poyv, ioKe(^iK> 
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The Bank’s gone into the red and the 
Manager’s delighted. 
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lines that .are^ both expensive and 
ineffident lin their purposes!: . 

All four of these aids to the computer 
u^r—system design or turnkey con¬ 
tracting, facilities management, ap- 
plkations packages and upgraded 
service . burd^us—^have one large 
dement I4 common. Systems analysis 
and prdjgramming work is carried 


put on a central^ed basis, rather 
,, ^n each user tjying tb do the 
job for himself. This is economic 
and necessary anyhow since there is 
just pot enough computer talent around 
for every user to be able tP develop 
his own sophisticated systems. This 
broad trend should do much to change 
the shape of the industry in the 1970s. 


The dynamics of change 


Oldtimers with a bent for prophecy 
like to compare the computer and 
the aviatioa industries. In 1903, the 
first aircraft flew^ Twenty-seven years 
later the tri-motor was in the forefront 
of aeronautical development and look¬ 
ing pretty good. No one dreamed of 
the jet. Similarly, the first modem 
computer, the Mark i developed by 
IBM and Harvard University, did not 
exist until 1944. Today, 27 years later, 
much progress has been made but it 
is likely, the prophets say, that there 
are undreamt-of innovations to come 
that will revolutionise the industry. 
This view may be based on an intuitive 
feel for what is now happening in 
research and development Hboratories 
or it may reflect nothing more than 
wishful thinking ; but it is worth keep¬ 
ing in mind when making any predic¬ 
tions about the future shape of this 
industry. 

The customer may not always be 
right, but for the next few years he 
is lil^ly to be the strongest influence 
on the industry. His day had to come 
sooner or later and the American mini- 
recession has simply given the customer 
there the opportunity to throw his 
weight around in a way that was 
impossible before. The American 
industry has been badly hurt. Domestic 
shipments of computers sagged from 
$5,500 million in 1969 to $4,000 
niillion-$4,500 million (£1,667 miUion- 
£1,875 n^ion) in 1970, according to 
an Ar^ur D. Little estimate. Much of 
the decrease was absorbed by IBM, 
which reportedly missed its American 
sales target by 33-40 per cent. Since 
the United States is the centre of the 
computer industry, ^ what ^happens 
there today happens in the rest of the 
\yorld soon after, recession or not. 

So far, the reaction of the American 
customer has been largely negative. 
He has simply cut back his spending on 
computers and computer services. 
Unable to justify the computer by the 
techniques used to support conventional 


capital spending, the data processing 
manager has had a difficult time resist¬ 
ing cuts dictated by the accountants 
who are now taking charge of policy 
in many American corporations. This 
is likely to be a short-term situation, 
although many executives in the com¬ 
puter industry think it will continue 
throughout 1971, which may be long 
enough to push many alre^y shaky 
computer firms into bankruptcy. But 
whatever its duration, it probably sig¬ 
nals the end of the seller’s market in 
which the American industry has always 
lived until now, first, when much of 
its work was for the military and space 
pre^rammes, where costs are not para¬ 
mount, and later, when industry was 
so enraptured with the computer that 
buyers forebore to ask the simplest 
business questions about the new 
marvels. 

From now on, someone with an icy 
glint in his eye is always going to ask 
about costs and many pampered com¬ 
puter executives and companies will 
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either have to change their wRyp or 
find another living. But that will only 
be the first step. Computer owners are 
still blushing over the mistakes caused 
by their own initial naivety, and while 
they make .no secret of thieir mistakes, 
they are not actually shouting m^a 
culpa from the rooftops. But as soon 
as the scars cease to thrpb, companies 
will begin to be much franker about 
the things that haye gone wrong and 
will insist on having a more active 
role in the design of epmputers and 
programming languages to ensure that 
the same thing doefr not happen 
again. Machines that do not meet their 
needs will be shuiuied. 

The talent necessary to put com¬ 
puters to work properly is scarce and 
those organisations that can concen¬ 
trate it and control it are going to 
reap rich rewards. One of these organi¬ 
sations is almost sure to be IBM, not 
because IBM always handles scientific 
and technical people so well—at times, 
it has done the opposite—but because 
the corporation has such immense 
resources it can afford almost any mis¬ 
take. Such an optimistic view of IBM^s 
future is bound to make some people 
groan. As enemies of bigness they 
lament IBM’s domination of the 
industry—IBM has something like 60 
or 70 per cent of the world computer 
market, depending on whose estimates 
you want to believe. The enemies of 
bigness fervently hope that someday 
the American Justice Department will 
do what it is always threatening to do : 
namely, break up the company. Cer¬ 
tainly, IBM’s policies cannot be des¬ 
cribed as altruistic. It has always aimed 
to make a good profit and has gone for 
this goal flat out. But there is another 
side. IBM has usually attained its 
profits goal. And it can be argued that 
without one large and profitable firm, 
the evolution of the flighty and chaotic 
computer industry would have E)een 
far different than it has been and, on 
the whole, worse. 

Assuming that society can learn to use 
this tool properly so that it does nb^ 
in effect, become an enemy of the 
people, as some commentators fear, 
then an efficient and stable computer 
industry is preferable. to one that is 
neither. The grudging acceptance of 
IBM’s role in the industry has taken 
some of the sting out of the realisation 
that the so-called “ unbundling ” by 
IBM last year is probably going tp 
work to IBM's advantage rather tfian 
to that of its competitors, ^e^fore 
unbundling, IBM gave a certain 
amount of software help free with tfic 
purchase of a computer. Most of this 
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is now charged for separately, a poHcy 
diat had been callri for by many 
independent software companies 
because they thought it would give 
them a chaince to sell their software 
in place of IBM's—^an ill-considered 
view itoiice tt has long been appreciated 
in the industry that it is difficult to 
compete head-on with IBM in any¬ 
thing. It is usually safer and more 
lucrative to do what IBM does not do 
at all. Software promises to be that kind 
of an activity, too. Since no other 
company in the industry can match 
IBM’s sales force, IBM will have a 
clear edge in marketing such products 
as application packa^s. This advan¬ 
tage is especisdly important where 
development costts are high. Most 
observers think IBM will wind up sell¬ 
ing a majority of the software pr^ucts 
used with its own computers. There 
should be a healthy slice left for other 
companies and presumably IBM will 
not develop software for machines not 
of its own making. 

The remaining computer companies 
—^with the ]>ossible exception of 
Honeywell, which has now about $ioo 
miUion a year to spend on research 
and development—are going to find it 
more difficult to create all the’ software 
their machines demand and at the same 
time keep up with the innovations 
conung along on the hardware side. 

The hardware products now known 
to be in the works will be less than 
revolutionary but they will make good 
selling points and no manufacturer will 
be able to ignore them. In the main 
computer, called the central processing 
unit, several techniques are now under 
intensive investigation that would 
extend the range of the computer 
memory and lower its cost. Large-scale 
int^^ted circuitB, the name given to 
solid chips of material that contain the 
equivalent of hundreds of today’s elec¬ 
tronic circuits, should come into exten¬ 
sive use in the arithmetic and control 
elements of the computer, performing 
operations in nanoseconds (billionths 
of seconds) and approadiiilg speeds in 
picoseconds (trillionths of seconds). 

However, the internal operating 
speeds of today’s computers have 
already far outstripped the mechanical 
devices that put the data into the 
computer and the ones that record 
the data after prcx:essing. To try to 
keep up with central processor speeds, 
much development work is now being 
carried out on both input and output 
devfices. On the input side, apparatus 
that reads data directly from the 
printed jMe has already made an 
appearainw However, most automatic 



readers are either limited in the types 
of characters they can read or else 
they are extremely expensive. Signifi¬ 
cant cost reductions are expected by 
the mid-19 70s in these optical character 
readers. Pundits claim that by the end 
of the decade machlines will be perfec¬ 
ted thait will automatically change 
speech into data suitable for computer 
input. Intensive work is also being 
carried out on many exotic types of 
output devices, including one that at 
high speed would make permanent 
copies of data displayed on cathode 
ray tubes, which are much like tele¬ 
vision picture tubes. 

Obviously, no manufacturer—not 
even giant IBM—^is going to develop 
more than a few the commercial 
verstom of these devices. Since most 
creative individuals still like to work 
alone or in small groups—a stubborn 
fact of hunum nature that the most 
enlightened large corporations have not 
been able to change—many of the 
new devices will be invented by small 
research and development companies 
or even by individuals working on 
their own. The question then arises 
why a lar^e c<mputer company must 
spend cx>n9iderable sums itself in these 
fields. But this ignores the realities of 
modem technology. Unless 4 ,' company 
does a certain amount of basic work in 
a field—even if it is all i and d, imita^ 
tion and development, rather than 


research and development—it may not 
know which technology to invest in 
until too late. 

Such a famous mistake was made by 
IBM when it chose to build its first 
model 360 computers around hybrid 
integrated circuits, made from two 
different types of material, rather than 
the monolithic integrated circuits, made 
from a solid chip of one material, that 
were just becoming available. IBM’s 
thinking, which almost no one in the 
electronics components industry agreed 
with at the time, was that hybrid cir¬ 
cuits were nearer the commercial stage 
and would be easier to work with 
anyhow. On the contrary, they proved 
difficult to fabricate and monolithic 
circuits, which have some inherent 
advantages, were developed much faster 
than IBM had foreseen. IBM eventu¬ 
ally changed over to monolithic circuits 
but not before the hybrid circuits had 
cost the company millions of dollars in 
late deliveries and lost orders, not to 
mention lost reputation. 

Add the necessary research expendi¬ 
tures for hardware and software 
together, and you have one formidable 
reason—^ere ar(^ others such as the 
low profitability of some of the com¬ 
panies—^why it is likely there will be 
further mergers on the lines of the 
recent Honeywell and General Electric 
link among the major American com¬ 
puter manfacturers; Burroughs^ 
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Computer terminals are now part of the Japanese banking scene 


Japan: the sun tries to rise 


National Cash Register, Univac, Con¬ 
trol Data and RCA*. IBM is exempt 
from such speculation because of the 
American Justice Department. How¬ 
ever, Britain’s International Computers 
Limited should be included since it is 
the only non-American computer 
manufacturer comparable in siize to 
the American companies. ICL signed 
a marketing and research agreement 
with Control Data a few months ago 
(fsee page xxxvi) and some people 
expect a full-scale merger between the 
two companies within the next few 
years, a prediction both companies 
stoutly deny. 

With intense pressure of various 
kinds on the hardware manufacturers 
—and many customers screaming for 
more service—>it is more than possible 
that a new type of company will grow 
to be among the most powerful in tlie 
industry, l^is could be a facilities 
management or systems design company 
that makes little or no hardware itself. 
When the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s 
Department announced its $2 million 
contract with System Development 
Corporation, there was no mention of 
any computer manufacturer anywhere 
in the entire statement. It has ceased 
to matter who makes the equipment. 

The hardware manufacturers will 
not take kindly to the emergence of 
systems companies because such com¬ 
panies would shut them off from direct 
access to the customer. With such 
power, the systems men would even¬ 
tually dominate those hardware manu¬ 
facturers which did not have a strong 
customer list of their own. There is 
little the hardware manufacturers could 
do to block the growth of systems com¬ 
panies except to service the customer 
so well that he’will not feel it neces¬ 
sary to call in a systems company at 
all. They are a long way from this. 
Hardware manufacturers might be able 
to harass systems companies by delay¬ 
ing shipments of computers to them 
but if they do there will always be 
someone wno will. 

All in all, the 1970s promise to be 
a decade of change for the American 
computer industry, which is almost the 
same thin^ as saying for the world 
computer industry. By the 1980s tHe 
emnputer industi^ should begin tb 
resemble more closely the older, more 
established industries, with its battle 
lines more or less pemianently set. 
Most of the participants in the current 
battles appreciate this probability, 
which ma|^ their anxieties all the more 
intense. ^ ^ ^ 

. , ■ i. % i , - 

^ Badib Corporation of America. 


The surprising thing about the Japanese 
computer industry is its weakness. As 
the whole world knows, the Japanese 
have done a marvellous job in building 
up such industries as steel, shipbuilding, 
automoblies, textiles and consumer 
electronics and the emergence in recent 
years of a Japanese-owned computer 
industry has spread the fear that the 
Japanese will soon make an onslaught 
on the world computer market. They 
may make such an onslaught but it 
will not be soon. As their own com¬ 
puter executives and government 
officials are sharply aware, the Japanese 
industry as it now stands has a fatal 
flaw: it is badly behind the American 
and European industries in software. 
With great eneig;y, the Japanese are 
mounting a campaign to catch up but 
this was started only recently and it 
could easily turn out to be unsuccessful. 

Most of the Japanese success so far 
has come in old, established industries 
where the technology changes almost 
too slowly for the human eye to follow. 
The partial exception is consumer 
electronics but in large part consumer 
electronics live off advances made in 
the rest of the electronics industry. In 
any case, much of the technology the 
Japanese companies ori^nally needed 
was acquired in the United States 
although some of them, especially Sony, 
have by now formidable knowledge ^ 


their own in colour television, magnetic 
recording and semi-conductor tech¬ 
niques. It remains to be seen .whether 
the Japanese can achieve success in a 
field where the rate of technological 
change is high and where in at least 
one area — programming — disorder 
dominates. It is one thing to absorb 
established ideas. Imitating chaos may 
be hazardous, especially when you are 
thousands of miles away from the centre 
of the action. 

Just the same, the Japanese <are 
approaching computers with a serious¬ 
ness and candour that must be 
respected. When the British and 
Europeans trail the Americans in a 
technological area the official prose on 
the subject is usually windy and 
obfuscating. Inordinate space is given 
over to the narrow achievements of 
local lads. You must read between the 
lines to see the true situation. Here 
now are a few sentences from the fom- 
word to the 1970 Computer White 
Paper, published by the Japan Com-^ 
puter Usage Development Institute: 
Still, in terms of the possibilities of the 
1970S, an almoe^ endles number of jobs 
yet remain for the manufacturer, the 
user and the government. Most urgent 
among these if that of catohipg ^ 
ia the field of software where Japan lE^ 
sadly. 

Japanese officials show the same 
directness in convarsation and for tbt 
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A system that works 


Some sophisticated computer systems 
not only work, they work marvellously 
well. A smaller number arc even com^ 
pleted within or near the origitial bud¬ 
get set out for them. 

In the opinion of IBM, a glowing 
example of what can be done with 
computen is the networic production 
system developed by the Japan Broad- 
r. casting Corporation (NHR), which oper¬ 
ates three radio and two television 
networks for subscribers in 21 million 
households (94 per cent of all 
the households in Japan). With an 
annual budget of $278 million (£115.8 
million), NHK tums out a total of 
93,600 television and radio programmes 
yearly. Executives claim NHK*s 
resources are tiny given the demand but 
they are proud dut their oiganisation 
operates so efficiently. They note that 
the volume of their activities is about 
the same as those of the British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation yet their staff num¬ 
bers 16,500 while the BBC's is 23,000. 
NHK executives say that without their 
super-duper computer system they 
would need a staff of 21,000. 

NHK’s system took 35O man years 
and $2.2 million to dcv^op, which was 
only 1.3 times the estimated cost, and 
works hand-in-hand with die network's 
Broadcast Control Centred The centre's 
task is to know ; 

what programmes are in production 
and how close they are to completion; 

what they are about and when they 
are scheduled for broadcast; 

who is directing them, acting in them, 
building the sets and supplying the cos¬ 
tumes and wigs for them ; 

when and where 'they will be re- 
heansed, when they will be taped—80 
per cent of NHK's proonunmes are 
taped—End on which madiipc; 


whether they are on schedule or 
whether reinforcements are needed to 
bring them in on time; 

who worked for how long oh them 
and how much they are to be ^d, and 
SQ forth. 

What is more, most of the thousands 
of details connected with the , produc¬ 
tion of televuion or radio programmes 
are subject to change—and change, 
again, until the final upe is'made. A 
s^y made during the planning sutc 
of the computer vptem slWed mat the 
flow of information in a single day 
formerly involved 1,800 meetings and 
telephone conversations and the 
exchange of 5,000 pieces of paper deal¬ 
ing wiffi 108 kinds of information. And 
the situation was getting worse all the 
time. Says Mr Yoshinori Macda, presi¬ 
dent of NHK : 

When 1 began my career as a 
manager at NHK nearly 20 years afp 
I found that while our people's artistic 
and professional skills were advanced 
and, indeed, second to none, the way 
in which the overall organic don func¬ 
tioned was still verv primitive. Even 
the most talented peo|rie, I found, 
would never realise their ulents but 
would, instead, waste their lives in 
keeping the primiitive organisation 
functioning—in checking figures, for 
example. More than 80 per cent of 
them, in fact, would leave our organi¬ 
sation without having done anything 
as human beings. Yet for them, the 
‘only important thing was the exer¬ 
cise of their talents. 

And so I decided to modernise our 
corporation, to reorganise it so that 
talent would be able to express itself. 

I decided to devise a system in which 
the mechairios of running the organi¬ 
sation would be done by machines 
and our people could do human work. 
Here, as. in most cases where com¬ 


puters are successfully used, the copi- 
puter is regarded as fundainentally 
friendly to man's true interests, which 
it may or may not be depending on 
how you define those interests. 
The 5,000 people NHK docs not em¬ 
ploy because it employs a computer 
might take another view of the elec¬ 
tronic system. 

At any rate, the computer system 
works hand^n-hand with the Broad¬ 
casting Control Centre, which still has 
to make cert^ basic decisions, about 
which types of shows will be produced 
and when they will be shown. But once 
these decisions are made they ate fed 
into the computer, which then takes 
over, probably completely, although 
the skilled men running the control 
centre are occasionally called in to iron 
out conflicts too difficult for the com¬ 
puter to resolve. When this happens the 
men may use the computer as a simu¬ 
lator, experimenting with schedules and 
assignments in order to find the most 
acceptable solution. 

Providing there are no unusual diffi¬ 
culties the typical programme will be 
scheduled something like this. The pro¬ 
gramme director will decide what 
facilities and personnel he will need. 
When he puts this into the computer, it 
will scan the work schedules and 
resource assignments for all of the other 
2,000 programmes in production. If 
there is a conflict over a studio, the 
computer searches its files for an 
equivalent one. If none is available, it 
assigns a slightly larger one. If this does 
not solve matters, it juggles the 
schedule so that the need for the studio 
occurs at another time. The computer, 
usually within five seconds, then flashes 
the results of its calculations to the 
programme director, who can quarrel 
with any part ol them if he so wishes. 

Another part of die computer starts 
to function when production actually 
begins. The computer connects cameras, 
microphones and other equipment into 
main recording studios, and operates 
audio and visual recording equipment 
so that various productions are auto¬ 
matically recorded. For broadcasting, 
the computer practically runs every¬ 
thing for the three radio and two tele¬ 
vision networks. It switches on the 
upes at the appointed time and checks 
to make sure that the correct tapes are 
standing by. 

If this were not enough, the system 
provides various information for man¬ 
agement. It can draw comparisons 
between the work of one director and 
another, comparing the efficiency of the 
two men. It also provides the manage¬ 
ment with certain cost control informa¬ 
tion, although so far this is restricted 
to direct costs. NHK executives, never 
satisfied,, want indirect costs to be 
included in this service aOd arc now 
planning an extension to the present 
system that would do just that. 
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most part display familiarity with the 
fundamentals of the industry. In such 
an atmosphere it is difficult to imagine 
as amateurish and ill-informed a per¬ 
formance such as Britain's Subcom¬ 
mittee D of the House of Comnions 
Committee on Science and Technology 
gave last year when it inquired into 
the British computer industry. It is also 
inconceivable that the Japanese equiva¬ 
lent of the then Minister of T^hnolo^ 
would long survive in office if he did 
not show himself better informed than 
Mr Wedgwood Benn did in evidence to 
that committee. The men who run 
Japanese industry must do their home¬ 
work ; airy generalisations will not do. 

Probably the most important step 
the Japanese have taken in computers 
was to set up the Information Tech¬ 
nology Promotion Agency last October. 
Financed fifty-fifty by the govcrnmer^t 
and private companies, the agency 
exists to guarantee the loans the ^nks 
make to software companies ; Japanese 
banks had been reluctant to lend money 
to organisations whose only assets were 
the brains of their employees. The 
agency is also ordering general pur¬ 
pose software which it intends to rent 
to computer users. So far, the agency’s 
budget is small—$i.i million for the 
loans and $700,000 for software—but 
government officials say the budget is 
expected to grow fast. The government 
also started an Information Technology 
Institute at the same time to educate 
systems analysts: 60 university grad¬ 
uates are currently enrolled in the 
six-month course. All have two or three 
years’ business experience and have 
previously istudied programming and 
systems engineering. The institute also 
offers a two-month course to secondary 
school students. 

The official interest in software has 
already produced a mushrooming in 
the number of independent software 
companies. There are perhaps 40 of 
these in Japan now, most having been 
formed in the past year or so. The two 
oldes^ Nippon Sbftware and Computer 
Applications, have been in existence 
just four years and are the only sizeable 
software companies on the scene: 
Nippon Software has about 300 
employees and Computer Applications 
about 200. Oddly enough, these all- 
Japanese companies say they have 
difficulty mcruiting university graduates 
because of the competition from IBM 
Japan, to which the graduates arc 
attracted becs^use it is large and long- 
established—an important point to 
most Japanese. IBM Japan was set 
up in i93J6A’and now employs more 
than 6>ooQjiRpple. 



Executive stetus symbol: visual display unit with light pen 


As everywhere in Japanese industry, 
the government's Ministry of Inter¬ 
national Trade and Industry (MITI) 
takes a firm hand in the computer 
industry. There are now six domestic¬ 
ally owned major computer makers: 
Nippon Electric, Hitachi, Oki Electric, 
Mitsubishi Electric, Toshiba and 
Fujitsu. Press reports late last year 
indicated that MITI considered this 
too many to compete effectively in 
the international market and was 
applying pressure to. redu^ce the num¬ 
ber to two or three. MITI denies this, 
saying that its only wish is that the 
six existing companies should co-ordi¬ 
nate. activities and cut out duplication 
in research ^and d^eloptnent smd the 
manufacture of peripheral devices. . 

The official version is likely to be 
the true one, ait legist for the time 
being. As matters ^tand nhW|' all of 
the Japanese firms excq>t Fujitsu have 
links with Aknencan coo^mes. Reduc- ^ 
ing the nurniber of Japane^ companies 
would probably $ever some of thdi' 
links, valuable to the Japanese now 
as a source of technic$d Information. 
Ck>nti^ to wide$|)i^d bel^, 
American links det-little to restrict 
Japanese exports' and while. Japan's 
chanced c^not be fated ^0^ for 
selling cojf^lete systems in ffie near 
futurjif^ ih^ America apd Eurc^ the 
Japanese &re nothing if pot ambitious. 

A number pf thejapanese companies 
often talk with American and Euro¬ 
pean firms, particularly software houses, 


whose strengths complement the 
greatest weakness of the Japanese. 
Hitachi, for instance, has talked with 
a Dutch company about distributing 
its small computer in Europe. The 
system has a basic price of $20,000, 
though peripherals could raise it to as 
high as $100,000. Hitachi says the 
Dutch company would carry out 
maintenance and help with program¬ 
ming. The system, it claims, is 10 to 
20 per cent cheaper than comparable 
western systems and Hitachi’s links 
with RCA in no way restrict sales 
anywhere in the world. 

Hitachi, like some oj[i the other 
Japanese companies, is also selling 
computer components, ouitside Japan. 
It recently concluded a contract with 
an Austrian fiiW for the sale of disc 
drives to east Europe and it'sells disc 
drives and othw periphery devices to 
Fujitsu haS sold computers 
in Bulgaria, Rumania, the Philippines, 
and Taiwan, It is the Japanese 
coi^aiiy western computer exe¬ 
cutives seem to fear the most. However, 
Fujitsu executives say that although 
th^ are trying hard to export, the 
power of the American companies is 
great. They think the time is not yet 
ripe for anything *ut opening moves, 
Tney ^int out diat their labour costs 
are ^bout the same now as those in 
western and (that they have big 

diSjCarira.;; to,.overcome. At least one 
other fact of fife in the computer 
industry works against them: the 


After 18 months, nobody will 
have any more 10s notes. And 
to calculate the effects can 
take a lot of time unless you 
program your problem. That’s 
where Seiko's ingenious desk 
top computer comes in. 

You can work out a program 
for differential trouser strength 
or how long it should take the 
average clerk to make instant 


conversions. Or steel roll toler- 


cs-pT-KD 


;^nce 5 for your ne)rt project. 

It calculates just how 
much yogr nejtt payroll in¬ 
crease will cost you. Each step, 
incfdentally, Is printed out at 
150 lines per minute. 

Any program up to 153 steps 
can then be pufiched out in 
seconds or^ this compbct tech¬ 
nological marvel. Punched out 


6n a perrhanent card you file 
away. Naturally, ^ the S 301 


also memorizes any program 
almost instantly. Just add, 
variable data and you’re in 
business. 

For working out your own pro¬ 
grams, the card puncher Is 
available optionally. 

Forgetting is yirtually impCssi- 
blewith 12 tima-savingme.mo- 
rles. And, like the most so¬ 


phisticated giant computers, 
the S-301 even decides between 


alternatives, Jumping ^end in¬ 
terpolating calculations. 
Happily someof the best things 
In life arc e^sy.. to own. 
Easy to operator Seiko^SOl is 
oneoffhiemi ' ; 


SEIKO 


HaMH fradii^ ;C0.; 

6, 2 -ehom 0 , Kyobathl,' Clnl0-l 
Tokyo, JAPAN. . 
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Marubenl-llda Co.. Ltd., Machinery Division MA7 Saction 164 Clapham Park Road, London S.W.4. England. Tel: 01-7201911 
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Profit from a 
coifipiiter-by 
not owning one 
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The mystique grown up around computers tends to^blur the important 
fact - almost any organisation, large or small, can benefit from their use. 
For instance, you want payroll calculated, stock checked, credit 
controlled, orders processed, costs analysed, invoices issued and 
accounts maintained, .data stored and a million and one details taken 
care of. That's where Atkins Computing come in. 

Right here in Epsom. Just a telephone call away. 

Our SIGMA 5 is one of the most powerful and versatile computers 
available. You can let us do all the work or you can control it from a 
terminal in your office. The terminal looks like a type-writer or can 
be even a TELEX unit. Very Httle training is necessary for your staff 
to use it to communicate with the SIGMA 5. This means you can 
solve your own problems, immediately without leaving* your office. 
And you can have instant access to data stored for you at any time. 
The Atkins Computing batch and timesharing services, with SIGMA 5, 
means you can have all the benefits of a computer without the expense 
of owning one. Even if you use a computer service already let us 
tell you about SIGMA 5 - it may profit you further. 


ATKINS COMPUTING SERVICES LIMITED 

Woodcote Grove, Ashley Rd., Epsom, Surrey. 

Tel: Epeom 24981 
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service and maint^nce that a manu¬ 
facturer must provide are costly. These 
will more than eat up profits unless the 
manufacturer can gain a reasonable 
percentage of a market but, as the 
Japanese point out, the competition 
makes this difficult in the United States 
and western Europe. 

The Japanese have tw6 other strong 
reasons for looking inwards at the 
moment. With the government, which 
helps to finance sales, strongly pushing 
the use of computers domestic sales 
are growing by about 30 per cent a year 
and are expected to continue at that 
rate for some time. Then there is the 
influence of IBM Japan, which with 
more than 30 per cent of the market, 
keeps the pressure on profit margins. 
As a result, the profit record of the 
Japanese computer companies is unex¬ 
citing, just as it is for most of IBM^s 
competitors elsewhere. 

The Japanese can hardly be said to 
love IBM, which wins practically no 
government orders. On the other hand, 
Japan cannot really do without IBM. 
Most sophisticated computer applica¬ 
tions in the country are built around 
IBM systems: the Japanese manufac¬ 
turers for the most pant cannot supply 
programming for other than routine 
applications. For instance, at the NHK 
television headquarters (sed page xxxi) 
the advanced computer system that 
allocates network resources and controls 
on-the-air Operations was made by 
IBM. The other computers at the 
television network, vvrhich carry out 
routine billing and clerical functions, 
come from Japanese manufacturers. 

IBM makes other contributions. It 
manufactures four computer models 
and various punch-card equipment in 
Japan, for which it buys many com¬ 
ponents from Japanese suppliers. Often, 
it must teach the supplier how to 
make the component, raising the level 
of technology in the country. IBM 
Japan also exports about 50 per cent 
of its production to such places as the 
Caribbean, South America, south-east 
Asia and Australia. 

The computer business can be cruel, 
dangling the promise of big rewards 
in a future that never comes. Ask 
General Electric. Ask RCA. Ask a lot 
of other companies. The Japanese, 
flushed with success in simpler fields, 
perhaps are beguiled by IBM, so 
prominently a part of their scene. They 
may conquer this world too. But per¬ 
haps in a few years’ time some journal¬ 
ist writing about the difficulties of 
entering the computer industry will 
write : Ask General Electric. Ask RCA. 
Ask the Japanese. 
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A plan for Europe 

Japan can be criticued for trying to interests to Honeywell^ when these 
follow too slhvi^y in the footsteps of interests had just begun to be profit- 
the American computer industry^ but able. This fact did not seem important 
at least it is doing so in a characteris- to General Electric executives. They 
dcally disciplined manner. Such firm recognised they were a long 
direction from the central government way from having developed the 
is impossible in Britain and west critical mass’* needed to compete 
European countries, making an alert, With IBM and that to do so would 
imaginative policy all the more impor- require such large injections of capital 
tant. The trouble is that the policies as to hinder the growth of GE’s other 
put forth publicly, and which are even activities, including those in the nuclear 
acted upon sometimes, are anything power fidd.^ 

but alert, imaginative or even appro- The implication here is that if the 
priate. European firms are to pursue concen- 

Typically, they would suit sleepy tration they must not dawdle. They 
non-technical industries like steel or must farther and faster than any 
coal better than computers. Goncen- of their spokesmen have mentioned 
tration of existing resources, whether publicly and, just as the American 
on a national or pan-European basis, companies recognise the necessity of 
seems to be the only thought of the establishing themsdves in all markets, 
policy makers. What critioism there is so must the European companies, 
of the pan-European proposals tends which means their entering the Ameri- 
to focus on the improbability of their can market in a significant way. So 
ever coming off. The concentration of IGL would at least have a fighting 
national resources is accepted with chance for the rest of the decade if 
scarcdy a murmur, the biggest instance rumours of its full merger with Control 
being the merging of most British- Data were to prove correct, 
owned computer interests into Inter- ICL’s announced arrangement with 
national Computers Limited. 'this American builder of giant compu- 

The makers of these policies seem ters, plus France’s Compagnie Inter¬ 
blind to some uncomfortable facts of nationale pour I’lnformatique (GII), is 
life. Since hardware is becoming less a step in the right direction ; the three 
important all the time there is little companies are investigating how they 
point at this late date in trying to might help one another with research, 
imitate what IBM did years ago. development and marketing. Full col- 
General Electric, with strong market- laboration in these aireas would be a 
ing, manufacturing and reseat opera- long stride toward a full merger, 
tions in both the Unit^ States and although the preservation of three 
Europe, had come much closer to managment teams is bound to slow the 
emulating IBM than any British or dedsion-maUng process. The worry is 
European firm hae, or is likely to in that International Data, the common 
the near future.'Yet General Electric subsidiary of the three companies, will 
decided to sell off most ci its computer not do much beyond developing stan¬ 



dard interfaces and architecture for 
the machines of the 'three companies. 
Both ICL and CII would be helped 
immensely if the Control Data sales 
network were to promote their 
machines actively in the United States. 

American sales by Control Data 
would not, presumably, involve the 
IGL and CII management teams in 
the American scene to any great degree 
and this circumstance in itself would 
constitute a big disadvantage. The 
United States is now the centre of the 
computer industry, however much it 
hurts the pride of the British and the 
Eiuopeans to admit it. If you cannot 
feel the pulse there, you really do not 
have the pulse of the industry. You are 
condemn^ to follow, not lead. Leasco’s 
Mr Saul Steinberg suggested in testi¬ 
mony before Britain’s subcommittee D 
last year that one way for ICL to 
overcome its parochialism would be for 
it to lure outstanding executives away 
from IBM. These men should include 
Americans, Germans and Frenchmen, 
as well as Englishmen, he said. This 
wholly sensible comment was frostily 
received in some pairts of the British 
press. Just the same, hiring executives 
with international experience, particu¬ 
larly American experience, would be 
a healthy move for any of the 
European-owned companies. Talking to 
such men is different from talking with 
men whose experience has been restric¬ 
ted to Europe or, for that matter, 
Japan. Computers are still something 
special in Britain and Europe while in 
the United States so many people have 
been involved in them for so long that 
there is a distinct computer culture. 

If ICL, GII and Control Data do 
not consolidate, or as a minimum form 
a close working relationship, then there 
is little hope that either the British 
or the French company can survive 
even over the medium term as manu¬ 
facturers of main-frame computers. 
Their market bases are too narrow to 
finance the necessary level of research 
and development. The same must be 
said of Germany’s Siemens, the only 
other large European-owned maker of 
main-frame computers. Siemens refused 
to ^in with ICL, CII, Holland’s 
Philips and Italy’s Olivetti to develop 
a giant computer although just a few 
weeks ago there were reports that 
Siemens, Philips and Olivetti wanted 
to join Intematiqpal Data in order to 
develop common standards. Instead, 
Siemens has decided to remain close to 
RCA, on whose machines itt bases 
many of its own computers. For the 
moment, Siemens’s strategy seems to 
be paying off. 
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That’s why NDPS is launching, 
a service which suppliesmorethaM 
just computer time. It provides I 
computer m anagem ent too.E 
It’s called— ^ M 

Facilities | 
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ASCOM 

5-Star computer tape 
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-k Clean Punching A' Higher Opacity 
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^—“^^e service to 
on if you are thinking 
of installing a computer for the 
first time, or when your existing computer resources 
are stretched. Or even, perhaps, when you decide op a 
take-over and someone else* j computer system is pari 
of the deal. How do you streamline the two systems? 

What do you throw on the scrap heap? 

NDPS can take computer worries right off your 
shoulders. Hardware, software, systems development, 
recruiting specialist staff, the lot. Or if you pupt heed 
ti<hngover a difficult period—^NDPS can bridge the gap 
The problems that eat up your profits. 

NDPS will choose the right equipment, provide 
the building with its special floors and air-conditioning, 
install and operate ypur very own computer—or share 
it with you. 

Le,ave it to the professionals and let our experience 
take uncertainty out of your computer organisation. 
It’s quite sinpile really. I 
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Processing 

Sei^ice 


Just ono of five ^400<f reasons why your 
computer deserves ASCOM 
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Ip a short time it has won an esti- 
mal^ 15 per cent of the west German 
market and has begun to make inroads 
in ^t and t^ranoe. Helped 

considi^bl))^^ Oy the German govern¬ 
ment and with arrange of computers 
compatible with IBM machines, Sie¬ 
mens will undoubtedly make further 
progress in the short term. Sal^ last 
year reached $192 million and this year 
are expected to grow to about $230 
million (£93.8 million). But the com¬ 
pany’s computer division is not yet 
profitable, mainly- becau^ 80 per cent 
of its equipment is supplied on a rental 
basis. The German government appears 
willing to be generous for several years 
to come but this could change when 
government officials realise that com¬ 
petition among hardware manufac¬ 
turers is going to become more intense, 
not less. Thc«rc » also the Question of 
how long Siemens can continue to buy 
technology from RCA, which has 
never made a profit from computers 
and whose computer division inight 
easily be a take-over target for some¬ 
one, some day. 

It should be added, though, that 
Siemens’s management is not undidy 
worried by these possibilities. The price 
it is paying for computing experience 
is low and if some day it must leave 
the field of business computing its ex¬ 
pertise wiH be useful in tdecommunica- 
tions a/nd process control applications, 
two fidds where it is already strong. 
Siemens, as a ^ant manufacturer of 
numerous electrical products, is in a 
very different situation from companies 
that sell little else besides computers. 

Since all the British and European- 
owned companies are dwarfed even on 
their home grounds by IBM and now 
too by Honeywell, since die takeover 
of General Electric’s computer business, 
they might with profit think closely 
abc^t die situation outlined in the fint 
four articles of this survey. They just 
might be able to live by matchir^ IBM 
step for step, but the odds am the 
economics of scale are heavily against 
them. It could make more sense to 
offer something that none of die 
American manufacturers yet offers, but 
which most experienced customers are 
crying out for : the installation for a 
fixed price of a complete computer 
system rather than the simple saJe of 
a stand-alone machine. 

Hie predictable reaction to this is 
going to be : it simply cannot be done, 
at least not now by any manufacturer. 
True enough, but it will be the trend 
in the next f(M years and if the manu¬ 
facturers do*'^S|Kt do it, someone else 
will. IBM, in announcing its ** unbund¬ 


ling” policy last year, was obviously 
clearing the disdks for action. 

Hie point f6r the European com¬ 
panies to keep in mind is that while 
no manufacturer has the systems 
analysb and programming resources to 
make such an offer these resources 
could be bought cheaply in the United 
States. Many of the most skilled and 
experienced programmers in the world 
woric for American independent soft¬ 
ware houses. Some of these companies 
have had in-depth experience for years 
developing cmnputer systems for the 
American military and space pro¬ 
grammes, as well as for business 
concerns. Although the fact is scarcely 
broadcast, some of them developed the 
operating systems for some of the com¬ 
puters of major manufacturers. 

Right now, most of these software 
companies are in pain, having been 
hk hard on two fronts : the cutbacks 
in military and space spending, from 
which a major portion of their income 
still derives, and the general American 
recession, which reduced the 

amount of work available from busi¬ 
ness concerns. Profits have plunged and 
many of the companies are having 


difficulty paying off bank loans. One 
of the largest of these companies. Com¬ 
puter Applications, went into liquida¬ 
tion last October after its working 
capital had been seized by a bank and 
applied against an overdue loan. 
Repoits have been continuously circu¬ 
lating throughout the industry during 
the past few months of many other 
software companies that are on their 
last legs. Most of them could be had 
for a song right now. 

The expertise contained in some of 
the larger ones could be used to give 
ICL or Siemens or Cl I tremendous 
systems capability. Such a purchase 
would also put the buyer firmly into 
the American scene. Some current 
losses might have to be accepted but 
the price would be cheap in the long 
run if it kept the British and Euro¬ 
peans in the computer game in a major 
way throughout the 1970s and into the 
1980s when this wildly changing indus¬ 
try should begin to settle down. This 
proposal an>iiow is based on today’s 
and tomorrow’s realities rather than 
yesterday’s, which have all too often 
been the usual source of computer 
poUcies in Britain and Europe. 
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kxddng for buyers 
inSuigapoiet 
start witxi our 
ma]i<M>the<*spot* 

A large American chemical firm 
did. Our man not only provided an 
extensive list of local buyers for 
their Singapore subsidiary — he 
also found office space for this new 
operation. And for a major Swedish 
steel firm he obtained an unusual 
hard currency loan in Swiss Francs 
at a favorable interest rate. 

Bank of America’s men-on-the- 
spot are local enough to attend to 
all the details personally. 

Yet we’re large enough to provide 
multi-currency financing for multi¬ 
national corpiirations. Or faster 
collections and instant remittances 
from any part of the globe. 

Bank of America takes care of 
your hometown problems, too. 

We can generate custom-tailored 
Management Informat^ion Reports 
from your payroll and payables data. 

Or invest your corporate cash 
surpluses for greater profit. 

Whatever you’re looking for, 
Bank of America’s men-on-the-spot 
are ready to deliver. In Singapore 
or Sacramento. Or anywhere. 

QDIbANK OF AMERICA 
MAN-ON-THE-SPOT SERVICE. 
WORLDWIDE. 
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Recovering immediacy 

RADICAL SQUIBS AND 

loyal ripostes 

Selected and annotated by 
Edgell Rickword. 

Adams and Dart. 330 pages. £2.50. 

THE SHEFFIELD OLITRAGES 

Introduced by Sidney Pollard. 
Adams and Dart. 468 pages. £5.25. 


These two volumes, very different in 
content and format, both belong to a 
hew and enterprising “ social docu¬ 
ments ” series. For all their differences, 
each will appeal to new generations 
of social historians, whose activities 
inside or outside “ workshops ” are 
refashioning approaches to the sub¬ 
ject. In most of their work there is 
a distinctive stance. All establishments, 
economic, political or ecclesiastical, are 
suspect. Current protest is refreshed, 
it is believed, if it involves \he recovery' 
of lost sectors of the popular past. 
Abstractions, not least sociological 
abstractions, are to be avoided if they 
interfere with the sense of immediacy. 
The layers of complex historiography 
must be stripped away, and so far as 
possible the people of the past must 
be allowed to address us in their own 
language. The message can be moire 
effective if it takes the form not of 
analysis but of popular art. 

The first volume pivots on the court, 
the second on an (industrial city, and 
while the editor of the second is a. 
professional historian who has already 
written at length on his subject, the 
author of the first is not. The first 
volume consists of pictures and words, 
and it is doubtful if it would have 
had the same meaning for new genera¬ 
tions if they had not been confronted 
by pictures and words on television. 
The second volume is a ponderous 
official report of evidence taken by 
commissioners appointed to inquire 
into the notorious trade union 
“outrages” in 1867. The very fact 
that the report is printed verbatim 
is part of its fascination. Obscure men 
speak for themselves, and the story 
builds up slowly but clearly in the 
way in which it budlt itself up for 
the first shocked readers of mid- 


Victorian England. It is interesting, 
none the less, that it gains in signifi¬ 
cance and fortunately perspective, from 
Professor Pollard’s admirably lucid 
introduction. 

Perspective is not a quality much 
in demand among the new social 
historians and it is conspicuously absent 
in Mr Rickword’s parallel introduc¬ 
tion. Hone deserves to be recovered 
from the lost past, but it is somewhat 
surprising none the less to be told that 
he was “ the most popular man in 
Britain.” Mr Rickword makes no 
attempt to place his “parodies” in 
the context of the history of com¬ 
munication and his glimpses of general 
history have more punch than depth. 
“ The Political House that Jack Built ” 
catches the radical mood in 1819 : 
indeed, it was part of its purpose to 
inflame it. Crude but effective, it relied 
on the framework of an old nursery 
tale, and Gruiksfhank’s illustrations 
added both to the force and the furore. 
Yet, as Mr Rickword suggests, some of 
Hone’s later pamphlets, most of them 
Jess well known, reveal greater 
ingenuity and imagination, and it is 
valuable to have them reprinted in 
such easily accessible form. The mood 
quickly passed—^Hone himself lost it 
—as did the mood of 1867. In the 
last resort the .social historian must 
be interested in structures and pro¬ 
cesses as well as moods, and Professor 
Pollard is right to end his introduction 
with the observation that if “ ratten¬ 
ing,” the trade union “ abuse ” being 
investigated in Sheffield, came to an 
end after 1867 “it was only in part 
because of the work of the commis¬ 
sion ; lit was largely because the 
conditions which gave rise to it had 
also changed. The modern world was 
at last beginniing to catch up with the 
traditional industries of Sheffield.” 

Gulf stream _ 

MIDDLE EAST OIL 

By George W. Stocking. 

Allen Lane, The Penguin Press. 

497 pages. £6.25. 

Once upon a time the British govern¬ 
ment had to be persuaded that it 
would be a good thing to take an 


interest in a new Houite of ettetjfy— 
Middle Eastern oil. And when it did 
decide to obtain concessions from the 
Shah of Persia they could be adeoua^ 
tely proftected by *^Lt. Amdd Witton 
with 20 men of the i8th Boigal 
Lancers.” Much of Professor Stocking’s 
book is concerned with the dealing 
and double-dealing of the early daysctf 
oil exploration, entangled with the 
decline of the Ottoman empire and the 
rise of the independent Arab states. 
The prescience of Winston Churchill 
and Admiral Fisher in seizing on 
Iranian oil as the new wonder fuel for 
the Royal Navy’s battleships may be 
a familiar story to some, but it loses 
nothing for being retold, this time by 
a Texan oil aca^mic. 

Indeed Professor Stocking goes out 
of his way to emphasise the debt owed 
to British enterprise, which was res¬ 
ponsible for that moment on May 26, 
1908, when, at the site of an ancienit 
Persian fire temple known as the 
mosque of Solomon, a drill “ punctured 
the rock cap thait sealed one of the 
world’s largest oilfields.” The re¬ 
division of the Middle East after the 
first world war, with one clearly 
documented case of how oil industry 
interests caused the boundary of 
Turkey with Iraq to be thrown back¬ 
wards for over a hundred miles to suit 
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the interests of the Anglo-Persian oil 
company, must have been the last great 
fling of economic imperialism. Professor 
Stocking’s history is impeccably 
researched and well-provided with 
statistical tabulations—a map or two, 
hovyeyer, would have helped. 

,.So fast does the oil industry move— 
riding as it must on the back of the 
Middle East’s nationalist tiger—^that 
this book inevitably suffers from the 
handicap of time (and, incidentally, 
from American spelling, despite its 
British imprint). Its concluding chap¬ 
iters have, to a great extent, been 
overtaken by current events. The 
Israeli-Arab confrontation assumes too 
much importance, while the present 
Libyan situation can only be ha2dly 
prophesied : “. . . Libya’s transition 
to the radical Arab camp with its 
slogan of * unity, freedom and 
socialism ’ seems certain to change the 
environment within which the oil 
industry operates.” Despite this, Profes¬ 
sor Stocking, who 46 years ago became 
Texas university’^ professor of econo¬ 
mics, has produced a work which in 
its generosity to both nationalist Arabs 
and imperialist and post-imperialist 
Britons is an object lesson in objec¬ 
tivity. 

In-fighting 

POLITICIANS AT WAR : JULY, 1914, 

TO MAY, 1916 

By Cameron Hazlehurst. 

Cape. 346 pages. £3.^. 


This book, subtitled “ A prologue to 
the triumph of Lloyd George,” is the 
first volume of a trilogy which is to end 
with the fall of Asquith in December, 
1916. It is a brilliant, occasionally way¬ 
ward, defence of Lloyd Greorge’s repu¬ 
tation, against a host of calumnies 
launched by earlier historians. The 
defence is conducted with fairness as 
well as skill ; Asquith, while not this 
volume’s hero, is treated with defer¬ 
ence and sympathy, and several unjust 
slurs on his memory also are cleansed 
away. Dr Hazlehurst, in fact, is an 
historian of integrity who tries to set 
down the truth as he sees it; and con¬ 
sidering he was born as late as {941, 
he has mastered an astonishingly large 
body of material to help him do so. 
His publishers, who as usual produce 
an excellently laid-out book, claim that 
this is *'an account based on over 
60 coUections of private papers, as 
well as the voluminous public records 
and published works.” It is almost 
chvurlish tb complain ; but the public 
records, pti^ully volUmmous as they 
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are, have hardly been used at all, and 
some of the private papers, if used 
more thoroughly, might justify some 
different lines of approach. This is 
particularly the case where Conserva- 
Uve politicians are concerned : there 
is more to say, for example, about the 
curious circumstances of Lord Kit¬ 
chener’s appointment to the war office. 
But Dr Hazlehurst’s main interests 
centre on the Liberals, and with them 
he is thoroughly at home. 

He begin-s by dissecting the well- 
known myths of radical dissent, in 
the ruling party and in the cabinet, 
as the war broke out. By close analysis 
of who saw whom, and when and 
where, he proves that there was no 
organised body of dissenting ministers, 
least of all one centring on Lloyd 
George ; and he explains how ineffec¬ 
tual the meetings of radical MPs were. 
“ There was much posturing and 
mouthing of phrases ; but the overrid¬ 
ing strategic facts were wilfully 
neglected,” untiil it was too late to do 
anything but follow Asquith and Grey 
into the war. “ Few. . . ministers were 
tired of power. Not one of them was 
a pacifist. All that most of them needed 
was an excuse to stay. Asquith made 
sure that they would have one ”— 
which Belgium provided. 

The second section of the book shows 
Asquith’s growing difficulties, and 
Lloyd George’s growing statufie, in 
the first nine months of war. All that 
is missir^ is the war itself. Its heroisms 
and casualties are hardly mentioned ; 
we are not told that half the original 


fevroe wore dead \ or 
Slirided^CSirt^^ Birit^rwise^ 
Or VHazl^dii^s of the 

politii^^. of tiie' day cart hardly^ 
faulted. He brings the same combina- 
rion of knowledge and intelligence to 
bear on the formation of the May, 
*9*5^ coalition, pausing only to 
demolish a recent biographer of Hal¬ 
dane as he adjusts the historical record. 
Jn his view, Lloyd George was helpful 
rather than power-hungry, and Asquith 
acknowledged a large debt of gratitude 
to his devotion, resource, and “ self- 
forgetfulness.” Mrs Asquith wrote 
indeed to a friend : “ Ll.G, has come 
grandly out of all this ; he has the 
sweetest nature in the world.” 


The book is a shade too partisan for 
perfection, and a shade too inclined to 
rely on the self-propelled event ; events 
in politics and war are man-made, not 
autonomous. Yet it has a fine narrative 
flow that seizes and holds the reader’s 
interest. Anyone who thinks that sound 
history has to be dull should read it 
and think again. 


American chess _ 

BASIC NEGOTIATING STRATEGY 

By Roger Fisher. 

Alien Lane, The Penguin Press. 194 
pages. £2.10. 

The point is sometimes made that the 
Americans approach politics and 
diplomacy as a game of poker ; the 
Russians as a game of chess. This 
book will help to cancel that distinc¬ 
tion. Mr Fisher is a professor of law 
at Harvard Law School. His book 
is well up to the standards of that 
place. He takes a cool, critical look 
at the existing methods of negotiating 
in a variety of situations, from political 
summitry to racial conflict, from 
Vietnam to the Arab-Israeli confron¬ 
tation and sanctions policies against 
racialist regimes. 

In all these confrontations he finds 
the existing methods of posturing and 
bargaining seriously at fault. All of 
them start from the premise that, 
when confronting an adversary, it is 
sufficient dither to declare one’s prin¬ 
ciples and sit back, or alternatively to 
issue threats. None take as their 
starting point the internal political 
situation, and hence the real political 
possibilities as si^h from the other 
side. Yet there is much more to 
Professor Fisher’s approach, and it 
would seriously detract from his 
original theory to suggest that his 
message is no more than an injunction 
to see the other fellow’s point of view. 
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The authof is a hard-hearted realist. 
He knows that there is no charity and 
very little quarter in foreign relations. 
His prime concern is to introduce and 
preserve flexibility dn diplomatic or 
political confrontations. Thus a prime 
strategy is to supply an adversary with 
an acceptable proposition, rather than 
a cold statement of one’s own policy 
or a direct threat. Threats are invari¬ 
ably counter-productive and this blunt 
fact proceeds from the internal political' 
situation of an adversary. Threats to 
resume the bombing in North Vietnam 
were not only increasingly marginal 
in their effect—the people having 
endured it already—but positively 
counter-productive as a weapon. 

A second axiom in Professor Fisher’s 
scheme is to ask an adversary for a 
different decision, rather than to repeat 
the earlier one. This maintains 
flexibility, helps the adversary to 
escape from an earlier posture, and 
above all initiates a fresh dialogue, 
whether short-lived or not. A further 
subordinate skill is specificity which 
is not the same as rigidity : a concrete 
but limited request is much better 
than a blanket demand which the 
adversary could not meet even if he 
were disposed to. Allied to this, there 
should be a prompt ;and evident 
attempt to reduce the disadvantages 
(to the adversary) of making a 
decision. 

These arc merely some of the 
■realistic suggestions argued in this 
fascinating book. Among its pleasures 
are a host of neat apothegins. It is 
compulsively readalble yet sophisticated 
in its arguments. The jokey dust-cover 
is incongruous ; a disservice to the 
author. 


Don't shoot the porter 

JOSEPH THOMSON AND THE 
EXPLORATION OF AFRICA 

By Robert I. Rotberg. 

Chatto and Windus, 360 pages. 
£3.15. 

Joseph Thomson has the reputation of 
having been a humane explorer : he 
never shot his porters. He is also sup¬ 
posed to have liked Africans and treated 
them as equals, but this, as Dr Rotberg’s 
biography of him shows, is a miscon¬ 
ception. He reflected the racial atti¬ 
tudes of his day. Advocating firm 
government for Africa’s “ uncivilised 
race with undeveloped brains,” he 
shared the Victorian preference for the 
noble savage over the African who 
had acquired western education. The 
Islamised people of what later became 
Northern Nigeria were the only ones 
for whom he saw any hope : “In all 
the wide range of tropical Africa there 
is no more promising field for com¬ 
merce than this semi-civilised region.” 
Its population compared well with 
“ the unwashed barbarous sans culottes 
of the coast region, with fetishism, 
cannibalism, and the gin bottle in 
congenial union.” 

In his short life, Thomson trekked 
across 15,000 miles of unmapped 
country in the employ of learned 
societies and entrepreneurs, and in 
many respects his achievements were 
remarkable. The treaties he concluded 
in what is now Zambia’s copper belt 
permitted the British South Africa 
Company to claim successfully “ but 
most incorrectly ” mineral rights which 
brought the Chartered, as it was 
known, net profits of £80 million. 

But Thomson’s career and the variety 


of his journeys medte it possible to 
examine the very processes of Europe’s 
pre-colonial involvement in Africa, and 
this book is a fascinating stujdy. At the 
behest of Taubman Goldie, >^rho also 
employed Lugard, Thomson journeyed 
to ^koto in 1885 and obtained treaties 
which gave the National African Com¬ 
pany, in effect, the whole of Noithem 
Nigeria. Dr Rotberg thinks Goldie and 
Thomson were probably unaware of 
the existence of a prior treaty between 
Queen Victoria and the Sultan of 
Sokoto, brought back by a more pro¬ 
found traveller—^Barth. In 1890 Goldie 
was driven to conclude yet another 
agreement with Northern Nigeria, l?ut 
it “ remained for British troops under 
Captain Frederick (later Lord) Lugard 
by force of arms actually to incorporate 
the Fulani dominions.” It might be 
added that Winston Churchill wrote 
to Lugard in 1906 : 

I see no reason why our occupation should 
be immediately effective up to the French 
frontier line, or why these savage tribes 
should not be allowed to eat each other 
without restraint, until some more suitable 
opportunity should arise.. . . 

Aquae Suiis 

ROMAN BATH DISCOVERED 

By Barry Cunliffe. 

Routledge & Kegan Paul. 123 pages. 
£5.25. 


Bath is one of the glories of Roman 
Britain, which is not saying much. 
We were always a distant province, 
and the particularly destructive effects 
of Saxons, time, weather and over¬ 
building have denied us the possibility 
of a Maison Carree. In Bath there 
was a further enemy of preservation : 
a rising water-table which for long 


International Monetary Issues 

Thtt Heterodox Economics Monthly written by Gebriel Alon. 

A compreiheneive round-up of rnternational economic and monetary 
news plus a penetrating, hard-hitting analysis to help guide investment 
and policy decisions, ror institutions and individuals involved in inter¬ 
national monetary and economic issues, IM'I rs a MUST reeding. It is 
based on a complete denial of establiehed economic theory which 
prevents a proper understanding ot reel life and ts thus largely 
responsubie for the greet criSfa of the thirties, or the creeping inflation 
of our days. That theory essumes a graveyard state of equihbrium 
which never exists In biological life, claims it is directed bv an 
" irnvisible hend " (God the Afmighty who speaks through his academic 
economists), disturbed by govennments (which have no place at all 
in that anerchiatic ireligion of the individual). In fact, all life is one 
areat Darwmian atruggie of and within groups with leaders, from the 
family up to the state and UN with chaos at most time prayented by 
the parellelogram of forces within th-is form of organisation which 
everywhere restricts absolute personal freedom even for the leaders, 
(with a good and successful leader similar to en orchestra conductor 
in h»8 relations to the group led by him, to • gangster in hii relations 
to all other groups, who can eiwaya be fired by one board or another— 
by power struggle or by revolution. Claeeical econorrvioa assume 
that men acta rationally ; in reel life he never does, and is thus 
unpredictable, depending on goodwril, ■power, threat and fear, with 
wars one of the many expreaaione of the iitrationelity of man. Life 

Monthly Annual subscription : Europe QM80, $22.50, £9.37^ ; eleewhere Of 
Repreeentatlvee : London : Pubiiahing and Distributing, 177 Regent Si 
Select Informirtion Exchange, 2085 Broadway. Tel ; 874-M08. 


IS composed not of mathematioai functions but of reverse causatione 
of unpredictable strength and directfon. pertly influencable by leader¬ 
ship and public relatrona. Money is not a veil—is the baaia of 
economic Irfe, of credit, is oreated by credit relations between the 
state and the market economy, is as important a tool of governments 
88 ermres, police or laws, 'ra supplemented by numetbus other credit 
relatione (" the geneidl liquidity olf the economy " aa the Radcliffe 
Committee expressed itself) With e new " theory of liquidity" 
developed by Veit and Schmddera m Germany. Yet you will look in 
vain for a definition of " creefit " in exieting textbooks. With this 
heterodox theory, actual lasues are once a month arMlysed : Rolle-Royce 
(bankruptcies aire poaarbla only where credit exiats, with the crettit 
you can~or cannot—have even more important than the credit you 
do have), EEC (must collapse because no economic end monetery 
union is possible prior to political umon), the USA and British revivale 
(nbt hopefeaa on account of strong leadership), the gold price 
managed by South African withholding -Of auppries). etc. The Journal 
emphasises that there can never be a prophesy because life (contrary 
to Milton Friedman's " Positive Economics '*) is not composed of 
Newtonian atCnes falling m a vacuum : yet parsons who grasp the 
group oharaoter of life and society explored .in IMI make more 
realistic foreceeta end decisione than the adherents to that religion 
of the equilibrium, econometric^ (which assume any correct result is < 
proved by a " zero "). 

5, $27, £11.30. 

It. Tel : (M-734 2361. New York : INTA, 1660 BIroadway. Tel : 681-3755. 
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Roman Bsf/i-Hby deduction 


turned the centre of the Roman city 
into a swamp. By any but local 
standards what has been recovered is 
fairly dull stuff—rather as if our 
civilisation were to be judged by the 
remaiins of Harrogate. But the interest 
of a Rornan-Celtic culture does not 
depend on the intrinsic beauty of its 
remains ; and nothing is more to the 
credit of British archaeology than the 
care with which the last ounce of 
information has been squeezed out of 
very moderate data : witness the illus¬ 
tration, which is a reconstruction 
drawn from broken remnants and a 
knowledge of what they must mean in 
terms of Roman temple building. 

The whole of Bath is built over, 
often by scheduled buildings. Excava¬ 
tors normally have to follow the bull¬ 
dozer at full speed or dig mud trenches 
in cellars, sometimes beside leaking 
sewers or, where the hot springs are 
near, in a steamy atmosphere over 
ioo”F, under arc Jig'llts. From these 
tiny cuts into an ancient and often 
disturbed site they have to deduce 
what Batli once was. 

Professor Cunliffe’s book is an egg¬ 
head popularisation of the archaeology 
of Bath, on which he has worked for 
years. It is amply illustrated (the 
dimness of some of the plates must be 
ascribed to the conditions in which the 
photographs were taken). The plans 
are excellent. The book is also an 
appeal for sympathy and help, as each 
small slice of Bath comes up for 
redevelopment. Fortunately interest 
grows and ■ the civic authoitities 
sympathise. But everyone agrees that 
much of the superstructure is worth 
more than the remains underneath. 


Potted version 

THE STRANGE CASE OF POT ^ 

By Michael Schofield. 

Penguin. 208 pages. 30p. 

It is a pity that Mr Schofield’s book 
was not published before the Misuse 
of Drugs Bill, introduced by the last 
government and taken over by the 
present one, was debated in Parlia¬ 
ment. Members could then have 
debated it with more facts behind 
them and less opinion and prejudice. 

Not that Mr Schofield is unwilling 
to give his own opinions. He was a 
member of the Wootton sub-committee 
of the government’s advisory com¬ 
mittee on drug dependence whose 
report on cannabis provoked such a 
furore in January, 1969. As he points 
out, inaccurate accounts of what the 
committee was to propose appeared in 
the press months before publication. 
People scarcely noted what the report 
really said at all. It did not recommend 
that pot should be legalised, merely 
that the penalties should be reduced 
and that it should be removed from 
the category of hard drugs—the opiates 
—but the report was rejected by the 
Home Secretary, and his shadow, as 
though it had. 

Perhaps the most interesting part 
of this book is Mr Schofield’s brief 
account of the Wootton committee’s 
deliberations. To begin with, it was 
sharply divided, with one member 
(unnamed) actually saying that all it 
had to do was work out ways to sitop 
“ the spread of this filthy habit.” That 
he eventually signed the report shows 
what can be done by reasoned argu¬ 
ment. Mr Schofield himself signed a 
reserv^ation recommending that the 
possession of small amounts of cannabis 
should be treated as a minor offence. 

To some extent his book is a popular 
version of the Wootton report, putting 
into straightforward positives what it 
preferred to say negatively. But he also 
gives a useful account of other drugs 
and how cannabis differs from them 
and a critique of the new bill, exposing 
the myths of the cannabis pusher and 
of the belief that pot smokers become 
hard drug addicts. He is not in favour 
of immediately legalising pot, but he 
is opposed to criminalising the young 
who smoke it in moderation. He makes 
a cogent point when he writes that, 
though education is supposed to help 
solve the drug problem, what, is a 
teacher to say about cannabis ? 

If he says that it is not a very harmful 

drug, he will be accused of condoning 

cannabis. If he followed the textbooks... 

he will not be believed. 


Unsettled _ 

THE MAGHREB IN THE MODERN WORLD 

By Samir Amin. 

Penguin. 256 pages. 45p. 

Mr Amin, an Egyptian economist who 
has studied decolonisation in many 
African countries, finds Algeria, 
Morocco and Tunisia treading a 
familiar path. The colonial power 
packs up, a new “ administrative elite ” 
takes its place and for most of the 
ordinary people life is no better than 
before. In the Maghreb inequalities are 
heightened by the fact that, under 
French rule, the region was colonised 
by nearly 2 million European 
settlers. Each country was run for their 
benefit : to only a small proportion of 
the 29 million natives did any advan¬ 
tage accrue. When the settlers left, as 
they did en masse from Algeria, more 
gradually from Tunisia and only par¬ 
tially from Morocco, a commensurate 
number of north Africans (which 
means at least double the number) 
stepped into their homes and jobs. 
There is thus a privileged minority of 
possibly 5 million people against 24 
million of the very poor. 

In assessing the efforts of each 
country to uplift its submerged popula¬ 
tion Mr Amin commends Tunisia for 
marshalling its slender resources and 
for educational achievement. Algeria is 
censured for spending too much on its 
big bureaucracy and Morocco for fail¬ 
ing to embark on serious industrialisa¬ 
tion. He sees in industrial development 
the only hope for the Maghreb, he 
would scrap raising flocks in the moun¬ 
tains and crops in the semi-desert and 
concentrate agriculture in “ privileged ” 
irrigable zones. That may sound neat 
economically, but there are dangers— 
as has already been found in Libya— 
in abandoning large tracts of country 
that may, when the need arises, be 
hard to repopulate. 

This is a controversial but engrossing 
book. No comparable survey of the 
Maghreb has ever been published in 
England : Penguin has done a service 
in getting Mr Amin to produce this 
concise EngKsh version of the two big¬ 
ger volumes on the subject he has 
already published in France. The 
economic documentation is excellent. 
But the political summaries, which 
seem to have been added in a hurry, 
contain some extiRordinary gaffes. In 
Morocco Mr Allal al Fassi, who is 
stiff as vigorous as ever as the leader 
of the Isdqlal party, will be dumb¬ 
founded to read (on page 207) that he 
died four years ago. In Algeria the 
army people who rose against Colonel 
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Boumedienne 111.1967 were known as 
the “ easterners not, as Mr Amin 
maintains, because they were pro- 
Russian but because they came from 
east Algeria. They were in fact critical 
of Boumedienne’s dependence on 
Russian military aid. 

Between decks 

THE BRITISH SAILOR 

By Peter Kemp. 

J. M, Dent. 255 pages. £2.75. 

Any social history of the lower deck 
of the Royal Navy, as this book 
says it is, has to be concerned, in 
Churchill’s famous phrase, with 
“ rum, sodomy and the lash.” 
Inevitably, lin books of this kind, there 
IS a good deal about the “ cat,” quite 
a lot about rum and practically noth¬ 
ing about sodomy (except that, again 
inevitably, it was a flogging offence). 
This particular book contains much 
else besides : pay, - victualling, uni¬ 
forms, sleeping arrangements, sickness, 
songs, the Portsmouth prostitutes and 
so on. The details arc accurate and 
the quotations apt. But the author is 
travelling over faiiniliar ground and 
there is a repetitive pattern in his 
chapters as he moves from one era 
to another. The facts ^are logically 
marshalled and competently strung 
together, but there is little new in 
ithem. 



Plod^met—Report from a French 
Village by Edgar Morin (Allen Lane, 
The Penguin Press, £3.15). Plod^rnet, 
half-town, half-village, lies on the west 
coast of Brittany. It has a population 
of 1,200, which since the early 1950s 
has passed through a transformation 
more profound than in the past 
500 years. Those over 50 still 
speak Breton ; those under speak 
French. I’his is a fascinating account 
of the people that make up this com¬ 
munity ; how they have been formed 
by republican ideals and their lives 
and attitudes changed by modern com- 
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That life on the lower deck was 
brutal and savage is a commonplace 
of Britisb naval history, just as is the 
author’s comment that so was life 
outside the nav>^ What is less under¬ 
standable is why 'die Admiralty was so 
slow to mend matters : the last man 
to be hung from the yard-arm was a 
marine, in 1B60, and tlie last flogging 
on board a naval ship itook place in 
1880, a year after an Admiralty 
instruction to suspend flogging both in 
peace and war had been issued. 

The armed services are always 
conservative, not leiist in disciplinary 
matters, but there has been a peculiar 
conservatism 'about the Royal Navy 
which is diffioult to explain. Perhaps 
there still is: the recent Donaldson 
report on young entrants to the armed 
services, for example, commented that 
while conditions at the army’s deten¬ 
tion barracks at Colchester “compare 
reasonably with civilian penail condi¬ 
tions,” those at the navy’s detention 
quarters alt Portsmouth are “ rigorous.” 

It is a pity so well-known a naval 
historian as the author of 'this book 
has not taken the opportunity to. , 
explore this matter more deeply. 


Robert E. Lipsey and Irving B. Kravis 

PRICE COMPETITIVENESS IN 
WORLD TRADE 

Describes new methods of measuring rela¬ 
tive price levels and price movements in 
international trade, and presents inter¬ 
national price measures for the main 
exporting countries, covering machinery, 
transport equipment, metals and metal 
products. August 500 pages. 

Columbia University Press £6.75 net. 

Robert Rowthorn and Stephen Hymer 

INTERNATIONAL OHS 
RUSINESS 1957-67. A STODY 
OF COMPARATIVE GROWTH 
<D. OF A.E.> 

This econometric analysis considers the 
growth FatM of the 500 largest industrial 
companies in the world between 1957-67. 
Cambridge Univenity Press 

Cloth £1.80 net. 
Paperback £0.80 net. 

Hdward Pack 

STRUCTURAL CHANGE AND 
ECONOMIC POLICY IN ISRAEL 

Explores some 6f the major dimensions of 
the growth of Israel’s economy and then 
seeks to identify particular aspects of govern¬ 
ment policy that account for it. June 272 
pages. 

Yale University Press £ 3-95 net* 


; munioLt^. Tljeif? ^ 

Atiftjy' section on -^e 
C^npiii^nist ^rty, and it^c^ifliflin 
atid hist^cal relationship with a sdMdl 
community. 

First World War Atlas by Martin 
Gilbert (Weidenfcld & Nicolson, cloth 
^2.75, paperback £1.25). This is the 
fifth historical atlas produced by Mr 
Cdlbert and, presumably, it will be 
followed by a sixth, on the second 
world war. It presents a mass of 
familiar and far less familiar informa¬ 
tion simply and tellingly. Fortunately, 
it is as much concerned with the 
political, economic and social aspects 
of the first world war as with the 
campaigns. 

Beyond Habitat by Moshe Safdie (The 
MIT Press, £4.65). Hundreds of pre¬ 
cast concrete modular box houses: 
what could sound more monotonous ? 
Yet that is just what Habitat was 
de.signed not to he ; and those piled-up 
boxes in an intricate three-dimensional 
pattern, surrounded by gardens, were 
voted the ino.st spectacular concrete 
structure at Expo 67 in Montreal. 
Habitat’s young, Israeli-born, archi¬ 
tect talks of his achievements and aims 
in a voice that deserves to be listened 
to at least. 


Chitoshi Yanaga 

RIG BUSINESS IN JAPANESE 
POLITICS 

** This i.s certainly the best study available 
thus far on organised business in Japan, 
its character, structure, functions and 
influence on government.” The Annals. 
March 371 pages. 

Yale University Press £1.80 net. 


Wolfgang G. Friedmann and John Pierre 
Begum 


JOINT INTERNATIONAL 
DUSINESS VENTURES IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTIIES; 


Case Studies and Analysis of Recent Trends 
Analysis m depth some twenty cases of joint 
ventures in which developed and developing 
countries are associated. May 416 pages. 
Columbia University Press £6;75. 


P. E, Baldry 

THE RAHLE AGAINST 
HEART DISEASE 


Stress ? Smoking ? Over Eating ? How do 
they affect your heart ? Illustrated history 
of medicines—centuries-old struggle against 
the West’s biggest killer. 

Cambridge University Press £3 net. 


All books advertised in 
The Economist can be obtained from 

THE ECONOMISTS’ BOOKSHOP 

Clare Market, Portugal Street, WC 2 

Catalogue free on reqneet. 
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of big clearing banks. Leasings 
bought £23.8 mn of computers 
from ICL (j8% of IGL’s toital 
sales) last year, and leased them 
out in Bpiitain on contracts of 
up to seven years, mostly in the 
three to five year -angc. Out o-f 
Leasings’ income, the machines 


present 17.8 mn shares would 
be doubled to 33.4 mn as exist¬ 
ing loans are converted into 
equity. Of course, if ICL starts 
making losses then further cash 
will become impossible to raise. 
But that seems to be the extent 
of the cash problem right now. 


Is ICL in trouble 

Sir John Kden, Minister for 
Industry, spelt out the Govern¬ 
ment’s policy towards Britain’s 
computer company, Interna¬ 
tional Computers Ltd, on 
Wednesday. Speaking to the 
Commons select committee that 
is investigating the computer 
industry, he announced that the 
Buy British policy for computers 
bought by public authorities will 
end. This was one of the ways 
in which ICL has been sup¬ 
ported for the past five years. 
So long as ICL machines were 
not “ unduly ” dearer (unter- 
preted as 25%) than rival 
models then public authorities 
would buy them. No more grants 
will be made to ICX, but then, 
Sir John claimed, ICL needed 
no more public money anyway. 
The Government is to continue 
buying ICL. computers, and has 
no worries about its future. 

However, some other people 
do. It is no secret that confi¬ 
dence in ICL has ebbed in recent 
months elsewhere. Ihc shares 
are now on a p/e ratio of 9.9 
and, at 134P, are badly down 
on their 1970 peak of 3up, 
even * though there is no 
immediate prospect of a 
dividend cut. The mediium- 
term grounds for doubt about 
ICL’s future are set out on page 
xxxvi of our computer survey 
in this issue. Along with France’s 
Compagnie internatfionale pour 
rinformatique, ICL has too 
small a market base to finance 
the high level of research and 
development necessary in this 
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fast-changing industry. 

But gxxssip has also been 
knocking ICL’s short-‘term 
prospects. Some investment 
analysts in the City have already 
persuaded themselves that ICL 
will be the next Rolls-Royce. 
And on February 19th Compu¬ 
ter Consultants, Ltd, published 
a re}X)rt* that argued that ICL 
could go to the wall any time 
now. Just how much substance 
is there for fears of this kiind ? 

The report is gcing to come 
in for a lot of criticism. It is not 
as precise as it should be cither 
about ICL’s finances or sales 
prospects in view of the serious¬ 
ness of the criticisms. But it 
will be taken seriously. 

According to the report, a 
large part of the <£55 mn of 
stock and work in progress con¬ 
sists of spare parts for early 
model computers which will 
have to be scrapped in two or 
three years. However, ICL 
claims all spare parts total 
£8.7 mn, which is a reasonable 
level of spares to keep on hand 
to support 2,ono computers. 
Obsolcsence is certainly a 
worry—but in the context of 
the associated leasing company, 
Computer Leasings, in which 
ICL has only 3 i -]% share. 

'The balance is held by a con¬ 
sortium of financing subsidiaries 

*Has International Computers 
Limited any future ? a report 
by Computer Consultants Ltd, 
GPO Box 8, Llandudno, Wales. 
Tel. 0492 75171 - 


are depreciated (over less than 
seven years), the banks get thdir 
profit, and what is left over 
goes back to ICL as a dividend, 
last year of £2.3 mn. But ICL 
is obliged to buy back com¬ 
puters not out on rental, at 
written-down value (ie, at the 
price paid by Leasings, less 
depreciation). The size of this 
})otential commitment is about 
£30 mn—^thc value of compu¬ 
ters in Leasings’ books which 
ICL would have to buy back. 

Leasings’ customers would not 
swtitch overnight away from 
ICL. The danger is that the 
rate of obsolescence could just 
speed up, with machines being 
sent back to ICL after a pro- 
gn^sjsively dini'inishing working 
life. So far some machines have 
been bought back. ICL has 
then written them off in its own 
accounts. This cost has roughly 
m-atched the dividend from 
Leasings. 

I’he obvious worry is cash. 
It is a cash-hungry business, as 
the Computer Consultants 
report stresses. But symptoms 
of shortage would appear 
earlier, long before they did 
with Rolls-Royce, and signal 
trouble well in advance. Less 
would be spent on research and 
marketing than necessary, fhere 
have been intimations of this 
(see chart). But sophisticated 
shareholders have been worry¬ 
ing about something quiite 
different : that the mounting 
cost of new tranches of finance 
in future would steadily erode 
ICL’s equity earn'ings per share. 
High interest rates could do 
this. So could convertible loan 
stock. By 1973. for instance, the 


The optimists’ case for ICL 
is that (a) overseas sales arc 
financed largely by the Export 
Oedit Guarantee Department; 
(b) many domestic sales are 
financed by Leasings; (c) bank 
overdrafts are only £5.6 mn and 
unused facilities must be another 
£10 mn ; (d) most of the rest 
of the fivc-yearjoans are revolv¬ 
ing credi'ts; (e) the company is 
making profits (£7.6 mn m 
1969-70), after charging all re¬ 
search and development costs 
(helped by government grants, 
now ending, of about £3 mn a 
year). 

The pc.s.simists’ case is, first, 
that the company is under¬ 
capitalised to face the future 
(although it can face the imme¬ 
diate future without panic) ; 
and, secondly, that ICL has 
produced no new series of 
computers since the mid-1960s. 
But new lines were brought out, 
for instance, by Tnicrriational 
Business Machines la.st June, 
and, at prices ranging from 
£35 i),o(M) to £2.5 mn, by Honey¬ 
well last week. ICL claims that 
these new range.s arc nothing 
more than rc-vamped versions 
of earlier models like IBM’s 
360 range, introdueed in the 
inid-i 96 ().s. 

There is some truth in this 
IBM itself admits that the 370 
range hardly constituted a new 
generation like the 360 ones did, 
although, unlike the 360.S, it has 
special features for large com¬ 
munications networks, suppo¬ 
sedly one of the most promiising 
markets for computers in the 
future. Even if ICL is right on 
this sc?orc, however, it is still left 


Id's cash flow for last year is shown below 

Year to September 30, 1970 (£mn) 


Profits before depreciation (£21.7 mn) and tax 29.3 

Sale of shares in subsiidianes 2.5 

ECGD finance 6.4 

DM Loan 6.9 

Total 45.1 

This was used as follows : 

Computers far leasing abroad 15.8 

Capital spending 10.7 

Extra working capital 8.5 

Additional cash 2.4 

Dividends 2.5 

Other Items 5.2 




It looks now enough, but it isn't 


without any new sales arguments 
while its opponents have plenty 
to say about their new lines, 
which is all the edge the power¬ 
ful IBM sales force needs in 
most competitive situations. ICL 
would have done better to have 
reintroduced its 1900 range 
under a new name, as well as 
constantly improving it in detail, 
as it has been doing. And it is 
fair to cortclude that, had ICE 
the resources to introduce a new 
range, it would have done so. 

Given the pace of technical 
development in the industry, 
there is always a danger of 
customers switching heavily to 
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n(‘w machines before oJdcr ones 
have been written off. All 
manufacturers face this danger. 
If the average life of machines 
shortened in the 1970s, all 
would face write-offs. ICL’s 
sjxcial vulnerability here could 
be that it would be less able to 
withstand write-offs of this sort 
if Its machines an* selling less 
well than rhose of its rorn- 
petiiors because they were older 
or seemed so. 

The Government’s depend- 


Older ICL computers still in 
use in Britain 

Estim- 



When 

ated 

Name 

installed 

number 

KDF 6 

1963 

10 

KDF 7 

1965 

5 

KDF 8 

1964 

5 

KDF 9 

1963 

20 

KDN 2 

1962 

5 

LEO III 

1962 

18 

LEO 326 

1965 

12 

LEO 360 

1964 

3 

Elhott 402 

1955 

1 

Elliott 402E 

1955 

1 

Elliott 402F 

1958 

1 

Elhott 502 

1961 

40 

Elliott 803 

1959 

50 

Elliott 803B 

1960 

1 

Elhott 803C 

1960 

4 

Elliott 405 

1956 

2 

EE Deuce 1 

1955 

2 

LEO II 

1957 

3 

ICT 1100 

1960 

3 

ICT 1101 

1960 

3 

HEC 1202 

1959 

5 

ICL 1300 

1963 

25 

ICL 1301 

1962 

20 

ICL 1500 

1962 

16 

ICL 2400 

1961 

2 

Atlas 

1962 

2 

Atlas 11 

1963 

3 

EMI Special 

1959 

1 

Mercury 

1957 

2 

Orion 

1963 

3 

Orion II 

1964 

3 

Pegasus 

1955 

3 

Sirius 

1961 

5 


Total 278 


Souro§ ■ Computer Consultants Ltd 


ence on ICL is not spelled out 
in the (Computer Consultants 
lepcjri but it was done in a 
recent report published by the 
Civil Service Department 
entitled “ Computers in Central 
Government Ten Years 
Ahead.”! According to this 
report ( entral government, as at 
June 3(), 14^9, owned iB'j com- 
jmt(*rs, 96 of them made by ICL 
or one of its predecessrir com¬ 
panies. ICL’s current 1900 
scries represented only some 
ifV.M of the machines installed 
at that (late but more than 40% 
of those on order. Generally 
speaking, with the major excep¬ 
tions of the .scientific institutions 
whose requirements IC^L some¬ 
times cannot fill, there has been 
a strong tendency throughout 
the government in recent years 
to standardise on ICL machines, 
[lariieularly the iqoo series. This 
jiolicy has the great advantage 
of making the machines com¬ 
patible with each other. Event¬ 
ually this would lead to a big 
improvement over the situation 
in June, 1969, when there were 
30 different .series of computers 
in use or on order for govern¬ 
ment, most of the different 
machines being anything but 
compatible with each other. 

Of course, the compatibility 
goal would have to be tossed out 
of the w'indow if ICL went 
under. Even if the Government 
decided to rescue ICIi it could 
hardly afford to keep alive a 
computer company indefinitely 
simply to satisfy its own needs. 
The c.xpense would be enormous 
and would constantly increase as 
the computer industry speeds 
ahead. 

The crunch would prxybably 
come in the mid-1970s when 
many industry observers expect 
the computer compames to 

fHMSO. £ 172 *). 


introduce machines that should 
constitute a new generation. On 
the hardware side, circuitry 
would probably consist of the 
.succe.s.s()i>v to the present micro- 
circuits, which incorporate one 
complete electronic circuit in .1 
small solid chip of material. 
Lhese will give way in the next 
f(‘w' years to small chips, hardly 
larger in size, each of which 
contain scores and perhaps 
hundreds of circuits. Memory 
devices are also certain to 
change, though it would be a 
brave man w^ho would predict 
w'hat technique is finally settled 
on. Present technicpies are too 
slow' and expensive and the 
computer companies are spend¬ 
ing millions of dollars investi¬ 
gating all sorts of exotic 
replacements. 

Crystal gazing 

The most w'idely publicised 
is the laser memory but there 
are other techniques, some using 
devices as yet unknown outside 
the laboratories, that seem to 
offer even nion^ promise, 
especially .so far as costs are 
concerned. On the software side, 
the comput( 7 r industry knows 
it sinqdy must make its 
machines easic^r to use (this 
.situation is spelled out in detail 
in the accompanying computer 
survey). High-level languages 
and other techni(iues could 
mechanise programming almost 
conipltMely (thereby throwing 
(tut of work ail the innocent 
lambs who have taken up pro¬ 
gramming in the belief it offers 


them a bright, solid future— 
master programmers will always 
b{ in demand but routine pro¬ 
grammers must become a cJrug 
on the market sometime). No 
government could afford to 
niKlerwrite research and deve¬ 
lopment on such a scale and s(», 
vumer or later, it w'Ould have 
to let the remains of ICL wither 
and replace ICJ. cqtdpmcnt 
with another manufacturer's 
machines. 

If the Com])uicr Con.sultknis 
report is correct it will just 
about remove Britain as a .signi¬ 
ficant commercial force from 
every high technology industry 
—and there was a lime not loo 
long ago w'hen politicians 
claimed the nation’s future 
depended on such industries 
I’he Roll.s-Roycp collapse did a 
lot to reduce Britain’s impor¬ 
tance in the aviation industry 
Britain has yet to sell a siiigb* 
one of its present generation of 
nuclear pow'er reactors, although 
these machines, like the IGL 
coinjnucrs, work well enough ■ 

is largely sale.srnanship that is 
la('king Britain’s electronic 
components industry is con¬ 
stantly ill danger of being 
swamped by the Americans. 

There is no ea.sy solution 
But ICI. has not hit crisis y<*t 
Its real clanger period looks a 
few years hence when, if its 
competitors keep up their rate 
of research, they will be 
increasingly well placed to out¬ 
sell I(."L at (n'ery turn. The 
danger looks like a slow decline 
lather than a catastrophic Rolls- 
Royce type collapse, 



Memory devices like this will eat up research cash 




ADVERTISEMENT 


How to kill your Enemy! 
A perfectionist tells of the 
growth of his Brainchild: 



Eric CawodU, L.I.FirtE 


Principles and design of stored-pressure Dry 
Powder Extinguishers, as made by Nu-Swift 
International Ltd, of Elland, Yorkshire 



The Tremondoua technical pro- 
greea made in recent years by 
Nu-Svfift in the design and 
manufacture of Dry Powder 
Extingu^ehera is not yet generally 
realised. It fell to me to obtain 
the facta straight from the horae^a 
mouth. 

It wbjb in a no-non«enae type of 
offloo IlhBl I interviewexl Crlc 
Oawood, M.B.E. L.l. FtroE., for 
many yeara VtocMChatrman and 
Technical Dtreotnr of Nu-Swift 
Intematlonail Litxl. 1 had gone in 
eotne trepldattioin, aa a man of ouoh 
quall|fl'catlioinia and experience aeemed 
likely to be a no-nonoenve type too * 

But he fiOon reaaaured me. " You 
don’t want to hear about me,” he 
exolaiiiiMid, ice-^blue eyea aparkling 
in a w€iatber-<biearten fane, for E^rlc 
Ouwood apemt 27 yeaiia beflore the 
maat prevloua to taking on tho 
manufaotttrtnuf divlalon of Nu-Swift 
In 1949, aifter a brUhant 4-y<ear 
pertod of adUofg the flnn’a producta. 
” You want to know about our dry 
powder extlniguWbera, and mark my 
wopdB, there’a plenty to tell. How 
xmaeftk do you already know ? ” 

” Not muuh,” I admitted. ” hut 
oartaln queatHonb aprliDg to mind.” 
” Fire away ! ” he commanded. 
Fortunately wen-biieM, I liMed my 
queaUom in a pneclae manner which 
I thought would aippeai to Mmi 

** 1) Did yon hurent Dry Fowder t 

9) Are Na*Swlft exUngalehers 
need moatly in thia country, 
or do you export f 

3) Why do you make two typea 
of Dry Powder Exttagulalwri ? 

4) Do yon manafactare the 
powder or do you boy It ? 

S> Wliht'a ao * apeelal» abom Nu- 
Swlft Dry Powder Extin- 
galalMrBr »* 

” Bmtn,” ho nuMimured, eoMAder- 
kag me from onCtor ahaggy brows. 
“ Tou oertainily }uaow the right 
qamtfloaa to sMt, Wf;^ tako them 
ODO at a thne, otf ooumo. 

sonte oveitap. ' 


” Did I invent dry powder ? I 
wish I could say yes, but I must 
give credilit to others As far back 
OA World War 1, it caimo to the 
attemLlon of lire fight Inig authorJliiS 
that sodium blcaoibonate had an 
mhlblttopy effeot on some types of 
fine. The oonunJ'ttee a(ppointed to look 
into the claims pooh-poohed the 
idea, but eoLperlments conthiued In 
1054, I visited New York to investi¬ 
gate the pos'ltion.” 


Early disadvantages 

” Moot dry powder (or dry cJheml- 
call <aa Amerioam ca>U Vt) exUn- 
gudtshers then made In the USA 
mifficircd from severe oporatlonal 
dlsadivantages, being of the ' open ' 
type. The powder oame Into direct 
contsiot with the aitmospbere, thus 
bcLoe subject to the absorption of 
atmosxifhefrtc humidity, and to pol- 
iultloo. 

” 1 knew that, 

i) Any cstinigulsher nuide by us 
must be oonceivod as one unit: 
the powder must be manufac¬ 
tured apociflcally for uac in Nu- 
Swift extinguisher a, and the 
medhaniOBll fecuturee of the 
eodtiogubhier must be designed 
for use Wfth powder of our own 
deiiign and mamifhaCure; 

11) To avoM oaking, paioklng and 
oolBigulatilon of the powdper, the 
exiUn«ulsbent wouM bave to be 
chargcRl . , 

” Chergod r '* 1 interrupted. 

” Ah yes. Charging, In Nu-Swift 
t&nmlnotcigy. mdanta putting into the 
extingutaher twdii the extdnguiehing 
agent and the eatrboo tfloodde, which, 
Bonoog other vltai* ruaotxms, espete 
the agent. In our dry powder ex- 
tlnguishehi, the powder and the 
expeUent oaihoo dioxide are held 
together under pressure. But more 
of that toter. Now where was 1 ? 
Oh yes, the powder would have to 
be made and the extinguishere 
charged in the eame building, in 
which the relative humidity woe 


controlled, bo that no pick-up of 
moisture from the atmosphere 
could occur. 

” By 1956 we had designed and 
buiiit in ELband the most advanced 
powder miHl oonsiaten't with the 
knowledge then available, and the 
Hirst pressuTTlzed Nu-ilwlft Dry 
Powder fihctlngulsiher. Model 1604, 
was put O'H the market 'This, and 
the ofher models in the same range, 
proved very suocessful, both from 
a technioal and a coonmerokal point 
of view ’' 

Exacting world-wide 
reauirements benefit 
users 

“ Do we eoeport ? Briefly, yes—to 
more than 90 countries. From a 
technioal 0 taindpaln.l U is actually 
an adviantujgc Ihiait our extinguishers 
ame made for worM-wMe use. You 
see. vre have to take Inlto account 
tho widely varying oMmaitilc con- 
diition's in different countries, os well 
ais dlivnme teohnical and offletiial 
standards. Our policy is to design 
one extinguisher which will meet 
all reguirementa, rather than 
different models to satisfy indivi¬ 
dual denumda. This means that 
some oountnlies benchrt from the 
oomblnattion of high standards re¬ 
quired in ofhers. If an extinguisher 
wUl opemte effidenttly both in the 
frozen north and in the humidity 
of the tropiios. It stands to reason, 
doesn't It, that it wdJl be effeotive 
in more temperate climates ? 

" Why do we make two types of 
Dory Powder EbcUngulsbexa ? You 
mean, of oourae, BCE and Multi¬ 
purpose. This la realdy a matter of 
evxyiuthxi. Lot me explain. The most 
urgent need, when Dry Pswder 
Extinguishers were introduced, was 
for an extinguisher which would 
be effective on alfDbHt an/ kind 
of JnflamnMibie Nquld Or gas Are. 
svan with ah ajwoqtotad eleotrloaJ 
risk 


“ Our first dry powder extin¬ 
guishers, back in 1956, bnilfantly 
.suioccGd(*d In mevtlng this reed 
Thrse we now call BCE Dry Fow- 
di-r Extlngulsihers'as they are suit¬ 
able for use on Classes B, C and 
E risks The powder was made 
from sodium bicarbonate, with other 
chemicals ad<l.;d. Subsidiary preb- 
lems Inci'Jded the elimmation of 
‘Static electrtoily, and ensurng that 
the carbon dioxide was dried before 
beloK introduced into the extin¬ 
guishers As I have suggested, the 
effect of the powder on Cla&ses B 
and C flri.‘3 involv'.ng inflammable 
liquids nmd gasee was dramatic 
In all fields of human endeavour, 
however, Imme’dlately one goal is 
reached, another looms on the 
horizon So ft was with my team 
of reiscardi scientisits and engi¬ 
neers ” 


Powder for Class A fires 

** Our next target was a powder 
which would also extinguish the 
ubiquitous Class A Are In carbon¬ 
aceous materials such as wood, 
textile-fabrics and paper. Many 
d'ifflcul'tles were faced and over¬ 
come. Not until 1970—14 years 
after the first Nu-Swlft BCE Dry 
Powder Extlngulahors were intro¬ 
duced—were we ready to launch our 
Mul'til-Purpose Dry Powder Exlln- 
guisbers for use on all risks (save 
only eleotrloal equipment above 
1,000 vo-tts, Inflammable metals 
such as magnesium and uranium, 
and carbon disulphide). These 
Include mixed riaka. 

“Do we manufacture the pow¬ 
der ? ^e wouldn’t trust anyone 
else to make it ! From the very 
first we hove had a sepairate 
building exclusive to the 
ductlon of diry powder exitlnguisAtcrs 
and pressure fhargea In antleipa- 
Mon of the new range of Multi- 
Purpose Dry PowHler ExtingulaberB. 
we planned and had constructed a 
minf-skyueraper powder mill. This 
you must have aoen from the road 


ADVERTISEMENT 


•0 you aji|»tMuohcid my office; it 
i^Bjdbee a of 88 ^. (27 m). 

m>w bow wa« your last qucotion 
pbre^ 7 Wbafa opeoiaA about Nu- 
Swlft Dry PowxkB’ EzilaguMiers ? 
Bell«v« me, 1 coidd wriite a book 
on tbia mbjoot ! Stop me If I get 
too loog-wlnded. 

I’H ooocoDftrate oo the Multi¬ 
purpose range, fitted witb ‘ Multl-A ’ 
p^der. Manufacturing prooesaes 
are: 

I) mianutfactirre of the dny powder 
exiingmahlng ageot; 

II ) mantifaot'UTe of the ecctlnguiaher 
body and ‘ baxdware ' 

111 ) pressuilzaltlon of the extln- 
gurlflher body alter It has been 
filled wltlh dry powder. 

By body we mean the empty con¬ 
tainer ; this beoomea the preisaure 
charge when filled with powder, 
preeautilzed and sealed; and wUh 
head, hose and nozzle assembly 
tilted, It Is a ooiraplcte extinguisher 

“ Now let’s consider the manufac- 
tupo of our * Multi-A ' Dry Powder 
In lire extinguishers, ‘ know-lhiow ’ 
and experienoe are of paramount 
importance, and nowhere are they 
more Impontaoift than In the making 
of the dry powder extinguishing 
agent. At Nu-Swjft we make only 
‘ stored-pressure ’ dry powder ex- 
tJnguMhers. The term * stored-pres- 
Burc ' means that the dry powder 
and the preasuiUzlng carbon dioxide 
are Stored together in a scaled con¬ 
tainer, that Is, the pressure charge. 
By this mieans, there is no risk 
that the powder wtll lose its free- 
flowing properties by absorption of 
moisture from the atmosphere or 
by other contanilnatlon Provided 
tihe powxler is correctly made, and 
the charge Is filled under proper 
condlblons, the powder will rtuaaii) 
rree-flowttnig Indiefintfiely. ’' 

“ How can you be so sure of 
that ? ” I Interjacted 

This is where ' know-how ’ 
comes in/’ he replied, from the 
results of over ten years’ re¬ 
search and development on dry 
powders. Innumerable tests have 
included dong-itenn storage teats at 
tomperatures fluotuatlng between 
-30«C and 60®C. In Fahrenheit 
that’s -22“ to 140”. 

" You will recall tihat the BC>E 
powder ie fundamentally sodium 
bicarbonate ' MuVtl-A ' powder, 
however, oonslstB essentially of a 
mixture of anunonlLuzn salts, to 
which other migredlenits have been 
added to ensure long-term main¬ 
tenance of its flre-flghtlng effect 
and free-fiowlng properties. 

" Inorganic salts sudh as ammon¬ 
ium phosphate have a marked ten¬ 
dency to oekie or foovn lumps 
which would prevent effeotive dis¬ 
charge. Using ground anunonium 
phosphate alone would be useUas— 
lit would oake aitanost overnight, 
even after thorough drying. Adding 
conveotionial addlUvea such as talc, 
mica, metal dtoairates, is nttle 
better, because the powder would 
oake in a oomiparatively shodt time, 
atthough edditlveis such ae these 
can be quite eatlsfactory for dry 
powdera based on sodium Moar- 
boniate.” 


Advent of silicones 


**We im 
oeas wUeli 



and BM-enUnv. Tbia la by the m 
•f a pvtlcnlar fan—bitlen Uttihd* 
Ing finely-groond mlnsrglB; by • 
apectmllied manufaotivbBf trtimUti 
and by the uae of alHaanaa. 

” SntoDiMe have enoapttoiMl anti* 
stick and wader-repellant pnopa r tta a , 
and my baok-soom boyn milled 
yeairs ego itibat ttaay may be the 
answer ito oaktalf pMUeme. To be 
100% effective as an antt-ntlBlt 
agent, however, the sttoohe han to 
be ‘oured.’ that Is. it haa to 
undeiffo a ohemioal cbhogo wttdoh 
turns It from a Hqidd to a aolM, 

“After years of reawtoli^No-, 
Swutt have patented a proceaa by 
which silicones can bs effeetively 
used to make non-caking, water- 
repellent dry powdera. The raw 
materials are fliwt ground to gtva 
the required parttcle SUe. Thlb blu 
is orMioal. It affects hot only the 
storage and flowing properties of 
the powder, but ailflO Mb fho flghit- 
ing efficiency. Ftasr powders are 
more effloient. but more prone to 
cake ; they adao flow lens readily. 
Checks tto enaure that the ooovect 
partible size la helm achieved are 
regularly oaoiriod out by our 
chemista. Methods used ioohide 
sieve anadysia. oAtiogea albaoiptiom, 
air penneabUiHy, and the use of an 
optiboal mlcraacape. 

“ After «rlbdlDg, the raw 
materlato are traonferred to a 
mixer, and tbs correct pmponrionii 
of additives are blendad In. Thebe 
oonstalt of finely ground inert 
materkbls sudh aa sttica, mica, etc., 
treated by meaiia of a special pro¬ 
cess. Ehrezythliv is then mixed for 
a pre-dietennbiod time, when the 
active ingredleoits become coated 
with the mu<A finer partlclee of the 
additives. At ithe appropriate stage 
during manufacture, the slUoone 
has ibeen eJdded, oo that each par¬ 
ticle of active mgredisot boa 
become coated with a piOteotlve 
layer. 

“ During grfodlng and mixing, 
ooRtroUed heat Is aippUed to remove 
any absorbed water, so that the 
final powder will be aulSclently dfry. 
Thirouglhout the prooeos the equtP- 
meat is purged with dried air to 
avoid ooatamhxatioa with water 
valpour from the atmosphere. Even 
so, •the Powder Mill Itself is air- 
conditioned to keep atmoapherio 
humidity to a minimum This double 
•safety system Is •tyiploal of Nu- 
Swift tboroughneBs. 

“ After mixing, the powder Is 
passed through a sieve Into the 
final weighing hopper. It h then 
transferred, via an automatic weigh¬ 
ing machine, to the exthgulsiher 
bodies. Theoe have been dried to 
ensure oomplete aboeoce of mois¬ 
ture. 

“ Do you undeiwtaiMl aiU that ? *’ 
he suddendy shot at me. 

“ Well, I've written tt all down,” 

1 said, ruefully shaking my aching 
flngcna 

“ Ifert’o have a cup of coffee 
before we go any further,” he sug¬ 
gested, and 1 tibankfuldy agreed. 
Hh secretary had plugged In the 
kottle sosne time previously, and now 
brought In generous cups of steam¬ 
ing coffee. “ Tell me, Mr. Cawood,” 

1 aaild .ae ww Tafinashed ourselvea, 

“ do you iQcdc CD tbe subject of 
ftre-llghtlog MU a edUdead angle ? “ 

Fire, the Enemy 

“ Good gracloua. ac," ha aplut- 
horad^ ** evacy tliiia I fight a fire 1 
hate it : it Is my anemy and I am 


deteRinJM (o win tho btfitle. Mhsd 
you. wtMik extlnguMred a 

psirtieillasly dtfflouit and dangaroiia 
firs, Z feel aa pleased as a ohlMd 
with a new tov ! Enthunasm 
glonved in Ids flaoe. and I ooUM 
well bettsve that any team with 
such a Isader couldn’t help but 
make an mpset on the world of 
fire fightinir. 

“ Now we ooroe io pressurising,” 
he askb ”AMar being filled wtth 
powder, the soBttegUMMr bod i es are 
presBUrtsed with oaihon dknride. 
dried to a mnisdure ccnitieBt of lees 
than -two parts per xMttlon. 

” 1 have left Ihe design and 
manufaeture of the extinguishsf 
body to the iBjt because this also 
limdves inspection and testa, and 
the final tnspeotlon is the very 
laiBt proocB a before each extinguisher 
leaves our teotoiy. 

•* Model i807. which is the first 
of our MaiU-pvTpose ranoe^ has 
safety factors high enough to 
satisfy world-wide approval require¬ 
ments. 

“For example, the working pres¬ 
sure of the extlzi^LBher az ordinary 
temperaitnire .Is 30C Ib./aq. la. (21.1 
kg/aoF), .bu:; the bursting presrure 
of the body Is over 2.000 Ib./aq in. 
(141 kg/om^). Furthennore. the 
s e al lu g dhtphsagm, which la pierced 
to operate the eXOnguiiher. also 
acta as a safety* release dnsc. Thus, 
should the sKtlngirrsher be aoddrst- 
any heated, say in a fire, with a 
consequent rtse In pressure, the 
safeity release diaphragm wUl frao- 
ture art a pressure, depending on 
the temperature of about 500 to 700 
J/b./sQ. •!». (30.2 to 40.2 kg/cm>). 
which Is wen ibelow the bunttiig 
pressure of ths body.” 

” Do you make aU the vaitoue 
paoits you’ve mcotioawd. Mir. 
Cawood ” 1 oiflked. ” or do ybu just 
anseablw them 7 ” 

” A few speoiallaed oomponente 
we buy,” be coooeded, ” but most 
parts for both body and flttlnge are 
fabrtoated and assembled here In 
our own fanttory. We are thus able 
to check manufacture at each stage, 
and ensure that each oomponept 
compiles with our rigid requlre- 
meots. And just wait' until you hear 
of ithe lengths to which we go 
during tssdog I ” 

Hazards of scrupulous 
testing 

“Bach Nu-Swlft body ta irr.- 
memed in water and alr-cesitM: ic a 
piiexaure of fiOC/ ir. (42 £ 

kg/om^) for 3 mimitea. during which 
time It la examined for leakage and 
other faults. When the body la 
removed from Ihe water, the pres¬ 
sure is reduced to 300 Ih./sq in. 
(21.1 kg/iomS), and the bod^' Is 
visually examined veoy oarefuUy. 

“ During the first part of the 
presure test, when the iniemal 
pressure Is 600 db./sq. In. (42 2 
kg/cma), It la cwsenttal that the 
mspeotor be proteoted. to case of 
Ciaoture of itihe extinguisher or 
f<aihire of the oonnootions. This test, 
therefore, Is oesvled out oo speci¬ 
ally deoigned eqihpnMot In a room 
wUleh oanaoit be entered while the 
hodlee am tmler high prensure. The 
i nspector cenuBiliMs the bodies 
ttuiough a viewing window, oqiy 
when nhe ptsseum bss been reduced 
to 300 lb./sq. in. .<21.1 kg/cm?) can 
he enter the room for cioeo exani- 
bmUon c< the extinguisher Mies 
for fasfcs.” 


“ Is It «mDy esMothU to go to 
auefb lengths 7 ” I queried. feeMog 
rafther nwisMuck. 

”PeiMips you wonder why we 
UM aJr^pressure. instead of the 
reiatlvnly saitor hydniuho tedtlog.'’ 
he responded. 

“ The anaweg Is thait although 
hydiauUio testing would adequately 
oheok the strength of the con¬ 
tainers, It couldn't detect the very 
fins leaks that can be found by 
air-testing under water. When 
inanuflacturing stoned-pressure ex- 
tiogulahens it Is vital that any 
leaks, tiQiwevier minute, are 
detected. 

“ In addltloii to the routine pres- 
sum tenting I’ve been desortbing, 
which Is eaiuM out on every 
exOngMsher body, one body from 
esxh day’s production Is teeted to 
dcftruction. The average buritlng 
pressure is 2,400 lb./sq. In. (160 
kg/tm>). lEhioh Head and eadh Hose 
are also tested in their case to OOO 
lb./sq. in. (42.2 kf/cm^). 

“ Btrbigrat teats are also carried 
out or. the powder to ensuxv total 
reliabllUy. Samples from each batch 
are checked for paiDUAc else, com- 
posltloa, free-flowing and packing 
propertlSB, and fire fighting efflcl- 
cnecy. Final testa am always carried 
out in an euctual estlAgulsher of tbe 
type -in which Che powder wui be 
used. 

“ When all is completed to our 
axtlsractioa, the extinguisher is 
weighed and kept m looked storage 
for 42 days. On release, It la cheok- 
welghcd to ensure that no leakage 
of casbon dlcxlds has taken place, 
and itmmmdiaiteay befois deepaiioh, 
the tefUiaie (pressure gauge la 
ohsekod. 

“ I ha’vwh'it ao fhr menitlooed dk- 
chajge obaracCeriatics. These also 
are of crstdoal Impoitsaoe. and a 
multl-pUTpose extinguisher must be 
designed oo that the dlechange 1# 
efficient on all types of fire. In ad¬ 
dition, tbe mte of powder disoharge 
must be am constant and as amooth 
am possible throughout the whote 
dlsohargA period Flntaily, the total 
dLsebarge time must comply with 
relevant standards and regifiatloos 
in force enrougODUt the world. 

“To sum up, tbe correct balance 
of all tbe factors involved must be 
acbiBve/f These inciudv tc-: puysioe* 
proptTties of the powdur, the Shape 
and size of the textlnguUherr, par¬ 
ticularly the nozzle and •discharge 
fittin« deslgr and the expelleirt 
energy ’’ 

National responsibility 
coincides with 
self-interest 

So ended the dramaiUc Dry 
Powder story. Ended 7 More pro¬ 
perly, began, provided that pcoepac- 
Uve users become conocloua of the 
extramdlnary flm-flghUttg value of 
Nu-Swift Dry Powder BxtlnguHshem, 
resulting from the care taken In 
their dieeign end moaufaetum. Fire 
toMes In Bdftntn imoreesed In one 
year from ilOO m. •(» £120 m. It 
bsbotves diraotnn of all ooncems. 
large and mall, to take a personal 
interest in this tubjeot, and . to 
Install an adequate number of reli¬ 
able and Ktfflideot nsciaek a NiHMft 
Dry Powder ExtjingulBlMm to avOM 
even-growlQg financial and human 
tomen. 
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The Chartered Bank's two branches are as much a part of Bangkok as the floating canal 
markets or the monks in their traditional saffron robes. 

The Chartered Bank, with its subsidiaries and associates, forms the largest British banking 
group in the East, whore it has operated for more than a century. 

Each office is a local bank, whether in the Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or America. 

Each too is an international bank, keeping its expert knowledge readily available to the other 
members of the group. As a result here in the United Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled 
information service covering export and investment opportunities abroad. 

We have an efficient Trade Promotion Department specialising in services to the exporter. 

If these services interest you please contact any of our branches in London, Manchester or 
Liverpool. 

The Chartered Bank 

UncorpanM in England by f^oya! Charter 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISH0PS6ATE, LOJNDON E.C.2. 

A MEMBER OF STANDARD AND CHARTERED BANKING GROUP LIMITED 
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BUSINESS 


Rolls-Royce: worse to come ? 

The Government's own investigations at Rolls-Royce show that the costs of the RB 211 
engine are even higher than forecast. This could pull down not only Lockheed, but even 
Trans World Airlines—and more besides 


When the cabinet met on Thursday to hear the outcome 
of two parallel inquiries, one technical and the other 
economic, into the prospects for salvaging Rolls-Royce’s 
RB 2II engine, the worst piece of news was that the 
cost of the engine had shot up again, above the estimated 
£460,000 each which was the figure given by Lord 
Cole only last month. This, it appears, was manufacturing 
cost only, without any allowance for research and develop¬ 
ment, which could run to £170 million—unless that 
turns out to be an underestimate, too. Even at Lord 
Cole’s price, the RB 211 was costing 20 per cent more, 
pound for pound of jet, thrust, than competing engines 
built in the United States, and 30 per cent more than 
the price negotiated by Rolls-Royce with Lockheed in 
1968, which did include an allowance for research and 
development. 

If the engine now looks more pricey still, what does 
the Government tell Lockheed’s Mr Dan Haughton when 
he comes back to London on Tuesday to renegotiate 
the contract ? That the price of the RJB 211 has gone 
up not 30 but 40 per cent ? That the Government is 
prepared as a gesture of goodwill to split the difference 
with him and absorb h^f the overrun itself ? To do 
that, with research and development added, would cost 
the taxpayer well over £200 million and would not solve 
Mr Haughton’s problem cither. His position is, quite 
simply, that, even on the best possible terms, customer 
airlines are extremely suspicious of the ability of a 
nationalised Rolls-Royce company run by the CJovcmment 
to give them the kind of RB 211 after-sales service they 
expect and need. But, unless Mr Haughton can produce 
an RB 211, they are not interested in buying the Ixxkheed 
Instar at all. A Tristar with American engines can 
offer them nothing that they cannot already get in the 
competing DC 10—and McDonncll-Douglas’s salesmen 
have been offering DC los for delivery within a year. 

It is quite conceivable that if there is no RB 211 
there will be no Tristar cither, and so no LoclAwd 
company. The Nixon Administration is said to be unwilling 
to lift a finger to save Lockheed. There are too many 
companies in the American aircraft industry for the work 
available, and the vultures arc already busy plaiming 
how to divide up Lockheed’s military orders—it is the 


biggest defence contractor in the United States— 
mainly between the Grumman and McDonnell-Douglas 
companies. 

But Lockheed is not dead yet. Before the news of 
Rolls-Royce’s bankruptcy broke, Mr Haughton was on 
the way to raising the money, $600 million all told, 
that he needed to finance work on hand. If all the British 
Government asked next Tuesday was that the airlines 
waive the penalty clauses in their Tristar contracts, he 
could be smiling yet, but to persuade the airlines to 
meet the whole of the estimated, higher manufacturing 
cost of the RB 211, w*hich is equivalent to asking them 
to pay another $i million for each aircraft, could be 
beyond even Mr Haughton’s considerable powers. 

If Lockheed is put out of business some Tristar 
customers could find it difficult to avoid going the same 
way. They have made big down-payments for Tristars 
on order, and part of the new finance Lockheed was 
raising was to have taken the form of another $100 million 
advanced from the airlines. There is some coyness about 
revealing the size of these advances, which is under¬ 
standable in the circumstances. Trans World Airlines, 
with 33 Tristars on order and options on a further ii, 
must already have laid out $100 million on Tristans 
and Tristar simulators for crew training. 

If that money is lost in the general collapse, then 
TWA’s situation is perilous. The airline lost just under 
$100 million last year, beside which the $9 million profit 
of the Hilton hotel subsidiary was a drop in the bucket. 
That was twice the size of Pan American’s loss, ki a 
year when it was generally assumed that Pan Am had 
lost just about as much as it was possible for an airline to 
do and still keep flying. Tax credits brought TWA’s net 
loss down to around $64 million, but that does not 
make the air operations look any healthier. The current 
question is whether a rescue operation will have to be 
mounted. TWA is not a company that the Administration 
would like to sec go out of business. 

The form the rescue would take could be a merger 
with Pan American, and if that sounds like a pair of 
one-legged men linking arms, this is just what it 
is. Pan American has been informally talking mergers 
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with several airiines, most notably with the big domestic. 
Eastern. Up to the time of the Rolls-Royce collapse, 
this was politically the most acceptable combination ; 
Washington was sympathetic to Pan Am’s search for 
a domestic partner so long as it did not produce too 
massive a complex, and there are three other domestic 
airlines all bigger tlian Eastern. But Eastern is a Tristar 


customer ; when Rolls-Royce collapsed all the figures on 
which the merger talks had been based collapsed too, 
and at the same time the new vulnerability of TWA as 
good as removed the political obstacles that had up to 
then made a Pan Am-TWA merger impossible, however 
much both sides desired it. But in the shadow cast by 
Rolls-Royce all things seem possible—even that. 


It looks like 10 per cent inflation 

The cost of living in Britain has gone up BJ per cent in a year. There 
may be even worse to come 


It came as something of a bombshell that the cost of 
living in Britain rose by nearly i J per cent last month. 
This was twice the rate of the previous January, and 
surely the biggest rise in any single month which did 
not see any increase in consumer taxes or the like. It 
seemed all the worse because the corresponding rise in 
America was only 0.3 per cent after taking seasonal 
factors into account, even less otherwise. Although it 
would be silly to assume from one month’s experience that 
annual inflation is now running at 17 per cent in Britain 
and 3J per cent in America, there is no escape from the 
fact that over 12 months the rise has been 8.5 per cent in 
Britain compared with 5.2 per cent in America. More¬ 
over, that British figure, shocking though it is, will almost 
certainly go still higher, while the American figure has 
been slimmed from the 6.4 per cent at its worst in 
February, 1970. Indeed, ironically, only Japan in the big 
league now has British-size inflation. Ironically, because 
Japan has the distinction of having the fastest growing 
economy and of being able to notch up resf)ectable 
productivity gains, while Britain has done the opposite. 

Some of last month’s rise in the cost of living may 
have reflected the canny increase in shilKngs-and-old- 
pence prices by shopkeepers, so that they could show 
what good boys they were when decimalisation D-day 
came on February 15th and they did not take advantage 
of the switch. It is now unlikely that the actual act of 
decimalLsation Will prove to have raised the cost of 
living in February by any exceptional amount after all. 
Nevertheless, the upward trend in prices has markedly 
accelerated in the past few months. As our inset chart 
shows, in the seven months from last June, and thus 
since the general election, prices have increased by over 
5 per cent, twice as shaurply as in the same period a 
year earlier. It seems logical to expect that within a 
few months the cost-of-living index will be 10 per cent 
higher than it was in the same month a year before. 
Then inflation really will have become a two-figure word. 

Certainly, the movements of wholesale prices during 
1970, published this week, provide no comfort. Of the 
io,ooo-odd prices from which the official index of these 
prices is compiled, nearly 8,000 registered an increase ; 
for nearlj^ 4,000 of these, the increase was above 10 per 
cent. Tl^e index for wholesale prices of all manufactured 
product went up by 8 per cent over the year, twice as 


fast as in 1969. This is even more worrying than it 
sounds ; there was less pressure from raw material costs 
in 1970 than in 1969, mainly because of a spectacular 
fall in the price of copper and (to a lesser extent) wool 
and rubber. By the middle of last year the rise in material 
and fuel costs had fallen well behind the general rise 
in wholesale prices for the first time in three years. With 
money scarce and expensive, higher capital costs certainly 
made their contribution to these price rises, but by far 
the biggest factor wiis the surge of 14 per cent in wages. 

The disaster is that this inflation is now likely to feed 
on itself. Even if wages were miraculously brought under 
control by a freeze or some other forced Government 
measure this spring, the luckless consumer has already 
got a whole range of inevitable price increases lined up 
for him. Higher prices for fuels and raw materials Will 
rebound on a host of consumer end-products, as well 
as hitting his motoring directly. Petrol and fuel oils 
have already started to go up after the Teheran agree¬ 
ment ; they may get yet another push when negotiations 
with Libya are concluded. Electricity prices are due to 
go up, or have already done so, by an average of 15 
per cent throughout the country. So much for Lord 
Wilberforce’s productivity. A rise in steel prices of around 
15 per cent, which the British Steel Corporation now 
wants the Government to swallow, will affect the price 
of everything from motor cars to canned beans. Food, 
which makes up 30 per cent of the retail price index, 
when eating-out is included, is already earmarked for 
some hefty increases. Food manufacturers b^^e been 
exercising a voluntary moratorium on prices since last 
November to allay public fears that decimalisation would 
be used as an excuse for unwarranted price increases. 
This has not been observed universally, but support has 
been sufficiently widespread to suggest that there will be 
a whole spate of pent-up increases by the end of March 
when the moratorium is over. As nearly two-thirds (by 
value) of the food we eat is manufactured, this could give 
the retail price index quite a push. 

Import levies on, agricultural pToducts will start 
replacing faim subsidies from March ; this again will 
nudge food prices upwards, to the tune of perhaps 2 
per cent a year for . the next six years, whether Britain 
goes into Europe or not. Large postal increases have 
just been brought in ; because of the strike they have 
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not had a chance to take effect yet, and further rises 
may have to follow if the post office concedes more 
than its original 8 per cent offer to the postmen. Local 
authority rates, too, will be increased by a record 15 per 
cent this year. Bread prices, which have already been 
raised several times in the past year, may well be due 
for another rise before long: Rank Hovis McDougall 
have already said that this may become necessary before 
April. 

When Mr Wilson left Downing Street the pound in 
our pockets had lost 5.9 per cent of its purchasing power 
in a year. As most of its own wage surrenders have 
not yet worked through to the price index, the Heath 
Government can justly siy that most of the further 5.1 
per cent loss since then is still largely the outcome of 
events when Labour ruled. But Mr Heath’s Government 
is now on a very sticky wicket indeed, and the trouble 
is that his team seems still unsure how to play it. Every 
month that the cost of living rises makes it seem that 



much harder to resist pay claims: but every week that 
surrenders are made to wage claims makes it certain that 
price rises will be even faster. And to those who follow 
the international scene, it is . a sobering fact that 
Germany, despite a rise in average earnings of nearly 
15 per cent last year, managed to keep price rises down 
to around 4 per cent and is hoping to get them, down 
even further this year. It can be done provided your 
production keeps running ahead just as your 
earnings are. 

At the beginning of this month, Mr Tony Barber, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, reiterated his opposition 
to a prices and pay freeze and to any voluntary incomes 
policy at the momment. He pinned his hopes to the 
“n— I ” de-escalation policy on pay settlements. With 
inflation at 10 per cent round the comer, it is fairly clear 
that even a successful implementation of this policy would 
not suffice. And the present manifest non-implementation 
of it is bringing rapid disaster. 


Whose paper tiger? 

Reed's and Bowater's plan to merge has been referred to the Monopolies Commission. 
Should it go through ? 


Mr John Davies is a busy man. Nevertheless, it is difficult 
to think what could have made him delay for so long 
before he referred the proposed Reed-Bowater merger to 
the Monopolies Commission on Thursday. The outline 
plans for a merger of their paper and pulp interests in 
Britain have been in his in-tray for Over a month. If Mr 
Davies eventually allows the deal the new company 
would be worth £100 million, and would control a third 
of the total production of paper in this country. It would 
have been surprising had such a major concentration of 
economic power been allowed to go through on the nod. 

The Government had already told Reed and Bowater 
that a full merger of the companies, including all their 
vast overseas interests, would not be allowed. So they 
are only proposing to pool their British interests, arguing 
that there is litdc danger of this producing a monopoly 
while there is so much competition from foreign producers. 


However, some newspapers arc more than a little 
apprehensive about the prospect of 86 per cent of home- 
pr^uced newsprint getting into the hands of one group- 
They like to buy a certain amount of British newsprint 
if only to protect themselves from a failure (or a cartel) 
of foreign suppliers, or from such hazards as a dock strike. 

Britain’s home-based paper industry has been going 
downhill ever since the European Free Trade Association 
ended tariffs against producers in Sweden, Norway and 
Finland. These producers have overwhelming advantages 
in natural resources. The now defunct little Neddy 
for the paper and board industry estimated that in 
Britain the cost of wood delivered to the mill 
was 50 per cent higher than in Sweden, and the cost 
of electricity 100 per cent higher. Most erf the Scandin¬ 
avian mills are integrated ; that is to say, the pulp goes 
straight from the pulping plant on to the paper-making 
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machines. This gives them another big cost advantage 
over unintegrated British mills. Put together, these factbrs 
give the Scandinavians a 14 per cent price advantage. 

So it is,hardly surprising that the Scandinavians have 
made big inroads into the British market, particularly in 
cheaper grades of newsprint and mechanical printings 
(used for cheap magazine paper). British paper-makers 
argue that their position has been further squeezed 
because Scandinavian producers have unfairly raised the 
prices of the plup which the British paper-makers buy, 
and at the same time kept their own paper ptices 
artificially low. 

There does seem to be some substance to these charges, 
but they are of marginal importance. The British paper 
industry had better face the fact that it has no hope of 
competing on the cheap grades as extensively as it is 
trying to do now. It can compete even on these grades 
in a smaller way when it can rely on home-grown timber 
and waste papier. And it is important that it should 
continue to do this so that the market is not wholly at the 
mercy of overseas producers. But the real future for 
paper-making in Britain lies at the more expensive end, 
where raw materials represent a smaller part of the cost. 
One of the most successful specialised papers in recent 
years has been Wiggins Teape’s “ no-carbon required ” 
brand. In grades like coated papers, British producers 
have been holding their own against foreign competition, 
and should be able to continue to do so. 

Against this background the arguments for the Reed- 
Bowater merger run as follows: 

(1) A bigger group Ls needed to stand up to 
Scandinavian competition. This is eyewash. No increase 
in size is going to stop the Scandinavians eroding British 
paper-makers’ share of the home market. Reed is Europe’s 
biggest paper-maker, anyway, and it and Bowater already 
act as one when there is a need to fight Scandinavian 
efforts to raise pulp prices. A merger would make no 
difference here. 

(2) The merger will pennit a lot of badly needed 
rationalisation. That is true, but there is plenty of 
scope for rationalisation within each company now. Both 
have rationalisation plans in hand. The merger may help 
the two companies to run down their cheaper grade 
production more painlessly, but it will not make a great 
difference. 

(3) The most telling argument is that the merger will 
stop duplication of new investment. This is certainly a 
bull pomt at a time when capital is hard to come by. 
Against that obvious attraction has to be set the disadvan¬ 
tages of less competition in investment. At the present 
moment the worldwide paper market is very depressed, 
and Bowater and Reed are both lumbered with extensive 
excess capacity. This makes a merger look attractive now. 
In the long-term, however, when the market picks up and 
the excess capacity disappears in the better grades, the 
duplication of investment may not look so bad. The 
arguments here arc fairly evenly balanced. 

The outlook for the rest of the British paper industry 
is grim, exjj^pt for those firms producing specialised 
papers. T^)jDast few weeks have seen a series of major 



Trouble is, ifs hard to tell the wood from the lumber 


closures, led by inveresk Paper which is shutting two 
mills and sacking 25 per cent of its staff. James Lothian 
has also closed a mill ; and two other small Scottish 
firms, Galloways and Collins, have shut down big paper 
machines. There are plenty more such closures to come. 

What Mr Dav^ies therefore has to decide is how to 
act when two companies want to merge when there 
are not any very powerful arguments cither way to say 
that they should or they should not. The last case of 
this kind to go before the Monopolies Commission was 
the proposed Unilever-Allied Breweries merger in 1969. 
The commission reported then that it could not see any 
particular reason for stopping it, but it could not see 
the public gaining anything out of the merger either. 
It will probably give the same unenthusiastic clearance 
to the paper merger. 

In the event, Mr Anthony Crosland was saved from 
having to come to a decision over Allied and Unilever, 
because the two companies decided to break their 
engagement off just when the commission reported. This 
also saved him from having to make up his mind about 
whether he thought that bigness, however technically 
desirable, produces mammoths, which are generally 
inefficient business animals because they are difficult to 
manage and can react as slowly as dinosaurs to changes 
in market conditions. On Mr Davies therefore falls the 
onus of handing down the first ruling. 

His position is particularly delicate because he is 
pledged to make industry more competitive. The rate of 
meigers in British industry in the 1960s levelled out 
towards the end of the Wilson government’s term of 
office when even Labour began to worry that it was going 
well beyond what was necessary for rationalisation. On 
these grounds a halt was called t 5 the all-devouring 
march of Courtaulds through the textile industry, even 
though it was in the interest of efficiency that it went on. 
It would be a pity if Mr Davies feels he must let the 
merger through merely because, on past evidence, his 
Labour predecessors would not. 





The day we rustled up the Sunday joints. 


In the 1880’s one of our customers 
began to export meat from Australia to 
London. A valiant effort in the days when 
refrigeration left a lot to be desired. 

This year his firm has contributed 
handsomely to the many million pounds 
worth of prime Australian meat sent to 
our shops. 

The meat came straight from his own 
cold store in ACT*s bright light 
Refrigerated Containers. Right into 
Smithfield from Sydney without a bump. 


a bruise or a bacterium. It reached your 
kitchen in record time as fresh and juicy 
as the day it left Down-Under. 

We gave this to our customer 

1 . An absolute end to damaged-meat losses. 

2. Two handlings only - one into the 
container, one out. 

3. The highest standard of hygiene. 

4. A happy importer and a fair few happy 
Sunday lunchtimers. 

5. The chance to improve his exports 


considerably because of swifter, safer 
transport 

Next time you carve a great Sunday 
joint, thank our Australian meat producers. 
(They have already thanked us.) 

Give us a ring. And name your day. 

Associated Container 
Transportation Ud. 

136, Fenchurch Street, London 
E.C.3 Tel: 01-4812567 



LONDON REGION Orsett Depot. Brentwood Road, Orsett. Essex. Tel: 0376 5181. Telex' 27602. *'^'DLANO REQION^Ieoe Road. Perry Barr. Blrmlnoh^ B^SDR.T^ 

Telex; 338094. N.W. REGION Barton Dock Road. Urmston, Manchester, tel: 061 -748 9121 Telex: 668423. LIVERPOOL Orrell Uane, Bootle, Liverpool 1.20 06t-626 

Telex'62666 N.E. REGION Wakefield Road Stourton Leeds 10. Tel: 0632 72211. Telex: 6873^. SCOTTiaH REGION GartSherrie Road. Gartsherrie, Coatbridoe, Lanarkshire. 
Tel: 0236 27626. Telex: 778682. BRISTOL 11 Park Street, Bristol BS1 5NF. Tel: 0272-26657/9. i hHn ® 

Tel: 0232 20244. Telex: 74498. DUBLIN The British & Irish Steam Packet Co. Ltd., P.O. Box 19A, 12 North Wall, Dublin 1 Tel. Dublin 41821. Telex. 6356. 
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Chemical New \brk Corporation 

And Subsidiaries Including 

Chemical Bank 


Consolidated Statement of Condition 

As of December 31,1970 

Assets 

Cash and Due from Banks . $ 2,720,064,000 

Securities: 

U. S. Treasury and Federal Agencies. 763,505,000 

State and Municipal Obligations. 834,847,000 

Other. 46,144,000 

Total Sacurltfea . 1.644,496,000 

Loans. 6,144,068,000 

Federal Funds Sold . 34,500,000 

Premises and Equipment. 89,285,000 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 164,365,000 

Accrued Income Receivable. 86,284,000 

Other Assets. 96,421,000 

Total . $10,979,483,000 


Liabilities 

Deposits: 

Demand.$ 4,977,216.000 

Savings. 570.970.000 

Time. 1,888.978.000 

Foreign Branches. 1,544.314,000 

Total Depoaita . 8,981,478,000 

Federal Funds Purchased and Securities Sold 

Under Agreements to Repurchase . 583,600,000 

Other Liabilities for Borrowed Money 239,065,000 

Acceptances Outstanding. 167,495,000 

Accrued Taxes and Other Expenses. 61,416,000 

Dividend Payable . 9,657,000 

Other Liabilities. 82,363,000 

Total Uablllllea . 10,125,074,000 


Reserve 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 122,353,000 


Capital 

S7k% Capital Notes Due 1992 . 50,000,000 

5% Convertible Capital Notes Due 1993 . 52,748,000 

Total Capital Notaa . 102,748,000 

Stockholders' Equity: 

Common Stock, $12 Par Value 

Shares Authorized 33,000,000, Outstanding 13,414,823 after 

deducting 22,500 shares held in the Treasury .... 160.978,000 

Capital Surplus. 304,136,000 

Retained Earnings . . 164.194,000 

Total Stockholders’ Equity .... 629,308,000 

Total Capital . . 732,056,000 

Total . $10,979.483,000 


ArmIe carrtod at $683,005,000 on Daoambar 31, 1070 ware pladgad to aacure public funds 
and for other purposes required by law. 

Member Federal Depoalt Insurance Corporation 

Ct€MICALBAN< 

146 Offices In Greater New York 

MAIN OFFICE: 20 Pine Street. New York. N. Y. 10015 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London (City and West End) • Frankfurt • Nassau 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: Paris • Mexico City • Caracas • Bogota • Rio de Janeiro 
Buenos Aires * Manila • Tokyo • Hong Kong * Beirut 

LONDON BRANCHES 
10 Moorgate * Phone: 01-606'S040 
13 Davies Street • Phone: 01 -493-2921 


Directors 

Chemical New York Corporation 
Chemical Bank 

WILLIAM 8. RENCHARD 
Chairman 

HULBERT 8. ALDRICH 
V/oe Chairman 

HOWARD W. McCALL. JR. » 
Praaldant 

DONALD C. PLATTEN 
PIrat Vlea Praaldant 


HAROLD H. HELM 

Chairman ol Exacutlva Commlttaa, Chamleal Bank 

RICHARD K. PAYNTER, JR. 

DIractor and Ratirad Chairman, 

Naw York Lila Inauranea Company 

ROBERT Q. QOELET 
Raal Batata and Invaatmant Uanagamant 

KENNETH E BLACK 
Chairman ol tha Board, 

Tha Homo Inauranea Company 

HENRY L HILLMAN 

Praaldant, PIttaburgh Coka 6 Chamleal Company 
Plttaburgh. Pa. 

H I ROMNES 
Chairman ol the Board, 

American Talaphona and Telegraph Company 

LAMMOT duPONT COPELAND 
Chairman, 

E I duPont da Nemoura A Co , Ino. 

Wilmington, Del 

GRANT KEEHN 

Chairman ol tha FInancm and Real Eatate 
Commltteea, Tha Equitable Lite Aaauranoe 
Society of tha United Statea 

IRWIN MILLER 
Chairman ol the Board, 

Cummlna Ertgina Company, Ine. 

Columbua, Ind. 

GEORGE R. VILA 

Chairman and Praaldant, Uniroyal. Ino. 

CROWDUS BAKER 
Retired Vlea Chairman ol tha Board, 

Seara, Roebuck and Co. 

Chleago, III. 

ROBERT C. TYSON 
DIractor and tdambar of FInanea 
and Exeeuthra Commltteea, 

United Statea Steal Corporation 

J. WILSON NEWMAN 
Chairman, FInanea Commlttaa, 

Dun B Bradetreet, Ino. 

W. THOMAS RICE 
Chairman, 

Seaboard Coaat Lina Railroad Company 
Jaekaonville, Fla. 

LEWIS P. SEILER 
Chairman of tha Board, 

Aaaodated Dry Qooda Corporation 

T VINCENT LEARSON 
Praaldant, 

International Bualnaaa Uachinea Corporation 

Q KEITH FUN6TON 
Chairman of tha Board, 

Olln Corporation 

AUGUSTINE R MARUSI 
Chairman and Praaldant. Borden, Ine. 

HOWARD C. HARDER 
Chairman, CPC International Ine. 

Englewood CIHta, N. J. 

GEORGE T. PIERCY 
Director and Sanitrr Vloe Prealdetd, 

Standard Oil Company (Naw Jaraay) 


Bank Advisory Committee 


N BAXTER JACKSON 
HENRY UPHAM HARRIS 
ADRIAN M MASSIE 
ROBERT J. McKIM e 
MAURICE T. MOORE 
JAMES BRUCE 
B. F. FEW 


GILBERT H PERKINS 
ISAAC B. GRAINGER 
CHARLES H. KELLSTADT 
HAROLD W. COMFORT 
C. W. NICHOLS. JR. 

JOHN L. GIBBONS 


FRANK K. HOUSTON 
Honorary DIractor, Chemical Bank 
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BUSINESS 


Britain 


It's still Ryland, by a 
short nose 


I’he post office workers, Mr Robert 
(larr told the Commons on Thursday, 
after a late night conciliation session 
with both sides, refuse flatly to talk 
again to Mr Bill Ryland, acting chair¬ 
man of the post office, until he is 
prepared to make an increased offer 
with no strings. Mr Ryland, however, 
who was facing a loss of £75 million 
over the five year planning period that 
ends in 1973 even before the strike 
started, is in no mood to write blank 
cheques. So there seems little prospect 
of the strike ending before the end of 
next week at the earliest^ and not 
necessarily then. 

I'he strike is now in its sixth week, 
and it took a more ominous turn on 
Thursday morning when members of 
the Post Office Engineering Union, 
lieadcd by Lord Delacourt-Smith, and 
two smaller staff unions joined the 
Union of Post Office Workers’ weekly 
rally at Hyde Park in a token .sym¬ 
pathy strike. It would. Lord Delacourt- 
Smith said, probably be the start of a 
series of token sympathy strikes timed 
to coincide with future post office 
marches. The engineers had shown no 
inclination before to come in on the 
losing side. But, if the POEU gets 
involved, the telephone service could 
gradually get worse—as faults are not 
repaired. 

Up to now Mr Bill Ryland has 
refused to budge from his offer of 
ft per cent, rather than split the dif¬ 
ference between his maximum and the 
union’s minimum claim, which came 
down to 13 per cent last week/Instead 
he offered a i per cent improvement on 
the 8 per cent in return for extra pro¬ 
ductivity. This was expected to recoup 
the cost of the extra i per cent within 
a year. But the union still rejected 
this. 

The trouble is that extra productivity 
IS hard to come bv in an industry as 


labour-intensive as the post office. On 
the mail side, recent yearly gains have 
been no more than a quarter of i per 
cent. Anything above this will require 
a thorough shake-up, on which the 
union is obviou.sly not keen. It is par¬ 
ticularly set against a programme of 
work study which the post office has 
stipulated as part of its offer. The 
post office package includes plans for 
a cut in deliveries to two or even one 
a day. Even more enterprisingly, the 
post office wants to introduce a new 
tliird-ticr cla.ss of mail, cheap enough to 
attract large-scale advertising sliots, 
which will keep the mails busy during 
slack periods. But the union wants all 
the productivity gains for itself. Hence 
the deadlock. 


Ford _ 

Not crying wolf 

The Ford Motor Corporation, currently 
losing 3,000 vehicles a day in Britain 
and £2 million of output through a 
strike now in its fourth week, 
announced on Tuesday that it had 
scrapped plans to build a £30 million 


engine plant in Britain. Because Ford 
made this known through a letter to 
The Times from its labour director, 
Mr Bill Batty, most people—including 
the unions—thought it was simply a 
strike-time gambit tliat Ford was likely 
to trot out each time the talks got 
rough. But the truth of tlie matter 
is that the local management’s advice 
to Mr Henry Ford not to invest further 
in Britain was given before the strike 
began. 

Behind the letter was the hope that 
the shock of the lost factory would 
“ get union leaders away from dead* 
end discussions about * what did Mr 
Ryland say to Mr Jackson ? ’ ” The 
history of how the factory was lost 
dates from shortly before the last 
general election when the then Minis¬ 
ter of Technology, Mr Anthony 
Wedgwood Benn, saw executives of the 
three American-owned British car 
makers. Ford, Chrysler and Vauxhall 
^General Motors). Ford executives then 
warned Mr Bcnn that they were so 
concerned about the future that further 
investment in Britain was problema¬ 
tical. Then last September the 22 
unions with members at Ford were 
warned by the president of Ford of 
Europe, Mr Stan Gillen, that strikes 
were endangering future expansion of 
the company in Britain. But 1970 
ended with Ford chalking up the total 
of 155 strikes and ii overtime bans in 
one year. This all-time record for stop¬ 
pages was capped, in the company’s 
opinion, by a strike of 42 men in the 
knock-down export vehicle department 



Strike^ are fun, but are they worth £30 miHion ? 
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who through one walk-out lost 25,000 
vehicles. 

So last month it was decided to tell 
Ford headquarters at Dearborn that 
Britain was not the place to build the 
new en.gine factory, since no guarantee 
could be given of regular supply. A 
comple»tely new family of engines will 
be built in the plant, giving work for 
between 5,000 and 6,uoo, but it does 
pre-suppose nearby vehicle-assembly 
plants to use them. This factory will 
not go elscrwhere in western Europe ; 
it is most likely to end up in Australia 
or, failing that, somewhere in South 
America. 

Ford has invested £500 million over 
the past 10 years in Britain—claimed 
to be as much as the rest of the British 
car industry put together. Two years 
ago it spent £18 million laying down 
Europe’s largest engine plant at Dagen¬ 
ham. The company is proud of its 
British engine building record, includ¬ 
ing 36,000 Rolls-Royce Merlin aero¬ 
engines during the last war. But 
Ford now admits that had the company 
foreseen how labour relations would 
work out, that £18 million factory 
would not have been built. 

Commuters _ 

More profits, 
fewer votes _ 

A third of the seats gained by the Con¬ 
servatives in the last election, many by 
narrow margins, are in areas liable 
to be hit by the fare increases of up 
to 25 per cent expected to be 
announced shortly by British Rail. 
Commuters will have the Government 
to thank for the new fares. They are 
the inevitable result of last autumn’s 
decision to cut the subsidy for the 
south-east commuter region by £10 mil¬ 
lion. Furthermore, they will have to 
be followed by similar increases the 
year after if British Rail is to meet 
the Government’s target of paying its 
way oil these services by January i, 

* 973* In two years’ time an Orpington 
£2,ooo-j^«year man might have to pay 
more than £100 extra annually, five 
times what he gains from next month’s 
2ip off income tax. 

There are two ways in which the 
Minister for Transport Industries, Mr 
John Peyton, could mitigate the 
political effect of applying profit 
criteria to this sector of the railways* 
One is to insist that QR is tou^h >vith 
the railwaymen who are asking for 
wage increases of up to 25 per cent. 
Negotiations began this week with BR 


Tory gains in 

commuter 

country 

Dartford 

Hampstead 

Ipswich 

Walthamstow, E 

Gravesend 

Lewisham West 

Reading 

Orpington 

Dover 

Epping 

Ilford, South 

S'hampton Test 

Oxford 

Billericay 

Buckingham 

Bedford, South 

B'ghton, K'ton 

Ch isle hurst 

Faversham 

Croydon, South 

Uxbridge 

Hornchurch 

Clapham 

Roches'r & C'ham 
Harrow, East 
Oambridge 
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% 

0.9 

1.0 

1.0 
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1.9 
2.0 

2.5 

2.6 

2.8 
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4.3 

4.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.7 

6.8 
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7.7 
8.0 

9.4 

9.7 

10.5 

10.6 


British Rail peak period (0700-1000 hrs) 
flow to Central London figures in thousands 


St Pancras 8*5 



Victoria 60*7 Waterloo 71*5 Holborn Viaduct 13*4 


expected to offer 8 per cent, which is 
more than enough for a business already 
in danger of slipping back into the 
red. The other possibility is to play 
party politics with how the fare 
increases are applied. BR intends to 
apply selective pricing on a commercial 
basis, but the accompanying table and 
map show there is also scope for 
political selectivity. This would be 
wrong. It would totally undermine the 
Government’s aim of forcing the rail¬ 
ways to live in a commercial age. 

Looking only a little farther ahead 
the Government has also to decide on 
British Rail’s plan for a £350 million 
investment programme for South¬ 
east services over the next decade. 
Since the provision for renewal is cur¬ 
rently only about £12 million a year, 
this would also mean big fare increases, 
unless the taxpayer foots the bill. Every 
morning 900 trains carry 445,000 com¬ 
muters to 20 London stations, but there 
is no reason why they should be sub¬ 
sidised. Meters and jams have made 
them a captive market for BR, so there 
is little danger of them adding to road 
congestion by taking their cars. 

There is no doubt that some improve¬ 
ments in service pay their way, but 
others are an expensive extra. What 
BR lacks is the willingness to match its 
service to what the customer will pay. 
Commuters are currently deciding for 
a variety of reasons to live farther and 
farther from the centre of London, and 
job opportunities are decentralising less 
fast. 

Two-thirds of commuters travel in 
the heaviest hour, and 200,000 of 
these are on the Southern. This and 


the Eastern Region carry 90 per cent 
of traffic, but several lines have spare 
capacity. Up to 1981 the population 
of working age in I.ondon is expected 
to fall 0.5-0.7 million, but the number 
of jobs in the centre will drop only 
120,000-170,000. In the past 20 years 
BR’s long-distance commuters have 
almost doubled. These trends mean 
more coaches are needed. 

Another early decision seems likely 
giving Government blessing for further 
trials on the Road Research Labora¬ 
tory’s road-pricing equipment. Road¬ 
pricing would revolutionise the whole 
situation for London commuters. By 
easing congestion on the roads it would 
make it possible to run attractive bus 
services into town, and would therefore 
reduce BR’s need for capital investment. 


Hi, Steptoe _ 

There is a growing feeling in Whitehall 
that the Government plans to end the 
cosy arrangement under which the 
steel industry has for years been able 
to buy its scrap supplies at well below 
world prices. A lot of people, including 
those in the scrap industry, do not 
believe this will actually happen, but 
then a lot of them did not believe that 
the British Steel Corporation was going 
to raise prices last week either. Draft 
schemes do ejtffet that would end the 
present ban on all ferrous scrap 
exports, and the only doubt is whether 
the Government will actually lift it. 

The scheme dates from before the 
last war and, under it, the British steel 
industry contracted to buy all its scrap 
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Worries in the scrap heap 


from British Scrap Federation members 
and to go buy abroad only when they 
could not meet its needs. In return, 
the industry got fixed prices. The end 
result has l^en that home scrap prices 
have risen only slowly—and have 
always been below the going inter¬ 
national rate, currently by as much 
as £2 a ton. I'he key product is high 
grade scrap, which is always scarce ; 
British steel makers want this grade 
and no other, although .some foreign 
nulls are less choosy. 

If the Government lifts the ban on 
exporting this high quality scrap, there 
would be no reason why' merchants 
should not export to get the best price 
they can. Even though demand for 
scrap is falling on the continent, the 
price is still higher there. Ending 
the ban would lift prices by at least 
£2 a ton over the current British price 
for top grade scrap, which is between 
£12 and £13 a ton. Around ii million 
tons of this grade were used here last 
year, so the extra bill would be at least 
£22 million a year on steel costs. Of 
that, the already profitless British Steel 
Corporation would have to find 
£14 million. 

I'he more circumspect members of 
the Scrap Federation point out that 
such a change would be a mixed bless¬ 
ing. They would like to see a review 
of the agreement, particularly the 
grading structure (Briti.sh steelmakers 
are notably fussy 4‘bout scrap) and the 
price schedules, but the agreement did 
give them an assured market and price. 
They also point out that all other 
industriallised countries maintain 
strict controls on what they regard as 
an essential raw material. Not even the 
niost rampant free marketeers amcmg 
them would have believed such a move 
was even remotely possible, let alone 
likely to be suggested by the Govern- 
nient. 

The 9crap.industry believed that the 


only way export bans were lifted was 
when they a^ed the Minister to do so. 
They dicl this earlier this week over 
the ban on lower grade scrap, little 
dreaming that the whole system might 
have a short life. This particular ban 
on low grade scrap was introduced last 
year when demand was considerably 
greater than available supplies. The 
BSC imported at least 250,000 tons 
from the United States at the high price 
of £26.45 a^ton. 

Muclear power _ 

Goodbye, boom 

Advocates of nuclear power, a 
passionate lot, have been hoping that 
the recent price increases in oil will 
lead to a quick boom in the construc¬ 
tion of nuclear power stations. And 
they may, but probably not in Britain. 
This is the sad word now filtering 
out of the Central Electricity Generat¬ 
ing Board. 

Rising costs for all capital invest¬ 
ment programmes involving machinery 
are to blame. Across the board 
throughout Britain such costs have 
risen 30 to 40 per cent, mostly because 
of wages and materials. Proportiona¬ 
tely these increa.ses are affecting oil- 
fired stations as much as nuclear 
stations, but this is little comfort to 
the nuclear camp. Although over the 
life of a station nuclear and oil are 
about on a par in terms of price, with 
nuclear given the edge after the recent 
oil increa.ses, nuclear only makes it.s 
advantage felt as the years wear by. 
I'his is because over its whole life 
the costs of an oil-fired station will 
consist of one-third for capital invest¬ 
ment and two-thirds for fuel. The 
ratio is reversed for a nuclear station : 
two-thirds capital costs and one-third 
for fuel. But with money costing as 
much as it does, a hard-pressed CEGB 
may well decide to opt for lower costs 
now rather than later. 

The figures are enough to frighten 
anyone. The bill for the advanced 
gas-cooled reactor station at Hartle¬ 
pool in Durham, which was awarded 
in 1968, came to something like £92 
million. The contract for the AGR 
station in Heysham, Lancashire, which 
was awarded last December, amounted 
to abouit £130 million. The stations 
arc the same in size and both are 
being built by the same consortium, 
British Nuclear Design & Construction. 
This meains that lessons learnt at 
Hartlepool should result in savings at 
Heysham. But two years separated 
the two contracts, and allegedly 


nothing could be done to halt the leap 
in costs. So the CEGB will probably 
go ahead. wHh its pi^evipus plan to 
make its next power sta^n the 3,300 
megawatts of oil-fired capacity on the 
Isle of Grain* If anothejf power station 
is ordered this year it^ .could be oil- 
fired too. 

London’s third iiirport _ 

Some of us can 
add 


The Government could turn out badly; 
to have misjudged the mood of Parli^*;, 
ment towands building a third niajoi* 
airport for London. The first full 
debate on the Ro.skill report took place 
in the House of Lords on Monday and 
I'liesday this week. Government 
speakers gave plain enough hints that 
half the report had been as good as 
accepted, the half which said that the 
third airport should be ready for busi¬ 
ness by 1980. I'he half which said it 
should be built at Cuhlington was going 
to he rejected. The airport, from the 
hints dropped, would be built at 
Foulness. 

This is a lather facile conclusion 
that was much to the liking of almost 
all the Lords who asked to speak on 
the first day of the debate, but it is 
not as widely held as the Government 
seems to think. Last month, members 
of the Comiiions’ select committee on 
nationalised industries gave Mr Peter 
Masefield, chairman of the British 
Airports Authority, a very rough ride 
when they queried why he needed a 
third airport at all. They badgered 
him to know why provincial airports 
should not be developed instead, and 
wrung from him an admission that 
might have surpri.sed the Ro.skill com¬ 
mission — namely that there is enough 
potential airport capacity in the south 
east already to meet traffic needs, at 
least to 1985, were it all developed. 
And this does not include building.a 
controversial third major runway at 
Heathrow. It is the outcome mainly of 
adding in the capacity of some of the 
municipally owned airpiorts in the 
south east like Luton and Southend. 

Over the weekend, Mr Anthony 
Crosland went into the attack, pointing 
out that traffic prospects had changed 
so much since Roskill was set up in hb 
days at the Board of Trade th^t a 
third airport was probably not needed 
anyway. If one was, it might be a 
simple one-runway affair and n 6 t 
four-runway monster spreading over, ii 
square miles that Roskill recotninend^. 











The following are extracts from the statement by Mr E O Faulkner, 
Chairman of Lloyds Bank: 


Profits and dividends 
The consolidated profit for the year befQre 
special items and taxation amounted to £467 
million and is approximately £2 million higher 
chan that for 1969. After taxation and the 
special items, the net Group profit for the year 
amounts to £22-1 million (1969 £25 8 million). 

The figure of £46 7 million reflects the 
expansion of the Group business and the 
increased resources employed. These factors 
have enabled us to offset the effect of lower 
average Bank Rate. Another pleasing feature 
of the Group result is the increased 
contribution by major subsidiary companies, 
particularly Lloyds Bank Europe. 

The interim dividend was raised from 
5 ";, to 6% and it is now recommended that the 
final dividend be increased from 7 A % to 8%. 
n this is approved, the dividend for the year 
will be i4‘’o compared with I2i% and 
for 1969 and 1968 respectively. 

Costs continued to rise. Our salary costs 
and pension liabilities increased during 1970 
and must rise again this year as a result of the 
recent pay settlement and the restructuring of 
salaries, which should give us greater 
opportunity to reward the merit and 
achievement of individuals. 

Banking and the economy 
Inflation remains an urgent problem. For its 
restraint, monetary measures are still used to 
the full; thus there has been no casing of the 
restrictions to which we have been subjected 
for so long. Interest rates continue at high 
levels and bank lending is still tightly 
controlled. 

Last year I expressed anxiepr about the 
growth in capital investment which our 
country and its industry needs so much. My 
concern is no less 12 months later, for business 
liquidity remains too low. Taking aj^ industrial 
and commercial companies together, it is 
disquieting that in the first three quarters of 
1970 the extent to which their capital 
expenditure exceeded the total of internally 
generated funds and investment grants was 
over twice as great as in the same period of 
1969. In addition, there were other items, such 
ns investment abroad, and take-overs and trade 
investments at home, which needed to be 
financed. 

This ‘deficit* had to be found from sources 
outside. Of these, two contrast sharply: bank 
lending in this period provided no less than 
£880 millions of the ‘deficit’, while domestic 
capital issues yielded only £ too millions. 

For the banks this inevitably meant an 
increase in the ‘hard core* of the borrowing by 
industrial and commercial customers. 

In the context of the requirements of 
industry for investment purposes, the banks 
have little more to offer today for they are fairly 
fully lent. The present trend therefore cannot 
continue; nor should it, for bank deposits are 
repayable on demand or seven days’ notice 
and so bank lending should be on a temporary 
or revolving basis. 

The capital market today is used 
considerably less than formerly despite the 
fact that its operations arc not directly affected 
by credit restrictions. This is because the 
differential between short-term borrowing 
rates, especially for bank borrowing, and 
long-term rates, is too large. The result is near 
Stagnation in the capital market and undue 
reliance on the banking system. 

If industrial and commercial investment 
is not to continue to be restricted, companies 
must be encouraged to go to the market or 
fund long-term for capital requirements. They 
will only do so, however, for sound commercial 
reasons, the most important today usually 
being rate. Either long-term rates are too high 
or ^ort-term rat^ too low. Only the 
authorities can influence long-term rates. The 
ahort-term rates charged by the banks are the 
lowest available to borrowers and a reduction 
Would merely enlarge the differential. 


Lloyds & Bolsa International 
Bank Limited 

The major event of our year was the 
announcement of the intention, subject to the 
agreement of the public shareholders of the 
Bank of London & South America (BOLSA), 
to merge BOLSA and Lloyds Bank Europe 
(LBE) into a new ini;ernational bank to be 
called Lloyds & Bolsa International Bank 
Limited (LBI). 

Reconsideration of the policy of Lloyds 
Bank regarding our investments in overseas 
banks began in 1969 when a committee of 
directors and executives was appointed to 
define the bank’s objectives in the overseas 
field over the next two decades. Lloyds then 
held 21*4% of BOLSA’s share capital and 
Mellon Bank International (Mellon) held 
14 7*) o- Early conclusions of the committee 
were that BOLSA and LBE, a 100% subsidiary 
of Lloyds, were very largely complementary 
and that, if they could be merged, they would 
form the basis of a new international bank of 
major significance and potential. 

The outcome is a scheme of arrangement 
which is before the High Court. If the members 
of BOLSA concur in the proposals, as we hope 
they will, and if the High Court subsequently 
authorise the scheme, we look forward to the 
birth of LBI in the spring. 

Its capital of about £40 millions will be 
held as follows: 

Lloyds Bank Limited .. 51*24% 

Mellon Bank International . . 12 63% 

Former public and institutional 
shareholders of BOLSA .. 36*i3‘’o 

I believe the importance of this 
development to be very great in terms of the 
future for the shareholders of Lloyds, as for 
those of BOLSA and of Mellon. For we shall 
be creating a new international bank not only 
of notable size and strength but of very 
considerable potential for expansion in the 
years ahead. I am convinced that the merged 
bank will go further and faster than could 
cither component on its own. The intention is 
that, subject to the overall strategy of Lloyds 
Group, LBI will act independently in the 
ordinary conduct of its business, which will be 
of a wholesale and international character. 

The first task will be to integrate the 
components into one bank; this must take 
time, but in anticipation of the concurrence of 
the shareholders of BOLSA and the consent of 
the Court, this is already being planned by the 
executives in both the existing banks, 
encouraged and supported by Lloyds and 
Mellon. 

I would like to express our thanks to all 
those who have toiled over so many months to 
overcome the complications and difficulties in 
this important project; they have shown a 
determination to succeed which augurs well 
for the future. 

Subsidiary and 

associated companies 

Lloyds Bank Europe Limited 

The net profit after tax of Lloyds Bank Europe, 

for what may be its final year as a wholly 

owned subsidiary, was again a record and no 

less than 50% hi^er than in 1969* I would 

like to thank the General Manager, 

Mr E S Tibbetts, and bis team for their 
notable achievement. 

Lloyds and Scottish Limited 
The profit before tax of this affiliated group 
increased by 7*8%. Achievement of this result, 
all the more laudable in view of the difficulties 
of the year, was in part due to the growing 
demand for leasing and for factoring facilities. 

The group has been expanding into 
various actiyit^s allied to its principal business 
of instalment credit. To facilitate further 
expansion as opportunity occurs, it has been 
decided to offer a portion of the equity to the 
public and to obtain a Stock Exchange 


quotation for the whole of the ordinary ^re 
capital. 

An offer for sale has been made and 
Lloyds Bank and The Royal Bank of Scotland 
each hold 43 2% of the ordinary shares. 

National & Grindlays Bank Limited 
Our associated bank engaged in a major 
re-organisation during 1970. Partnership 
arrangements were successfully negotiated in 
Uganda and Kenya for continued 
representation in chose countries following the 
Governments’ decisions to bring domestic 
banking under State control. 

The bank is now represented in Hong 
Kong through a substantial shareholding 
interest in the Dao Heng Bank. 

Lloyds Associated Air Leasing Limited 
In \^y, we formed, in conjunction with the 
British Aircraft Corporation, a company 
whose activities are restricted to the purchase 
of British aircraft for leasing to airline 
operators. 

Lloyds Associated Banking 
Company Limited 
This wholly owned subsidiary was recently 
incorporated under the title of Lloyds Bank 
Finance Company Limited. The name has 
now been changed to Lloyds Associated 
Banking Company Limited, which will reflect 
more accurately its funaion as bankers within 
the Lloyds Bank Group. 

The company will become operational in 
the spring when it will engage aaively in 
bidding competitively for deposits in the 
l.ondon money markets and elsewhere. 

Sterling Certificates of Deposit will be issued. 
Deposits will be employed in the inter-bank 
and Local Authority markets and in fixed short 
and medium-term loans to industrial and 
commercial concerns. Until the present 
stringent restrictions on lending are relaxed, 
the industrial and commercial lending will of 
necessity be limited. 

The company is to have an issued capital 
of £i million when it commences business. 

Staff 

1 commented last year on the difficulties our 
staff had encountered in 1969. The difficulties 
arc still real enough but they are faced with 
cheerfulness and an undaunted determination 
to overcome them. The ingenuities and 
improvisations shown m keeping our systems 
working during the power cuts in December 
were typical of this. 

For managers, too, 1970 was not an easy 
year. Times of credit restrictions are always 
f^rustrating to managers and their customers 
but Lloyds people genuinely seek to serve their 
customers to the best of their ability. We are 
proud of our achievements in computerisation, 
and excited by the future potential of the 
expanding Lloyds Group. As we progressively 
define our objectives for the years ahead and 
begin to plan their achievement, there is a 
sense of renewed momentum throughout the 
bank which is encouraging to our team of 
General Managers. 

As a result of the postal strike, the 
Annual General Meeting of Lloyds 
Bank Limited, planned for 18 th 
March, 1971 , will be convened for a 
later date. Consequently, payment 
of the proposed final dividend will 
be delayed. 

The Report and Accounts for 
1970 and Notice of the Meeting will 
be sent to shareholders as soon as 
postal conditions permit. 
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The Lords took a similar line on 
Tuesday. One after another of the 
speakers were openly hostile to the pre¬ 
sumptions about traffic and capacity on 
which the whole of Roskill was based. 
Lord Kings Norton, Lord O’Neill and 
the rest argued about aircraft move¬ 
ments, short take-off and the size of 
investment tied up already in existing 
airports. Government speakers, briefed 
on Norman churches and the like, 
hardly seemed to know what they 
were talking about, but felt it was 
rather vulgar anyway. It was fair warn¬ 
ing to the Government that a large 
.section of parliamentary opinion does 
not regard Roskill’s case for a third 
airport as proven. The issue is not the 
simple one of whether it should l>e at 
Cublington or Foulness, but the more 
difficult question of whether it should 
be built at all. 


Flagging down a jet taxi 



New gallery for the Federation of British 
Artists opened by the Queen in the Mall 
on Thursday. Notable for wholly artificial, 
shadow-free lighting, using a mixture of 
fluorescent and filament. Much more 
impressive than the exhibits. 


It is no longej sufficient to buy just 
any old executive jot for charter work 
ki Bxiitaiin. If you want to succeed, it 
is essential, to look for the right gap 
in the air taxi market. Until now, the 
ubiquitous Hawker Siddcley 125 has 
led the field but new, bigger types are 
appearing. The first of the Frcnch-buih 
Dassault Falcons that has been 
massively** backed by Pan American has 
started taxi operations here and could 
be followed soon by the even bigger 
Grumman Gulf stream. 

The Falcon has to be French regis¬ 
tered because the Briioiisih Air Regi^ra- 
tion Board will not certiify k without 
refinements like a third ciixuk for 
ccrtaiin key electric and hydraulic 
equipment and stall warning apparatus, 
none of which is Dassault particularly 
interested lin installing. The company 
that owns the Falcon, Tradair, is con¬ 
sidering the possibility of doing the 
quite extensive work itself to obtain 
British registration. 

Dassault’s lack of initcrest probably 
reflects the smallness of the potential 
British market. Tfi? newest Falcons cost 
£650,000 for the bare aircraft; this 
becomes £900,000 by the time spares 
and other equipment are (included. 
Hawker Siddeley’s jet works out at just 
under £600,000, and the difference takes 
a lot of explaining away to a company 
accountant. The Falcon is larger, seats 
ten instead of eight, and goes 1,400 
nautical nrviles agaiinst 1,250. It is also 
slightly faster. But how many care ? 

Most air taxi work in Britain is made 
up of four passengers, and often of the 
chairman flying 'in solkary splendour. 
Nevertheless Tradair senses there is a 
gap in the market when the call is for 
something bigger. But just how many 
Falcon-sized aircraft this gap could 
provide work for is an open question. 


and doubts grow even larger about 
scope for the even bi^er Gulfstream. 

An executive jot has to be flown for 
about 700 hours a year to justify the 
expense; anything less and it is sheer 
snob value. It is Wder to get this level 
of utilisation than k sounds, which is 
why McAlpine liis organising a pooling 
scheme for Hawker Siddcley owners^ 
estimating that they will book a mini¬ 
mum 300 hours a year, while the taxi 
company will lease at least the same. 
The more the aircraft is used, the lower 
the overheads. There are some other 
advantages, like havirfg another jet on 
call when your own is bemg serviiced, 
or picking up a common flight out of, 
say, Paris, in order to save sending a 
second jet out to collect a single senior 
executive. 

Once companies have got over the 
initial shock of buying an executive jet, 
they use it more heavily than they ex¬ 
pected. Ford runs several daily round 
trips wkh a Gulfstream of ks own 
between Siansted arul Cologne, and 
reserves a Hawker Sdddeley jet for top 
executives. J. C. Bamford uses its air¬ 
craft so much that ik is seriously con¬ 
sidering a private airstrip next to the 
factory. But it is when there is not fhtis 
scope for flying yourself that the air 
taxis come in. Tradair charters its Fal¬ 
con for a basic £350 a day plus £0.55 
for each nautical mile. For tfiis you get 
ten seats, food, drink and a stewardess 
and for largish parties going abroad 
this can be an improvement on ordin¬ 
ary scheduled services. 

Hawker Siddcley is now hoping to 
get into the bigger taxi market, w'ith 
a larger engine—if the (kjvi^mincnt is 
sitill willing to back its development by 
now-nationalised Rolls-Royce. Sales 
prospects arc not overbright. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Retail prices 

Rising faster than ever. Increases 
in prices of petrol, beer end meat, 
among other things, lifted the 
January index. 

Engineering orders 
Virtually flat at the end of 1970 
when allowance is made for indi¬ 
vidual orders of some size. 


Percentage change on 


Index previous 
1963=100 month 


months 

three 


Industrial 

production* December 125.8 4-1.8 +0.9 

employment* December 94.6 nil +0.7 

productivity* December 133.0 +1.9 +1.4 

Export trade** January 131 -14.4 -17.6 

Eng'g ordeiB on hand*** December 127 +0.8 +3.2 

Retail trade* December 111.1 +1.6 +0.6 

Unemployment* February 124.0 +1.6 +7.6 

Retail prices January 141.9 +1.4 +2.8 . 

Export prices November 134 +1^ ^ +2 

Import prices November 128 nil +1 

Wage rates (weekly) _ January ^ _ 158.5 _ +1.2 _ +6.9 

Export trade, retail trade,' englnearinp otder books: in volume terms (value at 
constant prices). Unemployment: whofly uriemployed excluding school-leavers ; 
latest rate 2.7 per cent. 

* Seasonally adtusted^ t Snd otparlod i Provisional 
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Theta Debenturea were ottered and told outside the United States. This advertisement 
appears as a matter ot record only. 


$ 20 , 000,000 

Continental Telephone International 
Finance Corporation 

8 V 4 % Grtaranteed Debentures Due 1986 

Unconditionally guaranteed aa to payment of principal, premium, if any, 
interest and sinking fund by 

Continental Telephone Corporation 

Burnham and Company 

Ameterdam-Rotterdam Bank N. V. Dresdner Bank Aktiengaeelloohaft 

E. F. Hutton A Company Inc. N. Ms Rothaohild A Sona Limited 

Union Bank of Switaeriand (Underwritora) Limited 

Algemene Bank Nederland N. V. American UBS Corporation Amhold and 8. Bleiohroeder, Ino. Aataire A Co. 
Baer Seouritiea Corporation Bankera Truat International Bank ftir Oemelnwirtaohaft 

LiinitFd AktlengMellsehaft 

Bank of London A South America Bank Meea A Hope N. V. Bankhaua I. D. Heratatt K.O.a Ji. 

Limited 

Bankhaua Friedrich Simon Banque Blsrth A Cie Banque de Bnuellea 8. A. 

Kommendltcesellschaft auf Aktien 

Banque Internationale 4 Luxembourg S. A. Banque Louia-Dreyfua A Cie Banque Nationale de Pazla 

Banque de Neufllae, Sohlumberger, Mallet Banque de Paria et dea Paya-Baa Banque Rothaohild 


Banque de Suea et de rUnion dea Minea Banque de I’Union Buropdenne Banque de rUnlon Pariaienne—C.F.C.B. 

BarlngBrotheraACo., H.AlbertdeBaryACo.N.V. BayeriaoheHypotheken-undWechael-Bank BayeriaoheVereinabank 

Limited 

Bear, Steama A Co. Job. Berenberg, Ooaaler A Co. Bergena Privatbank Berliner Handela-Oeaellaohaft 

—^Frankfurter Bank— 

Ounnar Bahn A Co. A/S Burkhardt A Co. Cazenove A Co. Clark, Dodge A Co. Commerabank AO/Crddlt Lyonnaia 

IncoipoTRted 

Compagnie Luxembourgeoiae de Banque S. A. Creditanatalt-Bankveiein Crddlt Commercial de France 

The Deltec Banking Corporation Den Danake Landmandabank Den Norake Credltbank Deutache Bank 

Limited AkUmifeieUtehidt 

Deutache Qiroaentrale Deutache Lknderbank Dillon, Read Overaeaa Corporation 

—Deutache Kommunalbank— Akt.«»,e..ii«:h.ft 

Dominick A Dominick, Drexel Fireatone Baatman Dillon, Union Securitiea A Co. Euramerica International 

Incorporated Incorporated Limited 

Finacor Firat Waahington Seouritiea Corporation Goldman, Sacha A Co. OutawiUert Kura, Bungener Seouritiea 

Llmiied 

Hambroa Bank HiU Samuel A Co. Hbllandaohe Bank-Unie N. V. W. B. Hutton Underwriting Ltd. 

Limited Limited 

mabenhavna Handelabank Kleinwort, Benaon Kredietbank 8. A. Luxembourgeoiae Kuhn, Loeb A Co. Intematidnal 

Limited 

Labouohdre A Co. N. V. Laaard Brothera A Co., Laaard Frdrea A Cie. Laaard Frdrea A Co. Lehman Brothera 

Limited Incorporated 

Libert Peterbroeok Seouritiea S. A. Loeb, Rhoadea A Co. Bfanufaoturera Hanover Limited Merck, Finok A Cp. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner A Smith Model, Roland A Co., Ino. Samuel Montagu A Co. Morgan Grenfell A Co. 

SecuritiM Underwriter Limited Limited Limited 

Nederlandaohe Credletbank N. V. Nederlandache Bfiddenatandabank N. V. New Court Securitiea Corporation 

SaL Oppenheim Jr. A Cie. Oaterreiohiaehe Linderbank Oyena en van Eeghen N. V. Pieraon, Heldring A Pieraon 

AktlemsssI tECtisf t 

Privatbanken i KJabenhavn The Royal Bank of Canada Truat Co., Ltd. Schoellpr A Co. J. Henry Schroder Wagg A Oo. 

Limited 

Singer A Friedlander Skandinaviaka Banken 81avenburg*a Bank N.V. Smith , Byn ey A Co. Sooidtd Gdndrale 

Limited , ^ — Inctwpqrtted 

Sooidtd Gdndrale de Banque 8. A. Stoekholma Bnafcilda Bank Stralem A Company Strauaa, Turnbull A Co. 

Incovporaied 

Svenaka Handelabanken Sverigfp Kreditbank Swiaa Bank Corporation (Overaeaa) C. Q, Trinkaua 

Limited 

Vereinabank in Hamburg Viokera, da Coeta A Co. (Bahamae) M. B1 Warbuig-Brinokmann, Wirta A Co. 

S. O. Warburg A Co. Weatdeuta^wLandeabank White, Weld A Co. Dean Witter A Co. 

Limited OlrOBenirale Limited IncMperated 


F«bni 8 ry 29.1971 
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Oil: I'll have a word with my 
friends in Algeria 


Algeria’s decision, put out on Wednes¬ 
day, to ac(|uire a majority control in 
the French companies which produce 
nearly two-thirds of its oil has not 
surprised anyone, least of all in. Paris. 
The assets of other foreign oil com¬ 
panies have been nationalised for some 
time now, and the way the Franco- 
Algerian trade talks (to revise the 
previous 1965 agreements) have been 
dragging on for 18 months suggested 
that the French companies were at risk. 
Indeed discussions had already taken 
place about a voluntary hand-over. The 
surprise lies in the timing. Algeria had 
been keeping its talks with I'rance, 
which cover other trade questions as 
well as oil, separate from tfie more 
general negotiations between oil pro¬ 
ducers and companies which have taken 
place in I'eheran and are due to start 
soon for Mediterranean exporters in 
Tripoli. It seems Algeria has apparently 
agreed this week with Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia to follow the line set by Libya 
when it finally starts talking directly 


with the companies. So it was thought 
that the takeover of the French com¬ 
panies would be used as a weapon in 
reserve, should Algeria find the out¬ 
come of the talks unsatisfactory^. 

Now it appears that Libya and 
Algeria (which all along has been the 
mentor of the Libyan colonels in these 
matters) have decided to put their high 
cards, or most of them, on the table 
from the start. The Libyans have 
already threatened to stop production 
if their demands are not met in full 
over the next fortnight. And this, with 
reserves running at over a year’s supply 
of imports, they can well do. Agree¬ 
ment must apparently be reached in 
the next fortnight, even if the com¬ 
panies, which have a joint team kick¬ 
ing its heels in IVipoli, have heard 
nothing official. And the margin 
between what the companies think 
reasonable, the extra 30 cents a barrel 
revenue conceded at Teheran on Gulf 
oil, plus 20 cents or so for the advant¬ 
age which Libya has on freight costs 


to Eurofx;, and the kind of figure.s 
coming from the Libyans, which 
appear to take the differential to over 
bo cents a barrel (as well as an increase 
in the tax rate), is so big that a shut 
down in production appears highl\ 
probable. 

The position is that Cmlf oil is now 
aiound $2.60 a barrel, fob. Libyan oil 
prices were raised last September to 
around $2.50 a barrel, while Algerian 
posted prices were unilaterally raised 
to $2.85 a barrel last vt'ar. Algeria, in 
fact, clearly thought that the Libyans 
settled for too little last time round 
and must have received strong assur¬ 
ances this time that their wildly 
ambitious demands will be the basis of 
Libyan action, d'hc commercial situa¬ 
tion of the two countries, with Algerian 
oil largely going to Fra’nce (althougli it 
does sell elsewhere) while Libyan crude 
forms at least 25 per cent of most of 
the western European countries’ 
supplies, is quite distinct. It is their 
political attitudes which bind them. 

In France .\lgeria has a bargaining 
partner with at least some of the chips 
on its side of the table, thanks to its 
importance as a market for Algerian 
exj^orts and the continued flow of 
French financial and technical aid. It 
will be surprising, therefore, if Francr 
does not receive reasonable terms of 
compensation. 

Air fares _ 

Row brewing 

The British decision to lift price con¬ 
trols on a narrow band of packaged 
holidays for an experimental six 
months next winter is probably the first 
time that controls h^ve been taken off 
air fares altogether—the single stipula¬ 
tion is that the holiday shall not cost 
less than £1. And it is a very British 
sort of arrangement that might not 
.seem to have *any wider significance foi 
air fares except that it is one more 
straw tipping the balance in favour of 
the charter airlines and against the 
national flag carriers. And as such, 
makes it even more urgent for scheduled 
airlines to reconsider their fares. 
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X^Twelcoiiieyou viiorid-wifc 



An Hostess Margaretha Pettersson at Copenhagen Atrport. Denmark 

Call your SAS authorised Travel Agent or London - 01 734 4020, Bristol - 0272 292139, 
Birmingham-021 643 4778/9, Leeds - 0532 26713, Manchester-061 8328431, 

Newcastle - 0632 21544, Glasgow - 041 248 5832, Dublin - 43346/7. 

X#X 

GENERAL AGENT FOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 
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Your company 
will find 

great opportunity 
forgroarthin 
British Columbia 



In the United Kingdom contact 


So will your people. 

British Columbia offers everything industry needs for 
assured long-term growth. A vast wealth of natural 
resources. Abundant fresh water. Low-cost 
hydroelectric power. A reliable labor pool. Proximity 
to major markets in western North America and the 
nations of the Pacific Rim. But for most of your 
employees these considerations are secondary. 

What they’ll like most are the great opportunities for 
scenic and recreational enjoyment. The advanced level 
of our educational system. The low-cost medical care 
program — perhaps the finest on the continent. 

Then there’s our tax structure — the lowest in ail of 
Canada, for both individuals and companies. 

A plant in British Columbia could be a profitable move 
for your company and a rewarding one for your 
people. For more information, write us today. 


The 5th Annual British Columbia International Trade 
Fa/r will take place June 2-12, 1971 in Vancouver. 

It’s a great opportunity to see a showcase of products 
from British Columbia and foreign lands — or to gain 
new customers with a display of your own. 

Government of the Province 
of British Columbia 

Department of Industrial Development. Trade. & Commerce 
Parliament Buildings, Victoria. British Columbia, Canada 
Hon. Waldo M. Skillings, Minister 


Admiral M. G. Sterling. Agent-General, BRITISH COLUMBIA HOUSE. 1-3 Regent Street. London S.W.1. England. 
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It's a change from Brighton 


What the British have done is to 
allow travel agents to sell a packaged 
winter weekend in a fairly narrow 
band of European and Mediterranean 
resorts for roughly whatever they 
please. This is likely to be between 
£10 and £20 including the air fare. 

This business will be carried in 
chartered aircraft ; the scheduled air¬ 
lines will get none of it. The British Air 
I'ransport Licensing Board said, 
announcing the period of experimental 
freedom, that there was no evidence 
the cheap weekend flights Already on 
offer had taken any traffic from them ; 
but what cheap charter flights are 
doing world-wide is to take much of 
the annual growth in traffic that the 
scheduled airlines need to survive. The 
North Atlantic has changed within a 
few years from being one of the 
world’s golden air routes into a place 
where almost every international air¬ 
line loses money. 

Much of this is the scheduled air¬ 
lines’ own fault, but some blame 
attaches to the American Administra¬ 
tion. The charter airlines have a power¬ 
ful lobby in Washington. It has 
contested every attempt by scheduled 
airlines to match the competition by 
offering to charter blocks of seats on 
regular flights, particularly flights in 
jumbos. However, the airlines them¬ 
selves have not fought very hard for 
the right to introduce cut-price fares ; 
when the British Overseas Airways 
Corporation tried to get new rates at 
the last fare regulating meeting of the 
International Air Transport Associa¬ 
tion, it got no support. Scheduled air 
fares are going up about 8 per cent 
now, and will almost certainly go up 
again fairly soon, widening the gap 
still more between standard air fares 
and what the charter airlines can offer. 

Something will have to be done. The 
discrepancy is now so wide that charter 


tickets are' available over the counter, 
in blithe disregard of regulations which 
say they should be offered only to 
members of the club that first chartered 
the aircraft. BOAG’s reply is to take 
steps to set up a wholly owned charter 
subsidiary that will catch traffic being 
diycEted from BOAC’s own r^ular 
flights. This js a far from perfect 
arrangement, and the charter airline is 
likely to last for only so long as the 
scheduled airlines have no other effec¬ 
tive way of meeting charter competi¬ 
tion. 

Guyana _ 

The grabs on 
bauxite _ 

Barbados 

One year after the proclamation of 
a “ co-operative republic ’ the 
Guyanese prime minister Mr Forbes 
Burnham announced the nationalisa¬ 
tion of the country’s main bauxite and 
alumina producer, the Alcan .subsidiary, 
Demerara Bauxite Company (Deinba). 
A bill empowering the government to 
nationalise Demba with “ reasonable 
compensation ” will be rushed through 
parliament, with the full support of 
the opposition under Dr Jagan. 

Mr Burnham originally wanted a 
majority holding in Demba. I'he 
company is worth around $115 million 
at current value and employs around 
6,000 people. As a partner the govern¬ 
ment hoped to secure a fairer share 
of the “ hidden ” profits, more local 
processing of the bauxite into alumina 
(which, compared to a ton of ore, 
provides twice as much revenue, and 
four times as much foreign exchange 
as well as jobs) and ultimately an 
aluminium smelter. Upon this the 
government has pinned a lot of its 
hope for Guyana’s industrial future. 

But with negotiations getting 
nowhere Mr Burnham decided to act 
swiftly, before the mines being 
opened in Australia and Guinea 


push Guyana out of its present strong 
position as the world’s fourth jar^est 
producer of bauxite—after Jamaica, 
Australia and Surinam, accounting for 
million tons a year. Its reserves ate 
only 90 million tons, compared with 
Australia’s and Guinea’s reserves of 
at least 1,200 million tons and 
Jamaica's of 600 million tons. Even 
now Guyane.se bauxite co.sts at least 
twice as much to mine as Jamaican 
or Australian. 

Alcan stands to lose a third of its 
present raw material supply and the 
very profitable production of around 
600,000 tons of calcined bauxite (made 
from ore with very low iron content 
for which Guyana enjoys almost a 
world monopoly). But within a year or 
two it should l^e getting bauxite from 
a giant plain in Guinea and alumina 
from a greatly expanded plant in 
Queen.sland, Australia. The company 
will probably also push the develop¬ 
ment of its Brazilian deposits, where 
production of i million tons a year is 
scheduled to start in 1973. 

Alcan stands to lose most of its 
capital investment, since the govern¬ 
ment will almost certainly want to 
pay out of future profits. But it is 
obvious that sooner or later Alcan 
would have gradually phased out its 
Guyanese operations in any case. 

Alcan may have tried to drive a 
hard bargain in order to protect its 
bauxite supplies in Jamaica, where the 
government left it in no doubt that 
it might follow the precedent of a 
negotiated settlement in Guyana (rather 
than the one forced on to Alcan now). 
Jamaica's cheaper and larger reserves 
are the ones that matter in the long run. 
The Guyanese government is now faced 
with the problem of finding somebody 
to run Demba and to buy its output. 
The Jugoslavs may well help out on 
the first score, and two European 
countries are apparently prepared to 
buy well over half of Demba’s output. 
At what sort of price is anybody’s guess. 
Mr Burnham cannot afford to choose 
at this stage, 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Wool wearing thin 

Spot wool prices are being kept 
artificially Wgh by the Australian Wool 
Commission, but on the long term 
futures market clean wool has fallen 
from 65 Australian cents a lb to new 
lows of 56 cents a lb in the last 
month. The trouble is that there is 
etill no solution to the chronic surplus 
of wool or to worldwide slack 
demand. Wool earns 25 per cent of 
Australia's foreign earnings. 


Feb 

17 

Feb 

24 

Percentage 
change on 
one one 

month year 

All Items 

Food 

Fibres 

Metals 

Miscel. 

119.6 

136.4 

77.1 

181,1 

106.8 

118.9* 

133.6* 

77.3 

184.1 

107.2* 

- 1.6 

- 3.6 

nil 

4 - 2.6 

- 3.4 

- 4.1 
+ 6.6 

- 2.9 
-32.1 

- 5.6 

* Provisional 
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Auctions 

Sotheby goes 
western 


Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corpora¬ 
tion’s props come up for auction on 
Thursday, something of a coup for 
Sotheby. This is the first sale to be 
handled from Sotheby & Parke-Bernet’s 
new Los Angeles office. The next will 
the estate of Gypsy Rose Lee. The 
west coast is rich in saleal)le possessions, 
rich in large estates to be disposed of, 
rich in buyers, and just plain rich. In 
five years the turnover of the Sotheby 
office in New York has been built up 
to almost the same level as that in 
London (£20 million), and it makes 
sense to open a base in the most fluid 
and acquisitive society of them all and 
one placed to encourage the growing 
interest of Japanese collectors. 

The Sotheby method of operation 
—it does not buy on its own account, 
has sales of a cohesive group of things 
and meticulous catalogues—is com¬ 
paratively rare in the United States. 
When Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer sold all 
its old props last May, the company 
running the auction, David Weisz (a 
division of the International Fastener 
Research Corporation), itself bought 
the whole lot for around $1^ million 
—and sold it off in sections for sums 
estimated at between $4 million and 
$0 million. 

‘ Twentieth Century get the knock¬ 
down price, less expenses and Sotheby’s 
20 per cent commission. The auction 
is a much smaller one than MGM’s, 
where everything was sold off, and is 
expected to reach million. Nostalgia 
could inflate it. Anv offers for: the 



Lot 444: What $ Way to Go with Shirley 
MacUnne ' 


teddy bear Shirley Temple pulled 
behind her in Captain Januqry (1936), 
a Canopy Top Cut-Under Two-Seat 
Surrey—the one with the fringe on top 
—used in the 1939 version of Jesse 


James (which the excellent catalogue, 
$10, reckons is worthy of restoration), 
or’ a dozen reproduction Japanese 
second world war fighters used in Tora, 
Tora^ Tora (1970) ? 


There's something about a 
Soviet sailor 

Hongkong 


The Hongkong government, embarras¬ 
sed by ihc way the Russians use the 
island for China-watching and anti- 
Chinese propaganda, but unwilling 
nevertheless to lose a lucrative amount 
of Russian ship repair business, has 
finally delivered a mild reprimand to 
Moscow. The colony’s leading English 
language daily published a story, long 
known privately, about a Russian ship 
which was distributing pamphlets con¬ 
taining Moscow’s version of the Sino- 
Soviet quarrel. It seems that publication 
of the article was designed to forestall 
a more vigorous and unsettling protest 
due about now from the local com¬ 
munist press. 

The colony prides itself as a great, 
non-idcological trade entrepot centre, 
but Russian business is accepted 
gingerly, and good relations with 
Peking are correctly deemed more 
important. But, since 1966, Soviet 
passenger ships of the Far East Steam- 
.ship company and freighters from 
Fesco have been calling at Hongkong 
from Vladivostok via Yokohama. Port 
calls have averaged about eight a 
month, divided equally between pas¬ 
senger ships and freighters. The 
passengers arc not Russians, the Hong¬ 
kong government is most reluctant to 
issue visas to Soviet nationals, but are 
mainly Japanese. However, in addition, 
about fifteen ships annually are coming 
to Hongkong dockyards for repairs and 
refurbishing. The Russians .spend an 
average of about $180,000 on each 
vessel for a job which can take up to 
three months* work. 

While at the dockyard, Soviet vessels 
are manned by a skeleton crew, which 
could mean up to 150 sailors. The 
crew is given normal port privileges, 
with perhaps a little extra surveillance 
thrown in, during the stay in Hong¬ 
kong. There are usually at least two 
Soviet marine engineers, assigned by 
a Moscow agency, who do six- to nine- 
month tours in the colony, to advi.se 
on repair jobs. Commumsm aside, this 
quiet but not insignificant Russian 
presence continually poses problems lin 
a colony that is more than 98 per cent 
Chinese. Soviet crewmen always fill 
their shopping lists with more than 
transistor radios and Chinese curios. 
They also have been assiduously collect¬ 
ing what they could of the voluminous 
real or bogus infonnation about 


China which is available in Hongkong. 
There is some evidence to indicate 
that Soviet crewmen have extended 
invitations to Hongl^ng-based China 
watchers to visit the Soviet union on 
lecture tours as well. 

What remains inexplicable is why the 
Russians have jeopardised a valued 
China-watching station by openly trying 
out their propaganda on Chinese dock- 
workers whose political and emotional 
tics almost certainly lie with Peking 
anyway. The Hongkong government 
has not interfered to date, partially 
because in the colony’s grand laisscr- 
faire tradition it did not want to see 
local dockyards lose the Russian busi¬ 
ness. But the government has resisted 
efforts by Aeroflot and Initourist, the 
Soviet national airline and tourist 
agency respectively, to oj^en offices. In 
the downtown area, presumably, this 
would be too visible a Russian presence. 

Periodically, the colony’s energetic 
and capable trade development council 
takes a look at the possibility of 
■increasing business with the Soviet 
Union and East Europe. llie 
last major study was not made public. 
However, in the first half of 1970, 
Hongkong’s trade with the Soviet block 
showed a 17 per cent increase over the 
previous year’s period. But in ab.solutc 
terms the total two-way volume for 
the six month period was only about 
$6.5 million, with Russia and Czecho¬ 
slovakia by far the major trading 
partners concerned. Hongkong’s com¬ 
mercial instincts, powerful as they 
are, apparently have been tempered by 
considerable prudence in dealing with 
the Russians. The Russians somewhat 
overtaxed this forbearance by their 
local propaganda activities, and have 
received some unwelcome attention in 
the local press. Peking, for reasons of 
its own, only occasionally slams at the 
Russians via Hongkong communist 
papers. But China’s forbearance also will 
depend on less visibility from the 
Russians. There are now about 100 
Soviet Moskvich automobiles in the 
colony, not enough to make them 
readily identiflttble as Russian. And, 
since the 3,000 tons of sugar, which 
arrived in Hongkong from Russia last 
year via North Korea, in fact came 
from Cuba, it apparently was ideologic¬ 
ally unobjectionable to the Chinese 
masses who bought it. 
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SPACE 

FACTORY 

Innovation will be the hallmark of 
tomorrow’s growth markets. 

For example, exciting new products 
made in earth-orbiting factories. In 
these space workshops, man will be 
able to make things he can’t make 
on earth... hollow ball bearings, 
steel as light as balsa wood. 

You don’t have to wait until 
tomorrow for innovative banking 
services. Franklin National offers 
them right now. 


Withour International Headquarters 
in New York City, the center of 
world trade, we’re helping 
businessmen to search and finance 
today’s exciting growth markets— 
in America and anywhere in 
the world. 

Franklin understands growth as 
well as any banking institution. 

Our growth story has become a 
legend and a fact in the 
financial world. 

For imaginative banking services — 
for a direct line to the future — 
think first of Franklin. 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
130 Pearl Street, New Yofk, 

New York lOOlS/Cable Addi^: 
Frankbank New York 

European Representative Office 
27/32 Old Jewry, London, E.C 2, 
Bngtend/Cable Address: 
Frankbank London 

Nassau Branch/Columbus House 
Shirley and East Sts., Nassau, 
Bahamas/Cable Address: 
Frankbank Nassau 

Franklin International Corporation/ 
American Swiss Credit Co., Ltd., 
New York. New York 
Wholly-owned subsidiaries 

ASSOCIATED BANKS 
Banque Commerciale de Paris 
11, Rue de Tilsitt, Paris 17, France 

Sterling Industrial Securities, Ltd. 
Ten St. James Street, 

London, S.W. 1. England 
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the brand that s known 
in over 120 countries 

Y.K.K., including its 22 overseas plants, makes more 
than 550,000 kilometers of zippers in one year. Care¬ 
fully selected raw materials such as cotton, nylon and 
polyester fibers and aluminum, brass, nickel and Delrin'*', 
are imported from throughout the world. These raw 
materials are processed at Y.K.K. plants, passing through 
high speed chain machines and other processing ma¬ 
chines all developed and designed by Y.K.K. to become 
the famous Y.K.K. zippers. Y.K.K. also makes highly 
popular aluminum sashes. 

*Du Pont Trade Mark 

YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 

1, Kanda Izumi-cho, Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo, Japan 

Y.K.K. has affiliated companies in the following 16 countries 

ENGLAND. YKK Fa«t«rn«r*(U K.)Ltd. U S.A.- YoRhId* Intamatlonal ‘"c fNaw York) YIW Bijgw- 
(Callfornla)lm;. YKK Zlppar(llllnol») Inc. CANADA: YKK Bppar Ca Canada Ltd. NCTHEALAr^S: 
Yoahlda(Nadarland)N.V. HONGKONG: YKK ZIppar Co.CH.K.)Ltd. TAIWAN- Taiwan 
Ltd. THAILAND Union Induatrlaa Corp.. Ltd. NEW ZEALAND: Slldafaat(N Z.) Llrnttad OWA 
RICA; Yoahida da Coata Rica Ltda. MALAYSIA: Malayan Zlpa Sdn . Bhd. AUSTRAI^- YKK 
Auatralla Pty Ltd. FRANCE: Yoahida (Franca) 8.A.R.L. TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO YKK »ppar 
(WI.)Ltd GERMANY: Yoahida (Oautaehaland)0.m.b.H. ITALY: Yoahida Foaaanaaa S.p.A. EL 
SALVADOR: Yoahida da El Salvador S A. 



(Nylon) /(Polyestor) I Mf ff 

ihppan Zippan 
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Burmah + Continental = ? 


rhc proposal to create a new Burmah closing at 337p. Several possibilities 
Oil-Continental Oil company based open up : Conoco must have antici- 
on British Petroleum assets is as odd pated a negative reaction from BP and 
as it is surprising. Burmah wants most have prepared an alternative scheme— 
of the shares making up its 23% hold- perhaps involving the use of BP shares 
ing in BP cancelled ; in return it as collateral for a loan to buy the 
wants some of the real assets which it oil reserves it desperately needs for 
currently owns indirectly in the form cash, which BP can do with. But 
of shares in the oil, the gas, the explo- maybe BP will simply bid for Burmah 
ration rights. These would be trans- (95% of the Bunnah price is the value 
ferred to an American-based company of the BP holding) and scotch the 
half owned by British interests (one of whole thing, hardly at any cost to 
the most peculiar parts of the press itself. 

release was the sentence aba’^^t asking It is lucky for the Royal Dutch/ 
some other British groups besides Shell group that the spotlight was 
Burmah to participate to bring the shifted an hour after its results came 
Briti.sh share up to half. Who ? out : they are bad though not worse 
Why ?). The move makes a lot of than the market, pessimistic and wise 
''Cnse to Conoco, which is short on before the event, expected. The price 
crude ; a lot of sense to Burmah, which of Shell Transport and I'rading fell 
IS long on BP shares ; and no sense Bp to 339p. "1 he table shows how most 
u> BP, which reckons that big crude oil companies worth their salt have 
reserves, in this dangerous day and managed to scrape a little profit 
age, are worth gold. It would increase together. Not Shell. Profits 
hardly be overjoyed at creating after tax are down £27.4 mn (7%) 
another strong potential competitor. to 366.7 mn, on turnover up 11%. 

Altogether curious, but satisfactory 'fhe usual excuses are trotted out: 
to the Burmah shareholders who saw costs went up faster (13%) than 


the price zoom 

up 29P on 

the day, 

revenues ; taxes went up, 

charter rates 

(US$ million) 

Standard Oil 

Sales 1970 

Profits 

1969 

after tax 

1970 

Long term 
debtt 

Debt as % 
of capital 
employedt* 

(New Jersey) 

18,800 

1,240 

1,310 

3,174 

16.8 

Royal Dutch/Shell 

14,1 lot 

946 

880 

1,584 

17.1 

Mobil 

8,300 

456 

483 

738 

13.6 

Texaco 

6,775 

770 

820 

1,053 

15.0 

Gulf Oil 

Standard Oil 

6,700 

610 

550 

1.447 

21.1 

(California) 

5,090 

455 

455 

636 

12.3 

Shell Oil 

Standard Oil 

4,230t 

291 

237 

711 

19.6 

(Indiana) 

4,220t 

320 

314 

890 

20.5 

British Petroleum 

3,425t 

230 

143** 

1,027 

14.3 

Atlantic Richfield 

3,240 

230 

210 

593 

17.1 

Continental Oil 

2,964 

146 

160 

656 

28.6 

Phillips Petroleum 
Occidental 

2,305 

130 

120 

787 

30.0 

Petroleum 

2,402 

175 

175 

718 

42.0 

Sun Oil 

L950 

155 

140 

403 

18.4 


*fncfuding long t§rm d%bt. tf 969 . **Nme months only 


went up, chemical sales fell. Higher 
capital expenditure (£670 mn in place 
^593 meant interest charges 
17'*^. up. The big disappointment was 
Shell Oil, with profits down all of 
19%, accounting for £15 mn of the 
parent’s fall. But why has this Cali- 
fornia-ba.sed company done worse 
than other similar American com¬ 
panies And why was the poor west 
coast showing not made up on the 
booming east coast ? All through the 
second half of last year product prices 
were hardening, and there is little 
excuse for Shell’s performance—unless 
the figures have been purposely down¬ 
graded ahead of the negotiations with 
the Libyans. But Occidental Petroleum, 
the company most hit by Libyan 
militancy last year, still managed a 
tiny profit increase. 

What with depression setting in 
about British Petroleum’s prospects of 
piping the Alaskan find out of Alaska, 
attention has been turning to some 
of the smaller European oil companies. 
V^ickers da Costa is just one of several 
brokers that have hit upon the fact 
that Petrofina owns 30% of the 
successful North Sea Ekofisk consor¬ 
tium—and that proportionately the 
benefit of more of its own oil (at 
present it buys in .something like 90% 
of its crude) could be far more sub¬ 
stantial on earnings than for other 
companies. Phillips Petroleum, with 
the highest percentage of the consortia, 
i.s a far larger company, and is selling 
on a p/e of around 20, compared with 
Petrofina’s odd. Llltram^ir is becom¬ 
ing another bull favourite, and 
there are .some very optimistic fore- 
ciiasts of its earnings growth around. It 
i> a very well managed, very lean 
company, with an impressive earnings 
per share growth over the past five 
years: at 376p, on a p/e near 20, 
the past record is accounted for, and 
a good part of the future too—the 
average for the oils sector is 12^. One 
thing the market will have to get used 
to is a higher gearing than it was 
accustomed to in the past. The days 
of total self-finance are over. But sdmat^ 
companies are more in , tjfian 

others. ' 
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Wall Street 


Quick, bargains! 

N9W York 

It had to come, that break in the 
90-day buJl market. American stock 
prices started to weaken towards the 
end of last week and dropped again on 
Monday. Yet by Wednesday the 
market was rallying anew as both 
institutions and individual investors 
snapped up issues that had cheapened. 
The Dow Jones lindustrial average at 
mid-week closed at 875.62, up 5.62 
in the day although still down 12 
points from the previous Wednesday. 
And the volume of trading had tapered 
off from about 20 nrui shares a day to 
15 mn. 

The market’s new caution was 
influenced by changes in the money 
markets. After a headlong decline 
since mid-November, long-term 
interest rates were again turning up 
under the pressure of a voluminous 
calendar of both corporate and tax 
exempt bond offerings. As to shorter 
term rates. Dr Arthur Burns, chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Board, made it 
clear in Congressional testimony that 
the Fed is still too concerned about 
inflation to supply as much additional 
credit to the economy as the Admini¬ 
stration would like. Other market 
deterrents included bleaker news about 
the fighting in Indochina and specu¬ 
lation that the Administration migdit 
soon impose price and wage controls in 
the constniction industry. (President 
Nixon has rince followed the less severe 
course of suspending provision of the 
Bacon-Davis Act under which the 
government in effect has been contribu¬ 
ting to inflate construction wages.) 



BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

All the same, bargain-hunters were 
quick this past week to buy stocks 
whose prices 'had retreated in earlier 
sessions. Office equipment stocks and 
other glamour issues, including IBM, 
Polaroid and Fairchild Camera were 
among those that rebounded. All told, 
the market’s behaviour appeared to 
reflect the feeling among investors that, 
altfhougih a period of consolidation 
was probably ahead, the long term 
trend was decidedly upward. 

One issue mirroring this .sanguine 
view was Warner Lambert, a leading 
manufacturer of pharmaceutical, scien¬ 
tific and personal care products. 
Warner Lambert lias emerged in the 
past year or so as an important factor 
•in the consumer products and prescrip¬ 
tion drug fields through the acquisition 
of the wet shaving operations of Ever- 
sharp Inc and the merger with Parke- 
Davis, an limportant prescription drug 
producer. Warner Lambert reported 
this past week record earnings (exclu¬ 
sive of the recent acquisition) equal to 
$2.61 a share, up from $2.35 in 1969. 
Sales rose to a high $956.4 mn, up 9% 
from the year before. Warner Lambert 
has also been marked lately by more 
aggressive marketing, a combination of 
factors which analysts expect to lead 
to still further significant earning 
growth in the years immediately ahead. 

Cunard _ 

Warning all 
shipping _ 

The British shipping industry should 
do a lot of thinking about the appalling 
results announced by Cunard on Wed¬ 
nesday. The loss of £1.9 mn, totally 
unexpected till very recently, compares 
with £3.1 mn profit last year after 
tax but before exceptional items. There 
are three things about this which affect 
other companies’ shareholders besides 
Cunard’s. 

The first is that Cunard gets its 
accounts out much quicker than other 
shipping firms. The latest figures are 
up to the end of 1970, whereas the 
recent P.&O. results were only till 
end-September. During the course of 
1970, fuel costs rose 100% in seven 
stages, costing Cunard £2 mn ; crew 
wages were raised 20% ; while cargo 
handling and port and pilot charges 
were increased between 20 and 40%. 
These will all make their mark on the 
results of other shipping lines. Till 
recently these had been improving. 
Gross return on capital in the industry 
had risen steadily from 4.6% on profits 
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Containar consortia 


Atlantic Container Lina 

Cunard 

20*4 

Holland America 

20% 

CGT 

20% 

Others 

407. 

Aaaociatad Containar Tranaportation 

Cunard 

20% 

Ben Line 

20% 

Blue Star Line 

207. 

Ellermen Lines 

20% 

T. & J. Harrison 

20% 

Overseas Containers Limited 

P&O 

n.a. 

British and Commonwealth 

n.a. 

Furness Withy 

n.a. 

Ocean Steamship 

n.a. 


announced in the first quarter of 1970 
to 12.6% in the last quarter, closing 
the gap between shipping and other 
industries. 

The second point is that Cunard 
has included its share on losses in 
associated companies in its accounts. 
These are £700,000 higher than a year 
ago at £1.7 mn, and what this reflects 
is the failure of container and other 
consortia to fulfil their promise of 
boosting shipping profits. Other leading 
shipping firms are involved in these 
consortia. 

Thirdly, Cunard is heavily 
entrenched in conference trades, which 
are the backbone of much of British 
shipping. It is the conferences which 
are most vulnerable to inflation. They, 
along with another Cunard speciality, 
passenger services, are the most labour- 
intensive. They are also incapable of 
raising prices smartly in response to 
cost trends. This did not matter so 
much when costs rose slowly, but is 
now desperately important. Future con¬ 
tracts are debated in June for imple¬ 
mentation the following September 
and based on the previous year’s 
accounts. They are subject to increas¬ 
ing political pressures and delays by 
governments abroad. They also have 
to be bargained by a common front 
of shipping lines. If some of these are 
willing to accept low rates of return, 
it gives the game away for those who 
expect to do rather better. 

The Australia and New Zealand 
trades commonly bargain on the basis 
of achieving a 10% return, and that 
is more than some other conferences. 
This is ridiculous when it is possible 
to get 10% in the capital market 
for money invested without risk. Com¬ 
panies like Cunard, which for all this 
year’s disasters aim at 15%, will in 
the long run have no option but to 
invest their money elsewhere when 
existing contracts expire. In fact 
Cunard has withdrawn from two con¬ 
ferences already, and increased both 
traffic and profitability by so doing. 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL BANK 

has changed its name to; 



FIDELITY INTERNATIONAL BANK 

120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Officers 


Ezra K. Zilkha 

Cfiriirmnn 

J. G. Vautravers 

PrcsidenI 

Raymond D. Thomas 

Executive Vice Presideul 


Bernard L. Grayson 
Senior Vic'(' Prer*i(i(’nl 
Leo Gamow 
ViC(.' Prer.Ktonl 
Michael J. Tully 
Vico President 


Subsidiary—Banque Europeene de Financement, Pans 
Affiliate—Henry Ansbacher & Company, Ltd., London 



Fidelity International Bank 
IS a wholly owned subsidiary of 

THE FIDELITY BANK 

International Department 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19109 
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These securities havmg been sold this announcement appears as a matter of record only 

GRANGES 

THE GRANGESBERG COMPANY 



U.S. $15,000,000 SVz per cent. Loan 1989 


S. G. Warburg & Co. Limited 
Bauque de Bruxelles S.A. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Skandinaviska Banken 
Deutsche Bank A.G. 


Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
First Washington Securities Corporation 
Kuhn, Loeh & Co. International 
Svenika Handelsbanken 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. 

Bank Mees & Hope N.V. Bank of Montreal 
Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. 
Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet 
Banque de Suez et de TUnion des Mines 
H. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. 


Commenbank 


Hambros Bank 

Liniilcd 

Scandinavian Bank 


Effectenbank-Warburg 

AklicnfutUfchafl 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorponud 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
White, Weld & Co. 


Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft - Frankfurter Bank 
Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse La Compagnie Financiere 

Continental Bank S.A. Credit Commercial de France 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein Den Danske Landmandsbank 

Deutsche Girozentrale-Deutsche Kommunalbank- Deutsche Unionbank G.m.b.H. 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Andresens Bank A/S 

Julius Baer International Bank of London & South America 

LimiiMl Liallfd 

Banque Fran 9 aise de Depots et de Titres Banque de ITndochine 
Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Nationale de Paris 

Banque Populaire Suisse (Underwriters) S.A. Banque Rothschild 

Banque de FUnion Europeenne Banque Worms et Cie 

Bayerische Vereinshank Bergens Privatbank 

Gunnar Bohn & Co. A/S Burkhardt & Co. 

Compagnie Luxemhourgeoise de Banque S.A. 
Credit Lyonnais 


Credit Suisse (Bahamas) 

Limiied 

Den Danske Provinsbank A/S 


Dresdner Bank 

AktieiiicuIlKlMfl 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Euramerica International Fellesbanken A/S Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers 

Liallcd Linjicd 

Girozentrale und Bank der Osterreichischen Sparkassen A.G. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Goteborgs Bank Gutzwiller, Kurz, Bungener Securities R. Henriques jr. Hill Samuel & Co. 
Kjobenhavns Handelsbank 
Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. 

Nagelmackers Fils & Cie S.C.S. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

lacorponicd 

Richardson Securities of Canada 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

Limllcd 

Society Genirale de Banque S.A. 


Kleinwort, Benson (Europe) S.A. 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limiicd 

Nordiska Fdreningsbanken AB Den norske Creditbank 
Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 

Salomon Brothers 


Panmure Gordon & Co. 
Kansallis -Osake -Pankki 
Lazard Brothers & Co., 

United 

Morgan Grenfell & Co. 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons 

Liuiled 

Singer & Friedlander Societa Nazionale Sviluppo-Milano 

United 

Strauss, Turnbull & Co. Swiss Bank Corporation (Overseas)^ 

United 


Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie. 
Privatbanken i Kjobenhavn 

Schoeller & Co. 
Soci4t4 G^n^rale 
C. G. Trinkaus 


Union Bank of Switzerland (Underwriters) 

United 

Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentrale 


Vereinsbank in Hamburg 


Dean Witter & Co. 

iMerporaled 


M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz & Co. 

Wood Gundy Securities 

United 
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Cunard still has^6o% of its" fleet 
in conferences, but of the new tonnage 
on order, wl^h excels the size of 
the existing fleet, the container ships 
are the only ones in conference trades. 
It hopes to be in the black in 1971. 
Meanwhile, 1970^5 dividend is cut from 
1969's i2i% to 5%, partly because 
the Government, as one of Cunard’s 
creditors, won’t allow shareholders to 
he given the £6 mn gained by a once- 
only sale of a valuable City office. 

Perhaps the 'best way to force a rhore 
profit conscious attitude on the shipping 
industry is the threat of takeover, 
rurncss Withy, which belatedly 
announced a large-scale scrapping of 
vessels at the end of last year, is 
now the subject of persistent bid 
riitnours. 

Unilever _ 

Margarine 
margins _ 

With a McKinsey team scouring the 
company’s management, and heavy 
staff cuts under way, Unilever is show¬ 
ing extra worry about its feeble 1970 
figures. The results of the last quarter 
are the worst for the year, with opera¬ 
ting profits down 10%, and, thinks to a 
higher tax charge, earnings down twice 
that at £16.9 mn despite a turnover 
that has improved by 16%. This drops 
the year’s pre-tax profit by 3.7% 
to £156 mn on record sales of £2.9 bn. 

I'he problem predictably has been 
costs, especially in the food sector which 
accounts for about half the company’s 
Imsiness. Where immediate savings can 
he made, Unilever is acting with an 
almost ruthless speed ; about 10% of 
tfie workers in Birds Eye’s frozen food 
factories are already being laid off. But 
a main trouble has been on the costs 
of raw materials. Vegetable oils that go 
into Unilever’s £560 mn of margarine 
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sales have spiralled 36% in price over 
the last year, and governments in both 
Britain and Europe have not allowed 
these to be parsed proportionately on 
to the* consumer. Since these oil prices 
will continue high for n^ost of the year, 
there is little scope for increasing mar¬ 
gins On this side of the business. In the 
longer tenu, though, prices should come 
down considerably and boost margarine 
consumption in Britain, especially after 
entry into the EEC: vegetable oils are 
outside the common agricultural policy 
and margarine will therefore remain 
cheap as butter spirals by 25%. 

Unilever’s results would have looked 
glaringly bleak if the detergent sales, 
very much a dullard over the past five 
years, had not become suddenly more 
profitable, with the success of enzyme 
powders. But this is uncertain ground 
on which to stake the maintenance of 
decent margins. There have already 
been plenty of dark hints aibout the 
safety of enzyme detergents and the 
pollution they cause. It would only take 
a dead fish to turn up with some Omo 
.suds inside it for this market to take 
the knocking it is now suffering in the 
United States. 

Unilever has not traditionally come 
over as a nimble giant, but the recent 
large scale reshuffling of the board has 
brought to the top people concentrating 
more on profits than growth. Only this 
would justify the price increase of 8^p 
since the results. The shares at 228|p 
now have a p/e of 11J, which is being 
cautiously optimistic. 

Banks _ 

Clearing the way 

Are British clearing banks taking 
their cue from the continental concept 
of the universal bank ? Increasingly 
it is their activities outside the clearing 
system that differentiate them one 
from another. This is also affecting 
the rating of the individual shares. 
At the interim stage all except the 
Midland were forecasting lower or 
static profits, and the general improve¬ 
ment at the year-end came as a 
surprise. The demise of Rolls-Royce 
will have but a slight effect on Lloyds 
and Midland, the two banks affected ; 
both are writing off the losses over 
five years. 

Two factors have contributed to the 
better than expected results. The first 
is the increasing pace of diversification, 
with the banks continually moving 
into new financial fields such as 
international operations, computer 
services, unit trusts, hire purchase and 
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investment advice. I'he other reason 
is the higher rates of interest charged 
to customers. 

With pre-tax profits rising by 25% 
to £45 mn, Midland made the greatest 
percentage gain. The £6 mn after tax 
set aside to provide for the Rolls- 
Royce losses were about a third less 
than the market expected. At 338p 
the Midland shares are on a p/e ratio 
of 9.1, if the annual provision for 
Rolls-Royce losses is wrilten-off 
profits. The shares arc rated slightly 
less than those of the other three and 
for good reasons. These results follow 
a particularly poor year, and Midland 
had a lot of catching up to do in 
improving its profitability. Midland is 
the least diversified of the banks, and 
would suffer most from any fall in 
traditional banking activiities. 

The other three are more compar¬ 
able because of their attempts to 
spread out into new fields. Profits of 
National Westminster rose by 6.4% 
to £66 mn and at 38 ip the shares 
are on a p/e ratio of 9.4, allowing 
for the Ulster Bank contribution which 
was deconsolidated this year. Besides 
its hire purchase operations, Natwest 
also has substantial property interests 
which could eventually be put to better 
use than at present. 

After predicting lower profits at the 
interim stage, Lloyds Bank surprised 
the market with a 3% rise to £47 mn ; 
this indicated an 11% increase in 
the second half. After Barclays, Lloyds 
has the best international spread among 
the clearers, and it is strengthening 
its coverage with the merger of Lloyds 
Bank Europe and Bank of London 
and South America. It is making a 
provision of £3! mn after taxation 
relief for the Rolls-Royce losses ; 
taking this into account, the shares 
at 372P are on a p/e ratio of 9.4. 

Barclays has produced profits up by 
13% to £73 mn. It has the Tvidest 
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.s.c. 


KUWAIT 


Authorised & Fully Paid Capital KD 2,250,000 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December 1970 


I%9 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars 


2,250,000 

358,000 

1,300,000 

1,658,000 

7,870 

3,915,870 

133,345 


65,379,922 

337,500 


11,397,082 


LIABILITIES 

Capital: Authorised, Issued 
and Fully Paid: 

300,000 shares of KD.7.500 
each 

Statutory Reserve 426,000 
General Reserve 1,575,(XX) 

Profit and Loss Account 

Balances due to other Banks 
Current, Deposit, and other 
Accounts including 
Contingencies 
Proposed Dividend 
Liability on Confirmed 
Credits and Guarantees as 
per contra 

Note:- 

The Balance Sheet and Profit and 
Loss Account have not been 
drawn up in accordance with 
Schedule C" of the Rules appert¬ 
aining to Law No. 15 of the year 
1960 fo r Co m me rc ia I Co m pa n ies, 
but in accordance with accepted 
banking practice. 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 


2,250,000 


2,CX)3,000 

28,494 

4,281,494 

3,335 


76,397,129 

337,500 


12,949,435 


1969 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

2,090,154 

10,427,241 

7,557,730 


KD. 81 , 163,719 


KD.93,968,893 


I 442,094 

I 

I 912,790 
1,354,384 

18,689,881 

2,145,000 


26,796,687 

372,764 

332,296 


11,397,082 

KD.81,163,719 


ASSETS 

Cash and Balances with 
Banks 

Money at Call and Short 
Notice 

Bankers Negotiable 
Certilicates of Deposit 
Investments at or under 
Market Value 
Foreign Government 
Securities 145,089 

Other Securities 
quoted 1,008,012 

Deposits with Banks and 
Industrial Bankers 
Loan Guaranteed by the 
Kuwait Government 
Advances to Customers, 
Bills Di.scountcd, and other 
Accounts 

Unquoted Investments at 
or under Cost 

Bank Properties at Cost less 
amounts written off 
Customers’ Liability on 
Confirmed Credits and 
Guarantees as per contra 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 


2,270,332 

14,244,741 

11,818,193 


1,153,101 


19,959,540 

2,145,000 


28,796,570 

372,764 

259,217 


12,949,435 

93,968,893 


KHALID AL YUSUF AL MOTAWA, Chairman, Boardoj Directors. 


A. L. FORSYTH, Genera! Manager. 


Profit and Loss Account for the year ended 31st December 1970 


1969 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

37,983 


675,387 

713,370 


Balance brought forward 
Profit after charging all 
expenses, making provisions 
for contingencies and 
writing down assets 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

7,870 


703,124 

710,994 


1969 

Kuwaiti 

Dinars 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 


68,000 Statutory Reserve 70,000 
300,000 General Reserve 275,000 
Proposed Dividend 
of 15 % of Paid^ip 
337,500 Capital (1969 15 %) 337,500 
705;5QQ 

KD. 7,870 Balance carried forward 


682,500 

KD. 28,494 
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overseas spread and uses the most 
conservative accounting methods. It 
has already taken its losses on gilt- 
edged operations to a greater extent 
than the others, so that there are few 
bad surprises to come from this -source. 
The Barclaycard credit card system 
is now believed to be breaking even 
and to a large extent it has become 
self-financing. If the credit card system 
develops on the American model then 
Barclays could reap very substantial 
l>enefits from the operations. At 38 ip 
the shares are on a p/e ratio of 9.6 
and look the cheapest in the sector. 

This year will be more difficult for 
the clearing banks. Profits traditionally 
follow the course of Bank late, and 
as the latter is more likely to go down 
than up banking profits could be under 
pressure. A cushion will, however, be 
provided by the fact that bank over¬ 
drafts are the cheapest form of 
borrowing and that many companies 
will in any case find it difficult to 
undertake funding operations at 
anything but prohibitive interest rates. 
The wage bill will also be rising and 
it will be difficult to pass on the full 
effect to customers. The banks that 
ha\e diversified most are likely to come 
out best. 
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Commercial Union _ 

Grim omen _ 

The Commercial Union has beaten the 
forecast it issued at the time of its 
abortive bid for Metropolitan Estate 
and Property ; but, for a year in which 
things ought to have gone particularly 
well, its underwriting figures ar^ a 
gloomy portent of what is to come 
from other composite offices. 

Profits are up from £21.5 mn to 
£25.6 mn before tax. This increase 
has come from two sources: life profits 
contributed an extra £0.6 mn, and 
investment income the rest. Non-life 
underwriting produced a loss of 
£4.2 mn, which was £0.2 mn more 
than last year. The growth of the life 
profits and net investment income is 
not surprising. It is roughly in line 
with the growth of the funds as a 
whole. Other offices will show a similar 
pattern. 

But 1969 was a year in which the 
GU made exceptional progress in push¬ 
ing its British underwriting into profit, 
and cutting the loss on its American 
underwriting. It was quite evident that 
the American management had been 
reorganised ; and that, in Britain, 
doubtful risks were being turfed out 
by the score. Observers had reasonably 
expected tlie pay-off from these factors 
to continue this year, and to put CU 
back into overall underwriting profit. 
It hasn’t done so. In spite of a highly 
abnormal year, in which fire losses in 
Britain (the GU’s main market) actu¬ 
ally fell, there was no improvement in 
GU’s British figures. Deterioration on 
the motor account more than can¬ 
celled the 'benefit from fire. 

Motor insurance is the sector of insur¬ 
ance that is most immediately vulner¬ 
able to the quickening of Britis^h 


Ml 

inflation. Yet 1969 wa^ the ye^r in 
which the insurance industry plunged 
recklessly into a rate-cutting war on 
British motor business, and lost enor¬ 
mous sums as a result. The CU wisely 
stood aloof from this game of competi¬ 
tive suicide. In consequence, it emerged 
from the fiasco relatively unscathed. 
But it now looks as if otlier insurers 
may have done at least as badly in 1970 
on motor. For, although they raised 
their premiums early last year, so did 
the CU ; and there is no obvious reason 
why they should have* escaped the 
downturn suffered by the CU in 1970. 

Elsewhere in the world the CU’s 
results again deteriorated marginally ,* 
but reviving profits from marine 
insurance (for business written in 1968) 
roughly cancelled out the effect of this. 
The American figures also show a small 
improvement, but only because the CU 
was able to charge much of the cost 
of hurricane Celia and another particu¬ 
larly expensive tornado against its 
special ‘^extreme weather provision.” 
Without this provision, its results would 
have been £0.7 mn worse. The upshot 
is that the CU has managed to raise 
its dividend by about 10%, and with 
its cover slightly up to one and one- 
third times. Shareholders have seen 
their shares hold up over the year 
against the market trend ; 2op higher 
than a year ago at 346Jp, these now 
yield 4.6% against 4.4% a year ago. 

Uml trusts _ 

A hybrid 


As the weeks go by, and the market 
creeps around, and the money eludes 
the professional managers (new 
investment in unit trusts in January 
was only £3.9 mn compared with £8.7 
mn a year ago) and their overheads 
rise, the unit trust groups have to 
think of new ways of marketing their 
wares. This week the Tyndall group 
has come out with a hybrid designed 
to appeal to everyone. 

It is the Tyndall 3-way fund, so 
called because the money received (in 
a minimum initial investment of 
£1,500, and subsequent lumps of 
£250) is invested, after 3% charges 
and i% a year, in three other 
independent funds at no further cost: 
the Tyndall property fund started last 
September and now £1.3 mn in size, 
and a gilt-edged and an equity fund, 
both new. All three are open indepen¬ 
dently to the investor wanting a one¬ 
way fund and all are in the form of 
assurance funds. Initially, the money 
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Stock price indices 

Feb 1970-71 

Percentage change on 
one one one 

record 

New York 

24 

high 

low 

week 

month 

year 

high 

Small setback 
almost reversed 
by recent 
bargain-hunting 

London 326.9 

423.4 

315.6 

- 2 .6 

- 4.8 

-17J2 

-37.4 

New York 875j6 

890.1 

631.1 

- 1.4 

+ M 

+14.0 

-12.0 

France 77.2 

86.1 

70.6 

- 0.3 

- 1.8 

- 7.7 

-10.3 

Germany 111.1 

129.5 

93.2 

- 0.8 

+ 5.7 

- 7.0 

-20.8 

London 

Holland 120.5 

133.8 

108.3 

- 0.7 

4- 1.4 

- 0.1 

- 9.9 

Italy 59.2 

76.4 

54.3 

+ 0.3 

-f 3.0 

-16.6 

-49.2 

Drifting down 

Canada 178.2 

185.9 

142.2 

- 0.8 

- 1.3 

- 6.3 

-13.7 

rather listlessly 

Belgium 99.6 

100.6 

84.5 

- 0.6 

+ 1.2 

+ 8.1 

- 7.3 

Australia 489.4 

663.5 

474.0 

- 2.1 

- 1.1 

-19.3 

-26.2 


Sweden 272.4 

337.0 

231.1 

+ 3.2 

4- 4.8 

- 3.4 

-27.5 


Japan 162.4 

185.7 

147.1 

+ 1.4 

-H 4.6 

- 8.6 

-12.5 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 97 and 98 
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unit trust Indicator 

February 23, 

142.17 

(February 16. 142.37) | 
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will be split between the three equally; 
but thereafter the managers will 
switch so as to move into “ the most 
profitable sector.*’ This is a freedom 
not possessed by ordinary unit trusts, 
which are forbidden from direct 
property investment. Provided that 
the management is nimble enough to 
get the moves between equities, gilts 
and property right, the fund should 
have splendid performance through 
thick and thin. But this breadth of 
investment judgment is rare, and the 
nimbleness could harm the investors 
solely in the underlying funds. 
Property bond funds are not for 
jobbing in and out of. 

Norcros _ 

Management does 
count _ 

Conglomerates arc seldom market 
favourites and one that is involved in 
such lacklustre sectors as printing, 
construction and furniture is even less 
likely to gain a large following. In the 
case of Norcros, however, special con¬ 
siderations could apply. A management 
team that took over in iq66 has trans¬ 
formed static profits into a growth 
record, and .seems to have effectively 
redeployed the company’s assets. 

For tlie year to the end of last Nov¬ 
ember, profits went up by 13.5% to 
£3 run and margins were maintained 
at around 9% on sales of £33.5 mn. 
Part of tlie secret is that Norcros has 
concentrated in tire specialist areas of 
the industries in which it is involved. 


Paper 

Bulletin 

The three Special Reports featured in 
issue No. 64, February 1971 are : 

REVIEW OF THE PAPER AND BOARD 
INDUSTRY IN 1970 
ADVERTISING TRENDS IN 1971 
AND THE IMPLICATIONS FOR 
NEWSPRINT 

AN ANALYSIS OF PAPER MILL SIZE 
AND SURVIVAL 

Year's subscription £45 (US$120). 
Single copies £15 (USS^) each. 
Details from ; 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Speircer House 27 St. James's Place 

t idon SW1 Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6850 


In printing, which accounts for over 
half of the profits, Norerps; Tnakes 
tickets, labels and hand-marking 
devices ; it is the copntry’s largest 
manufacturer of these products. The 
construction and engineering side 
accounted for £508,000 of the profits 
as against £431,000 previously, and in 
this field the speciality is pre-stressed 
concrete. The furniture division is also 
reported to^be doing well as there is a 
growing demand for storage furniture 
made by the company. 

At I2 o4p the shares are on a p/e 
ratio of 11.4. Norcros is expecting a 
growth of at least 10% and this would 
justify a higher rating. But in current 
markets and in spite of the manage¬ 
ment’s ability the shares are not likely 
to move much higher than the index, 
at least until the next results. 

Hall- Thermotank 


The freeze 


There is a common thread running 
through recent indices for the engin¬ 
eering industries. Investment is down, 
employment is down and output is 
virtually static. Home demand for the 
wide range of goods produced within 
engineering as a whole moves upward 
at a snail’s pace. I’he export-led 
improvement of 1969 has come to an 
end, at least temporarily, although so 
far no ground has been lost. 

What seems to be happening in this 
capital intensive sector is that com¬ 
panies are looking for ways to increase 
productivity without having to draw 
on scarce liquidity for investment in 
new machinery or plant. Hence the 
shedding of spare labour which will 
probably continue until there arc signs 
of increasing demand. 

This gloomy situation is not just 
confined to the Britis^h market but is 
apparent in at least embryo fonu in 


many others, particularly the United 
States. But, because of lower inherent 
productivity, British companies always 
seem to suffer worse in these cond'i- 
tions. Managements have the remedy 
in their own hands, as the Hall- 
Thermotank group is showing. A com¬ 
plete management shake-up (under 
chief executive Mr Ken Fraser and 
chairman Sir Iain Stewart) has been fol¬ 
lowed by a restructuring of the markets 
being aimed at, coupled with a 
reorganisation and rationalisation of its 
produefion facilities. T'hese moves are 
not yet complete but they are already 
having an effect. , 

In spite of a bad year with its con¬ 
tracting division, group profits for 
last year were above the interim target, 
though down to £1.1 inn cx>inparc(l 
with £1.5 mn last year. Marketing is 
conccntratcxl in the refrigeration and 
air conditioning market—and in 
Europe, whether Britain enters the 
EEC or not. Close control of costing 
allows very competitive priding in what 
is a markedly growth field. Several 
sectors, such as frozen food refrigera¬ 
tion and industrial air conditioning, in 
which Hall-Thermotank has a 
relatively small stake at present, have 
an especially high growth potential. 
The problem is the cash deep-freeze. 
With an overdraft of £i mn, compared 
with last year’s plus £i mn, and a cash 
flow that would finance only half the 
£905,000 year-end capital commit¬ 
ments, it looks as 'if the company will 
have to come to the loan market, 
though gearing is fairly high already. 
Perhaps the opportunity could be taken 
at the same time to swap the prefer¬ 
ence shares into loan stock, even 
via a convertible, if the group has 
sufficient faith in its earnings per share 
growth and the market in the share 
price. At 469, on a p/e of 11.8, it h 
suffering from the market’s legitimate 
anti-capital-iintensive phobia. 


Structure of Hall-Thormotank Limitad 


Stewart 


Hall-Tharmotank Intarnational 
Limited 

'- - * -- * 

HTI HTI J & E Hall 

Engineer- Services Products 
ing 

Searla Thermo- 
Products tank 
Products 


Vant'Axia 

Limited 


Ellis Hardia, 
Symrnton 
Limited, . 
New Zealand 


J & E Hall, 
(Canada) 
Limited 


Hall-Thermo¬ 

tank 

(Australia) 

PTY 


Hall-Thermo- 

tank 

(Equatorial) 
Limited, Kenya 




Hill-Thermo- 

tank. 

Southern 

African 

Holdings 

Limited 
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Annual Statement 

1970 



STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ASSETS 


million ' 

^.hillings 

LIABILITIES 

Cash Holdings 


2 359 

Deposits 

18.851 

Prune Call Money with Credit Instiiulions 


4 999 

of which Time Deposits 5.186 


Bills Discounted 


5.369 

Savings Deposits 

6.55i 

Federal Treasury Bills 


605 

Cash Bonds 

1.006 

Securities 


3 383 

Capital Stock 

1 000 

Participations 


1.126 

Surplus and Reserves 

1.141 

Loans and Advances 


11.752 

Pension Reserve 

791 

Transitory Items 


216 

Reserves for Taxes and C'ontigencies 

568 

Real Estate and Buildings 


86 

Transitory Items 

216 

Mortgage Business 


2 852 

Mortgage Business 

2.596 

Miscellaneous Assets 


200 

Miscellaneous Liabilities 

125 


_ Net Profit 102 

32 947 32.947 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


EXPENDITURE 

million schillings 

EARNINGS 

Personnel, Social and Welfare Services, 

Net Profit brought forward from 

1 

Pensions 

440 previous year 

Materials and Equipment 

~ 134 Interest and Discounts 

770 

Depreciation in respect of Real Estate and 
Buildings, Furniture and Fixtures 

Commissions and Fees 

274 

48 Other Earnings in excess of 

21 

Taxes and Levies 

iTl Other Expcn.scs 

Mortgage Business 

A 1 f ir\n tr% R 

177 Mortgage Business 

206 

/\llUir4ilUll lU l\C5wI VO 

Net Profit 

240 _ ____^ 

J.272 

1.272 


CREDITANSTALT- BANKVEREIN 

VIENNA 


AUSTRIA 
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COMPANY STATEMENT 


APPOINTMENTS 


Thos. Rrth & John Brown 

LIMITED 


University of 
East Anglia 

Lectureship in 
Mathematical Statistics 


"A MUCH BEHER LEVEL OF PROFIT” 


Mr. J. M. Clay 


Year ended 30th September 

1970 

1969 


£'000 

£'000 

Turnover 

34,688 

30,229 

Profit before tax 

4,273 

2,636 

Profit after tax 

2,518 

1,435 

Total dividend 12^% (10%) 

1,444 

1,155 


5 I; The better level of profit results from higher activity and progress 
^ in adjusting prices of products to increased costs. 


^ FIRTH BROWN LTD. Improved business available led to some 
improvement in selling prices. 

WM. BEARDMORE & CO. LTD. Output maintained or improved 
in all departments. Turnover and sales at higher level. 

FIRTH-DERIHON STAMPINGS LTD. Turnover and profit 

improved. Prospects appear favourable for European exports. 

:iC JESSOP-SAVILLE LTD. Cessation of unprofitable activities. 

Improvement in demand for lines in which business now concentrated 
coupled with substantial increase in trading profit. 

^ FIRTH-VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS LTD. a much better year 

and ALLOY STEEL RODS showed a satisfactory level of profit. 

jlj Since the preparation of the Annual Accounts, a Receiver and Manager 
has been appointed for Rolls Royce Limited, and at the time of his 
appointment the Group was owed approximately £780,000 for goods 
supplied. Apart from this, the prospects for the current year would 
have appeared reasonably satisfactory. 

In view of the uncertainty which exists concerning future postai arrangements, it has been decided 
to publish for the information of shareholders the Statement by the Chairman. Mr. J. M. day, as 
extracted from the Report and Accounts. These will be posted to shareholders as soon as is 
practicable after the postal dispute has ended. 

In order to ensure that shareholders receive their dividend with the minimum delay it has been 
decided to pay a second interim dividend of 7^% on 8th March in place of the final dividend. 


tn the School of Mathematics 
and Phyglca. AppllcaUong are 
Invited for this poet which hag 
been created as a result of the 
eatabllshraent of a Joint 
Honours Programme in Mathe¬ 
matics and Social Studies 
Salary range £l,49l-£3,417 with 
F88U Further particulars may 
be obtained from the Estab¬ 
lishment Officer. University of 
East Anglia. Norwich by whom 
applications. Including the 
names dl three referees, should 
be received by March 12. 1971, 
or seven days following the end 
of the postal strike, which¬ 
ever Is the sooner Details of 
the further particulars may be 
obtained by telephoning Nor¬ 
wich 56161 ext 313 and appli¬ 
cations may also be lodged by 
telephoning this number 


For further 
appointments 
see pages 5, 7, 91 to 94 


University of 
Reading 

Applications for 
Academic Posts 

Candidates for any appoint¬ 
ments which have recently 
been advertised may obtain 
further information about them 
by telephoning Reading 85123 
ext 296 Since the published 
closing dates can no longer 
apply in many cases they are 
asked to submit their appoint¬ 
ments as quickly as possible 
after the end of the postal 
strike and, if they can. to 
notify the Registrar in advance, 
of their intention to apply. 


Saudi Arabia 


Senior Economist 

(up to £3.400 pa tax paid) 

Senior Traffic Engineer 

(up to £3,400 pa tax paid) 


Social Geographer 

(up to £3,000 p.a. tax paid) 


The project In Saudi Arabic 
Involves a regional plan for 
the Western part of the King¬ 
dom, master plans for the 
cities of Mecca, Medina. 
Jeddah, Taif and Yanbu, and 
detailed plans for action aress 


APPOINTMENTS 


New Hall 

Bfirtar 


AppUoatlons are Invited from 
women naduatee tor the post 
of BURSAR at New Hall, Cam- 
brldge. New RaU hoM shortly 
to become a full oolite of the 
unlvermty : Ms status now is 
tlat of an approved foundation 
lN_women. The Buraar will be 
ajffiellow and will be respon- 
sllb to the ooUege oouncil for 


the financial admlnlatration 
of the college, including build¬ 
ing, property and Investments 
and with other asi>eota of 
oollesfe admlnlKratlon. Though 

E revrous experience of admlnls- 
ratlon would be an advantage, 
a specialised knowledge ox 
Ananoe Is not an essential. 
Salaiw^would te in the range 
0 ^ O,000-£3300 aocoitUng to 
expeciexioe. Telephone for 
particulart from the presl^nt. 
New Hall. Cambridge. (Cam¬ 
bridge 51721) before March 
12th. 


Bath University 
of Technology 

School of Humanities 
and Social Sciences 

Applications are invited for the 
post of lecturer In Economics 
with a special interest in 
monrtary theory and Institu¬ 
tions. 

Salary range £1,491-£3.417 
(bar at £2.454). 

ahd further 
liable from 
University, 


AdpUeatloii forms 
particulars are avi 
Regletrar (8) The 
Bath. BA2 7AY. 


The first two posts sre for the 
duration of the project ; the 
Geographer's Is for twenty 
months. Staff will be based st 
the partnership’s office in 

Jeddah Free accommodation, 
company cars and Insurance . 
leave will be at the rate of 31 
days per month, with one 
return air fare for staff and 
family to the UK paid during 
^ the course of the project. 

There may be opportunities 
for post contract employment 
on other commissions in the 
UK or overseas. 


tesss write to Dian* 
man. Staff Secretary. Robert 
thew, Johnson-ldarshall and 
Lners, 42-46 Weymouth 
et. London. WlA 280. or 
>hona 01-456 4222. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


ECONOMIC RESEARCH WITH 
THE BURTON GROUP 


ThB Burton Group, employing over 25,000 people, is led by 
a small executive team located in etHractive, new offices 
at Oxford Circus. An Economic Research Officer is required 
to collect and analyse ^formation about the economic 
climate in which the Group operates. This is a new appoint¬ 
ment, which should appeal to e female graduate interested 
in economic trends, industrial developments, and the role 
of the Government. She will be encouraged to work closely 
with senior executives in the collection and analysis of 
information, against which strategic decisions will be taken. 
The people with whom she will be working are professional 
m approach—but human I Applicants should have had at 
least two years academic, industrial, or commercial research 
experience since graduation. The salary is negotiable, but 
will not be below £2,000 per annum, and the fringe benefits 
are good. Telephone Susan Gray at 01-637 1521 for further 
informaition. 


University of Glasgow 

DEPARTMENT OP SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC RESBAROB 
Lectureship in Quantitative Methods 

Applications are Invited for the above post which wUl be tenable from 
October 1, 1971. The successful appllcaniTpreferably otMtllfled In 
Statistics. Operational Research or Economics and SUtlsacs wtll ne 
expected to contribute to the teaching of management courses at post- 
graduate level. 

The salary ^le Is by Increment In the range Cl,491 to £3,417 per annum 
and the Initial salary will be Axed according to experience and 
qualiflcatlons. 

Appltoanta should send eight copies of a statement of their 
quallncatlons and experience, with the names of three persons to whom 


Appltoants should send eight copies of a statement of their 
quallncatlons and experience, with the names of three persons to whom 
reference may be made, not later than March 23, 1971 (or as soon 
thereafter as postal facilities make this possible), to the Secret^ of thS 
University Court, The University of Glasgow, Glasgow, W2, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

Iti reply please quote reference 3072/3 U. 

ROBT. T. HUT0BB8ON, 
Secretary of the University Court. 


University of Southampton 

DEPARTMENT OP EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

Applications are Invited for the post of Second Staff Tutor In Industrial 
Relations Candidates should have appropriate academic quallflcations: 
Industrial experience would be an advantage. Appointment to date from 
May 1, 1971 or as soon as possible there»ter. Salary scale £1,902-£^410 
with a merit bar at £2,454. The Initial salary will depend upon qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. Purther particulars may be obtained from the 
Deputy Secretary. The University. Southampton, S09 5NH to whom 
applications (seven copies from United Kingdom applicants) should be 
submitted not later than 14 days after the resumption of normal letter 
deliveries 


Financial 

Librarian 


A new UK subsidiary of lOS Limited 
is shortly to commence operations in 
London. The new company will need 
the services of a Financial Librarian, 
male or female, over 25 , to maintain 
research materials for sizeable 
portfolios. The successful applicant 
must be able to recognise the 
significance and relevance of a vast 
amount of material which will be 
received, to enable him to re-route to 
the Investment Managers concerned. He 
will maintain a library of reports and 
periodicals from a number of countries 
and be responsible for subscriptions. 

A liberal salary will be offered together 
with the usual fringe benefits. 

Initially, please telephone 01-242 3819 
or 01-242 8123 ext 27. 
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Statistical 
Research Officers 

There are vacancies m the Statistics and Business Research 
Department which provides the various Post Office busi¬ 
nesses with a wide-ranging advisory and research service 
in the field of marketing research. 

Although Research Officers work under the broad guidance 
of a professional senior statistician, they will assist on major 
market research assignments and undertake certain projects 
on their own initiative. One of the vacancies is concerned 
exclusively with marketing research studies on behalf of the 
National Giro service. 

Candidates (men and women) should have a 1 st or 2nd class 
degree in statistics, or have passed the Institute of Statistics 
examination, or be able to demonstrate a similar level of 
qualification or knowledge. They should have had experience 
of applying their knowledge to the marketing or market 
research fields and should be conversant with, or witling and 
able to learn appropriate research techniques. 

Salary will be in the range £2320 to £2830 according to 
qualifications and experience. There is also a non¬ 
contributory superannuation scheme. 

The posts are based in Central London. 

For further details and application form, please call or 
telephone (quoting S.362): 

Sheila Johnson, 

Post Office Appointments Centre, 

23 Howland Street, 

LONDON W1P6HQ 
Telephone: 01-631 2385. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Corporate Economist 

A major international company needs a first-rate 
young economist to Join the Corporate Develop¬ 
ment Department in the London headquarters. 
He (or she) will he a member of a small team 
responsible for assessing the effects of economic, 
political and industrial developments on the 
Group*8 interests world-wide. Duties include 
briefings for the Chairman and the Board and 
involve liaison with various Government Depart¬ 
ments. 

Candidates should be qualified Economists aged 
25130, with an analytical mind and experience of 
economic work in industry or commerce. 

The starting salary will be around £3,000, and 
the benefits and conditions of service are excellent. 
Future career prospects extend into the operating 
groups both at home and abroad. 

Please apply in the strictest confidence, quoting 
reference number 1222 to Clive & Stokes, 14 Bolton 
Street, London, WIY 8JL (Tel: 01-493 1811). 

Clive&Stokes 

Appointments & Personnel Consultants 


Statistician 

THE EGGS AUTHORITY, set up under the 1970 
Agriculture Act with the general duty of improving 
the marketing of eggs, will commence operating on 
April 1, 1971, at offices located at Tunbridge Wells. 
Applicants are invited for the post of Statistician, 
who will also be Deputy Head of the Authority's 
Market Intelligence Services. 

The duties will include designing and carrying 
through market surveys, liaising with and interpret¬ 
ing results from market research agencies, prepar¬ 
ing statistical material and reports for publication 
and advising on statistical problems. 

Applicants must have a good degree in statistics 
and should be holding or have held, a responsible 
industrial or academic post as a Statistician. 

The salary is negotiable up to £3,000 p.a. according 
to qualifications and experience. 

Terms of service are excellent and include a con¬ 
tributory pension and free life assurance scheme. 
Written applications should be submitted to: 

The Eggs Authority 

(c/o The Home Grown Cereals Authority), 
Haymarket House, 

Oxendon Street, 

^ London, SW1 
or telephone 01-437 9200 Ext 7 



Industrial Market 


Research Executives 

MAKROTEST wishes to appoftnit one or more executives to 
handle a rapidUy growinig voluime of indusitrlal market research 
poiojeclts. The Company la part of Makrotest Intemationai, tbe 
market research division of CEGOS IDET Orouih one of the 
lairgesit consultancy organiisaitlions in Europe. 

'Successful applicants will be responsibly for projects from 
linitiial client contact and planning to the final report. They 
should be graduates preferably Jn one of the socHal scienoes 
and 'Should have had at lieast 2 years* experience in a research 
company or in 'industry. Workh^ knowledge of fioreign langu¬ 
ages would be desirable but not essential. 

Salary range £1,750 to £2,250 plus bonus oind other benefits. 

Please write or telephone to Bruce Tulloch, Makrotest 
24 Baker Street, London, W.l. Tel: 01-480 2416. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 90 to 94 


MANAGEMENT INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS DEVaOPMENT 

TIE vme MTims mo skculised igeicies 

Seek a Director for the Secretariat of their Inter-Organisation 
Board for Information Systems and Related Activities at 
Geneva to direct the design and development of inter- 
orgainisatiiOn moinagement information systems for the planning 
and execution of economic and social development projects 
The systems should assure interface arrangements with the 
sub-systems of the member organisations, and where 
appropriate with systems outside the United Nations family. 

The Director will also be responsible for estimating and 
budgeting for the resources and services required to carry out 
the Board’s work programme. 

The post requires proven experience and competence in the 
planning and development of management information systems, 
preferably with experience in directing software specialists in 
the establishment of large-scale software systems. 

Fluency in English or French is required and a working 
knowledge of the other language would oe an advantage. 

This is a post which demands not only a high level of 

[ irofessional skill but also a demonstrated capacity for 
eadership os well as the ability to develop effective working 
relationships in systems development affecting various 
organisations. 

The salary and allowance will* take account of the 
qualifications and experience of the successful candidate. 

Inquiries concerning this post msy be addressed to Chief 
Personnel Services, United Nations Office at Geneva, Palais des 
Nations, 1211 Geneva 10, Switzerland. The closing date for 
applications, which should give details of career and relevant 
experience, will be April 2, 1971. 
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TRAVEL 





By Land-Rover or Minibus equipment (with the exception of 
through the remote hinterland fo^), driver-^ader are supplied 
of North Africa or Turkey. With by VeniurcTrek. Flights by 
people as young and enterprising One-Elcven jets direct from 
as yourself. You’ll visit primitive Gatwick to starting points of 
villages, eat local-style, swim in Istanbul or Tunis . . . then your 
the unspoilt bays of the Barbary adventure begins. 

Coast, follow in the footsteps of 3 weeks from £ 50 . 
the Romans, or explore the - 
cave-dwellings of Asia Minor. § § 

All you need is sleeping and 

toilet gear. Tents, eating/cooking Jr**"" 

Ask your ABTA travel agent for the VentureTrek brochure or contact VentureTrak, 

124 Finchley Road, London. NW3 5JA Telephone • 01 -435 7181 

I name____ 


BACKED BY 
WINGS LTD 

EC I 




EDUCATION & courses 


UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX 
^ Centre for Conteqiporary European Studies 

Otraotor ; Dr Boy Brio*, UA, PliD (Ourialb) 


Do you know just how fast trade is increasing with 
Eastern Europe ? Are you sharing in this increase ? 
Do you know just how different each country is from 
the other—its trading policies and methods ? 

The Centre has a atrong specdaiiat activity concerning 
Eastern Europe with an Advisory Body including: 
Sir Frank Roberts, GCMG, GCVO, Director Dunlop 
Company Ltd., Unilever Ltd.; G. Bunzl, Ghaarman, 
Bunzl Pulp & Paper Ltd.; Pi^essor Tibor Bama. 



DOING BUSINESS WITH 
EASTERN EUROPE 
AprU 3-7, 1971 

ai-day intensive (12 hours 
daily) practical . coune for 
managers and sales ryp resenta^ 
tives. Speakers include: J. B. 
Scott, GBE, DFC, Deputy 
Chairman, East European 
Trade Council, Director GE/G- 
AEI International Ltd., 
Deputy-Chairman Black Claw¬ 
son International Ltd.^ David 
Winter, ipeciaKrt in Soviet 
Uw; David Doue^as-Home, 
Morgan Grenfell & Go. Ltd., 
Dr R. Roberts, Head Tech¬ 
nological Qollaboratipn - Unit, 
DcfMutment .oit Traded - 


THIRD INITRNATIONAL 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
COURSE 
March 22-26, 1971 

2 i-day intensive course (12 
ours daily) with John Argenti 
(winner Metra £1,000 award 
1070) ; Philip Chappell, 
pise^r Morgan Grenfell & Co. 
LMi ; Avison Wormald, and 
many authoritative speakers 
front indus^ and. banking. 
Foltieiiwing the successful Jodnt 
9 j[M/ 0 entre courts an ennreiy 
new intendve course has been 
devdoj>ed using much specially 
ptodheed inateml Uon US, 
^ropeao ai^f sourcdi. 


Please write or tdephonc tin' Fhillppn^ Scymi^9 
Unbrenity uf SiisieB;» 

or Mrs LopeK Foodeca, Wi D. Scott R G6; Ltd., 

8 Hinde Street, London, WiM 6HT (01-486 3091) 


EDUCATWK&COURSES 



The City 
University 

The Greeham Lectures 

lluea ops-teur lectures on 
VAoade^ rmdom tndr the 

Jesus OoU^. Osmbridse. at 

i; ViSi.lS, 

AdmlsUon free. Details from 
the Vlee-Prlndpal. 


University of 
Nottingham 

Institute of Planning 
Studies 

The publication of this Journal 
on January 23. 1971 contained 
an adverUaement for an MA 
Ciourse in overseaa planning 
and in urban and regional 
planning As a result of the 

E ostal strike the dosing date 
n receipt of dipUcatlons In 
respect 0 ! these courses Is ex¬ 
tended to March 31. 1971. 


Genuan Ipsthute 

tl nUMOBB oayb. 
■XBXBITXOII ROAD, DW 7 . 

Lecture. 

Professor Or^lrhic fMMhcr 
4 ThMls on fk* lj»Ml»reta- 
tton of history in IfWORT. and 
MARX.” On FrUeyt Msitsh . 
5th. at s p.m. AdSUHtoiT free. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

end other Mtemal degrees of the 
UnlvieMlty of London. Specially 
prepared coursM for the Federation 
of Stock Micbantai. for Acooux^tanoy, 
Oompaoy Deeretagyahlp* Law, OosUng. 
Banking, insuranoe MarkeUng, OOI. 
Alio saany thoroughly seeful (non- 
•sam) er'*««s in Bhdoess Subfecta. 

write today for details or advice, 
stating suhlsots in which interested 

to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), St. Albane. or 
call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, 104. Tel. 01-245 0574. 
(Founded 1910.) 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 

Postgraduate 

Studies 

Postgraduate instructional courses feeding to the degree 
of Master or (in some cases) a diploma are available 
in the subjects listed below, beginning in October, 1971. 

FACULTY OF ARTS 

American Studies 
Contemporary Classical Studies 
Musical Composition (B.Mus.) 

German 

Medieval Studies 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 

Economics and Econometrics 
(including operations research) 

Financial Managerial Controls 
Applied Social Studies (diploma only) 

Social Administration 

FACULTY OF LAW 

Maritime Law 

Public Law and Planning Law 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE 

Applied Statistics 
Operational Research 
Computer Science 

Additional instructional coursea are offered in the 
faouhieB of Science and Engineering and Applied Science. 
Opportunitiee for research leading to the degrees of 
M.Phil. and Ph.D. exist in all faculties, including Education 
and Medicine. 

Furttier paiticulare may be obtained from the Acadamie 
Regiatrar, The University, Southampton. 808 8NH. 
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Read for a 
Degree at Home 

PobUI tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OCE " O ’• and “ A ’* (all Boards) 
Teachers' M>d other professional 
exams. Business B^Udles and 
" Gateway " courses for the Open 
University Individually planned 
programmes, guidance by graduate 
tutors. FREE Prospectus. Telephone 
Oxford 54231 or write to 
W. M. M. Milligan, MBfe. MA. 
Principal, Dept CA2. 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford. 0X3 6PR 


Nuffield College 

OXFORD 

Studentships 

Applloatdons are Invited from 
men and women graduates 
who wish to undertake research 
or postgraduate studies In 
economics, statistics, politics 
and government, sociology, 
recent economic social and 
political history. industrial 
relations, numairement studies, 
public and social administra¬ 
tion, International and public 
law or any other branch of the 
social studies. 

Particulars and forms from 
The Warden, Nuffield College, 
Oxford Applications by May 
11. 11)71 


PERSOWM. 

FURNISHED FLAT to let 8W19. 
Bathroom, kitchen, living-room, and 
two bedrooms £8. Suit 2 or 3 
friends sharing or couple. 

Tel .01-540 6632 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5 and 90 to 94 


SYMPOSIUM 


AIRPORT 

LOCATION 

METHODOLOGY 

SYMPOSIUM 

at Bloomsbury Centre Hotel. 
Coram Street, WC1 
8th-12th March 

This conference w^ll review the 
work of the Third London Airport 
Study and contrast it with 
alternative approaches 
For details please contact Miss 
S. White, Plannina & Trans¬ 
port Research & computation. 
40 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 
SW1 Telephone 01-730 0767. 



veto speed and comfort to West Africa 


Enjoy the 6i-hour direct flights to Accra in the 
Ghana Airways superb VCIO. 

Have the charming Ghanaian hostesses attend 
your every need. When this quality and service is added 
to the smooth, effortless luxury of a VCIO, the6i-hour 
journey from London to Accra passes with surprising 
speed. » 

With two other flights each week via Rome and 
onward flights from Accra along the West coast, Ghana 
Airways offers you that extra comfort, service and 
personal attention. 


wmtmitpkitlimmtrMbautxoo 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 
(HOLDING) LIMITED 

(Investment Trust Company) 

Governor: S. John Pears, F.C.A. 


CAPITAL: Authorised 


€47,000.000 


Issued . £17,883,000 

5% Debenture Stock 1972/77 . £5,355,000 


In view of the uncertainty existing over postal arrangements it 
has been deckfod to publish, for the information of stockholders, 
the main items contained in the Group Accounts for the year 
ended the 31st December, 1970, without waiting for the Report 
and Accounts to be posted. Accordingly such figures are given 
below. Stockholders are reminded that, arising from the 
uncertainty of postal arrangements, the Directors have declared 
a further dividend of 8.5 per cent, payable on the 3l8t March. 
1971, instead of their usual practice of recommending a final 
dividend for declairation at the Annual General Meeting, which 
it is now hoped to hold on Wednesday the 21st Apnl, 1971. 
The dividend as declared, together with the interim dividend 
paid of 7.0 per cent, makes a distribution for the year of 15.5 
per cent against 14.6 per cent for the previous year. 


CAPITAL (Issued) 

EARNINGS (Net) 

DIVIDEND FOR YEAR 
RESERVES 
DEBENTURE STOCK 
INVESTMENTS (Book Value) 

ASSETS 

NET ASSET VALUE 
(per 5/- Stock Unit) 

* Including 75% of investment dollar premium but with no 
allowance for any potential liability for tax on account of 
ised capital gains on investments. 


31 St Dec. 
1970 

£17,B89r 000 
£3,337,000 
15J1 percent 
£17,248,000 
£8,330,000 
£40,846,000 
£102,008,000 

27/Od* 


31st Dec. 

1QRQ 

£17,883,000 
£3,123,000 
14.5 per cent 
£15,893,000 
£5,355,000 
£39.167,000 
£107,396,000 

28/6d* 


allowanc 

««•« 
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What^gQtng 
on betM^en l^dney 
and Adelaide? 



Quite a lot. 

And wc can tell you all about it. 

We’re the Commercial Bank of Australia. With 
over 840 ofiiccs throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. Providing a springboard to rich South East 
Asian Markets. 

We know the markets, wc know the investment 
potential, we know we can help you. By giving trade 
introductions. Import/export advice. Act as your 
nominee ft)r portfolio investment. Give you savings 
bank facilities. We’ll even make your travelling 
arrangements. So be in touch. We’ll bring vast new 
markets closer. And Sydney and Adelaide. 


The Commercial Bank 
(rf Australia Limited 


Chief London Office: 

12 Old Jewr]^ London I 1 .C. 2 . Tel: 01-600 8761 
He^d Office and International Dept: 
335-339 Collins St., Melbourne, C.i, Australia 
Principal Office in New Zealaitd; 
328-330 Lambton Quay, 

Wellington C.i, New Zealand 




The 

bottled up 
business. 


You know the signs. Up-tight and cramped for space, a full 
order book and more coming in. You have to expand. You need 
to grow. 

So why not take a long hard look at Peterborough. It has a • 
great deal to otter. 

You will find a thriving industrial centre launched on a £330 
million expansion programme. 

Excellent tactory sites on long term leases. Advance factories 
available now from 3,000 to 1 2,000 sq. ft. (linkable to give up to 
25,000 square feet) Or we can design and build a factory to fit 
your specific requirements. 

There is a settled work force, strong m industrial skills. 20.000 
of them in engineering The total labour force will be doubled by 
1985 as Peterborough grows by another 100.000 Houses are 
available now for your employees 

Greater Peterborough, developing into the new regional capital 

, _^ city of the 1980's. offers an 

V ^ _ excellent growth potential. 

^ B A place of space. A place to 

grow. Unbottle a great 
, future and write to: 

Wyndham Thomas, 

General Manager* 
Peterborough Development 
Corporation, 

Peterscourt. Peterborough. 
Tel: 0733-6031V 



Peterborough 

Development 

Corporation 
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Carruthers MONOBOX 

Overhead & Ooliath 

Travelling Cranes 



A 10 ton Monobox Goliath Crane at 
Appledore Span ISO fc. with 25 ft. 
cantilever at each end 


THE QUEENS AWARD 


UiW 


TO INDUSTRY. 1969 


m 


These cranes were selec¬ 
ted to provide the highly 
efficient materials hand¬ 
ling In the modern, well- 
designed Appledore ship¬ 
yard, and are arranged for 
load handling between any 
points with minimum 
hook changes. Overhead. 
Goliath and semi-goliath 
types are In service—over 
twenty all told—in powers 
ranging from 5 tons to 
60 tons. 


Carruthers 


FOR TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION 
IN ELECTRIC CRANES 


J. H. CARRUTHERS & CO. LTD COLLEGE MILTON. EAST KILBRIDE. GLASGOW 

Telephone Eest Kilbride 20591 Telex 77782 


5 ^ 

3 


1070 


The Economist employs an expert corps of 
foreign affairs writers in London and ibrond 
but some stories produced by the paper s 
foreign dep jrtment cinnot bt published in 
The Economist Itself lastead they appear m a 
separate confide ntial bulletin published each 
week and called Foreign Report 
Such stories are of two kinds There is the 
information that reaches The Economist on a 
onfidential basis and therefore can be passed 
on only to readers willing to respect the 
confidential nature of Foreign Report And 
there IS the article that focuses attention on an 
apparently minor but pivotal event that could 
lead to ma)or changes In this kind of forecast 
Foreign Report has a record of often being 
startlingly right 

The annual subscription rate (48 issues) varies 
between Britain E1 3 0 0 and Australasi i t1 6 2 0 
The Foreign Report binder x 6^ ) 

overed in black leather cloth with a reinforced 
-•pine embossed m gold and red costs f1 0 0 
(US $? 50) including postage 


Please write for full details to 

The Publications Department 
The Economist 
25 St James's Street 
London SWI 
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•^ABLYLE 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



BorrMaird 0**% 

Cana^ Safawa/ 8*4% 

Coptnhagan Talcphone B'i% 
Denmark 9*4% 

EIB8*4% 

Ferrovie 8*4% 

Finnish Export 8*4% 

Iceland 8*4% 

Int Sundard Elec 8*4% 

J Lyons 8*4% . 

Ontario Hydro 8*4% 

Pechinay 9% ’ 

Richardson Merrill 8*4% 

Soc Fin European 9% 

European Coal A Steel (EMU) 8% 


4i|h Low 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Price. Change 

Feb. 24. on 
1971 week 


Banks, other financial 
Algemane Bank FI 263 

Amsterdam-Rot FI 60*3 

Ausc A NZ Bank 270p 

Bank of America S66's 

B of Ireland 335p« 

B of Montreal 704p* 

B Nac de Mexico P 113 

B of NS Wales 340p 

B of Scotland 380p 

B Bruxelles Fr B 24C 

6 de Paris Pays Bas Fr 258 

Bankers Trust $66'4 

Barclays 374p* 

Barclays DCO 300p 

BOLSA 220p 

Can Imp Com 986p 

Charterhouse Group 60p* 
Chase Manhattan SSBU 


45'i 

Chemical Bank NY 

S63 

1 *• 


179 

Commerzbank 

DM 256 

1 ’• 

3 3 

155-3 

Credit Comclal 

Fr 170 9 

1-3 9 

2 5 

386 

Credit Fonder 

Fr404 


4 8 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

FrS 3170 

-20 

2 5 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 337 9 - 6 1 

2 6 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 264*, 

|2'. 

1 u 

3 4 

56 

First Nat City 

$69*. 

3 2 

205 

Fu)l 

Y2I2 

1 1 

2 8 

I67'i 

Hambros 

220p 

3 

3 2 

78»4 

Hill, Samuel 

86p 

$4U 

£ll*,- 

-2 

4 3 

4 

7 

lOS Mgnt 

Hongkong A Sh 

— *• 

3-4 

I22's 

Klelnwort Benson 

I6ep 

Fr B 5760 


3 6 

5470 

Kredietbank 

120 

2 8 

220 

Kundenkredit 

DM 325 

1 15 

3 1 

1492 

Lambert L’Ind 

Fr B 1750 

10 

4 2 

256'4 

Lloyds 

362p 

5 

3-9 

52 

Manuf’s Hanover T'st S68*i 

*, 


67800 

Mediobanca 

L60000 

1-500 

1 1 

mu 

Mercantile Credit 

I50p 

+ 5 

4 0 

93U 

Mercury Secs 

I28p 

6 

2-4 

237U 

Midland 

330p 

1 13 

4 8 

135 

Mitsui 

Y 175 

1 1 

2 9 

NO 

Montagu Trust 

I24p 

4 

2 6 

50*4 

Morgan J P 

$64*4 

- >, 

'5 1 

242'i 

Nat A Grindlays 

288p 

$A2-94 

1-6 

2 08 

Nat Australasia 

+0-10 

3 8 

65 

Nat Com Grp 

t04*ip 

2*, 

4 3 

256*4 

Nat West 

376p 

14 

4 2 

I32't 

Norsk Creditbk 

%i55 

-5 

6 7 

II >14 

Royal Canada 

£tl*. 

*4 

3-1 

300 

Schroders 

490p 

30 

1-8 

140 

Slater Walker Sea 

209p 

-5 

3-6 

2595 

Soc Gen de Banque 

Fr 83100 

-1-35 

4-2 

12525 

Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B 14725* - 25 

4 6 

157', 

Standard A Chart 

226p 

-1 

5 0 

290 

Suez 

Fr 335 

3*i 

3 3 

203 

Sumitomo 

Y230 

f M 

2 7 

2475 

Swiss Bank Corp 

FrS 3185 

15 

2 5 

3050 

Union Bank Switz 

FrS 3980 

-130 

2-6 

207', 

Union Discount 

330p 

-5 

5 6 

98*4 

United Dorn Tst 

I70p* 


3-2 

32U 

Insurance 

Aetna Life A Cat 

$55 

t2*f 


305 

Allianz Versich 

DM 380 

3 

2.4 

59400 

Ass Generali 

L 65260 

230 

0-8 

25I'4 

Comm Union 

342p 

fl 

4 5 

230 

Eagle Sur 

2e4p 

-2 

3 9 

75 

Gen Accident 

I2lp 


4 2 

118*4 

Gdn Royal Exch 

I75p 

*1-1 

4 3 

170 

Legal A General 

252p 

i-2 

3 5 

67 8 

Nat Nedriandn 

FI 73 3 

1*, 

2 7 

I78»4 

Pearl 

238 p 


3 9 

121*4 

Phoenix 

i 82 p 

1 1 

4-1 

107*, 

Prudential 

I46p 

-3 

3 5 

191*4 

Royal 

28lp 


40 

236*4 

Sun Alliance 

308p 

7 

4-9 

105 

Taltho Mar A F 

Y IM 

-t-4 

3 6 

203 

Toklo Marine . 

Y3I3 

+4 

i.a 

4100 

Zurich Ins 

Fr $4550 

-50 




Last wMk’i 
prtett 

This weak's 
prices 

Yield 

cd 

nutturtt)r 

1986 

9r»^t 

97*e^« 

8-as 

1975 

103^ 

I02*44*s 

B-as 

1986 

99VI00*i 

9e>4-9*e 

e-47 

1985 

IQM 

103-4 

867 

1986 

101V2U 

101*4-2*4 

8-42 

1986 

100.1 

(00-1 

8 56 

I97S 

9ra-IOO<a 

99*>.l00*s 

893 

1986 

99VI00*i 


8-72 

1986 

IOO*e->'4 

99*1-100*1 

••17 

1986 

99*4-I00*4 

99r'100 

8-69 

1986 

99«».IOO<s 

99-JOO 

6 13 

1985 

t02*t-3*s 

I02’r-2*t 

B-5( , . 

1985 . 

I0I»4-2*4 

IOI*e-2*4 

8>36 

1978 

103*4^*4 

I03*s-4*s 

814 

1985 

I02*,-3U 

103-4 

7S0 ^ 


Prices, 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 

Feb. 24. 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Feb. 

24 

lOI't 

74*. 

Brawerlas, etc 

Allied Breweries 

lOO’sp 

1 IS 

4-5 

84*4 

53 

Anheuser-Busch 

$83*. 

l5*s 


lOS*. 

75U 

Bass, Chtrrington 

I02p 

3', 

4-3 

147 

100 

Bols NV 

FI 149 

-I-0-9 

2‘4 

102 

61*4 

Courage 

lOOp 

I32’fp 

+ 1 

3-7 

138 

99 

Distillers 

5’, 

4-6 

55*4 

38*4 

Distill Seagrams 

$55 

t *. 

2-2 

440 

157*. 

350 

113*4 

Dortmund Union 
Guinness 

DM 381 
I36p 

4 

4-8 

237*. 

170-8 

Helnekan 

FI OT*, 

14-2 

1-4 

77 

57 

IDV 

6tp 

’, 

4-9 

204 

166 

Kirin Breweries 

Y200 

. 7 

3 8 

19 

14*. 

Nat Distillers 

$18*. 

*• 

4-9 

346 

230 

Scottish A Newc 

336p 

6 

3-6 

97', 

68*4 

Sth Afrian Br 

75p 

-2 

4 3 

lOlU 

73*4 

Watney, Mann 


3 

5 2 

57’, 

43*. 

Whitbread A’ 

1 

5-0 

246*4 

178*4 

Building, building materiela 
Assoc Portland 24Ip 

-15 

3-5 

147*, 

101*. 

BPB Insustries 

lllp 

$42U 

f's 

5 4 

76U 

40 

Boise Casade 

1*. 


173*4 

128*4 

Bovis Holdings 

I20p 

Fr 248 3 

10 

4-2 

271 

229-1 

Cimentt Laforge 

I'l 

3-9 

2030 

1570 

Cimenteries Briq 

Fr B 2020 

130 

5-4 

185 

78*4 

CostaIn 

t25p 

8 

4-8 

137*. 

90*. 

Eng China Clays 

lOlp 

1 3 

2 6 

30100 

20510 

Italcementl 

L 24850 

- 30 

2 0 

ISO 

97*. 

Laing 'A' 

Il8p 

-2 

2 6 

63', 

36*. 

London Brick 

59>.p 

3’. 

5 3 

72’, 

35*. 

Marley 

45p 

2’, 

3 3 

200 

175 

Pilkington Bros 


6 

5 1 

74*. 

41*. 

Redland 

58'tp 

2 

4 3 

134*. 

106*4 

Rugby Portland 

I06’ip 

2 

2 9 

133*4 

92’, 

Steeefey 

I22p 

-5’s 

4 1 

197*. 

122*, 

Tarmac 

I55p 

2 

5 6 

197*, 

145 

Taylor Woodrow 

I86p 

H-8 

3 0 

183*. 

131*. 

Turner A Newall 

I46p 


7 3 

187*. 

128*4 

Wimpey 

I50p 

2 

1 4 

145 

83*4 

Catering, hotels, entertainment 
ATV'A’ I39p -15 

5-1 

75 

25*. 

CBS 

$36U 

-I *4 

3 9 

263 

155 

Granada 'A' 

260p* 

2 

3 9 

166*4 

115 

Grand Metropolitan 

i60p 

1 3’. 

1 9 

42*. 

19*4 

Holiday Inns 

Uons ^A* 

$41 

I’4 


458*4 

317*. 

406p 

1 10 

3 0 

181*4 

108*4 

Trust Houses-Forte 

I35p 

7', 

3 7 

109-2 

70-1 

Chemicals 

AKZO 

FI 89 3 

1 

4 5 

1229 

958 

ANIC 

L989 

-4 

5-0 

37*4 

22S 

Amcr Cyanamid 

$35 

- 1’. 

3 6 

215 

128 7 

BASF 

DM IS8 

3 

7-0 

178*, 

114 2 

Bayer 

DM 160', 

1 4 

5-3 

2450 

2170 

CIBA-GEIGY 

Fr S 2450 

1 50 

0 9 

84*, 

59*4 

Dow 

$79H 

S*. 

3 3 

143*4 

92’, 

Dupont 

$138’, 

- *, 

3 6 

297’, 

167*, 

Fisont 

237p 

|2 

4-4 

34*. 

20*4 

W R Grace 

$34U 

1 *. 


260*1 

154*4 

Hoochst 

DM 196', 

1 5’. 

5-1 

290 

210*, 

ICI 

248p 

-1 6 

5-6 

204*. 

116*4 

Laporte 

I26p 

5 

5 3 

39’, 

28*4 

Monsanto 

$38U 

- 


1129 

788 

Montecatinl-Edlson 

L882 

157 

6 2 

630 

227*, 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr600 

-15 

1 9 

263 

214-1 

Rhone Pbulenc 

Fr 237 

0 9 

3-6 

2900 

2550 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr B2e00 

55 

5 2 

162-9 

131 

St Gobain 

Fr 159 

1-8 

4-0 

420 

258 

Takoda Chemical 

Y28I 

1-4 

3 0 

44*. 

29’, 

Union Carbide 

$44 

*. 

4-5 

4670 

3880 

Coal it staal 

Arbed 

Fr B 4670 

4^95 

6 4 

30*. 

19*4 

Bethlehem 

$21't 

1*. 

8 4 

17-60 

II 20 

Broken Hill Pty 

$A 13-55 

0^'» 


180 

133-8 

Denain Longwy 

Ft 156-2 

lO-l 

5-1 

695 

500 

Finsider 

L50Q 

- 15 

9-0 

150-1 

119-3 

Fried Krupp 

DM 139 

5 1 

7-2 

204 

165 

Grangeiberg 

Kr 187 

F7 

6 4 


Prices. 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

etockt 

Price, 

Feb. 24. 
1971 

Chsnge 

on 

week 

YM 

24 

91 

60'. 

Hoesch 

DM 81 <9 

~2 1 

$•» 

108-7 

70', 

Hoofoven 

FI 63's 


4*8 

180-7 

138 

Msnnetmann 

DM ITITs 


6S 

61 

51 

Nippon Steel 

Y56 



142'. 

81-2 

Rhelnstahl 

DM 99 

-3», 


I09’i 

73-1 

Thyisen Huette 

DM 95’s 

^1 


231 

180-3 

Uglne Kuhimsn 

Fr 201 4 

..o.« 


39'. 

28'a 

US Steel 

$31*4 

1’. 


131', 

101', 

Usinor 

Fr lir. 

-fl-9 


120 

79 4 

Wendel Sidelor 

Fr 87's 





Electrical, electronics 



235 

160 

AEG Telefunkcn 

DM 193*1 

-6 

41 

212 

158 

ASEA 

Kr2l2 

1-18 

4-7 

136*. 

101'. 

BICC 

t28p 

-2 

51 

1635 

1163 

BSN 

Fr 1212 

F5 

IS 

483', 

408-8 

CGE 

Fr 430-1 

-7 7 

3 2 

75 

48'. 

Chloride Electric 

58p 

+ '■ 

69 

62*. 

25*4 

Comsat 

$62% 

+4 


385 

190 

Decca 

I94p* 

-11 

4 7 

282'. 

166*. 

EMI 

I8lp 

5 

4-9 

177 

104 

Elearolux ‘B’ 

Kr 152 

114 

4-6 

257 

196 

LM Ericcson ‘B' 

Kr24i 

Ml 

2-3 

105', 

60', 

General Electric 

$IOS*s 

M% 

2-7 

139*. 

89*. 

GEC 

99p 

--I 

3 7 

33*4 

20*4 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$31*4 

-I't 

4 9 

152 

95 

Hitachi 

Y 106 

-2 

5 7 

152 

65*. 

Honeywell 

$IOO*a 

1*4 

.. 

47*. 

27 

Hoover 

$46% 

1-2’4 


387 

223 

IBM 

$338*4 

M% 

i-4 

311*4 

132 

Int Computers 



8 4 

132*, 

79’, 

Machines Bull 

Fr 91 

0-9 


827 

325 

Matsushita 

Y4IS 

|5 

2-4 

1037*, 

650 

Philips 

670p 

20 

3 3 

224*4 

124 

Plesscy 

IIBp 

-9 

4-3 

34*. 

18*. 

RCA 

$31% 

1', 

3 2 

95 

61*. 

Redllfuilon 

69'.p 

1'. 

6-0 

242*, 

152*, 

Reyrolle Parsons 

IMP 

-4 

9-2 

259*, 

178 

Siemens 

DM 228 2 

‘2 8 

3-5 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y227I 

-544 

0-7 

40*. 

19 

Sperry Rand 

$32% 

f% 

i-5 

134*, 

61*. 

Texas Instruments 

$65% 

- 1'. 


182’, 

125 

Thomson-Houscon 

Fr 136', 

-11-3 

2'9 

332*. 

202*, 

Thorn Electrical 

28lp 

-5'. 

If 

no 

64 

Toshiba 

Y69 


7 2 

48*4 

31 

Western Union 

$46*. 

l-% 

3-0 

76*4 

53*. 

Westinghouse 

$76*4 


23 



Engineerini. ahipbulldlng 



187*, 

IIS 

Acrow 'A 

I50p 

- 1 

30 , 

214 

138 

Atlas Copco 

Kr2l4 

+ 9 


80*. 

so 

BSA 

66',p 

-2% 

3- 6 V. 

257*, 

182*, 

Babcock A Wilcox 

232p 

8 , 

4-8-- 

272*, 

no 

John Brown 

I26p* 

Ml 

9i 

2135 

1360 

Brown Bovorl ‘A’ 

FrS 1485 

-70 

3-4 

80*. 

54*. 

Cohen 600 

65p 


6-3 

73', 

40 

Davy Ashmore 

45%p 

"l 

2 2 

189-8 

136*, 

Demag 

DM 172 

-2 3 

4 6 

81 

21 

B Elliott 

2lp 


6-0 

92*, 

70 

Firth Cleveland 

»0p 

5 

8-7 

326*4 

243*4 

GKN 


7 

4-0 

210 

135 

Gucehoffnungs 

DM 174 


4 0 

75*. 

18*4 

Hartand A Wolff 

23%p 

'l'3 


61*4 

31*. 

Head Wrightson 

4l’.p 


6-0 

138*4 

28*. 

Alfred Herbert 

33p 


6 1, 

99 

68 

IHI 

Y89 

-4 

6 7 

32*t 

8*. 

Inter Combstn 

t2'.p 

M'4 


237', 

175 

Inter (!!omp Air 

I88p 

2 

3-7 

•51'. 

11*4 

Laird Group 

22'.p 



239 9 

164 

MAN 

DM 192'. 

5’, 

9-4 

112', 

60 

Mather A Platt 

60p 

2 

47 

325 

253*. 

MeuI Box 

3lb 

-4 

3-5 

91 

65 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y91 

f2 

6 6 

132’, 

81*4 

Morgan Crucible 

I07p 

12 

4-4 

442 

295 

SKF 'B* 

Kr394 

f9 

3 0 

47*, 

26*4 

Serck 

370 

-1 

4-0 V 

210 

140 

Simon Enging 

14^ 

-'i 

50 

60 

33*. 

Stone-Pfact 

40',p 

+ 1*1 

6'2 

NT*. 

21'. 

Swan Hunter 

24p 

-’a 


3500 

3400 

Sulzer 

FrSldOO 

-10 

il 


(/) To latest date, (n) Interim since reduced or pMdB. § The net redemption yieldi allow for tax at 42*ip In L 


II Ex capltal^atlon. ^ Ex rlghti. f Ex ell. 
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PrkM, 1970-71 
Hifh Low 


stodu 


Priet, Chanfc 

Ftb. 24. on 
1971 week 


Yield 

Feb 

24 


390 297U 

2S IIS 

I56'« 55 

I22'« 55 


353»4 

55 

52’i 

93*4 

240 

230 

242S 

88 *« 

49 

9 84 

7\\ 

Wt 

42*1 

420 

38 

178000 

43*4 

2560 

5494 

3300 

39*4 

60*f 

144^ 

278*4 

5500 

62'i 

36*i 
I39*b 
87't 
312*1 
120 8 
iei'4 


67'f 

3I'4 

47*4 

35*4 

129-4 

430 

183*4 

3546 

52*4 

58S 

30 

82*b 

32'4 

228*4 

221 

370 

21 

367 

16*4 

3J*4 

1700 
200 ' 
25*4 
284 4 
3500 
47't 
141% 
245 
398 

40*4 

299’i 

265 

48% 

67*1 


560 

84 

656 

1750 

205*4 

778 

3300 

(90 

130*4 

752% 

IMS 


190 

280 

90 

35% 

135 

33% 

55% 

(48*4 

a$)% 

M7** 

117*4 


142*4 

39*4 

30 

62*4 

171% 

159'I 

158*4 

46*4 

54% 

31% 

5 36 
40% 

66*4 

24*4 

302% 

28*4 

126750 

32*4 

1763 

2612 

2680 

26*4 

40*4 

75 

188% 

3700 

28*4 

22 

95% 

63*4 

187% 

79 4 

114% 


25*4 

12 % 

30*4 

16% 

84*4 

310*4 

125*4 

2471 

34% 

37% 

16% 

67*4 

21 % 

136% 

130 

135 

7 

158 

8 % 

13 

1064 

138 

15% 

232 

2321 

1% 

78*4 

160 

220 

24 
162% 
137 

25 
43*4 


215 

57% 

369 

1352 

107*. 

372 

2340 

125 

SI 

428*4 

66*4 


135 

139 

57*4 

23% 

101 % 

21 % 

Jl% 

105 

80 

142 

251% 

57*4 


49*4 

ir.ii'&t 

% |ft5l*4 

H%Ff 88*» 

(6% f 141% 

1*4 r 79%^ 


83*4 
630 
147*. i 

226% 

W. r 7n" 
620 ' 37S 

102 % 6 $% 


Tube InveKment. 321 p 

US Induitrlet 823% 

Vickers 72'4p 

Weir Group 61 p 

Pood, pi io r m ec outlcois 
Allied Suppliers 239p 

Asmc British Food. 47'^ 


Auec Fisheries 
Avon Products 
Beecham Group 
Beghin 


X 

238p 
Fr 164 

i?P 


8A6 10 

57*.p 

880*4 

834*4 

336*4P 

837*. 


Brooke Bond ‘B' 

Cadbury Schweppes 55%p 
Colgate>Palmollve 847% 
Col Sugar Ref 
Fitch Lovell 
General Foods 
General Mills 
Glaxo 
Heinz 

Hoffman Laroche 
Kraftco 
L’Oreal 
Motu 
Nescl4 
Pfizer 

Procter Gamble 
Renks-Hovis 
Reckitt B Col man 
Sandoz 


f 3 


8 

f 1% 

i3% 

I 

0-2 

4 

-I 

% 


Splllers 
Swift 

Tate A Lyle 
UnIgate 
Unilever 
Unilever NV 
United Bitculu 

Motors, eerospece 

BLMC 

Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Daimler-Benz 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Firestone Tire 
Ford 

General Dynamics 
General Motors 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddeley 
Honda 
Komauu 
Lockheed 
Lucu 

Mauay Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln ‘B’ 

Nissan Motor 

N Am Rockwell 

Peugeot 

Pirelll-Spa 

Rolla-Roycc 

Smiths Indust 

Steyr-Daimler-Puch 

Toyota Motor 

United Aircraft 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wllmot-Breedcn 

Ofnee equipment. 
Canon 

Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gevaert Agfa 
GestecnerV' 

Nippon Optical 
Olivetti 
Ozalld 
Polaroid 
Ranh *A’ 

Xerox 


841% 

Fr 1775 
L2805 
Fr S 3200 
837% 
857% 
99*4P 
20lp 
FrS4l30 
30*tp 
1% 


834% 

I32p* 

82*.p 

224*ip 
FI 91 3 
I26p 


32*ip 
822*. 
845% 
827*. 

Fr 103 9 
DM 366 
I3lp 
L2U5 
849*. 
857*4 
826% 
879*. 
830*4 
I4lp 

Y 164 

Y 180 
89". 

I62p 
8C 10*4 
832% 

Fr 1380 

Y 165 
824% 

Fr 252 
L 2660 
I8*4P 

loep 

%238 

Y295 

837*. 

DM 193*. 
Kr 176 
34p 


874*. 

Y 379 
Fr B 163 
I2lp 
Y400 
L27I0 

7l5p* 

894% 


Paper, publishing 
Borragaard 
Bowacer Paper 
BunzI Pulp 
Crown Zcllerbech 
DRG 

MacMillan Bloedai 
McGraw Hill 
News of the World 
Paai%on Longman 
Reed Inc 
WK Smith 'A' 
Thomaen Org 

CtpEaT^Countlas 
Hammaraona 'A' 
Ladd StiGurttles 
LMS 


Kr 139 
I45p 

^*4 

I20p 

8C27*. 

820*4 

I29p 

Il3p 

I43p 

332%p 

68p 


11% 

10 

H 

l-% 

2 


+2 

f6 

-9 


s, 

St Martins I94p 

$G ImmoMlyire L 360 

Snr (Gt Britain) 11 Ip 

Stock Conversion 460p 

TraMgv House 9l*.p 


5 5 
2 6 
15 8 
9 0 


3 7 

3- 6 
8 I 

1 2 

2 I 

4- 5 
6 2 
4-3 
7-2 
2-9 


5 7 
9 5 
5 8 
3 6 
5-9 

2- 9 
7 3 
4-4 
8-7 

3- 3 
10-3 


31 

10 

2 8 

2- 7 

3- 4 

2 - 7 
6 9 
4 5 
0'9 

3- 5 


Prices. 1970-71 
High Low 


Ordinary 


Price, 
Feb. 24. 
1971 


Change 

on 


Yield 

Feb. 

24 


31% 
220 
72 
270 
410 
20*. 
1810 
183 8 
80 
145 
16*. 
246*4 
830 
26% 
31% 


15% 

142% 

S0*s 

97*1 

196 

13 

1300 

106 

54 

98*. 

8 

158*4 

545 

10 

12 % 


Tranepertatlen 
American Airllnas 
Brit A Comm 
Canadian Pacific 
Cunard 
Furneu Withy 
Greyhound 
Japan Air Lines 
KLM 

Lufthansa 
Ocean Steamship 
Pan American 
PA ODefd 
Swisuir (Bearer) 
TWA 
UAL 


827*4 

I79p 

8^ 

loop 

3a3p 

818^4 
Y 1627 
FI 169 9 
DM 75 
Il6p 
815% 
I75p* 
FrS692 
$18 
830*4 


2 

> 1 % 
■7 
I II 
1% 
-13 
-3-9 
1% 

I 

% 

-4 

+4 

+% 

- 1 % 


53% 


109% 

52*4 

246*4 

199 

99% 


477.9 

93% 

226% 

58*4 

68*. 

41% 

282*4 

226% 

29*4 

26 

54% 

402*4 

856*4 

60*. 

303% 

165 

28% 

37 

114% 


78*4 
33*4 
202 4 
158 9 
57*4 


340 

66 % 

147*4 

40*4 

66*4 

28*4 

181*4 

117 

15 

9*1 

30 

153% 

475 

30*4 

215 

113 

7% 

15% 

71*. 


Industrial A Gen 
Mercantile Inv 
Robeco 
Rollnoo 


I04p 
45>4P 
FI 234*t 
FI 180 


+4 

+ % 


Witan Investment 74p 


Multl.^>roduct, 
Air Liquide 
Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
Dalctty 
Oe la Rue 
Engelhard Minerals 
Gun A Western 
Halliburton 
Haya Wharf 
Hudaon'a Bay 
ITAT 


Fr 398 4 -1-6 


S*!p 

f25*b 

$52 


Cheh 
Llnf-^einpi><Vought 
Uttod Irtduaciids 
Minneaou Mining 


128*. 

$ 101 % 


-3 
+ 1 
+3*. 
-2 
-6 
-2 
f% 
'f-% 
- 2*1 
^14 
-10 
- 2 % 
-3 

-I*. 

-2*a 


4 2 

5 " I 

3- 9 

2 5 

4- 7 
2 6 
6 0 

6-9 

4-3 


0-10 

*I 

4 4 



Scerea 




4% 

3 2 

539 

320 

Bijenkorf 

%368*. 

f2 

4-9 

1 

2 6 

141% 

91*4 

Boots Pure Drug 

I37p 

3 

3-1 

6*4 

2-1 

180 

116% 

Brit Home 

I72p 

+3 

3-3 

*4 

2-7 

186*4 

127*. 

Burton Group 

I68p 


3-2 

TO 1500 

0 5 

178 

101% 

Debenhems 

I78p 

V 4 

5-6 

-1*. 

232*. 

154 

Galerlcs Lafayette 

Fr 161 4 

|3 2 


f 12 

0-9 

665 

331 

Galerlas Precdos 


-1 

3-3 

85 


233*4 

175 

Grattan Ware 

-7% 

3-2 

10 

21 

38 

22*4 

Great Atlantic 

830*4 


4-3 

-% 


305 

246*4 

GUS ‘A’ 

286*. 

-4*. 

3-5 

*4 

2-4 

127*. 

90 

House of FrsMr 

I24*sp 

-1% 

5-7 

2% 

7-5 

3080 

1840 

Innovation 

Fr B 2110 

-90 

4-1 

-*4 

4-0 

383 

276 

Karstadc 

DM 374*1 

-3*. 

2-7 

60 

1 6 

281 

209 

Kaufhof 

DM263 

-5*. 

3-4 

3*4 


674 

447 1 

La Redouce 

Fr 476 

+ 10% 

1 9 

'. 


375 

281% 

La Rinascente 

L309*. 

-5 

2-6 

5 

7-6 

37 

18*4 

Maroor 

835". 

% 

2-2 

1 1 

4 7 

312% 

253*4 

Marks A Spencer 

304p 

.. 

3 1 

1 2*4 

4 4 

347 

251 

Mltsukoshl 

Y30I 

16 

3 0 

3 

6-0 

4-30 

2 68 

Myer Emporium 

8A2-67 

0-05 


1 

S 4 

123 

63 

Neckerman 

DM 103 

1 

1 9 



292 

147 

Nouvelles Gals 

Fr 160 

1 9 

2 5 



62*4 

37*. 

JC Penney 

862*4 



2*4 

2 9 

221 

143-6 

Printemps 

Provid (.lothing 
Sears *A' 

Fr 150 7 

0 3 

1-5 

1 '• 


202 

145 

202p 

.9 

3 6 

*4 

2 6 

146% 

84*. 


- 4 

4 6 


2 2 

81*1 

51% 

Sears Roebuck 


1-7 

1 4 


83*4 

51% 

Tesco Stores 

55*4P 

*1 

2-5 

+7*. 

2 3 

105% 

78*4 

United Drapery 

88p 

1 

5 7 

7 

6 2 

4 7 

47 

25% 

Woolworth 

846*4 

|-% 


I % 



Textilea 




1*. 

4 2 

50*1 

31% 

Burlington 

846% 

- 1% 

3 0 

1 

1% 

1 1 

112% 

58*4 

78*. 

39*. 

Carpets International 87p 

Coats Patons 49%p 

+ % 

3% 

7 5 

7 1 

1*4 

2 8 

151% 

98*4 

Courtaulds 

I2lp 

-4 

5 7 

13 

9 3 

105 

92 3 

Dollfus-Mleg 

Fr97 8 

4-0 7 

3 3 

12 

5 5 

40% 

25% 

English Calico 

36p 

-2 

7 0 

i 2 

4 7 

4135 

2710 

Snia Vlicosa 

L2903 

+ 3 

4-5 

*4 


56 

26 

Stevens, JP 

836 

% 

6-7 

1 1 

5 5 

98 

70 

Teijin 

Y78 

1 1 

7-7 

1% 


167 

107 

Toray Ind 

Y 116 

1-2 

7 3 

1 1*4 


56% 

37*. 

Woolcombers 

48p* 


3 1 

I 31 

1 1 







f 14 

4 8 



Tobacco 




*4 


302*1 

220 

Brit Amer Tobacco 

290p* 

5 

4-3 

3 

2 8 

151% 

100 

Gallaher 

Il6p 

3 

8 4 

+ 51 


91% 

64*. 

Imperial Tobacco 

69p» 

860*. 

3 

6 8 

H 

I 3 

5 1 

60*4 

34% 

RJ Reynolds 

f% 


2 

1 

3 3 
-> 7 



UtllitiM 





1 

4 8 

1 T 

705 

630 

Chubu 

Y700 -1 

71 

3 

848 

670 

Chugoku 

Y840 -5 

60 

(4 

1 / 

35% 

22*. 

Cons Edison 

825% -1% 

7-0 

*4 

0 6 

6 8 

2620 

2220 

EBES 

FrB2605 -15 

5-6 

2 

1930 

1632 

Intercom 

Fr B 1890 - 10 

6-1 



720 

635 

Kansal Electric 

Y720 

6 9 

hie 


233*. 

149*1 

RWE 

DM 228 8 M 8 

3 5 

I 13 

3 1 

700 

610 

Tokyo Electric 

Y700 

7-1 

2*4 

f2 

1 8 

2 0 

95 

79 

Tokyo Gas 

Y85 M 

7*1 

-15 

3-7 

2 3 

1 0 



Investment tniits 



MS 

58 

M2 

2% 

19 

1 . 

187% 

122*. 

Alliance Trust 

I77p 1 

I06%p +% 

31 

1 *7 

119% 

83*4 

Atlas Electric 

3 5 

3 2 

92*. 

66*4 

BET Deferred 

e7p 

5-7 

88*4 

48*4 

British Assets 

68% -3*. 

21 

1 7 

125 

88 

Cable A Wireless 

Il3p* 

3-4 

1 A 

0 8 

141% 

95 

Foreign A Col 

I20p - 1 

2-4 

4 

123% 

85 

Globe Investment 

Il2p -1 

ll 


4-6 

4-9 

11 

2-4 


Prices. 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

•locks 

Price, 
fob. 24, 
1971 

Change 

Sik'- 

‘ vveea 


157 

104 

Mitsubishi Shojl 

Y 151 



213 

139 

Mitsui 

Y 180 

-6 


185 

118*4 

S Pearson A Son 

laep 

$ 37 % 

-3 

3 

39*. 

22% 

TRW 

-1% 

27% 

17*. 

Tcnneco 

$27 



30 

7*. 

Textron 

$28% 

-1 

3 " 

78 

56*4 

Thomas Tilling 

Oil 

76*ip 

- 1 

4. 

532 

381 

Aquitaine 

Fr526 

+ 10 

V 2i 

572*. 

342*. 

BP 

435p 

40 

4-1 

427*1 

237*. 

Burmah Oil 

3l0p 

21 

5-: 

205*4 

ISO*. 

Cle Petroles 

Fr 170*. 

2% 

3 * 

100 

60-1 

Gclsenberg AG 

OH 96 

2 8 

4*. 

32% 

22*. 

Gulf Oil 

$31 

-% 

41 

57". 

36*. 

Mobil OH 

$54*4 

-% 

4- 

3980 

2004 

Petrofina 

Fr B 3910 

+25 

2-; 

33*4 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

$33% 

1% ' 


153*4 

114 2 

Royal Dutch 

FI 144 4 

-2 3 

S-( 

411*4 

281% 

Shell Transport 

347p 

$54% 

10 

4 ; 

54*4 

38 

Standard OH (Calif.) 
Standard OH (Indian 
Standard 0|i (NJ) 

% 

5 ; 

58". 

35*4 

i)$58*. 

$74*1 

-% 

4( 

74*4 

51% 

-% 

5-( 

85 

51 

Sundard OH (Ohio) $77% 

-2*. 


37*. 

24 

Texaco $35*4 

Gold mines—finance 

1% 

4-* 

385 

275 

Anglo-American 

328p 

+ 1 

21 

330 

217% 

Charter Cons 

239p 

+2 


317% 

237*4 

Cons Gold Fields 

260p 

+5 


987*. 

681*4 

General Mining 

800p 

+ 10 


29 

12*4 

J’burg Cons 

£13% 

-'4 


675 

475 

OFSIT 

675p* 

f-io 


750 

575 

Rand Selection 

645p 

|7 


290*. 

195 

Union Corp 

Mines, metals 

2l2p 


32 

29*1 

20*4 

Alcan 

$C 22*4 

1 


74 

47 

Alcoa 

$63*4 

1*. 

.. 

3500 

2600 

Aluuulsse 

FrS2B80 

M20 

2-7 

40 

29 

Amer Met Cllm 

$33% 

1% 

4-2 

32*4 

19*. 

Anaconda 

$21 

-1 

9-0 

262*4 

122 

CAST 

I22p 

-1 

IS 

302*1 

175 

De Beers Defd 

252p 

-4 

32 

71*4 

57*. 

Delta Metal 

S9*ip 
$0 138 

-2% 

7-2 

182*. 

123*1 

Falconbridge 

+ 1 


47% 

33% 

Inter Nickel 

$43". 

-*4 

... 

471*4 

245 

Johnson Matthey, 

257p 

$35% 

-13 

4-e 

56 

34*. 

Kennecott 

6*. 

73 

165 

80 

Lonrho 

93p* 

1-2 

67 

3 90 

3 25 

MIM Holdings 

$A3 55 

0-35 


595 

388 

Metallsgesellschaft 

DM444 

-6 

2 1 

206 

172 1 

Pechiney 

Fr 180 9 

-2 1 

44 

135 

86*1 

Penarroya 

Fr 88 

+ 1 

37 

367*4 

ISO 

Potgletersrust Plat 

I53p 

$28% 

-4 

59 

37 

22*4 

Reynolds Metals 

- 1*. 

38 

352*. 

210 

RTZ 

240p 

-4 

23 

275 

115 

Roan Cons 

I80p 

+ 17 

2J2 

987*1 

505 

Selection Trust 

5l5p 

5 

3? 

1965 

1682 

Union Mlniere 

Fr B 1945 

|35 

43 

4 88 

4 17 

Western Mining 

$A4 50 

0-38 

02 

230 

147% 

2Uimanglo 

Plantations, etc 

I62p» 

i 2 

11 7 

297*. 

207*1 

Consolidated Tea 

254p 

+ 4 

175% 

127*. 

Guthrie 

I65p* 


9 1 

28*4 

20 

Highlands A Low 

28*4P 

+% 

9 4 

57*. 

33*4 

Jokai 

42p 

- 9 

11-9 

237*. 

190 

Longbourne 

2l5p 

1 

13 9 

I9»4 

14*4 

Plantation HIdgs 

I8*ip 
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Mon«y Market Indicators 

Spot sterling was still hugging ita ceiling in the exchanges ^ 
week although the Bank of England continued to take in doim 
Rates on American 3-month Treasury bills eased atiH lurtns 
and were at their lowest since June 1967 But Eurodollar ratal 


il anything, were marginally harder at mid-weak 

Bank Rate 

7% (from 7*4%. 15/4/70) 


Deposit rates 

7 days’ notice' 
Clearing banks 

5 

Euroaterllng deposits (in 

2 days' notice 9 

3 months’ 

Discount houses 
Local authorities 

3 months' fixed- 
Locpl authorities 

Cl..— 

5*4 

7*4-7"4 

7*4 

01. 

Ngw York 

Treasury bills 
Carts, of deposit 

3 50 

4-13 


Interbenk reto 
7 days' 7". 


Sterlingt Spot rate 82-4194 
Forward discount 


ceno 


2-3 

6-0 

6-2 

5-2 

5-1 

9-1 

Treasury bills 

3 months’ 6*%i 

Forward cover 

Annual Inc. cost 


Eurodollar daposldP 

7 days’ notice 3*. 

3 months’ 5*4 

Investment currency: 
Investment $ 20*4%^ 

7-2 

88 

Covarod arbitrage margins 

(3 months') 

In favour of 
Last week % 

This weak % 

I 

Treasury Mils 

N. York ■*.. 

N. York "" 

1- 8 

2- 5 

2-1 

Eurodollar/UK local 
aulhorlty loans 
BuradoHar/lurostarllng 

N. York 1% 
London 

N. York 

N. York 

3- 4 

4- 5 

Uncovarsd arbitrage margins (7 ddyt') 
Burodollar/UR local 

autbdritr loans London 4% 

London 

i"7 

■urodalMr/Intavbank 

London 4% 

London 






The Avis girl is one in a hundred. 


Whcreveryou rent an Aviscarthechances 
arc youMI meet an Avis girl. 

SheMI be there with a new Hillman or any 
other car you choose from our range to get you 
on your way. 

She'll tell you the best places to go, the 
best places to stay. 

So it's nice to know that when you rent 
an Avis car at the airport, at the station or from 


your hotel, you'll be in the company of girls like 
these. 

Such helpfulness and courtesy is hard to 
come by. 

That's why the Avis girl is one in a hun¬ 
dred. 

Avis-we rent cars 

©AVIS RENTACAR SYSTEM,INC, A WORLOWlOe SERVICI OElft 




Nippon Steel... 

shaping a world 
of tomorrow 


T!':e Arakawa Su.sper'ihioa Bricigt'* 
parf (ft an express highway linKiny c- '’ 
Tokyo and Chiba indusiriai area i' > ir 
spans depend on F^WS (parallel v -'-e stn. 
cables, whose great strength a.nd i'.,; 
ness save materials and simplify '..le 
and construction. 

Bigger and better bnages are eAss . 
of how Nippon Steel products and m 
neering services are expanding mail 
vironment cond improving the nature 
world. 


I 

I 



Nippon Steel Corporatio' 

















■IW#/ 


The Avis giri is one in a hundred. 


jy W^Cjrevcryou rentanAviscarthechances 
an Avis girl. 

, SM ' be there with a new Hillman or any 

(%., .jothef choose from our range to get you 

SheMI tell you the best places to go, the 
best places to stay. 

So it's nice to know that when you rent 
an Avis car at the airport, at the station or From 


your hotel, you'll be in the company of girls like 
these. 

Such helpfulness and courtesy is hard to 
come by. 

That's wl|y the Avis gir^is one in a hun¬ 
dred. 

Avis-we rent cars 

® AVIS RENTA CAR SYSTEM, INC. A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF XIX 
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Too bearish? 

Why sfhare prices on the 
London stock market may 
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page 93- 
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The postmen’s Mr Tom 
Jackson has had to sign a 
surrender, although iw 
government can be sure it will 
win the peace when there are 
courts of inquiry around, page 
15. Mr Jack Jones and Mr 
Hughie Scanlon are going to 
figfht on, page 25. But w'hich 
union really means to be next 
in the firing line after what’s 
happened ?, page 79. 



Crumbling sub-continent 

The loast unsatisfactory result 
of India’s election w'ill be an 
absolute majority for Mrs 
Gandhi—in the hope that she 
will stave off the threatened 
disintegration, page 18. In 
Pakistan disintegration has 
come so close that President 
Yahya has had to call on the 
army to hold his Bengalis 
down, page 19. The chaos in 
India’s j>art of Bengal, page 47. 



Disappearing houses 

It is not too late for the 
Govemmcnit to do something 
sensible to save housing’s dis¬ 
appearing rented sector. Some 
new ideas, page 22. 


Many subacribirs have not 
received their ^piea of The 
Economisit sirf® the second 
week of the bstal dispute 
because of iiiustrlal action 
taken in supprt of the post 
office work^. Every effort 
Is being maa to expedite 

dlstribution>f this Issue, and 
the earHer ftes, and we offer 
our epolog/a to our readers. 

Sines ItW be some t^ 
before thrfritlsh post office 
is functio/ng normally, letters 
from ove^as should bo 
addresse to: 

Economt Intolligonco Unit 
(Euro^ SA, 

137 Avaus Louise, 

Brussel 1060, 

Belgium 


The World 


Boos for BIA 

The big insurance compatics 
come shabbily out of the cash 
of Vehicle and General. Ihis 
is just the eventuality ,th'at 
motorists thought the Bitish 
Insurance Association was 
there to protect them from, 
page 72. 
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Tackling the 'RA 

llie army is ping to be 
tougher against jelfast’s gmi- 
men, even if iti’isks makfing 
more enemies among the 
Catholic popul^ion, page 21. 
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Libya 

Sir —I wish to thank you for the interest 
you have shown towards my country in 
your recent issues and to make the follow¬ 
ing comments on your articles, “ Libya 
stands alone ’* and “ Young in years but 
not in spirit ” (February 20th). 

First, Libya does not stand alone. There 
arc three other Mediterranean oil 
exporters who arc fully united with us, 
namely Algeria, Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
(the latter two exiport their oil through 
Lebanese terminals). We all resent the fact 
that we get only an average of $2.50 per 
barrel for our oil, which is sold in Europe 
for $14.00 per barrel. 

Our revolutioiiiary government, which 
you refer to as headlong, etc, is in 
business not to enrich oil companies or 
European tax collectors who, so far, have 
been taxing the lion’s share, but to raise 
the standards of life for our people. They 
are inexperienced in the art of being 
donvinated by oil companies or bullied by 
foreign powers as were the " experienced ” 
old regime. And we all wish them to 
remain that way. 

If you really are concerned about fuel 
costs to British industry and other 
consumers, you should blame, not Libya 
who is only asking for a dime or two per 
barrel, but the greedy oil companies (with 
their cooked statistics) and the heavy taxes 
paid by the consumer to the exchequer. 

We wish finally to remind the uncouth 
oil company chairman whom you quoted 
as telling Colonel Qaddafi “ to get 
stuffed,” as well as all others who bite the 
hand that feeds them, that his attitude will 
not hurt us but may well have serious 
consequences for his company, and soon 
will know who is going to get stuffed. 

Fiiully, while we welcome your interest 
in Libya, we hope that you will adhere 
in future to your former impartiality and 
truthful reporting, for which we greatly 
admire your excellent paper.—Yours 

faithfully, S. El Feitury 

Embassy of the Libyan Arab Republic 
London, SW 7 


Oil 

Sir —As a result of the Teheran oil agree¬ 
ment (February 20th) the western oil 
companies, despite what they say publicly 
to the contrary, are in a better position 
to i^ntinue reaping enormous profits at 
the expense of helpless consumers. What 
the people do not realise is that in 
actuality the price increases that will affect 
,^6tem Europe, and England in particular, 
aijnount to approximately 20 times more 
than the new price to be paid to the 


producers. Ye^ the companies are blaming 
the productnuor this situation. 

Somehow loog forgotten is the fact that 
there have always been consumer price 
increases, regardless of what was ^ing 
paid Opec members for their oil. 

Clearly it is ilpfair to blame producers, 
who desperately! need revenue for their 
economic and s^ial development. Iran, 
for example, has' in recent years achieved 
remarkable progitss, but this income is 
vitally needed to maintain and guarantee 
the continuation of its impressive growth. 

How long must ye allow big imperialist 
powers to intimidate and prey upon the 
(much poorer) developing countries, using 
them as a scapegok for their highway 
robberies ?—Yours f^hfully> 

Geneva jL^mran Mashayekhi 


Middle East \ 

Sir —The great powers have their own 
interests in the Middle\East, which it is 
well worth examining before pronouncing 
on the feasibility of guarantees. 

These interests are boti economic and 
strategic. There are first \ of all the oil 
interests of Britain, France,pnd the United 
States, which tend to makfc them careful 
not to offend the Arab states Then there is 
the French record of unreiability, when 
France decided that it wo^ld be more 
profitable to trade with thc\Arab states, 
and changed sides in 1967. United 
States also has its oil interqts to think 
about. The strategic situation is more 
complicated. The Russians havepeen trying 
to penetrate the Middle East for a century 
now, and they are at last sueexeding. In 
order to maintain themselves mere they 
have to keep the region in a\ state of 
tension. For these reasons—^nd the 
Israeli fears which you analysed In detail 
in your article, ” To GoMa, witH hope ” 
(February 27th)—four-power guirantces 
are a highly risky business which would be 
unlikely to succeed. 

This docs not mean there is no hope. 
Now that both President Sadat and King 
Hussein are talking about j>eace and 
recognition, there is a definite hope that 
they will move slowly towards the fulfil¬ 
ment of the full meaning of those two 
words, but it is important that outside 
powers should not be impetuous, and force 
Israel to withdraw too soon, thus bringing 
about not peace, but a lull in the tension, 
which would start again as soon as the 
Russians felt that their interests needed \a 
rise in the Icvc*! of tension. This woul^ 
probably lead to an outbreak of fighting^ 
in a few years. 

There is an alternative, and that is to 
let Dr Jarring continue the discussions 
and slowly lead the Egyptians to a ' 
situation where they arc prepared to con- ' 
duct direct negotiations leading to a peace 
which would include trade, tourism and 
diplomatic relations. Then Israel would be 
in a position to withdraw. The Russians 
would not be able to manipulate the 
situation. Once a time of peace of this 
type had come about, the Arab states would 
cease to need the Russiaf^s, 'and a^ld 
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increasingly tiade with .the west again, 
and the Russians would have to leave 4hr 
Middle East. The Arab boycott of Israel 
would end and both the strategic and 
economic interests of the western powers 
would be safeguarded.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SWj _ David M. Jaco bs 

Computers 

Sir —In your survey of the computer 
industry (February 27th) you cover much 
ground and manage to touch on all the 
major problems facing this incredible 
phenomenon—the computer industry. 

It seems to me, however, that you have 
also managed to skirt around, peer at, rub 
shoulders with and finally miss the over- 
ridingly crucial factor df all. You rightly 
assert, and it is acknowledged, that the 
hardwane battle for the worldwide markets 
has been lost to America—and chiefly 
to IBM. This has meant benefits as well 
as disadvantages ; but it has also meant 
that on the whole Europe advances at the 
rate at which American (IBM ?) technology 
allows. 

Now the strange thing is (and those 
of us deeply involved in the industry all 
know this) that the European “ think ” 
power is every bit as advanced, and in 
many cases significantly more so, than the 
American. The Americans, being richer, 
have had more opportunities to develop 
this power and try it in practice. But (I am 
there now) the software battle is not yet 
lost. The realisation by your survey author 
that the industry has been, is, and always 
will be one principally concerned with 
“ systems ” is the crucial factor. Today 
and tomorrow the box of wires in the 
comer which allows the information system 
to function is just an cver-decreasingly 
significant part of the system. Which label 
it carries is becoming unimportant, 
especially in view of the growth of peri¬ 
pheral device manufacturers who arc 
independent of the large groups, such a.s 
IBM, Honeywell and ICL. 

Increasingly, the computer user will 
become more knowledgeable, demanding, 
cost-benefit conscious and more aware of 
his information needs. He will want to 
buy computing system technology that 
suits him and that can be adapted to 
improve his efficiency, profitability and 
competitive stance. Europe has a chance 
to provide it—still, I believe, on terms 
with the Americans—because in the brain 
power game we have some large share of 
the resources. 

What arc needed, then, arc the oppor¬ 
tunities—similar to those that the American 
economy has provided the Amei;jican soft¬ 
ware houses with. These opportunities 
consist of European groups gaining experi¬ 
ence in the conception, design and 
implementation of Large-scale complex 
systems using the Iftest techniques. Indeed, 

>I think that I am almost out of date, 
because my company and others have this 
experience and arc now responsible for 
tjiis 'type of development. So much so, that 
nearly 50 per cent of our business is carried 
out in Europe, where the demand For 
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advanced systems capability is higher than 
in the United Kingdom. 

Recently, in the United Kingdom, most 
of the larger software houses have put 
themselves in position to obtain and 
successfully carry out this work. Through 
mergers, recapitalisation, conccri'tration on 
professional management and the adoption 
of modern financial and managerial con¬ 
trol systems, they can compete with, and 
indeed in some respects can lead, any 
competitive oiganisation in the world. The 
benefit to Europe of nursing, assisting and 
developing this “ systems ” industry is 
crucial for in its wake follows better run 
business and more efficient industry. 

As you correctly say, IBM, through 
unbundling, has seen this, and others will 
follow. But IBM has no monopoly on 
brain power, and there are advantages 
for highly skilled people in working in 
smaller groups. Computer manufacturers 
must sell machinery. Software hou.sc.s and 
other computer service organisations need 
not, and thus can approach the systems 
design problem with the ability to u.sc 
the most appropriate and economic hard¬ 
ware available. 

The management and control of soft¬ 
ware houses in Europe (and especially in 
the large groups in the United Kingdom) 
have improved beyond recognition. Ameri¬ 
can mistakes will be avoided and there are 
today a .score of well experienced, credible 
and profcs.sionally managed .software 
organisations in Europe to which computer 
users can turn. 

Why then recommend that the ICE/ 
Cl I/Siemens groups .should purcha.se 
American brain |>ower ? A more discourag¬ 
ing thought is hard to imagine, and a 
battle we are working hard to win may 
be lost as a result.—Yours faithfully, 
Wembley, Middlesex Ai.an Benjamin 


Europe 

Sir —Mr Charles Janson (Letters, February 
ayth) rightly states that “ the ultimate 
question for all west Eurojxran countries 
is their security ; that is, the defence of 
their best traditions.” But he seems to 
think that ” social democratic discussion ” 
in a European parliament alone can 
sufficiently preserve these values, though 
he soon adds that ”... our very 
difficult entry into the economic common 
market cannot be justified to the British 
except in a rather heroic context of the 
defence of Europe and of absolute com¬ 
mitment to our partners.” 

In May, 1940, Mr Churchill, soon to 
propose the Monnet-drafted union with 
France, a precursor of the EEC, wanted 
to send our fighters there, w^hich would 
have cost us the Battle of Britain. A 
heartening precedent ? 

What of the conflicting cultural problems 
which ravage all federal states, especially 
ones like the EEC, which includes, or will 
include, French and Germans, Greeks and 
Turks, Europeans and Asiatics ?—Yours 
faithfully, W. E. Bem. 

Lond^ Nt2 

i 


Sir —Mr David Green (Letters, February 
20th) ^ves some interesting 3pecuIations on 
the EEC, in some way coming to the con¬ 
clusion that we will retain our sovereignty 
if we go in. 

However, as you pointed out on 
February 13th, monetary union with a 
single central bank is now highly probable, 
and whoever controls a central bank to a 
large extent controls us. Indeed, Mr Heath 
told the Hou.se on May 9, 1967 : ” There 
can be no doubt that the logical conclusion 
in a complete market is to move over de 
facto or de jure to a common currency....” 
Mr Maudling added, on the next day, 
”... political uniky underlies this great 
concept of economic unity.” More recently, 
Mr Rippon told the committee of mini¬ 
sters of the (]ouncH of Europe (December 
11, 1970) : ”... a.s soon as economic 

Europe became irreversible it would 
become political Europe. The European 
community is surely irreversible.” 

Surely these authoritative statements 
establish beyond any doubt that entry to 
the EEC means becoming a province of 
the new European (or, in view of Turkey’s 
coming mcmbcr.s'hip, Eurasian) state.— 
Yours faithfully, K. T. Moore 

Ilford, Essex 


Ball bearings 

Sir —It was disappointing that your writer 
who visited the RHP Annfield Plain plant 
wrote (February 20th) so much about the 
inefficiencies we inherited on the formation 
of the new group. In fact, in the last year 
production at that plant has increased by 
25 per cent and the labour force has been 
reduced by 10 per cent. We arc spending 
.some £2.5 mil lion this year alone on 
re-equipping, which will dramatically fur¬ 
ther increase productivity from the group as 
a whole, and RHP is just on the threshold 
of beating the delivery problem that has 
beset the indu.stry for the past two years 
and more. 

In short, we believe our competitors arc 
not perhaps so efficient as your article 
suggests—certainly not in terms of profit¬ 
ability—and RHP is not that bad and is 
very rapidly getting better.—Yours 

faithfully, G. W. Barlow 

Group Chief Executive, 
Ransome Hoffmann Pollard, Ltd. 
London, SWi 


What he should do 

Sir —Your, otherwise sound, 15-point pro¬ 
gramme (February 27th) is incomplete 
because it fails to deal with the basic facts 
that, to be politically acceptable, the 
budget must now be seen to be anti- 
inflationary by coming to grips with price 
inflation. 

Wage inflation, itself generating material 
and .services cost inflation, is only one 
factor in price inflation. Another, and much 
more important, one is profit margin 
inflation in the non-durablc consumer goods 
field. By calculating the same percentage 
of profit (uplift) on an article costing 12op, 
the .seller, while making the same percen¬ 


tage profit, makes a larger actual gross 
profit than on the same article previously 
costing him loop. Anyone familiar with 
the fc^, clothing and domestic household 
consumer goods industries knows that this 
is what happens now and that inflationary 
cost increases are not only passed on to 
the customer but that, by maintaining 
profit percentages, an additional and very 
large inflationary price element is passed 
on. It increases in mathematical progres¬ 
sion light down the distributive chain. 

It would be unrealistic to single out 
these industries for special profit treatment 
without giving them fiscal incentives. (It 
might even be more realistic to appeal to 
them a la George-Brown, to get together for 
a voluntary self-denial policy lasting 1-3 
yeans. For example, it has been calculated 
that, if le.s.s than a dozen retail chains and 
mail-order houses would follow such policy, 
an enormous dent in price inflation would 
be made.) 

Any tax .scheme acting on gro.ss profit.s 
in inHation-.scnsitivc cousumer industries is 
difficult to dcvi.se. Accountants assure me 
that it is not impossible. (If justification 
by precedent is required, they cite excess 
profits tax.) A company able to show that 
it has reduced its percentage of gross profit 
by wholly or partially absorbing cost 
increases even if its net profits have 
increased due to larger turnover or other 
reasons should have tax benefit. This could 
be in lh(' form of increased investment 
allowances (where appli(?able), or by a 
graduated corporation tax, or even by 
i.ssuing lax certificates cashable against 
future corporation tax in equal parts during 
the following five years. By the same 
token, there should be an ” excess inflation 
tax ” on companies who have increased 
their net profit over an aggregate of the 
previous three years by virtue of having 
maintained or increased their profit lift-up 
on increaflcd costs.—Yours faithfully, 
London, NWi R. Detsiny 
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economic malaise, and at the much 
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mail postage extra. Single copies £3 (US$9) each- 
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Spencer House 27 St. Janes's Place London SWI 
Tel. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
433 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 487-48S0 

Paseo de la Reforma 114/801 Mexico 6 D.F. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMECS £506opa AND OVER 


w 


\ Government of/Outh Australia 

' Applications are invited for the 

Director of Industri^evelopment 

A dynamic approach to the administrate^ rapidly developing South Australia provides 
a challenge to those who seek inten'Q rewarding employment. The Industrial 
Development Branch of the Premier's Qf^feent is being developed as the State's principal 
agency for the encouragement and de^P'^'ent of "An Expanding Industrial Segment in 
the State's Economy". 

Salary: Up to $A1 8,000 p.a. subject t-Pef'ence and qualifications. 

Duties: Responsible for the promr’ ^^^l development of South Australian industry 
within the guide-lines of Governmeni’^V. 

Qualifications: Appropriate tertiar^^’^*^®**®*'*® experience are essential. 

Special Conditions : Travel and assistance will be given. The successful appointee 

will be expected to enter into an cement to remain with the Public Service of South 
Australia for three years. 

Director GeneraPf Transport 

(the Statutory responsibi/ities of this to be clearly defined.) 

Salary : Not less than $A^ 7,000 subject to qualifications and experience. 

Duties: The Director General formulation of transportation policy and act 

to co-ordinate the development'^V of an integrated transportation authority. 

In particular the successful appll^ responsible for.— 

Advising the Minister of Road-• *’^osport on matters relating to transport generally and In 
particular on measures for co^’^ating the various forms of transport in South Australia. 
Advising the Minister of Roared Transport on priorities for investment of public moneys 
in transport services within th^^® 

General: It is proposed ^ srr\a\\ development group which will be under the 

control of'the Director Gener 9''oup will comprise specialists in economics, engineering 
research and planning 

Conditions of Appointrr^' Initial appointment will be for a period not exceeding seven 
years with eligibility for 

Three weeks' annual *-^^9 service leave entitlements ^ Liberal sick leave 

entitlements ^ Superanrf^*^ available to the successful applicant although a medical 
examination by an approNp^®^'^^^ officer may be required. 

Assistance will be givenP'’''^9''^9 successful applicant and family to South Australia 
provided a contract is serve the State for a period of three years. Suitable 

accommodation on a rei^asis wi ll be provided if require d. 

Both appointments wiH^cated in Adelaide, South Australia. 

South Australia's pop^^n is approximately 1.2 million Approximately 760,000 people 
live in the Adelaide 

South Australia has pQsant Mediterranean-type climate, with the mean annual 62.8°F, 
mean summer (Nov'^*'^^) 70.7°F and mean winter (June-August) 54.4''F. There are 
several days in the when temperatures are in the 100‘T but usually the nights are 
cool. The average ar^* 

Initial interviews m^© London during April. 

Applications statin/®- qualifications, experience and telephone number together with two 
references should addressed by 31 st March 1971 to; 

The Agent 

South Australi^^^®' Strand, LONDON WC2N 5LW. Tel: 01 -9307471. 

During the pr^ postal difficulties, candidates can deliver their application by 
hand. Alternay^Vr they can telephone Mr. Deane to discuss the appointments 
more fully. / 
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has beoi holding 
down the profits 
of exporters 
longenooghr 



Money is spiraling in toward your 
office from customers in half a dozen dif¬ 
ferent countries. 

Fine. 

Except that by the time all the prob¬ 
lems of different currencies and different 
forms and procedures are sorted out— 
not to mention postal and bank clearance 
delays—it could be weeks before you get 
the use of your money. 

Some exporters have small for¬ 
tunes just floating around the world. 

But even one day of unnecessary 
float time is extravagantly wasteful with 


today’s high interest rates. 

How can you get your cash out of or¬ 
bit and into some gainful employment? 

Talk to American Express Interna¬ 
tional Banking Corporation. 

We have an International Money 
IVansfer System that can slash float time 
from weeks to just a day or two. Possibly 
even to same-day payment 

Here’s how it works.\^fe will arrange 
to have your customer’s remittance chan¬ 
neled through his nearest American Ex¬ 
press International Banking Corporation 
branch or office. (And there’s bound to be 
one nearby. We have 48 branches and 
offices of subsidiaries in 17 countries.) 

Our worldwide communications 
network takes it from there. Within a day 
or two, the remittance can be cleared 
and credited to your account in your city. 
For you to use. 

We’ll tailor an International Money 
H'ansfer System to fit the specific require¬ 
ments of your company. Just one phone 
call can start it working for you. 

Which brings us to our philosophy of 
international banking. We don’t think it’s 
enough just to help you do business. We 
want to help you do it profitably* 


Anmrinwn 

Anmican Expren International Banking Corporation hat 48 braiKhet and subodianet handling all types of bankingt tranaactiont aO over, the world. We're in these mgjor 
8nincial certters: Amsterdam. Athens (2). Basle. Bombay. Bremea Brussels, Calcutta. Cannes, Chittagong, Dacca, Djakarta, DUssddorf, Florence, Ftankfurt Gepe^a, 
league, Hamburg. Heidelbeffg. Hong Kong, Karachi, Kowloon (2), Lahore, Lauaarme, LoiKlon, Lucerne, Lugano, Milan, Monte Carlo, Munich, Naples, Neyr EMM. 
tkM, OUnawa O^PteteO). PiraeuA Rtene, Rociardafiv Sateiiiea,TMpev d), VieraM, Zwtef^Itg«mttenii NewVeil^ NearYerk. 

X, 
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if you think WMids 
aiQthii^inamiiMi 


Maybe your link is Rotterdam-Europoort. Hon# Europe’s 
biggest oil refining conglomerate - 60 million# ■•®st year. 
With super tanker harbours that can take of up to 
250,000 dwt Pipelines to Belgium, Gerrn^througTiout 
Holland. Europe’s biggest harbour and petro^f^®* centre. 
Europe’s biggest container terminals. Spajfn the middle 
of Europe’s greatest concentration of 
sumers. The nucleus of Inland waterway^^ routes, 
railways, superhighways, airways. RotterdKEi^ropoo*'^- 
the map Dutch Industrially speaking, ve#uropean. If oil 
and Europe interest you. look Into Rotter<|*“Europoort. 


For data on what's happening, write the Munic/ Port Management of 

rotterdam^uwooit 

Poortgebouw, 27 Stieltjesstrac^tterdam 


JTERNATIONAL 
!LM 
TV- FILM 
AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

market 

lllllllllllllll 


23rd CINE-MEETING 
MILAN 

19-25 APRIL 1971 


2 AWARDS 
FOR 

TV-FILMS 


The International Film, TVfilm and Docu¬ 
mentary Market (MIFED) is an interna¬ 
tional centre where feature, TV and doc¬ 
umentary films are traded on a world¬ 
wide scale. Contacts are ma^le therefor 
negotiating agreements in any branch 
of film production, co-production, fin¬ 
ancing and the issue of import and 
export licences. 

Its comfortable quarters are provided 
with all modern facilities and include 
numerous studios for the projection of 
cinema and TV films. International tele¬ 
phone, cable, telex and telephoto serv¬ 
ices are available. Conference rooms 
and offices. All forms of business and 
secretarial assistance. Legal and notar- 
rial consultants. Medical advice. Dining 
rooms and bars. 

Advance bookings should be made to 
MIFED by letter or cable before 15 
March. 

For Information and bookings write to: MIFED 
Largo Domodossola 1 - 20145 Milano (Italy) 
Telegrams: MireD • Milano ® 495.485 - Telex: 
33660 Fleramll 

Delegation in London: 31 Old Burlington Street 
London W1X 2DQ 

Delegation in Paris: 90 Champs ElysOes - 75 Pa¬ 
ris 8* - Telex: 29642 Inconta 
Delegation In Los Angeles; 1900 Avenue of the 
Stars - 90067 Los Angeles, Cal. 

Delpg^dn In Rome: Via del Corso 194 - 00166 

Roma ‘ 
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If you do business in the U.S., you know all 
about foreign entanglements. 

The simple export collection that took three 
budget-busting months. The delayed foreign re¬ 
mittance that almost cost you your best supplier. The 
commercial letter of credit that never did arrive. All 
the little things that can bring a growing company 


to its knees. Messy. But easily untangle^ii. 

Tklk to the international banking experts at 
London Branch. They get things done quickly and 
smoothly anywhere in the world, especially in the 
United States. 

Foreign trade sans foreign entanglements. 
That’s what you need. That’s what we deliver. 
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MILAN TR/DE FAIR 


12 days of 
general trade fair: 

14-25 April 

269 days of specialized 
trade shows 

Here are some of the figures for 
the last annual exhibition cycle, 
May 1969 to April 1970:43 special¬ 
ized trade shows as well as the 
general trade fair □ 26,098 exhibi¬ 
tors □ 1.64 million sq. yds. of 
display sites and premises □ 90 
countries sending exhibitors □ 75 
countries officially participating □ 
over 4 million visitors from 138 
countries of all continents. 

Plan a visit to Milan Fair. And an¬ 
other to the trade show that spe¬ 
cializes in your line of business. 

The Advance Catalogue, listing 
80% of all exhibits shown at the 
big April trade fair, is available 



every year af” . 

Its detailed f commercial 

items is in Ffe^ch, Ger 
man, Italian* 

Visitors’ information 

may be ob^J.’’®"’: 

Generate ' Milano, 

Largo 20145 Mila¬ 

no ntflivvo*^ the Milan Fair 

zano. 3l 


London/ 


>01-734 2411. 


Why Not 
Tell Us 
Your 

Future Program? 

Toyo Menka Kaisha, Ltd., the most 
influential and reliable general trading 
firm in Japan, is now a propelling force 
in expanding the world economy. 

Its motto: to offer the latest, most 
accurate information to customers 
with their best interests in mind. 

With a complete network of more than 
120 branches at home and abroad, a 
staff of 5,000 is always on hand to 
serve you. 


5 TOYO MENKA 


TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 

Tokyo A Osaka. Japan 
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Only National Airlines flies daily non-stops taMiami witii movies.* And |ronr Miami tp/Houston. To California. To 
all of Florida. Great connections to the Caribbean, Central and Soatii yAjnerica. No crowded New York airports. 
I^aVe London any day at the civilized hour of 10:40 and be/in Miami by 14:10, Time for a sip, a dip, or a great connec- 
tiomto anyplace in the New World. For resetwatlons, call your travel ag^t, or National Airlines at 01 - 629 - 8272 . 


•Aval 


df 


HO Mina/ cAar^e. 


National honours AtPtfriean ffxpreoi, BaiitaifCard, Carte Bhitehi’ Diners Club, UA TP, our own card, and cash 



property 



Prestig© office h0r©*S still SOm© 

.0°"' leftforyou- 
eSoosq?"*”*^ and it's right 

5th and 6th floors each - 1 n tn© C©ntr© of 
11^)78 sq ft. the City! 


RICHARD 

EIJJS@,lQ)li«0 

64Cornhjll EC3V3PS 
Telephone: 01 -283 3090 

London W.1 Glasgow Brussels Paris 
Sydney Melbourne Perth Canberra 
Adelaide Durban Johannesburg 
Capetown 
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Dodwell 

know 

world 

markets 


'eUtebaeb 



established 1858 


Instinctive &miliarity with a market comes naturally 
to Dodwell—after all, their resident organisations in 
most of the world’s major trading areas have long 
experience in handling internationally ftmous products. 
To this depth of understanding add the most advanced 
research and merchandising techniques, and you know 
that your world trading is in good hands with Dodwell. 

DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

AUSTRALIA * CANADA • MONO KONG • INDIA * JAPAN • KENYA • SINGAPORE 
TAIWAN • TANZANIA • UGANDA - UNITED KINGDOM - U.S.A. ■ WEST GERMANY 

DODWELL & COMPANY LIMPTED HEAD OFFICE 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON E C 2M 7BE 
Talsphons 01-588 6040 Telex London 888444 
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Who's neW for shaving ? 


The union’s recommendation to end the post office 
shows again how relatively easy is the opportunity toyn 
an efTective economic policy in Britain, but how 
mined the Government and the public generally sem to 
be not to grasp it. Last week Mr Robert Carr fotf the 
first time made it fairly clear that he was not goiag to 
conciliate further in this dispute. He at last spent s^week 
playing the right role of total, firm and unconJferncd 
non-intervention. / 

On Monday of this week the most sensiblr/of the 
workers in the post office therefore rccogniseci/that a 
longer strike would get them no more gravy, there 
was a record return to work in defiance of th^ union s 
orders. On Tuesday Mr Tom Jackson, who is ai sensible 
a calculator as they come, let it be known that^ie had a 
brand new secret peace plan. It turned out to be accept¬ 
ance of a proposal that the acting chairman of the post 
office had made the day after the strike started. 

What is being set up is yet another thrcc-man court 
of inquiry, to which everybody is desperately trying to 
give another name : Mr Carr’s preferred teminology is 
committee of settlement.” It will sit in public, and with 
wide terms of reference that include a probe into the post 
office’s financial problems. In all logic, this ought to mean 
that it will recommend a settlement lower than the 
inflationary 8 per cent that the post office thought 
that it could barely afford before the strike started. 
One of the benefits of the strike is that many businesses 
have learned their previous use of ^postal services was 
excessive and uneconomic. There wilJ now certainly be a 
large drop in the post office’s production, and thus in its 
productivity, unless sackings of postfnen are considerable. 
However, the postal workers, who will now vote on 
whether to return to work with a promise to accept this 
court’s eventual recommendation, may do so in the 
probably accurate conviction that it will give them their 
8 per cent, plus presumptively that usual silly bit more. 
The new tradition of industrial relations in this country 
is that the British public goes through minor hell to 
put some weak and miscalculating electrical or post 


office trade union on the floor ; and then a court of 
inquiry says that it will be much more sporting if the 
economy is ruined by another wildly inflationary settl^ 
ment that will pick these essentially decent chaps up ott 
the floor again. Everyone then wonders why there are so 

many strikes. ,11 

Nevertheless, the post office unions total collapse this 

week does provide another opportunity for an incomes 
policy to get into gear again. It should have an effea on 
the battles over the railwaymen, the busmen and at rord 
(see page 79). The two battle cruisers of the trade union 
\q{1 —the transport workers’ Mr Jones and the engineering 
worker’ Mr Scanlon—are therefore quickly concertmg 
themselves to show that no Government is going to govern 
them. Mr Jones is supporting Mr Scanlon’s secOTd one- 
day strike on March 18th against the Industrial Relations 
Bill (see page 25). And this raises the next big question 

for the public. , 

No court of justice could easily categorise thc!« one-day 
strikes as industrial disputes. They are illegal political acts 
of force and constraint, designed to intimidate a demo¬ 
cratically-elected Parliament from passing Illation 
which a majority of MPs (and of the country) ^behevc 
to be long overdue. It follows that the financial damage 
caused by these stoppages—and h must be ovti 
£10 million a time—should be recoverable through court 
suits from the men and organisations who have imtiat^ 
these illegal actions. By these means, the ^o largest^ 
unions in the country could now probably be rendered 
as insolvent as the Vehicle and General Insurance Com¬ 
pany. New unions would and should then be foimed to 
represent the members who had been betrayed, bm 
persons listed as undischarged bankrupts would not be 
able to handle members’ subscriptions ami trust 
This however, is another of the facts that it is conadered 
unsporting and impolitic to mention in B^m today. 

Greater reliance is put on the fact that Mr Victor 
Feather of the Trades Union Congress is to have a 
“ summit ” meeting with Mr Heath, to discuss the 
econorriic crisis of rising unemployment that is resulting; 
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to nobody’s suq^risc, from Britain’s present national 
policy of inflation through arbitration and of stagnation 
through consultation. Another of the things which it is 
unsporting to say is that the Prime Minister—like every 
other television viewer—should already have been fed far 
beyond the hack teeth with Mr Feather’s inconsequential, 


irrelevant and ineffectual views on ^ the 
which has been largely created by his owei. failure'to 
fulfil the solemn and binding undertakings ” that he 
gave at his last famous summit meeting with a prime 
minister, when Mr Wilson presented him with poor Mrs 
Barbara Castle’s head on a charger in 1969. 



Bear on a false scent ? 

Although there are going to be some more bankruptcies, a lot of shares 
in London now seem too cheap 


Trembling at the crash of the Vehicle and General 
Insurance Company, London stock markets had a fair 
fit of the screaming willies at the beginning of this week. 
On Tuesday the Financial Times index of industrial 
ordinary shares, based on distant 1935 as 100, was down 
to 305.3. It is just worth considering that British industry 
really ought to be worth more than three times as much 
as it was in Stanley Baldwin’s day, when the money value 
of the national income that it was producing was about 
one-eighth of what it is now. More immediately, however, 
by this Tuesday those Who held their money in London 
stock exchange securities had, on average, lost over 40 
per cent of their fortunes in the two years since January, 
1969, when the index briefly topped 520. They had lost 
about 12 per cent of their fortunes in the past month 
alone, because early in February the index had stood at 
346.9. Even by Thursday midday, boosted by the end of 
the post office strike (which this market typically 
welcomed before it knew whether the end was another 
grisly inflationary surrender or a shining anti-inflationary 
triumph), the index was back up only to 315.4. 

Is it wise for the small investor to get out from the 
I.ondon stock market, in one of the temporary rallies like 
this Wednesday’s or Thursday’s, before even worse than 
a 40 per cent fall in two years befalls ? Economists are 
generally much less eager to give their opinions on specific 
questions like this than they are to thunder out general 
nostrums about the British economy: for the obvious 
reason that such specific questions give one an especially 
big chance of proving to be quite specifically wrong. But 
the question is a fair one to ask of The Economist, which 
said near to the beginning of the market’s black February 
that the Wil'berforce surrender made it likely that Britain 
would now lurch out of mere stagflation into the worse 
horror of inflationary recession. Our answer is that, 
despite this, at present we would not advise the dumping 
of ordinary shares. On the contrary, at any level of the 
Financial Times index near to the 300 mark, as on 
Tuesday, British industrial shares seem to us to have begun 
to look cheap: certainly on the long view, and most 
probably—^whioh for investors is most important—on the 
fairly short-to-medium view as well. 

Jt is easy to see why the City has been so depressed. 
ync|55^[ Labour’s share of profits in total domestic 

from 14.5 per cent in 1964 to lo.i per cent 
in ^ first three quarters of 1970. The fall has gone on 
since then, and will continue to show up in company 


statements published for at least a year to^omc. The latest 
grimly profit-squeezing figures are that wage earnings 
are up around 14 per cent on a year ago, but production 
is only i per cent up and retail prices 8^ per cent up. 
Moreover, the net liquid assets of British industry (cash or 
near-cash minus bank overdrafts) have been falling since 
about 1965; once again, the fall has been particularly 
sharp in the past i2 months. It is this that has driven 
some firms towards the verge of insolvency, and it is 
probable that a few more firms will fall over that verge. 
The City is gloomily aware that more of its own folk may 
be among those in trouble, including a fair number of 
stockbrokers and some minor financial institutions. 
A gut sentiment that the country is going to the dogs 
naturally tends to be reinforced when it -is one’s own 
business neighbours that are being eaten. 

This feeling of gloom and doom might continue to push 
down pricc/eamings ratios on British ordinary shares for 
a time, especially if there are some more crashes either 
of famous names in the country or of more Bernies-comc- 
lately in the City itself. One of the best gloomy arguments 
is that if the FT index slipped below 300, then markets 
might go crashing the 50 or so points further down that 
would bring the earnings yield on these “ risky ’ (but once 
supposedly inflation-proof) equities up to the same present 
yield as on the supposedly “ safer ” long-term gilts. But 
the p/e ratio on the FT index, at 13.63 on Tuesday, is 
still pretty cheap for a time of inflation. It compares 
with 16.05 ^ before and with a 19.45 p/c ratio 
this week on American shares on Wall Street. Remember 
that it means that a multi-billionaire could have bought 
up the whole of British industry last Tuesday by paying 
a sum equal to i3f times of its last year’s post-tax 
profits. He would repay his whole investment in 
less than 13^ years—and get all the benefits for free 
thereafter—provided the money level of post-tax profits 
in the next several years is higher than it was in 1970.- 
And, of course, given the inflationary ethos of our time, 
this is likely to happen. It could be impeded only by one 
of two things : 

(1) It would be imp>eded if Britain’s money gross 
national product actually started fb fall, as happened 
to the gnps of all industrial countries for up to four years 
after 1929. Nobody is forecasting this for Britain at the 
present time. Our own guess is that money gnp in the 
first quarter of 1972 will be about 8 per cent higher than 
in this first quarter of 1971. Unfortunately, because of 
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Britain’s inflation through courts of inquiry, this is now 
likely to be composed of about an 8 per cent inflation 
of prices and very little increase in real production. This 
is very sad for the country. But, when the question is 
whether or not one should plunge one’s depreciating 
money into a real asset like a share, it is the likely money- 
inflated value of gnp—not its likely real value—that 
should logically open or shut one’s purse. 

(2) It would be impeded if the share of post-tax profits 
in gross national product continued to fall dramatically, 
and continued to intensify the squeeze on industry’s cash 
flow. This is obviously what investors are frightened of, 
after these past few years of gloom. But it is here that a 
new situation surely is arising. The squeeze on profits since 
1964 has now gone so far that companies are starting 
to do some things about it; and these things in turn seem 
likely to force the Government to do some more things 
that should react in investors’ favour. 


The two main things that companies arc doing to rescue 
their cash flow is to sack redundant workers and to slow 
down their orders for new plant and equipment. The 
sacking of redundant workers is sometimes a human 
tragedy, but it is also often a long-overdue move to get 
higher productivity (and thus to reinforce profits and cash 
flow). It could rebound against everybody if a spiral effect 
set in, because sacked workers spent less money, and thus 
caused more workers to be sacked, in a deepening and 
old-fashioned depression that the Government took no 
Keynesian measures to check. But, given that any modem 
government eventually will take Keynesian reflationary 
measures, the recent sackings should probably be regarded 
as a medium-term bull point for shares; they suggest that, 
when economic expansion does start moving again, some 
firms will have slimmer payrolls and thus a rather surpris¬ 
ing extra accretion of profits during the initial upsurge. 
This is what has happened in America, where the 40 p)er 
cent surge in Wall Street in the nine months since the 
worst days of Penn Central really has been larger and 
quicker than analysts there foretold. 

The cutbacks in real investment programmes in 
Britain by ICI and a dozen other big companies carry a 
much bigger threat to the national economy. Britain’s 
miserable economic record during the 1960s arose largely 
because successive governments held down private manu¬ 
facturing investment after the balance of payments crisis 
of 1961, in the false belief that this is what countries with 
overvalued currencies should do. In the four following 
years this investment was actually below the 1961 level, 
and not until 1968 did it rise even 4 per cent above it. If 
Britain is now going to hold private manufacturing invest¬ 
ment down to near or below the 1970 level, we will miss 
the whole technological revolution of the new decade, 
just as we muffed the whole technological revolution of 
the last one. Fortunately, nearly all the Government’s 
advisers seem to be aware of this, and want to take steps 
to avoid it. 

There seem to be three alternatives. First, in his budget 
on March 30th, Mr Barber might make a further cut in 
company taxation: either doubling the per cent cut 
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in corporation ^ that ha^ already been promise^, or 
possibly telling companies 5 that they can have free 
depreciation ” all over the country (ie, virtually alloivilig 
them to subtract any money spent on invi^tmi^^ from 
taxable profits in the first year). This redut^on^lh com¬ 
panies’ tax bills would probably have a smaller effect on 
share prices than either of the other two possible methods 
of rcstimulating their spending ; but its effect could hardly 
be adverse. Secondly, the Government might lower interest 
rates. One reason why companies are trimming investment 
is that many projects do not seem to offer a yield above 
the 9^ per cent that was available this week on the 
longest and cheapest government bonds. Because TAe 
Economist believes that a tight grip on money supply does 
help to hold back cost inflation (provided the Govern¬ 
ment does not set up Wilberforce courts), and because we 
would prefer rcstimulation to take place through tax cuts, 
we would not advocate this. Nevertheless, we were frankly 
surprised that Bank rate was not cut on Thursday. 

The third possible way to restimulate investment is 
to open the private capital market to a revival of new 
equity issues by bringing about a stock exchange boom. 
The easiest way to do this would be by reducing the 
discriminatory rate of income tax on “ unearned ” 
incomes. Tuesday’s gross dividend yield on the FT share 
index (5.36 per cent) was equivalent to 3.15 per cent 
net at the existing unearned income tax rate of 41^ per 
cent ; ie, the average investor with £10,000 worth of 
.shares would get £315 a year net from them. At the 
reduced tax rate of 38^ per cent which Mr Barber 
has promised for after March 30th, that £315 will rise 
to £328 ; if the chancellor brought both the unearned 
and earned income tax rate down to 30 per cent, as 
he perfectly well could do, it would rise to £375. We 
suspect that the promised rise of just over 4 per cent in 
net dividend receipts after March 30th will anyway cau.se 
.some ri.se in price/earnings ratios, once what has 
happened has sunk in. We are certain that a ri.se of over 
19 per cent would do so. 

Our own guess is that Mr Barber on March 30th 
may use some variant of all these three measures at 
once : probably pitching his main weight towards a 
reduction in company taxation that will not aid share 
prices very much. None of this is therefore a prophecy 
of a wild bull market waiting round the corner. 
Certainly, investors must be very careful not to plunge 
into shares of .some of the companies that are still very 
liable to go bust ; “ recovery situations ” arc situations at 
present to be avoided like the plague. Clearly, it will 
not be very wise to buy shares of companies that sell 
mostly to other companies, at a time when those pther 
companies arc nearly all cutting their expenditure back; 
machine tools and other types of mechanical engineer¬ 
ing should be nobody’s favourite fields just now. But, 
plague spots apart, it is very difficult to say that it is 
economically logical to dump shares with the FT index 
anywhere near the 300 mark. Riskily rejoicing among 
the ruins of so many other people’s past hopes, the 
investor who wisely attained liquidity at the last peak 
in early 1969 would .seem rather l:)etter advised cagily 
to start to buy. 
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So let her win big 

If Mrs Gandhi is the best prime minister India has got, her electorate 
had better give her an absolute majority 


India’s election this week is at once a shoo-in and a 
cliffhanger. It is a shoo-in because, barring a whacking 
great upset, Mrs Gandhi is sure to end up prime minister 
again. Yet it is a cliffhanger because the size of Mrs 
Gandhi’s vote could mean the difference between another 
long period of political paralysis, with the danger that 
brings of India’s gradual disintegration, and the forma¬ 
tion of a government that can actually govern. 

If Mrs Gandhi’s new Congress party falls short of 
a majority in the lower house of parliament, she will 
have to turn again to the horse-trading needed to buy 
the support she will want to keep herself in power. 
Just about every politiciiin outside Mrs Gandhi’s own 
ranks is secretly or not so secretly hoping that it will 
come to this. Those who dream of playing the Free 
Democrats to Mrs Gandhi’s Willy Brandt include not 
only the parties which have already proved their adapt¬ 
ability by concluding local alliances with the new 
Congress—^such as the pro-Moscow communists imd 
the Tamil nationalists—but also the ones which have 
been fighting haixlest against Mrs Gandhi, such as 
the opposition Congress and the Hindu nationalists of 
Jana Sangh. The only partiejs that can be counted 
on to refuse a deal that would bring them into a 
Gandhi government are those which would never be 
asked—the extreme left-wing Marxists and the free¬ 
wheeling capitalists of the Swatantra party. 

But the judgment must be that what might be good 
for India’s ambitious politicians would be bad for India. 
Since the Congress party first started losing its monopoly 
of power at the last general election in 1967, India 
has had ample experience of coalition government. And 
that experience has been bitter. Half of India’s 18 
states have been ruled by multi-party governments 
during the past four years. Of these, only one kept its 
alliances intact, and in five the coalitions broke down 
so completely that the central government was obliged 
to impose president’s rule. Of course, it can be argued 
that what happens in the states might not happen 
in New Delhi—that the central government might be 
immune to the politics of defection and deception. But 
the record of Mrs Gandhi’s own minority government 
since the Congress party split in November, 1969, docs not 
bear that out. Nor docs the pattern of opportunistic 
alliances formed by both Mrs Gandhi and her opponents 
for the purposes of fighting this week’s election. There Ls 
no reason to expect that a post-election alliance in New 
Dellii would be any more principled or stable than 
the fragile coalitions that are currently clinging to 
power in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. 

Yet stable government is what India needs, perhaps 
molte than anything else. Even with a clear majority, 
Mrs Gandhi and her party may not be able to provide 


it. The causes of instability, particularly in places like 
West Bengal, may be too numerous and deep-seated 
for any democratic government in New Delhi to cope 
with in the short tenn. But a government that is not 
hostage to an ally with conflicting interests will have a 
better chance of doing so than any conceivable coalition. 
It is this kind of reasoning that has brought many 
unlikely bedfellows into Mrs Gandhi’s camp : big busi¬ 
nessmen who arc chafing under licensing restrictions ; 
journalists who are writing under the threat of govern¬ 
ment censorship ; members of the urban middle class 
who have seen their salaries eaten away by inflation. 
And it is for the same reason that this paper thinks 
that a clear majority for Mrs Gandhi would be the least 
unsatisfactory result of the Indian election. 

Mrs Gandhi has already proved herself a consummate 
politician. A decisive election victory would put the 
seal on this. What she will then have to prove is that 
she is capable of using her power not just to acquire 
more power, not just to create a saleable image, but 
to make a real dent in some of the monumental problems 
that confront her nation. The biggest of these—subsum¬ 
ing within it most of the ills that Indians are heir to^-- 
is the general and grinding poverty. No government, 
not even one with absolute power, is going to be able 
to make India prosperous by western standards within 
any politician’s lifetime. China, which is usually cited 
as the alternative model of development for an Asian 
country, has destroyed any illusions about that. But 
the most sober-minded Indians, who arc keenly aware 
of all India’s cultural and physical limitations, are none 
the less frustrated about the economic opportunities that 
have been lost in the past 20 years. India’s economy is 
just not growing anywhere near fast enough. 

In her successful attempt to wrap herself in radical 
robes, Mrs Gandhi has stressed the need to combat 
poverty through the redistribution of wealth. Certainly 
there is one field in which she is plainly right. It is 
high time that all the high-minded talk about land reform 
—and the numerous laws prescribing it—were translated 
into action. So far Mrs Gandhi has pleaded insufficient 
power ; she may continue to do .so after the election, 
on the ground that land reform is legally the respons¬ 
ibility of the states. But a wily woman who has already 
shown that she can twist state ministers around her 
fingers in the interests of party politics should surely be 
able to do the same for a cause she has proclaimed as 
the hcan of her radical programme, % 

The other priority which all the politicians have 
talked about—though none with any concrete proposals 
—is the creation of jobs for India’s 13 million 
unemployed. One method of doing this would be through 
extensive public works and government investment in 
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industry. But another, which would at the same time 
come closer to tackling the fundamental problem of 
economic growth, is the encouragement of private invest¬ 
ment of all kinds, including investment from abroad. 
Both public and private investment have been declining 
in India for the past four years, and industrial growth 
has been correspondingly slow ; the Indian chamber of 
commerce recently estimated that industrial output was 
increasing at an average rate of 5 per cent a year 
compared with the planned target of 8 to 9 per cent. 
It attributes this to growing labour unrest and the effect 
of the government’s licensing policies, which in turn 
have contributed to the falling off of investment. The 
conclusion is there for Mrs Gandhi to draw. 

A government that wiis secure enough to dispense 
wi^fi radical posturing would do well to abandon many 
of the controls that arc currently strangling Indian 
industry. This might not sound socialist enough for some 
of Mrs Gandhi’s supporters. But if it ended up by 
stimulating the economy and creating more jobs it 
would serve Mrs Gandhi’s own purposes well. At the 
same time the government will have to do something 
to halt the labour agitation which caused a loss of 
27 million man-days last year. There is no easy prescrip¬ 
tion for this, particularly since many of the strikes— 
particularly in the heartland of iridustriiil anarchy, West 
Bengal were fomented by the Marxists as part of their 
campaign to imdernjine democratic government. But 
tough and speedy action must be taken if the Marxists 
are not to succeed in their aim. 

It is far from clear that Mrs Gandhi is ready to do the 
tilings that are needed to get India’s economy growing at 
the necessary speed. So far, like all her rivals, she has dealt 
strictly in slogans. She has at no time enunciated any¬ 
thing like a clear economic policy ; there has been nc) 
real debate about the economy during the campaign. 
The ciise for wanting her to win outright is based solely 


on the belief that a Mrs Gandhi with an absolute 
majority behind her is a better bet than a Mrs Gandhi 
permanently entangled in the politics of alliance*making 
and alliance-preserving. 

In one thing Mrs Gandhi has a distinct advantage over 
other Indian politicians. It begins with her patrimony as 
Nehru’s daughter. But her undoubted personal 
charisma, her reputation for being “ modem/’ 
her appeal across boundaries of caste and religion make 
her the leader most likely to succeed in holding the 
Indian union together. Because of its incredible diversity, 
India is constantly subject to centrifugal strains. The 
new government will have to face these soon enough, 
in the form of demands for carving out new states on 
a linguistic basis and for postponing indefinitely the 
decision to make Hindi the national language. Neither 
poses a clear case of unity (good) versus schism (bad). 
But, whatever decisions arc taken, the important thing 
is that the government be seen, not as a flaccid com¬ 
promiser, but as an affirmative force behind the principle 
of a unified India. 

It would be unfair to expect Mrs Gandhi to find 
solutions for all these problems in the space of a five- 
year tenn. Her father made very few miracles in more 
than three times that long, and with the mantle of 
an independence fighter on his shoulders. In fact, Mrs 
Gandhi may find that one of her biggest difficulties 
in the next few years will be stemming the tide of 
popular expectation which her eminently successful 
public relations campaign has helped to create. She will 
iiave to hope for patience, not only from Indian public 
opinion but particularly from the politicians of other 
parties who may find themselves in a position to delay, 
dilute or even defeat her measures. These past 18 months 
have been a disreputable time for Indian politics and 
politicians. The Ix^st thing this election could accomplish 
is to bring the era of opportunism to an end. 



Does Pakistan exist? 


While Mrs Gandhi struggles to get a grip on India, President Yahya has 
found that the forces of disintegration are virtually out of control in Pakistan 


With a heavy heart,” President Yahya Khan has 
ended Pakistan’s brief dalliance with democracy by 
reimpo.sing full martial law. This postpones indefjj^iitely 
the convening of the national assembly which was to have 
met this week to frame a constitution. A reversion to 
military rule has been more or less inevitable sihee Mr 
Zulfikar Bhutto of West Pakistan and Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman of East Pakistan, the two victors in the 
December elections, failed to agree on a basis for a new 
constitution. The sticking point has been Sheikh Mujib’s 
insistence on his six points, which would give East 
Pakistan complete control over its economy—^indeed, 
nearly all the substance of independence, if not the form. 
President Yahya made it clear that he saw Sheikh 


Mu jib’s six points as the end of the unity of Pakistan. 
But he left it to Mr Bhutto to try to get concessions 
out of him. To no one’s surprise, Mr Bhutto failed, 
and then decided that his People’s party would boycott 
the assembly. It was this boycott, by West Pakistan’s 
largest party, that gave the president the cue to bring 
down the curtain. 

President Yahya evidently thought it better to impose 
martial law now than later, after a constitution enshrin¬ 
ing the six points had been adopted. But it may already 
be too late. Sheikh Mujib has had the heady experience 
of winning 166 out of the 313 national assembly seats ; 
and he has come too near seeing this majority take 
control to be able to accept martial law lying down. 
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Before and since the December elections he has talked 
of the right of the east wing, which contains 73 million 
of Pakistan’s 130 million inhabitants, to rule the whole 
country. And he has talked of a resort to violence if 
this right is denied. Even if he himself were willing to 
accept the president’s decision, he is no longer quite his 
own master. He has reached power on a surge of Bengali 
nationalism which, taking the six points as its creed 
and fanned by accusations of West Pakistani callousness 
about last year’s cyclone disaster, has reached the 
intensity of an anti-colonial movement directed against 
“ oppressors ” who, this time, are fellow-Pakistanis. There 
arc any number of Bengali nationalists who might out¬ 
flank him if he were meekly to knuckle under to the 
president. 

So far the casualties of East Pakistan’s furious protests 
against martial law arc fewer than the death toll 
in neighbour India’s elections. Sheikh Mujib has called 
for a non-violent protest in the form of a general strike. 
Non-violent strikes were one of Gandhi’s favourite 
weapons against the British ; but even the Mahatma 
could not always prevent them from getting out of hand. 
Sheikh Mujib, who had earlier issued rhetorical calls 
for “ millions ” to sacrifice their lives in the cause of 
Bengali nationalism, is not likely to be able to enforce 
non-violence among his quicksilver countrymen. There 
has already been arson and looting in Dacca. The presi¬ 
dent’s order forbidding the press to print news or publish 
pictures “ against the integrity of Pakistan ” may soon 
have to be extended to a ban on demonstrations. But 
President Yahya could well find he lacks the power to 
enforce his edicts in the east. The police and the local 
militia, being Bengalis, must be considered unreliable. The 
only force the central government can depend on is the 
army, which was deliberately recruited mainly in West 
Pakistan. But there are only two army divisions in the 
cast, and there is little prospect of their being reinforced 
as long as tension continues on the West Pakistani- 
Indian border as a result of the recent hijacking in 
Kashmir. 


And even if the simmering Bengali nationalism can be 
contained, the country that is being forcibly held together 
by the army will still be a bitterly divided one. The preser¬ 
vation of a united Pakistan, President Yahya would say, is 
the supreme necessity. But it has to be asked what the two 
parts of Pakistan still have in common. 

What they had in common in 1947 was the shared 
historical experience of being mainly Moslem commun¬ 
ities in British India. Fear of Hindu domination, 
cemented by the bloodshed that accompanied the 1947 
partition riots into a common hatred of the new India, 
was enough to make them accept Jinnah’s vision of 
welding two chunks of very disparate territory, a 
thousand miles apart, into one nation. But today the 
two wings have quite different attitudes to India. Though 
hostility over Ka^mir has been kept at a high pitch in the 
west, the ea^m part is anxious for some sort of accom¬ 
modation with Jndia. This does not mean that the East 
Pakistanis areJ'^lcss zealous Moslems. They just have 


different economic interests as a result of their different 
geographic position. East Pakistan wants to restore the 
trade links with India which were cut during the 1965 
war over Kashmir. Since then its fish exports, dependent 
on Indian markets, have slumped to nothing. It has had 
to sell its jute elsewhere, at a lower price than India 
would pay ; and in Calcutta jute mills are closing for 
lack of raw material. Coal has to be imported from 
China at double the price of Indian coal. Some West 
Pakistanis believe that the Farakka Barrage, by which 
India is to divert some of the Ganges water away from 
East Pakistan, will prevent East Pakistan from reaching 
an agreement with India. But they would be foolish 
to count on it. 

Separatism is not a Bengali monopoly^. Many West 
Pakistanis are becoming increasingly vocal about their 
willingness to shed East Pakistan. If the only wjiy to 
keep the cast in line is by agreeing to the restoration of 
trade links with India, then many West Pakistanis, 
including Mr Bhutto, would say no thank you. In 
any case West Pakistan’s most interesting markets lie 
in the west- in particular in Iran and Turkey, which 
are its partners in the organisation called Regional 
Co-operation for Development. If West Pakistan wants 
to be part of a larger unit, it might make more sense 
for it to look towards its western neighbours than to 
strive for continued association with East Pakistan, which 
is really part of south-east Asia. 

West Pakistan could try to go it alone. And by most 
current tests East Pakistan, too, would make a viable 
state. Its population is bigger than that of west Germany 
or Britain. It would have the same basic economic prob¬ 
lems as most other poor and underdeveloped countries. 
But cheaper trade with India and aid from elsewhere 
might enable it to keep its head above water. A nation 
of Bengalis would not exactly be a stable state. But 
separation might produce no more instability than would 
a continuing struggle between a West Pakistani army 
and a rebellious Bengali population. That could lead 
to a semi-revolutionary situation that might be very 
tempting for outside interested parties to dabble in. 
China is for the moment on good terms both with the 
Pakistani government, whose army it helps to supply, 
and with Mr Bhutto ; but it would be difficult for 
it to ignore Bengali appeals for help in a “ war of 
liberation.” 

To point out the dangers is not necessarily to advocate 
that the two Pakistans should now go their separate 
ways. [There is something appalling about the thought of 
two Bengals, a Hindu one and a Moslem one, sliding side 
by side towards anarchy in the gap between China and 
the sea.fBut President Yahya should not r^ard the unity 
of Pakistan as the supreme goal to be sought regardless of 
the cost. Of course, another dose of martial law may yet 
prove to be the cold shower needed snap the Bengalis 
out of their separatist visions. It has not yet had that 
effect : Sheikh Mujib has rejected the meeting of all 
leaders of political parties which the president summoned 
for March 10th in Dacca. But President Yahya is right 
to try to avert, even now, a crisis of the subcontinent. 
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Taking on the IRA 

The British army in Northern Ireland is going to get tough with thie IRA , 
provisionals, but it heeds help from both Major Chichester-Clark and 
Mr Lynch to succeed 


The so-called provisionals (gunmen) of the Irish 
Republican Army are still very much in business in 
Northern Ireland. That is the lesson to be learned from 
the return of street violence to Belfast and Londonderry 
last weekend, after a fortnight’s lull in the fighting. And 
this time the confrontations have been more deadly than 
those of early February. Two policemen were gunned 
down on patrol in Belfast’s Roman Catholic Ardoyne 
district, while over in Londonderry a soldier was burned 
to death in his field car in the Roman Catholic Bogside 
when youths attacked it with petrol bombs. 

These new outbreaks have brought the promise of much 
tougher action from the security forces. This was made 
clear by Major Chichester-Clark, Northern Ireland’s 
prime minister, on Tuesday. The army is to strengthen its 
presence in Roman Catholic troublespots, and wherever 
possible troops arc to carry out a “ hot pursuit ” when 
fired on by gunmen. This will involve the cordoning-off 
of whole districts and rapid hou.se-to-house searches. The 
army seems to remain more optimistic than the police 
about bringing the IRA under control quite quickly. 

But there is a risk in this. A calculated escalation by 
the army could even play into the hands of the IRA in 
its campaign to discredit tliv: security forces. Up to now 
the soldiers have carried out their job with admirable self- 
di.scipline in the face of continual Protestant and Catholic 
hooliganism. But their restraint will be put to the test in 
the weeks ahead if the IRA actually chooses to provoke 

hot pursuit.” Last July’s curfew in the Catholic Falls 
district of Belfast did much to .sour relations between the 
civilian population and the security forces. Now the troops 
are no longer to be passive but are to follow the gunmen 
wherever they go and arrest them. This could mean house- 
to-house fighting in which chdlians are liable to suffer 
injury. 

The security forces are prepared to face the possibility 
of antagonising the thousands of Catholics who live in the 
narrow terraced streets of Belfast and Londonderry to root 
out the troublemakers—and they are almost certainly 
right. Most Catholics are genuinely shocked by the endless 
violence. But their feelings are volatile. It would not take 
many incidents in which a soldier used unnecessary force 
on an innocent person whose home had been broken into 
by a fleeing gunman to precipitate real trouble. The 
further infantry battalion which is to join the existing nine 
in the Northern Ireland garrison will help the new GOC, 
Lieut.-General Harry Tuzo. But there cannot be many 
more. The army now has nearly as many infantry 
battalions in Northern Ireland as it has on the Rhine. 

The hard core of the IRA provisionals is quite small— 
no more than a couple of hundred. Many arc young hot¬ 
heads recruited from Sinn Fein and captivated by the old 
Irish republican tradition of physical force. Their organisa¬ 
tion is not elaborate. There seem to be no well-run cells 


with an efficient chain of command. The groups, dotted 
about the Catholic districts, act independently. Their 
efforts are devoted as much to internal faction-fighting 
as to attacks on the army. Nor arc their links with the 
south very effective at the moment. The arms which they 
u.se were either smuggled over from the Irish Republic 
in the months after the British army arrived in August, 
1969, or taken from arms dumps left after the IRA called 
oft its futile six-year border campaign in 1962. 

The provisionals have some advantages on their side. 
The absence of reliable intelligence reporting in the trouble 
spots is a major handicap for the security forces. Roman 
Catholic opinion is not entirely hostile to the IRA, as the 
large turn-outs for the IRA funeral marches indicate. The 
provisionals’ actions are often nihilistic, but to many 
Irishmen in the north they remain patriots and not 
criminals: such feelings were never so openly in evidence 
during the IRA campaign from 1956 to 1962. They are 
also very successful at intimidating the local population. 

Major Chichester-Clark has to keep his never-satisfied 
right wing at bay (it is forcing another censure debate on 
law and order next week) and at the same time carry on 
with his honourable policy towards the Catholics. But he 
could still help the security forces by accepting the need 
for a reimposition of the ban on all marches and demon¬ 
strations for at least 12 months. No doubt the Protestants 
would protest, particularly as they arc celebrating 50 
years of supremacy in the summer. But the security forces 
have too many other preoccupations to have to waste their 
time in the protection of strutting Orangemen on tribal 
outings. The prime minister could also insist on a dis¬ 
banding of the many gun clubs in the province, which 
Mr Jack Lynch, from Dublin, has viewed with some 
alarm. There are 108 of them with 3,000 members—a 
third have sprouted up in the past two years and are said 
to be full of former B specials. 

But Mr Lynch can also help, not only by delivering 
restrained speeches and criticising the IRA outrages. 
After his party conference triumph two weeks ago he has 
a much sounder power base than Major Chichester-Clark 
from which to give positive assistance to the security forces 
in the north. It may be necessary to intern the known 
IRA provisional leaders in the republic under the 1940 
act which was invoked by Mr Lynch for unspecified 
internal reasons in December. The southern police should 
also reinforce the almost non-existent border guard, which, 
has to scrutinise over 160 miles, and man the many 
unguarded frontier posts. This week’s discovery that 
wounded gunmen from Belfast had been receiving treat¬ 
ment at Dundalk hospital shows that butter and contra¬ 
ceptives are not the only it^ems being smuggled into the 
republic from the north. North-south co-operation was 
highly successful in thwarting the IRA in the 1950s. It 
needs to happen again. 
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The disappearing houses 


The draining away of private rented housing has gone on over the years. 
It ought not to be too late to stop it 


The Francis committee, which delivered on Tuesday 
its careful and lengthy views on the working of the rent 
acts (Cmnd 4609), did not stray far from its terms of 
reference. If it had, it might have made more of the 
key fact it only mentions in passing. Between 1951 and 
1969, owner-occupiers in Britain increased from 4 million 
to 9 million. In the same period, private tenants decreased 
from just over 6 million to just under million. 

Neither the introduction of partial decontrol of rents 
by the Tories in 1957 nor of rent regulation by Labour 
in 1965 made any noticeable difference to this trend. 
More important were, and are : the ovei*whelming 
attractions of home-ownership, aided by tax policy and 
inflation ; sharply rising cosLs of land and construction, 
which make it impossible for builders to provide rented 
houses for the lower income groups, which is where the 
demand is ; continued erosion of old rented houses by 
local authority K'development ; and the lack of any 
encouragement to landlords in the form of depreciation 
allowances .such as can be had for almost any f>ther type 
of commercial investment. 

The loss of private rented housing bears hardest on 
the city poor who depend on it most. The majority of 
the Francis committee rightly felt it must lay the emphasis 
on checking the decline, in so far as it may be influenced 
by legislation on rents and .security of tenure. Although 
the 1965 rent act produced a formula, the fair rent ” 
system, which has had pretty wide acceptance from land¬ 
lords iis well as tenants, it sealed the doom of rented 
housing its an attractive investment except, very selec¬ 
tively, in terms of capital appreciation. Mt>st big 
companies whicli own residential property have for some 
time been birsily selling it to owner-occupiers, lis have 
small owners wherever possible. In an attempt to stop 
this the committee recommends the reduction of the 
rateable values above which the rent act does not ap])i, 
to £300 in London and £150 elsewhere (the present 
limits are £400 and £'2oo). But this would affect only 
about 3 per cent of tenancies which are now regulated, 
and the immediate effect may only he to encourage 
more sales, since tenants would lose their security. Sales 
will also be boosted by the gradual transfer of the 
1.4 million controlled tenancies into the fair rent system, 
a long-overdue step to which the Government is already 
committed. 

More far-reaching, in the long term, could be the 
proposal to take all the new private building for rent 
out of the rent act. There has been virtually no such 
building for years ; this could, just, begin to attract the 
attention of the big institutional investors (insurance 
companies, pension funds, the building societies them¬ 
selves) ought to be natural providers of rented 

housing. It would be worth trying, anyway, even if 
political uncertainty might still blight the hope. New 


building for rent Ciin, in present circumstances, only be 
for the well-off if it is to pay. But as the property aged 
some would filter down the market. 

Nothing that the Francis committee says, or could 
have said within its narrow terms, brings private investors 
immediately nearer to providing more rented houses for 
the poor, let alone the poor in those so called “ stress 
areas ’’—the North Kensingtons—where the committee’s 
most controversial decision centres. TlTis concerns the 
furnished sector. Furnished lettings form about a sixth 
of private lettings and 40 per cent of them are in Greater 
London. Furnished tenants on average pay one-third of 
their net income in rent. In the London stress areas most 
furnished tenants live in one or two rooms ; half of them 
have children, 65 per cent are semi-skilled or unskilled 
workers, per cent are coloured. 

Since 1965 there has been a marked switch by landlords 
from unfurnished into furnished property. Fumkhed fiats 
give much less security for tenants, and liigher rents can 
be charged because the “ scarcity ” element is not 
eliminated from rent-fixing. There has been a great 
demand to give furnished tenants the siurje security iis 
unfurnished. But although the committee thinks that the 
methods of rent-fixing should be aligned, it declines (with 
one dissenter) to give more security, for fear of drying 
up the supply. This must be right in theory, but it is a 
pity that no effort was made, except in Miss Lyndal 
Evans’s note of dissent, to break away from a distinction 
based on a few bits of old furniture. 

But the Goveniment would do better to explore other, 
wider, possibilities. For instance there could simply be 
two categories, fully protected and less protected tenancies, 
and the landlord who chost* the former', entailing full 
security, would be eligible for depreciation allowances 
and any other sort of fi.scal incentive that could be devised. 
Combined with the .swifter methods for getting rid of 
really bad tenants—and the much stiffer penalties for 
really vicious landlords—recommended in the Francis 
report, this could give more flexibility with safety. 

The main gleam of hope in the private rented sector 
remains the Ck>vcrnment’s firm commitment to extend 
personal housing subsidies to needy unfurnished tenants, 
which will give far more real scope to the poor than any 
number of controls. Mr Peter Walker may also read the 
committee’s endorsement of the fair rent system iis a 
justification for his decision to use the same standard 
for local authority rents. This is not wise : the private 
rent-fixing machine works as much by luck as by logic, 
and deliberately avoids any recognisable economic basis. 
This report shows that there are still inconsistencies in 
the system between different parts of the country, notably 
in Scotland where low council rents have produced an 
unavoidable pressure to keep fair rents on the low side 
too. There is time to think again on this. 
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Computerised 
Export Intelligence 
now brings you 
500 items for £25 

Oyer Any Period 


The Department of Trade and Industry has announced 
new subscription terms for their Computerised Export 
Intelligence Service. These will make membership moie 
worthwhile Tor those firms whose demands on the Service 
arc likely to be relatively small. 

Erom now on, for the subscription of £25, you will receive 
500 Items of export market information tailored to your 
firm's requirements over any period 

Previously the £25 subscription expired at the end of twelve 
months even if >ou had not by then received 500 items. 
Now. there is no time limit the renewal of your subscrip¬ 
tion of £25 will not be due until you have received 500 items. 
In other words, eueh item of intelligence Jor all suhscriheis 
will now' cost the same 5p. 

Nearly 5,000 leading exporters have already joined. 

7hey arc finding that they can rely on the Service to supply 
them with up-to-the-minute export inlormation Irom our 
220 Commercial Diplomatic Posts abroad. This year the 
Export Intelligence Service will be sending 50.0(X) ditTerent 
Items of market information to subscribers. Can your 
company alTord to miss out on this? 

What the Service provides. 

When you join, you can choose from 14 dilTerent types of 
information including: specific export opportunities; calls 
for tender; short market pointers; market reports; changes 
in tariff and import regulations overseas; news about inter¬ 
national aid and loan agreements, etc. You can select all or 
any of them. Again, you can choose to be informed about 

H.Q. London: 01-248 5757 Telex: 886143 

Belfast (Ministry of Commerce) 34488 Telex 74578 
Birminclieiii 021-643 8221 Telex 337021 • Bristol 21071 Telex 44214 
Cenilff 62131 Telex 49267 - Glasgow 041-248 2855 Telex 77583 
Leeds 38232 Telex 55472 

London (South Eastern Counties) 01-828 4355 Telex 25991 
(Eastern Counties) 01-828 6271 Telex 25991 
Manchester 061-236 2171 Telex 667104 • Newcastle 27575 Telex 53178 


all or any of the 160 overseas markets and you can select 
from any (d'the 5,0(K) product and service categories. 

Computerised Export Intelligence is a daily service 
tailored to your individual requirements. Without it, 
you could be missing really worthwhile export 
opportunities. 

Our representative will gladly call to discuss how the Export 
Intelligence Service can best serve your overseas marketing. 


I 


I 

I 

L 


Post this coupon today 

(if postal services ha\'e been resumed) 
or telephone 01-24S 5757 Telex 88614.^ 


To: The Director, Export Data Branch, 

Department of Trade and Industry, Export House, 
50 I udgaie Hill, London, FC4 M7HU 
I am inieresied in the Ci>mpulcnsed Export Intelligence 
Service 


COM PA NX 
ADDRI.SS 

TbLhPHONI NO 

Please ask vour rcpwsenfati\e to contact me topiovide 
full details. 

EXPmiT 

INimiBENGE 

at the Department of Trade 

and Industry C20I 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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I 

I 

I 
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Quality in 
an age of change 


GROUSE 

SCOTCH 

WHISKY 




For the true connoisseur, 
the first taste gives 
unusual satisfaction and 
arouses considerable 
interest. The mellow 
character of carefully- 
aged Whiskies 
reflecting our 
blending skill belies 
mass production. 

Compare it neat with 

any other Whisky— 
the really sure way 
to make a test. The 
difference is unmistakable. 
Famous Grouse Scotch 
Whisky-with a century 
and a half of family 
experience behind it. 


Matthew Gk^g & Son Ltd., Perth, Scotland. Established 1800 







Are You 
in the Picture? 


Are you making the scene in the world's 
fastest-growing economy? 

In less than one generation Japan 
has sprinted from a trailing position to 
become a front runner among the in¬ 
dustrial nations, with the second-largest 
GNP in the Free World. But this is only 
the beginning. 

In scouting your stake in Asia's most 
promising market, you will profit from 
the services of Fuji--Japan's largest 
and most progressive commercial bank. 


/f pays to go with fUJ! and grow with FUJI 

0 FU«II BANK 

C P 0 Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 

Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E C 2 

New York Agency: 

1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y 10005 

DUsseldorf Branch: 

Immermannstrasse 3, Dusseldorf 

Calcutta Representative Office: 

17 Brabourne Road, Calcutta-1 

Seoul Representative Office: 

Samsung Bldg , Ulchi-Ro, chung-ku, Seoul 

Los Angeles Representative Office: 

Suite 1790, Crocker-Citizens Plaza, 611 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles, California 90077 

Djakarta Representative Office: 

Ground Floor, Kartika Plaza, DJL. M.H. Thamrm 10, 
Djakarta 
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Hughie sends in his plywood 
tanks and Jack his PBI 


It lias ncvor been denied that at a 
stormy meeting at Checjneis w'hen the 
unions were threa'tening the Lalx)ur 
government over Mrs Castle’s industrial 
reform bill, Mr Wilson told Mr Hugh 
Scanlon, the president of the engineer¬ 
ing workers : “ (iet your tanks off my 
lawn, Hughie.” On Monday, Hughie 
-without unduly scaring Mr Heaitli— 
used his tanks again : the Amalga¬ 
mated Union of Engineering Workers 
called an official strike against Mr 
Carrs Industrial Relations Bill. Esti¬ 
mates of the number who obeyed the 
union’s call vary from 1.2 rcilllion (by 
the riovernriierit) to 1.5 million (by 
union sources). Whichever figure is 
accepted, it was the biggest political 
strike by far since the general strike 
in 1926. 

Mr Scanlon’s excuse for calling the 
strike was very curious. The Industrial 
Relations Bill has completed its pro¬ 
gress through the Commons and now 
goes to the Lords. Mr Scanlon knows 


that the l.ords arc even less likely to 
he scared off than the Commons were, 
so on television on Monday night he 
said the union’s object was to try to 
convince the .special conference of the 
Trades Ihiion Congress on March i8th 
that “ industrial action is nece.ssary.” 
On Wednesday Mr Jack Jones and his 
transport workers (decided to support 
Mr Scanlon’s second offkial strike on 
the day of the congress. Mr Jones’s 
stated object was as curious as Mr 
Scanlon’s : he apparently believes the 
employers will he scare<i into forcing 
the Government to drop the 1 ) 411 . 

That Monday’s strike was so effective 
in tenns of numl)ers was due more (to 
the threats of discipline against those 
who worked than any militancy on the 
part of the workers. Indeed, in the 
main Rolls-Royce works at Derby, 
where the cold wind of economic 
reality is most felt, the AUEW mem¬ 
bers carried on working almost to a 
man. It will be interesting to see whe¬ 


ther the union carries out its threat to 
discipline them. If does not, but 
restricts its fines or strictures to the 
hundreds of small plants whiclii worked 
normally, it will beebrhe an object of 
ridicule within the trade union move¬ 
ment itself. 

I’he Transport and General Work¬ 
ers’ officials may try to use the same 
strong arm tactics, for officially Mr 
Jones can appeal only to his 300,000 
members in the shipbuilding and engi¬ 
neering industries to support the strike 
call “ voluntarily.” In practice it will 
make little difference for much of 
industry will “ voluntarily ” close down 
on March i8th, as it did on Monday, 
anyway. All Mr Scanlon and Mr Jones 
have done this week is to make it even 
more possible that the special congress 
will make the TUG look more ineffec¬ 
tually ridiculous than ever, for they 
are now threatening to throw their 
combined vote of 3 million into forcing 
the TUG to organise an official series 
of onc-day general strikes, and to 
regard any unions which register as a 
trade union under Mr Carr’is bill as 
blacklegs and scabs. Whether they suc¬ 
ceed or not, their actions this week 
have finally forfeited any pretensions 
Mr Scanlon or Mr Jones may have 
had to be regarded as responsible 
union leaders. 


Cancer _ 

No magic 
mountain 


The expert team which has reporte 4 
t)n the treatment of cancer patients 
at the Ringberg-Glinic in Bavaria is 
concerned to stress that Dr Issels a 
sincere and humane man. Psychologic¬ 
ally, his treatment is successful. 
Seriously ill patients are given hope 
and confidence, and pain-relieving 
drugs are used less than elsewhere 
because most of the patients fed they 
can dp without them. Among the 
periodic reports of unorthodox “ cures ” 
for cancer. Dr Issels stands out as 
being inspiring in his approach to 



Monday's strike: some banners told unlikely stories 
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tssels: sincere but ineffective 

patients and honest in his l^elief that 
lie can help them. 

But, as was to he predicted, the 
visiting team concluded that “ he is 
misguided in his beliefs and that the 
treatment peculiar to his clinic is 
ineffective.” It came to this conclusion 
after its members had seen the 121 
patients in the clinic at the time and 
48 (either in person or through their 
notes) of the long-term survivors. A 
main difficulty in any assessment of 
the cases, the team found, is that Dr 
Isscls has few diagnostic facilities, so 
that he can neither confirm nor refute 
a diagnosis of cancer made elsewhere. 
Indeed, he relics deliberately on other 
people’s diagnoses, arguing that it 
enables his results to lx; asst;ssed objec¬ 
tively. But, as the team points out, he 
may-be treating patients unnecessarily 
and—much more likely and much more 
important—he may be treating patients 
who have been grossly over-treated 
before they come to him. A high pro¬ 
portion of Dr Issels’s “ successes ” the 
team considers to be patients suffering 
severely from over-irradiation, which 
can produce symptoms similar to 
tumour infiltration. His regime, with¬ 
out drugs to begin with, allows partial 
recovery from what the team frankly 
calls “ therapeutic disasters.” This 
explanation certainly seems to fit Dr 
Issels’s first case, who to him is living 
proof, after 20 years, of the efficacy 
of his treatment. 

If that treatment is, on the contrary, 
deemed by cancer experts to be ineffec¬ 
tive, ought the BBC to have shown its 
film of the clinic ? About one-quarter 
of the patients there at the time of the 
team’s visit were British, and most of 
them had gon^^here as a result of the 
film. Some people may feel that, des¬ 
pite the consi^i^ble cost (£1,200 for 
the first eight Weeks), these patients 
are receiving nt> more benefit than if 
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they had stayed at home, for, in so far 
as the team found Dr Issels’s patients 
to have improved or recovered, it was 
as a result of ortliodox treatment— 
which he also uses. On the other hand, 
medicine cannot and should not remain 
a closed book. Provided it is discussed 
responsibly and not over-dramatised, 
information on medical topics should 
rarely be withheld. Unexpected benefits 
may sonietimes flow even from dis¬ 
credited reports. Some patients may 
have been given false hopes from the 
film of Dr Is.sels’s clinic. But many 
more may gain if his work, and the 
British team’s report on it, provoke a 
greater concern for the welfare of the 
dying. 

Immigrants _ 

Registering with 
Reggie _ 

I'he critics of the Government’s 
Immigration Bill appear to be on the 
verge of an at least limited success. It 
looks as if Mr Maudling is about to 
change his mind on one of the more 
objectionable features of the bill, the 
requirement that future Common¬ 
wealth immigrants should register with 
the jK>lice. 

Although Mr Maudling’s bill has run 
predictably into fierce criticism, nothing 
seemed odder than his insistence on 
pressing ahead with this section. It had 
been opposed by the Community 
Relations Commission during the con¬ 
sultations which preceded publication 
of the bill and by civil servants with 
experience of race relations work. It 
is hard to believe that the Home 
Office’s Inspectors of Constabulary 
were keen on the idea ; certainly the 
Police Federatiion was noit. 

The police already have an at best 
uneasy relationship with the coloured 
cxjmmunity in the areas where there 
has been substantial immigration. They 
have a serious problem of communica¬ 
tion with many members of the 
Pakistani and Indian communities, and 
their relations with the West Indians 
are often pretty bad. It is unjust to 
put this down simply to prejudice on 
the part of the police. Obviously they 
have their share of racially prejudiced 
men ; but then so does every other 
section of the community.; Certainly 
some members of the Metropolitan 
Police did some damage to the Reputa¬ 
tion of the force, when, at a federation 
meeting some years ago, there was a 
howl of execration at Mr Jenkins’s 
reference to the Race Relations Board. 
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Nevertheless the situation has 
improved considerably since then, A 
serious and sustained effort has been 
made both by tlie Home Office and 
by many chief constables to improve 
relations l)etweeri the police and 
coloured communities. A number of 
specialisit officers have been appointed, 
and the recruitment of coloured 
men and women for the force 
has moved ahead, if still all too 
sluggishly. There are now 20 men and 
one woman coloured police officers 
outside London, and five men and 
three women in the Metropolitan 
Police. Yet few police cadets have been 
recruited, despite the growing number 
of coloured children now leaving the 
schools. This is due in part to a lack 
of vigour by the police authorities ; but 
it is also symptomatic of the tensions 
still existing in the relations between 
the jx)lice and the immigrant communi¬ 
ties. Several of the coloured adults in 
the force had some background of 
police work outside this country. But 
few coloured parents are anxious to 
persuade their children to join a force 
which is often viewed with suspicion. 

In this situation it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that the police lacked any 
enthusiasm for Mr Maudling’s new 
proposal. And he obviously appre¬ 
ciated, at a meeting of the Tory back¬ 
bench Home Affairs Committee, that 
he was going to experience serious 
political difficulties over this section of 
the bill. Since then the word has been 
that the Government is prepared to 
make a concession to its critics. It is 
highly probable that the Department of 
Employment will take on the respon¬ 
sibility for the registration of Common¬ 
wealth workers—and that of aliens, 
too, who at present still register with 
the police. 

Independent television _ 

Seeing is believing 

When Mr Rupert Murdoch got rid of 
the managing director of London 
Weekend Television and announced 
himself dhadrman of a new executive 
committee, he went beyond what the 
Independent Television Authority 
would swallow. The ITA has now asked- 
London Weekend to submit, within the 
next five weeks,, its plans for a revised 
executive structure—^which means a 
new ihanaging director and programme 
controller—and its detailed proposals 
for future programme schedules. The 
authority has made clear that Mr 
Murdoch, ostensibly a non-executive 
director, should exercise less executive 
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Tucked away in these islands 
are some of the most perfect 
pieces of pottery and porcelain 
the world has ever seen. 

Thanks to people like 
Arthur Negus, we all care enough 
about them to take good care 
of them; tankards from 
Worcester, sunlit shepherdesses 
from Derby, vases from the 
factory at Bow, services from a 
long-vanished Chelsea. 

One small cry from the depths 
of the West Country. 


Down here, we produce and 
refine china clays from the rich 
deposits below Cornwall. Clays 
which are the finest and purest 
on the planet. So it’s hardly 
suiprising that they find 
their way into the very best 
of British porcelain. 

These days, there’s more to it. 
Our clays end up in paper, 
pottery, rubber, plastics, paint. 
There’s a little part of Cornwall 
in just about everything from 
living room wallpapers to 


lunar modules. 

Right, you say, who needs a 
credit from Arthur Negus? 

Ho Hum. 

It’s just that we like 
Arthur Negus... 



Engtish China Clays 

HMdOflk)e: JohnKMyHouM StAusleUCo^ 


Ho Hum.A^ neverget a mention. 
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q£ tracking EuiodoUaaSi 


It’s not too'diiBcultifyou’^re on the right ' Through it 9 wide ihtemationri; financial 
trail. For a big int«mational loan, come to network, National Westminster can 
a big ihtermtig^ baij^ gitHip; National^ provide EurpodoUar loans or other 

Westminster, llilmugh Its subsidiary, currency finahce on the scalo you need in 

Westminster Foreign Bank, NatWest can any country in the vori4. . -' 

produce the finance you need for overseas So put w|vay your ej^orer’sljt and 

expansion or investment. make trarits for Natioi^ Westminster. 



. / 


£tt National We^tmi^er Bank 

■ ■ . * to help 
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Murdoch: power follows cash 


power in the company. It had taken the 
proprietor of the Sun and News of the 
World only three months from the time 
lie bought himself into LWT—^with 
n A approval—to take control, seven 
executives being fired or resigning in 
the past few weeks. 

The ITA is concerned about the 
combination of Mr Murdoch’s press 
interests and his television holdings. It 
has the power, under the Television 
Act, to step in where it believes that 
a newspaper shareholding in a pro- 
granune company “ has led or is 
leading to results which are contrary 
to the public interest.” It has the 
ultimate power to end, or suspend, the 
company’s programme contract. The 
authority is also anxious that LWT, in 
trying to win back viewers lost to the 
BBC, should not just peddle trash from 
7 pm on Friday until closedown on 
Sunday night. What is known of Mr 
Murdoch’s ideas on programming with 
his Australian television interests does 
not suggest he would be aiming at 
viewers’ minds, although there is surely 
room for giving him rather more benefit 
of the doubt than most Labour MPs 
or television critics are prepared to do. 

What are the chances of LWT 
coming up with new executives and 
programme schedules which will satisfy 
the ITA ? Mr Murdoch has said he 
is in “ full accord ” with the authority. 
Mr David Frost, founder of LWT and 
a major shareholder, has said he will 
wait to see what LWT proposes: if 
he doesn’t like what he sees, he will 
speak out. But how is the company 
going to find the right new people for 
the top jobs ? Neither its past record 
nor its present condition make it a bank 
manager’s dream of security, although 
the recent reduction in the television 
levy should ensure it makes some profit 
this year. It is also hard to suppose that 
Mr Murdoch will retire discreetly from 
the scene. He injected another 
£500,000 into LWT just before Christa 
mas, and he is the kind of man who 


likes to go where his money goes. No 
doubt he will relinquiA any executive 
title ; no doubt, too, he will still want 
and have a big say in the way things 
are done. 

The ITA is bound to press for assur¬ 
ances that mean something. But if it 
is not satisfied with LWT’s proposals, 
or with the way they are carried out, 
what then ? Is the authority prepared 
to take away LWT’s contract ? Will it 
consider again the only feasible alter¬ 
native—a merger between Thames, 
which has the London contract 
for four-and-a-half weekdays, and 
London Weekend ? That is unlikely, 
for it would create what the ITA and 
other programme contractors fear most 
—an enonnously powerful company 
which would completely dominate the 
ITV network. So the ITA will find it 
hard to make more than a gesture, 
particularly as there must be very 
few people prepared to bid for a 
new I.ondon weekend contract. Until 
it can solve that dilemma the author¬ 
ity’s position is like that of a poker 
player who holds four aces but with 
no pot to play for. 

Drunken offenders _ 

Suitable cases for 
treatment _ 

When the Cnimin-al Justice Act was 
passed in 1967 the Prison Department 
estiimated tlnat one in seven of the men 
and women in prison suffered from 
” serious drinking problems.” Recog¬ 
nising that prison was no cure for 
habitual drunken offendei's, the act 
contained a clause removing the penalty 
of imprisonment for being “ drunk and 
disorderly.” However, as there were 
few alternative places where disorderly 
drunks could l>e sent, operation of this 
section 91 was made conditional on 
the provision of suitable treatment 
facilities for drunken offenders and a 
working party was set up to suggest 
methods of meeting the problem. 
Phis week it at last issued a report with 
some recommendations which, if the 
(joveriiment were to act upon them, 
could eventually remove a substantial 
group from overcrowded prisons. 

Starting from the premise that the 
drunken offender is part of a wider, 
still under-researched, problem of 
alcoholism, the report suggests that 
therapeutic hostels—enough to cater 
for 2,000, and eventujilly perhaps 
5,000 men—should be set up. Drunks 
would stay there for vairyipg periods 
and receive intensive treatment by 


spedaUy traihed staff wriiihg the 

strong cb-oper^p of sioci^H 
probation officers, the pcjice 
health semice. It allso reconim<^i^1oM 
an ex^imental centre should Jn 

a Skid Row ” area of Lqndm to 
rescue drunlw from the street, and that 
“ deitoxificatipn centres should be 
introduced Where drunks 
taken to out. Its Idat ^sugjgestiion is 
that a mtdel treaitin^t unit AuHiild be 
set up in a closedy prison to jitudy the 
pi^cms of those ‘few alcohoKc 
criminals who will stil) .have to go to 
prison. 

If the Government were to follow up 
these recommendations fully, it could 
cosit an estimated £500,000 ; existing 
hostels have beds for a total of unly 
120 people. The Government wifi 
probably be relucUnt, but ^ir Keith 
Joseph did allot £2 million last 
autumn to the campaign against alco¬ 
holism. The fact that it costs on average 
£ 11 a week to house someone in a 
hostel, compared w»ith about £20 in 
prison, could be persuasive. Magis¬ 
trates, at present often reluctant to 
send drunks to prison—84 p>er cent of 
those who ended up there in 1968 went 
because they could not pay fines 
—might be pleased to send them to 
places that actually do some good. 
Detoxification centres would also relieve 
policemen from the dilemma of decid¬ 
ing whether to take a drunk to the 
police station or to hospital. 

The report was linconclusivc on the 
very crucial issue of how much com¬ 
pulsion shouid be used. Under the 
1959 Mental Health Act, an alcoholic 
can be admitted for treatment to a 
hospital and detained there for up to 
28 days against his will. But the wonting 
party was loth to suggest foitible 
detention. The general experience of 
Giles House and Rathcoole House is 
that alcoholics, once they are suitably 
motivated, comply with the rules with¬ 
out giving much trouble. 

Student unions _ 

Be charitable 

The Government has just been 
presented with a rare opportunity to 
mount a simultaneous defence of both 
the status quo (thus maintaining that 
good old Tory philosophy) and the 
student side of an argument (thus 
oiling the wheels of the present 
student grant negotiations). The 
students’ union at the Kingston-upbn- 
ThameSs Polytechnic, in the course of 
a wrangle with its local education 
authority over a whacking increase it 
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Thatcher has a point or two 


wished to make in its subscription fee, 
had pushed that authority into the 
interesting discovery that there was 
no legal obligation for it to pay up 
for students’ subscriptions at all. 

For many years education authorities 
have disgorged tfiese subscriptions, in 
addition to the tuition ft'es for higher 
education, direct to the university or 
college. After some enterprising students 
had tried to squeeze a membership fee 
for two organisations out of their 
authority, on the ground that member¬ 
ship of both was compulsory, the 
Labour government last year amended 
the law so that the fee was payable for 
only one association, and only where 
membership was made obligatory by 
the “ instrument regulating the conduct 
of the establishment.*’ At Kingston, the 
authority then worked out that this 
excluded the union at its polytechnic ; 
it also excludes almost every college 
or university union in the country. 
Worse still, where local education 
authorities do not have to pay up they 
have been acting illegally in doing 
so. 3 'he councillors of Kingston were 
more than somewhat exercised by the 
prospect of the money they have paid 
out this year being surchargable upon 
them personally. 

Before Kingston had a chance to 
rattle every other authority in the 
countr)' with this information, the 
secretary' of state stepped into the 
breach to assure Kingston’s MP and 
F^arliament on Monday that she would 
provide whatever new phrases were 
needed to be put into the law to require 
education authorities to go on paying 
subscriptions. But the financing of 
students’ unions is not exactly an 
uncontentious matter ; Mrs Thatcher 
herself ordered an inquiry' into the 
subject in December. Student unions 
have used their funds to finance the 
Black Panthers and the anti-Springbok 
demonstrators, and one attempted to 
contribute to the campaign against the 
Industrial Relations Bill (that was 
stopped by aW injunction brought by 
two students). ‘ All this activity casts 
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doubt on the charitable status— 3 , spill¬ 
over from the universities’ charitable 
status—of many unions, not to mention 
their use of public funds. On the other 
hand, as a survey of unions by the 
Times Educational Supplement showed, 
the unions do have other sources of 
revenue; at Iviverpool the education 
authority suhscriptions apparently 
account for only £100,000 out of a 
total income of £250,000. It is too 
easy to claim that the unions are 
misusing public money. 

But it is now clear that Mrs 
Thatcher's inquiry will be expected to 
jiroduce a new deal for the authorities 
in time for the 1972-73 academic year. 
File obvious solution would seem to be 
to make meTnl)ership voluntary ; how¬ 
ever, at some universities this would 
throw the whole catering arrangements 
into chaos. But many students’ unions 
clearly have too much unfettered 
power, controlling their university 
societies through the grants they hand 
out to them, running their university 
newspapers, and monopolising student 
representation on university committees. 

Women’s lib 

Marching as to 
war _ 

Unwitting males strolling through 
Trafalgar Square on Saturday should 
beware. Hundreds of militant sisters 
have spent this week preparing for 
what will be the biggest demo yet by 
the embryonic British Women’s Libera¬ 
tion Movement. On Saturday they hope 
to sink their many glaring ideological 
difTercnces and march in support of 
four agreed campaigns: equal pay with 
men for work of equal value ; equal 
educational and job opportunities ; 
free contraception and abortion on 
demand, and free 24-hour nurseries. 
They will carry banners (they have 
made 1,000 of thorn), gay balloons pro¬ 
claiming “ Women Unite ” and a good 
many children from Hyde Park Corner 
to the rally in Trafalgar Square. 

The optimistic members of the ad 
hoc committee organising the march 
estimate that, including their northern 
sisters who will march concurrently in 
Liverpool, some 4,000 women could be 
showing solidarity. That seems highly 
unlikely. However, since the three-day 
talk-in at Oxford last March, where 
over 500 women turned up, the< move¬ 
ment has snowballed dramatically and 
there are now around 100 groups meet¬ 
ing weekly. Most consist of about 20 
women of ages ranging usually from 
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20 to 35, who either are neigl:^bour&, 
fellow students, or share a profesaioa 
(there is a Women In Media ^up), 
or a political belief (such as the 
Socialist Women’s group). Although 
there is now a national co-ordinating 
committee, which publishes a news¬ 
letter, Women*s Struggle, the move¬ 
ment insists that its real strength is at 
the grass roots. 

We may not yet have a Society for 
Cutting up Men (SCUM for short), 
but women’s lib is still frequently dis¬ 
counted—with some justification—as ah 
American import appealing to a tiny 
minority of introverted, frustrated 
middle-class housewivQ^ or raving trots 
and maoists. What, for instance, do 
the Liberation Workshop meetings, with 
their “ consciousness analysis ” and 
discussion of sexual “ hang-ups ” a la 
Germaine Greer, have to do with the 
majority of working women who do 
often suffer genuine discrimination ^ 
Th(‘re are, however, some largely left- 
wing group.s, with no transatlantic 
connections, which arose out of the 
women’s strike at Ford in the summei 
of 1968, and groups of professional 
women, who do actually do some down- 
to-earth work for the cause. 

Leonora Lloyd, one of the march 
organisers, from the Women's Socialist 
group, is suspicious of reformists. She 
sees the movement as “ part of the 
hrft ” and a natural consequence of 
women becoming more political. She 
and her sisters liold meetings in fac¬ 
tories and distribute leaflets to educate 
women in their rights and in the 
advantages of organising themselves to 
improve conditions ; only about one- 
quarter of working women, as opposed 
to about three-quarters of working men, 
belong to a trade union. Now they arc 
conducting a campaign to tell women 
in industry how exactly the Industrial 
Relations Bill could affect them. 

So far their most publicised campaign 
has been in support of the night 
cleaners, who at present average £12.50 
for a 40-hour week, are largely 
non-unionised and, by nature of their 
jobs, isolated. Many work nights to 
avoid the babysitting problem : hence 
the demand for free nurseries, though 
round-the-clock service is pushing it a 
bit. May Hobbs, leader of the rebellious 
cleaners, will be among the speakers at 
the rally. It already looks, though, as 
if more tedious elements may get the 
upper hand and* divert the marchers 
from their original plan to petition at 
Downing Street and instead will lay 
seige on the Bunny Club, which they 
regard as a bastion of female slavery. 
Most of them are unlikely to make 
Bunnies themselves. 
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Want to hide 100 Grizzly Bears? 


They can stay grizzly; we don't want 
denizens of the wild growling and 
padding around our nice clean 
factories. But if you've machinery 
that purrs in a civilised way, or well- 
behaved plant under enterprising 
control, our Standard Factories 
offer the ideal accommodation. 

We have 200,000 square feet of 
Standard Factories READY NOW 
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TL the kind 

YOU GET FROM 

SANWA BANK 

-Head Office: Fushimr machi. HigashMtu. Oeatta 
Cable Add, SANWABANK OSAKA 
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All right, we're neighbours. 
But who'll mend the fence ? 


Tenacity,*say the Israelis, has brought 
peace to their fingertips. The same 
tenacity, or stubbornness, could yet 
prevent it from being grasped. The 
Israeli contention is that, by holding 
out for a peace treaity, they got Presi¬ 
dent Sadat to promise one ; by holding 
out now for a new frontier between 
Egypt and Israel, they may get this 
too. They may be overplaying a good 
liand. 

A deadline of sorts comes on Sunday, 
when the latest extension to the Egyp¬ 
tian-! sraeli ceasefire expires. President 
Sadat has set these deadline^g so often 
that they have stopped being taken very 
seriously ; it is generally assumed that 
he will again be helped off the hook. 
Even so, the drift will be back to war 
if the Egyptians decide that they have 
made their peace bid, and nothing has 
come of it, and that is that. They have 
demonstrated that they are at last pre¬ 
pared to take the psychological jump 
of accepting Israel as a j>ermanent 
neighbour. Their condition is Israel’s 
complete withdrawal from Egyptian 
territory and from the Gaza strip which 
Egypt controlled from 1949 to 1967. 

The Israelis do not accept this condi¬ 
tion. And negotiations, as envisaged by 
the Israel'its, do not include proposals 
for the obvious compromise : inter- 
liation'all peacekeeping and guarantees. 
The Israeli jx>si'tion, now as always, 
is that there is no alternative to Israel’s 
own presence in the Gaza strip and at 
Sharm el Sheikh with a land link to the 
Negev. Attempts by America, Russia, 
France and Britain , to devtise .alterna¬ 
tive arrangemenits arc received with 
’uspioion and dismay. 

The Egyptians have agreed to a 
permanent interrraltional force at 
Sharm el Sheikh and have indicated 
that they will accept any arrangement 
for the Gaza strip short of continued 
IsraelH occupation. The line usually 



You've got to stay poker-faced 


argued in Cairo is that Gaza, with its 
Palestinian population, should eventu¬ 
ally come under either Jordanian or 
Palestinian sovereignty with interna¬ 
tional control of some undefined sort 
during the transition period. The tran¬ 
sition could well l>c long and the 
international community could find 
itself stuck with a dangerous and 
unrewarding task which it has not got 
the resources to fulfil. There is no easy 
answer to Gaza’s crowded refugee 
camps and no answer at all unless the 
whole Palestinian question is tackled 
squarely. But what tends to be for¬ 
gotten is that Egypt, no less than 
Israel, sees Gaza as the springboard for 
aggression against itself. 

An international force at Sharm el 
Sheikh to guarantee Israel’s free use of 
it's southern port of Eilat should, in 
theory, present fewer problems than the 
supervision of the Gaza strip. Nobody 
is thinking of the flimsy affair that, as 
Mrs Golda Meir reiterates, proved 
worthieiss in the past. There is hesdita- 


tion over the risks uivolyed 
coutaijned fighting units fnztn 
and Russia (if, indeed, 
power is prepared to its. 

men) .but these reservatoona . do^ 
apply to the British or the French. It 
is arguable, if it helps to thi 

conc^t watertight, that America and 
Russia nmight contribute senior officers 
to the force but leave its teeth to 
others. On this basis it might also be 
useful to explore both Israel’s and 
Egypt’s reaction to the inclusion of 
Israelis and Egyptians: the IsraeUs 
might unimpressed and the Egyp¬ 
tians might not wear it but nobody, as 
yet, can be sure. 

This is the Mint. The Israelis reject 
the concept of international guarantees 
and a peacekeeping force except as 
optional extras after new borders and 
a peace treaty have been negotiated. 
But they have not, as yet, been pre¬ 
sented with the shape of that inter¬ 
national force. It is time that they 
were. 

The Gulf _. 

It's up to them 

Sir Alec Douglas-Home told the Com¬ 
mons on Monday that the Conserva;- 
tive Government had decided to stick 
to Labour’s plan to leave the Persian 
Gulf by the end of this year, without 
actually mentioning a withdrawal ol 
British troops. But although the 
Foreign Secretary dressed up his state- ^ 
ment to appease some of his party’s 
backbenchers, his message was clear 
enough. The treaties which give 
Bahrain, Qatar and the seven Trucial 
states protected status, and make 
Britain responsible for their defence 
and foreign policy, will be terminated 
before the end of the year. This means 
that British troops will be withdrawn. 
What will happen afterwards depends 
on the sheikhs. 

The British Government, supported 
by Iran, Saudi Arabia and other Arab 
states, is urging them to get their 
proposed federation, the Union of 
Arab Emirates, off the ground. If it it. 
formed, Britain will offer the union 
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Shatl we take shelter in the same tent ? 

a treaty of friendship allowing for con¬ 
sultations in time of need, but con¬ 
taining no military commitments. The 
union would be offered the Trucial 
Oman Scouts, with their British 
officers, and men to lead and train the 
union’s own forces. And it would also 
l>e offered “ elements of British forces ” 
to be posted in liaison and training 
roles, and British army and air force 
units might undertake regular training 
exercises. 

The danger in this kind of arrange¬ 
ment is that it might serve as a pretext 
—and a target—for internal subver¬ 
sion, without providing the means to 
counter that. There is no means of 
telling whether British units on train¬ 
ing visits would attract this sort of 
attention. The idea is presumably to 
keep the profile low, in the current 
jargon ; it remains to be seen whether 
this can be done successfully. 

But the rulers have a long way to go 
in a short time if there is to be a union 
for Britain to help. The main sticking 
point is Bahrain’s insistence that the 
union’s constitution should give each 
state representation in the union’s 
council proportionate to the size of 
its population. Bahrain would then 
virtually dominate the union. The 
other states, and Qatar in particular, 
jib at this prospect. The best hope is 
that Bahrain will pull out quickly and 
go it alone as an independent state, 
leaving the others to work out some 
form of federation for themselves. 
Without Bahrain, the union would lose 
a pool of skilled labour but would still 
have the money to employ Arabs from 
other places to help run its affairs. 

Another stumbling-block for the 
union is the Shah of Iran’s threat to 
refuse to recxMpiise it unless he gets the 
islands of AW Musa and the Tumbs. 
Iranian forcmWill dominate the Gulf 


after the British withdrawal, and the 
Trucial rulers are as reluctant to incur 
the Shah’s wrath as they are to appear 
traitors in Arab eyes by letting him 
have the islands. They would probably 
accept a compromise arrangement 
which would allow Iran to station 
troops on the islands without prejudice 
to the question of ultimate sovereignty. 
It is not yet clear whether the Shah 
would settle for that. 

King Faisal of Saudi Arabia now 
seems more ready than he was to 
accept a plebiscite in Buraimi to deter¬ 
mine whether it should belong to him 
or to Abu Dhabi. The result would be 
a foregone conclusion in favour of Abu 
Dhabi, but Faisal will not give up his 
claim to a wide corridor through Abu 
Dhabian territory to the sea. This 
dispute should at least make Sheikh 
Zayed of Abu Dhabi keener on the idea 
of federation. He may feel in need of 
allies. 

The next few months will show 
whether the British Government’s 
decision to pull out from the Gulf will 
spur the rulers to co-operate with each 
other. If they refuse, Sir Alec has 
indicated that he may have to revise 
his ideas. But he gave no hint that 
Britain is prepared to allow the states 
to enjoy their protected status after the 
end of 1971. 

Britain and Europe _ 

Climbing above 
the snow line 

France and Britaan this week found 
themselves agreeing on one major point 
in the increasingly tough negotiations 
to get Britain into the common market. 
It is that both countdies are ready to 
risk failure in Brussek rather than 
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go home wiMi an agreement 
might prove pohtieally indefenabli^ inr' 
Paris or London.' Mr Heath told 
a group of his pro-market Tory back¬ 
benchers on Monday that they should 
understand the un-British notion that 
little progress is ever made in the Euro¬ 
pean community except by way of 
monumental, and often long-lasting, 
crises. For Mr Heath to be talking 
freely at this stage of “ process by 
deadlock ” is an encouraging sign that 
on the sdt)ject of Europe at least he has 
not lost the patience that he learned 
ia Brussels back in 1962. 

Mr Heath’s words also show that he 
is ready to Stand firm^uritil a negotia¬ 
ting showdown is reached on the British 
suggestions for slow'ly phiaising in the 
community system of budgetary 
financing. M. Pompiidou has dismissed 
Britain’s opening offer to pay 3 per 
cent of the cormnunfity budget in 1973 
as derisory, and its final transitional 
figure of 16 per cent as too far below 
the 25 per cent or so rt will have to 
pay anyway wthen the transitional 
period is over in 1978 or 1981. 
The French president has let it be 
known that he will happily modify 
France’s own rather steep demands 
once Biritain shows its good faith by 
coming up with a more realistic offer. 

'Fhis negotiating gulf lias the 
makings of just the sort of deadlock 
which Mr Heath is preparing Tpry 
fainthearts to expect. That France and 
its five partners in the common market 
almost relish the prospect of such a 
deadlock emerged from the tactics dis¬ 
played in Brussels this week by France’s 
foreign minister, M. Maurice 
Schumann, who is the official chairman 
and spokesman of the Six’s point of 
view until the end of June. 

Under M. Schumann’s chairmanship 
on Monday and Tuesday the Six more 
c»' less suspended the attempt to reach 
agreement among themselves over a 
counter-offer to Britain on the finance 
issue. Belgium, Holland and Luxem¬ 
burg have all pout up finance schemes 
nearer the British than the French way 
of thinking. France’s reaction has been 
to whip its partners into Mne by drop¬ 
ping the subject altogether until either 
Britain makes a new offer or the 
five agree to sp>eak with only one voice. 
Chastened, the Six accepted a common 
line on whait to offer Brittain on the 
five-year transitiqji to Europe’s high 
farm price levels, and came close to 
agreement on what to offer the Com¬ 
monwealth sugar producers who stand 
to lose their guaranteed market in 
Britain. 

To make France’s point even plainer, 


The price cf peace and quiet 


Trhmpk ToMo» nvSn MnmmWt 


Every year a bit of peace and quiet becomes a 
bit harder to get. Especially on the roads. 

So^ when designing the new Toledo, 
Triumph decided to keep it as quiet as they 
could for the price. 

The Toledo’s specially designed engine 
mounting and new divided prop shaft are part 
of this noise-abatement plan. As are the hy¬ 
draulic clutch (less noisy than the cable type) 
and the all-synchro gepbox with needle roll¬ 
ers (quieter, more efficient than bushes). 

Its 1300 engine is itself a very quiet fea¬ 
ture. The only chatter you hear comes from 
your passengers. And even the doors close with 
amutedcluj^. - 


The Toledo gives four of you plenty of 
room to enjoy its smooth performance on gen¬ 
erously proportioned and comfortable seats. 

A real longshanks can be happy behind 
the wheel all day. And there’s no strain 
in using the controls, little more than finger- 
flexing is needed. 

Among the Toledo’s many other make- 
you-comfortable features are: Full carpeting, 
recessed door handles, arm rests, coat hooks, 
easy to understand heating and ventilating con¬ 
trols, anti-theft column lock. 

And seat belts, available from Triumph 
dealers, incorporate a central plug-in box to 
avoid the usual tangling. 


Suspension is independent at the tmii, 
with a new, 4-link 'live axle’ system at the rear. 

And though the Toledo aims to give you 
a quiet life, it isn’t asleep. 0-50 takes 12*5 sec¬ 
onds. 40-60, in top, takes 23-5 seconds. 

The Triumph price m peace and qukt 
is £925*32, ex-works induding purduuie tax. 

Triumph Motor Co. Limited, Coy^Hry. 
Telephone: 020 3 - 755 ^ * • 
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The made-to 

Most airlines buy their planes off-the-peg.They look at what's 
being built, and buy what comes closest to their needs. Add a 
bit here, take off a bit there—and you're in business. 

BEA decided that wasn't good enough for Europe's number 
one airline. We wanted the planes to fit our passengers and 
suit our requirements—not vice versa. 

So first we asked people what they wanted in a plane. 
We asked you, the passengers. We asked pilots, and 
stewardesses, and ehgineers. 

We took into consideration European conditions-airfield 



plane. 

facilities; length of flight; climatic variations. Then we went to Hawker Siddele 
showed them what we wanted. And they built it.With engines by—of course— 

Result—theTrident fleet. Built for Europe's number one airline. Our exclusive 
team of made-to-measure passenger jets.Trident One—for short-haul; medium 
density routes.TridentTwo—for the longer runs. And completing Europe's most up- 
to-date fleet;TridentThree—for short-haul high density routes. 

That's theTrident team. Guaranteeing you a fasten 
smoother; quieter flight than any other plane in European 
service.Tailor-madeforBEA—for Europe—and for you. 4 • e 

Tryone on sometime—and see how well it fits. NO. I 111 EUfOpO 









'Communication has always been significant 
in attaining the mastery of self and 
nature-through knowtedge-for one 
cannot master the unknown. In my collage 
I have depicted the struggle of Member 
India to overcome all obstacles to knowlec^ge 
and ultimately free her children from 
spiritual and natural bondage." 

INDIAN ARTIST SATISH GLURAL 

Kyou need advanced leleplione emdianges 
or technical help in setting up afactoryto 
produce such ^uipment^come to ITI. 

Ihe Indian leleplione Industries dk^fbr 
production of mtaconta crossbar 
^uipment at Bangalore^ and for rachanges 
in Madras^ Bombay and New Delhi 


in Indio and 126 other countrlee. ITT providet products end services 
ranging from home television sets to computer*basad. electronic telephone systems 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation European Headquarters, 
ITT Europe Inc . Boulevard da I'Empereur 11. B-1000 Brussels. Belgium 
Principal ITT teieeommunications aruJ eieoUonlos companies in the UK are. ITT KB. 
Standard Telecommunication LaboratOnesi ITT Sernic o nductors. iTT Creed; and 


ITT 






M. Sobunmnn said; in' a speaoh tKac 
Fmnce vm quke pnpaml to aee the 
ftail over' the issue of finance, 
even though it does ndt wish them t 6 . 
Bri^n would have to come w with a 
new offer to show that it reany means 
to play according to the community 
finance rules, which are central to 
France’s interests in the common 
marieet. Both sides seem to be preparing 
themselves for the sort of public, kute- 
rfighft showdown which newspaper 
readers in ithe Six have grown used to 
over the years. Mr Heath would like 
thiis to happen during the summer. 
Most of the Six are Imppy to see it 
happen then or ialter despite the 
dangers (at last acknowledged by M. 
Schumann) that this holds in the brittle 
state of British public opinion. 

In such a showdown, Briitaiin’s finan¬ 
cial contnibution would be only one 
issue. The polildical haggling would be 
over a complete “ entry package ” 
which would certainly include transi¬ 
tional arrangemer>ts for New Zealand, 
and probably British undertakings on 
the future role of sterling. And boith 
sides would also be concerned with the 
farm of words that would have to be 
adopted to reassure the United States 
and Canada that Briitain wil] not 
immediately stop buying north Ameri¬ 
can grain as a result of gwring prefer¬ 
ence to community producers. Each 
side looks ready to face a crisis. “To 
get over the mountain,” as a German 
negotiator saiid last week, “ we ^hall 
have to approach it.” 

Italy _ 

Three wheels on 
the wagon 

FROM OUR ROME C0RRBSP0N0EN<T 

The Republican party walked out of 
Italy’s ruling coalition last weekend. 
That means that Signor Emilio 
Colombo, the prime minister, has lost 
his minister for justice, Si^or Oronzo 
Reale, two under-secretaries, and the 
support of the party’s nine deputies— 
although the Republicans say they will 
continue to back the centre-left 
government on major issues. Before 
naming a successor to the outgoing 
minister of justice, Signor Colombo will 
ask for a vote of confidence from both 
chambers. The Republicans will vote 
for the government. 

The Republicans’ leader, Signor La 
Malfa> explained their withdrawal on 
the ground that several fundamental 
reforms now before parliament, and in 
particular the fiscal reform, have Suf¬ 
fered 80 many alterations at the hands 





Reale checks they got his noine right 


of pressure groups that they have lost 
their original purpose. He accused the 
Socialists and the Christian Democrats 
of yielding to pressure from the trade 
unions, from local authorities and from 
other groups whose interests are 
affected by the reforms. 

The Republicans insist that the last 
thing they want is a government crisis, 
and that no alternative to the present 
coalition is feasible. But their action 
does not make life easy for the prime 
minister. Without the Republicans in 
government, it becomes more difficult 
to keep the Socialists and Social 
Democrats in the same team. The two 
parties are at loggerheads on almost 
every issue, from foreign policy to how 
to cope with the extreme rigpht. Now 
they are rivals for the succession to 
the ministry of justice. 

The Socialists claim this office for 
the deputy prime minister, Signor de 
Martino. The Social Democrats want it 
for Signor Lupis, now ambassador to 
the United Nations. Neither party will 
accept a Christian Democrat for this 
post, which has assumed considerable 
importance in view of the negotiations 
going on between Italy and the Vatican 
for a revision of the Concordat. Italy 
is represented by the foreign minister 
and the minister of justice. 

Rivalry over this appointment is only 
one of the arising from the 

exit of the Republicans. The Socialists 
interpret the walk-out as an attempt 
to force the government to move far¬ 
ther right. They are preparing to resist 
any such move. They believe that a 
centre-left coalition must stay “ open ” 
—^^^ 4 uch seems to mean that it must 
lend a receptive ear to the views of the 
unions and enlist the suppM of the 
Communist party. The Sobial Demo¬ 
crats say that in no birdimstanoes will 
they tolerate a, swing to the left. 
Signor .Colombo .will have his work 
cut out to prevetli his ^ troika front 
falling apart. 





Messmeri^ed :'fi> Y 

■■■■I.. ■ ■■ , I p „ 11 ^ 17 II , 

President Pomj^ldoU thrbWtt a com 
cession to the njglxt^ingers el 
and for the time , being thev;ate 
again. Even ^nce October,' when 
M. Chaban-Delmas was given the 
largest vote of apprbval a French 
^emment has received in parli^ent 
mis century (382 votes to Sg), tWb 
principal dangers have faced M. Poto* 
pidbu and his prime minister. The first 
has been that the overwhelming 
majority enjoyed by the governing 
UDR woiild generaite a feeling of 
smug inertia. The second is that, within, 
the safety of their numerical 
superiority, the dispute between the 
hardline gaullists and the more liberal 
wing of the party would develop into 
open war. The old gaullist faithfuls 
resent the presence of a relatively 
liberal-minded prime minister. But 
what outraged them most was the fact 
that he included four men in his 
government who do not belong to the 
gaullist party. 

It has not been easy for M, Pompi¬ 
dou to hold the balance between the 
two factions. M. Vendroux, General 
de Gaulle’s brother-in-law, and 
M. Fouchet, a former minister of 
education, resigned from the party last 
month in protest when the local 
gaullists in Lyons allied themselves 
with M. Soustcllc for the municipal 
elections at the end of next week. Then 
the secretary-general of the gaullist 
party, M. Tomasini, attacked the 
administration of the state television 
network for highlighting only the 
“ negative aspects of French society ” ; 
the prime minister, added M. Tomasini, 

“ does not agree with me.” 

M. Pompidou has now found a 
bandage to patch up the wounds. He 
has appointed M. Messmer to the 
vacant post of minister of overseas ter¬ 
ritories in place of M. Henri Rcy, Who 
moves to the remote calxn oL. the 
constitutional court. M. Messmer 
minister of. defence under General de 
Gaulle, and is the leader of the 
parliamentary group known. as 
Presence et Action du GaulHsme, 

M. Messmer put the party's 
dilemma neatly when he said after his 
appointment that he was convinced 
that nobody could go back on, the 
policy of liberalisation—but implied 
that a gesture was needed from tixue to 
time to reassure the conservatives 
in the party. The gesture has been 
made. But old grudges die hard. 
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You can't lead 
from behind 

I !■ . ■ I ■! ' ■■ ' ■ — 

Mr Per Borten, whose coalition govern- 
ment in Norway resigned on Tuesday, 
hat extracted himseiltf fixxrn an impo^ 
sible situattion by pufttiing his foot in his 
mouth. The inunediate ^use of his 

! [Ovcminent’s fall was his admission 
after an earlier denial) of respons¬ 
ibility for a disclosure of confidential 
conversations in Brussels about 
Norway’s application for membership 
of the common market. 

But it had long been common know¬ 
ledge that the prime minister and his 
Centre party were less keen about 
joining the Six than their coalition 
partners, the Conservatives, Liberals 
and Christian People’s party—^and less 
keen than the Labour party, which 
has formed the opposition since 1965. 
Like the Duke of Plaza Toro, Mr 
Borten led his regiment from behind. 
He was unhappily presiding over a 
policy which his own party disliked, 
while its partners grew impatient with 
his foot-dragging tactics and the 
coalition’s embarrassment heartened 
Labour—^which had nearly regained 
power in the 1969 eleotion, when it 
won 74 of the Storting’s 150 seats. 

If No(rway’s constitution allowed for 
parliamentary dissolutions, there would 
now be elections in which Mr Trygve 
Bratteli would lead Labour to almost 
certain victory. But there can be no 
elections until the Storting’s four-year 
term ends in September, 1973. Unless 
the pro-European parties form some 
kind of “ grand coalition ” to see 
Norway through the negotiations in 
Brussels, those negotiations will presum¬ 
ably have to be handled by a minority 
government. Either a Labour or a 
right-wing government should be able 
to count on considerable opposition 
support on the common market issue. 
But it would need all the support it 
could get, for the constitution requires 
a <hree- 4 o-one miajorilty 4 n the Storting 
for acceptance of an international com¬ 
mitment like the Treaty of Rome. The 
20 Centre party members could not 
make up a “blocking quarter” by 
themselves, but some of the 14 
Christian People’s party and 13 Liberal 
members might help them to do so. 

Norway, like Denmark, will join tfw* 
Six only if Britain does, and will be 
painfidly placed if the enlarged 
common market does not reach a 
satisfactory settlement with Sweden ; 
the rapid ilcpanslon of Norwegian 


industry has largely been basad on tha 
making of components for Swedish 
products. And Nonvay has two very 
special jHoblems of its own : its highly 
uneconomic and massively subsidised 
hill farming sector, and its highly 
efficient fishermen, who^ catch, mainly 
in their own coastal waters, exceeds 
that of all the Six put together. 

It may fairly be argued <that an 
enlarged Europ^ community would 
not, in the event, wish to depopulate 
Norway’s hill farms and coastal villa^ 
by rigidly imposing agricultural policies 
and free-for-all fishing rules that took 
no account of local conditions in the 
bleak north. But in the absence of any 
grantees to that effect, the lively 
fears of Norway’s hill farmers and 
fishermen will continue to influence the 
Centre and to some extent the Chris¬ 
tian and Liberal parties. 

Russia’s Jews _ 

The roads to 
Jerusalem _ 

FBOM A SPBCHAL oorrbspondent 

Time alone will tell whether the World 
Conference of Jewish Communities on 
Soviet Jewry, held in Brussels on Feb¬ 
ruary 23rd-25th, will bring about 
any change in the plight of Russia’s 
3 million or so Jewish citizens. But 
there is no doubt that whatever suc¬ 
cesses it has scored so far are due 
principally to the frenzied reactions of 
the Soviet propaganda machine. The 
Russian authorities have never learnt 
the value of speaking softly while carry- 



Ifs good to bo homo 


Eoommn habou 6^^ tgyiT 

mg' a big stick* They say^ that tht 
conference was qmnsoi^ and organs' 
ised by the Israelis and their ziotiist 
aUi^ which is basically tfue. Yet if 
zionism-^the determination to live, in 
a Jewish state—^has now become the 
dominant ideology of the most militant 
and vocal segment of Soviet Jewry, 
the . Russian authorises, past and 
present, have only themselves to blame. 

There have always been Zionists in 
Russia, but 50, 40 or even 30 y^ars, 
ago many Jews could still hope to 
combine a sefnse of national identity 
with loyalty to the communist regime. 
Hebrew culture had been banned in 
the early 1920s as a manifestation 6f 
“ bourgeois chauvinism ” and 
“ clericalism,” but for a time Soviet 
Jews were permitted to develop a splen¬ 
did literature as well as a network of 
schools, theatres, newspapers, research 
institutions and other cultural and 
communal activities in the Yiddish 
language—as long as they conformed 
to the doctrine of ” socialist realism 
and the notorious formula, “national 
in form and socialist in content.” 

Yet, as Professor Samuel Etinger, of 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
showed in the paper he delivered at 
the Brussels conference, all these activi¬ 
ties were rooted in Jewish traditional 
culture, whose every manifestation, 
however “ progressive,” was viewed 
with intense suspicion by Soviet official¬ 
dom. The efforts made in the early 
and middle 1930s to strip Yiddish 
culture of any meaningful Jewish con¬ 
tent eventually led to the almost total 
extinction of Jewish ethnic, cultural 
a!nd religious expression. 

In the 1940s this policy was super¬ 
seded by Stalin’s Slavophile nationalism 
and capped, as the decade came to an 
end, by an open anti-semitic campaira, 
dismissals, expulsions, and then whme- 
sale arrests and executions. The Jews 
were no longer aliens—they were all 
viewed as potential enemies. These 
developments might have led to even 
more massive repressions but for 
Spin’s dealtih in 1953. 

Under his successors', although Soviet 
Jews were no longer threatened with 
phyrical extinction, discrimination in 
education and employment actually 
increased. So did the exploitation of 
old prejudices foi^ new political ends and 
the proliferation, specially after the 
1967 Arab-Israeli war, of anti-semitic 
tracts, novels and articles portraying 
Judaism and ^ioniam as bloodthirsty 
ctebds bent on world donflnaition. Some 
Yiddish cultural facilities were 
to re6peii, 'biit the Soviet authoritid 
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THE COMMBRGIAL BAN;|C OF, Kiy^Atr S.A.K 
STATEMENT <QF CONDITION AS}aT 31^ DECeMBEn 1070 


LIABILITIES 

Capital Authorised and Paid Up 280,000 
Shares at KD.7.500 each fully paid ... 

Statutory Reserve 500,065 . 

General Reserve 2,2244136 . 

Profit and Loss Account. 


(KD.== £1.166 = $2.80) 

KuwaiV I ..,v ASSETS 


Kuwqiti 

Dinars 


2,100,000 

2.725,000 

60,854 


Cash and Balances v^ith Bankers 
Money at Call and Short Notice... 
Negotiable Certificates of Deposit 
Quoted Investments at Market Value;— 
Foreign Government Securities 311,218 


Kuwaiti 

Dinars 

6.002,321 

19,268,185 

7,425,600 



4,885,854 

Other Securities . 1.928,105 2,239,323 

Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 
including Contingencies . 

108.396,315 

Deposits with Banks and Industrial 
Bankers. 

49.376,163 

Dividend - Provision for Proposed -1 
Payment... ' ■... 

” 378,000 

Loan guacapteed by the Kuwait 
GovefntnW *. . 

2,600,000 

Directors' Fees - Provisiori for Proposed 
Paymentn. ... i..^, ' ... 

:' 22,800 

Advances to Customers, Bills 

Discounted and Other Accounts 

25,315,817 

Liability on Confirmed CfedTts,;. ' 
Guarantees and Othei'ObtigkiOns 
as per Contra . 

14,689,507 

Unquoted Investments at Cost.> 

Bank Property at Cost less amounts 
■' written off . 

■ . ■ 370,378 

1,085.182 



Customer? Liability on Cohfirmed 
Credits. Guarantees and Other 
Obligalions as per Contra 

'.'if'' 

14,689,507 


KD.T^8,372,476 


KD.128,372,476 


PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT FO^t TH^ TEAR ENDjEJ^aNst DECE 6 ABER, 1976 


ProfiLlpr the year ended 31 st December, 
1 Sl^ af^r charging al) expenses and 
rtiak^Vapsfers to provide for 
.! Cphting^ncies and deprmation of 

'■'assets ' ■.: 

Bala.nce.btdug^it forward from previous 
yaar-^. . 


KuwpPti 

Dinars/ 


930,137 

56,517 


Trapsferrd^ to Statutory Reserve 
Transferred tdGieneraFReserve 

Dividend r- Provision for proposed 
paymen^df 18% (KD.1.360 per share) 

Directors'F^-PlQVlsidn for 
"propofedpayrtient^'... ■ 
Balance Carried Forward. 


986,654 I ; . 

CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHKlUt THE WORLD 

% 

J^For your business banking enquiries in Kuwait ask your Bankers to consult 

THE doMMER^IAD BANK pl^ KUWAIT S.A.K. 

telegraphic address BANKTUARI telephone number 24141,1Q tines p.o. box 2861 KUWAIT 


Kt/wmi : 
Dinara^ 

93,01.4:' 

431.986 

378.000 

; 22*800 
60,854 

986,654 


contiititied: tor that any form of 
Jewish'v^tionalism must be anti-Soviet: 

Small 'wonder that an increasing 
number of Jews who had either held 
on to their Jewish identity or redis¬ 
covered it during their bitter and dis¬ 
illusioning experiences have’been driven 
to embrace zionism. The growth of 
general dissidence in Soviet society, 
and the Kremlin’s loss of netve in the 
face of it, have only made the Jewish 
militants more determined to press on 
with their demands. Indeed* the positive 
affirmation Jewish nationalism now 
takes precedence over such negative 
factors as persecution and discrimina¬ 
tion. “ It is not the privations, the lack 
of opportunities, the indignities,” an 
architect who left Russia a month ago 
said at the Brussels conference, “I 
wanted to be a Jew ; Israel is my spiri¬ 
tual home ; th-a/t’s Wha(t kept me going.” 

The conference, while demanding an 
end to discrimination inside Russia, was 
far more vigorous in Upholding ithe 
slogan “ let my people go.” It thus 
echoed the views of the most nationally 
conscious and articulate members of 
Russia’s Jewifi^h community. The 
Brussels Declaration adopted at the end 
of the three-day session gave first place 
to the demand for recognition of “ the 
right of Jews who desire Jo return to 
their historic homeland in Israel,” and 
put in the second and third places the 
demands that Russia’s Jews should be 
enabled “ to exercise fully their right 
to live in accord with the Jewish cul¬ 
tural and religious heritage ” and that 
there should be “ an end to the defa¬ 
mation of the Jewish people and of 
Zionism.” 

I'he Soviet authorities, faced by the 
mounting fcmient among their Jewish 
subjects and by the sympathy their 
plight has aroused in (the western world, 
have three options. They can continue 
to combine a degree of intimida'tion 
with permission for the departure of the 
most noxious “ troublemakers.” They 
can underteike die Wl^esale ireprisaon 
of what tha6.j0ome to pe known 
“ Jewish liberatron jnpveirient.” Or 
can " permiit enu|[^ion. ^ 

second course, in opmitm of, 4 ]ta$t 
observers, js most 

as die events of the -paijit few moMHii: 
have shown, is virtually But 

can the auffiorides affora to the - 
gates for the ^^ooq Jewish families 
said ^ lutyeiliupfjlied m e!}j^^^"visas 7 . 

Tt^^,a4 * Moscow Jew who rpeeatly' | 
the Supreme Soviet build- 

were told by Alexij^er Dumin, 
Supreme Sbyiet’s vice-piresiderit,. that 
not' only Ihelr person^ applicalaoiis 
but “ the common problem of all Jews ” 
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desiring to ; leAve Ruiftia would*^ tbe 
'‘detid^ upon by March ist.” If Mm* 
tow should decide to get rid of the 
irritanDby setting aside Geological and 
strategic consideratians and permittiiig 
a mu^ larger number of the applicants 
to go'to Isjwl, this would be the most 
dramatic victory yet scored not only 
by Russia’s Jews but by the whole dissi¬ 
dent movement in the Soviet Union. 

Russia’s clients _ 

So many hands 
outstretched 

One of the most important things the 
Russians will have to take into account 
when their party congress meets on 
March 30th is the growing strain their 
foreign policy is imposing on their 
economy. Propping up their clients 
abroad lis proving a costly business. 

The Russians have recently had to 
come to the rescue of two ailing allies. 
First came Mongolia, which found 
itself in a serious economic crisis as a 
resute of a ifa'ilure in livestock breeding, 
the country’s most important source of 
income. Mr Tsedcnbal, Mongolia’s 
prime minister and party leader, 
appealed to Moscow for help. Mon¬ 
golia is strategically important because 
of its position between Russia and 
China ; it also happens to be the main 
source of meat supplies for Russia’s far 
eastern provinces. So Mongolia got 
credits and grants for an unknown but 
large amount. Then, last month, came 
Mr Gierek’s urgent plea from Poland 
for a large loan to help him lower food 
prices and thus avert a serious political 
crisis only two months after taking 
over from Mr Gomulka. There is 
speculation that Poland may have 
received the equivalent of $500 million. 

Of the other east European coui^Wes, 
Czechoslovakia received a loan‘'after 
the 1968. invasion, but,its size has been 
kept,a,j8ecret. It was probably less than 
the million .which Czechoslovakia 
ta...be Xo 

westehi coi^try'^pitdbably . 
- ; Wore the 



garia, too, is still very 
Russian peyioU^ as befits^ 

Euro^, tM fear it.wks iM 
that the ^Butgiriahs would ^ ^ _ 

aboue $385 nvillion as a ]dw 4 ntereift 
lo^ be^een 1971 and 1975. 

Outside Eurpi:^, Cuba continues to 
be costly. It is cfslirnated by western 
experts that it received, the equivaleht 
of $935 mi}lidjti of economic aid from 
Russia up to 1064. Since then Russia*^ 
annual bill' l^epihg (the.<$b^cl afloat 
has been in the region of $2<^ million 
a y^r. Russia covers, Cubans entire 
trade deficit. But NbiW is 

predictably proving, the grea^it!ai:^n 
on Soviet resources, Ip 0 j^totter'Jait 
year Russia and Nordi Vieljt^iri sigp^ 
a combined military and ecopopiic aid 
agreement which will cost Rus^a 
approximately $1,000 ihHlibn a year. 

Egypt is Russia’s most expensive 
client in the .Middle East. Economic 
aid between 1955 and 1970, including 
interest-free loans and the cost of 
equipmen't and experts, was estimated 
to have come to $750 million. Military 
aid rose sharply after the 1967 war 
with Israel, when Egypt’s armed forces' 
had to be completely re-equipped. It is 
thought that the cost of that' pro¬ 
gramme reached $2,000 million by the 
end of 1969. No figures are available 
for last year, which is thought to have 
been the costliest so far, with the 
installation of Sam missiles and'other 
sophisticated equipment. Nor is there 
anv figure attached to the combined 
military' and economic aid agreement 
that Egypt signed in Moscow in 
December. 

Russia’s total aid to client states 
could be running at the level of $1,600 
million a year. Assuming that Russian 
development aid has not fallen below 
the 1969 level, when it amounted to 
$483 million, this would mean that 
roughly three times as much is now 
going to these clients as to under¬ 
developed countries. It is a whopping 
burden for an economy that is in 
pretty feeble condition already. Small 
wonder if the Russians are looking 
around for ways of reducing it. 
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Jugpslaoia 

Dollars and dinars 

can be friends 

- < 1 ^ --- 

President Nixon wants to encourage 
American private investment in Jugo¬ 
slavia and Rumania. In his state-of- 
the-world message last week^ Mr Nixon 
said he was going to ask Congress to 
authorise government guarantees, for 
American firms planning to invest in 
those countries, of the kind that is 
already available for investors in 
developing countries. Congress is not 
likely to bridle at this. But guarantees 
by themselves might fail to persuade 
many American businessmen that it is 
worth taking the risk of putting money 
into a communist country, however 
independent of Moscow it might seem. 
If Jugoslavia and Rumania themselves 
were prepared to offer effective safe¬ 
guards and material incentives, some of 
the sceptics might be converted. 

Rumania is holding back for fear of 
offending the Russians, but Jugoslavia’s 
federal parliament is considering a num¬ 
ber of government proposals that might 
provide the necessary incentives. ’^Die 
most revolutionary of these proposals 
calls for full protection for the foreign 
partner in a joint venture with a 
Jugoslav firm from any later changes 
of the law that might work to his 
disadvantage. In other words, once the 
contract had been signed, the govern¬ 
ment would be legally bound not to 
alter it. 

The Jugoslav government has also 
proposed that foreign firms should l>e 
released from the irksome obligation to 
reinvest at least ao per cent of their 
net profits in Jugoslavia. This obliga¬ 
tion has been frequently criticised by 
Jugoslav economists as unfair and 
discriminatory. It seems that the penny 
has finally dropped. The government 
has also asked parliament to make it 
easier for a foreign firm to repatriate 
capital invested in Jugoslavia by 
providing additional sources of foreign 
exchange. 

At the same time Jugoslavia’s less 
developed republics are slashing the 
withholding tax imposed on the foreign 
firm’s share of the pjqfits from joint 
ventures. Montenegro!;;;;^ already cut 
it froni 35 to 14 per And to offset 
the increase in imports after 

January's d^alua&id^^;|5 government 
has lift^ all ratri^tra^r^n imports of 
equipment a^d raw materials for joint- 
venture firms. 

The old opponents of foreign invest¬ 
ment in Jugoslavia are keeping their 


heads down. One big reason for this is 
Jugoslavia’s crying need for capital to 
help to reduce unemployment and 
create new jobs for at least some of 
the million Jugoslavs who arc currently 
working in the west. The main question 
being asked in Belgrade is not ** Should 
we let the foreign capitalists in ? ” but 
“ Will they come ? ” Altogether 29 
foreign firms have come in since 1967 
and invested $65 million. The Italians 
have been the biggest investors, 
followed by the west Germans. A deal 
with a major British company is 
expected later this month. The 
Jugoslavs hope this is only the 
beginning. 

Laos 

When the steel 
shield buckles 

President Thieu kept the idea of a 
South Vietnamese strike into North 
Vietnam alive when he issued a warn- 
fng to the men in Hanoi on Wednesday. 
That may have been an attempt to dis¬ 
tract them verbally from the course 
of events in southern Laos ; or the 
prelude to the kind of operation that 
men like Vice-President Ky have been 
dreaming about. For the moment, it is 
what happens in Laos that matters. 
And the outcome of the South 
Vietnamese operation there is still in 
doubt. 

The North Vietnamese paper Nhan 
Dan claimed this week that the com¬ 
munists had managed to push back 
the South Vietnamese in Laos by 
neutralising their air power and 
armoured vehicles. It is certainly true 
that one thing that went wrong for 
General Lam’s task-force in Laos was 
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that the North Vietnamese proved 
have greater firepower than wai 
expected. Anti-airersdt gunners kept up 
a heavy barrage against the AmericiMi 
airborne su{:^rt (^ration, and the 
communists nelded Russian tanks (tl^ 
heavy T-548 as well as the lighter 
PT-ySs) against the 100 or so tanks 
that General Lam took with him. The 
South Vietnamese lost their mobility 
and the infantry’s “steel shield” 
buckled. 

One reason why the North Viet¬ 
namese found it possible to pick off 
isolated units at outposts like Hill 31, 
to the north of Route o, was that the 
South Vietnamese did not take 
sufficient precautions against armoured 
assault. The men of the 39th Ranger 
battalion, fighting a desperate battle 
against a communist regiment, had 
only hand-held anti-tank weapons that 
they were uncertain how to use. And 
South Vietnamese gunners had to 
match their 155 mm howitzers with a 
range of only 11 miles against; 
communist artillery that could outshoot 
them by a good six miles. This was 
|>erhaps the first time in the war that 
the communists could dispose, at 
least temporarily, of more effective 
weaponry. 

On Monday, the South Vietnamese 
abandoned Hotel 2, a firebase a few 
miles south of Route g. It was the 
fourth outpost lost to the North 
Vietnamese as they slowly pushed into 
the valley through which the highway 
runs, but no certain indication of 
which way the battle is going. The 
South Vietnamese have massed more 
than 10,000 reinforcements up around 
the border, and more Ranger units 
were flown into Laos early this week. 
At the same time, the Americans have 
stationed more tanks up around Khe 
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How to find a needle in a 
wild wet haj^ack* 


Day or night, any, weather is flying 
weather for the Westland Sea King. 

Because a Sea King is not just another 
flying machine. It is a system, comprising 
a powerful long-r^nge helicopter, with 
twin-eng|ihe safety^ built around some of 
the world’s most advanced avionics. These 
avionics have been developed specially for 
the jobs Sea King can do with such 
reliability and precision—search and 


rescue, anti-submarine warfare or 
minesweeping, for instance. 

Precision? Put Sea King into its 
completely automatic hover at 30 ft. Dial 
‘zero’ on the height-set control. The 
helicopter will descend until the tyres kiss 
the ground, but without compressing the 
landing gear—because to do so would 
mean going down to minus one foot. Such 
are Sea King standards. 


Now Norway has oho^n S^Xing, tbi 
product of Westl^fid 
Europe's most experienced constructor, 
will be in service with four countries. 


Westland 

WESTLAND HELICOPTERS LIMITED ENGLANI 




A COMPANY WITH A HEART OF GOLD 



Each year Nippon Kokan manufac¬ 
tures millions of tons of Japan's best 
steel and builds many of Japan's finest , 
ships. Tough steel and sturdy ships. 

And we have a heart of gold when it 
comes to our employees. At Nippon 
Kokan our employees and their fami¬ 
lies enjoy high level of fringe benefits 
and company assistance. These provide 
a warm measure of comfort and secu¬ 
rity that go a long way in making a 
happy employee. 


One example is the large modern 
gymnasium at our Fukuyama Steel 
Works. It has a special room for 
Japanese fencing. The huge main play¬ 
ing floor can accommodate two full 
basketball courts or four volleyball 
courts. Each of our two steelmaking 
complexes and four shipbuilding/repair 
yards have similar gymnasiums. 

Nippon Kokan employees are excep¬ 
tionally efficient employees because 
they are happy employees. 



HmS Offic*: OMffiMcM, Tokyo, Jopofi 

in Offfct: Mfrlow Moom, Uoyil’l Avonvo. London, E.C. 3, CnflMdlOOuoldorf Officf: Krtuzitruso 34, Domldoff, fiM OormonyOttior OfffcM In Hong Kong, Singtpore, Now York md Los Angelos 
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Ssttih, and last week a Defence Depart¬ 
ment spokesman (indicated that small 
American units would be used in 
Laos to rescue pilots and helicopter 
crewmen who had been stranded. It 
is unlikely that that will be the pre¬ 
liminary to the involvement of 
American ground troops in Laos. 

The American Secretary of Defence, 
Mr Melvin Laird, and other oflScial 
spokesnifen have already claimed some 
success for the Laos incursion : that it 
h^ frustrated any chance of a com¬ 
munist dry-season offensive in South 
Vietnam, and that 800 tons of ammuni¬ 
tion and 300 tons of rice had been 
captured by early this week. But the 
real issue is much bigger. General 
Sutherland, the man in charge of the 
American support operation for 
General Lam’s expeditionary force, said 
on Monday that it was now clear that 
the North Vietnamese had decided to 
fight a major battle in Laos. 

Will the South Vietnamese stand 
and face them ? They have failed to 
achieve what may have been their main 
original objectives—to take Tchepone 
and to send a strike force farther west 
to Attopeu on the Bolovens plateau. 
And their morale has hardly been 
improved by the ailment that is going 
on within the army command. There 
was talk of replacing General Lam by 
General Do Gao Tri before the latter 
was killed in a helicopter crash last 
week. To fight the big battle might 
require an enormous diversion of man¬ 
power and equipment to Laos. If the 
South Vietnamese lost it, they might 
jeopardise the solid gains that have 
been chalked up in South Vietnam 
since iq68. If they won, this would 
be the turning-point in the war. 

India _ 

Six dead a day 
is par _ 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WEST BENGAL 

I't is not only the Pakistani part of 
Bengal that is in turmoil. The Indian 
part, West Bengal, has descended to a 
state close to pure anarchy. Two candi¬ 
dates in the state for this week’s Indian 
election were killed before they filed 
theiir nomination papers and anoKiher 
two, including the respected 75-ycar-old 
leader of the Forward Bloc party, have 
been murdered since—along with an 
average of half a dozen party workers 
a day. The leading Calcutta newspaper, 
the Statesman, has urged the postpone¬ 
ment of the elections or at least the 
most emotional one—the hotly con¬ 
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tested j^l for the state assemblyi But 
Mrs Gandhi is detentiined Co go 
through with it. 

The postponement of parliamentary 
elections in a whole state v^uld raise 
serious constitutional proble^, 
larly since the 40 West Bengal seats 
could determine the composition Of 
the central government. But an equally 
important factor is the threat from the 
powerful Marxilst party, which hopes 
to gain control of the state, to fight 
defeiment tqoth and hail. 

In desperation, the Indian govern¬ 
ment is deploying two and a half army 
divisions to l^ack up the 100,000 police¬ 
men who will be on duty when West 
Bengal goes to the polls on March loth. 
For some days now, a massive combing 
operation has been in progress with 
army detachments cordoning off whole 
areas in Calcutta and its environs to 
enables police to make house-to-house 
searches for weapons and suspects. The 
haul has l>een rich but many arms 
dumps are thought to have been shifted 
to safer hideouts. The potential for 
mischief can still be reduced but it is 
too late to eliminate it altogether. 

Some 1,500 troublemakers have been 
put behind bars under the new deten¬ 
tion law. These are mostly members of 
the extremist revolutionary party, the 
Naxalites, who are backing up their 
boycott of the election with homemade 
bomibs and guns. But the Naxalites 
now look like a lesser danger than the 
squads of toughs organised by the 
parties which are participating in the 
election. These gangs have been dis¬ 
rupting each other’s campaigns and 
will certainly try to terrorise voters 
either to keep away from the booths or 
to vote as they are told. A low poll is 
very likely in violence-ridden areas. 
This may work to the advantage of 
the Marxists, who alone have the 
organisation to bring out their com¬ 
mitted supporters. 

With political change imminent, the 
police are not anxious to put themselves 
in the wrong with the major parties 
by grabbing their muscle-men. The 
Marxist leader, Jyoti Basu, created a 
nationwide stir a few weeks ago by 
threatening reprisal against policemen 
who were “ conspiring ” against his 
party. The private vendetta between 
the Marxists and the Naxalites has 
made for a macabre situation in which 
Naxalites sworn to annihilate class 
enemies have been employed by right- 
wing parties to help them get even with 
the Maritists. Policemen who were at 
last beginning to come to grips with 
the Naxalites are wringing their hands 
in despair. 
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Australia __ 

The voters are 
less Liberal _ 

Australia’s prime minister, Mr John 
Gorton, may see the results of the state 
elections that were held on February 
20th in Western Australia and New 
South Wales as a discouraging gauge 
of his own chances of winning next 
year’s federal election. In Western 
Australia, the Labor party squeezed 
out the ruling Liberal-Country party 
coalition (LCP), and Mr John Tonkin, 
an old hand who has been in state 
politics since 1933, was sworn in as the 
new premier on Tuesday. His victo^ 
is unlikely to mean radical changes in 
the way things are run in Perth. The 
key points in his electoral programme 
were cheaper mortgage rates for home- 
buyers, new subsidies for farmers, and 
a guarantee of “ fair rewards for enter¬ 
prise and investment ” in mining. 

In New South Wales, the Liberals 
also lost ground, although they 
managed to scrape a narrow victory. In 
both states the margins were small but 
the voting followed a similar pattern. 
The Liberals lost votes, as in last year’s 
senate elections, while the real per¬ 
centage ^ains were chalked up by one 
of the lattle parties. The Democratic 
Labor party (DLP) more than doubled 
its vote in Western Australia, although 
it failed to capture a single seat. Origin¬ 
ally an anti-communist splinter from 
the Labor party with a solid power-base 
among Roman Catholics in Victor^ 
the DLP has managed to broaden its 
appeal and exercises a powerful, if 
hawkish, voice on defence and fore4[n 
policy. Australia’s preferential voting 
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miein and the fact that the DLP hold* 
the balance «n die fe^eitd .lenate have 
liiade it an essential ally foi^'Mr Gorton. 

The labends sue now plainl)r a 
minority ' backed by possibly 

fewer thimv.pna in three AusttaHan 
voters. Mr Carton has a lot to contend 
with. He is bmag to tackle the country’s 
galloping inna^n by whittling down 
govenunent spending in the hope that 
this will encourage esnployen to take 
a tough line over wage cltdins. One 
thing In his favour is tM factional feud 
that is going on within the Labor party. 
It looks as if there will be a tnal of 
streh^ between Mr Goujjj^ Whidam, 
the leader of the opposition, and Mr 
Hawke, the ridng and ambitious presi¬ 
dent of the Australian Gouncil of Trade 
Unions. If Mr Whitlasn can head off 
the collision, he may stand a good 
chance in the next federal elections. 
But Mr Gorton must be hoping that the 
Labor party will tear itsdf to pieces 
before then. 

South Africa _ 

A tiny gleam, and 
it's fading _ 

FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT 

South Africa’s equivalents of Russia’s 
Kremlinologists are detecting signs of 
a significant change of direction by 
Mr Vorstcr’s government. The thaw 
whdch began atout three years ago with 
the int^uction of the verligte 
(“ enlightened ”) policies seems to be at 
an end, and South Africa may be 
returning to the hard-line apartheid of 
the mid-1950s. Mr Vorster, it seems, 
has taken fright at the two election 
setbacks he suffered last year, and 
party functionaries have apparently 
persuaded him that the verligte experi¬ 
ment was to blame. So he is scrambling 
back to the old positions. 

To all appearances, the “outward¬ 
looking ” policy he initiated has been a 
success. Diplimiatic relations have been 
established vfith Malawi and there has 
been talk in parts of black Africa about 
getting , into a dialogue instead of the 
old slanging match with South Africa. 
Bitt there has also been a backlash 
ag^nst the policy within the complex 
depths of the ruling Nationalist party. 

At first a group of diehard verk- 
rampies broke away to the right to 
fonn the Herstigte Nasionale party 
under Dr Albert Hertzog. When they 
were trounced in the general election 
last Aprttyv*fe was widely assmned that 
that was^^dke end of the rearguard 
action against the verligte line. But, 



Hertzog has friends in Vorster^s cemp 


as it turns out, it was not. 

The bulk of the verkramptes did not 
leave with Dr Hertzog but stayed inside 
the Nationalist party, controlling most 
of its local branches. They have now 
been able to exploit the fact that the 
government lost nine seats to the 
opposition United party last April, and 
suffered a further slide in the provin¬ 
cial elections in October. These were 
the Nationalist party’s first electoral set¬ 
backs in more than a generation and 
were a blow both to Mr Vorster’s per¬ 
sonal prestige and to the verligte policy. 

Since the beginning of the new 
parliamentary session, a change of tone 
has been clearly apparent. Speeches on 
the government side have been 
markedly tougher. Use of the word 
“ apartheid ” has been brought back 
in place of euphemisms such as 
“ separate development.” An outlandish 
new censorship bill makes it an offence 
even to talk about cuts made in films. 
Although the shortage of skilled labour 
is becoming increasingly serious, the 
labour minister, Mr Marais Viljoen, 
has made his most emphatic declaration 
to date that the industrial colour bar 
can never be lifted. And the 
black tennis star, Mr Arthur Ashe, has 
been declared persona non grata despite 
American State Department pleas ^at 
he be allowed to play in ^e South 
African championships. 

The most striking indication of the 
new tough line, however, has been a 
sharp increase in security police activity. 
There have been at least 25 new deten¬ 
tions in the past two weeks. A major 
drive has been launched to purge the 
churches of ministers considered to be 
involved in “ political ” work across 
the colour line: 22 have been deported 
or had their passports confiscated in 
less than three months. And, in addi¬ 
tion to the detention of the An^ican 
Dean of Johannesburg in January, 
there has ,^en a spate of dawn raids 
oh homes and offices. 

It looks very much as though Mr 


Vonter is trying to revive the , police* 
boss in^e he acquired during his years 
as minister of justice.. And that means a 
thin time ahesd for those seeking peace¬ 
ful change in South Africa. 


Your money or 
your life 

Are the Tupamaros getting soft ? On 
Wednesday, they released Mr Claude 
Fly, an American soil expert who was 
kidnapped in August last year. He 
suffers from cardiac trouble, and on 
Tuesday night a group of urban guer¬ 
rillas bundled a Montevideo heart 
specialist into a van to get an expert 
opinion on his condition. It seems that 
there were no strings attached to Mr 
Fly’s release, although the Tupamaros 
had leaked the news to American 
newspapers that they would be pre¬ 
pared to free him for a sum of 
$i million. It is difficult to believe that 
the guerrillas acted purely for humani¬ 
tarian reasons. They may have hoped 
to regain some of the popular sympathy 
that they lost last year when they mur¬ 
dered Mr Dan Mitrione, an American 
police adviser they were holding 
hostage. Or, more cynically, they may 
have decided that it was not worth 
risking the odium of letting a very sick 
man &e in captivity. 

At any rate, the release of Mr Ply 
will be used by President Pacheco 
Areco as evidence of the success of his 
hardline attitude to political kidnap¬ 
pers. Last week, the guerrillas freed 
another hostage, the Brazilian consul 
Senhor Aloysio Gomide. On the face of 
it, that was a private deal between 
Senhor Gomide’s wife and friends (who 
had raised a ransom of around 
$250,000) and the kidnappers. But 
since the congressional committee that 
sits while parliament is in recess refused 
to renew President Pacheco’s emergency 
powers when they expired on Febru¬ 
ary 27th, the guerrillas could argue that 
their political conditions had alro been 
met. 

Now there are signs of an intense 
debate going on within the guerrilla 
oiganisarion over whether they should 
content themselves with a monetary 
ransom (if anyone is prepared to raise 
it) in ex<^ange for the British ambassa¬ 
dor, Mr Geoffrey JSekson. Their prob¬ 
lem is that they can hardly continue 
to claim that the morality a political 
kidnapper is any different from that of, 
a man who abducts a rich xnan’s wife 
or child if they content themsdves with 
pocketing Uo^«money. <, 
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Trade agreements. 
Are there any with 
Britain? 

Profits. You can 
Dut money into 
Mew Zealand but 
can you take it out? 

Tax. Are you liable 
for U.K. tax? 

New Zealand tax? 
Or both? 


Joint ventures. 

Is it better to go it 
alone? Or go into 
partnership? 

Markets. Is there 
one for your 
product? Is there 
any competition 
for your product? 
Are you better off 
out of it? 


The pttfells of the Zealand Maitet 

And how to avoid Iheffl. 


Marketing a product in any country has its 
problems and New Zealand is no exception. 

And that prompts us to suggest that when you 
begin to consider it, you should see us at ANZ Bank. 

We have specialised departments in London to 
help businessmen do business with New Zealand. 
And just as important, do well at it. 

Before anything else, we can undertake 
economic surveys on your behalf to tell you if your 
product will find a market. And if there is one, 
whether you'll meet any competition. 

If you decide to go ahead, we'll help you decide 
if you should set up on your own. Or if a partnership 
might be a better idea. 

At the same time, we'll let you know the exchange 
control regulations you’ll have to comply with. We'ii 
check upon trade agreements. And tell you about the 


position of profits earned in New Zealand. 

Meanwhile, our taxation department will tell you 
If you'll have to pay New Zealand tax, British tax, or 
some combination of the two. 

We'll furnish you with letters of introduction. 

If you’ve decided to plump'^for a partner, we'll do our 
best to put you In touch with some likely candidates. 

If you’re going out to live, we’ll even give you the 
names of estate agents. And tell them to expect you. 
Anything to help. 

But why will we go to all this trouble for you? 

Quite simple, really. If we can help you get a 
foothold in New Zealand you’ll probably give us 
your account. 

So there you are. If you're thinking of doing 
business with New Zealand tomorrow, get in touch 
with ANZ Bank today. 




Bank 


Australia and NswrZaaland Banking Group Limited, 
Incorporating A.N;Z. Bank and E.S. & A. Bank. 

71 CornhIH, London, EC3V 3PR. Tel: 01-623 7111. 
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WOOD GUNDY SECURITIES LIMITED 


We wish to announce that 
our affiliate 


WOOD, GUNDY & CO., INC. 

100 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 
is now a member of the 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 



Members: Toronto, Montreal, Canadian, Winnipeg and Vancouver Stock Exchanges 


has 




the s<rftivare. 
and the 

To keep up with the world's most dynamic economy you need 
iTiformation fast. That's why Yamaichi continues to pioneer In 
the development of software, such cIs the Criteriorr Strategy 
Model to guide investors, and the Financing Model to help 
industrial firms 

Yamaichi is japan's oldest securities firm.' Backed by 5500 
experts in finance, and a systematic approach to securities 
analysis, it is one of the world's largest and most progressive. 

Yamaichi offers full services as brokers, dealers, underwriters, % 

and distributors to financial institutions throughout the, world. 


Liccnted Otalcr in Securitiei 


IKT Ih ir a NIAD orricti Tokyo; JUpan, Tcle> TK 7S0S. TK 29S9 

W MJL IwI JCa I ■ . I LONDON OFFICI: T«r 01 * 4 aO' 7 S 4 ) 10 N |87414 ' 

JLAJk rKANkrutr Ofnci Teii 9 Mi 9 rtl^^'Um 
w ijy :! Jamaicmi' MrunTin CO. or idw YOtif. inc. ' 

^ . ’.TTr . NIW VOM TH CO 7 5904 Tala* NY 2357 

VmJerwrittrs D»t^frs, Brokfrs ^ ptattri ^ lOt ANQIlll Yfl 626-0491 T4l4« TWX 910-121-1890 
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A healthy argument 


Washington, DC 


American social policy tooi;, a giant 
stride into the unknown (in 19^, when 
the progressive Congress elected in 
President Johnson’s year of victory 
instituted two programmes for publicly 
supported medical treatment. Many 
of those who fought for and against 
Medicare for old people, which pro¬ 
vides hospital care under the social 
secur'ity system and also finanoial help 
for a voluntary insurance scheme 
covering doctors’ bills and other 
services, and Medicaid, under which 
the federal government * contributes 
to state medical schemes for the 
needy, understood at the time 
that these measures could not 
he final. They were practically bound 
to lead on to something else. Proposals 
for a national health service had been 
fought over for a generation. When 
the reformers got a piece of what they 
wanted in the 1960s, they saw it as only 
an instalment. 

One may suspect that the rapid 
march of mediical technology, imping¬ 
ing on the particular structure of the 
health industry in America, would have 
run the country into a crisis of medical 
economics sooner or later, regardless 
of what Congress did in 1965. But there 
is no doubt that the two reforms of 
that year made a massive breach in 
whatever dyke exists to 'restrain medi¬ 
cal costs. President Nixon’s recent Bud¬ 
get gave the arithmetic. The country’s 
total medical outlays, private and pub¬ 
lic, rose from $^16.4 billion in i960 to 
$67.9 billion, roughly 7.tper cent of the 
gross national product, last year. In 
the same period the federal govern¬ 
ment’s share of these outlays rose from 
13 per cent to 27 per cent, in large 
part because of “ tHe government’s 
new role in helping pay the hospital 
and medical biUs of the aged and 
poor.” Figures for Medicare and 
Medicaid tell the , story dramatically : 


they made their appearance in Presi¬ 
dent Johnson's Budget for the fiscal 
year ended in June, 1967, at bil¬ 
lion ; the current year’s estimate 
is $11,5 billion and next year’s lis $12.6 
billion plus another $4.3 billion for 
the new legislation now projDOsed. 

In sihort, the federal and state 
governments have been pumping their 
money into the medical industry while 
doing little to expand the volume of 
.services on offer. Whether a crude 
expansion of 'the numbers of doctors, 
technicians and hospital beds would 
have kept the market steady is a mat¬ 
ter of argument. Some experts main¬ 
tain that what is wrong is a 
maldistribution of medical resources and 
that, with the medical profession and 
the hospital industry organised as they 
are, to expect an economic use of the 
resources is hopeless. 

At all events, a seller’s market pre¬ 
vails and the rise in prices for medical 
care has accelerated sharply since the 
1965 Act was passed. I'hey have been 
going up twice as fast as the general 
price levels. The average of doctors* fees 
has risen by a third in the five years, 
while hospital dharges have risen by 
52 per cent. Uneven distribution has 
made the price increases still wor.se in 
their practical effects: thus, while a 
night in hospital now costs, on an 
average, $70, which is bad enough, in ' 
an expensive city it can be $100 or 
more. 

Some hospitals are public institu¬ 
tions, others are profit-makiing con¬ 
cerns. The evidence which Senator 
Edward Kennedy has been collecting 
in the hearings of his Senate subcewn- 
mittee on heakh suggests that some of 
both kinds, liberate from practically 
any economic control, have been on 
a spree, duplicating fancy equipment, 
disdaining to share the equipment wuth 
other hospitals and happily, passing the 
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The Administration explains its plan 

costs back in the form of inflated 
patients’ bills. Nearly 90 . per cent 
of the population is now covered, by 
some fonii of health insurance, and the 
existing public health schemes are far 
niore generous in reimbursing hospital 
expenses than in paying for the 
physician’s .services outside the hospital. 
So the costly beds get filled up with 
patients who could just as well, have 
Ijeen treated in the doctor’s office or at 
home. Once admitted, the patient can 
expect expensive tests and tr^tments, 
always assuming that he is not without 
either money or insurance cover^ 

Really sick people who run out of 
insurance cover can be faced with truly 
enormous bills. President NSxon was 
not joking when, in his message to 
Congress last month, he complained 
that most of the existing ** catastrophic 
cost ” policies for Ih^lth (rnsurahee 
liave upper limits of $10,000 or .$15,000 
and ” this, means that their insurance 
runs out while their expenses are still 
mounting.” The patient ican recover 
and find himself bankrupt or he can 
die and leave his family ruined. Mr 
Nixon has a personal feeling about thifli 
because such a catastrophic, illness 
occurred in his family when fie was a 
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boy. The Nixon family carried the 
burden without accepting any outside 
help and, when he related it recently, 
Mr Nixon explained that this experi¬ 
ence of his youth partly accounted for 
his conservative belief in self-reliance 
for the individual. But, in framing his 
proposals to Congress, he drew a 
different conclusion and insisted that 
the benefits under his National Health 
Insurance Standards Act should 
include coverage up to feo,opo for 
each member of the family during the 
life of the policy, “ to protect against 
catastrophic costs.” 

* The medical benefits under Mr 
Nixon's plan would be secured for 
employed persons (those employed in 
“ inter-state commerce/* at least) and 
their famliUes by insurance policies to 
be taken out by the empJOyer, who 
would be requir^ to p^y the greater 
part of the cost himself. The remainder 
of the cost—35 per cent at first, 25 
per cent eventually—would be paid 
by the employed person. This part of 
Mr Nixon’s plan would cost the federal 
government nothing : the government 
would, however, pay for a separate 
scheme for poor families, the Family 
Health InsuraiKe Plan, for which Mr 
Nixon—optimistically, one supposes— 
reckons a cost of $1.2 billion in the 
first full year. 

The unemployed, the intermittently 
employed and self-employed persons 
with incomes of less than $5,000 a 
year, assuming a family of four, would 
be insured under this scheme and not 
under the principal Act. Only those 
with less than $3,000 a year would pay 
nothing at all. 'Fhc present Medicaid 
programme for the poor would cease, 
and its work be taken over by the new 
federal plan. Mr Nixon’s preference 
for letting the state governments run 
their own affairs did not prevent him 
remarking, in his 'health message, that 
the benefits under Medicaid ” vary 
widely from state to state ” so that 
“ it is not a truly national programme.” 
But Medicaid would remain in exis¬ 
tence, inconsistencies and all, for the 
aged poor, the blind and the disabled. 

The idea of having two different 
health insurance plans, one for 
ordinary working people and one for 
the poor, was certain to bring critiicism 
and the advocates of a unitary national 
health plan have not been sparing. 
They are the familiar alliance that 
has been at work for at least the past 
quarter century, the trade union 
leaders, the northern Democrats and 
the urban interests, reinforced lately 
by medical men convinced that the 
existiilg :^ituation calls for radical 
changeniror the most part tlhese critics 


concede merit to some of Mr Nixon’s 
proposals like the promise to do more 
for some branches of medical research, 
medical education and the training of 
auxiliaries. In particular Mr Nixon’s 
decision to foster the formation of 
Health Maintenance Organisations, 
group medical practices supported by 
regular capitation fees instead of piece- 
rate payments, so that preventive 
medicine would be encouraged, will 
meet little opposition ; he will only be 
criticised for not doing more. 

The main clash will come over Mr 
Nixon’s refusal to take the general 
cost of health care into the Budget and 
his decision to retain the insurance 
industry as the key financial mecha¬ 
nism. As is recognised a moment of deci¬ 
sion has been reached at which the 
insurance industry must either be en¬ 
trenched on a larger scale than ever in 
the public health system or relegated to 
a lesser place. Mr Nixon admits tlhe 
need for a system of control to impose 
a cost discipline on the medical 
economy ; he promises a law for the 
purpose but it is not ready yet. 

The Democrats were first in the 
field with a comprehensive national 
health scheme to be run by the govern¬ 
ment as, in effect, a new branch of the 
social security system and their hill to 
do this has been introduced by Senator 
Kennedy in the Senate and by Con¬ 
gresswoman Martha Griffiths, of 
Michigan, lin the House of Representa¬ 
tives. The rival plans will have to fight 
it out in Congress this year against 
the background of a general realisation 
that something, of one kind or the 
other, needs to be done soon. 

Withdrawal blows 
up again _ 

The American public has open access 
to its legislators (and the authorities 
are still detennined to maintain this 
democratic right). Presumably this lack 
of security checks explains why the 
bomb which exploded so shockingly, 
but luckily without hurting anyone, 
last Sunday night was left in a lava¬ 
tory at the Capitol and not at the 
White House or the Pentagon, even 
though it was ” retaliation for the Laos 
decision,” according to the telephoned 
warning. But to retaliate on the Senate 
is to menace the one official body that 
has opposed the war in Indochina to 
some effect. Moreover, another attempt 
to stop the war is now being 
mounted in the Senate, just because 
the President’s decision to support the 



South Vietnamese intervention in Laos 
has added to the number of Senators 
who suspect that he will never get 
America out of Vietnam unless they 
force him to do so. 

Whether or not this week’s blast 
is the beginning of a new round of 
violence directed against the establish¬ 
ment, it looks as if a new wave of pro¬ 
test may be gathering after the apathy 
of the past few months. Coalitions 
of anti-war groups are planning 
a ” spring offensive ” in Washington 
and elsewhere. And a series of “ teach- 
ins ” is now in progress at universities, 
directed against the continued Ameri¬ 
can involvement in Indochina. These 
are being addressed by almost all the 
Democrats who are presidential possi¬ 
bilities for the 1972 election, including 
Mr Eugene McCarthy—but naturally 
not the hawkish Senator Jackson. With 
a majority of those people who have 
any opinion at all thinking, according 
to the Gallup survey, that the inva.sion 
of Laos is more likely to lengthen than 
to shorten the war, it looks as if there 
was political capital to be made once 
again out of Vietnam. 

So for the first time the Democrats 
in the Senate have committed them¬ 
selves as a group, by a large and 
broadly-based majority, to work for the 
withdrawal of all United States forces 
from Indochina ^d the release of all 
prisoners ” in a time certain.” This 
phrase is intentionally vague in order 
to leave the President with some 
flexibility but the meaning is that all 
Americans should be out of Vietnam by 
the end of 1972. The Democratic 
leader, Senator Mansfield, insists that 
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First Boston reports on 


J Net income for the year amounted to 
$11,500,597, or $7.01 per share. 


Our corHjensed balance sheet and condensed income statement for 1970: 


□ Capital funds at year-end totaled 

$43,079,157. This is permanent capital 
representing the equity of our 
approximately 7,000 shareholders. 


Trading inventory-At market value 
U. S Government and Federal 


Agency securities $S( 

Bankers' acceptances I 

Bank certificates 
of deposit li 

Commercial paper 11 

State and municipal 
securities . .. 1( 

Other t)onds and stocks 2 

Securities sold, not yet delivered 


Incfine Statemint: 


$ 17,755,726 Profits from trading, commissions, underwriting 

and investments sold ...... 

interest and dividends . . 


$500,863,602 

99,563,810 

126,137,381 

111,960,013 


Other operating income . 


974.574,647 

452,388,165 

_ 27,398,729 

$1,472,117,267 


General and other operating expense 


Total expense 


$ 47,684.068 


^79,980,343 


Income before provision for Federal income tax 23,319,647 


Federdi income tax 

Net income . ... 


$ 11,500,597 


Liabilittti and Capital: 

Collateral loans payable . 

Trading securities sold, not yet purchased 

Securities sold under agreements 
to repurchase 

Securities purchased, not yet received 
Other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


$ 502,156.000 


319.761.097 

522,015,370 

35.341.647 

43,079,15 7 

$1,472,117,267 


Securities with a market value of $526,656,964 wore pledged at 
collataral to loans payable. In addition, sacuri(ia$ With a marhat 
value of $77,999,080 ware pledged as collataral for eacuritiaa 
borrowed 


The Corporation has a funded pension plan covering aubstarHIally 
all of Its employees Past service costs were fully funded in 1970, 
due to certain changes in actuarial assumptions Current sfrvice 
costs of $315,732 ware recorded and funded In 1970. In addition, ^ 
the Corporation contributed $431,517 in 1970 to its Emplpyeas' 
Profit Sharing and Savings Plan 
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THE f\RST BOSTON CORPORATION Investment Bankers 

New York Boston Chicago Cleveland London Philadelphia Pittsburgh S8n Francisco Zurich 
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the intention is merely to support Mr 
Nixon in what he has promised to do 
anyway. But the Republican leaders 
accuse the Democrats of playing politics 
with the war. 

If so, there are Republicans who are 
doing the same. One of them is Senator 
Hatfield, who is renewing his effort, 
jointly with the Democratic Senator 
McGovern, to set a definite date, 
December 31, 1971, for the withdrawal 
of all American forces from Vietnam. 
Another Republican, Senator Saxbe, 
is 8]X)nsoring a bill with Senator Mon¬ 
dale, prohibiting American forces from 
aiding any South Vietnamese invasion 
of North Vietnam without congressional 
authorisation. Finally Senator Javits, 
never a warlike Republican, has 
warned Mr Nixon that he is in grave 
danger of losing the confidence of the 
country, just as President Johnson did, 
unless he gives up his Vietnamisation 
programme and gets out of Indochina 
quickly and completely. 


Is 1984 here? 

Everybody is for privacy and against 
pollution. Senator Sam Ervin’s hearings 
on the increasing surveillance of private 
citizens by agencies of government 
have been natural headline-getters, 
even though the scope of the inquiry 
was vague : it wandered from military 
spying on civilians to the government’s 
record-keeping in general and the 
psychological hazards of life in a data¬ 
bank’ society. Yet the disturbing 
information uncovered by the hearings 
justified Senator Ervin, a conservative 
North Carolinian Democrat, in claim¬ 
ing that a growing number of Ameri¬ 
cans felt that they were being “pres¬ 
sured into revealing information to the 
wrong people, for the wrong purpose 
at the wrong time.*’ 

Embarrassed as it has been by the 
revelations of clumsy, inefficient and 
pointless collection of information on 
civilians engaged in political activity, 
the Department of Defence is not 
giving up the practice. Its spokesman 
appeared at the Ervin inquiry to admit 
that the department did have dossiers on 
35 million Americans (on anybody ever 
connected with military service, or with 
an industrial firm doing secret work, 
and on aliens, for example). He did say 
that the department had destroyed all 
its files on political candidates (news 
of the Army’s investigation of Sroator 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois started the 
furore which has led to the hearings). 
He also said that no new programmes 
of surveillance of civilians would be 
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Ervin takes the chair for privacy 


undertaken without authorisation from 
the Secretary of Defence. But he added 
that the department would continue to 
learn what it could about the inhabi¬ 
tants of areas that might be involved in 
civil disturbances, in case troops were 
needed to suppress these. In other 
words, little change. 

The Department of Justice, home of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, is 
also undaunted by the current outcry 
against snooping. The Attorney 
General wants the courts to agree that 
his men have the right to tap tele¬ 
phones or to use electronic eaves¬ 
droppers in cases of suspected 
“ domestic subversion ” without having 
to get permission from a court 
in advance. Many people believe that 
this would violate the constitutional 
safeguards against search without a 
warrant. The whole controversial ques¬ 
tion seems destined for the Supreme 
Court. But under the Nixon Adminis¬ 
tration the use of electronic surveillance 
has certainly been considerable. In 1969 
and 1970 253 warrants approving wire 
tapping were granted by the courts. 
These Ted to the arrests of 800 people ; 
of these 72 have been convicted so far. 

There’s the rub. Information about 
these arrests will have found its way 
into any number of dossiers in depart¬ 
ments of government, state and local as 
well as f^eral, but the news that no 
conviction resulted will probably not. 
How is the individual concerned to 
know where this black mark lies 
recorded against him? The Ervin 
hearings will give impetus to proposed 
legislation which would require the 
government to tell an individual what 
is recorded about him and to allow 
him to challenge it. For even without 
a central data bank, a great nunxbcr 
of these dossiers exist—perhaps ten to 
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20 about each American. Many cor¬ 
ners of government less fearsome than 
Justice and Defence have their own 
files on individuals : the State Depart¬ 
ment (whose Passport Office has its 
blacklist of subversives), the Civil Ser¬ 
vice Commission, the Department of 
Transportation, the National Science 
Foundation (some scientists do not get 
grants because of their political sym¬ 
pathies) and, not least of all, the Inter¬ 
nal Revenue Service and the Census 
Bureau. Then there are all the private 
files concerned with credit and there is 
no way at present of knowing whose 
computer shares what with whom. 


Fire in coal 


With no end in sight for the soaring 
demand for coal, the owners of the 
mines face a brilliant and prosperous 
future—if only they could count on 
peace and quiet underground. But this 
seems far off. A long-standing union- 
management group which has kept 
conflict under control has just broken 
up. Demands for much higher wages 
may bring strikes in the autumn. And 
this week Mr W. A. Boyle, the auto¬ 
cratic president of the United Mine 
Workers, and once the protege of 
coal’s famous labour leader, John L. 
Lewis, was indicted by a grand jury 
for embezzling union funds and making 
illegal contributions to political parties, 
including $30,000 to the unsuccessful 
presidential campaign of Mr Hubert 
Humphrey in 1968. 

This is only one small part of the 
evidence which the grand jury is con¬ 
sidering. A mass of charges exploded 
after Joseph Yablonski, an outspoken 
critic of Mr Boyle, was defeated in his 
attempt to unseat him and, three weeks 
later, was murdered with his wife and 
daughter. Congress, the courts, the 
Department of Justice and the Depart¬ 
ment of Labour are all investigating. 

Among Yablonski’s friends there is 
bitterness over the government’s delays. 
One case, first launched in 1964, has 
still to come to court. It concerns Mr 
Boyle’s practice of imposing so-called 
trusteeships on local branches. This 
meant that they could no longer elect 
their own officials ; they were app>ointed 
by the president of the union. Of the 
UMW’s 23 districts, 19 are in trustee¬ 
ship. But this “ autonomy ’’ case was 
held up while thft Democrats, whom 
the UMW supported, were in power. 
The Republicans have no political 
reason for postponement. 

One suit which has reached the 
courts is brought by retired miners and 
miners’ widows. It seeks damages for 
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5,000 . 

(involuted tubes 
aweekfor steering columns 




The motor industry asks a lot from steel tube 
these days. 

Higher standards of safety and performance 
demand higher standards of manufacture. 

Which often demands the development of 
superior materials. 

Or even a whole new manufacturing concept. 

And that's only the beginning. 


Components for companies like BLMC, 

Chrysler U.K., Ford and Vauxhall must be produced 
in large quantity as well as high quality. 

Here are four examples of the work of the Steel 
Tube Division for the motor industry. 

Why not ask us to come and talk to you. 

We think we can help you. Please turn over 



Tube Investments Ltd an advanced engineering group 
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Ihe good tube ^Me 


If you want to compile a 
comprehensive directory of experts 
in the various facets of steel tube 
manufacture, you will probablyfind 
yourself writing down the names 
listed here. 

These are the companies that 
make up the Steel Tube Division. 

If you're uncertain about which 
company to contact with an 
enquiry, or would like to know how 
the Steel Tube Division can open 
up new opportunities for you to 
exploit, contact our Director of 
Marketing Services. 



Accles & Pollock Ltd. 

Alma 8- National Tube Co. Ltd. 
The Chesterf ieldT ube Co. Ltd. 
Cheswick 8 Wright Ltd. 

Fulton (Tl) Ltd. 

Helliwells Ltd. 

Howell 8 Co. Ltd. 

Markland Scowcroft (Sales) Ltd. 
Reynolds Tube Co. Ltd. 

Richards 8 Ross Ltd. 

Rollo-Hardy 8 Co. Ltd. 

Tl Stainless Tubes Ltd. 

Tube Products Ltd. 

Tubes Ltd. 

Weldless Steel Tube Co. Ltd. 

Tl (Export) Ltd. 



Tl House Five Ways Birmingham 16 Tel: 021-4544838 Telex: 338031/4 
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bendRciaries of the pension fund, once 
famous for its generosity, which John 
L. Lewis won from the operators ki 
1950. The money, $90 million at its 
peak, wa? deposited in a non-interest- 
bearing account af the union-owned 
National Bank of Washington. Some of 
it was used to make loans to coal com¬ 
panies. But this was the doing of Lewis, 
who kept the reins of the fund in his 
hands almost until his death in 1969. 

Also being heard in Washington, 
before a different judge, is the govem- 
hient’s demand for a court order to 
force the UMW to keep proper 
accounts as the law requires. Gwem- 
nient investigators say that they were 
unable to track down satisfactorily 
what happened to $10 million which 
was spent between 1967 and 1969. This 
demand for a court order is a prelim¬ 
inary in the Department of Labour’s 
suit to have Mr Boyle’s election over¬ 
turned, on the grounds that it was 
obtained corruptly. But if a new elec¬ 
tion is eventually held, who will stand 
against Mr Boyle, if he is in a position 
to stand at all ? No strong candidate 
has yet appeared to take Yablonski’s 
place. 

On top of space 

After five months of searching, Presi¬ 
dent Nixon has finally found someone 
willing to head the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration. He 
is Dr James Fletcher, the president of 
the University of Utah, a Monnon 
and a physicist, witli long experience 
as an aerospace executive and govern¬ 
ment adviser. Dr Fletcher appears to be 
a sound choice, but not an exciting 
one. At this point, he does not seem 
to be committed to a long career of 
revitalising the languishing civilian 
space agency. He has taken a two-year 
leave of absence from his university ; 
since he took it over in 1964, it has 
nearly doubled its size and improved 
its graduate schools of physics, 
engineering and medicine. 

If his appointment is confirmed by 
Che Senate, Dr Fletcher will probably 
lead Nasa more toward Che patient, 
scientific investigation of space and 
away from the conspicuous representa¬ 
tion of -naicional achievement with 
which lit has been preoccupied during 
the Projoot Apollo moon landing pro¬ 
gramme. People who want Nasa Co be 
a scientific oiganisation believe that Mr 
Nixon 'has chosen well and that Dr 
Fletcher is the kind of inteUedual who 
knows how to surround himself with 
competent assistants and to keep 
himself free for decision-making. 



A Mormon for the moon 

Nasa has not had an easy time find¬ 
ing administrators lately. Since Dr 
Thomas Paine left the agency to 
return to private industry, it has been 
rumoured that several men have refused 
the President’s invitation to go to the 
top of Nasa. There was the same 
difficulty in late 1968 after Mr James 
Webb resigned ; Dr Paine, who had 
been his deputy, finally won the job 
by default. The same turn of fortune 
has not befallen Dr George Low, 
Nasa’s present acting head who has 
been worried about the agency’s lack 
of a leader at a time when Russian 
activity in space has been acceler¬ 
ating. It is expected that he will stay 
wiith Nasa, none the less. One trouble 
has been the agency’s sagging budgets ; 
a lively administrator cannot be sure 
that Congress will back new projects 
like the space shuttle which are needed 
if Nasa is to regain its former glory. 
The other is salary: the job pays only 
$42,500 a year and few hard-hitting 
aerospacemen will leave their com¬ 
panies and move to Washington for 
that. 

Prime past ? 

“ It’s their first depression ” was the 
kdndly explanation offered by an 
observer from Wall Street for the 
nervous and jerky reactions of the 
three big commercial television net¬ 
works, facing the worst financial slump 
since television became big business 
in the early 1950s. The revenues from 
advertising have never fallen as drastic¬ 
ally as they have recently. In January 
they were 15.5 per cent less than in 
the first mondi of 1970. 

The reasons are clear enough. The 


new Jfedend law ban|iin| the adve^r 
ii^ o^ cigarettes, on teIe\^on w^ent ipio 
meet at the fffslt of the yt^ir and th^e 
econqmic recj^ion meant' 
was no rush of new adver^rs to fill 
the gap. And, while television’s 
revenues dwindled, ^Ihe c^ts ofmak^ 
programmes rose and ro^. To keep a 
three-man news teani on' 
for a year costs a network about 
$250,000 ,* to put on an hour-long 
extravaganza wM costumes and music 
costs al^ut $600,000. What the hard- 
pressed networks have done, apart 
from praying that the autumn wUl be 
better, is to cut their advertising rates 
and their staffs. 

New York City is now full of bitter 
anecdotes about swift and brutal sack** 
ings of television men. American 
Broadcasting Companies, Inc., weakest 
of the networks, has let at least 300 
people go. The National Broadcasting 
Company, second biggest, has cut back 
considerably on its news and sports 
teams and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, the giant, is not only paring 
its payrolls of producers but of stars ; 
even Mr Ed Sullivan, whose show has 
been a Sunday might staple for 23 years, 
may feel the axe. 

It is not a good time for television 
professionals to be out of work. In 
October, the Federal Communications 
Commission will enforce a new rule, 
depriving the networks of half an hour 
a day of “ prime time ” between 7.30 
and II o’clock in the evening. The 
current practice is for the national net¬ 
works to pre-empt this entire slice of 
valuable peak viewing time from the 
local stations which are their affiliates 
and to fill it with network progranunes. 
In future the local stations will have to 
fill a half hour of prime time them¬ 
selves, which means that the networks 
will have fewer programmes to make. 

The loss of some prime time also 
means that in the autumn there will 
be less peak viewing time for sale to 
sponsors who want to reach a national 
audience. This scarcity may actually 
help the networks by driving tatee up 
again. In the scramble for advertisers, 
the networks have cut prices, often by 
25 per cent. 

Moreover, the competition among 
the three networks became fiercer than 
ever when QBS lowered the minimum 
length of time that it would sell to a 
single advertiser from one minute to a 
half a minute^as a lure to smaller 
companies to try television advertising. 

In banning cigarette advertising and 
reducing the networks* share of prime 
time, the FCC has been acting to 
protect the television viewer. The 
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ironic result of its effort may be less 
news, fewer documentaries, more re¬ 
runs of old comedies and a greater 
clutter of commercials than ever before. 


Right from 
Miranda 


The Miranda decision handed down by 
the Supreme Court in 1966 was as 
clear a syinlx)! as any of the liberality 
of the Court under Chief Justice Earl 
Warren. It held that a confession made 
by a defendant who had not been 
infoniied of his rights by police was 
inadmissible as evidence when he came 
to trial. Now the Supreme Court has 
narrowed the interpretation of that 
decision, by ruling that such invalid 
confessions may none the less l>e used to 
contradict a defendant’s testimony in 
court. In doing so, the Court has pro¬ 
vided that clear evidence of a move to 
the right that has been expected since 
President Nixon, fulfilling a campaign 
promise to stop the Court’s leniency 
toward criminals, appointed two con¬ 
servatives—'Mr Warren Burger (as 
C’Inef Justice) and Mr Harry Black- 
mu n—to the Court. 

The decision divided the Court 
itself : the vote was five to four and 
Justice Brennan, in a fierce dissenting 
opinion, said that it told the police that 
they could “ freely interrogate an 
accused incommunicado.” The liberal 
Washington Post, in a bitter leader, 
said that the Court had, in effect, 
” offered a reward for crimes com¬ 
mitted by the police.” One result of 
the decision will undoubtedly be to 
reduce the numbers of defendants who 
dare to testify in their own defence. 

A step to the right is also seen in 
another of the Court’s latest decisions, 
that federal courts must not interfere 
witli criminal trials held in state courts 
unless there is flagrant evidence of the 
prosecution’s bad faith. What has been 
happening is that defendants accused 
of crimes against controversial state 
laws (such as those prohibiting abor¬ 
tion) often complained to federal courts 
that their rights had been violated. 
Under a 1965 ruling of the Warren 
Court, federal district courts could 
bring the state proceedings to a stop, 
until the constitutionality of the state 
laws had been ruled upon. The new 
decisior?, which again produced con¬ 
siderable dissent within,.the Supreme 
Court itself, was based on the majority’s 
cqnccjrn^j^ that federal courts were 
us^rmfk^he prerogatives ^of states and 
the founding fathers’ com¬ 
mitment to federalism. 


Do better, ao-0^clers 


President Kennedy tapped %vhat he 
callied the ** imoicnse reservoir of 
dedicated men and women in 
Amerioa ten yean ago this month when 
he created the Peace Coips; Preandetit 
Johnson added VistR—Volimttoers in 
Servioe to America-Hand the Teachers’ 
Goips, which sends young people into 
slfitti schools. But neih&T of these 
I^emocrats had fudi gradd expectations 
of what could be accomplished by 
aippealing for volunteer as has Presi¬ 
dent Nixon. Soon after he. was elected 
President, he talked of volunteerB 
‘‘ moving in and taking wet ” some 
of the nmetions of ^ the federal govern¬ 
ment, a brash idea of which he was 
speedily disabused by Congress and by 
realistic advisers on his staff. 

Iwon “ enlisting the legions of tht' 
concerned and committed in “ those 
small, splendid efforts that make head¬ 
lines in the ndighbourhood newspaper 
and not m national journals ”—the 
more modest aim mentioned in his 
inaugural address—^has bircn la pain¬ 
fully slow business. A Cabinet Com¬ 
mittee on Voluntary Action was set 
up in April, 1969, under the inspira¬ 
tional leadership of Mr George 
Romney, the country’s housing chief. 
It works with the National Centre for 
Voluntary Action, which was created 
to mobilise the private sector and is 
financed by voliuitary contributions. 
This body, with an overloaded execu¬ 
tive committee of 104 people, made 
little headway until Mr Henry Ford II 
took tA'er as chairman of the board 
in May, 1970. Its main aim.s are to 
a<-'t as a clearing-house for ideas and 
voluntary pnijects and to encourage 
communities to stimulate and co-ordi- 
natc voluntary help by establishing 
local volunteer agencies; these are 
being urged to bring in members of 
minority groups and to discounagie the 
Lady Bountiful image. 

About 60 million people, according 
to the probably inflated estimate of a 
national fund-raising association, are 
already lending a hand in hospitals, old 
preoplc’s and children’s homes, menitaJ 
institutions and drives for money. 
The number is said to be increasing. 
No doubt if poor people and black 
|>eopIe could be convinced that they 
have something to offer, the numbers 
would increase liaster. Yet appHcations 
from young people to give fulltime 
service to the umkrprivileiged for a 
year or two in the Peace Corps and 
Vista have been falling off—adniittedly 
partly bccatisc the chances of being 
conscripted have fallen off too. 

Until very recently the Aidmfhistra- 
tion itself has shown no great enlhisiasm 
for these legacies from former Demo¬ 
cratic Presidents; there 'have been 
rumoun that it was about to wind them 



More volunteers for Blatchford ? 


up. But in a little-noticed speech at 
the University of Nebraska in January, 
President Nixon, praising the idealism 
and generosity of young [>oople, 
announioed that he would soon ask 
Congress to combine the Picace Corps, 
Vista and a scattering of other govern¬ 
ment agencies into a new volunteer 
service corps. If young people respond 
in sufficient numbers, this would give 
them an ” expanded ” opjxirtunity at 
home and abroad to combat illiteracy, 
hunger, blight and suffering and—a 
shrewdly chosen incentive—jxillution of 
the environment. Mr Joseph Blatch¬ 
ford, the head of the Peace Corps, 
would be in charge. 

Pretty plainly, Mr Nixon hof>es that 
if youthful energies can be put to con¬ 
structive use, protests will be damped 
down in a flood of good works. But 
many young people do not regard these 
as mutually exclusive. A considerable 
number of those who worked for the 
Peace Corps and Vista were made 
more radical by the experience, 

Peace Corps still operates in Go 
countries, but some of the ten which 
have asked for it to be withdrawn 
objected to the volunteers’ reforming, 
.sometimes revolutionary, zeal. 

Moreover, under Mr Blatchford the 
Peace Corps, now down to 7,700 mem¬ 
bers in the field from 12,313 in 1966, 
is trying to recruit people with specific 
skills—welders, businessmen, experts in 
transport, agricultural specialists. If 
the Peace Corps is getting a “ squarcT,” 
more middle-aged look in the process, 
Mr Blatchford docs not mind. There 
is less room than there used to be for 
young people who can offer only 
energy atid sympathy. 

One test of the Administration’s 
sincerity. will be the money which it 
is prepared to spdKd. Mr Blatchford 
is talking about $200 million a year, 
$40 million more than the sum of 
this year’s pinched budgets for the Peace 
CSorpk, Vista and the Teadiere’ Corps. 
But ' the Office of Budget and 
Manag^metut has more modest ideas. 
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ALCAN 




Alcan Ahiminium 
limiteil 

Montreal. Canada 


SALIENT FEATURES 



Year ending 31 December 

1970 

1969 

1968 

Sales of aluminium products 

1,346,000 tons 

1.363,400 tons 

1,21 9.800tons 

Gross revenues 

$1,389 million 

$1,251 million 

$1,029 million 

Net income (inc. extraordinary profit) 

Profit per common share 

$79'8 million 

$82 • 2 million 

$70 • 8 million 

(exc. extraordinary profit) 

$2 08 

$2-42 

$2-12 

Dividends per common share 

$1 -20 

$1 -125 

$1 -025 

Additions to plant and investments 

As at 31 December 

$185 million 

$1 56 million 

$136 million 

Total assets 

$2,213 million 

$2,044 million 

$1.864 million 

Long-term debt 

$751 million 

$668 million 

$608 million 

Common shareholders' equity 

$785 million 

$747 million 

$689 million 

Book value per common share 

$23•82 

$22-67 

$21-33 

Number of common shares outstanding 

32 • 94 million 

32 • 94 million 

32 • 28 million 

Number of common shareholders 

75,912 

72.381 

72.873 

Number of employees 

66,500 

61.900 

60.600 


Extracts from the Annual Report, by Nathanael V. Davis. President. Alcan Aluminium Limited. Montreal. 


Highlights and Summary 


• Gross revenue roseto new record levelsof 
$1,389 million, an increase of 11 % over 1969. 

• In step with a slowdown in world alu¬ 
minium consumption,, consolidated sales, 
at 1,346,000tons, were down 1 % from 1969. 

• Due to adverse factors in the second half, 
net income for 1970 was $2*08 per com¬ 
mon share against $2<42 in 1969. In addition, 
there was ah extraordinary gain in 1970 of 
27 cents per share on revaluation of 
Canadian working capital. 


• Tonnage sales of fabricated products 
exceeded ingot sales for the first time in 
Alcan's history—reflecting the Company's 
expansion in fabricating during the past 
decade. 

• Aluminium production of 903,000 tons at 
Alcan's Canadian smelters was affected 
by a strike at Kitimat, B.C.. but redbhed a 
new record of827,000tohsat non-Canadian 
subsidiaries'and related companies. 


Not#: AH mmountt arm in U.S. dollars and all quantitias arm in short tons of 2,000pounds. 


- i.i Copies of the full Report end Accounts, available shortly from Alcan Aluminium (U K.) Limited. Alcan House. 30 Berkeley Sq , London W1X 6DP, 
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Revolting youth 

YOUTH UP HM ARMS: A POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL WORLD SURVEY, 1955-1970 

By George Paloczi-Horvath. 
Weld^nfeld and Nicolson. 349 
pages. £3.50. 

It takes a considerable time, as G. K. 
Chesterton once ^id, to see the ^^iraple 
and central fact about anything. 
According to Mr Paloczi-Horvath, the 
central fact of our time is that youth is 
taking over the world. iThis is partly a 
question of numbers. Since 1900 ithe 
total population of the world has 
doubled, but the number of under-2is 
has more than trebled. Since December 
31, 1964, the under-20s for the first 
time in history form over a half of the 
world’s population. And the number of 
students keeps increasing at a stagger¬ 
ing rate. In 1950 only 3 per cent of 
the 18-21 age-group in industrialised 
countries were at univ^rsify or in full¬ 
time further education ; by 1970 the 
figures were between 14 and 45 per 
cent. And youth everywhere in those 
countries is by far the richest and most 
important consumer group. 

The young, according to Mr Paloczi- 
Horvath, reject the “arid, materialist 
Utopia of communism and capitalism 
alike.” They are searching for a “ new, 
alternative civilisation, for a new 
culture and a new morality ” to replace 


the “ dying past that has become 
toially irrelevant for many of those 
vyhb have a long futtire ahead of 
them.’* Unfortunately^ the middle-aged 
men running the ** centralised mono¬ 
polistic bureaucracies ** like the United 
dtates, Russia and other states hate and 
fear the young and want to keep them 
forever in the artificial straitjacket of 
adolescence thought up by Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau in the eighteenth 
century. But since 1955 the young have 
been challenging their “ oppressors *’ 
in the interests of mankind’s survival 
and are now waging a “global rebel¬ 
lion against the dogmas and obsolete 
structures of almost all regimes in the 
world.” In this war of generations, Mr 
Paloczi-Horvath’s sympathies are 
wholly and uncritically on the side of 
the young whom he both idealises and 
idolises. He quotes with warm approval 
the view that youth is the new class 
which has taken the torch of revolution 
from the hands of the no-longer- 
revolutionary workers. And, among the 
young, it is the students who are “the 
best-trained, most mature, most gifted 
and most progressive class *’ but also 
“ the most oppressed.” And how are 
they oppressed ? By being deprived 
“ not only of human rights, but even 
of adult stature,” is the author’s 
reply. 

However, Mr Paloczi-Horvath, 
despite his four years of intensive 



rcseAf^h, itiuch of it 
watch i. aiKl-: m «the 

mkldie of d<mip$> 4pe$f 
a conviiKii^ cai^e lor his * 
generation war of giiphiM < 

Nor doe3 his idea of a 
revolution ” now going on to tibiae 
people’s nilnds from thj^ fatfl^tic 
acceptance of the delusion that hvimn 
societies must be ,coniplei;ely. at 
mercy of the ‘ blind forces of T 

carry much conviction—fspeciaUy in 
the light of his totally unexplained 
statement that this revolution is th^ 
first such since Thomas, Miinzer^s 
Anabaptist rebellion in the sixt^nth 
century. , /. , 

The factual material which Mr 
Paloczi-Horvath has assembled to back 
up his theories, all of which are 
wild exaggerations of trendy notions, 
consists of Chapters 6f hagiographical 
accounts of the wonderful exploits bf 
the young heroes fighting for a better 
world, calculated to make even the 
fairest middle-aged reader rub his eyes 
in disbelief. His reply to the not 
entirely unjustified criticism that many 
young revolutionaries are not suffi¬ 
ciently constructive is very reveaKngi 
“'Fhe conformists,” he says, “expect 
a person in the midst of a convulsive 
catharsis to have a ready-made blue¬ 
print of the personality which will be 
born in him after the collapse of his 
old personality.” Perhaps these con¬ 
formists should not feel too guilty 
after this if they choose to disregard 
the views of passionate but simplistic 
advocates like Mr Paloczi-Horvath 
who make the true understanding of 
the young and their motives so much 
more difficult. 

Minding his own 
business 

AFRICAN BUSINESSMEN 
By Peter Marris and 
Anthony Somerset. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 298 
pages. £3. 

There comes a nasty moment in read¬ 
ing this book when—somewhere 
tovyards the end—the thought occurs 
to the reader that the typical business- 
nfan in Africa may be no differept from 
the typical, businessman anywhere "else. 
Intelligence, experience and ambition 
—however difficult it may be to find 
these qualities in all businessmen ,pf 
one’s acquaintance, they are just the 
attributes one expects to find given to 
the * typical businessman by social 
scientists. 

Happily for the reader^ if npt for 
the businessman, such fears, are, soon 
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dispelled. One learns that the African 
businessman is also “ restlessly dissatis¬ 
fied/’ isolated, wftliin both his com¬ 
munity and the wider society” and 
hence driven back “ upon a mistrustful, 
self-reliant style of management, where 
he attempts to keep all aspects of the 
business under the control of himself 
and his working partners ” ; this makes 
him unable to master the organisa¬ 
tional problems of the substantial 
business of his dreams.” 

Mr Peter Marris and Mr Anthony 
Somerset have with this book made a 
considerable contribution to the under¬ 
standing of entrepreneurship in Africa. 
It should be pointed out that thdr 
study—which involved more than 
1,000 firms—concerns only Kenya, 
where conditions are by no means 
typical of all African countries. In 
Kenya, for instance, one of the most 
important features of business and 
commercial life iis still the presence of 
a substantial Asian community with 
greater skills and better access to 
capital than most Africans. This situa¬ 
tion exists only in oast and central 
Africa. And had the book been written 
of west Africans hs title might well 
have been “African Businesswomen.” 

But many of its conclusions are 
clearly of general importance. The 
authors make a series of suggestions— 
such as the encouragement of govern¬ 
ment equity rather than government 
loans for new businesses—^which they 
think could usefully be applied else¬ 
where. They sec the main obstacle that 
faces .businessmen as “ the lack of a 
social network with conventions, values 
and points of contact to facilitate both 
the internal and external relationships 
of business.” And they therefore 
suggest that “neither loans . . . nor 
training are likely to do much good 
unless they are co-ordinated and their 
relationship worked out in detail.” 

Working out this relationship has 
certainly not received its fair share of 
attention. African countries, all of 
whose supplies of educated manpower 
are extremely limited, find it difficult 
to establish a dynamic business com¬ 
munity. Yet th!» is an essential 
prerequisite for economic and political 
development. In much of Africa, 
economic power still tends to lie in the 
hands cither of foreigners or of a vciy 
small elite, often composed of politi¬ 
cians or civil servants. Efforts have 
been made to expand the business 
sector of the economy, but with only 
moderate success. This book gives an 
admirable,^u^ight into the problems 
involved, and makes several suggestkms 
that should certainly be followed up. 


All things bright ahd 
beautifuf 

. II Hi ii ■ 

THE UVINQ CBJL 

By OKver Gillie. 

Thames and Hudson. 216 pages. 
£2.10 cloth, £1.05 paper. 

There have been books for the layman 
on this subject before. Even though 
they all manage to differ in slant and 
emphasis and only overlap, the field 
is getting crowded. But none before 
has been so beautiful. Many of the 
24 cokxir illustrations belong on the 
wall rather than on the shelf, particu¬ 
larly those of the poetically named 
unicellular or^nisms in chapter 7— 
vorticella, pediastrum, stentor, radio- 
laria, euglena and, above all, the 
diatoms. 

Dr Gillie’s text, however, stands up 
well to comparison. His exposition of 
some familiar subjects—the primordial 
soup in which life may ’have been 
sparked, the tale of the discovery of the 
structure of DNA, the genetic code and 
the mechanism ctf protein synthesis— 
indispensable though they are to the 
narrative in this kind of l^k, is com¬ 
plemented by the less familiar. His 
account, for example, of the structure 
and function of the cell oiganelles—'the 
membranes, the mitoclwndria, the 
ribosomes, the lysosomes, the Golgi 
apparatus and, of course, the nucleus— 
is both intelligible and exdting. The 
origin of DNA in the cytoplasm and in 
the mitochondria of cells is obviously 
still an intriguing problem for biolo¬ 
gists. 

He also describes the mycoplasmas, 
the smallest living organisms—viruses, 
which are smaller, can only live in and 
make use of the metabolism of other 
cells. These mycoplasmas are so small 
that it is difficult to see how all the 
DNA, the organelles and the hundred 
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cr ao enstypdas neoemry to sustain aq 
iialbpeiKlen^^^ could be cnuxm^ ii^ 
side, the mexnbfane. Dr OilHe trips m 
occasionally, perhaps inevitably. K u 
is unnecessary to es^lain what a semi- 
pemieable membrane is—there is no 
mention of this in his extensive glossary 
—^it is hardly essential to describe die 
thyroid as “a little gland in the 
throat.” To call (henylketonuria ‘Hhe 
result of the secretion of phenylalanine 
in the urine ” is to confuse cause and 
effeot. To say “all viruses are the 
agents of disease ” and yet to mentibn 
50 pages later on a benign virus just 
puzzles the reader. 

0 

Abandoned people 

WOLVES IN THE CITY 

By Paul Henissart. 

Rupert Hart-Davis. 508 pages. £2.95. 

Not much is remembered today of the 
pieds-noirs in Algeria except that they 
fied to France when Algeria became 
independent, after blowing up public 
buildings, markets and docks. But that 
was the panic end to a year when their 
OAS (Organisation de VArmee Secrete) 
had visited on Algerian cities an appal¬ 
ling reign of terror. This book is its 
record—a blood-curdling tale of the 
pieds-noirs* last desperate bid to keep 
Algeria French. 

Superficially the OAS was powerful. 
Its men, in their underground network, 
controlled Algiers and Oran in much 
the same way as, before last year’s civil 
war in Jordan, Palestinian coonmandos 
appeared to control Amman. Its leader 
was General Salan, France’s most 
decorated general, gone into disguise 
and hiding after the collapse of the 
army putsch of April, 1961. It had its 
accomplices everywhere—^in the civil 
administration, the banks, the church 
and the police. With their knives and 
machine guns, its killer squads dealt 
out death without hindrance to Arabs 
at random and picked European oppo¬ 
nents. Killing became the street sport 
of packs of pied-noir teenagers who ran 
wild with pistols, potting at Arab 
labourers walking or cycHng to work, 
milkmen, fruit vendors, women out 
shopfunff. The murder rate rose to over 
200 a my. The object of course was 
to tfoad the Arabs into massive reprisals 
and so wreck the French-Arab ceasefire 
bdhg the Freilth army full square 
on to dot pied-noir side. But the Arabs 
preserved their discipline. De Gaulle 
waa .uh^ioved : French peace talks 
with And) leaders went incacorably on. 

Terrotism usually makes some politi¬ 
cal impact. Why then was this OAS 
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Algiers: the havoc was unavailing 


havoc so unavailing ? Largely because, 
as Mr Henissart explains, it had no 
support from outside. The French army 
was sick of the business. So was public 
opinion in France. Elsewhere the pieds- 
noirs were seen as colonialist and racial¬ 
ist. Their jx)ssible allies, South Africa, 
Spain and Portugal, were embarrassed 
and shrugged them off. They were 
an abandoned people. Mr Henissart 
tells their story with great insight, 
drawing his copious knowledge from 
the vast French literature on the subject 
and from interviews with Aany people 
who were involved. It is only a pity 
that his narrative is overloaded with 
thriller-type descriptive passages that 
tend to obscure his true gifts as a 
serious historian. 

Getting rid of the poor 
law 

It was not until 1948 that an act 
of Parliament proclaimed the end of 
the poor law. Two of these books 
explain why, despite the blows it 
received from the pre-1914 Liberal 
government’s measures, it was such an 
unconscionable time a-dying. The 
other describes the effect of the poor 
law on the institutional child. 

When Family Failed by Nigel Middle- 
ton (Gollancz, £2.80)* The Victorian 
poor law principle conferred a legacy 
of “ less eligibility ” on the life led by 
workhouse chdldren before ^he. first 
world war. Mr Middleton shows how 
strongly entrenched the. principle 
remain^ between the wars, despite 
the growing recognition that a deprived 
child 'Was not necessarily depraved.. He 
has steeped himself in Uteratyre of all 
kinds, both anecdotal^ from recipients 
(Charlie Chaplin for instance) of 
institutional help, and official* Howevei; 
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despite its emotive subject the book 
is curiously dull, perhaps because it 
lacks a theme. Only in his last few 
pages does he point the contrast, iin 
the inter-war years, between the child 
whose family life was not allowed to 
fail thanks to the emerging sooial ser¬ 
vices and the child dealt with under 
the old poor law regime. He might 
also have asked whether the principle 
of today’s dhild care service—that a 
bad home is better than a good Home 
—^is sometimes taken too fair. Has the 
battered baby replaced the institutional 
child ? 

British Social Policy, 1914-1930 by 
Bentley B. Gilbert (Batsford, £3.50). 
DesJ>ite its boring title Professor 
Gilbert’s “ The Evolution of National 
Insurance in Great Britain” (1966) 
was a first-class and highly interesting 
study of social reform. T^s book is 
not perhaps quite so absorbing, but 
it is important and also relevant at a 
time when the national minimum— 
what it should be, how it can best be 
realised—is under constant discussion. 
For it is Professor Gilbert’s contention 
that it was between the wars that a 
political consensus was reached on 
society’s duty to ensure that its citizens 
should be maintained at a decenit level. 
And what brought it about was not 
the plight of poor children, the sick 
or the old, but the vast army of the 
unemployed. 

Tlic Struggle for the Ministry of 
H^lth by Frank Honigsbaum (Bell, 
£1.50). Mr Honigsbaum’s “ occasional 
paper on social admanistration ” covers 
part of the same ground as Profej^r 
Gill^rt in this account of the setting 
op pf. the Ministry of Health after the 
first world war and of the struggle 
between the local government l^ard 
and,the national insyranc^ commission 
to become the new ministry. At first 


the ^ boaf)d was fayouj^^ 
suffered from the poor ;tow]f.tetht» 
and the opposition from the lowtUani^ 
who were dismayed at the pn)ipect of 
losing the . poor law xhedi^l^ eeryisce^ 
was intense. But the insistence pf 
reformers like Addison that medical 
care should be unified swung suppoit 
to the insurance commission* The price 
of victory, however, was delay in 
breaking up the, poor law, a weak 
ministry at the centre and a medical 
profession that was determined to pre¬ 
serve its independence through the 
panel system. Mr Honiigsbaum’s monp- 
^ph, too, is relevant-^*to the eat^- 
lishment and present structure of 
Britain’s health service. 


Give Italians a bad name 

THE ITALIANS IN CHICAGO, 1880-1930 

By Humbert S. Nelli. 

Oxford University Press. 300 pages. 
£3.60. _ 

Those who wonder why so dispropor¬ 
tionate a number of American 
criminals seem to be of Italian origin 
will find Professor Nelli’s book reward¬ 
ing. In his view prohibition provided 
a short-cut to fame, political power 
and riches for an ethnic group, the 


Middle East Oil 
A study in political 
and economic 
controversy 

G. W. Stocking 

Professor Stocking's 
important new book 
studies the discovery of 
oil in the Middle East, its 
development by foreign 
capital, and its role in 
shaping past and present 
political events. 

'For the businessman or 
government of ficial 
interested in tha climate 
for private-venture capital 
throughout the Middle 
East and North Africa, 
this book should be 
required reading' 

James G. Buckley, 

New York Times 

468 pages bibliography 

£6.25 
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Italians from southern Italy, whose 
lack of education made the ladder out 
of poverty hard to scale. Professor 
Nelli has little patience with the charge 
that the Italians invented organised 
crime or brought it with them ; it 
existed in Chicago in the 1870s well 
before Italians from Naples and Sicily 
began to flood in. 

Unfortunately the Black Hand, 
seized upon With avidity by official 
investigators and journalists alike, gave 
Italians a bad—and largely undeserved 
—name for crime. Professor Nelli, who 
thinks that Black Hand activities 
represented the usual preying upon 
ignorant people, notes that it died out 
soon after immigration from southern 
Italy was shut off. It was prohibition 
that launched Italians into the main¬ 
stream of crime and it was the value 
put on money and success by America, 
and particularly by Chicago, that 
encouraged crime. 

It would be wrong however to 
suggest that this book is chiefly about 
crime. It is a careful study in ethnic 
mobility and Professor Nelli’s almost 
microscopic research—he can follow 
the moves of individual families for 
many years—shows how over-simplified 
are many of the ideas about “ Little 
Italy.” Few blocks were ever solidly 
Italian and the fact that people were 
constantly moving ouit of the Italian 
areas of settlement was concealed by 
the waves of new immigrants moving 
in. The culture in these settlements 
may not have been American, but it 
was also far from being simply a per¬ 
petuation of the old country’s. Italians 
showed considerable independence of 
their bosses although they had to wait 
for death to remove the most powerful, 
Johnny Powers, known to them as 
Gianni Pauli, who delighted in his title 
of “ Prince of Boodlers.” Gui'iously, 
although the Capone-Torrio mob 
wielded almost invincible political 
power behind the scenes in Chicago 
during the 1920s, the city never elected 
an Italian-American mayor, as New 
York did with La Guardia. 

England is a garden 

CAPABILITY BROWN AND HUMPHRY 
REPTON 

By Edward Hyams. 

Dent. 255 pages. £2.50. 

Blenheim, Chatsworth, Stowe, Luton 
Hoo, Sherborne, Audley End—the list 
of great estates whose parks were the 
creation of Capability Brown leaves 
the impression that no county of 
Englana not transformed by his 
landscapiii^hands. Nor is that impres¬ 


Blenheim had great capabilities 

sion false. Brown’s master, William 
Kent, under whose tutelage at Stowe 
he grew from an under gardener to 
a landscai>e artist. Brown himself, and 
his followers, chief of whom was 
Humphry Repton, had a unique and 
lasting impact upon the English 
countryside. Mr Hyams’s excellent 
account of the parks and houses created 
by Brown and Repton, of their lives, 
businesses and techniques, shows just 
how all-pervading this influence was. 

Their influence was occasionally 
regrettable ; too many fonnal Eliza¬ 
bethan gardens were destroyed to make 
way for tlie requisite broad sweep of 
lawn from house to newly-created lake. 
This style of landscape gardening 
increased the isolation of the great 
house from its accompanying village. 
Brown’s designs contained cliches : for 
example, his constant use of a copse of 
trees on the top of an otherwise bare 
hill. Yet the landscapes that he painted 
with soil and trees and water are 
enduring monuments to the eighteenth 
century imagination. At Blenheim 
a sluggish stream top-heavy with a 
huge bridge built by Vanbrugh (the 
source of yet anoffier of the first 
Duchess of Marlborough’s rows with 
her architect) was transformed when 
Brown created itwo great lakes on 
either side ; many parks, such as that 
at Groome, were swampy marshland 
before Brown set to work digging, 
draining, even building the house itself. 

Kent, Brown, Repton and such bril¬ 
liant amateurs as Hoare of Stourhead 
worked in a unique period when land- 
owners had sufficient wealth and leisure 
to take an interest in the appearances 
of their estates, while still possessing 
the power to remake vast tracts of 
countryside without askdng anyone’s 
permission. If a village obscure 4 a 
view, as at Milton Abbey, Brown cotild 
move the village, lock, s^k and barrel 


(although he usually had to content 
himself with shrouding a church with 
a belt of trees). The fashion and passion 
for picturesque gardening swept the 
country ; the number of commissions 
Brown undertook was prodigious. (His 
real name was Lancelot ; the 
pseudonym was not a tribute to his 
skill but derived from his habit of 
encoura^ng clients with the statement 
that their acres had great “ capabili¬ 
ties.”) What was so remarkable about 
his and other landscape gardeners’ 
clients was tfheir willingness to spend 
money and chum up fiieir estates to 
create a picture which would not reach 
completion, let alone perfection, in their 
lifetimes ; there was very little shifting 
of full-grown trees and the designs took 
decades to mature. 

That was where Repton’s particular 
artistic talents were so useful. Unlike 
Brown, he did not start life as a 
labourer. The son of a customs officer, 
a misfit in business, he was a jack of 
all arts ; hiis clients received a “ red 
book,” itself a considerable work of art, 
containing exquisite water colours 
illustrating the effect that Repton 
wished to produce. Some of these are 
reproduced in Mr Hyams’s book, which 
is well illustrated (although sadly 
without colour). Like Brown’s designs, 
Repton’s red books received a good 
deal of criticism ; there was a curious, 
but most enduring and contentious, 
debate in the late eighteenth century 
as to the true nature of ** picturesque ” 
gardening, the anti-Repton party m'ain- 
taining' ffiat the English countryside, 
even when made more natural than^ 
nature by the landscape gardener, was^ 
too tame to be truly picturesque—by 
which was then meant compairable to a 
painted landscape. Mr Hyams treats 
this strange freak of romanticism with 
as sure and as light a touch as he does 
his whole subject. He also ^ves Repton, 
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now so much the less famous of the two 
and far less well known than his 
partner, John Nash, his due share of 
the limelight. Less of Repton’s work 
survives ; but his red books of designs 
make up a hible of late eighteenth- 
century taste. 

Martyrs' memorial 

THE OXFORD MARTYRS 
By D. M. Loades. 

Betsford. 296 pages. £2.50. 

It iis appropriate that a book on the 
Oxford martyrs should have been 
written by a Cambridge-trained his¬ 
torian. For all tfiree Were Cambridge 
men, and sixteenth-century Oxford was 
only the scene of their conviction, 
degradation and death. 

Dr Loades is not a partisan Protes¬ 
tant and does not try to debate tlie 
“ rightness or wrongness of the cause 
for which they died.” His main concern 
lies with the ideological issues which 
divided the martyrs from the Roman 
Church; and he sees the main subject 
of dispute, not in metaphysical ques¬ 
tions about the eucharist, but in the 
problem of ecclesiastical authority. 
Henry VIII’s breach with Rome had 
seemed to settle this questiqp by assert¬ 
ing the supremacy of the monarch, and 
that supremacy had been accepted by 
conservatives as a bulwark against 
change and by reformers as the agency 
of spiritual regeneration. After 1547 the 
supremacy posed an insoluble dilemma 
for lx)th groups. Gardiner could not 
accept its authority for the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal changes under Edward VI and 
C^ranmer denied that Queen and 
Parliament had tlie right to restore 
papal jurisdiction. Thus both men, 
having accepted the supremacy under 
Henry VIII, were later trapped by their 
own inconsistencies ; and Cranmer’s 
recantation was the product not only 
of the pressures of isolation and im¬ 
prisonment, but also of the intellectual 
weakness of his position. 

Dr Loades is also concerned, but less 
centrally so, with the consequences of 
the martyrdom. While he regards the 
ultimate failure of Mary’s reign as the 
cumulative result of several mistakes 
and misfortunes, he believes the burn¬ 
ings of 1555 hsLve formed'a water¬ 
shed : before they began Mary enjoyed 
a degree of public confidence, which 
was diereafter destroyed by the flames. 

He may be right, but it is difficult to j 
distinguish the reactions to th^ burn- i 
ings at the time' from the attitudes 
later fostered and preserved by Foxe. ; 
Certainly the martyrs enjoyed a body 


of support in Londpifi home 

counties ; equally 
cleansed Protestantism^ of ihe, stains ' 
upon it by the infamous rule of North*- 
uni^rland. But the greater part of the 
political nation does not seem to have 
been much disturbed : its representa¬ 
tives in Parliaonent were ap>parently 
more preoccupied with fears about 
material property and secular power. 

The phoenix which most visibly 
rose from the ashes of Oxford and 
Smithfield was the royal supremacy. It 
is surely remarkable that a doctrine 
which, between 1547 and 1558, 
impaled its adherents upon such 
intolerable dilemmas should have not 
only reappeared but should have lived 
for so long. Dr Loades points out, 
rightly enough, that its fragility was 
shown under Charles I. But its neces¬ 
sity became once more apparent under 
Cromwell and it achieved a third incar¬ 
nation in 1660. Intellectual strength 
does not seem necessary for the sur¬ 
vival of a doctrine. 

Dr Loades has approached his sub¬ 
ject in a cool and uncommitted way. 
Sometimes indeed he .seems too cool, for 
he almost avoids the emotion provoked 
by the burnings and the drama inher¬ 
ent in the trials. But the persecution 
has over the centries been treated with 
generous supplies of emotion and 
drama ; it has less often received the 
careful and scholarly analysis of its 
intellectual significance. 
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Bucher: home ftom the sea 

A Matter of Accountability by Trevor 
Armbr’ster (Barrie and Jertkins, £3.75). 
The full story of what happen^ to 
the Pueblo, the American spy ship diai 
was captured by the North Koreans 
in 1968, with interviews with all the 
principaJs. This book, with 405 pages 
full of colour, quotations and sound 
effects (Ba-roopm, Ba-rooom^ Ba-rooom 
went the shellfire) would make a good 
film script, and will plea^ those who 
feel, as the author does, ^at Captain 
Lloyd Bucher was a tragic figure made 
a sca|>egoat for bungling higher up in 
the American navy. The brok, how- 


tio^rmt^cir 'of' ^ 

; iheide^; 

-history. ■' v i.*^; 

Let’s Look at the F^res by D. J. 
Bartholomew and E. E. Bassett 
(Penguin, 491)), For, letter o^, 
worse, statisticians am Ibepcaoiog 
increasingly interested in applying thb 
tricks of their trade to hhmsiif affairs, 
although these are a tough subject for 
quantitative study. Here two teachers 
tell the layman something about the 
problems and techniques (no .real 
mathematics, but questions And 
answers for those who like' tests), 
involved in opinion ^lls, intelligence 
tests, election predictions, statistics Of 
war, and so on. There is also a glossary 
of the jargon. 

The Workers* Union by Richard 
Hyman (Oxford University Press, 
£2.50). An academic account of a now 
forgotten trade union founded by the 
militant socialist Tom Mann in 1898 
and dedicated to the idealistic task of 
organising all workers for “the ulti¬ 
mate realisation of an industrial 
commonwealth.” Dr Hyman’s efforts, 
with the aid of industrial sociology, to 
explain how a union with militant 
intentions became one of the most 
moderate are unconvincing. 


The Case 
Against Joining 
the Common 
Market 
Paul Einzig 

Will Britain become just another 
island off the mainland of Europe 
if she joins the Common Market 7 
Or Einzig's book is a provocative 
contribution to today's most 
urgent debate. 

£2.80 

The Corporate 

Economy Growth. 

Competition 

and Innovative . 

Potential 

EcKtad by Robin Marils and.^''' 
Adrian Wood 

This book is a collective work by 
some of the world’s ^st 
distinguished and oi^irtaf \ ^ 
theoretical economlttst^ dMlgnsd - 
to improve our undsyitindlng of 
the sy^^ of 'comi^tion for 
growth' among giadf^ 
eorporations. - 

Macmillan 
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What is group technology 7 


“ Gi^up technology ” is a direct 
translation from the original 
Russian. Like linear program- 
tning, it is something the com¬ 
munists can teach the capitalists 
about running a business. It is 
intended to do two things: 

# To cut the massive quantity 
of resources tied up as stocks 
and work-in-progress in the 
typical industrialised economy, 
a quantity that is dispropor^ 
tionatcly high in Russia, and 
which has had Russian plaimers 
worried for a long time. 

# To cut delay between order¬ 
ing and getting components. 

Britain appears to fall down 
badly on just these two points. 
Britain’s raord on stock control 
is poor compared with Germany 
and Japan. In 1969 British 
manufacturers’ stocks totalled 
a staggering £7,295 mn, which 
was well over half the gross 
national product contributed by 
the manufacturing sector. For 
work-in-progress the total was 
^2,7 rt mn. Similarly, poor 
delivery dates are a common 
reason why engineering comp>on- 
cnis and fini.she(l tnaniifacturcd 
goods are bought abroad in 
preference to the same goods 
available in Britain at the same 
price.s. 

Batch production is the sec¬ 
tion of manufacturing industry 
ill which excessive build-ups of 
stocks and work-in-progress tend 
to occur. When the batches are 
small, materials and semi¬ 
finished components travel 
^mazing distances between the 


various processes and machines. 
Aeons elapse between the time 
the raw material is fed in and 
a marketable product emerges. 

The problem is multiplied 
several times where the manu¬ 
facturer has to cope with rapid 
changes in the pattern of orders. 
In the motor industry, for 
instance, a sudden shift in 
emphasis from one model to 
another is a common event; but 
it produces an immediiate call 
for quick delivery of the neccs- 
.sary parts from the supplier. 

So simple? 

'Fhe principle of group tech¬ 
nology sounds deceptively 
simple, even platitudinous, llic 
manufacturer list.s the whole 
range of batch-made fiarts, oftien 
running into hundreds or thou¬ 
sands. He then looks for 
common factors and groups 
them into families. (Even in 
supposedly well-organised com¬ 
panies, many very similar types 
of components will be being 
made in small batches, quite 
independently of each other, 
probably having been designed 
at different times for different 
purpo.scs, with nobody noticing 
how very similar they were.) 
'J'he pans are then grouped into 
families : short fat ones, Jong 
thin ones, etc. The groups arc 
then classified by a code, like 
a postal zip code, so that the 
code number itself indicates the 
characteristics of each. 

Stated simply, it Sounds too 


obvious for'words. Why give it 
a special. name ? WeVe been 
doing this sort of thing for 
■ ^ars,” ei^^eers might say. 
But the fibres show how much 
room for improvement there is. 
Many management techniques 
(eg, management-by-objectives) 
really are nothing but the most 
elementary common sense. Yet 
experience suggests that the best 
w^ay of getting common-sense 
techniques across to busy and 
preoccupied managers 'is to 
package them up, give them an 
exciiring new name, and sell 
them as something new. And 
because group tcdinology has 
implications both for salesmen 
(better, more competitive deli¬ 
very) and finance directors (less 
capital locked in work-in¬ 
progress), marketing men, 
finance men and managing 
directors should not kid them¬ 
selves into thinking it is some 
technical gimmick that can be 
left with the production 
manager and forgotten. The 
implications are wider than 
this. And group technology in 
practice tends t(3 produce 
increased job satisfaction (in 
the factory) and hence lower 
labour tumover ; and it allows 
wages to be linked more closely 
with performance. 

Thus at Rank Taylor Hobson 
(the instrument manufacturer 
in the Rank group) the 12,000 
parts machined there were 
analysed by shape, size, length 
and material and given a 36- 
(ligit code. There proved to be 
430 very simple parts all shaped 
very like a washer. Among 
them were 30 that were identi¬ 
cal in diameter and length. 
They had been designed separa¬ 
tely for different purpo.ses and 
nobody had noticed that they 
were idenidcal. Small batches 
of each had contmued to be 
made separately, with much 
(expensive) resetting of machi¬ 


nery >'and shunting of small 
batches of. each from one pan 
of. thei factory (0 anothei:.' 

Walker Grossweller a 

wide range of taps and sboiyer 
parts. It found that 15% of the 
tyjw accounted for 75% of the 
finished produot valUe; and a 
further 15% for another 15%. 
It applied group technology to 
' this 30% of parts. This reduced, 
from 600 feet to 90 feet, the 
average distance fravelled by 
materials during the manufac¬ 
turing process; ontpuit rose 
from 6 parts an hour to 14, with 
equipment and workforte 
unchanged. 

G£G-£Uiott* has used group 
technology to streamline the 
manufacture of control valve 
bodies. Less than half its plant 
is on group technology, and 
only a Simple coding system 
has been used. Even so, overall 
manufacturing time has been 
cut from 63 days to 18. Work- 
in-progress has been cut by 
45%. 

International Computers' 

management information system 
at Castlereagh, Belfast, uses 
group teclmology as its starting 
point. Work-in-progress and 
.stocks have bQcn cut by 
£1.4 mn. 

Ferodo iilu.strates the most 
comprehensive application of 
group technology in Britain so 
far. Fert^do makes brake linings 
and is a .subsidiary of 'Furner 
& Newall. Ferodo initially was 
worried about the level, the 
cost and the .sheer volume of 
its work-iri-progrcas. More 
serious, as a Supplier to the 
motor industry, fit was unable 
to meet orders quickly enough. 
It was even contemplating 
building a special factory just to 
deal with sudden urgent orders. 
Instead, group technology was 
used, and used with such .success 
that it is now being applied to 
the whole brake-lining produc- 
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block 

represents a bank 
of machines . 
doing the seme 
operation 

Work in progress^ 

Flow line 
typical V. 
componentA 

Examples of other 
compbnents:- I 

B: 1 , 2 . 5 . 4 —out 
C: 12 . 3 . 2 . 4 — 

D: 1 . 2 . 5 . 1 . 2 . 4 — 

E; 3 . 2 . 1 , 2 . 5 . 1 . 2 . 4 — 

F: 3 . 2.4 — 
etc. etc. etc 


Mctiwvi 


jDoora 


retfiitt) to a brallid»neW Ptocctt —.iLl- 

ifor making the htuie eulrved ■MeA.o.hioi.i, r . 
sh^pn; out of tbia.Guri^edahi^ 
a<mn^ed»^on li (art,^»rhidi i* ifKlL . ? 

then maclnntd ' down to the doina the seme y 

size of Kning r^unred. : ^ operation \ 

Ferodotad: ^ ^Wbrk in p«,0n«a — 

# 2$ dilrerent mixes of mw 

material. - • Flow line ror^ 

# 150 different radii of lining. typical v. 

From theac component A 

I- 

# 17,000 oalaloguod sizes. B Ml*, 2 ^ 5 ,out 

The top diagram shows the ^ 12 , 3 . 2 . 4 — HH 

route travelled by a typical one ^ 

of those 17,000 brake lindngs f; 32 ■HBI 

through the factory (m fact ^^tcetT 

there were two adjoining ' 

factories, separated by a road) ; 
the diagram also explains the 
routes followed by five other 
linings chosen at random. 

The bulk of the floor space 

of these two factories was L ■■ > 

taken up by work-in-progress, 
queuing up for one machine or 

another. The layout of the mixes in use, five represented 
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anoiner. inc layout ot the mixes in use, five represented that could produce the stuff in 

machines was not quue as lud'i- 46% of total factory output, semi-cowtinuous lengths, which 

(Tous as It looks. They were Technically it was essenitdal that could then be chopped off in 

laid out by type: all the dril- the mixing of asbestos and resins the widths required^ 

ling machines together, all the be carried out in small batches 

Srinding machines together, the ot 125 lb. But in fact all the Investment 

milling rnachines togwher, g.*c, initial weighing, preparatiem and Wherever passible existiiw 

Knit nsn^iner ari’min^rl irt'o ...i____ _i i i . . * . _ ^ 


But, having grouped all its 
types of final products into 


families, with code numbers, scale. In turn this allowed the 
and analysed all the operations whole mixing process to be auto- 


subsequent processing could be machines were used. But some 
carried out on a much larger considerable capital investment 
scale. In turn this allowed the in new machines was required,' 


. ^ . - o --- meaning that over the 18 

entering into the making of mated. As a rc*sult the work- inonrhs in which the system 

each, Ferodo was then in a force engaged in batch mixing was put in, capital 'investment 

position to le^gamse the ^vais cut down from 20 to four in new machinery was one-t:hird 

machine layout. The machines including the supervisor. more than would otherwise have 


were put into groups of 14. Each ^ Traditionally each mix 
of the machines docs one was then baked into semi- 
of the jobs anvolved in making finished asbestos in a mould 
a lining, and all arc linked of the radius required. But 
by roller conveyors. The batch again it was found that the 


comes in and is passed from 
machine to machine as each 
operation is finished. Each 
group is subdivicied into “ cells ” 
of six men; they move from one 
machine \o another as required, 
having now been trained to use 
all of thom. 'Each team sees its 
own work-load through. At the 
end of most shifts, they can look 
at the batch of marketable pro¬ 
ducts they have made. Work-dn- 
progress has been Cut by seven- 
eighths. Orders are dealt with 
in onc-ciighth of the time. 
Because speed of delivery was 
crucial, the direct lai^ur force 
was not cut. But fewer pro¬ 
gress chasers ” and clerks were 
required. 

Having solved its major prob^ 
lem, Fei^o went on to a^ply 
group technology to the rest of 
its manufacturing operations : 

# It found that, of the 25 


ding the supervisor. more than would otherwise have 

Traditioinally each mix occurred. But this kivestment 
then baked into semi- was covered more than twice 
led asbestos in a mould over by the resulting disinvest- 
he radius required. But ment in workdn-progress. 

I it was found that the Incvits^ly, labour problems 
same handful of radii was used cropped up. When an iniicial 


in the bulk of the batches. So pilot line on the new baaia was 
a special machine was bought put in, people were taken on 

I 'p^N^S^UT^JsiN^ROUniqHNOLOG^**^^ 

This shows one small area of the factory in the diagrarn opposite 


specially to man Jt Djffer^t 
: wage rates and bonuses devet- 
dped among .ehese and among 
existing staff/So Ferodo held 
, a series of meetings and sold 
tlic idea «o the men thixHigh 
the shop sljKwards. Once con¬ 
vinced that neither jobs 
earnings were tbri^ened, ti^ 
men co-operated. 

Group technology has now 
been , shown in praodee to pip^ 
ducc dramatk smprovemeni^.'m 
stocks/work-ih-progress 
and in delivery times in wb^y 
differing types of ba^fa 
manuiaetiiritig opemibn, m 
no? just in engineering,'froyiiied 
other manufacturers overcomj^ 
therr delusion that nheady 
use something lake k oUgJin 
to beo^e used iiKreask^V 
widdy in the coming ycm. ; 


machines jj^B vvorSng^caj^ 
flow of wodc-in-prbgiWe J 


Materials in 



Finishad products out 
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9 c(Hne to the l^r. 


f Running off to another Industrial 

. Fair in some exotic place rhight be all 
' glamour to your colleagues, but for you 
it’s ncryc-racking and tiring* infuriating 
too, when yoU have’ to wait \y)ule your 
> stand being put tipj^withouf being 
I able to lift a nngcr to help the workers. 
'IStill there is the rdtl excitement left of 
bringing ^ck thtfbig order. You’re 


happy about it, and so are we^ twiy ? 
Because we like t)ie pa^rwbrk to come 
through us. Smpping dbeutnents, letters 
of credit, all the itwncy |nattcrs. ,, 

If on some rare occasiop somethmg 


you? where we can. ' 

It might be siinpler to send some¬ 
one else to The Faii^ but then you 
take exj[)orting seriously and so'do wc. 


gct^held up you noticaw. but gcncj;^ RaroloVQ 

speaking we’re one of the less bccuc '" Af ^IXAJlciy qi JL^ V>iv/ 

-.IJ —^ • .'i - , -w-i . . .a ■ . 


sides of your life. We just cope \idth all 
the administrative drudgery, and help 


Exporters are e 


why w^Ye a special bank. 


lie. That's 


V r y IS r'l ■ ' 
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They made it tough for Dan 

The chairman of Lockheed spent a miserable three days in London this week trying to 
persuade the Government that things at Rolls-Royce could not possibly be a? b«^ias« >r' 
painted, while the Government kept assuring him tfiat they were, if an^hirig, w6fse 


On Tuesday afternoon, the unhappy Mr Daniel 
Haughton got his first intimation of the British Govern¬ 
ment’s terms. If he wanted the Rolls-Royce RB 211 
engine saved, he would have to pay through the nose 
for it. This means paying the manufacturing cost of the 
engine in full, plus any research and development costs 
over and above the £100 million that had already been 
spent. That was all that the Government was willing 
to write off. The rest, Lockheed and its customers must 
meet themselves in full. 

It was the sort of package that could add between 
$1.5 million and $2 niillion to the cost of each Tristar 
jet, and price the aircraft out of the market. Only the 
knowledge that the RB 211 is all that stands between 
him and the breadline could have kept Mr Haughton 
negotiating for another day and a half. He decided 
to regard the Government’s terms as an opening bid, 
even though it was so far from anything that Lockheed 
could have sold to its airlines that the two sides were 
not merely not in the same ball-park, they were not in 
the same galaxy. 

The Government’s figures are interesting. They aver 
that the manufacturing cost of the RB 211 engine has 
gone well above the last. published figure of £460,000 
each. Allowing for the additional work needed to bring 
the engine up to the standard guaranteed to Lockheed 
under the original contract, the revised estimates of 
development costs now stand at £180 million^—again 
higher than the last published figure. Of that, 
£ioo million has already been spent. If the Government 
insists on recovering the balance over the initial produc¬ 
tion run of 600 engines, it is not difficult to build the 
price up to between £600,000 and £630,000 for each 
engine, with three engines tp each Tristar. The price 
at which the RB 211 was originally sold to LocUiced 
^as £350,000, so the formula that the Government 
proposed to Lockheed on Tuesday could have put any¬ 
thing up to another £750,000 to £850,000 on the price 
of each Tristar. Mr Haughton spent most of Wednesday 
attempting to convince the Government that the figures 
could not possibly be as bad as that, and he left for home 
on Thursday having budged it hardly at all. By the end 
of the talks, the price had oome down to airound an extra 
million per aircraft, roughly £620^000, but that 


was all. 

Is Mr Haughton right ? The basis of his atg[umekit 
is that a new management with the necessary drive 
could pull Rolls-Royce round in a way that would bring 
production costs at Derby down again to the level iof 
production costs in engine factories in the United States. 
In theory they should be lower, and the original pric^ 
of the RJB 211 was based on the assumption that they 
were, by a margin of about 10 per cent. Rolls-Royce 
has equipment at least as good as anything that can be 
found in America, and its wage; rates are lowcn its costs 
ought, therefore, to be lower too. What is wrong is its 
financial control ; it is said that the miscalculations on 
the RB 2ii’s costs were only discovered, accidentally, 
by a Rolls-Royce student engineer sent to the Institute of 
Technology at Cranfield and asked to cost the engine as 
part of his theris, which he submitted to the management 
last September. Banks now complaining that they, went 
on putting money into Rolls-Royce only because they 
thought the Govemment was doing the same, give the 
game away ; they and Rolls-Royce’s old management 
believed they were drawing from a well that would never 
run dry. 

If a new Rolls-Royce management were merely to 
bring RB 211 costs down to American levels, instead of 
being nearly 25 per cent above them, Mr Haughton would 
be home and dry. Airlines would not invoke the penalty 
clauses written into their contracts against late delivery, 
and they would probably accept a 10 per cent rise in 
prices rather than see Lockheed bankrupt. But anything 
over 10 per cent would mean they were paying more for 
the Tristar than the price at which both Boeing and 
McDonnell-Douglas are offering substitute aircraft-r-and 
for earlier delivery. Mr Haughton is asking the Govern¬ 
ment, and in particular the Prime Minister (through Sir 
William Nield, from the Cabinet Office, wha is conduct^ 
ing most of the talks) to gamble that costs can be brought 
down. However, when Mr Haughton looks at ‘ the new* 
men that the Government has appointed to run RoUa- 
Royce, it is doubtful if even he believes what he is saying; 

Dedicated and experienced men though they sire, they 
lack the two things needed to convince customers that 
they mean business: drive and a measure of youth- Some 
of them are obviously serving in a caretal^ capacity. 
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including the chairman, Lord Cole. Others are not neces¬ 
sarily planning to commit themselves irrevocably to the 
company ; there is criticism that Mr Ian Morrow, now 
regarded as its financial brain, seems to intend to operate 
by remote control from London, rather than in Derby 
where the cohtpany’s heart is. The Government has pro¬ 
vided the Roll^Royce board with plenty of talent but it 
has left the company still without a managing director 
or, for all long-term purposes, a permanent ch^rman. 

Men of the calibre that Rolls-Royce needs are scarce, 
but they arc not impossible to find. The Government has 
several of them in its own employment, notably at the 


Atomic Energy Authority whose main task is now comr 
pleted and whose management^ from thf chairinaii down^ 
could move on to bigger things. These are men, mainly 
engineers, who have experience of managing big research 
projects and keeping their costs witl^ bounds. The 
Government showed little disposition this week to put 
itself out on Lockheed’s account but it has other customers 
to consider, among them the United States marines and 
the Germans. These customers need reassuring that Rolls- 
Royce is going to be able to deliver now and in the future; 
and they would like to see in charge men capable of 
convincing them this will be so. 


So much for the BIA, fans 

The collapse of the Vehicle and General leaves both the Government and the British 
insurance establishment with much to answer for 


Mr John Davies and his Department of Trade and 
Industry look like having to carry most of the public 
blame over the collapse of the Vehicle and General 
Insurance Company on Monday. But they are not the 
only culprits. The department now has the powers that 
the old Board of Trade lacked in 1965 and 1966, when 
the cut-price motor insurers were hurtling to their doom, 
led by the Fire, Auto and Marine. Nor, as it showed with 
Midland, Northern and Scottish, is it afraid to use them. 
Indeed the department had been worried about the V and 
G since last July when the 1969 accounts appeared : late. 

Even though motor underwriting now looks like having 
cost insurers even bigger losses in 1970 than in 1969, it 
would have needed a loss of £3.7 million in 1970 to put 
V and G into insolvency. Because V and G has investment 
income, it would have needed to make an underwriting 
loss of about £4 million, or around 20 per cent of its 1969 
premium income. Since, in 1969, V and G’s underwriting 
loss was no more than 2^ per cent of its premium income, 
and since it raised its motor premiums in July, 1969, and 
March, 1970, such a dramatic down-turn is inconceivable. 

So what did go wrong ? There is only one answer. 
The provisions for claims and unexpired premiums in the 
1969 V and G accounts were too low, and the then Board 
of Trade went into action when it saw them. So why 
did it take until last month for Whitehall to give notice 
to the company to stop taking new business ? Mr Davies 
implied that the company took time to produce its figures 
and that action by the department would damage 
confidence. 

Perhaps Mr Davies’s inquiry will throw some more 
light on the cause of the delay. It had better. For mean¬ 
while the suspicion is hardening that the reason his 
department did not act sooner—after its very prompt 
treatment of MN&S—^is that the V and G was a member 
of the British Insurance Association. This week 
the BIA was having to deny rumours that it had actually 
been asking the department to hold off the V and G. 

By contrast, it was well known that the action against 
MN&S (wbi/ch was never insolvent; it was merely closed 
down becfiiM its solvency margin was inadequate), was 


at least encouraged by the BIA, to which the MN&S did 
not belong. In 1966, the Board of Trade was fiercely 
taken to task by the then chief general manager of one of 
the BIA’s largest members, the Royal, for not acting more 
quickly to close down the cut-price insurers. The V and G 
itself, in the early 1960s, was constantly sniped at 
unofficially by establishment insurance men who thought 
its provisions for claims and unexpired premiums were 
too low. But in 1966 the V and G joined the BIA. And 
that is what many people are talking about. The public 
has been repeatedly urged, in its own interests, to tread 
carefully when insuring with non-BIA member companies. 
But now that a BIA member has gone bust the public 
has been told that the BIA is only a trade association, 
and has no control over what its members do. 

This is technically true. Insurance companies collec¬ 
tively will now have to fork out to meet the V and G’s 
unpaid, outstanding third-party injury claims (for which 
insurance cover is compulsory by law) but that is all. 
They will take no liability for its other claims. They will 
not even have to fork out for the unexpired parts of the 
premiums applying to third-party injury claims, although, 
as an MP who is an insurance broker argued this week, 
it is logical that they should if they are collectively respon¬ 
sible for seeing third-party injury claims are met. But 
even this would not be enough. Whatever the law may say, 
many members of the public have been induced to believe 
that they are safe with a BIA member company, and, by 
implication, that the BIA would take good care that none 
of its members did run into insolvency—and pay up if any 
ever did. This has not happened. 

The BIA now stands at the crossroads reached half a 
century ago by Lloyd’s. At one time, when a member of 
a Lloyd’s syndicate went bankrupt, it was just too bad. 
Then in 1923 Lloyd’s reached its^ moment of truth. 
A whole syndicate went bust. After much protest it was 
decided that all members of Lloyd’s would have to fork 
out to make up the loss. This was logical as well as fair. 
All underwriting members of Lloyd’s traded on its name 
and had a coiresponding responsibility. 

The BIA has reached the same stage. Its members, too, 
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now trade oa itsinantt and Ifove a duty to stand b/ it. 
It is no excuse that they ace burdened with heavy, motor 
undowiiting' losses of their oWm^Nor does it matter that 
the BIA has no formal^powers to levy its members. If the 
will were there a suitidile formula for the- levy could be 
devised. 

The BIA, in its 35 years of life, has been a modemisingr 






copstnicd^ and ii^tfedfy in Britidi ingfuma^ 

But, when it.oomea to key d e di d q ^ .and Itwcd ca^ Wjtot 
count are the attitudes dft hanmul of big. cou^aai^ 
who are apt to look the Qtber. way at awkwarit moni^ts,: 
They have a very serious case, to answer now in the.ooojrt 
of public opinion—and, if th^ cai^Mit, they shbidd ^k 
out. 
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Rocky road to Europe 


The gamble In Ireland's current application to join the Six is that until last autumn the 
country had the fastest rate of wage inflation in Europe—and It is still very much tbuch 
and go whether the government has cured it 


The political fortunes of the Irish Republic arc closely 
bound to the civil war now simmering in Ulster, despite 
the resounding victory by the prime minister, Mr Jack 
Lynch, inside his own party for a policy that allows him 
to do anything or nothing. But the chief economic impact 
of the Ubter fighting so far has been painfully felt by the 
south’s hotels and fishing rivers alone. Spending by tourists 
last year, including the £20 million brought in by Aer 
Lingus, was static in real terms at just over £100 million. 
But however tourism does this year, to the foreign 
minister. Dr Patrick Hillery, in his negotiations at Brussels, 
the main problem is not gunfire across the border but 
butter. 

Ireland faces the classic difficulty of an emerging 
industrial nation. It neecb as much investment as it can 
get to provide new jobs, while being only too prone to 
import inflation along with it. In the two years to last 
October, Ireland topped the European inflation league 
with earnings rising by 34 per cent, while unemployment 
remained at around 6 per cent. As a result, unit costs 
jumped even more dramatically than in Britain, where 
it sells two-thirds of its goods. It is this kind of record, 
plus other long-term fears, that has made many Irishmen 
think twice about Europe ; the small Labour party 
decided against entry at its conference last weekend. 

When a country takes off suddenly, as Ireland has done, 
from a small industrial base, bottlenecks appear in skills 
which enable small groups of workers to dominate wage 
bargaining, particularly when they can count on a job 
across the water. Skilled wage rates are now largely com¬ 
parable with those in Britain, which helps to explain why 
emigration is at an historic low. Under the Irish bargain¬ 
ing system one or two settlements for craftsmen, such as 
electricians, have set the pattern for wages as a whole. The 
result is that the average Irish wage of around £24.50 a 
week is moving close to the British level of £28, 
although productivity is still not really comparable. . 

But the tremendous jump in wages in the past few 
years would not have been possible if the politicians had 
not supplied the required irffiationary bac^round. After 
the 1950s, when the e^omy gre^ by iitue jnore than 
I per cent a year, it was public spen^g pn ihfrj(sbi)<^re 
and grants to pull in foreign uiveltm^it v^hich pu^ed 
gro^di up to a steady 4 per cent. By ^968 th^ suinual rate 
of ‘growth rose to over 8 per cent but, when mcmetaj^ 
should been" actuig as a dampen^, the public 


sector deficit continued to expand. 

This is the background to the bizarre economic 
behaviour of the government last year, when indirect taxes 
were raised in the budget, directly causing 2§ per cent 
of the 9 per cent increase in the cost of living for 
Extra handouts were given to the farmers. The finance 
minister, Mr George Colley, introduced prices and 
incomes legislation which directly contradicted the wagek 
deal he had just made with the public employees^ and 
then withdrew it again. Finally, in an autumn budget, 
he raised the taxation of companies sdready faced with 
the liquidity problems of paying higher wages. 

In Ireland, however, dl these actions Imve a rational 
explanation. A third of the population still lives on the 
land, with all the political pressure that this entaib— ibit 
government spends nearly £100 million on grants and 
subsidies to farmers. But despite this and help from the 
dole at the lower end, farm incomes inevitably tend to 
fall behind. Farmers do not pay income tax, and, with 
an exceptionally high proportion of the population either 
at school or drawing pensions, the base for direct taxation 
is narrow. Thus fiscal management has depended dis^ 
proportionately in the past on indirect taxes* Finally, the 
kind of wage increases that were being talked afcput in 
the autumn (and in this context talk usually leac^iivlio 
action) rose to £6 or £7 a week. The government had to 
change the climate of discussion fast. So it introduiOpd a 
bill which limited wage increases to 6 per cent, and 
quid pro qiio it swip^ at company profits, ivhich 
little economic sense, but had a certain rough justice 
typical of Mr Colley. ^ 

The strategy has worked, up to a point All last sumi?^ ^ 
unions and employers had been fruitlessly discussmg what 
was known as the thirteenth wage round, ^ due to sHijirt 
this year. The threat of compulsion quickly brot^t thehi 
together again, and by December they agreed on a jto p<^ 
cent wage* increase for the first year of new jpontraepi^ 
followed by a rather smaller rise partly dependent on the 
cost of living in the following six months. < ; ^ 

At the . time the agreement was hailed as a great victory 
by the government, Although still inflationary, thersettk* 
ment reduces this year’s rise in eaminga to below that of 
1969^70 and compares favourably wi& what is likdy .0 
happem in Britain this year. Secondly, bei^ute 
agreement is voluntary the government h<^)ea' th^ the 
crippling strikes which had such an. effect on: Output in 
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the past two years will’ not be repeated. Certainly the 
signs are at the moment that the unions are taking their 
commitment seriously.’ 

All in all, therefore, the men at the finance department 
in Dublin feel a good deal more optimistic than they have 
for some time. They hope that output will grow by 3 to 3^ 
per cent this year (compared with 2 per cent in 1970), 
that this will come from higher productivity, and that with 
less pressure from wages the rise in unit costs this year will 
be only half last year’s rate. The basic assumption is, of 
course, that there will be no big strikes. Price inflation 
will thus also slow down, not least because there will be 
a much smaller jump in import costs year on year and 
the Anglo-Irish trade agreement, removing tariffs on 
British goods, will have its impact on the home market. 

During this breathing space, they will have to get down 
to the so far neglected task of working out a monetary 
policy that fits the Irish economy. Until recently the Bank 
of Ireland pursued a passive role without even control 
over the country’s reserves. Politicians had little or no 
understanding of what the budget did in steering the 
economy. Now, in a bill before the Ddil, the Bank of 
Ireland is to get powers at least to control the creation 
of credit by the commercial banks (it has already been 
moving in this direction for the past few years on a largely 
discretionary basis). If the government is to rely less on 
foreign borrowing to support the capital side of the 
budget it will have to run a much greater surplus on 
current account, and this in turn means finding a more 
buoyant form of taxation. It is a nice question how long 
the farmers can remain outside the income tax net. A 
value-added tax, which is already being discussed, will 
certainly widen the indirect tax base. And the govern¬ 
ment hopes that entry into the EEC will give it some 
leeway by removing subsidies and grants to farmers. 

One indicator of the way the economy is becoming 
more sophisticated is the money market now developing 
in Dublin, started by the American banks in the mid- 
19608 and now dominated by the investment branches of 
the two big Irish bank groups. Other merchant banking 
skills in the meiger and new issue field are being 
increasingly sought as the old style of private firm faces 
increasing conipetition from foreign companies. A lot of 
them are likely to go under. The ultimate nightmare for 
some of the young American-trained technocrats is that 
at the end of the day they will have an efficient, competi¬ 
tive economy controlled by foreigners. 

The other main worry has been the balance of pay¬ 
ments. There have now been deficits of over £60 million 
on the current account for two years running, clearly 
not sustainable over a long period. Even though Ireland 
has comfortable reserves of over £300 million at the 
moment the deficit is offset by government borrowing 
abroad (which is expected to rca^ £40 million in the 
current financial year) and the inflow of foreign private 
investment, taking advantage of Ireland’s remarkable tax 
incentives. The balance of payments will not simply be 
solved by diversifying into industrial exports, alAough 
these have been remarkably succesful, grerwing at 20 per 
cent a yespii-and last year overtook ^ the traditional 
agricultural M|k>rts of cattle, dairy products and pig meat. 


First, exports are sdll only 60 per cent of imports; Second; 
a large component of the import bill is capital gOodi 
for whi£h demand has to rise as the economy expands. 

Entry into the European community is therefore even 
more critical to the balance of payments than it is for 
Ireland’s future development (for a long time to come, 
entry or no entry, Britain is bound to remain the largest 
and easiest market for Irish products). Ireland’s negotia¬ 
tors hope that the common agricultural policy will provide 
an immediate jump in the value of farm exports, which 
will expand further as farmers respond to the higher 
prices, while on the imports side extra shipments from the 
EEC will laigely come in at the expense of British goods. 
One big extra burden could be the replacement by 
imports of locally assembled cars—although Ireland is 
trying to negotiate special transitional terms here. 

But the critical question is whether Ireland can hang 
on to its tax concessions. Apart from the normal incentive 
the government offers on the cost of setting up new 
factories, training labour and so on, Ireland provides a 
15-year tax holiday for profits made on exported products 
to which it is at present committed until 1990. Under this 
programme over 500 companies have been set up with 
the help of foreign investment, providing the basis ior 
much of Ireland’s industrial expansion, and indeed the 
growth of its exports. The tax concessions are clearly 
contrary to the EEC rules and, although Ireland is hoping 
to retain them at least until the end of their existing 
statutory life, the most that it can reasonably hope for 
is that it will be able to honour those on investment 
already made. And even this concession must be doubtful. 

If the tax advantages are removed it is hard to see how 
Ireland can continue to attract foreign capital in the way 
it did during the 1960s, if both it and Britain get into the 
EEC. In fact Ireland might benefit more if it goes in but 
Britain stays out, provided it could still retain some of its 
preferential status in the British agricultural market. For 
it would then be an ideal site for British industry wishing 
to expand in the European community. But this is the 
stuff of dreams. The key point is that on the right terms 
Ireland can benefit enormously from the community. On 
the wrong terms its long-term industrial future is at risk. 


Trade balance Gross domestic product 



iiestimAe based on first thr^ quarters /. 






developed the aided 
process for metallurgically bonding 
aluminium alloys witlj differing 
qualities for maximum strength and 
corrosion resistance. Alcoa alclad 
has played an essential role in the 
development of modern jet aircraft. 

♦Trademark 



IMS Alcoa created an Insulation 
material Stat could revolutionise the 
outerwear business. This new 
aluminium product Is laminated to 
fabric, forming a lightweight, effective 
barrier to cold. We don't sell the 
cipthing, of course—just the ideas 
and the aluminium. 
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1S7t Grov^ng woflrf news fpr fresft- ^ > 
water may be sowed in part by 
Alcoa-developed all'aluminium water 
desalination plants, like this one 
soon to be operating In Puerto Rico. 

A product of Alcoa Research 
Laboratories, it uses waste industrial 
heat to purify salt or brackish waters 
at lower costs than most present 



When industry 
inherits an Aicoa aiioy, 
it knows it’s on to a 
good thing. 


For Innovatlona in aluminium, 
XMMider Alcoa firat. 


Because Aicoa 
research has 
deveioped far more 
aiuminium aiioys in 
use today than anyone 
eiseintheworid. 


Think about the 
possibiiities of Aicoa 
ideas for your 
pianning, your future, 
your community. 



Alcoa of Great Britain Ltd., 
Alcoa House, 

Droitwich, Worcestershire. 


QAI-COA 




KLM is different. 

An airline that treats you as well 
on the ground as it does in the air. 
And you don’t find the difference 
just at our home airport, 
Amsterdam. With its courtesy 
cars, its spaciousness, its comfort. 

You find the difference 
wherever you find KLM. Any 
place, anytime, KLM cares for 
you as well in airports as in the air. 

Sky-service on the ground. 

A helping hand. 

A friendly smile. 

A word in your own language. 

That’s what makes KLM 
different. But, even though we do 
have the reputation of being the 
most reliable airline in the world, 
don’t take us for granted. 

Test us. Try us. 

Fly the difference. 



the airlines’ airline. 
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And next on the wages front... 


With the postmen voting on whether 
to return to work after seven weeks 
as good as empty-handed. Ford’s men 
seem likely to settle their month-old 
strike for alx>ut a quarter of what 
they first demanded. The railwaymen 
do not want to stop work, and the 
gas and water service workers will be 
glad to get something under 10 per 
cent. The wages boom could be 
slackening. 

On 'I’hursday the Ford company 
did predictably add i per cent to its 

11 per cent pay offer ; this,will mean 
an average £4 rise for 50,000 workers. 
But there are strings attached. 
The 22 unions with members at Ford 
are now thought to be ready to sign 
a 12-month grading standstill, so that 
for a year Ford will be freed of the 
scores of grading disputes and strikes 
which last year sapped its output and 
profits. If a union ballot accepts the 

12 per cent package, there will be 
no weeping in Government. Twelve 
per cent at Ford, with this proviso, is 
a much better bargain than it would 
be anywhere else. 

Also due, on Friday, was a meeting 
between the public water works’ 
unions and employers. Here a settle¬ 
ment “well below 10 per cent” is 
being forecast for the industry’s 
26,000 manual workers, with around 
the same sort of figure expected for 
the 60,000 manual employees in gas. 
Both claims had been held back pend¬ 
ing an electricity settlement—and, 
although this was not admitted in 
public, the outcome of the post strike. 

Against this background, the pro¬ 
fessed militancy of the three railway 
unions should be taken with a pinch 
of salt. On Monday a threat of a work- 
tc-rule is said to hang over the rail¬ 
ways, in retaliation for British Rail’s 
offer of 8 per cent on Friday of last 


actual strike when negotiations restart, 
and when the Government expects that 
British Rail may marginally increase 
its offer, thanks to a dressing up of its 
so-called “ rolling manpower pro¬ 
gramme.” 

One reason why Sir Sidney 
Greene of the National Union of 
Railwaymen has barely been seen 
or heard in the past six months is that 
he realised before most union leaders 
that the Government would have to 
stand up to at least one major wage 
claim in the public sector this winter. 
Of all possible strikes, one on the 
under-utilised railways would nowa¬ 
days be among the least disruptive to 
the econo<my. Sir Sidney, who has been 
in this game longer than the postmen’s 
Mr Jackson, was—and is—determined 
not to oblige. 


Sterling _ 

Cash in hand 


Ironically, in gloom-doom, talking- 
down week for the economy, the 
Treasury was able to announce a rise 
of £80 million in the reserves last 
month. It pushed them up to £1.3 bil¬ 



lion, their highest level in dollar terms 
($3.19 billion) since April, 1967, and 
in sterling terms for nearly 20 
years.* Moreover—and this is the point 
—the gain came after ‘substantial 
repayment of foreign debt, put unoffi¬ 
cially at $500 million or more. And still 
the funds (call them hot money or 
whatever) are coming in. 

Kach Thursday that passes with no 
change in Bank rate shows that the 
Heath (jovernment puts repayment of 
overseas debt high on its list of priori¬ 
ties. This was underscored in a 
confidential 14-page memorandum sub¬ 
mitted by the British authorities to the 
Brussels Commission a few days ago 
in reply to a questionnaire on economic 
and monetary problems. The first 
answer, on how the British Government 
sees the objectives of balance of pay¬ 
ments policy, is that a “ substantial sur¬ 
plus ” on current account is necessary 
so that repayment of short and 
medium-term official debt can be con¬ 
tinued at a satisfactory rate, and, in 
addition, “ it is hoped to make some 
increase in the official reserves from 
their present modest level.” 

Anyone who knows the British 
IVeasury, which presumably prepared 
this document, does not need to be 
told that it has kept its cards pretty 
close to its chest in this quizzing. It has 
even refused to answer some questions. 
Since sterling is not to be a subject of 
the formal negotiations, the Treasury 
wants to leave discussion of it until 
this country is inside the common mar¬ 
ket. All the same, it could not escape 
giving some views about t he inflow s of 




week. But there is little fear of an Nippon and Maifatd: first you smile, then you pa/ 
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short-term funds which have helped so 
much to reduce debt in the past year 
or so. From January i, 1969, to 
September [p, 1970, the-money Britain 
earned on its current trading account 
(merchandise and services), together 
with its dollop of special drawing rights 
(SDRs) from the International Mone¬ 
tary Fund, financed little more than 
half (55 per cent) of the debt repay¬ 
ment and additions to reserves in this 
[jeriod. The rest came from capital and 
monetary movements. And in the six 
months to March, 1970, the unidenti¬ 
fied so-called balancing item amounted 
to over £560 million. 

Most of this item is thought to reflect 
changes in the timing of payments in 
relation to transactions ; and since 
settlements for British exports and 
imports average over £50 million a 
day, alterations of a few days in them 
can involve large sums. When times 
are bad for sterling, the British 
pay quickly and foreigners lag their 
payments ; when times are good, 
the reverse happens. So, on that score, 
money should be coming in fairly fast 
these days. As to the future, the 
Treasury sees a continued and 
probably larger net outflow from 
Britain on overseas investment and 
trade credit, but a continued inflow, 
although at a lower level than in the 
past two years, on other currency 
items ; in particular, Eurobond borrow¬ 
ing by British public authorities is 
expected to continue, as well as some 
Eurodollar financing of private over¬ 
seas investment. All this, of course, is 
dependent, although the Treasury does 
not say so in so many words, on a 
strong current account. 

What has really stung the British 
authorities, and particularly the Bank 
of England, is the inference l^ehind 
one French-inspired question that the 
Basle arrangements of September, 
1968 (when the overseas sterling area 
countries got a gold guarantee for their 
balances, provided they held an agreed 
proportion of their total reserves in 
sterling) had increased sterling's role as 
a reserve currency. The memorandum 
points out that although the arrange- 

Britain's overseas debt $ million 


Short- and medium-term 


End of monith: 

To the IMF 

Total 

December, 1968 

2.723 

8,071 

June, 1970 

2.381 

3,506 

September, 1970 

2,364 

3,866 

February, 1971 

2,328 

2,500* 

Umg-term 
January. 1971 


5.182t 


98tim9t9 

und9r schedules some of which 
fo the yeer 2006 


ments proved wholly effective and the 
balances ceased to fall, almost half of 
the £800 million increase -in them 
between September, 1968, and June, 
1970, represented a return to the level 
prevailing before the devaluation in 
November, 1967. Going back to June, 
1967, the rise in the three years was 
only £399 million or, allowing for 
devaluation, only $202 million. And 
this increase is primarily the result of 
rises in total reserves ; the sterling part 
of the official reserves of the overseas 
area fell from 62 per cent in June, 
1967, at the old parity (or 58 per cent 
at the new parity) to 40 per cent in 
Septeml>er, 1968 ; and had rebounded 
only to 43 per cent by June, 1970. 
Looking ahead, the memorandum says, 
a much more modest surplus on balance 
of payments seems in prospect for the 
overseas area than in the years 1968- 
70, which implies a less rapid increase 
in the official sterling balances. 

Understandably enough, the docu¬ 
ment plays down the importance of 
Britain’s remaining links with the over¬ 
seas sterling area. It is particularly 
vague about the preferential treatment 
now accorded to investment in sterling 
area countries, merely assuring the 
community that the British Govern¬ 
ment foresees no difficulty in reconcil¬ 
ing its position in the sterling area with 
obligations on capital movements to the 
EEC. Since it cannot be sure what its 
obligations will actually be until the 
time comes, the Government may have 
a point. But, while it is quite a change 
to find a British government not play¬ 
ing up the pound, it would be nice to 
think that behind the scenes some posi¬ 
tive ideas arc being worked on. 

Neddy _ 

Is bigger better ? 

On Wednesday, the National Economic 
Development Council, chaired by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, got to 
grips with the controversial question : 
does the increasing size of companies 
really bring increased profits ? Nedp 
submitted a paper which seriously 
doubted whether the answei; is “ Yes.’* 
This was surprising since, in the past, 
Nedo has always been an enthusiastic 
supporter of “ bigger is better.” 

Altliough Nedo was sceptical, it did 
tell the council that joint ventures of 
the Ounlop-Pirelli mould should be 
welcomed. There seemed to-be an 
implication that .there were more 
economies of scale to be had in 
mailceting than in production. 

The Confederation of British 



You'd back a good little'un Fred ? 

Industry attacked Nedo’s line at the 
meeting and stood up for the virtues 
of size. It claimed that the big com¬ 
panies took a longer term view and 
spent more money on such things as 
research and development. According 
to the GBI, this explained why, at 
present, profitability of big companies 
was low. This argument is obviously 
absurd. If big companies do take a 
more farsighted view, it is reasonable 
to assume that this has also been true 
in the past, in which case they should 
be showing increased profits now. 

Curiously neither the Trades Union 
Congress representatives nor the Chan¬ 
cellor entered the arguihent, although 
the question is an important one for 
both of them. 

Nedo does not seem to have pro¬ 
duced much original research, merely 
to have taken a close look at studies 
that have been done here and in the 
United States. These generally show 
that there is little correlation between 
size and profits. Indeed some, such as 
those by P. E. Hart and by J. M. 
Samuels and D. J. Smyth, reveal an 
inverse relationship, ie, that bigger com¬ 
panies tend to be less profitable than 
smaller ones. Sir Ronald Edwards’s 
committee on civil aviation found this 
particularly true of airlines, where 
economies of scale became, among the 
real giants, cancelled out by serious 
diseconomies of management. 

In Britain, medium size firms are 
distinctly more profitable than the 
giants. Of the top 100 companies by 
turnover, only one (International 
Business Machines) features in the 
top ten by profitability. Much of the 
merger activity in recent years has 
led to the formation of conglomerates, 
which very seldom produce economies 
of .scale. % 

One objection which may be raised 
to the analysis of the relation of size 
to the return on capital, is that large 
companies tend to value their assets 
lower than the smaller companies 
would value theirs. Nevertheless, the 
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Keyser 

Ullmann 

and 

ForeignCurrency 

Loans 

(amongst other things) 


The answer to many financing problems may be a borrowing 
in U.S. dollars, German Deutschmarks, Swiss Francs 
or other currencies. We are specialists in this field, 
trading actively in the international currency markets and 
in day-to-day contact with banks throughout the world. 


Keyser Ullmann Ltd, 

31 Throgmorton Street, London E.C. 2 . Tel: 01-606 7070 . 
Telex: 885307 . 

Keyser Ullmann Rathbone Ltd, 

Castle Chambers, Castle Street, Liverpool 2 . 

Tel: 051-236 8674 

Keyser Ullmann S.A. 

12 Rue Saint-Victor, 1211 Geneva 12 , Switzerland. 

Tel: 47 25 25 . Telex: 23791 . Telegrams: Keyserullmann. 


The complete merchant bank 
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The Industrial Credit 
Company, Limited 

Extract from the statement by the Chairman, Dr. J. P. Beddy at the thirty 


eighth annuai generai meeting of the 

The Accounts for the year ended 31st October, 
1970 relate to a period during which the national 
economy was affected adversely and the rate of 
growth in gross national product declined because 
of circumstances of a character, degree and magni¬ 
tude not previously experienced. Foremost among 
those which had serious implications for many 
industrial and commercial undertakings were 
rapidly mounting inflation with accompanying 
pressures on capital costs, operating costs and 
profit margins, a tendency towards even higher 
levels in long-term interest rates already at unpre¬ 
cedented heights, credit stringency, a twenty-one 
week strike in the cement industry which brought 
the building industry almost to a standstill at an 
estimated cost of £30 million in lost output and a 
twenty-seven week closure of the associated banks, 
the effects of which persisted beyond the closure 
period. 

It is not surprising that against such unfavour¬ 
able conditions the rate of growth in the company’s 
activities reflected a falling off in the demand for 
new capital by industrial and commercial enter¬ 
prises. The amount of capital provided directly by 
the Group to industrial and commercial undertak¬ 
ings during the year was £4.85 million. Though 
tower by 14% than that of the previous year, it is 
the second highest figure in the Company’s history. 
The decline in the amount provided directly by The 
Industrial Credit Company as distinct from the 
Group was, however, 27% but it is worth noting 
that 80% of this capital was provided during the 
first 6 months of the Company’s year before the 
Banks’ closure. 

Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 

Gross revenue at £1.6 million was up by 
£221,000 from that of the year ended 31st October, 
1969. The increase in gross revenue has been offset 
partly by a rise of £46,000 in expenses; interest on 
Repayable Advances has risen by £157,000 because 
of increases in Repayable Advances from the Minis¬ 
ter for Finance, and other increased interest 
charges reflect interest paid on substantially in¬ 
creased deposits and also a marked increase in 
bank overdraft interest. Group net profit at £602,000 
before tax (the second highest net profit in the 
Company's history) is lower than the previous 
year’s record figure of £650,000 which reflected the 
higher exceptional receipts than those which arose 
in the year under review. The profits available for 
appropriation after deducting income tax and after 
adding the balance brought forward from the pre¬ 
vious account amount to £432,150. Of this sum. 


company on the 4th March, 1971. 

£200,000 is being allocated to the reserves of The 
Industrial Credit Company and £75,000 has been 
allocated to the reserves of Shipping'Finance Cor¬ 
poration. The Directors recommend the payment of 
£143,487 (net after tax) being a dividend of 2J% 
on the share capital (i.e. the same rate of dividend 
as was paid in the previous year), leaving a balance 
to be carried forward of £3,190 in the accounts of 
The Industrial Credit Company and £10,473 in the 
accounts of the subsidiaries 

Deposits 

At the previous Annual General Meeting I 
stated that we had launched a Deposit Scheme. 
The encouraging initial response to the scheme has 
been maintained and the amount on deposit at 31st 
October, 1970 was £1.028 million (£135,974 twelve 
months previously). In the light of our experience 
of the manner in which the scheme has progressed 
and of the continued and lively interest which the 
public have shown in it we look forward to further 
expansion in the funds made available to us through 
the scheme. 

Wholly-owned Subsidiaries 

Shipping Finance Corporation Limited provided 
£1.2 million during the year for new building in Irish 
shipyards bringing the total facilities provided by 
this company to £9 million, of which £3 75 million 
has been repaid. Repayments to the parent company 
by S.F C. amounted to £733,000 during the year and 
the balance due to Industrial Credit is now £5 1 
million. Surplus income after operating expenses 
was £379,000 of which £319,000 was paid to the 
parent company as interest on loans. 

Mergers Limited 

The year now under review was one of con¬ 
siderable activity for the Company as the demand 
for its merger, takeover and advisory services con¬ 
tinued to increase. While Mergers Limited has been 
adviser in a number of important mergers and take¬ 
over bids—notably the merger between Roadstone 
Limited and Cement Limited which is the largest 
Irish industrial merger so far, and the rejection by 
Roadstone Limited of the takeover bid by Readymix 
Concrete Limited for the Roadstone equity—it has 
also advised numbers of private companies in 
merger negotiations. Many small concerns are 
existing customers of Industrial Credit, and Mergers 
Limited would welcome providing advice and assist¬ 
ance to them and to other companies when they 
contemplate a merger or a takeover. 
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simple sums are rapidly undermining 
the faith in size, which was such a 
feature of the Wilson government’s 
industrial vision. 

Economy 

Institute for 
reflation _ 

The National Institute Economic 
Review now estimates that Britain's 
real gross domestic prxxliict mse by only 
I per cent between the fourth cpjarters 
of 1969 iind 1970 ; and it expects 
growth of only i.i per rent between 
the fourth quarters of 1970 and 1971, 
despite a forecast })rice inflation of 7^ 
per cent this year. In consequence^ it 
expects unoinploymerit “ to rise to 
per cent to 4 per cent by the end of 
this year, and still further through 
i()7‘2.'’ Its one surprising ray of good 
cheer is that it thinks Britain in IQ71 
will continue to run a current Imlance 
of jiaynients surplus of £600 nrillion a 
year ; and it actually looks for further 
iinprovoment in iy7'i, partly because 
its prognostication of the trend in the 
terms of trade is more cheerful than 
anybody else’s. It also l^lieves that 
world trade, having expanded so 
remarkably fast during America’s 
recession year of 1970, should have a 
golden two years ahead. 

Against this background, it is not 
surprising that the instkute uiges Mr 
Barber massively to cut taxes in his 
budget. “ Strictly as an arithmetical 
exercise ” it .says “ we have esitimated 
that to prc'v^enit any further widening 
of the gap betwc'en aotu'al and fiotential 
output a one-shot reflation would be 
recjirired of at least £1,000 niiillion in 
terms of the equivalent revenue loss in 
a full year.” Hav^ing shocked even itself 
by this suggestion, it tfien says that a 
“ modest ” initial step for March 30th 
would he tax cuts of £300 million a 
year, which it would prefer to be con¬ 
centrated on indirect taxes (apparently 
on the grounds thait the trade unions 
would be .so pleased that they might 
then sign a piece of paper .saying that 
they agreed to an incomes policy or 
something). The institute has thereby 
almost talked itself into saying that the 
lories really should abolish selective 
employment tax (estimated not yield 
this year £588 million) in their first 
budget. Often, the institute’s spring¬ 
time guesses (but not its recommended 
policies) have been remarkably close to 
the Treasury civil service’s. This time, 
agreement seems doubtful. 



Making pigs of 
themselves 


The pig cycle, major bane of post-war 
British agriculture, is starting up again. 
Farmers, encouraged by high guaran¬ 
teed bacon prices, are rushing into pigs 
and numbers are rising inevitably 
towards a glut. For the consumer this 
means cheap shopping ; bacon is 
already retailing at 24p a pound, its 
lowest rate for five years. But for the 
taxpayer it is a different story of sub¬ 
sidising shoppers to the tune of y^p a 
pound. I’hc Treasury, which normally 
gives the industry around £23 million a 
year, could, once the cycle is under way, 
he handing out nearer to £40 million. 
Most of this goes to the bacon curer 
and not the farmer ; and it dot’s little 
to improv^e efficiency. 

I'liese unexpectedly massive pay¬ 
ments go exactly against the Tory 
policy of transferring the cost of fann¬ 
ing vsubsidies away from the Ciovern- 
ment on to the consumer. I’he Ministry 
of Agriculture is at the moment con¬ 
sidering cutting back its guarantees. 
Unless it docs .so before more farmers 
are encouraged to expand their pig 
farms such a move will become 
increasingly difficult. As it is, fanners 
are likely to be left with pigs that they 
cannot afford to feed when the 
guarantees are altered. I'he market for 
both bacon and pork will he swamped. 

1'he bacon boom is also inter¬ 
nationally eanbarrassing. Britain eats 
12,000 tons of bacon a week, far in 
excess of any other country. Over half 
of this (worth £133 million a year) 
is imported, mainly from Denmark, 
under a market sharing agreement. 
This agreement is now being broken 
by Britain’s surging production, and 



The farmers* trick cyclists 


the Danish producers are complaining 
that their £103 million a year of 
exports are threatened. Though home 
produced bacon is certainly import 
^ving, Danish bacon, itself subsidised, 
is more efficiently produced and people 
like its taste. Tory p>olicy over the next 
few years is rightly to b<^st home farm 
production Ixifore entering the common 
market. But to start another pig cycle 
must eventually hurt farmers. 


Unemployment _ 

Graduates on 
the dole 


I’cn per cent of the graduates who 
left university last summer have still 
not got a proper full-time job. Five 
years ago, it was 3 per cent. Next year, 
the figure could double again, accord¬ 
ing to an estimate this week by one 
redbrick university’s appointments 
hoard. Mr M. W. Hughc.s, Labour MP 
for Durham, is trying to get this situa¬ 
tion debated in the Commons next 
week. 

Nearly every major British company 
is cutting back sharply on graduate 
recruitment, at a time when the output 
of graduates is rising by 7 per cent 
every year. On average, private 
industry^ will recruit between 15 per 
cent and 20 per cent fewer graduates 
in 1971 than it did in 1970, which 
itself was a poor year. 

Some large companies are halving 
their intake. Ford, for example, will 
recruit about 100 graduates this year. 
In 1970, it recruited 150, after cutting 
back on an original target of 250. 
Unilever will be down by about one- 
third. Shell and British Leyland will be 
cutting back by around 15 per cent. 

Many smaller companies have put a 
ban on recruitment. Among the 
merchant banks, intake of graduates 
will drop. Warburgs will not he 
recruiting at all. 

The only bright spot in the private 
sector is the growing demand for 
chartered accountants, which is 
expected to rise by ao pelr cent in 
1971. Prospects for graduates in the 
public sector are generally bright^;*. The 
Civil Service is taking 1^5 graiduater 
into its remodelled administrative class 
—double the 1970 intake. State 
corporations are generally plannmg 
to recruit about the same numbef of 
graduates as in 1970. But corpora^ 
tions may have to cut back/later this 
year. 

Students in their final yeAT seefn 
comparatively unaware of the problems 
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that face them in trying to iind a job. 
Those who fail to get the kind of job 
they want will take some time before 
they accept less glamorous posts. This 
should benefit the less favoured areas, 
such as the ckaring banks and insur¬ 
ance companies, who in the past have 
found it hard to attract graduates. It 
will also help the Inland Revenue, 
not to mention the police and the 
services. After all, law and order is 
one of the few growth industries 
remaining. 

Rail fares _ 

Half the answer 

Unlike its predecessors, this Govern¬ 
ment is willing to pay the political 
price of running an efficient railway. 
On Monday, British Rail was able to 
announce that proposals for £30 mil¬ 
lion of fare increa.ses had been swiftly 
approved by the Minister for IVan.s- 
port Industries, Mr John Peyton. The 
last fares hike took a year to get 
through the Prices and Incomes Board : 
a delay that cost BR the difference 
between a measly three per cent 
return on capital and generating a big 
enough cash flow to pay for new' 
investment. 

The latest increase.s, which come 
into force on March 28th, follow BR’s 
new policy of charging what the mar¬ 
ket will bear. 7 'his applies as much to 
the capital-starved and lo.ss-making 
Southern Region as to the prestige- 
laden and profitable Inter-City services 
from Ruston. On the SR the com¬ 
muters face steeper increases than off- 
peak passengers, who are more likely 


to stop travelling if prices rise fast and 
who cost less to carry anyway. 
Similarly, fares to Alton increase less 
than those to Brighton, which has 
worse roads to London and a richer 
class of passenger. On the London 
Midland there will be no increase in 
lx)ndon-Holyhead fares, because pas¬ 
sengers have suffered the discomfort of 
the Menai Bridge fire, but on 
London-Manchester, where the rolling 
stock is being renewed and where BR 
has three-quarters of the market, prices 
are rising 20 per cent. 

I’his is all sensible, but BR is still 
allowing itself to be held to ransom 
by the commuter. Were it not for the 
extra services run for commuters, the 
SR could manage with about half the 
rolling stock and could cut labour costs 
by even more. But for a journey of 
40 miles the quarterly season ticket 
works out at 4p a mile less than the 
cheap day return. Fiirtherrnore, no 
attempt has been made to charge less 
to those who travel at the less crowded 
})arts of the peak when there is often 
spare ca})acity. I’he SR tried doing 
this last year for one line in north Kent 
with predictably negligible effect: no 
(‘iiiployer is going to change his office 
hours for the sake of two per cent of 
his (‘mployees. 

What BR has to realise is that it can 
and must stand on its own feet in every 
way. Its whole £330 million investment 
strategy for the .south east, closely 
following previous proposals made in 
the 1940s, is ba.sed on tlie hope that 
Government will make grants. It argues 
that passengers would be unwilling to 
pay for these investments ; and that 
without them the services will die. But 
existing fares include an allowance for 


replacing assets at current prices, ai>d 
commuters have been subsidised for too 
long. Although BR is a labour-intensive 
business, prices have risen much less 
than the cost of living. Part of the 
benefit has gone to commuters ; but 
part also has gone to property 
developers who reali.se that the cost of 
a suburban house consists of mortgage 
repayments plus rail fares, so that, if 
the latter is subsidised, more can be 
charged for the house. 

Perhaps BR*s proposed improvements 
in service are not needed anyway. 
When commuters are given the option 
of getting up a few minutes earlier 
and catching an empty train, very few 
take it. But in the present state of 
uncertainty about government policy 
on investment it is impossible for BR, 
or commuters, to do any .sensible long- 
tenii planning at all. The Government 
should make its position clear on this, 
as swiftly as it has over fares. 


Taxation _ 

Sub-committee 
please _ 

The Commons Select C^ommittee on 
Procedure, carrying on from where its 
predeces.sors in the last Parliament left 
off, has now recomrnended* that the 
Commons Public Expenditure Commit¬ 
tee should have a sub-committee to 
study taxation. Needless to say, the 
Treasury evidence to the committee, as 
to its predecessor, was firmly against 
any such idea. 

In 1969, the Treasury's objections 
were that such a committee would 
inevitably stray into questions of 
ministerial policy ; that civil servants 
would Ije able to give little help without 
revealing what advice they had given 
to ministers ; and that “ forestalling " 
might be encouraged. 

To the new committee it raised more 
objections: that many of the issues 
would be “ politically highly charged ”; 
and that such a committee would take 
up too much time of MPs, ministers 
and civil servants. 

These new objections are as weak 
as the forestalling argument. The 
crucial question is whether civil servants 
should be made to discuss openly the 
options open in texation policy. When 
ministers and Treasury civil servants 
then claim that they cannot discuss 
questions of whether petrol duty should 

♦First report from the select committee on 
procedure : " Scrutiny of taxation.” HMSO. 
55P. 
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go up 2ip or riot they are merely 
clouding the issue. What ought to be 
discussed is the tax system in a broader 
context, as a constantly evolving legal 
mechanism with broad impact both 
socially, and for individuals and groups 
in their widely various sets of circum¬ 
stances. 

It is because the impact of major 
changes in the tax structure can only 
be fully worked out once taxpayers 
themselves have had a chance to have 
their say, and because there is not time 
for this detailed discussion within the 
normal Finance Bill timetable, that 
some sort of formalised public discus¬ 
sion is needed, with the (yovemment 
taking part, before decisions are taken. 
CIrcen papers are a small step forward 
here. So is the joint Inland Revenue- 
Treasury-accountants committee that 
now meets regularly. But they are not 
enough. The sub-committee now pro¬ 
posed is needed too. 

But it would need technical help. 
The new Institute for Fiscal Studies 
might be able to help here, but an 
expert secretariat actually belonging to 
the sub-committee would be better, 
although this in turn would require the 
IVeasury to put up some cash, which 
it is unlikely to do. Meajiwhile the 
procedure committee has plumped for 
another popular idea : of shunting all 
legislation on tax structure changes, not 
concerned with raising revenue, into 
a separate annual bill. 

Given the way Parliament works, 
this could mean that the minor tax 
reforms, now tacked on to the annual 
Finance Bill, might find it even harder 
to make their way into law than they 
already do ; an ancillary tax bill would 
all too easily I)e squeezed out by lack 
of Parliamentary time. 


Corrosion _ 

Rusty report 

Yet another of those reports begun 
under Mr Wedgwood Benn’s rule of 
white hot technology has been pub¬ 
lished.* This one is on the cost of 
corrosion and follows reports on lubri¬ 
cation (dubbed tribology) and on 
maintenance engineering (terotech- 
nology). Mercifully, no one can rernem- 
ber the Greek for corrosion, but this 
subject, too, offers enormous potential 
savings, we are told. More effective 
use of existing knowledge about protec¬ 
tion would save £310 million from the 
annual cost of corrosion, which the 
report estimates at £1.4 billion. Both 
of the other techologies had savings 
tags of £500 million a year put on 
them by the now defunct Min tech. 

However sincerely based, these 
figures are so vast and calculated on 
such a wide ranging series of assump¬ 
tions, that they do not carry a great 
deal of conviction. What the reports 
have achieved is to focus attention on 
subjects that patently were in need of 
considerable attention by industrial 
management. 

This laudable aim will not be helped 
by examples like one of those used 
in the corrosion report. This claims 
that more modern materials in car 
exhaust silencers would save the 
country £55 million a year. Britons 
undoubtedly pay too much for 
silencers, but this estimate is much too 
high. It ignores the high proportion 
that fail by fatigue and glosses over 
how dependent their lifespan is on how 
and where a car is used. 

*HMSO. Sop 


There is no doubt that the car 
industr/s attack ,0m ^o^rrosibn Airs 
been pathetically ' ;fiUt tuikiu- 
facturers have woken up to the bad 
publicity that rust can give, especially 
when parked in full view at the curb. 


Shipyards 


Harlands for ever 


The-future of Harland and Wolff, the 
Belfast shipyard, has at last been settled. 
Many months and millions of tax¬ 
payers’ pounds after it first became 
clear that the company was sinking, 
the Northern Ireland government has 
decided to back the existing owners 
rather than either Swan Hunter Mr 
Aristotle Onassis or Mr Fred Olsen 
of Norway, all of whom wanted to 
buy Harland. The whole business has 
been a mess. First, the company 
invested in expensive plant for the 
supertanker age at several times the 
cost for which Scott Lithgow has built 
it on the Clyde. 'Fhen, in company with 
other British yards, it took on unprofit¬ 
able orders. If it had been allowed to 
go bankrupt, and then nationalised like 
Rolls-Royce, which is what it deserved, 
this would have maintained employ¬ 
ment and enabled contracts to 1^ 
renegotiated and foreign management 
to be installed without subsidy from the 
taxpayer Instead, it will theoretically 
remain in private hands, but wholly 
government-financed, and relying on 
British management, which is very thin 
on the ground in shipbuilding. Harland 
has already swallowed considerable but 
unspecified sums of public money and 
now seems to require more. 


Key indicators : British economy 


Official reserves 

Rose by £80 mH1k>n during 
February to stand at £1,311 
million at the end of the month. 

Bank advances 

Rose by £179 million (seasonally 
adjusted) in the four weeks to 
Fel>ruary 17th, in part as a result 
of postal strike delays. 


Percentage change on 


Index previous 
1963»100 month 


months 

three 


Industrial 

production* December 125.8 +1.8 +0.B 

employment* December 94.6 nil +9? 

productivity* December 133.0 +1.9 +t^ 

Export trade** January 131 -14.4 -j7.e 

Eng'g orders on hand*t* December 127 +0.8 +3.2 

Retail trade* December 111.1 +1.6 +0.6 

Unemployment* February 124.0 +1.6 +7.6 

Retail prices January 141.9 +1.4 +2.8 

Export prices November 134 +U +2 

Import prices November 128 . nk +t 

Wage rates (weekly) _ January _ 158.6 - +1.2 +6.S 

Export trade, retail trade, engineering order booke; In voligna term (veSue at ' f 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemployed excluding school-leavmt; 
latest rate 2.7 per cent 

* Seasonally adjusted t End of period * Provisional 
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Japan bows to Mr Mills 

Tokyo 


Thie Japanese textile industry was still 
trying to work out a detailed proposal 
for voluntary controls on textile exports 
to the United States at mid-week— 
but the delays have not dissipated a 
mood of optimism in Tokyo over the 
possibility of ending a two-year dispute 
between Japan and the United States. 
On Monday, foreign minister Kiichi 
Aichi, who has been closely involved, 
said he thought that the Americans 
would accept the Japanese package 
when it finally emerges—as it is sup¬ 
posed to do, still, in the very near 
future. 

This may sound like excessive opti¬ 
mism. Yet the Japanese textile industry 
is certainly making greater efforts than 
before to get the textile row over and 
done with. The Japanese foreign min¬ 
ister’s optimism reflects this. Indications 
from Washington are that Mr Wilbur 
Mills, at least, is not unhappy over 
the outlined Japanese proposals, and 
thinks that they may offer him a digni¬ 
fied means of dropping his efforts to 
legislate against Japanese imports. 

The first Japanese move, made late 
last week, was simply for the textile 
industry to state that it will volun¬ 
tarily control its exports to America. 
The idea would be to limit increases 



(Vllly won ? 


in all textile exports, taken together, 
to 5 per cent a year, with 1970 as the 
ba.se year, and to let the voluntary 
agreement run for three years. 

The decision that the textile industry' 
would thus police itself was announced 
by Mr Toyosaburo Taniguchi, presi¬ 
dent of the Japan Textile Federation, 
on Thursday last week, though he did 
not at that time tie himself down to 
detail. Mr Taniguchi is still trying to 
hammer out the .shape of the deal to be 
put up to Washington. It’s not an easy 
matter : “ in principle everybody agrees 
with Taniguchi’s proposal, but in prac¬ 
tice there’s a lot of bitching” as one 
textile man put it. After all, who is 
going to pay for the settlement ? 
Anxious for the textile industry to sort 
out its problems as quickly as possible 
Minister for Trade and Industry 
Kiichi Miyazawa told them on Monday 
to “work as fast as you can.” 

If there is optimism about an imme¬ 
diate .settlement, however, there are still 
plenty of loo.se ends. One is government 
help for ailing parts of the not .so very 
dynamic Japanese textile indu.stry— 
once the industry has satisfied the 
Americans, it loses a bargaining weapon 
with its own government. A second 
difficulty is that the Americans have still 
got to think hard about Korea, Taiwan 
and Hongkong—at the very least— 
three of Japan’s neighbours who busily 
make up Japanese textiles for the 
American market. 

Finally, the Japanese may face 
requests from Europe, too, for further 
curbs on textile exports. So faj;—con¬ 
trary to local press reports—the British 
government at least has not asked the 
Japanese for talks on this. But re is 
no guarantee that some other European 
country will not take this one up. 
Under these circumstances the Japanese 
certainly do not suppose in their wild- 

moments that last week’s unexjpected 


initiative by the textile industry and 
Mr Taniguchi means that textile prob- 
Jems are over for Japan. 

The surge of optimism gives rise to 
the feeling that the Japanese have been 
playing a super-cool game all along. 
One textile expert reckons that a textile 
settlement with the United States will 
not do great damage—though, offici¬ 
ally, everyone in the industry has had 
to gripe like mad for two years. Tex¬ 
tiles are a “ declining ” industry in 
Japan by comparison with the rest of 
the economy. Gould it be that the 
Japane.se are finally feeling such general 
critici.sm (a whole range of dumping 
charges) that they have decided to give 
way on this least vital point ? 

Oil _:_ 

Libyan poker 

Nine days is a long time for a poker 
game, even when the stake is worth 
several billion of any hard currency 
you care to name : ie, the oil price 
negotiations between Libya and the oil 
companies. Monday of this week saw 
tlie opening bid by the oil companies, 
which was in essence an offer of the 
same terms as the Gulf oil coun¬ 
tries accepted at Teheran last month, 
coupled with the rejection of Libya’s 
demand for considerable re-investment 
in its economy by the oil companies. 
By Thursday no clear answer had come 
from the Libyan military regime, but 
as the deadline for the talks to reach an 
agreed solution is not until midnight 
next Tuesday, March 9th, no one is, 
as yet, too concerned. 

The emotions running under the 
surface at Tripoli are clearly as intense 
as the money involved is huge. B,ut the 
calm manner in which the talks 
opened has given the oil men hope 
that Libya is going to adopt a much 
less radical posture than its Algerian 
friends might want. A hopeful sign 
was the acceptance by the deputy 
prime minister. Major Abdel Salam 
Jaloud, of the oil companies’ answer. 
Although the Libyan authorities arc 
maintaining the fiction that they are 
only negotiating on a company-by- 
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Continental Europe’s largest international Bank¬ 
ing Group, the Banque Nationale de Paris, can 
help you in 52 countries throughout the world. 

El Grupo Bancario internacional mds grande de Europe 
Continental, el Banque Nationale de Paris, puede ayu- 
darle en 52 pafses a traves del mundo. 

® 1$ftStriB0 1 flR 

Die grosste Internationale Bank-Gruppe auf 
dem europaischen Kontment, die Banque 
Nationale de Paris, kann Ihnen in 52 Landern in 
der ganzenWelt behilflich sein. 

Banque Nationale de Paris, ni Benki kuu inayo- 
julikana sana duniani, inayoweza kukusaidia katika 
nc-hi 52 za ulimwengu 

II piu vasto gruppo bancario del continente 
europeo, la Banque Nationale de Paris, Vi puo 
assistere in 52 paesi di tutto il mondo. 

(ji Uji j i>l aJsuw /«—tTijW 

(iull *U£l ^ 

O Banque Nationale de Paris, a major organiza^io 
bancaria do Continente Europeu, esta a sua disposi^So 
em 52 pafses atrav4s do mundo. 

De grootste internationale Bank Groep op het 
Continent van Europa, de Banque Nationale de 
Paris, kan u helpen in 52 landen over de gehele 
vereld. 

La Banque Nationale de Paris, la plus grande banque 
internationale de la Communaute Europeenne, est a 
votre service dans 52 pays a travers |e monde. 

British and (French Bank Limited 

Banque Nationale I 9-13 King William Street | Telephones: 
de Paris Croup London EC4P 4HS > 01-626 5678/5231 
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on the ground in Africa, onr 
horizons are a good deal wider 


Wc can help you right round the world. 

Our natural development as the bank for business in 
Africa, with over 1,200 ottlces in 19 countries of that 
rapidly developing continent, has meant a major 
involvement in Africa's trade not only with Britain but 
with the world. Our expertise in speeding up your 
overseas operations, wherever they may be, now has an 
even wider reach through the recent formation of 
Standard and Chartered Banking Group. 


You have quick and convenient access to this 
expertise right here in London. Just telephone our Business 
Development Division at Head Office, 10 Clements Lane, 
London, E.C. 4 . (Telephone 01-623 7500 ) and we will call 
on you. 

By having the same banking organisation working for 
you at both ends you will find you have a very good 
vantage point for your overseas operations without 
getting up from your desk. 


Standaid Bank 

< ' ■ 


The standard Bank Limited The bank that builds business 

A member of Standard and Chartered Banking Group 
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company basis there was no objection 
to identical answers being put in by 
the three “front” companies involved, 
British Petroleum, Gelsenberg of west 
Germany, and the largest independent 
oil company operating in Libya, Occi¬ 
dental of America. 

With neither side prepared to say 
what is being asked, or what is being 
offered, a certain obscurity is hanging 
over Tripoli, especially as the 35 com¬ 
panies with interests in Libya do not 
know who is the eminence grise to 
whom, it is presumed, the Libyan 
officers are turning for advice not only 
in interpretation of the companies’ pro¬ 
posals but for preparation of answers. 

The major oil companies, while pre¬ 
pared to concede more than they did 
at Teheran—because Libya is several 
thousand miles nearer the major Europ¬ 
ean markets—claim that Libya’s 
nationalisation threats are nothing more 
than hot air. But they concede that the 
Tripoli talks will be the acid test of 
whether the Libyan government will 
finally shake off the restraints of its 
Egyptian advisers and copy the hard 
line of Algeria, which last month 
legislated itself a 51 per cent stake in 
all the French oil companies operating 
in its territory. 

It is now realised that tlft* oil indus¬ 
try is prepared to live for quite a long 
while without any Libyan crude, which 
would make any nationalisation into a 
pyrrhic victory for Arab nationalism. 

Steel 

Cartel—ssh! _ 

As the worldwide demand for steel 
turns down and the industry’s margins 
are squeezed from all directions, 
Europe's steelmakers are getting more 
and more worried about the business 
they are losing in their own markets 
to the Japanese. On wide stainless steel 
strip there was to have been a meeting 
but the Japanese cried off. But on the 
tube market discreet meetings, covering 
pipe up to 18 inches diameter, did take 
place in Dusseldorf. However, news¬ 
paper reports mentioning the horrid 
word cartel, frightened the Japanese 
home again. 

Taking part in the meeting were the 
German Mannesman Company, to¬ 
gether with French and Italian 
companies and the nationalised British 
Steel Corporation together with Nippon 
Steel, Nippon Kokan Kowasaki and 
Sumitomo. No one involved had been 
willing to comment on the meetings, 
but the wrath of the west German 
cartel board has forced Mannesman 
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into the open. 

A company spokesman admitted that 
there had bwn meetings but they had 
been intended to persuade the Japanese 
to join a cartel that had been registered 
with the west German authorities in 
1966. The idea was to set up an export 
agreement, but the Japanese do not 
want to know alx^ut any deals which 
imply “ keep out of Europe.” These 
latest meetings followed preliminary 
ones in I'okyo. They could lay the 
Mannesman Company open to penal¬ 
ties from the German cartel board in 
Berlin and the other EEC companies 
from the comniiswsion in Brussels. 

France _ 

The nuclear jump 

Paris 

France’s decision to order 10 nuclear 
power stations in the next five years 
and draw about one-third of its electric 
power from nuclear sources bv 1983 is 
the best news the French nuclear con¬ 
struction industry has yet received. 
But it immediately creates two con¬ 
troversies, which of the two construc¬ 
tion groups, Compagnie Generale 
d'Electricitc or the nuclear arm of the 
Schneider group, is to win the new 
orders, and what is to happen to the 
C^ommissariat a I’Energie Atomique. 

Since there are so many stations to 
he built, each group could reasonably 
expect to win its fair share. But when it 
made its bid last year to build France's 
first American-type nuclear power 
station, after plans for French-designed 
ones had been abandoned, the GGE 
group (which is the licen.see for General 
Electric’s boiling water reactor) was 
way out of line. Its costs on the 
station's “ nuclear island " were 30 per 
cent above Schneider’s, although the 
difference for the total work was only 
13 per cent. So Schneider, the licensee 
in France for Westinghouse’s pres¬ 
surised water reactor, got the contract. 

The question now is whether C(iE 
can cut its pricc.s—Schneider has 
already built two Westinghouse-type 
stations along the French-Belgian 
border for the joint use of the two 
countries. If it cannot, the Electricite 
de France management says it will give 
all the contracts to Schneider, even if 
this overloads Schneider. Some sub¬ 
contracting of design may then come 
the way of the commissariat, which 
now has little to do on the non-military 
side after the rejection of its French- 
designed reactors. 

The CEA has already announced 
that it will set up its own engineering 


department. It is seardHOg for 
non-nuclear /csearck ah4 ,devek^SnwW 
work. And the governmentj obmilBify 
hopes that fuel productionv'^^hicli.Alao 
comes under the CEA, :caii be 
expanded too. President Pompidou ha^ 
offered to share the fuel enridiing 
technology developed at Pierreiatte 
with other European countries. 
France will obviously need more 
enriched uranium itself, but the 
chances of any takers are limited by 
the commitment of Germany, Britain 
and Holland to the rival gas centrifuge 
technology'. 

Zinc 

the worries of 
surplus _ 

Zinc is a dull metal at the l)eU of 
times. But for the pc>t year things 
have been particularly grey as indus¬ 
trial demand sharply reversed and pro¬ 
ducers found that their output was 
merely piling up in slocks. As the price 
on the London Metal Exchange 
dwindles, European producers are 
expected to case the situation either by 
lowering their official price or cutting 
hack on production. 

World demand for zinc is running 
at 3 million tons a year, worth aljout 
£630 million. In the Jong term this 
sliould grow by 3 per cent a year, but 
only if the steady decrease in the use 
of brass is ofTsot by new demand in 
diecasting and by the car industry, 
wh'ich accounts for 20 per cent of con¬ 
sumption. 

The recession has already caused a 
number of smelters to shut, and last 
week Rio Tinto Zinc announced that 
it was closing down its plant at Swan¬ 
sea for good. 'JVo producers in Japan 
have already cut hack their output. 
Rut the European producers have so 


On the way down 

Zinc prices E per long ion ' 
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far been unwilling to be as drastic as 
the Axherioans wto host year not only 
reduced their produotion by 20 per 
cent but aho diropped pnices. 

The dilenuna in Europe is to choose 
beitween the two methods of recovery. 
Producers with smelters cannot afford 
to reduce their throughput and would 
like to see a price cut while those 
using electrolytic refining would be 
happy just to turn down the current 
for a while. I'he split is roughly half 
and half. Meanwhile the London 
Metal Exchange, which is supplied 
mainly by east European producers, is 
offering zinc at a discount of at least 
10 per cent on the official price and at 
a level where many European pro¬ 
ducers would have trouble remaining 
profitable. In the past producers have 
had to raise their prices to meet higher 
costs. But the major oonsumers are not 
at all interested in these antiiics. Realis¬ 
ing thalt there will be a surplus for 
another three years they are running 
down their own stocks and taking little 
notice of the market. 

But the surplus, now an annual 
150,000 tons, could vanish in tlie next 
few yeans if the current public concern 
over motor pollution forces the develop- 
menlt of an efficient battery-powered 
bus or car. Battery sales already account 
for a large part of production. But 
worries about pollution could also work 
the other way. The ainc production 
process, of which sullphur is a by-pro¬ 
duct, is such a bad pollulter of water 
that in Japan output from some plants 
has- been permanently restricted. 


EEC _ 

At last Mr Eurotec 

Brussels 

Signor Altiero Spinelli proved this 
week that there is more to the common 
market than that damned expensive 
farm policy. Emerging as a dynamic 
and effective cammissioner, he has car¬ 
ried through—over Bonn’s traditional¬ 
ists—a re-jig that puts the whole of 
industrial, technological and scientific 
policy un^r one department overlorded 
by the imaginative Frenchman M. 
Robert Toulemon, previously respon¬ 
sible just for industrial affairs. 

The commission has been increas¬ 
ingly aware of the contradiction 
between the attempt to create a single 
economic area, by removing legal, 
fiscal and technical barriers of all kinds, 
and the way in which the member 
goveimnents, acting unilaterally, under¬ 
pin ibeir^growth sectors or, go to the 


aid of industries in difficul^. Often it 
is precisely the industries getting 
national support which would need a 
wider market in order to stay in 
business. The second underlying motive 
was the obvious need to co-ordinate 
any approach to industrial policy with 
the action of the commission in stimu¬ 
lating research. 

But the first step to a coherent 
approach, necessary for the Six and 
probably even more vital in a wider 
community, was to sort things out 
within the commission itself. Under M. 
Toulemon there will be two 
“ horizontal ” directorates, one dealing 
with the general approach to industry 
and technology, the other with scien¬ 
tific policy and the co-ordination of 
research. The aim with the latter is 
to build up the one area where Euratom 
was relatively successful, in co-ordinat¬ 
ing industrial research. Then there will 
be four “ vertical ” units, one for steel, 
one for the nuclear field, one for 
advanced technology industries (aero¬ 
nautics, space, electronics), and one for 
the rest of industry. Separate from the 
rest will be the special unit charged 
with co-ordination of all action about 
the environment. 

More relevant, probably, for Britain, 
are the advanced industrial sectors. 
Here the commission’s function 
remains one of discreet brokerage. 
Naturally enough, it has lately been 
coaxing the aircraft firms and the 
relevant people from the six govern¬ 
ments to look at the chances of a joint 
move to aid Rolls-Royce. The Rolls- 
Royce case is seen in Brussels as topical 
proof of the need for a co-ordinated 
Europe-wide approach as an alternative 
to a succession of desperate “ kiss of 
life ” operations by national govern¬ 
ments. Indeed, the wh(^e area for 
which Signor Spinelli is currently 
resf)onsible could be as crucial for the 
future of the community as the 
monetary and economic department— 
not an uninteresting job, perhaps, for 
a prospective British commissioner. 


Sweden _ ' ■ ■ 

Lame ducks 
quacking 

Stockholm 

The financial crisis in one of Sweden’s 
largest shipyards has led to a major 
test of the Social Democrat govern¬ 
ment’s industrial policy. The crisis 
came in Gotaverken, a huge and 
technically very efficient shipyard in 
Gothenburg. The yard is desperately 
short of cash and needs around $50 
million from somejvhere to see it 
through the next three years. There 
has been a widely expressed fear that 
the government would respond by 
nationalising the yard. This is most 
unlikely, but it is equally unlikely that 
tihe government will provide the cash 
without a lot of strings. 

The government has insisted on deal¬ 
ing only with the .shipbuilding industry 
as a whole and not just with one yard. 
Its object is a series of mergers, more 
specialisation and more joint research. 
With this in mind, a commission has 
been set up and asked to report on 
the industry' by May. The solution will 
be .some form of discreet intervention 
by the government and this is going 
to be resented by the industry. 

On the face of it, Swedish industry 
is relatively free from direct govern¬ 
ment control. The public sector only 
amounts to 11 j>er cent of the gnp, 
a smaller proportion than in Britain. 
However, the government has a strong 
and effective policy of financial inter¬ 
vention. State-owned commercial banks 
have more than 20 per cent of total 
deposits. Through these and other 
channels, such as the Investment Bank 
of Sweden and the General Pension 
Fund, the government controls a large 
fraction of the funds available for 
investment. It also manipulates com¬ 
pany taxation to stop or stimulate 
investment. Which is not the same as 
pushing the shipyards around—hence 
the current angry reaction. 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 

Copper recovers 

Copper prices on the London Metal 
Exchange have moved up to £442 a 
ton; the highest this year. Despite 
massive world stocks and apathetic 
demand, optimism has been caused 
by this week's rise in the Japanese 
producer price, and deteriorating 
relations between the United States 
and Chile. 

Feb 

24 

March 

••3 

Percentage 
change on 
one one 

month year 

AH Items 118.8 

Food 136.6 

Fibres 77.3 

Metals 184.1 

Miscel. 107.6 

119.0* 

133.9* 

77.4 

186.1 

105.3* 

- 1.3 

- 3.3 
+ 0.3 
4- 3.3 

- 3.7 

- 4.7 
+ 6.6 

- 2.8 
-33.4 
- 6 .6 

^Provisional 

■■■■■ 
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London resists 300, 

Wall Street shy of 900 

On Monday there was only one way budget on March 30th, more investors 
for London to go. What with the one- are likely to incline to our view that 
day engineering protest strike, the a lot of shares in London are cheap 
absence of newspapers, the continued (p>age i6). And there is obviously 
postal strike and the news of ICI’s cut- scope for further recovery in British 
back in investment, the plunge of 8 equity prices in the band between the 
points (2.5%) in the Financial Times present reserve yield gaps (2.04% on 
industrial ordinary index that day was earnings and 3.95% on dividends) and 
hardly surprising. But when, on the the widest ever recorded in London, 
heels of the collapse of the Vehicle and 3^% on earnings and 4^% on divi- 
General, the index went down a further dends, in the first half of 1969. Some 
4.8 points on Tuesday to 305.3, its British operators who were smart 
lowest since December 16, 1966, and enough to enjoy Wall Street’s recent 
the market had seen a to^l drop of spectacular 90-day hike now think it 
30.4 points, or 9.1%, in no more than time to switch to London. But they 
9 trading days, then it seemed that all would like to postpone taking their 
might be lost and that the 300 barrier American gains until Britain’s new 
might be crashed. Yeit little enough sent financial year, w'hich starts on April 
the index bobbing up 7 points on Wed- 6th, thereby postponing tax settlement 
nesday. And Thursday’s news of the for 18 months. But will that 
post peace edged the index up another be too late for London? And will they 
li points to a close of 313.8. be wrong to shift from New York any- 

London was on its own this week, way ? 
indiflFerent to Wall Street’s continued From Wall Street our correspondent 
strength. It was a technical market reports that on noticeably lower volume 
influenced almost entirely by bear stock prices there moved narrowly. But 
raids ; selling, although widespread, the trend was more up than down, 
was generally for small amounts. The The Dow Jones industrial average of 
market now looks to be moving into a 30 blue chips on the New York 
different phase. In the run-up to the exchange closed on Wednesday at 


882.39, down nearly \ point" on tfi^ 
day but up 7 points on the-week. | 
One new factor that could be hold¬ 
ing up the expected further rise ^ 
American share ; spnfle 

funds are being attrafctdd'iWy by the 
richer bond yields which have resulted 
from a sharp increase in scheduled 
offerings. Nearly $3.6 bp of fresh Cor¬ 
porate bonds are slated for saW 
March, a record for any month. .i- 
The heavy congestion in the bond 
calendar should, however, begin to dis¬ 
sipate before long. The commercial 
banks’ prime lending rate oiF 5?% is 
becoming increasingly attractive to cor¬ 
porations, even after tacking on the 
additional 1.5 percentage i>oints to 
allow for the so-called cbmpensatang 
balance requirement. Also the Fed has 
been active lately in supplying funds to 
the longer-term bond market ; this is 
likely to have some impact in temper¬ 
ing the rise in longer-term rates. 

American equities, meantime, con¬ 
tinue to hold unmistakable appeal. 
Even during the recent slowing in mar¬ 
ket activities (when average daily 
trading held at about 14 mn shares), 
the institutions have continued to trl^de 
in large blocks, taking advantage pf 
lower prices to switch into more pi^ 
mising situations or to commit, new 
cash for seeming bargains. And brokers 
currently look for an acceleration in 
purchasing by unit trusts to dress. up 
■their first quarter portfolio statements 
due out at the end of this month. 
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In^^mdChen^^ 

Inflatuience 


The rate of inflation in capital goods 
is higher than that of all goods. Some¬ 
thing like Qo% to 35% must be added 
on 'to process plant cost estimates made 
as recently as a year ago for uniks 
due to be ready in 1973. This estimate 
by brokers Stirling lies behind the 
decisions to cut back investment in 
Britain taken by Imperial Chemical 
Industries. 

But there is a silver lining in the 
IGI capital expenditure cloud. Spend¬ 
ing next year is to go up from £172 
mn to £210 mn, and nearly half is to 
l)e abroad, which is a more profitable 
place. The fall-off in 1970 profits was 
largely due to the slump in investment 
in 1967, to £117 mn from £196 mn 
the year before ; 1968 saw an invest¬ 
ment increase to £126 mn, 1969 to 
£159 mn, and last year to £172 mn. 
This should in normal times guarantee 
a nsing profit-trend for the foresee¬ 
able future. 

However, inflation means that an 
extra £25 mn is needed on top of a 
budgeted expenditure of £100 mn to 
achieve the same budgeted profit. 
The shock of inflation is made 
worse because accounts are prepared on 
the basis of a stable unit of value. 
The chart compares the reported net 
profits of ICI with those adjusted 
into 1970 £s. The fall in profits 
between 1969 and 1970 is £8 mn as 
reported—^but double that in real terms. 
ICI takes inflation seriously and 
is thinking of ways of showing the 
effects of inflation on accounts without 
scaring shareholders unduly. Inevitably, 
adjusted earrings per share would 
diminish in quantity though increase 
in quality—and it would be unfair 
if ACI.. were the only company to 


Reed and Bowater _ 

The merger 
collapses 

Just six days after plans for the merger 
of Bowaiter’s and Reed In/ternationars 
British pulp and paper interests were 
referred to the 'Monopolies Commission, 
the two comfpanies announced on Wed¬ 
nesday that their talks had broken 
down. 'Fhe merger is off. 

Apparently the two companies could 
not agree on assessments of future pro¬ 
fitability. Reed is thought to have put 
the profit ratio of the two companies’ 
British paper interests at 70:30 in its 
favour ; Bowater says it is more like 
55 • 45 - Either way Reed’s paper interests 
are the more profitable, largely because 
Bowaitcr is so heaVily committed to 
newsprint which has proved highly 
unprofitable in the face of intense Scan¬ 
dinavian competition. But Bowater 
argues that although its mills are less 
profitable than Reed’s at the moment, 
'it has more modern plant and its long¬ 
term profit outlook is much brighter. 

As The Economist argued laj-t week, 
the profitable benefits to be gained 
from die merger wore very miargdnal. 
But the disturbing aspect of the whole 
affair was that the two companies 
would have been able to go ahead with 
the merger had they wanted to despite 
the Government’s reference to the 
Monopolies Goimnission, because Mr 
Davies waived his powers to delay the 
merger while the commission investi¬ 
gated. In fact, the companies were 
planning to go ahead and would have 
merged irretrievably by the time the 
commission reported. 

The future for boith companies as 
paper producers in Britaon is bleak. 
Both have already made extensive plans 
for ra'tionalisation, and certainly paper 
machines, if not entire mills, will be 
closed down in the next year. However, 
botli companies have diversified, and 
both have been concentrating their 
paper production overseas which is 
much niore profitable. 

On the announcement of the merger 
talks the shares of both companies fell 
slightly and more so on the reference 
to the Monopolies Gommission. The 
Reed shares now at 125P are on a low 
p/e ratio of 8.1 and the Bowater shares 
at 136P are on a p/e of 8.5 ; the divi¬ 
dend of both compai>ies d« in jeopardy. 
The shares are likely to remain 
depressed, at least until there is some 
improvement dn the newspaper industry 
in Britain aixl a rise in the demarvd for 
paper in North America. 


But will the 
phosphorus sell? 

True to form Albright & Wilson has 
again got its forecast wrong. A pessi¬ 
mistic November letter to shareholders 
warned that there would be losses in 
the second half of the year. In the 
event, profits for 1970 came to £1.6 
mn, of which £240,000 were made 
in the second half. A euphoric market 
that was already fearing the worst put 
the share up by Jp to afi^p on a 
p/e ratio of 22. 

Glearly Albright & Wilson was 
too cautious. At the interim stage it 
looked as if technical problems of the 
Newfoundland phosphorus plant 
would never come right, that falling 
sales would dent profits and there 
would be added losses from the delay in 
installing a new sulphuric acid plant 
for the Midland silicones subsidiary. 
But sales have picked up during the 
latter half of the year. 

All the same Albright & Wilson 
still face serious difficulties and it would 
be wrong to welcome the present 
results as the start of any long-term 
breakthrough. On the financial side 
interest payments have risen from 
£3.5 run to £4 mn and investment 
income has fallen from £300,000 to 
£173,000. Wisely the company this 
time makes no forecast. 

Even taking it at its word that the 
Newfoundland plant can now work flat 
out, there is no assurance that the 
phosphorus will sell. The worry over 
water pollution has dented the market 
for phosphorus-based detergents in 
north America and is likely to do the 
same in Britain. The demand for 
fertilisers, the other major use of the 
chemical, has also been weak the world 
over, with profit margins badly 
squeezed. Sales in the last year for the 
company have advanced only in line 
with inflation at about 7% : whereas 
the chemical industry in general has 
had no problem in increasing its 
turnover substantially. 

The most serious predicament facing 
Albright & Wilson, however, is the 
effect of British entry into the common 
market. As the rules stand at the 
moment phosphorus imported from out¬ 
side the Six fadis a tariff barrier and 
unless some exception is worked out on 
British entry the Newfoundland plant 
will be left badly out on a limb. The 
Government has undertaken to put 
the company’s case at Brussels, but 
that is slim guarantee. 
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HOESCH HANDEL AG. More efficiency for our 
friends in Germany and in the world as well. Two 
big companies within the Hoesch Group have Joined 
forces: HOESCH EI3ENHANDEL MBH and HOESCH 
export GMBH have merged to HOESCH HANDEL 
AG. Annual turnover more then 1.6 billion DM. 
more than 2000 employees. 

The importance of this merger can be seen 
under two aspects. The Hoesch Group will continue 
Its efforts to reach an optimum in organisation and 
rationalization. While this Is only of Indirect Impor¬ 
tance to our business friends, we are certain that 
they will value a strong business partner, thus 
expecting advantages from this concentration 

The other more important aspect is, that the 
know how the HOESCH HANDEL AG has acquired in 
international trading, will serve our domestic 
customers, as well as the know how acquired in the 
domestic market will serve car foreign business 
friends HOESCH HANDEL AG. 


HOESCH tfPdsli pear 

■as ante SB Altaaiia gi d|iHs k aeBdk DiB'inBdBs 
secMik dy g ieB»s Hpaecfc aiat MoUB i i la s o d l H 
HOESCH EUnVHANDiX MIH St la secMtf 
HOESCH lOmkT GMBH rigasRHE 
coalolMsBMat Is MB HOESCH HANDEL AOt , 
CUfffee amH %fka 4s L* vllllarii DM 

et ptaaSs SAIO eaiilo|4K'^«. 

CMto ftadoB sH tapoNaale sees isBB aapedSi 
Aa ibIb da poops Hossdi la concsaMloa gs pe e — J t 
d*Bos fagoB conaiqiiolB so iaveor Elios ospkiSBtiBB 
et Euoe rstlooaliBatloa opdoodsB. OscI A'cst qos Ebbs 
I nportaoce iodfaecto poor BOS lelattoBB dPilfHies. 
ToBjoon est-n ga*ellos SBvsBt appidder BB pastpoain 
PBlsnot et sar es polat* elks peoveot sHdteiadn d let 
avaulBiss qol rtedfeioot poor eDes de ceOe 


La sscood aspsd, st c*eE k plos iBipertaot dsa 
dsBz poor sHes, cowkk daos k fait 4a*» PaMs ds la 
sodkd fBsloaiite HOESCH HANDEL AG, boob 
poBRoos disposer du know how acqols par les affaires 
InterBadoBales eo favsBr de nos relatloBs commrrdek 
en Anemagne et fairs proflter bos amis k rttraager 
des experiences faites d rinterieor. 

HOESCH HANDEL AG. 


HOESCH HANDEL AG Ustimgifihioer m 
unssre Fieunde in DsutsoKlSiui, in der Walt ^wsi/ 
grofis Gso sl ls ofaaftsn stia dem Hostoh-Bsiiiah hAb^ 
aich zusammengtsohlosssn* dk HOESCH EI$EK- 
HANDEL MBH und die HOESCH EXPORT GMBfii 
iinniersn ab sofort gemeinsam als HOESCH 
HANDEL AG: Jahiesumiats mehr als 1^6 Millitrdw 
DM, ilbar S.OOO Mitarbsitar. 

Disssr Zusammansohlufi iat unter awsi 
Aepekten wichtig. Innsrbalb dsr Hosaoh-Grupps 
die Straifung sugunsten sinsr optimalen Orginissdpn 
und Rationaliiierung konaequsnt fortgssstit. Das igt 
iiir unmie GesobiiitsiFeunde nur indit^ von 
' Bedashing. Immerbin wiisen lis einsn starken 
' Partner zu aohatzen und haben insofsm Voitsils ails 
diamr Konzentration zu orwarten. 

Dsr andere, wiahtigers Aspskt fur aie bsstsht 
dann, dafi vrir tiber die zuaammsngaiaBte HOESCH 
HANDEL AG daa im intemationalsn Gsaoh&tt 
gewonnene know how fur unaere deutachan t 
Gesobaftafreunda und die im Inland gewonnenen ^ 
Erfahrungen fur unaere aual&ndiaahen Geaohafta- ' 
fieunde wirkaam machen kbnnen HOESCH 
HANDEL AG 



We are not merely aell- 
ing steel. We are a 
service organisation spe¬ 
cializing In steel. In ita 
storage, processing and 
supply. We always try to 
perform a little better 
than what la expected of 
us This Is the reason 
for our aucceaa. 


Nom m vandoM paa fiaipla- 

WM catnpriae i carartSia 
de prMtaMoB da aenrke 
■pMaliaic^ actar, c’cB-S-dlra 

■pSdallata dam la waia 
ilnase, radaasB cl la UvraiaoB 
d*a€lcr. Now chcrchoM 
cowUiBMiaBl * dSpawer la 
faadaawBl qac I'on altcDd da 
mim. Cot dMN cad qtoa 
rtelde nolra week. 


Wir varksufen nlcht ainfach 
Stahl Wit Bind am Dlanst- 
laiBtungB-Untfiinehman, dai 
dioh atif Stahl spaziallsiart 
hat Aui seine Lagerung, 
Baarbaitung, Llafarung Wir 
vemuchon immar etwan mahr 
zu leiBtan als das, was von 
uns exwartat wird Das let 
dar Grund iur unseran Erfolg 


Our market la the world. 
International businetg la 
our trade. We solve diffi¬ 
cult and complex pro¬ 
blems. We supply steel 
products of any kind, for 
any demand to any part 
of the world. We do not 
only supply steel but 
■Iso steel In processed, 
refined and finished con- 
ditiona, equipment and 
complete plants. 


affalias kterastloHlaa. Now 
■olotlooBOW daa p ra kl i aw a 
dttfldka at coowhus. Now 
oa llvfow pw ■sMlawaot da 
radar, awhaeod daa prodriti 
d*adar affloA daa owditaaa 


Unwr Markt iat dla Walt. 
Wtr Bind Im Intsroattonalan 
Gaaohaft lu Hauaa Wir lOaan 
•ohwlarlga und komplaxa 
Problema. Wir llefarn StahL 
arsaugniasa (sdar Ait fur 
jedan Badarf an jadan Punk! 
doc Walt. Wit Ifadara nloht ‘ 
nur Stahl, aondam Produkta 
dar Stahivarsddtuig/ 
Maaohlnan und komplatta 
Anlagan. 



Hoesoh Handel AG; 46 Dortmund 
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IRELAND 

$25,000,000 8V4 per cent. Bonds 1989 


S. G. Warburg ft Co. 

Lfadtad 

Doutiche Buk 


CoBuionbunk AG/Crftiit Lyoiinab 
Swim Bade Corporatioa (Ovencu) 


AlgooMM Bank Noderiaad N.V. . AUiod Iriik lavastnoBt Bank American Ez|ureu Securities S.A. 

UaJiMl 

Amiterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. AndreiaBS Bank A/S Henry An ibaclp r ft Co. Amhold and S. Blakkroeder^ Inc. 
Bank Blr Gemeinwirtsekaft Baftk of London ft South America Bank Meet ft Hope N:V. 


Allied Irish Investment Bank 


A. E. Ames ft Co. 

LUted 

Julins Baer International 

Ualttd 

Bankers Trust International 


Borliner Bank 
AkikBtndlachaA 

Caieneve ft Co. 


First Washingtdtt Securi tie t Coipomtion Flemhii, Soei, Brown Binlhen 

Uidud 

Giroientrale und Bank der ostcrreichischen Sparkassen Goldman, Sacks ft Co. 


' FfiCB 'Eofosecuritiibi S.A. 


Antonfy Gftbs ft Scini' 


Giroientrale und Bank der ostcrreichischen Sparkassen Goldman, Sacks ft Co. Greenthields W. Greenwell ft Co. Guinness Mahon ft Co. 

AhdBSpBMlbBhMfl IttCftffpMMlBd LlMllftd 

Gutiwiller, Kura, Bnngoner Socuriliii HambioiBank ' Hiurielsbaak m jMch (Oveniini) Hill Samuel ft Co. Hfll Samuel ft Co. Qreland) 

HiO Samuel ft Co. OHG . Th^ Hengkong and Shyg^i Banking Corporation The InVestmMdBidl el Ireland Kansallis-Otake-Pankld 

Kidder,JPeab^ ft C 04 IprfiihkaVBS Handeftbngft KleiH wort, B omen ' ^ Krodietbank If.V. KrudietbnBk S.A. Luembourgeoite 

F. van LaoMhot Ladhlrd Brothers ftCo., Lasard Pihret ft Qo. Ubert Fotorhroeck siheuritieo l^b, Blwhdes ft Cp. Manufacturers Hanover 

Umimd '-'.cVf; , ; ' liidtwl 

Merck, Finch ft Co. MirriU Lynth, Fiefce, Fenner ft Smith B. Melslor M. Sohn ft Cd. - MmcI, Roibhd ftCo., Inc. Samuel Montagu ft Co. 

Swiri lki UadOTWfUw llalNd Uadltd 

l|b^(MdlftCo. ^ Ibfdauck.nFib&CbS.CS. ; ■ Mwbitt,Tfcwy DwwnkcCrHMwak 

S«I.Opp«SSijr.&at. WnicUMkeUodtiittA Pua^^WaliWr. JaekiMftGutii PimM^lkUrmfSnmM N.ICl^MliiUdiSm* 
SalomonBrothmrs Sciidi noidy Bank Sc h o ftl erftCo* J.HenrySchro^WoggftCp. Sib^ftM|dbBder ^ SkandhiirriikkBaBken 

SodethlMhofdndilnvnitiiMpBlI^ Shrink HoiMebSvinppoJ^^ "Sodktd Gdnirale .SoditdGdnftrolodf Ban4noS.A. 

^en International Corporation Stoddbelmi Enridldi Buds'' Stronii,^TnrBhnnftGo. Svenikn HoBdebbankei^ ^ C. G. Trinkhns 

Ufitoc (London) Uhrafin International Corporatiea Unien Bank of Switierland (Underwriters) Ubwb de Bani|Bet Arabes et Franfaites 


Voreinsbank m Hamburg 
WestfnIeBbaak 


M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirti ft Co. 

White, Weld ft Co. Dean Witter ft Co. 


Westdcntsche Landesbank Giroientrale 
Wood Gundy Securities 


. ilriwewrilirtkft LMcd 

Banftkons Friedrich SimoDft.G.n.A. ^ Bahkhaos 1. D. m^att, K.G.a.A. Ban^no Mgo Sanque de Bruiefles S.A. Banqne Enropdenne de Tokyo S.A. 
Banqne Franfaise de Ddp6ts et de Titres Banque de ITndochine SJi, Banque Internationale k Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. 
Banqne Loub-Dreyfus ft Cie Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Nenfliie, Schlombcrgcr, Mallet Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 

Banqne Rothschild Banque de Suex et de TUnion des Mmes Banqne de I'Union Enropdenne Banque de TUnion Parisienne-C.F.C.B. 

Banqne Worms et Ge H. Albert de Bary ft Co. N.V. Basle Securities Corporation Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank 

Bayorische Staatsbank Bayernche Vereinsbank Bear, Stearns ft Co. Job. Berenberg, Gossler ft Co. Bergens Privatbank Borliner Bank 

asdwnwilhdwfi AlirilwfmincfcHft 

Berliner Handeb-GesellKhaft-Frankfurter Bank Gnnnar Bohn ft Co. A/S Bnrkhardt ft Co. Cause Privde S.C.S. Caieneve ft Co. 

Christiania Bank og Kredhkasse Commenbank International S.A. La Compagnie Financidre Compagnie Financidre de la Deutsche Bank AG 
Compagnie Luxembonrgeoise de Banque S.A. Continental Bank S.A. .Crddit Chimique S.A. Crddit Commercial de France Crddit Snuse (Bahamas) 

y JlwiUS 

Oeditanstalt*Saakvorein The Dehec Bm|||^ Cdirporutioa DoutscbeCiiUfonirale-Deutsche Kommnnalbank- . Dewaay, Certvriendt International SJL 
Dominick ft Dominick Inc; DrosdnerBank Droxol Firbstonia ^Mmi^ Dillon, Uuiun Securities ft Co. Efectonbank-Warbnrg , Enramerka IntemationaL 

^ . Fi-SS-n-c; 
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lamsm Aubutr^' 

Not so bright 

Despite earnings that improved by 
19%, Lamson Industries’ final results 
for 1970 were a disappointment for the 
market which had counted on them to 
be the brightest spot of the week. Pre¬ 
tax profits actually slipped by 6% in 
the second half. The good earnings 
figure for the year was saved only by 
a 37% increase in the first-half pmfiti 
and proportionately lower charge. 
Pre-tax profits of £6.1 mn were short 
of forecast largely because of £240,000 
of losses on two new acquisitions in 
Italy and Sweden. 

But the real disappointment came 
in Lamson’s margins which slumped to 
8.7% in the second half. The market 
for business forms and office calcula¬ 
tors, which are the mainstay of Lam¬ 
son’s sales, is growing very rapidly and 
the company has never had any trouble 
increasing its sales: this year up by 
20% to £61 mn. Decimalisation, con¬ 
trary to many forecasts, provided little 
of a once-and-for-all isales spree, 
although it was a good time for Lam¬ 
son to push its successful electronic 
calculator Anita. But costs^and over¬ 
heads have reduced margins to drop 
another few percentage points in tli^ 
current year, then Lamson will be 
back to its dull performance of the 
mid-1960s, when for four years earn¬ 
ings increased not at all while sales 
went up by a third. 

But with almost half of its sales and 
production overseas, Lamson’s earn¬ 
ings will not be too much the slave 
of the moribund home economy. Its 
new acquisitions, bought while making 
losses, ought soon to 1^ turned around. 
This must be the major hope for main¬ 
taining earnings roughly an Kne with 
sales expaimon, on which the p/e of 
15 at a share price of yBp is based. 

Mail order 


Gusseted and 
gutted 


The postal strike has dealt a heavy 
blow to the mail order business in what 
would have otherwise been a fairly 
good year for it. The consolanion 
is that the strike occurred during the 
relatively slack period which follows the 
Christmas shopping spree. In its first 
weeks companies mt up to qo% of 
thdr trade, but by thj^ eiid Sales were 
running at abi^ hs4f ^the comppTr 


Nice work it you can gat it 

able period of last year. 

The worst hit have been the direct 
mail specialists such as Halwins and 
N. Brown Investments; their business 
must have come to a virtual standstill. 
Next were <the agency houses with no 
retadl outlets. These had to improvise 
with makeshift arrangements that 
might in the end turn out more 
expensive than no business at all, but 
which. could help in retaining the 
loyalty of customers and agen^. In this 
category are Grattan, Empire, Free¬ 
mans and Myers. Best able to weaither 
the storm were the diversified dants. 
Great Universal Stores and Little- 
woods. Both used their retail out¬ 
lets for the collection and dispatch of 
orders, and neither is wholly depen¬ 
dent on main order trade. Of the 
two, GUS seems the better placed. 

GUS makes only about a third of its 
profits from mail order. As it is 
the only one of the quoted companies 
to have a financial year running to the 
end of March, it will absorb all the 


io«ke* m.th« lliif ol lltjtiifttiBCiM' 
year. SstimatoiijM the ihortfim ^ irx>k 
fits cost am 


A ’^^Shatos 

on igenffc 

unKk^ to irecd^;fiafii^ A tte 

' lost 

peroiamptfy^.The 
viqi: the Intdim 
sham aiC 200p on a p/« 
and Empire ai15P oA^ A; ||^ 
of 19.1 ha'ife'^already cascor ^ofF in 
sympathy with the market; but they 
may have to fall further because of 
specific problems of their business*: 

The current firmness of the Free'^ 
mans shares, which at 115jfp on a p/e 
ratio of 19.6 have stood up well to 
the market slide, is owed entirely to 
renewed takeover rumoun. Freemans 
has a higher break-even point than the 
rest because the profit^ility of the 
recently installed computer-operated 
warehouse depends on a high volume 
of sales. Moreover, with overdrafts of 
£3 mn and a current ratio of 1.5 in 
the last balance sheet, Freemans may 
soon seek new permanent capital. 


Charles Engelhard _ 

Goldfinger in 
several pies _ 

Mr Charles Engelhard, who died this 
week at the age of 54, started life with 
a large fortune and ended it with a 
huge one. He was a big man in eyeiy 
way : in fortune, in bulk, in wift, intel: 
Kgence and generosity. Aifter a meeting 


Key indicators ; world bourses 


London 

Pulling out of a 
bear market 

New Yofk 
Still healthy 


Stock price indlcee 

Mar 1970-71 
3 high low 


Paroantaga change on" 

one ona one record 

week month year high 


London 312.3 423.4 306.3 - 4.6 - 8.6 -20.6 -40.2 

NewYoi1c8824 890.1 631.1 + OB +0.7 +t2B -11.3 


- 1.3 - 1.6 - 7.0 -11.6 


France 

Germany 

Hoiiand 

Italy 

Cariada 

Belgium 

Austrehe 

Sweden 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 109 and 110 , 


Vm Eoonomlit urittptudt indleator March Z 137^ (Fabcvaqf.23^ 142*17>. 


110.3 

129.5 

93.2 

- 0.7 

+ 4.9 

- 5J9 -21.4 

122.6 

133.8 

108.3 

+ 2J0 

+ 2B 

- 0.3 - 8.1 

69.3 

76.4 

64.3 

+ 02 

+ 4B 

-16.7 -4«.» 

178.4 

185.9 

142.2 

+ 0.1 

- 0.9 

-.72 -13,8 

99.9 

100.6 

84.5 

+ 02 

+ 1.6 

+ W - 7.0 

477.1 

663.5 

474.0 

- 2.5 

- 7.6 

-22X> -28.1 

276B 

337.0 

231.1 

+ 1.1 

+ 6B 

- 2.0 -^28.7 

1667 

185.7 

147.1 

+ 20 

+ M 

— 84 -■'•rtlOjBiii 
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EngBihard (cantre) with best investment 


with him, Mr Ian Fleming invented 
Goldfinger, a tale which Mr Engelhard 
himself spread with glee. 

Mr Goldfinger built up the biggest 
precious metal firm in the world, 
merged it with the biggest metal trader 
in the world, and sold his controlling 
interest to the biggest gold-mining 
finance house in the world. The 
sequence of events started with Engel¬ 
hard senior, also Charles, who came 
to the United States as a representative 
of a German precious metal firm in 
the 1890s and founded his own, leaving 
an estate said to have been worth £10 
mn. In 1950 Charles junior took over. 
Some time later he bought a 20% 
stake in Philipp Brothers, the metals, 
ores and mineral traders and became 
chairman of that too. Philipps in turn 
merged with the Minerals and Chemi¬ 
cals Corporation, diggers and proces¬ 
sors of clays. Then, in 1967, Charles 
merged the two companies into Engel¬ 
hard Minerak and Chemicals, retain¬ 
ing a 44% stake of the enlarged group 
through a private holding company 
called Engelhard Hanovia. The logic 
was more financial than anything 
else : the three constituent contpanies 
continue to trade as three autono¬ 
mous divisions, and any synergy there 
has been has come from “ cross-ferti¬ 
lisation as one of the executives put 
it. 

Whether this will remain the case 
is one of the interesting points at issue 
now. In December, 1969, Charles and 
the family sold shaures giving a 70% 
interest in Engelhard Hanovia to that 
giant octopoidal mining finance house 
Anglo American Corporation, with 
whom the Engelhards had long had 
close ties. This astute move will save the 
executors the anxiety of selling off the 
44% block of shares in Engelhard 
Minerals and Chemicals ; and gives 
American an importotrt exten¬ 


sion into platinum, and takes it further 
into trading. There is the posi^bility 
that Anglo American will try to 
squeeze better performance out of the 
company, which has been solid rather 
than spectacular since the merger. 



Net 

Earnings 

per 


income 

share 


^thousand 

$ 

1968 

3 '.658 


'969 

34,7 >5 

*•25 

'970 

36,327 

1.30 


As good as this investment will no 
doubt turn out to be, it does not match 
Mr Engelhard’s own investment *in the 
famous horse Nijinsky. He bought the 
colt for £35,000 in 1968 ; it won 
£265,000 in eleven races including the 
first Triple Crown in 35 years, the 
2,000 Guineas, the Derby and the St 
Leger ; and was finally sold as a stal¬ 
lion to a syndicate for a record 
£2,250,000. 

Bank of America _ 

bigness moves in 

Prevented from doing merchant bank¬ 
ing business at home, American 
commercial banks continue to seek 
European finanoial expertise and a 
range of local contacts for their inter¬ 
national financial operations. Latest 
on the scene is the Bank of America 
with two new international banks in 
association with European partners. 

The first, Bank of America Limited, 
is based in I.ondon and Kleinwort 
Benson will have a 25% stake of the 
£5 mn issued capital ; it will concen¬ 
trate on international finance, includ¬ 
ing loans and transnational mergers. 
Ameribas, the other bank, will set in 
Luxemburg in partnership with 
Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas whkh 
wiH^kc a 40% share or the $6 mn 


THIS BCONOMtST MAIICII 6,^ 

issued capital. The. crei^tion of both 
banks, like that of their many predeces¬ 
sors, is in response: to the insatiablit 
investment needs of the multinational 
companies. Neither Kleinwort nor 
Paribas has the necessary finances for 
this, while Bank of America, with 
deposits totalling $25 bn, is the world’s 
biggest credit institution. 


Joseph Dawson _ 

Patchy knitwear 

Unlike their cousins »in the man-made 
fibres business, the wool knitters have 
been going through a patchy time, 
lough market conditions for high 
quality wool knitwear, in Britain and 
America, were responsible for the 
slump in the profits of Joseph Dawson. 
For the 12 months to the end of last 
November pre-tax profits fell from 
£2.7 mn to £512,000, although turn¬ 
over rose from £19 mn to £20 mn. 
The final four months of the current 
16-months period are usually slack 
and a further drop in profits is 
expected. Moreover, Dawson lost 
4,000 from the closure of the 
Ballantyne Spinning Company 
acquired but a year ago from William 
Baird. 

The situation might improve during 
the financial year beginning in April 
Trading conditions seem to be on the 
mend, and as stocks have been reduced 
the chances are that the £4 mn over¬ 
draft which loomed large in the last 
balance sheet may have been reduced 
too. On a year’s view the shares at 33P 
might stage a good recovery. 


MARKETING IN EUROPE 

reaches one hundred 

The 100th issue (March. 1971) 
brings the annual review of 

CHEMISTS' GOODS. 
PHARMACEUTICALS. CLEANING 
PRODUCTS in GERMANY and ITALY. 
This month's depth reports: 

SUN OILS—FRANCE 
WATCHES AND CLOCKS—BELGIUM 
SEWING MACHINES—NETHERLANDS 
Year's subscription £60 (US$150). 
Single topies €9 (US$24) each. 
Devils from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Sp«ne«r Kouso 27 St. Jimas'a Place 
Lon4en SW1 Tal. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
633 Third Avanua Naw York NY l6017 
Tel. 212 6S7-6SB0 
THE ECONOMIST 

. INTEaiQENCE UNIT (EUROPE) 8A. 

137 Avanua Louiaa 1060 Bruasaja Tal. 38-29-30 
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$50,000,000 

Conoco EuroAnance N. V. 

8 % Guaranty Debentures Due 1986 

* Payment of principal, premiwn, if any, interest and sinking fund 

unconditionally guaranteed by 

CONTINENTAL OIL COMPANY 

Interest is payable annually on February IS, eomiheneiny in 1972. 


CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) 

LImIttd 

ALGEMENE BASK SEDERLASD S.V. 


MORGAN & CIE INTERSATIOSAt SA. 
DEUTSCHE BANK 

Aktirm §€$€iliekmtt 

AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES SA. 


J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO, 
AMSTERDAM’ROTTERDAM BANK N,V. 


ANDRESENS BANK A IS ARNHOID AND S. BLEICHROEDER, INC. ASTAIRE A CO. BACHE A CO. BAER SECURITIES CORPORAtl0U. \ 

Imfrp^rUti 

BANC A DAMERICA EITITALIA S.pA. BANC A COMMERCIALE IT ALIAS A BANC A NAHONAES DSLLAGRICOLTURA B^piA'k 

BANC A NAZIONALE DEL LA VORO BANC A PROVINCIALE LOMBARDA S.p.A. BANCO Dl ROMA BANK OF LONDON A SOUTH AMERICA 
BANK MEES A HOPE N.V. BANKHAUS HERMANN LAMPE KjG. BANKHAUS FRIEDRICH SIMON K.GmA. BASQUE BLYTB A CIE 

BASQUE DE BRUXELLES SA. BASQUE EUROPEENNE DE TOKYO BASQUE FRANCAISE DE DEPOTS ET DE TITRES 

BASQUE GENERALE DU LUXEMBOURG SA. BASQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG SA. BASQUE LAMBERT SjU£, 

BASQUE LOUIS-DREYFUS A CIE BASQUE NATION ALE DE PARIS BASQUE DE NEUFLIEE, SCHLVMBERGERt AALlMr 

BASQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA YS BAS BASQUE POPULAIRE SUISSE (UNDERWRITERS) SA. BASQUE ROTHSCHILD 

BASQUE DE SUEZ ET DE L^^INION DES MINES BASQUE DE VUNION EUROPEENNE BASQUE DE UUNION PARISIENNE^JHCJL 

BASQUE WORMS A CIE BARING BROTHERS A CO., H. ALBERT DE BARY A CO. N.V. 

BA YERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN- UND WECHSEL-BANK " BA YERISCHE VEREINSBANK BEAR, STEARNS A CO. | 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


JOH. BERENBERG, GOSSLER A CO. BERGENS PRIVATBANK BERLINER BANK BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT 

-FRASKFURTElfEANK'^ 

GUNNAR BOHN A CO. AIS BURKUARDT A CO. BURNHAM AND COMPANY CAiSEOVIf A CO. 

CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KREDITKASSE COMMERZBANK COMPAGNIE LUXEMBOURGEOISB DE BASQUE SA. CONTINENt$D BANK SA. 

AkUam§*.€UttkmH 

COSMOS BANK (OVERSEAS) CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE CREDIT INDVSTRIELIFALSACEET OEcLOMAINE 


BERGENS PRIVATBANK 


GUNNAR BOHN A CO. AIS 


BURKUARDT A CO. 


COSMOS BANK (OVERSEAS) CREDIT COMMERCI 

LlmiM 

CREDIT INDUSTRIEL ET COMMERCIAL CREDIT LYi 

DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK RICHARD DAUS A CO. 

DEWAAY.CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL SA. 
EFFECTENBANK^WARBURG AjG. EURAMl 


r COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE CREDIT INDUSTRIELVALSACEET Dit:LOlMRAINE 

CREDIT LYONNAIS CREDTTANSTALTHANKVSRBIN dtEDITO ItALIANO 

DAUS A CO. THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION DEUTSCHE GlROZENtR^E 

^DEUTSCHE KOMMUNA. 


DILLON, READ OVERSEAS CORPORATION 


^NTH^E 


EFFECTENBANK^WARBURG AjG. EURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL FLEMING,SUEZ, BROWN BROTHERS 

LlmU*4 ItmMte ^ ^ 

GIROZENTRALE UND BANK DER OSTERREICHISCHEN SPARKASSEN GUTZWILLER,KURZ,BUNGENBRSECURITIES HAMBROS0ANK 

Limits Llama ^ 

HANDELSBANK IN ZURICH (OVERSEAS) HARRIS A PARTNERS HILL SAMUEL A CO. HOARE ACO.,MfETT 

LImlM Ltmtttd HmUki 

HOLLANDSCHE BANK-UNIE N.V. THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING fORPORATION ISTIfUfO BANCARIp IT^IANO 

JARBINB FLEMING & COMPANY KIDDER, PEABODY k CO. KITCAf * AITKEN ,^KJ0B9NIIAVMS nA/lDEUBANK 

KLEINWORT.BE^ON KREDIETBANK N.V. “^REDIETBANK SA.tVXEMBOVRGEQiaE KEW/Uf INVBStMeNT COIV^AJC.) 

LAZARD Bim^ERS k CO., LAZARD FRERES k CIE LAZARD FRERES k CO. LEHMAN Bt^MERS LEPERCE, D BHtW Um^ CO. 
LIBERT PETERBROECK SECURITIES Sjt. LOEB, RHOADES k CO. LONDON MULTINATIONAL BANK MEBC^FINf^^ CO. 

MERRILL LYNCH,PIERCE,FENNERk SMITH B.METZLER SEEL.SOHN kCp. 'IIODBL,1(OCAIf6 P CO, INC. SAMVEL klmtklnX L CO. 

SkemrIlln VmdkrmrURr ttmiM Ltszmm 

MORGAN GRENFELL A CO. NEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL LTp. THE NIKKO SECURITIES CO. DEN NORSMfOREDtTBANK 
SAL.OPPENHSIMJR.ACIE. PIERSON, HELDRING a PUBRSON , ' PR^VATBANKM:^i^S||^^|^^AV 

RICHARDSON SECURITIES OF CANADA N.M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS ROWEAPtTMAN SKANDINAVlhltt^WANKEN 

tlmUtd 

SMITH, BARNEY k CO. F.S.SMITI/ERS kCO,INC. SOCIETB eENSm'E' 80CUn'EIUniERAtMii$mmiPI^ 


DRESDNa:mA 

AtUsmemsUEmn 

VNBR^i 


JARDINE FLEMING A COMPANY 


\NY KIDDER, PEABODY A CO. KITCAf A AITKSN 

KREDIETBANK N.V. '‘‘^^KREDIETBANK SA. LUXEMBOURGEQISE 


KLEINWORT, BENSON KREDIETBA 

LImlM 

LAZARD BROTHERS A CO., LAZARD FR 
LIBERT PETERBROECK SECURITIES SA. 


LAZARD FRERES A CIE LAZARD FRERES A CO. 
RITIES SA. LOEB, RHOADES A CO. LOND 


SMITH, BARNEY A CO. F. S.SMITIfERS ACO.,INC. SOCIETBGENSS^E' SOCmEGENElSULME^m!^^^ 

STOCKibTMS ENSKILDA BANK STRAUSS, TURNBULL A CO. SVENSKA HANDY^BANKEN * SWISS BAHK COHP^^IONfimj^AS) 


C.G.iglNKAUS I 

VERBtNSBANK IN HAMBURG 
WESTFALENBANK 

UareHZjSTt. 


OLTR4FININTBRNATIONAL CORPORATION 


VSRMBBRkCO. 


AL CORPORATION UNION BANKOBSWITMBRLANO(VNDSUWRITBRa) 

CO. S.G. WARBURGkCO. WKSTOBUTSCaiLAMRSBANK 

LimM OiROZSSfTBALB 

WHITE, WELD A CO. WOODGMJEBT^WE&IRITiEE 
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iMANAGEMeNT APPOINTMENTS £56o6 pa and dVElt 


specialists in G 
marketing ^ 
operational research 
production engineering 

Systems research and development services 


TIm C«MUr FlanMi»o mnd Eeomomic 
Rwtrrti hM broad rotpofitibiUtlts 
lh« aQOMpUc dovMe^ont of 
Gmct. -Hewtvor, tho Conttr contidon 
that lU aandeaa «an bo anhanetd by 
iha ofoation of on aulonofiieua Gyoioma 
RoMOnch and Dowoloomant UfMt adth 
oapoftlta la tho practical aspacia of 
fl odla U ng, doflnOna and davoloplnp 
■Molllo ffojocM Mat mrm iaiUatad by 
tno Cantor or by non-Stato cor>caant. 

Thb UfiH wbl bo bAdn up to an anil* 
cipatad ^ aMUr atronotli of 15 <plua 
aoerotarrai. ale.) who will bo axparu 
In Marhoting. Marfcat Rtaaar c h. Faaai* 
biUty RluMa% ptonntf^ Ma InptallOtton 
of now iudInMB Syatama, Work and 
M ana tt awati t Oraaniootlon, tong Ronga 
and tfoiborato AanvAng, Tha Unit will 
eoncowtiwta on iko firat ttwoo araab and . 
■PiH bo abla bo ooeuno holp Ironfi out- 
oMo eorbultam^ If raqulrod. 


Tha final tynthaals la oxpoetad to ba 
as follows . a Olractor wUI load Iha 
Unit and individual mombors ahouM 
ba sanier oxparts. Of thasa, two will bo 
markoctnv awarts. ono an OR sclantlot. 
and ono a Production Englnoor. At a 
mora Junior iaval 10 additional poopia 
witl ba roerullad. Thohr lornthanb will 
bo parallai to ttwit of tha aanior lavoi. 
but additionoi apaclaHoti in floMb auch 
aa Syttams, FInanca and Coat Account¬ 
ing, nuv bo included. 

It la ipaciflcaJly InUndad that tha 
Unit and bwffvldual nwntbara ahould 
publidh In own publications and/or in 
pronAnont poriodleala in Graaca and 
abnowd tha moat Important aspecta of 
iho raatdts obtalnad and mathods 
usod. Mambara will abo ba ancouragad 
Oo attend intamationol confanancaa and 
v4ik raaipreh orgpniaations in foreign 
countrNa. Thoy wIM ba raqulrod to 


pass on tha knowladga ao acquired lo 
others by lecturing. 

Tho Unit will ba iocatad in Athons, 
a modem and coamopolitan city. 

InItlaNy. tha Canter wishaa to appoint 
tha Unit Director and a numbar of 
othar aontor aiaff, who will than ba 
rMponolbia for tha raoruitmant and 
davalopmant of the Unit. 

Unit Director: tho parson appolniad 
w»l1 have particular knowladge in one 
of tho fMda already montdonad and 
axporlonca in at loast aomo of tha 
others. Acadanrvic quaNfloablons are ot 
ths PhD or MA level In any one 
Of tha above areas of spocMllOation 
and baekprounda ranging from econo- 
mica and social sofoncas to anginooring 
and mathematics are hIgMy dsalrabia. 
Thih pooitipn carrtse with K a high 
dograa of poroonai freedom In the 


execution of tha Unft'e duties. Tha 
aaiary wHI exceed USSll.OOO. 

5«n4or Mombaro of tha Unit : ths 
poroona oppointad wHI havt aasontlally 
tha aamp quat'jfleaitlont as tho Unit 
loader but they wiN not nocaaaarlly 
have iha aamo broarflh of oxparlaneo. 
Salarka wdll exceed US59.0(K>. 

For all poaitions proforance will ba 
given to Greek nationais, but appllca- 
tlona from p o i mo no of any othar 
rMtionaiity are wOloomad. 

Contract of tarvlco : mFntmum 2 yaars* 
oontract, ranawabla. Intaf>4«ws wtU ba 
hold at a location oonvonlant for tha 
applteant. Fuithar partibulans may ba 
obteWiod from : Tha Paraonnal Section, 
Canter of Planning and Econom<lc 
Raaaarch. 22 Hippokratous Street, 
Athens 144—Graoca. 


inraK 

estril devenu un 


SBiesT 



CARE OF ANDERSON^ JEFPRE88 ADVERTISING LTD 
Zi-3S aSET STREET. LONDON EC 4 (REF. MM) 


TELEPHONE IN PARIS 
77S<1S-14 • EXT : 4M 

TELEX: 62785 COOSIOET-WTAU-EV 



Etes-vous celul qui sst capable de dSveiopper 
run des plus prestlgleux complexes de touiisme 
de luxe en MSdlterranSe ? L'oriolnalltS et la 
seduction d'une telle situation n'excluent pas 
sa difficults; II faut 

a nvoir racuellllr et synthStlser avec precision 
iTnformation sur les habitudes at lesaspirations 
d’une clientele tret deilmltea et peu accessible, 
a concevoir "sur mature" une strateoie de 
developpement avec une petite equipe de 
managers de haut niveau, 
a imaginer, organiser et animer das actions 
de promotion et de vente efflcacet. 

Saul un homme d'affaires de la nouvelle gene¬ 
ration sachant utlllser let techniques de mar. 
keting et de planificatlen du developpement 
malt ayant deje fait la preuve de' sa capacite 
a concevoir, creer ot devoioppor dos courants 
d'affaires Importantt pout nous Interottor. 

En rovanchOt 11 peut etro assure de treuver 
un champ d'activites e te mesura et w cliinat 
favorable a sa creativlte et a son epanoiils- 
semonme saiaire n'est pas un proueme." 
Ecrlre en decrlvant vos prlnclpalas experiences 
anterleures et vos raisons d'interit pour cotto 
situation 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES 


, Se<^f>iid British 
Assets Trust 

Postponement of Annual General Meeting 
Report and Accounts 

The Directors of Second British Assets Trust Limited 
announce that as it is not possibie, because of the postal 
dispute, to give the statutory notice, the Annual General 
Meeting arranged for 26th March 1971 will not now take 
place. A new date will be announced and the Report and 
Accounts for the year to 31 st December 1970 will be issued 
to Members as soon as circumstances permit. Copies are, 
however, available to Members at the Company's Registered 
Office, 1 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, during normal 
business hours. 

Declaration and Payment of Second Interim 
Dividend 

Consequent upon the deferment of the Annual General 
Meeting the Board will not now recommend a Final Dividend 
of 7^d per share as already announced but have declared 
In its place a Second Interim Dividend of 3p (7.2d) per share. 
This makes, with the Interim Dividend paid on 7th Septem¬ 
ber 1970, a total of 5.08p (equivalent to 12.2d) per share for 
the year. No further dividend will be recommended. 

The Second Interim Dividend will be paid as 3 new pence 
on 20th March 1971. 

Chairman’s Review 

The following is the review of the Chairman, Sir Alastair 
Blair, which is included in the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 31st December 1970 : 

During 1970 our income has continued slowly to increase. 
The final dJviidend has been raised a small amount to 7.2d 
(3p). For the current year we would only expect a further 
small Increase in income, as we must have in view the 
money policies of the Government and the substantial wage 
increases that .industry is having to meet, on which I 
commented last year. 

Our Valuation has again gone down this year reflecting 
the declines of most Stock Markets m the world. In addition 
the dollar premium fell considerably Just before the year 
end. As a result the asset value for the ordiiuuy shares is 
30/7d (197.92p) compared with 50/Id (250.42p) at the end 
of 1969. 

In USA the 'first half of the year saw large falls in Stock 
Market prices aa a result of the tight money policies of the 
Federal Authorities. There has now. however, been a sub¬ 
stantial recovery in America. It looks as though the economy 
will begin to pick up during 1971/72 and consequently we 
are looking forward to a better performance from both our 
American and our Candlan holdings. 

At home we have seen a change of Government during 
the yeer. 1 believe that the present Government has a very 
different philosophy from any other since the war, one which 
will reward the enterprising. Industrial and econon^ic condi¬ 
tions are going to be difficult for some time to come, for if 
they are not we shall have taken the easy way out once 
again, Under these conditions only well run British 
companies w.Hl thrive, and we believe that our concentration 
on comnanles with enterprising management wNl prove to 
be the right poUcy. 

It was with very much regret that we accepted the 
resignation of Lord Polwarth from our Board at tlK end of 
our year on account of the magnitude of his other business 
responsibilities. He has served as a Director for over twenty 
years and has played a prominent part In our growth over 
that long period. His energy and dynamism, his wide 
thinking, and his conaeniat company will be long remem¬ 
bered by all his colleagues on the Board and by the 
Managers alike. We wish him well in the great work he is 
doing elsewhere. 

Results for the Year 

Preilmliiary results for the year to 31st December 1970 
were|||i|||d to the Pness on 15th January 1971. 


LEEDS ASSETS LIMITED 

PRELIMINARY ANNOURCEMERT OF RESULTS 

Year Ended 31st December, 1970 

The Directors propose a Final Dividend of .. .. 141% 

Already paid . 7J% 

Total for the year .... 22% 

- 

This total compares with a 1970 forecast of 20’*„, and a 
payment of 11.3% in 1969 on capital adjusted for 1 for 2 
scrip issue. • 

1970 1969 

£000 £000 

Group Profit . 1126 .329 

Deduct: Interest on 101% Loan Stock 81 25 

Profit before taxation . 1045 304 


Deduct: Taxation . 

Interest of outside 
shareholders .... 


Profit attributable to members 


The above figures are unaudited and do not take into 
aocount any contribution from the 57% interest in Parnell 
Electrical Industries Limited acqu-ired a month prior to the 
year end. It is expected that Parnell will make a substantial 
contribuition in 1971. 

The Final Dividend will be paid to shareholders registered 
at the close of business on 30th March, 1971. The date of 
the Annual General Meeting and payment of dividend, and 
the Offer to Parnell minorities will be fixed when postal 
conditions permit. 

22nd February, 1971. 23 Rood Lane, London, EC:3. 


BEAVERBROOK NEWSPAPERS LTD AND 
SUBSIDIARIES 

Half-year to December 31, 1970—CONSOLIDATED 
PROFIT STATEMENT 


(Unaudited) 


Trading Profit 

Less Depreciation 

1970 

£964.085 

564.838 

1969 

£887.233 

513.218 


£399.247 

£374.015 

Investment Income 

101.368 

86.355 

Group Profit before tax 

£500.615 

£460.370 





March 2, 1971 


F. L TYLER. Secretary. 


Registered Office: 121/128 Fleet Street, EC4 
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APPOINTMENTS 


PROPCRTY 


The University of 
Manchester 

DKPABTIdENT OP OVERSEAS 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

Research Fellowship, 
Mauritius 

with the support of the inter- 
unlverilty council for higher 
eduCAUon overseas. Ifie depart¬ 
ment is offering a Research 
Fellowship to provide a study 
of Mauritian government The 
Fellow will be appointed tu 
the Department of Overseas 
Administrative Studies with 
the major period of his Fellow¬ 
ship to be spent in Mauritius 
working with both the 
Mauritius Oovernment and the 
School of Administration In 
the University of Mauritius 
It is Intended that the Fellow¬ 
ship study be published as soon 
as possible after Its com¬ 
pletion. The Fellowship will be 
tor a period of two years, with 
a posslbe extension to a third 
year, and whilst In the UK 
will be within the Lecturer 
grade (£1,491-£3.417 pa) 
according to quallAcatlons and 
experience. During the period 
the Fellow Is in Mauritius 
the salary will be at the 
appropriate polrvt on the local 
Lecturer scale (currently 
£1,O0O.£1.278 sterling) with a 
tax-free supplement paid In the 
UK of £744/C1.020 according to 
the point on the local scale. 

Further partlcuJara and appli¬ 
cation forma (returnable by 
March 27. 1071) from the 

Re^atrar, The University, 
Manchester, M13 OPL. Quote 
reference 3B/71/E 


COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 
ASSISTANTS lor research scientist. 
Graduate student. Tel 29 48622 
for a free appraisal SJP Consultants, 
23 River Mead, Byflcet, Surrey. 


For further 
• appointments 
see pages 100 to 103 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

SOCKHOGIGL RESEARCH 
ON INTERNAnONAL NEWS 
AGENOES 

Applications tro invited for a 
post of RESEARCH FELLOW to 
tika rasponaibility for 8 four- 

g ar . financed bp,' ^ha 

varhulmo.Trust. Tha study will 
coneaMed with tha four 
WoStarn Intarnational Naws 
Aoanciat (Rautars, AFP. AP. 
UPl.) and their foreign corras- 
^nuance. 

Rasaarcli pj^istanca and sacra- 
^rial help will be avillablO. The 
p6at will invoiva soma overseas 
yisits 

Salary scale £1.902-£2.866 p.a. 
plua FS8U bariafits Further 
ptrticulara aAd oppfication forms 
Swrttify, 

(RP5). Tha Opah University, 
Walton Hall. Walton. BlatcKlay, 
Bucks. (Talaphona Blatchloy 
4006 «xt. 3066). Closing data 
for AABijoations, Monday. March 


City of Leicester 
Polytechnic 

School of Business 
and Management 

SWIOR LECTURER OR 
LECTURERS GRADE IX In 

(1) Brlttsh Government or 
Comparative Institutions 

(2) Economics, with particu¬ 
lar reference to Public 
Finance 

(3) Industrial Training or 
Personnel Management 

LECTURERS GRADE II or I In 

(4) Sociology 

(5) Economics 

(6) Accounting 

Applicants should have suitable 
qualtflcatlons and experience 

Salaries (under review) 
SENIOR LECTURER £2,537- 
£2,872 pa. LECTURER Grade 
II £1.947-£2.537 p «. LECTURER 
Grade I £l,a30-£2,200 p.a 
according to quallflcatlons 
and experience 

Further details and applica¬ 
tion forms from Chief Admini¬ 
strative Officer (Dept. Est). 
City of Leicester Polytechnic. 
PO. Box 143, Leicester. LEI 
9BH or telephone Leicester 
50181 


University of 
Bristol 

Research Assistant in 
Economics 

AMENDED NOTICE 

The Department of Economics 
Invites applications for an 
Asslstantshlb now vacant In 
the held of research into the 
construction of economic policy 
modela under the general 
guidance of Professor J 
Sandee Candidates should be 
able to Interpret UK or foreign 
economic statlatica. and to 
write Fortran or Algol. A 
knowledge of matiiematlcal 
programming techniques will 
be of advantage The research 
project will provide an oppor¬ 
tunity to work towards a 
higher degree Salary within 
the .aoales £1,143 x £105-£1,353 
or £],481-£1,7U7 accordlitf to 
quallflcatlona. Further particu¬ 
lars may be nbta'ned from the 
Registrar, University Senate 
House, Bristol. B8B ITH to 
whom applications should be 
sent as soon as possible after 
the termination of the postal 
strike 


BUSINESS 


Directorships and 

Partnerships 

Available 

In various businesses with 
differing degrees of participa¬ 
tion and with on Investment 
range of from £5,000 to 
CIM.OOO All areas of the UK 

Eaoh project or proposal 
carries an experienced Manage^ 
ment Oonauliant's comprehen¬ 
sive report including its 
viability 

Telephone in the flrat in¬ 
stance to Head Office : 

WESTON ASSOCIATES LTD. 
Rayleigh (037-42) 4381/72984/ 
12^1/2 or one of the 
following offices : 

Birmingham. 021-622 2437/8 
Qlasgow. 041-332 1703 
Bradford. 32154 

Manchester. 061-028 B664/6 

Exeter. 70631 

' (Cvitle Kill). . 


AUSTRALIA 

GUN INNES 
NS.W. 

Outstanding rural 
property of 1,600 acres. 
Situated in red and 
black basalt country 
290 miles from Sydney. 

full mining rights 
applied for. This well- 
known property will 
appeal to buyers seek¬ 
ing a profitable invest¬ 
ment. Details from: 

RICHARD STANTON & 
SONS PTY LTD, 124 
Phillip Street Sydney 
2000 NSW, Australia, or 
Colin Say & Co, Glen 
Innes NSW 2307, 
Australia. 


EDUCATION 

Houblon-N orman 
Fund 


While the postal strike Is on, 
the closing date for applications 
relating to grants to be awarded 
for the year 1971-72 has been 
postponed Intending applicants 
shoud communicate with The 
Secretary. 01-601 4131 


Nuffield College 

OXFORD 

Studentships 

Applications are invited from 
men and women graduates 
who wish to undertake research 
or postgraduate studies in 
•obnomicB, atatlstiCB, politics 
and government, sociology, 
recent economic social and 
political history. Industrial 
relations, management studies, 

B ubllc and social admlnistra- 
on. International and public 
law or any other branch of the 
social studies 

Particulars and forms from 
The Warden. Nuffield College, 
Oxford Applications by May 
11. 1971. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : 

A lecture aatltM EpppomijC Waata, 
and their SaUafttlMiPl ifUl bif* ’ 
deUvered by PrM^t p. 0... r 
Cbampemowne (Cambridge) at 5 p.m 
on March lith at tfa« Lomu Sleaoot 
of Economics ODd FoUtlcal Scima, . 
Houghton Street, Aldt^.^e2A 2AE 
Admission free, without, tlckai. 

M. A. BAATE, 
Academic Reglatra*- 

Read for ’a 
Degree at Horiie' 

Postal tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
GCE ““ O ’• and “ A ” (all Boards) 
Teachers’ and other professional 
exams. Business Studies and 
“ Gateway ” courses for the Open 
University individually planned 
programmes; guidance by graduate 
tutors. FREE Prospectus. Telephone 
Oxford 54231 or write to 
W. M M Milligan. MBE, MA. 
Principal, De);:ff CA2, 

Wolsey Hall, 

O.tord, 0X2 6PR. 


Bath University 
of Technology 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 
AND 8<X;iAL SCIENCES 

MSc and Postgraduate 
Diploma Course 
Development Studies 

Applications are invited for’ 
a postgraduate course of 12 
muntlis' duration leading tu 
a degree of master of science, 
and of nine months' duration 
leading to a postgraduate dip¬ 
loma. The course Is designed to 
Rive a theoretical and practical 
appreciation of the major 
economics and sociological 
problems of development 

Applicants for diploma course 
should normally be graduates 
and for the MSc course 
honours graduates In an appro¬ 
priate discipline of academic 
and professional institutions 
approved by the University or 
possess equivalent attainments 

Application forms and fur¬ 
ther Information may be ob¬ 
tained from the AdmuHstrative 
Assistant, School of Humanities 
and Social Sciences, Bath 
University of Technology. 
Claverton Down, Bath. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses lor the Federation 
of Stock Exchanges for Accountancy, 
Company Secretaryship, Law, Costing, 
Banking, insurance Marketing, GCE 
Also many thoroughly useful (non¬ 
exam) courses in Business Subjects 
During the postal strike both 
working and potential students 
in the UK should contact the College 
by telephone to make private 
arrangements for collections and 
deliveries. Tel: St Albans 51167 or 
London 01-246 6674. 

Metropolitan College 


HOTELS 
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ADVBRTISBHBNT 



Highlights from the Address of the Chairman, Mr. W. M. Leonard, at the S4th Annual General 


Meeting held on February 12, 1971 


1970 was a yeiy dSBcult yaat. Althoush tha profit ware 
lower than the previous year, your director* consUleinMl die 
results reasonably satisfactory, after taking into account the 
unusual and unexpected series of events that occusi«d diiHilg 
the year. These were a freak storm that hit the^refliMry, ana 
a crippling stnike. 

In addition, there was the burden of absorbing the substan¬ 
tially higher costs of .hidigenoua crude oU, together with the 
unwarranted delay in a price ^increase. 

As a result of all these events, the consolidated net profit 
for the year showed a decrease of $A1^ million—from 
SA9.5 million to $A8.3 million. The earning rate on paid up 
ordinary capital dropped from 16 per cent to 1'4 per cent. 

Turnover for the year increased by 5.9 iper cent to SA139 
million. Sales in gallons rose 3.2 per cent to 505.5 miUion 
gallons. 

The company's reserves and unappropriated profits now 
total $A44.6 milliion as compared with $A43 milUon last 
year—an increase of $A1.6 million. 

The company's liquidity throughout the year was quite 
satisfactoiy, we repaikl on 30th April, six months ahead of 
time, the fourth Instalment of $A3.I million debenture stock. 

Additional working cap^ was provided hi September by 
an " in house " issue of $A4 million debenture stock. 

Further working catphal wfil be provided this year by a 
public debenture stock issue of $A12 million, the prospectus 
for which was mailed during February. The debenture 
stock of this issue is soundly covered as to assets backing 
and interest. It offers intending investors arid conversion 
applicants excellent returns. 


SAVAGE ElVElti iNMos if dra^ 

River Mines wak a record 209.000 tons 
January 1971. 

For the ten months to January, production of iron ofO 
peUetr .totalled 1.576,000 tons, with shipments to Japan 
totalling 1,441,000 tons. 

REFINERIES: The three events which 1 mentioned earlier 
affected mostly the refinery division. They caused three shut¬ 
downs of the refinery, the cumulative efmt of which was to 
reduce quite considerably our refinery production. 

The refinery is now shut down for •its long delayed main¬ 
tenance. It will resume operations in eany March and. 
together with the new distillation unit which will shortly be 
completed, the refinery will operate at peak efficiency and 
with increased capacity. 

New Psfinery proposal: The various authorities have 
rejected an applicaitiqn Jointly made by H. C. Sleiish and 
outlives to re-zone land at westemport, over which we 
have an option, for .industrial use. 

No final decision has been made to build a joint refinery, 
nor Indeed can one be made until we secure suitable land. 
We ore now looltipg at alternative proposals in New South 
Wales and Victoria. 

The susipenskin of the investment allowance tax benefits 
announced by the PrJme Minister will neceasitate a 
re-examination of the whole economics of the proposal. 

YELLOW CABS: This subsidiary is continuing to expand 
and lis returning a very satisfactory profit. 



OIL EXPLORATION AND PRODUCTION: DnULing contin¬ 
ued in the offshore Perth basin. Three wells, Wambro No 1. 
Charlotte No 1 and Gage Roads No 2 were completed and 
a fourth, Sugarloaf No 1 commenced drilling. 

Gage Roads No 2 logged oil shows in several zones, one 
of which was between 4,431 and 4,460 feet, however commer¬ 
cial production is not feasible from this zone alone. Wanibro 
and Charlotte wore dry. 

Sugarlioaf is located 45 miles northwest of Bunbury in the 
south Perth offshore area. It la a Jurassic test programme to 
12,000 feet in what is believed to be a favouraUe locality 
for the entrapment of ofl. 

In addition to the offshore operations, there aire two wells 
currently drilling on land, one at Walyering and the other at 
Whihe Point. Both are within easy reach of the Dongara-Perth 
pipeline. 

Drilling on land will continue throughout the year and will 
extend to the Carnarvon and Canning Basins. 

Dongara gas pipeline: This project is progressing very 
satisfactorily. It is estimated that gas sales will commence 
in November this year, as planned. 

Barrow Island: Production from Barrow Island during the 
first four months of our financial year averaf^ 47,000 barrels 
per day. 

Tonga; The 2,290 kilometres seismic survey with simultan¬ 
eous gravity and magnetic observations was completed 'in 
record time. The survey results are being interpreted. 

MINERAL EXPLORATION: Exploration actlivitles during 
the year continued over a wide area of Australia tiifougn 
two ventures in which your company has an undivided 
interest, the Kimberley ventures in Western Australia and the 
Easternex Group in Eastern AustraNa. 


SHIPPING: Towards the end of the financial year, we sold 
" Leslie J. Thompson'' because^ with the fdtMit of Indigenous 
crude and the consequent reduction in imported crude. It 
became surplus to our requiremeiits. We made a very setis- 
factory oapical proflL 

" William G. Walkley " Is reaching the pnd of her economic 
life. We anticipate stgnlng a formal cohtract shortiF Vrith the 
Australian Shtpbullduis Board fcff the conatruction of a 
replacement veeeel Of 24,000 tons to be built at BHP*s Whyalla 
Shipyard. The new vesid Is scheduled tot delivery hext year. 
It will deliver refined products to Queensitiid poru from 
our Brisbane refinery. ''P. J. Adams'* is fully occupied 
transporting indigenous crude around the Australian coast. 

The most critical issues facing the company :iii 1971 are 
to satisfactorily resolve with the Commonwealth Government 
the inequity we suffer as a result of the Government’s 
indigenous crude oil policy and to obtain prompt approval 
from the South Australian Prioes Commtaioner for a satis¬ 
factoiy increase in the price of motor spirit and allied 
petroleum products. 

The uncertainties of the Governments* attitudes and policies 
make it difficult for the Board to predict the profit for the 
current year. 

For the first quarter, sales and turnover are ahead of the 
same period last year. The refinery, from March, will operate 
at a higher rate of production with a consequent fncreaeed 
contribution to the group profitability In the edcond half of 
the year. 

But the degree of profitability for 1971 will really depend 
on the Prime Minister and his Government, and the prompt 
approval by the South Australian authorities of a price rise. 

We are confident that these .problems are of a short term 
nature qnd, once r^q^^, the company will contiiie to expand 
proAtibiy.' M 
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THE BURMAH OIL COMPANY, 

LIMITED 

FOR THE INFORMATION OF STOCKHOLDERS: 


The Burmah Oil Company, Limited and 
Continental Oil Company announced on 
February 25th in London and New York that 
they have entered into negotiations to combine 
their assets and operations'lnto a new multi¬ 
national company. 

It is expected that putting together this new 
multi-national company wilt require extended 
negotiations as well as various governmental 
approvals on both sides of the Atlantic. If 
negotiations are successfully concluded, pro¬ 
posals will be be submitted to the stockholders 
of the two companies for their approval. 

Burmah's assets Include 23 per cent of the 
Ordinary stock of The British Petroleum 
Company Limited. Burmah has informed the 
British Government and BP that Burmah would 
seek, as an essential element in the formation 
of the new Group, the cancellation of a portion 
of its holding of BP stock in exchange for BP 
assets, particularly for oil and gas reserves and 
exploration acreage. 

Though essentially British-American in owner¬ 
ship, in the composition of the Board, and in 


management, the new company would be in¬ 
corporated in the United States for operational 
reasons. The first Board of Directors of the 
company would be composed of equal num¬ 
bers of nominees from Burmah and Continental. 
It is expected that the new Board would name the 
President and Chief Executive of Continental, 
Mr. John G. McLean, as Chief Executive Officer 
of the new company and Burmah's Managing 
Director, Mr. Nicholas J. D. Williams, as Deputy 
Chief Executive Officer. 

Until negotiations between Burmah and 
Continental have been finalised, the necessary 
consents obtained from H.M.G., and agreement 
reached with BP on the exchange of Ordinary 
Stock for assets, on which negotiations have 
not yet begun, it is not possible to evaluate 
precisely the contributions which each party 
will be able to make to the joint enterprise. The 
objective of Burmah and Continental is that the 
British and American interests will have approx¬ 
imately equal participation in the new company. 
To accomplish this it may be necessary that 
other British interests be given an opportunity 
to participate in the new enterprise. 


This statement would have been mailed to stockholders individually, but for 

the postal strike. 


Registered Office: 

175 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW, C.2, SCOTLAND 
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Extracts from Mr. John L yle*s Statemant m the 
Report and Accounts for 1970 

PROFITS BEFORETAX UP BY£1 MILLION 

Further improvement forecast for 1971 


CONDITIONS FOR ENTRY INTO E.E.C. 
VITAL TO WHOLE FUTURE OF 
BRITISH REFINING 

Danger of shortage of raw ^ugar supplies 


U.K. REFINING PROFITS IMPROVE 

A better performance but still inadequate return on capital 
employed due to insufficient margins 

MOLASSES, LIQUID TRADING & 
SHIPPING DO WELL 

Expansion continues 

CANADIAN OPERATIONS SHOW 
HIGHER SALES & EARNINGS 

Long-term growth expected 


1970 £ 000 1969 £'000 


Group Profit ... 

9.163 

8;t28 

Profit after Tax and Minority Interests 

4.290 

3.727 

Cost of Dividends 

4,409 

4,367 

Capital Employed 

142.451 

142.040 

Burden of Taxation 

Charged on Group Profit . 

4,249 

3.687 

Income Tax on Dividends collected 

for Government 

1.787 

£6.036 

1,801 

£5.488 


CHANGES IN RAW SUGAR ESTATES 

Group s investment being reduced because of increased 
involvement by Governments concerned Need for an increased price for 
Commonwealth Raw Sugar 


The Annual General Meeting it planned for 14th April, 1971. at: 
Europa Hotel, Duke St . Grosvenor Square. London W.1,11.30 a.m. 

The Report and Accounts mil be available for collection at this address 
from Sth March, and will be posted to shareholders as soon as possible 


TATE & LYLE, LIMITED, 21 MINCING LANE, LONDON E.C.3. 


We are... 


iummw 

the only city bank in Japan to have a Trust Department. 
We can serve your needs in General Banking, 

Foreign Exchange, Trusts, Pension Trusts 
and Real Estate. 




DAIWA PANK 

H«ad Office Osaka Japan with 136 Branch Offtcas throughout the Country 
London Branch Winchester House 77 London Wall London F C 2 
Naw York Agency 140 Broadway New York N Y 10005 
Lot Angeles Representative Office Crocker Cituens Plaza Suite 1000 

611 Weat SiKth Street Los Angeles Calif 90017 



n-siMin 


The most outstanding show of 
Swiss quality produfta in 1971 
groups partl^atlng include 
transport and mechanicai 
handling, boitarmaking and 
rSdiator construction, oil finng. 
and many more, such as 
watches, textiles, food stuffs etc 


Further information, leaflets, 
admission tickets and catalogue 
obtainable from 


I 


The Swiss Embassy 

77-81 Gloucester Plaoe London Wl (1el:723-Q7D0 
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OSTERREICHIS.CHE lAmderbank 

VimmLAMiria ■ ' 


EMPHASliS ON ORGANIC 

The prooraii medc hr Ostefreichische Lenderbinli in 
It! 90th mnineii yeer tl riHected by the foUoMing 
figyrff 

Mm nliMI M 23 5 UMon ScMNnvi The 
bitance ihett tolel roii by 40 billion Schillinos 01 
248% from 189 hiliion killings to 23 5 billion 
SchillingiinigTO 

iNfhn of oiiltMo fimds 4 S UImn Sc hil hme. Total 
lietNlitiei «NM up by 4 5 bllwn Schillings to 2T 3 
billion Schtiringi Liobilities ir fmeign currency 
accounted lor 19 billion ScfRlIings and Schilling 
deposits for 2 6 billion Schillings 

loU n n deposite 6.618 miKon ScMEm Savings 
deposits advanced by 82/ million Schillings or 
141% They again proved a reliable factor in the 
grmMh ol outside funds 

Cash ceriilicatas rose from 122 million Schillings 
to 286 million Schillings 

Sbndry creditors increased by 26 billion Schillings 
to 10 1 billion Schillings 

knerbank deposits at 2 9 billion ScluHings were 
300 million Schillings above the level of 1969 

Total liquiditY was 59 2% as compared to 568% 
on December 31 1989 Lnpiid assets of the lust 
degree comprised 17 5% against 13 9% at the end 
of 1969 the Bank complied with all regulations 
governing liquidity minimum reserve and credit 
ceilmg 

Ho asamla N c a aouglit from NaMonel Bank. No 

Bills ol Eichange wmre rediscoumed or Securities 
deposited as collateral VMth the Austrian National 
Bank at the end ol 1970 

Modarati jpnmrth of Cradit voianM by 1 3 bdlion 
S st iWIng s . credits and Discounts advanced by 
1318 million Schillings or 12 9%. to 12 4 billion 
Schrilings in 1970 Demand lot credit was livelier 
in the first three quarters ol the raar. but dropped in 
September due To increased irquidity of the Business 
community 

SooiriiMi transactioas op The Banks businass 
in Saconties expanded by 27% Of the total volume ol 
5,880 million Sctullmgs of domestic issues, the Bank 
handled 765 million Schtllmgs. wfuch amourn was 
readily absorbed by 1 local market showing remarkable 
strength 

ImtmatieMl Operations EBpaoding Foreign 
exchange tiansactions of customers rose by 9%. 
whila SchdhiiQMtai t MC t io n i m accounts nwnad by 


GROWTH AND STABIUTY 

tormoMft wum up 17.3% 

Vdunw of tfaniKtiiRa up 21.^ The voluma of 
transactions advanced by 307 billion SchillHigi from 
1.153 billion Schtllmgs to 1.480 billion SchiH mga > 

Vofurne of aonricas pravidod to omMMB 

1970 1869 

Turnover in current accounts 4-76% +17.Q% 

Number of cutrantaccbMit Items +96% + 8i% 

Number of tccounts and deposits 4 80% +6 8% 

Numbtrofcbequesprdcassad ft81% +190% 

Cash Deposits and withdriwsls i-10 4% I 114% 

The mifflbw of BiRpIpyMS rose only by 57. or 
2B%wf284 

Interest earned rose by 265 5 million Schillings or 
30%. while imerest paid showed a relatively sharper 
increase of 240 milium SchiUiiigs. or 42 4%. Nat 
income from irderest thus advanced by 25 5 million 
Schillings or 8% 

Income from commissions and charges vims 212 4 
million Schillings, an increase of 136 million 
Schillings over 1969 

The surplus of inferest and commissions totalled 
557 8 million Schillings (+39 1 million Sctalhngi). 

EipandHurn on parMNNMl i n d u di n i SmmI 
Barnto and Ptnsiona These expenthtures advanced 
by 78 9 million Schillingt 01 114% in 1970 as a 
result of pay increases authorued under collective 
bargaining agrairnami The fuM effect of lest year's 
pay ad|ustments end the mcreese in the number ol 
employies were also respomiMe 

Expenditures on materials ware up 10 million 
Schillings or 14 2%. owing to rising prices and 
additional eiqiendnures in connection with the 
expansion of the volume ol business and the opening 
of new branches and agenaes 

Tax payments totalled 132 5 million Schillings, an 
increase of 121 million Schillings over 1969. in 
eluding an amount ol 48 million Schillings paid in 
settlement of a late tax bill 

The gross profit was 101 million schiHmgs Of this 
amourn, 51 million Schillings wert allocated to 
reserves 

Landerbank's own resources are now shown at 
1 237 million Schillings 

Out of tha net profit of 51 million Scbdlinga a 
dividend of 10% will be distributed, subject to the 
approval of tha Sharaholdart' Ganarat-Maating 



SfM/ERSNPET PRICES 

IMF ElMMiiMifi 0# Mfileinr 0fOiM0lB lor Nfaff 
^ M imig 

O 1ll7-€ontinu6 vifw tnajor trtnd up 
-snotber major buying opportunity. 

te ill-6xp6ct major top around 2.60 

'66 N.Y. future foUovred by major pries 

docllnt. 

0 Jai. 1161^ exptctiubitantMly lower priesa. 

0 Jbbs 166l-6xpfct piict racovtry list diys of 
June and airly part of July. Buy. After lomi baaltitlon 
-rantwid price recovtry by around Siptimbir. 

Tbia mpy condnui until Hwambir. 

0 Oit1l6E*nosuitainidadtfatm6 0 vir lJ0--2iN). 

For over a quarter of a century, thia is how 
our baiie rasearch has enabled ut to anticipate 
well in advance a mi^ Feveraal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity work 
performed by us /or many large corporaHons 
in induitrial and agricultural commodities. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
ii requeued addressed to: 

STtbYearWdridWMiStrviei 

J. Carvel Lange 

internationed, Inc. 

SubsMIory of Industriol Commodity Cdrp. 

122 Eost 42nd Sf., New York, N.Y. 16017 


Ubhi tmttUM Ttmmtt tlt-Mf-llit 


FACT: 

We are Japan's largest bank in terms of profits ($33 million 
after taxes) and total deposits ($7.4 billion). 

FACT: 

When Japanese industry goes interpational in its financing, 
it turns to us more often thart to any other bank. 

CONCLUSION: 

When your business turns to Japan, the same approach 
certainly deserves some consideration. 

You find us in London, Diisseldorf, New York, Hong Kong, Karachi, Sydney, and our affiliates 
in California (elevQn.offices) and gra^il (three branches). And at 180 locations in Japan. 

Business Building Bank ' 

xQa Thd Sumitomo'Bank Ltd. 

Tokyo, and Osaka. Japan / 

) 

A 'f London Branch: 5 Moorgate, London E C 2 (Tel 6p0-0211) * 

_\_DUtteldorf Repreaentative Office: 4000 Dusseldorf. Konigsallee 30 (ko-Centre). F R Germany (Tel 327844)_ 



Registered a Newspaper. Authorteed u Second ClM Mall. Office Dept, Ottawa. Compoied by EUectrioal PreM Ltd (Web-OfTset Division). Waltnamfltow. 
London, add printed in England by Hazella Offeet Ltd, Slough. Covar and colour section lithographed by Taylowu Ltd. Mmldenhuud. Published 
by The EconomKit Newspaper Ltd. 26 gt Jfuneii’iv Street. T.ondon SWt. TelefUione Ol-UW) 5166. Postage on this issue ; UK 6Ap : Oveniens 2ip. 
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STOCK PRIceS AND YIELDS 


N«t r«d. GroK r«d. 
yi«M, xltM. 



High low 


Ordinary 

stocks 


Pries. Chang4 

Mar. 3. on 

1971 weak 


Banks, othar financial 
AIgsmane Bank FI 265 

Amscardtm-Boc FI 59 • 9 

Aust B NZ Bank 260p 

Bank of Amartca StS** 

Bofiraland 330p* 

B of Montraal 725p 

B Nac da Maxloo P 116*4 

BofNSWalas 330p 

B Of Scotland 385i> 

B Bruxallsa Fr B 2430 

B da Paris Pays Bas Fr 251 <9 

Bankers Trust $62% 

Barclay* 392p* 

Barclays DCO 294p 

BOLSA 220p 

Can Imp Com tOOd'sp 

Charcarhousa Group 56p* 


67*4 

45% 

Chemical Bank NY 

$62’i 

-% 


345 

179 

Commerzbank 

DM 256 8 ^0 8 

3-3 

187 

155-3 

Cradit Comclal 

Fr 169 

1-9 

2 5 

539 

386 

Credit Fonder 

FrdOTs 

+3% 

4-7 

3560 

2550 

Credit Suisse 

Fr S 3245 <rr75 

2-5 

426 

246 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 543% 

hS 6 

2-6 

327 

186 

Dresdner Bank 

DM 267 9 

+ 3 4 

3-4 

74% 

56 

First Nat City 

$68% 

-1% 

3-2 

234 

205 

Fuji 

Y234 

f22 

2 6 

260 

167% 

Hambroa 

220p 


3-2 

137% 

78*4 

Hill, Samuel 

85p 

-1 

4-4 

39 3 

3*4 

lOS Mgnt 

$3% 

-% 


10*1 

7 

Hongkong B Sh 

£1011 

*4 

3-5 

205 

I22’i 

Klelnwort Benson 

I64p 

Fr B 5950 

4 

3-7 

6090 

5470 

Kredletbank 

i-170 

2-7 

337 

220 

Kundenkredit 

DM 323 

-2 

3 1 

1800 

1492 

Lambert L'ind 

Fr B 1765 

1 15 

4 3 

382 

256*4 

Lloyds 

379p* 

w* 

MS 

3 7 

72*4 

52 

Manuf’s Hanover Tst 

+ % 


91400 

67800 

Mediobanca 

L 79800 

200 

1-3 

156% 

111% 

Mercantile Credit 

I48p 

2 

4-0 

188*4 

93*4 

Mercury Secs 

I23p 

5 

2-4 

353*4 

237'i 

Midland 

340p 

+ 10 

4 8 

188 

135 

Mitsui 

YI80 


2 8 

180 

MO 

Montagu Trust 


-4 

2-7' 

71 

50*4 

Morgan J P 

—% 

5-0 

325 

242'* 

Nat B Grindlays 

287p 
$A2 85 

1 

2-94 

2-06 

Nat Australula 

-0 09 

3-9 

I09'i 

65 

Nat Com Grp 

I03p 

-1% 

3 7 

397% 

256% 

Nat Wtst 

386p 

+ 10 

4 1 

160 

I32’i 

Norsk Creditbk 

%i56 

fl 

6-6 

I2'u 

11*14 

Royal Canada 

£11% 

f % 

3-0 

580 

300 

Schrpders 

5l5p 

+25 

1-8 

306% 

140 

Slater Walker Secs 

205p 

-4 

3 7 

3IJ5 

2595 

Soc Gen de Banque 

Fr B3020 

80 

4-3 

14875 

12525 

Soc Gen de Belgique 

FrB 14850+125 

4 5 

237'i 

157% 

Sundard B Chart 

222p 

-4 

5 1 

415 

290 

Suez 

Fr 324 

-II 

3-4 

262 

203 

Sumitomo 

Y262 

+.32 

2-3 

3280 

2475 

Swiss Bank Corp 

Fr S 3255 

+ 70 

2-5 

4575 

3050 

Union Bank Switz 

FrS4l25 

+ 145 

2 4 

337’» 

20ri 

Union Discount 

328p 

2 

5 6 

173 

98*4 

United Dorn Tst 

Inauronce 

I67p* 

3 

3-3 

57% 

32% 

Aetna Life B Cas 

$57 

+2 


570 

305 

Allianz Versich 

DM 374 

-6 

2 4 

96050 

59400 

Ass Generali 

L64500 

-1160 

0-9 


' Comm Union 
Eagle Sur 
Gen Accident 
Gdn Royal Exch 
Legal B General 
Nat NedfUndn 
Pearl 
Phoanfx 
, Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Tsisho Mar B F 
Toklo Narine, 
Zurich Ins 




Hip 

fr 249 6 
FrB 1980 
I23p 

L^ISO 

IlOp 

S6*.p 

44%p 

I86p 

54p 


Bovis Holdings 
Cimanti Lafarge 
Cimantarles Brtq 
CostaIn 

Eng China Clays 
ttafcemantl 
Laing ‘A* 

London Brick 
Marley 

Pllkington Bros 
Redland 
Rugby Portland 
Staatlay 
Tarrrfac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpey 


Catoring. hotoh, ontortalnnsant 
ATV’A’ I36p -3 

CBS $36 <4 

Grinada ‘A* 246p* 14 

Grand Metropolitan I50p I 10 
Holiday Inns $41 

^ons ‘A’ 39Sp 11 

Trust Houscs'Forte I30'ip -4'i 


Chomicnls 

AKZO 

ANIC 

Amer Cyanamid 

BASF 

Bayer 

CI^GEIGY 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisons 

W R Grace 

Hoachst 

ICi 

Laporte 
Monsanto 
Moncacatlnl'Edlson 
Norsk Hydro 
Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay 'A' 

St Gobain 
Takeda Chemical 
Union Carbide 

CoolBatMl 
Arkad 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty 
Denain Longwy 
Finsfdar 
Fried Krupp 
Granges A B 


FIB8-8 
L 1060 
$35% 

DM 155 8 
DM 146 3 
FrS2495 i 

$80*4 

$135*4 

226p 

$n% 

DM 191 3 
238p 
I23p 
$38*4 

L904 I 

Kr585 

Fr2|6 

FrB2B00 

Fr ISO I 

Y27I 

$44% I 


FrB4170 -,IQ0 
$21*^ 

$AIJ-70 +0fl5 

Fr 156 3 ^ 9 

L483 ' 17 

DM 139*. +% 

Kr 193 ^6 . 




(jBstweafc‘i ' TKiaWiek^ fuAt 

pHcea prf« 9 t m 


Borregaerd 8*#% 

C^markfa^ 

IntStanM Elec 8*4% 

J Lyons 8%% 

Ontario Hydro V*% 

F^hlniy ^ 

Richardson Merrill 8*4% 

Soc Rn European 9% 

European Coal B Steal (EMU) 8% 



Prices. 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocke 

Price. 

Mar. 3. 
1971 

Change 

weak 

Yield 

Mar. 

3 



iroworlaa, ole 




101% 

74*a 

AlHad Breweries 

96p 

-4*1 

4-7 

84^4 

53 

Anheuser-Busch 

$84% 

M 

... 

105*4 

75% 

Bess. Charrington 

96*ip 

- 3% 

4-5 

156 

100 

BolaNV 

FI IM 

+7 

2-3 

103 

61% 

Couraga 


-4 

3» . 

138 

99 

Distillers 

I3lp 

-1% 

4-7 

55% 

38*4 

Distill Seajpams 

$55 


2-2 

440 

350 

Dortmund Union 

DM 375 

-6 

... 

157*1 

113*4 

Guinneu 

I30p 

-6 

5-0 

240*4 

170-8 

Helneken 

FI 240*1 

h3 

1*4 

77 

57 

IDV 

60p 

^1 

5-0 

2iS 

166 

Kirin Brewery 

YilS 

-MS 

3-S 

19 

14*4 

Nat Dlitlliars 

$18 

-% 

5*0 

346 

230 

Scottish B Newc 

327p 

9 

3-6 

97*4 

68*4 

Sth African Br 

72p 

3 

4-5 

101% 

73% 

Watney. Mann 

Wp 

1 

5-2 

57*1 

43*4 

Whitbread ‘A* 

54p 

1% 

5-1 



Building, building maMrimla 



246*4 

178*4 

Assoc Portland 

232*4P 

^8% 

3-7 

147*4 

101% 

BPB insustrles 

MIp 


5-4 

76% 

40 

Boise Cascade 

$445. 

M*. 

.. 


High Low 


108-7 70% 

180-7 138 


142% 81-2 

i09<s 73-1 


‘ '-dW' 

Nir- h on . JNl 

1971 ^ j;. 


Mannesmann 
Nippon Steel 
Rheinstahl 
Thyssan HueCte 
Uglne Kuhiman 
US Steel 
Usinor 

Wandel Sidelor 


DM 70«s 



YSr 


i-l 

OH 98 

-f. 

41 

DM 93 -1 

^.4 

74 

Fr 198 

»1.4 


$31% 


?r7 

Fr 114-8 

-ir 


Fr 83*1 

-4 

8-2 

Mica 




212 

158 

ASEA 

Kr224 

+ 12 

4-5 

136% 

J0l% 

BICC 

I23p 

-4 

14 

48i*t 

^408-8 

CGE 

Fr426 

^4-1 


75 

48*4 

Chlorlda Electric 

^4 


4*9 

69*4 

25*4 

Comsat 

-... 

385 

185 

Oeooa 

l«5p« 

-f 

$-0 

282*4 

166% 

EMI 


-7 

4-0 

177 

104 

Electrolux ‘B’ 

KrlSI 

-L 

4-6 

257 

196 

LM Ericeson 'B* 

Kr247 

1-6 

2-2 

106*4 

60'f 

General Elcaric 

$108% 

f 3 


139*4 

89% 

GEC 

95*y 

3% 

I-B 

33% 

20*4 

Gan Tel B Elec 

$31% 

+% 

a 

152 

95 

Hitachi 

Y 106 

... 

S-7 

152 

65% 

Honeywell 

$98*4 

-*v 

. .r< 

47% 

27 

Hoover 

IBM 

$47 

f% 


387 

223 

$337% 

M 

1-4 

311% 

132 

Inc Computers 


f3 

1-2 

132% 

79*. 

Machines Bull 

fr fc 

--1 


827 

325 

Mauushita 

Y4I0 

-5 


1037% 

623 

Phliipt 

630p 

-40 


224*4 

100 

Pietsay 

life 

3 

4-4 

34’f 

18% 

RCA 

$3lf4 

1-% 


95 

61% 

Kadiffuilon 

68*ip 

1 


242<i 

259*1 

I52*s 

176 

Rayrolla Parsons 
Siemens 

iSfe 

DM 226 

-9 

-12 

4-7 

3-S 

4000 

2000 

Sony 

Y29S0 

+679 

0-5 

40% 

19 

^rry Rand 

Texai Instrumenci 

$32% 


1-5 

134% 

61*4 

$86% 

Fr 134% 

--% 

• «k S 

3 0 

182% 

125 

Thomson-Houston 

-2 

332*1 

282*1 

Thorn Electrical 

n 

19 

2-0 

110 

64 

Toshiba 

1 

7 4 

51% 

31 

Western Union 

$49*4 

h2% 

2 8 

80*4 

53% 

Westinghouse 

$80% 

^3*4 

2 2 


tngineering. sMpbulldlnf 
Acrow ‘A’ I4lp 

Atia* Copco Kr ^14 

BSA 60p 

Babcock A Wilcox 231p 

John Brown iOte* 

Brown Bovarl *A* Fr S 1505 

Cohen 600 58p 

Davy Ashmore 39*tp 

Damag DM 174 

B ElUott I7«ip 

Rrth Cleveland 7to' 

GKN 28^ 

Guteheffhungs DM 174’ 

Hariand B Wolff I To 

Head Wrlghuon 3P»p 

Alfred Herbert 2l*Bp 

IHI . ’ YW 

Inter Combstn |0*ip 

Inter Comp Air I82p 

Laird Group 20*^^ 

MAN DM 191 

MMher B Platt S9p'' 

Mac4 Box • 296p 

Miuublshl Heavy Y 90 ■ 

Morgan CrudMe IQSp 

SKF V Kr 418 

Serck 36a 

Simon Enging J3^ 

Scone-Plau 40p 

Swan Honter 20p ‘ 

Suiter Fr.S 349C 


^teck. Prices and Yields compiled with help from Meliri. Merrill 
(f) Hat yield, (f) To latest dOter (n) Interim since redutied or i 


•rti Ui^hl Pierce Fenner B Smith; YahtacW Saaifltlei Co.; ^ The first Boston Corporation. • lEx dividend.' '| Ex capMallntlon: K Ex rljghtt. f Ex all 

orpH^. § The net redemption yl^ allow «Dr tax rtdTsp In £. 
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380 
38 
158% 
I22'i 


353*4 

55 

52'« 

9I»4 

340 

230 

342'« 

62*t 

8l'i 

49H 

8 18 

7|li 

88«i 

42»« 

420 

40 

178000 

43*4 

2580 

5474 

3300 

37’4 

80'i 

I44S 

278'4 

5500 

82*1 

37*4 

r39S 

87'» 

3t2'4 

120-8 

I8M4 


87*4 

31*4 

47*4 

35% 

129-4 

430 

183*4 

3548 

52S 

S8S 

30 

82*1 

n% 

228*4 

22t 

370 

21 

347 

18*4 

33% 

I7Q0 

200 

25*4 

284 4 
3500 
47»t 
141% 
245 
398 
4KP» 
299’. 

285 
48*. 

8r, 


580 

84 

858 

1750 

205*. 

778 

3300 

190 

130*4 

752% 

MIS 


190 

210 

90 

35% 

135 

3r« 

S5% 

i4r4 

140 

278% 

347*. 

117*. 


297% 

IIS 

55 

55 


142*. 

39S 

30 

82*4 

171% 

158*1 

158^4 

48*4 

59 

31% 

5 38^ 
40S 
88 *. 
24*. 
302*. 
28*. 
128750 
32*. 
1723 
2545 
2880 
28*4 
40*4 
75 

I8r« 

3700 

27 

22 

9SS 

83% 

187*. 

79 4 
II4S 


25S 

12 % 

30*4 

18*. 

84*. 

310% 

125% 

2471 

34% 

37*. 

18*. 

87*. 

21 % 

123 

130 

135 

7 

158 

8S 

13 

1084 

138 

15*4 

232 

2321 

1% 

78*4 

180 

220 

24 
182*1 
137 

25 
42 


215 

STS 

389 

1352 

107% 

372 

2340 

125 

SI 

428*4 

88*4^ 


135 
135 
57*. 
23*. 
102*. 
2 IS 
IIS 
lOS 
80 
122 
251% 
57*. 


Tuba Invoftmanu 
US Induicritf, 
Vickan 
Wfir Group 


PooOb Ahttrmaeauticftls 

Allied Suppllarf 223p 
Auoc BrlUih Foods 48p 




-5 

!-l% 


5 8 
2 4 


Asiec Fisheries 
Avon Produas 
Beecham Group 
Be|htn 
Bovrll 

Brooke Bond ’B‘ 


38*ip* 

189 

235p 

Fri58% 

I78p 

58p 


Cadbury Schweppes 5^ 


Collate- 
Col Supr Rtf 
Fitch Lovell 
General Foods 
General Mills 
GlaKo 
Heinz 

Hoffman La Roche 

Kraftco 

L'Oreal 

Motca 

Nestl8 

Pfirer 

Procter Gamble 

Ranks-Hovls 

Reckicc A Colman 

Sandoi 

Splllers 

Swift 

Tate A Lyle 
Unlcate 
Unilever 
Unilever NV 
United Biscuits 

Motora. eeroapoco 

BLMC 

Boelnf 

Caterpillar Tract 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Daimler* Benz 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Firestone Tire 
Ford 

General Dynamics 
General M^rs 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddeley 
Honda 
Komatsu 
Lockheed 
Lucas 

Massey Ferfuson 
McDonnell Doutlas 
MIchelln ‘B’ 

Nissan Motor 

N Am Rockwell 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Rolls-Royce 

Smiths Indust 

Steyr*Daimlcr-Puch 

Toyota Motor 

United Aircraft 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Weatland 

Wllmoc-Breeden 


849*4 
8A5 90 
5*P 
881% 

833*. 

332p 

840 

FrS 177500 
841*. 

Fr 1723 
L2S45 
FrS 3250 
838*. 

859*4 
98p 
19 Ip 

Fr S 4195 

29p 

838*. 

I25p* 

82*ip 

225p 
FI 90-7 
I27p 


.7% 

15-4 

220 

142% 

Brit A C^m 

I82p 

-17 

4-8 

2*. 

9 4 

72 

50*. 

Canadian Ppclflc 

8C70 

-% 




270 

97*. 

Cunard 

loep 

f8 

4-8 



410 

198 

Furness Withy 

375p 

-8 

4-0 

16 

3 9 

20*. 

13 

Greyhound 

818% 

*. 


1 % 

3 8 

1810 

1300 

Japan Air Lines 

Y 1827 


2 5 

' 1% 

8 5 

183-8 

106 

kTm 

FI 169 

0 9 

4-8 

4*4 

1 2 

80 

54 

Lufthansa 

DM 7S-4 

1-0 4 

2 7 

3 

2 1 

145 

98*. 

Ocean Steam Ship 

illp 

-5 

6 3 

5*. 

4 7 

18*4 

8 

Pan American 

116% 

1 1 



6 2 

246*4 

158*4 

PAODefd 

l8Jp* 

12 

7 5 

I 

4 4 

830 

545 

Swissair (Bearer) 

FrS 700 

4^8 

4 3 

5 

7-9 

26H 

10 

TWA 

$19*. 

fl% 


+ 2% 

2 8 

31*. 

12*. 

UAL 

128^4 

-I*. 



0-20 
1% 
f I 
% 

4*. 

12% 

I 3500 

52 
280 
1 50 

I r% 

3% 

10 
^ 85 
I*. 

I 1% 

7 
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0-6 
* I 


32*ip 

822*. 
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827% 

Fr 103-6 
DM389 I 
I29p 
L2850 
849% 
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827*. 

880 

830*4 

I26p 

Y 183 

Y 178 
810 
I66p 
SC 10*. 
833% 

Fr 1387 
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824*. 
Fr255 I 
L2848 

I8*.p 

I02p 

%240 

Y2e8 

834*. 

DM 192 
Kr I7d 
34*.p 
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Office es^uipment. 

Canon 

Eastman Kodak 
Fuji Photo 
Gevaert Agfa 
Gestaencr^A' 
Nippon Optical 
Olivetti 
OaUld 
Polaroid 
Rank ‘A' 

XeroK 


234 
873% 
Y370 
Fr B 1660 
I2lp 
Y4I0 
L2885 
I80p 
885*4 
738p« 
898% 


f 1% 

I % 

0 3 
I 3 I 
2 
IS 

I *4 

I *4 
1% 
1% 

15 

1 

2 


( 7 
3 

13 I 

12 

6 

^ 2 
9 

3*4 
1% 
2 
I '• 


9 

I 30 

f 10 
25 

10 

+ 1 

I 21 
1-2*4 


, pubUahtng 
Botregaard 
Bowater Paper 
BunzI Pulp 
Crown ZeUerboeh 
DRG 

MacMillan Bloedel 
McGraw Hill 
Newi of tha World 
Pdaraon Longman 
Raed int 

WH Smith‘A’ , 
Tkonnon Org 


Kr 135 

M2p 

icV. 

822% 

\x 

3pp 


49*4 C^^Ta'C ountlea 44%p 

425 Hammenont ‘A* S87p 

987a Land Securfclet 

51% LMS- 

88»a< . rMEPC 

Martins 

4 hnmoblllare 

I ,Scar(GtBria4n) -- 

I _ Scodt Conyanton 435p 

88'a i TraMgarHousa 84p 


X 

1%. 

101 lap 


-4 

-5 

2 

* 1 % 

8 

-•b 
+ l*i 

I 

-2's 

-15 

fl% 


S*a 

-21 

-9*. 

^3 

-5 

-9 

-9*0 

-25 
- 7% 


4 5 

3 2 
2 6 
2 I 
2 5 
0 5 


2 4 
7-8 
4 2 

1-6 


8-0 

4 7 

4 3 

6-0 

5 3 


2 5 

2 2 

2 3 
6 3 
4-5 

4-1 

1 I 

2 8 
10-3 
5 5 

4 8 

5 4 


l-l 

4 9 


2 8 


5-4 
3 3 
2 8 

4-8 

1-8 
8-7 
7 I 


3 2 
1-8 
2 0 
3 7 
23 
18 


12 
0 8 


5 9 
9 8 
80 

3- 7 

8- 3 

17 

7-3 

4- 5 

9- 8 
3-2 
103 


3-3 

1-0 

31 

2-8 

3- 5 
2B 
7*4 

4- 9 
0*9 
3-8 


High 


PWco. 

- M«. 3. 
ISW’ 


Charfga Yield 
,on Mar, 

mk I 


15% 


American Airlines 128*4 


539 

141% 

180 

186*4 

178 

232*. 

885 

233*4 

38 

305 

127*. 

3080 

383 

281 

674 

375 

37 

312% 

347 

4-30 

123 

292 

64 

221 

202 

146% 

81*. 

83*4 

105% 

47 


50*. 

112 % 

58*4 

151*4 

105 

40% 

4135 

58 

98 

167 

58*4 


302*. 

151% 

91% 

62'. 


53% 

705 

848 

35*b 

2820 

1930 

722 

2J3*. 

700 

95 


187*1 

119% 

92*. 

88*4 

125 

141% 

123*4 

109% 

52*. 

248*. 

199 

99S 


320 

91*4 
116% 
127*. 
101 % 
154 
331 
175 
22*4 
248*4 
90 
1840 
278 
209 
447-1 
281% 
18*4 

253*4 
251 
2 61 
63 
147 
37*. 
143-8 
145 
84*b 
51% 

51 

78*4 

25% 


31*. 

78*. 

39*. 

98*4 

92-3 

25% 

2710 

26 

70 

107 

37*. 


220 

100 

84% 

34% 


40% 

630 

670 

22 *. 

2220 

1832 

635 

149*. 

610 

79 


Storoa 

Bijenkorf %37l -^2*. 

Boots Pure Drug I33p -4 

Brit Home 
Burton Group 
Debenhams 
Galcries Lafayette 
Galcrias Precdos 
Gracun Ware 
Great Atlantic 
GUS ‘A’ 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Karstadt 
Kaufhof 
La Redoute 
La Rlnascente 
Maroor 

Marks A Spencer 
MitsukoshI 
Myer Emporium 
Neckermann 
Nouvelles Gals 
JC Penney 
Pr intends 
Provid Clothing 
Sears *A’ 

Sears Roebuck 
Teico Scores 
United Drapery 
Woelworth 

Textilea 

Burlington 

Carpets International Mp 
Corn Patons 
Courtaulds 
Oellfui'Mleg 
English Calico 
Snia Viscosa 
Stevens, JP 
TeljIn 
Toray Ind 
Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

Brit Amer Tobacco 292p* | 2 

Gallaher M^.p I*. 

Imperial Tobacco 66'ip* 2*. 

RJ Reynolds $82*. 12% 


Utilities 
AT A T 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Coni Edison 
EBES 
Intercom 
Kansal Electric 
RWE 

Tokyo Electric 
Tokyo Gas 

Invostmant trusts 
Alliance Trust 
Atlea Electric 
BET Deferred 
British Assets 
able A Wireless 
Foreign A Col 
Globe Investment 
Industrial A Gen 
Mercantile Inv 


I88p 

- 4 

I83p 

5 

I74p 

4 

Fr 161 1 

-03 

w 

f 18 

$29% 

*. 

28lp 

5*. 

12^ 

-*. 

Fr B2080 

30 

DM 376 

f 1% 

DM 260*1 

-2*. 

Fr 485 

II 

L 302 

7*1 

835*. 

% 

299p 

5 

Y3I4 

i 13 

$A2-6I 

0-06 

DM 101% 

1% 

Fr 158 

2 

184 

f 1% 

Fr 148 1 

2-6 

200p 

2 


1 2*. 

53p 

88p 

-2% 

850*. 

1-4*. 

845% 

-1 

il84p 

3 

49'.p 


Illp 

10 

Fr^ 

-0 8 

35p 

1 

L29I8 

1 15 

834 

2 

Y80 

^2 

Y 122 

1 6 

48*.p« 

1*. 


848*. 

Y702 

Y840 

825*4 

Fr B 2620 

Fr B 1890 

Y722 

DM 219 

Y700 

Y84 


+ 2 


f 15 


1-2 

-9 8 


Rolinco 

Witan Investment 


3 

2 % 

-I 

- 1 % 

~l 

2 

3 

-8 


^-1-3 

- 4 
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3 I 
3 5 
3 4 
5 7 

3 2 
3 3 

4- 4 

3- 6 

5- 8 

4- 2 
2 7 
3-5 

1 9 
2-7 

2 3 

3 I 

2- 9 

2-0 
2 5 

1-5 

3- 6 

4- 6 
1-7 
2 8 

5- 7 

2 4 


3- 1 
7 8 
7-1 
6 2 
3 4 
7-1 

4- 5 
7-1 
7-5 
7 0 
3-2 


4-3 
8 6 
7-2 


5 4 

7 I 
6-0 
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8-1 

6- 9 
3-6 

7- 1 
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3 I 

3 8 

2-2 

2-5 

4-2 
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2 3 
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5-6 
5-2 
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7-4 
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THE EGONOlilST 


IPrlees. 1970-71 

Oidl^ 

Priw. ““ 

tkwi£r 

■"rsir! 


^ow 

steeke 

Mar. , 
f97l 

•A'-j'-J'' 

waqk ^ 


157 

TW 

MitAibisMThofj ‘ 

'^in 

FI ‘ ' 

TTI 
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489.. 

Mltsvl 

YW 


h7.J 

185 

M8'4 

S Pearson A Son 

I34p 

-4 

37 

39*. 

22% 

TRW 

839 

Fl% 


27% 

17*. 

Tenneeo 

827*4 

f’4 


30 

r. 

Textron 

828*. 

2*. 

3 4 

78 

58*4 

Thomas Tilling 

75*.p 

I 

4 5 

183*. 

131% 

Turner A Newall 

I39p 

7 

7 7 



Oil 
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381 

Aquitaine 

Fr5l6 

10 

2 8 

S72*. 

342*. 

BP 

422p 

13 

S 1 

427*. 

237*. 

Burmah Oil 

3ISp 

-F5 

5 2 

205*. 

ISO*. 

Cle Petroles 

Fr 182-9 

-7 6 

4 I 

100 

80 1 

Geitanberg AG 

DM 93 -7 

-2 3 

4 2 - 

32% 

22*. 

Gulf OH 

831*. 

f% 

4 1 

57*. 

38*. 

MobH OH 

8S5 

-F% 

4-4 

3980 

2004 

Petrofina 

FrB3890 

-20 

2-7 

33% 

20 

Phillips Petroleum 

832*4 

-1% 


153% 

114 2 

Royal Dutch 

H 143 2 

1 2 

SI 

411% 

281% 
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333p 

14 

45 

56 

38 

Sundard OH (Calif.) 

858 

H% 

50 

59*. 

35*. 

Standard OH (lndlanB)8S9% 

t-l 

3 9 

75*. 

51% 

Standard OH (NJ)e 875*. 

1 1 

5-0 

85 

51 

Standard OH (Ohio) 874*. 

-3% 


37*. 

24 

Texaco 

835*. 

.% 

^5 



Gold mines-finance 



385 

275 

Anglo-American 

322p 
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2 9 

330 

217*. 

Charter Cons 

233p 

6 

2 7 

317*. 

237*. 

Cons Gold Fields 

252p 

-8 

2 9 

987*. 

881% 

General Mining 

BOOp 


5-5 

29 

12*4 

J'burg Coni 

£13 

*4 

3 8 

675 

475 

OFSIT 

675p* 


6 7 

750 

575 

Rand Selection 

845p 


3 8 

290% 

195 

Union Corp 

2llp 

1 

3 2 



Mines, metals 




29*. 

20*4 

Alcan 

8C 23 

l-% 


74 

47 

Alcoa 

863 

*4 


3500 

2600 

Alusulssc 

Fr S 2945 

F65 

1 7 

40 

29 

Amer Met Cllm 

833 

% 

4 2 

32*4 

19*. 

Anaconda 

819*4 

1% 

9-8 

262*. 

120 

CAST 

I20p 

-2 

8 8 

302*. 

175 

De Beers Dcfd 

238p 

14 

3 4 

71*4 

53 

Delta Metal 

55*ip 

-4 

7-8 

182% 

123*1 

Falconbridge 

SC 135*4 

-2% 


47% 

33*. 

Inter Nickel 

843*4 

». 


471*4 

212 

Johnson Maithey 

220p 

27 

5 4 

56 

34*. 

Kennccott 

834*. 


7 $ 

165 

80 

Lonrho 

92p* 

1 

8-8 

3 90 

3 25 

MIM Holdings 

IA3-25 

-0-30 


595 

388 

Metallgesellschaft 

DM 450 

f8 

2 1 

208 

172-1 

Pechiney 

Fr 176* 1 

4-8 

4-5 

135 

86 

Penarroya 

Fr 86 

2 

3 8 

367*. 

128 

Potgietersruit Plat 

I32p 

21 

6-8 

37 

22*. 

Reynolds Metals 

828 

% 

3 9 

352*. 

210 

RTZ 

227p 

13 

2-S 

275 

115 

Roan Cons 

I80p 


23-2 

987*. 

505 

Selection Trust 

5l5p 


3 2 

1965 

1682 

Union Mlnlere 

FrB 1880 

65 

4 5 

4 88 

4 17 

Western Mining 
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0 2 

230 

147*. 

Zamanglo 

I58p* 
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Plantations, etc 




297*. 

207*. 

Consolidated Tea 

250p 

4 

12-0 

175*. 

127*. 

Guthrie 

I64p* 

1 

9-2 

28*4 

20 

Highlands A Low 

28*4P 

1 *. 

9 4 

57*. 

33*4 

Jokil 

40p 

2 

12-5 

237*. 

190 

Longbourne 

202p 

13 

14 8 

19*4 

14*4 
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+ % 
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Moii«y Mark«t Indicators 

Short-term interest rates in the United States declined still 
further and S-months’ Eurodollar rates eased slightly Uncovered 
arbitrage margins were still heavily in London's favour Loral 
authorities paid over 8} per cent for 7-days money 


7% (from 7'.%. 15/4/70) 


Deposit ratas 

7 days' notice; 

Clearing banks 

5 

BuroetoHIng deposits {In Parts) 

1 days' notice 9 

3 months' 8*. 

Discount houses 

Local authorities 

3 months’ flxtd 

Local authorities 
Finsnee houses 

5*4 

8*»-8*. 

8*^^. 

8«i-B*4 

N«w YQrk 

Treasury bUh 3 35 

Certs, of deposit 4 13 

Sterlingt Spot rate 82-4194 
Forward discount 

(3 months’) 3 *ueenu 

Interbank rata 

7 days' 

8% 

Traossiry bllla 

3 months' 

89%. 

Forward cover (3 months’) 

Annual Int. cost 5'*n% 

Burodollar dapoelts 
7 days' notice 

3 months' 

S'. 

InvostnrMnt currency: 

Investment 8 P'*"* 

Coeerod arWtrMo fnaralna 
(JfflOfltfM') 

In Bivbur of 

Last week % Thtaweek% 

Traaoury MIU 


N.YoHt •%. N.York **»• 

■uiodellar/UK local 
authority loana 
■urodolwr/luroataHliif 

N.York 1% N.York ^ 

N. York N. Vbrk 8*»* 


UmsbvrM ifO toag b mafifwe (Tdiys*) 
■tfiyaq H a lr/UKtecal 
esaaov^^F lebiie 
EarodbHAr/IntarbMli 


London 4% London 


4»4 

4*. 



Bucket wheel esccivctor for the G.B.6.B. 

Our other half 


Qeveland Bridge fabricates almost 
anything in steel. That’s the trouble with a 
name like ours. People overlook the other half 
of it. The other half says: And Engineering. 

And Engineering means roads and 
viaducts. Machine tool beds and overhead^ 
cranes. Radio telescopes and offshore drilling 
rigs. Tunnelling and earthmoving. Heavy 
foundations and buildup structures. 


And Engineerii^ means over 18,000 tons 
of fabricated steelwork every year. Any shape, 
any size, any client, anywhere. 

And Engineering stands for more than 
60 years of tough,, practical experience cm 
some of the world’s greatest man-made 
landmarks. 

Call us Cleveland Bridge, if you like. 

But remember, the other h^lives too, 4 k 


CLEVELAND 

The Qevelud & Eaghieeting Co. limned, P.O. No. ay, Darlington, Co. 

A nwmbar of il» Cementation (Hp# of Coiqpanies. 

















Kraftsmonship 

SineewlMn? 


Exeuin our grammar. 

Suttha spirit of the sea is in our veins. 
We love the see. And we love you. 
Ybu see, history shows that no man is 
iMtjsiend. You cannot exist in this 
. without the skills of other men. 
It comes to world trade via 
<>1^^ got the skiile, men- 
V^i^sh^ 200^ipsinffi^t, 


In and on which you can import and 
export almost anything. Ahywhere. 
On the seven seas. To and from ^ia. 
The Far and Near E^. North*^ and 
South America. Africa. And right in 
your own tMckyard. Europe. < 
Worldwide "KHaftsmanship/ 
Siri«f'f9l9. ; • 

#Tha!^.s'wl!t.en,.' , ■' -^, 


Worldwide Transportation Consultant 
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The oil showdown 

How close is the weh (to oil 
and petrol rationing if the 
current negotiaiticms with 
iJibya break down ? Why 
governments should be pre¬ 
pared to hold out, page i6. 


Retired, hurt 

AustraHa*s lough Mr Gorton 
had many failings, including 
the biggest failing a politician 
can have : he did not get the 
votes his Liberal party needed, 
page 13. How the sudden shift 
from Gorton to McMahon 
came about, page 33. 





Pakistan on the brink 

li Sheikh Mujib doesn’t get 
.full autonomy for East Paki¬ 
stan, the break-up may be 
swift and violent, page 17. 
Meanwhile India has given 
Mrs Gandhi a massive vote of 
confidence, page 43. 


The 

undiscovered 

country 

A survey^ after page 52, sheds 
light on one of Britain^ 
nearest but least noticed 
neighbours. 


A tougher Ted? 

'llicre was nothing worthwhile 
the union leaders could 
promise to deliver when they 
met Mr Heath on Thursday. 
But Mr Heath could have told 
them that he intends to get 
tougher with stnikcTs and go- 
slowers in the next few weeks, 
raither than softer. Indeed, 
there should be an early 
announcement about turning 
social security payouts to 
strikers into loans, page 14. 


Doubting Nicky 

Nicky Kaldor does it again ; 
from the man who brought 
you SET a sober but wrong 
case against Europe, page 29. 


The Economist regrets that for 
the past abc weeks it has bean 
imosaible to gat postal 
aubaeription coplea hfito the 
hands Of raadara. We would 
.have delivered ee mai^ copies 
ae we oould by other means, 
but were prevented from 
doing so by union action. 

All copfee hive now been 
despatched and The Econ¬ 
omist taking aiapa to 
minfaniia the risk of any 
future interruption of 
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furope 

Sm—Mr John Khsm (LttUM, Ftbwary 
27th) n quite right. Of joining’ 

the common market is just an economic 
gamble I It cannot be otherwise. It would 
be just as much a gamble noit to join. 
All government economic dccitiont can¬ 
not help but be gambles, because the 
»kcy factor in ; economics, the ontre- 
pioneurial factor, can bp neither pre¬ 
dicted nor controlled. (W« can, of course, 
only predict the consequences of different 
possible enttrepren^rial reactions.) If 
businesses arc able and tfetennined to 
compete effectively we need not fear entry. 
If rhey arc ndt, then we 'have to fear for 
oiir future whether we go in or not. 

Hence my belief that the economic 
arguments are noit very relevant. What we 
do have to decide is w'hether we want to 
go in. 

It is difficult to see just what sort of 
decision Mr Kissin fean being forced 
upon us. It is almost impossible for a 
elision to be forced on one party of a 
rcciprecal power system. The provisions 
of tne Rome treaty are concerned almost 
entirely with setting out procedures for 
.seeking and maintaining a consensus. 

Reciprocal power systems need a fuller 
explanation man is possible here, but 
briefly: (a) there is no central power 

capable of enforcing any decision; (b) 
decisions can rest only on the free and 
continued assent of the participants; 
{c) decisions once taken are in fact reversed 
or upset immediately common assent fails. 

Anyone wiho has ever served on a 
voluntary committee will recognise this 
Vype of power system. It would seem to 
apply in Europe as long as state power 
itkt, anned forces, etc) continues to be 
coptolled by member states. Fears about 
soverpgpty seem to be concerned with 
something like an American-type federal 
s^cm, which is quite a different matter 
Since under such a system state power 
is concentrated m federal bands;, Since 
there isJittle, if any, central power "to 
Jx>iitrol in Europe,. the ,iole o(; a Ejusopean 
Assembly woula be chiefly to help recure 
assent. It would have a defltut^ synibdlic 
value. Above all it would be a tblren that 
the ^££C Piters a chance of securing 
dmocracy and liberty in this uncertain 
^lid dangerous world. If we concentrate 
on assessing that chance, we can make up 
bur minds clearly and without muddling 
ends and means. 

If we decide to go in, then we must 
Iqrely determine to make a success of it. 

If we hive the will to compete, we shall 

Moores argument (Letters, 


.March . 6th) that a commqg^r* tuf- , 
rqncy means surrendering ■ sovereignty is 
curious. Europe had^ in meet, a common 
; curreqey throughout thb century^ ^ 

IntemaiioHVi rcncy arrangements by 

joining the IMF. It is difficult to see what 
wc would lose with a ^epinmon curreneXA 
apart from the dubfods 'ri^'ts to deb&'re 
our currency and to have endless balance 
of payments crises.—Yours faithfully, 
London, SEio David Green 

Malaysia 

Sir —In “ Malays for the Malays " your 
correspondent purposely injects emotion 
into cold facts, which 'proves my point 
(Survey, January 30th). What I said was : 

“ The Malay people in Malaysia have 
been mercilessly and unfairly persecuted 
by the western press after May I3tii.** The 
whole problem of communalism in a multi¬ 
racial society of Malaysia seems to be 
looked upon unilaterally, that is empha¬ 
sising the feelings of one group and 
dc-emphasising the feelings of the others. 
So who is the victim of emotions ?—^Yours 
faithfully, Ismail , Hussein 

University of Malaya, ^ 

Kuala Lumpur . . 
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Spelling 

Sir —With respect, Mr M. J. Shields 
(Letters, January i6th) is mistaken regard¬ 
ing Shaw, who wrote his plays in 
“ Pitmans,** without the use of cx>ntnactions, 
later devoting himself to the idea of a 
phonetic alphabet with a miniriium of 42 
sounds, one letter (sign) only for each 
sound. 

Mr T. Jackson (Letters, January i6th) 
warns us against the United States or 
Australia taking over she reform. Sad to 
relate, when designs were invited for the 
Shavian alphabet, almost every American 
one submitted was covered by eppyright. 

It is gratifying to find the subject of 
phonetic writing gaining such publicity ip 
The Economist, For myself, I repeat that 
with the use of Shavian I gain 30 per 
cent extra words on an air mail letter.— 
Yours faithfully, J. Bottomlby 

Scarborough, Yorks 

Sir —The main reason why English ' 
spelling is such a muddle is that speech ' 
has departed so far from spelling—^notc 
particularly, bu^ not exclusively, the Great 
English^'^^^W^l Shift, in consequence pf 
which ^ first r three vowels have in 
English, V>metimes but not always, values 
they have in no other language using the 
Ijatin alphabet; a as in potato, e and i 
as in Jc.sus Christ (a name surely 
deserving of a standardised iiitcmatiOnal 
pronunciation). So instead of refonmng 
spelling, to the great detriment of 
intelligibility of the , written word, tan .we 
not at least open our minds to the possib^ 
lity of modifying our speech so as to bring 
it more closely into line with our spelling ? 
Qprqmunication betwrrn^ 


laik a rci ovs _ 

:iatauayanl brkitxr lam ! 

—lore feixItC MipL 

(DAvibTilrrcHkLt) 
Chalfont Si^Petersj Bj^ks ' 

What he ought jto do 

Sir —On the hancf, in your article 
“ What he ought to do ” (February 27th), 
you demand greater flexibility among 
management and investors by the reduction 
of mirtax, while on the other hand you 
advocate a surcharge on employees’ 
graduated contributions to national 
insurance which would seriously restrict 
labour mobility. 

If all earnings in excess of 6 per cent 
are to be syphoned off by the Government 
as you suggest, neither management^ nor 
workers would tempt the risk involved in 
changing to a “better job.” The result 
would be contrary to any aim of getting 
the “ right man in the right job“ and 
contrary to the economic benefits of labour 
reorganisation. 

Possibly it is inherent in a policy 
projected by an organ such as The 
Economist, tlmt management i^taff woiild 
be excluded from the repercussions of 
further discrin^atory legislation, but I 
trust that you "are aware of .the dangers 
to the economy, let, alone to the Govctd* 
ment, of seeking ways of restricting earned 
incomes while freeing the spending poWer 
of the select few* 

Gunning your advocated 
be, but it is also economics 
and, I trust, unacceptable to any govern¬ 
ment of the 19708* Delete die word 
“ surcharge ** and your poHcy could make 
some sense.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SE4 Jim Wheeler 


;d policy might 
iically dangerous 


Wages * 

Sir—A splendid sign of wage inflation— 
your issue of March 6th carried two pages 
of management appointments at £5,000 
per annum and o\^.^Youri faithfully, 
Londpk, SlYi « , . Roger Lewis 

Sui—How can you expect private emfdoy- 
cin to resist excessive wage demands so 
long as the Goveroment continues to 
finance; strikes ?—Yours faithfully, 




aaoqiTO ciAfl0^,ix)eTMx the economist paid at mm h*i 
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Gilt, Edged 
Investment 


• AN exceptional opportunity has now arisen: with 
one of the City’s most respected names to lead an 
extension of its activity in this field. 

• THE role is to build a business with institudoivil 
investors in medium and long dated gilt edged 
complementing the firm’s strength in, other 
markets. 

• OUTSTANDING personal qualidesand unquestioned, 

competence springing from directly* reieiN^, 
experience arc of equal importance. . ^ 

• THOSE capable of matching the requiremeiitt % 
likely to be earning up to ^ 10,000 now. 

Write in complete confidence to A.Xonglarid as ' 
adviser to the company. 

JOHN TY2ACK & PARTNERS 

UMITED 

I O H A LLAM STHEET * LON DON W IN 6bj 


FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 
PORTUGAL 

Prominent Portuguese industrial enterprise, head¬ 
quartered in Lisbon is expanding rapidly its 
mining operations in Africa and is seeking a top 
financial executive for the corporate Home Office 
to take over responsibilities for all financial ^ 
treasury and controllership functions includiw; 
determination and implementation of finandm 
and operational policies and plans. 

Familiarity with international financial markets is 
a prerequisite. Corporate-industrial-administrative 
experience is desirable. Applicants should be univer¬ 
sity graduates preferably in the 35-45 age group. 
Knowledge of foreign languages desirable but not 
essential. 

This position would be attractive to executives 
presently earning £5,000 or over and offers 
desirable tax and fringe ...benefits. As adviser^ to 
our Portuguese" principals we will review your 
qualifications in confidence and arrange for per¬ 
sonal interviews in London. 

Due to postal difficulties please arrange to deliver 
your F^ies j^reetly to Box No: ^ 4 ^ 4 , The 

Economist, 25,<Qt. James’s Street, London, SWi. 






nanagmg 

Director 

FINANCE 


• THIS is a new appointment to strengthen 
the main board of a major public company 
now rapidly recovering from a lean period. 

role is to act as deputy chief 
. Responsibility includes: advice 

' on group policy; and the direction of a 
strotig. corporate team in all financial 
aspects of business management. 

it BROADLY bascd experience, at board level, 
in controlling:, ,l^rge scale international 
contracting operiitions is the prinre require¬ 
ment, Earlier career achievement in fin^Ke 
liianagcnicnr^ will have stemmed from a 
professional (juklification in accountancy. 

• AGB under 50. Tenns arc for discussion 
and could be attractive to men already 
earning well over ^ 10,000. 

Write in complete confidence to 
K. R. C. Slater as adviser to the company. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

I O HALIAM STKF.FT • l ONDON \\ I N 6 I) | 
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(Today, loyep sack an easy game to play } 



* No less pleasing a fenv weeks from now will be 
the spectacle of our ground hostesses, check-in and counter girls in Switzerland 
the same combinations but a glowing red 
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STATEMENT BY tHE 


I have had the honour to be Chaimulii 
of the Board of your Company for 
hAeen years. 1 feel the time has come for 
me to retire from the Chair, though if 
you so wish, I would be honoured to 
continue to serve for a time as a member 
of the Board. 

Fortunately, we have in Mr. BJnny, 
our. Deputy Chairman, a man well 
qualified by experience in the fields of 
investment, banking and industry and it 
is the intention of my colleagues and 
myself to invite him to succeed me 
immediately after the Annual General 
Meeting. 

Revenue Account 

As you will see from the summary the 
gross revenue of your Company has 
exceeded £4 million for the first time: 
the improvement in income reflected 
some increases in dividends and also 
some return on new money raised 
towards the end of the year. 

Earnings on the Ordinary Share 
Capital were 8.40 per i:ent. compared 
with 8.16 per cent, last year and your 
directors have declared dividends of 8i 
per cent, against 8 per cent, for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

Valuation 

During the year there have been some¬ 
what violent fluctuations in stock 
markets all over the world. However 
carefully we deploy our resources it is 
not possible to escape entirely the effects 
of these movements in share prices. The 
asset value of the Ordinary Shares has 
fallen from 59 p to 52 Jp. Our cash 
balances are available when circum¬ 
stances seem likely to justify their 
investment and, meanwhile, a good rate 
of interest is being earned on them. 

Investment Policy 

It is still our policy to aim for an increase 
in income as well as long term growth 
of capital. It is not uninteresting to note 
that a shareholder who received an 
income of £100 from Mercantile 
shares in early 1947 is today receiving 
£ 660 . 1 referred last year to the evil 
consequences of inflation aad tbe debase¬ 
ment of the "‘currency which is still 
continuing: as a result of it such a 
shareholder's income of £660 a year is 
worth £275 a year in real purchasing 
power in terms of the value of money 
when he made his investment in 1947 . 
Had he invested in War Loan to bring 
him in £ 100 a year, its present purchasing 
power would be only £ 43 . So far as 


capital vpliic^ 
investedui War Loan iti IMTwjtHtfd bo«r 
be worth in real terma £160 whilst the 
same amount invested jn the Ordinary " 
Shares of your Company \(faald be 
worth, in real terms |^ 400 , but £ 5,750 
in our present depreciated currency. 

This illustrates the wisdom of investihg 
in Ordinary shares of a sound invest- 
ment Tr^t: it enables the investor to 
spread his risks in many countries and 
industries and also to secure professional 
management for his capital. 

1 feel 1 should refer again to the 
Finance Act of 1965 . It introduced 
^rporation tax and capital gains tax in 
its present form: moreover certain tax 
reliefs on overseas income were with¬ 
drawn. The authorities also imposed a 
sales tax on investments outside the 
Sterling area. These measures have 
hampered the management of Invest¬ 
ment Trust companies to the disadvan¬ 
tage of the country and your Company. 
We have a new Government which is 
committed to the reform of taxation and 
we hope to see some sensible changes 
made in due cOutm. 

Meanwhile it has been our policy to 
seek some flexibility in foreign invest¬ 
ment by increasing, when thought 
prudent, our fund of “premium free” 
dollars and to this end we exercised an 
option to borrow I 5 | million for ten years 
from our North American bankers. In the 
table of distribution on Page 14 of the 
Report it would appear that the percentage 
invested in dollar securities has fallen: 
the main reason for this is a combination 
of the heavy fall in the dollar premium 
over the period together with an increase 
in the amount of the dollar portfolio 
which no longer has the premium 
attached to it. It would seem that the 
U.S.A. Administration have switched 
some of their efforts from the battle to 
contain inflation to the battle of the 
ballot box which will come in 1972 . This 
makes it difficult to foresee the course of 
markets there but the wealth and ^ 

Summary of tha Year 




Indiwttiat thb ; 

tinue to make it a moat 
for investineat. 

^ '' ' '■*» ’ ■' 

' ■' 

ThaFiitura ' 

The most immediate anxiety hi th^ 
country is the state of our mdushU ^ 
relatioiu: it is .clear that all 
parties in the State as well as empkgairh ~ 
and trade unions make a dpte^ddnM^^ 
effort to restrain unreasonable iildra^ ; 
of waaes and costs, the Inflation ^ ' 
continue aud UrilUqauae soflefriiig and 
unemifloynient as well as thieatm our 
balance of payments. 

There has Dm a serious fall in pixflUs ^ 
as the evidence placed before ffie ' 
Wilberforce enquiiy showed and akm ' 
1964 the share of profits in the natimid 
income has fallen by more than 30 ; 

cent. Some large and many small eom^ 
panics are now making lossqs and many 
others have liquidity probing. If profits 
are not made compai^hl^ no savings 
available for needed investment. 

It is clearly hard to bring these facts 
home to our people who have grown 
used to an increasing standmxl of life 
and increasing wages. It is perhaps 
unfashionable to say so, but the real ‘ 
purchasing power of salaries and wages 
can go down as well as up, as has 
happened more than once in my lifetime. 

Our Government is strui^ing to 
restrain inflation, pursue a sound 
monetary policy, control public expen¬ 
diture and reduce taxation. Now is the 
time for all good men and women of 
whatever party to come to the aid of 
their country. 


We have a good and enthusiastic though 
small staff. To them and to our colleague 
and Manager, Mr. Paul Ledeboer, I vJiih 
on your Malf to pay tribute to^ thplr 
work in a year in which our profits have 
increased in spite of difficult timet.. 


Gross Revenue. 

Earnings on Ordinary Capital. 

Ordinary Dividend.. . 

Assets St markft value, /ess Current Liabilities 
Asset Value per Ord. Share (inef. Conv. Deb. Stock) 


YMf enM 3ls$ Jeneeiy 
1S71 '1$70' 

£4,072,237 €3.849,040 
8.40% 8.16% 

81% 8% 
£^,984,429 £97,414.565 
621p iuL 59p xd. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDEII8. The dividend of 6}%. as already eotioifnoed^ 
will be paid on 2nd April 1971. The date of the Annual Qenai^ .Meet^iip, ^ 
now been fixed for 20th April 1971 and tha Annual Aedourita Wrill hO poathdl 
to aharaholdara aa toon at poaaibla. ^ . 
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h8[ftv. all this/vigour aiKl. advantaMr ^ 
eil^ndifi^oqieceasful con^nles orjiil.lalze#!With 
faci^aayi^'r conatructlonfrom 5,06btQ40,000 
sq. ft. (V)d a host of plus factors for pfograaa, 
it's no Wonder that ^l7^.new enterprises have oome 
to Livlngsthn in the last five years. These. OCpupy 
1.6 m. sq. ft. offactory space, manyof thefM:6ries 
desigiiSKf',, built' and financed by Ijvingston 
Development Corporation. 
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The bank which hat bean turning 
Japan's tmiuttrial <lraanni inta 
r^Htiat through iong-tarrtiaiNlt%, 
Since 1902. 
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British Land are 
interested in developments 
anywhere intheU.K. 


Oross Assets C50 million. Substantial funds available for: 


COMMIRCIAL INVeilTMENT 
AND OCVltOPMlNT 

L'^ASeSACK AND 
POPWARD FfNANCINO 



rai'jry PARTICIPATIONS 

ACOUISITION OF 
PROPERTY ORIENTATID 

COMPifttKSES 


Bring in British Land 

- RRITr."':H ; ANH ri'^MPAMV I 'MnTn < IPC'ISV ^.'N'On Sl'M t T l ONfK.''N • W1X OMA rf.L 9 
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A reasonable demand if he only had time. 

With Autonomies, facts—checked facts—are literally on tap any minute of 
the day or night. Autonomies is a new cod^t because it is simple, preserves all 
the advantages of computer speed, dispenses with the need for specialist know¬ 
how. 

You have computer power in your own office with all that this means in 
terms of analyses and projections to help faster management decisions. The 
' system is controlled by a conventional typei^ter keyt)oard and a television screen 
showing your business forms in colour, AU information is simply typed into the 
< system, processed and recalled on the screen or printed out at will. Everything 
is done in English so no special skill is required. In the process the system deals 
with all rirndne book keeping, invoicing, etc. 

, If really fast, accurate and up-to-the-second information availeble instantly, 

‘ • ‘'f. vSH' improve the" prdfitability of your business why not telephone us ? The cost 

r" - is aimed at companies who think they em’t afford computers. 


V ■ - i 
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1^1 Retired hurt 


Mr John Gorton had his own way of being prime 
minister of Australia and on Wednesday he found his 
own way of erasing to be (see page 33). He will have his 
mourners but their laments will be swamped in the 
celebrations. The immediate reason for his downfall 
was symptomatic of how much ground he had lost inside 
his own party. The man he tangled with, Mr Malcolm 
Fraser, was originally one^-jf his most vigorous supporters 
and one of those who helped to convince him of the 
value of a policy of forward defence in Malaysia and 
Indochina. The apparent reason for their estrangement 
was a quarrel over the political control of the army and 
the role of the Australian army in civil action operations 
in Vietnam. Mr Fraser seems to have gone over the heads 
of his generals and the minister of the army in making 
his own inquiries in Vietnam, and in so doing he made 
powerful enemies. 

The most influential of all was possibly Sir Thomas 
Daly, the chief of the general staff, who was reported to 
have accused Mr fVaser of disloyalty to the army. The 
crisis was brought to a head by a newspaper account of 
the clash between minister and general that had been 
vetted by the prime minister himself, and Mr Fraser 
promptly accused Mr Gorton of disloyalty. But was there 
something more to it ? Did Mr Gorton actually set out 
to get rid of a man whom he may have come to view as 
a dangerous rival ? Maybe, but behind the ambition and 
savage recrimination one central fact stands out : that 
Mr Gorton’s greatest failure was to hold the support of 
his party. He started by alienating the barons of the 
Liberal party and ended by making a bitter enemy of a 
man who had donned his own livery. 

Mr Gorton was never a very subtle man. When he 
came to a hurdle he tended to kick it aside rather than 
jump over it. In his 26 months as prime minister he made 
plenty of enemies among leading Liberals and in the 
senior ranks of the public service. For there was that flaw 
in Mr Gorton’s make-up that Mr Fraser, With the 
bitterness of a man thrust out into the cold, deseribed as 


“ his unreasoned drive to get his own way.” It led him 
to make more enemies than he need have in the civil 
service, especially in the treasury and the ministry of 
external affairs. Much of this could be written off as 
plain hostility to the new responsibilities that were given 
to the prime minister’s department and to Mr Gorton’s 
rather American way of working through a handful of 
selected intimates, but he was not a good manager of 
men and he tended not to notice those magic circles that 
professional civil servants tend to draw around their 
traditional responsibilities. 

Within the Liberal party he quarrelled with the 
traditionalists over two central issues : his willingness to 
put the taxpayers’ money into improving Australia’s 
health insurance scheme, and the troublesome question of 
states rights. One minister, Mr David Fairbaim, resigned 
over the states rights issue and Mr Gorton’s centraUring 
urge has left a backwash of bitterness within the party. 
The states righters objected in particular to his belief that 
it had to be the federal government in Canberra, not the 
states, which decided who was going to exploit offshore 
mineral deposits. 

But there was a bigger stick that his critics within the 
party could seize upon to beat him with. Mr Gorton Vas 
not a man who could pull in the votes. Some outsiders 
are puzzled by that. They found it easy to accept the 
image of John Gorton that the man himself worked hard 
to project : the rough-cut, out-of-doors Australian whose 
cuffs were always too short and who was always ready to 
speak his mind with earthy directness. The crumpled face 
and skewed grin that were a result of his wartime 
injuries as a fighter pilot helped to reinforce that image, 
but Australians arc not quite like that any longer. They 
arc a middle class suburban people and, like the middle 
class suburban Americans who never took to Lyndon 
Johnson, they may have decided that they wanted «ome* 
thing a bit quieter and a bit smoother than Mr Gorton. 

Under Mr Gorton’s leadership the LiberaUCountry 
party coalition slowly lost its hold over the Australian 
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electorate. Its majority in the lower house in Czinberra 
was cut sharply in the 1969 elections and last year it lost 
seats agalin in the senate, where the Democratic Labor 
party holds the balance between the major parties. The 
results of th6 s.tatc elections in New South Wales and 
Western Australia at the end of last month may have 
helped to bring about this week’s crisis. The Liberals not 
only lost votes, they lost control of the state government 
in Perth where a Labor party cabinet took office last 
week. All this made the Liberals nervous about the next 
parliamentary elections that have to be held some time 
before November next year. 

The question is whether the Liberals can possibly win 
those elections after this week’s row. Some people argued 
that Mr Gorton had become an electoral incubus 
incapable of rallying popular support or of welding his 
followers together, so that the Liberals had better get a 
new leader before it was too late. But this week’s events 
can hardly help the Liberals at the polls. Up to this point 
the Liberals have been able to profit from the tendency 
of the Labor party to chew itself to pieces while in 
opposition, but Mr Gough Whitlam’s difficulties in 
fending off his rivals and critics are dwarfed by the 
Liberal schism. What has kept the Liberals in power over 
the past decade has been Australia’s peculiar system of 
preference voting which gives the Democratic Labor 
party considerable political leverage. It now looks as if 
the Liberals are going to be more dependent on the DLP 
than ever and the DLP chalked up some impressive gains 
in recent state elections. A party that began as an anti¬ 
communist splinter from the Labor party, and was 
originally viewed as a rallying point for Roman Catholics 
of Italian and cast European origins, has matured into a 
pressure group with very tangible influence over defence 
and foreign policy. 

One of the imponderables is the electoral appeal of 
the new prime minister, Mr William McMahon. In a 


sense the appointment of Mr McMahon by his party 
is the resolution of the struggle for the succession th^t 
began after Harold Holt was drowned in the surf off 
Melbourne at the end of 1967. At that time Mr McMahon 
was forced to stand aside while Mr Gorton and Mr P^ul 
Hasluck (now the governor-general) fought it out for the 
succession. What blocked him was determined opposition 
from the leader of the Country party. Sir John McEwen, 
who exercised a decisive influence over Australia’s trade 
and economic policies and whose stubborn protectionism 
conflicted with Mr McMahon’s private leaning towards 
a more flexible approach. Now Sir John has retired and 
the greatest single obstacle to Mr XIcMahon has gone. 

The new prime minister has plenty of economic prob¬ 
lems to grapple with. Inflation has risen sfeadily and the 
government has been trying to tackle it by cutting back 
on public spending. Mr McMahon’s own emphasis will 
probably be placed on controlling the money supply and 
cautious reductions of tariffs. In foreign policy there will 
be no sudden changes in course. Mr McMahon is as firmly 
committed to the Australian involvement in Vietnam as 
Mr Gorton became, and, since he will hold on to th(‘ 
external affairs portfolio and Mr Gorton is minister of 
defence, continuity for the moment seems assured. The 
total Australian forces in Vietnam now stand at 7,000 
and more will be pulled out in step with the Americans. 

Mr Whitlam says that he would pull all Australian 
forces out of Vietnam, but even if he wins the next election 
they will probably have gone by then anyway. What 
matters more is that Mr Whitlam also says that he wants 
to climb out of the new five-power arrangements for the 
defence of Malaysia and Singapore. Unless he changes 
his mind one of the central issues before the Australian 
electorate next year will concern foreign policy. It will 
be asked to choose between forward defence and a kind 
of isolationism—and that could be Mr McMahon’s 
biggest test. 



With the bosses and the brothers 

The Prime Minister met the CBI and the TUC this week. For anyone who 
had never been to No. 10 before it must have been quite an experience; but 
that's all it could be 


Mr Heath has been receiving visitors at No. lo Downing 
Street this week. On Monday he met a delegation from 
the Confederation of British Industry, and on Thursday 
Mr Vic Feather led a band of brothers from the general 
council of the Trades Union Congress on what was 
once the well-worn route between Congress House and 
No. lo. For those who believe that neither Mr Heath 
nor Mr Feather read newspapers or watch television, and 
are therefore in total ignorance of the other’s policies 
and activities, the meeting no doubt gave great satis¬ 
faction ; the Government and the TUC were eyeball 
to eyeball once again. And a lot of good it would have 
done either of them. 

The'meeting was no more than a public relations 


exercise. Mr Heath appears to have been jostled into it 
by the possibility that he might lose some public sympathy 
if he continued to stand aloof from the unions, while 
Mr Feather and the general council arc desperate to 
re-establish the myth that they are powerful national 
figures whose views cannot be ignored by any government 
for long. For what real good the meeting could have 
hoped to achieve, both sides might i^ust as well have 
settled for the TUC delegates being photographed as 
they entered and left No. lo, without ever actually 
meeting once they got inside the door. 

The reason for that is as well known to Mr Feather 
as it is to Mr Heath: the TUC has no real power. 
It can threaten or promise—but it cannot deliver. Yet the 
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fallacy of TUG power dies hard among the 
sentimentalists. Potentially it is the most dangerous of all 
lX)litical and economic fallacies, for it shows that there are 
still many people, who refuse to abandon their search for 
the easy solution to Britain’s economic problems. They 
yearn for the good old days when the TUC general 
council trooped along to Downing Street, drank their 
whisky and listened to the monologues and said thank 
you very much as they were expensively, but conveniently, 
bought ofl. In fact, the only thing good about those old 
days was that by and large the most important unions 
were run by sensible (and right-wing) men who kept their 
own members in order, and so dominated the TUC that 
very few of the smaller fry were prepared to challenge 
their authority. 

All that changed a long while since. The two largest 
and most important unions—the transport workers and 
the engineers—are now dominated by two intense left- 
wing politicians, Mr Jack Jones and Mr Hugh Scanlon. 
And people really should listen to what Mr Jone^ and 
Mr Scanlon say, particularly those Tory sentimentalists 
who still believe there is some natural affinity between 
the Tory party and the working class’s present leaders. 
Theiie Tories argue, and actually believe, that if Mr 
Heath gets through to the TUC (no doubt, after private 
assurances that although the Industrial Relations Bill 
cannot be dropped it will not be enforced), the unions 
will adopt a voluntary incomes policy. That is totally 
absurd, for the only voluntary incomes policy which 
the unions would accept is one which they decided them¬ 
selves: and that is one which granted them all their 
demands. 


The TUC failed to run a voluntary incomes policy 
under Mr Wilson, long before Mr Wilson became con¬ 
vinced of the urgent need for the reform of industrial 
relations. But since then Mr Jones and Mr Scanlon, 
as well as a few acolytes, have made it clear that they 
would not co-operate in an incomes policy of any sort 
except under a socialist economy, which means they 
would not even co-operate with a Labour government. 
There is no reason to doubt their words, and without 
their co-operation a voluntary policy would be valueless, 
for once the other union leaders saw that the transport 
workers and the engineers were standing apart they 
would be forced to join them in the wages scramble. 
And there is no such thing as the moral force of the 
majority in the TUC, either. The most recent examples 
of this are the one-day strikes against the Industrial 
Relations Bill. The overwhelming majority of the general 
council is opposed to such strikes, but that does not 
stop Mr Scanlon from ordering out his engineers or Mr 
Jones from “ appealing ’’ to his members to support 
them on March i8th. The two men may find it convenient 
to observe the majority opinion of the special congress on 
that day if the decision goes against them, for neither 
wants to be exposed in such a futile position for longer 
than he can help. And Mr Feather is under no 
illusion about his power. He was loud in his condemnation 
of the two previous unofficial one-day strikes against the 
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the general council were unable to “ interferti^^ISjifi^Wr 
union’s affairs. . ^ ^ 

Fortunately, Mr Heath is unlikely to be persiiacled 
oven to try to reach any concordat with the He 

knows not only that any bargain would be uhei^rdeablr 
by the TUC, but that the union leaders’ policies are 
not supported by a majority of trade unionists, never 
mind a majority of the working class. There are almost 
twice as many workers outride the TUC as in it, and 
the evidence is overwhelming that a clear majority is 
against strikes and for a wages policy ^d the Ihdustriat. 
Relations Bill. If anyone doubts that they should look 
at the vast majority of postal worker, who voted by 
196,140 to 14,270 for a return to work the first time 
they had the opportunity to vote on the issue at all. ! 

But Mr Heath would be unwise' not to atknowledge 
that the misguided demand that he should get togqthc^r 
with the unions does reflect an anxiety about his adminis¬ 
tration. He is no longer the blue-eyed boy in the City 
and in industry. Partly, of course, this is because many 
of them find the policy of non-intervention by the 
Government easier to swallow, in theory .tjian in practice. 
But they are now asserting that it is not chough for 
Mr Heath to leave it to industry and the unions to 
know what to do about inflation with little overt guidance 
from him. Their view is that the Government must 
govern rather than simply act as an economic corhmen- 
tator, and that there really is no sense in everybody 
mucking in to beat a strike when the Government 
subsidises the strikers through the social .security system 
and lets a court of inquiry lift the strikers off their 
knees when they are beaten. 

What they arc saying is that Mr Heath’s industrial 
policy is too hard for them to interpret, although obviously 
some flexibility is necessary because not all strikes are 
equal in their consequences and not all pay claims arc 
equal in merit. They feel they never know where ..the 
Government will stand, just as the unions do not really 
know how far they can go. It would help to have more 
guidance. For example, on Wednesday Sir Keith Joseph,, 
the Secretary of State for Social Services* confirmed that 
the Government was considering what it could do about 
social security benefits to strikers’ families. To make suph 
payments loans to the wage-earner on strike,; or to his 
union, is relatively easy, and there is no rcasop at all w^y 
there should not be an immediate announcement that 
such a bill will be produced. Mr Heath ^ could al^ 
announce that if the unions switch to go-Sjlow tactic& 
rather than strikes, then employers will be encouraged to 
lock them out : the railwaymen should be the. first tp be 
warned of such a policy. 

That is, indeed, what some Labour minister^ were 
advocating the last time the National Union of Railway: 
men went on go-slow. Such a policy, would not be a 
return to laisser-fairc capitalism, but it would signal 
to the unions that if they refuse to co-operate ,in cutting 
down strikes and reducing wage inflation thep the 
Government has no alternative but to get, tougher Jn 
the weeks ahead. 
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Rationing at the pump 


Even if it means petrol rationing across Europe this summer, the 
, oil companies must not pay Libya's Colonel Qaddafi the outrageous 
price he is asking for his oil 


There is more at stake than merely the price of petrol, 
although that in itself is serious enough. Oil is the indus¬ 
trial lifeblood of the west, and while Europe and America 
must be prepared to pay more for it over the years they 
cannot afford to be held to ransom by governments who 
behave as the Libyans have : not so much negotiating 
as thinking of a number, doubling it, and threatening to 
cut off supplies if they fail to get all they want. It is only 
four weeks since an agreement on prices was struck with 
the oil-producing countries of the Gulf that is intended to 
last for five years. What are these countries going to feel 
if Libya, by waving the big stick, gets a price rise roughly 
twice theirs ? 

The Organisation of Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
which negotiated the Gulf deal in Teheran, says at the 
moment that although the Gulf countries would not like 
it, they would still stick to their word. But for how long ? 
And is it fair or reasonable that the west should pay them 
less than it would pay to Libya simply because Colonel 
Qaddafi went to the limit of economic blackmail and they 
did not? This, basically, is the issue. 

The sums involved are huge. The consumption of oil 
is streaking ahead so fast that if the prices agreed at 
Teheran are to stick—which means that, give or take 
various premiums for quality and for nearness to markets, 
both Libya and Nigeria accept them, too—the cost to 
Britain would be an immediate extra $230 million 
(£100 million) On the balance of payments this year, 
rising to well over $500 million within four years. For 
Europe as a whole, the figures are six times as large. If, 
however, Libya gets what it is asking, which is close on 
an extra $1 a barrel and twice what the oil companies are 
willing to offer, the increase to this country would be of 
the order of an immediate $380 million. And if the other 
oil producers felt justified in asking for comparable prices, 
it would, be wdl over $700 million. 

Libya supplies just under a quarter of western Europe’s 
oil. It kndws its economic strength and is even asking, 
among other things, for the equivalent of 12 cents a 
barrel protection money to see the pipelines across its 
territory are not “ accidentally ” broken. If Libyan sup¬ 
plies were cut off altogether, something like 7 per cent of 
the shortfall could be made up by shipping more oil from 
the Gulf ; the countries that signed the Teheran agree¬ 
ment did privately agree to allow this if the colonel cut 
up rough. But there are limits to how much more oil 
coiild actually be brought from the Gulf, limits imposed 
not by the capacity of the wells themselves but by the 
size of the world tanker fleet. Most of that oil would have 
to be hauled in tankers the long way round the Cape. 

The situation may not be quite as bad as the pessimists 
predict. The first effect of a Libyan shutdown would be 
sky-rdt&eting tanker freights that would pull in capacity 
that >tNe .shipping industry never even knew existed and 


bring every rusting hulk in the Orinoco back out of 
retirement. America alone has a huge mothballed mer¬ 
chant fleet. In terms of prices to the consumer, this would 
not be pleasant but it would at least mean that a fair 
proportion of oil kept moving. But Europe could still go 
.short of up to 15 per cent of its normal supplies, and it 
is this prospect that makes it essential for governments 
to be willing to face petrol and fuel oif rationing this 
.summer. It would not be severe rationing, but any res¬ 
trictions on supplies in the 1970s must come as a shock 
to a generation that has only hazy recollections of what a 
ration book looked like. 

The Libyans had fixed Wednesday night as the dead¬ 
line by which the oil companies had either to accept their 
terms or ri.sk expropriation. The fact that by Wednesday 
afternoon they had decided to extend it for a further 
three days, without going to the actual eleventh hour to 
make the announcement, both surprised and encouraged 
the oil companies. No one knows quite who is advising 
Colonel Qaddafi in the negotiations, which are driving 
.several dedicated oil men in Tripoli quietly .out of their 
minds. The la.st time the Libyan government decided to 
leapfrog over the other producers and demand substan¬ 
tially higher prices was in .September and then, becau.se 
.some of the oil companies with whom it was dealing had 
no other source of oil but Libya, the ploy succeeded 
triumphantly. 

This time, however, Libya faces an oil industry that 
is able to put up a common front (with the blessing of 
the American Admini.stration, which has waived anti- 
tru.st regulations to make this possible). Tanker fleets ha\e 
been pooled under the au.spices of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development to stretch 
capacity to the maximum. And, more important still, 
the Opec countries are worried by the Libyan tactics and 
both Iraq and Saudi Arabia have refused a Libyan offer 
of compensation if they agree to cut off their oil pipelines 
to the eastern Mediterranean in sympathy with a Libyan 
shutdown. To this extent, the Libyans are more i.solated 
than they were last September. But the fact remains 
that Libya, with its low import bill and its huge foreign 
exchange re.serves, could cut off oil from the west for 
months and never even feel it. Whereas western Europe' 
would feel it immediately and painfully. 

Other than resolving to stick it out, what can western 
governments do? Pray for a change of-regime in Libya? 
The only changes likely are the Middle Ea.st equivalent of 
a cabinet reshuffle—a military coup^in which one lot of 
colonels is replaced hy another, set with a more or less 
identical outlook. Press for the reopening' of the Suez 
canal? This could be important, for it would allow much 
more oil to be shipped from the Gulf, And so would the 
pipeline now being built across Egypt. But opening Suez 
is a long way off. Ir alf brings tho.se ration books rlo.ser. 
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Teetering on thevbrinki 


Martial law is pushing East Pakistan towards declaring indapeflj^Alsd^;, ^'; 
unless Sheikh Mujib gets the substance of full autonomy ‘ 


Just when Dacca seemed quieter at the beginning of this 
week, the expatriate community there began to pack its 
bags. The British Government, with others, has advised 
those of its nationals whose presence is not essential to 
leave East Pakistan. There are those who think the worst 
of the rioting against the reimposition of martial law 
seems to be over. But the expatriates themselves fear that 
the lull presages worse to come. 

It is true that on Sunday Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
did not, after all—in what he had promised would be 
an “ historic statement ”—declare East Pakistan indepen¬ 
dent. Perhaps President Yahya’s stem reiteration on 
Sunday that neither he nor the army would brook such 
a move dissuaded him. But Sheikh Mujib did the next 
best thing. In answer to the president’s invitation to a 
constituent assembly ‘meeting on March 25th, he laid 
down four conditions that would have to be met before 
he and the Awami League would attend. And two 
of the conditions—the immediate lifting of martial law 
and the immediate transfer of power to elected represen¬ 
tatives of the people—^were virtually impossible for the 
president to accept. President Yahya is Portly to fly to 
Dacca for what might hi his last meeting with Sheikh 
Mujib to haggle over these conditions. 

So it does little good that Mr Zulfikar Bhutto of West 
Pakistan says he is now willing to attend the March 
25th meeting without preconditions. For the effect of 
martial law in East Pakistan has moved Sheikh Mujib 
on to fresh ground. And even he is now dragging his 
feet compared with the extremists inside his own Awami 
League, who on Saturday night were all for declaring 
independence. Sheikh Mujib apparently spent some eight 
hours convincing them that he should instead accept the 
president’s offer of a new assembly while insisting on 
strong conditions. 

Some semblance of order has returned to Dacca—but 
no thanks to the army, which has now left the running 
of this and other eastern cities more or less to Sheikh 
Mujib. The Awami League “ peace patrols,” with six 
silver studs in their green hats to symbolise the six-point 
programme for East Pakistani autonomy, have done far 
more to put a stop to the rioting than the police could. 
The five-day general strike last week was a great success 
for Sheikh Mujib. On Sunday he announced this week’s 
programme of protest, which includes the non-payment of 
taxes, the closure of courts, government offices, schools 
and universities, and the daily hoisting of black flags 
on all buildings. And he has warned that he is willing 
to broaden this programme into a new general strike. 

At die moment President Yahya still seems determined 
to maintain the fiction of martial law. Transport planes 
have flown in army reinforcements, and tanks are repiprted 
to have had their tracks replaced by wheels in preparation 


for possible street fighting. But it is hard to see > how 
Sheikh Mujib is going to be dislocjtged i from tht 
unassailable position in which the populari reaction to 
martial law has put him. The only realistic course for 
the president seems to be to acknowledge that m the 
new situation only Sheikh Mujib is preventing an outright 
declaration of independence, and to do a deal with him 
while he is still in control. 

What, then, could President Yahya concede ? Two; of 
the conditions for Sheikh Mujib’s attendance at the 
assembly could be met quite, easily. They are the return 
of the troops to barracks, and an inquiry into last week’s 
killings. The army might as well be in barracks ior all 
the use it is at the moment, and an inquiry into the 
killings might not reflect too badly on it. But the crucial 
demands are the formal lifting of martial law and the 
immediate transfer of power to civilians. Martial law 
cannot be lifted until there is something to take its place, 
and the civilians cannot assume power until there is a 
framework within which they could exercise it. So this 
cannot be done before the constitutional assembly meets, 
as Sheikh Mujib has demanded. But it might be done as 
soon the the assembly meets. 

This would in effect make the new assembly a 
sovereign legislature and abolish the president’s right of 
veto on the new constitution ; but that right already looks 
useless now that Sheikh Mujib has shown how easily 
he can flout even martial law. The six-point plan for 
East Pakistan autonomy would then almost certainly be 
written into the new constitution. Such a loose federation 
would mean the end of Pakistan as President Yahya 
sees it ; but the only realistic alternative now seems to 
be complete separation. . 

If the pre.sident were to embark on the forcible sub¬ 
jection of East Pakistan, he would have little chance' of 
success. But his public statements, as recently as last 
Saturday, still implied that he might. If he does, a new 
civil war in a Commonwealth country could pose 
particular problems for Britain, which still ha.s extensive 
economic and other tics with Pakistan. 

In the Biafran war Britain chose to supply the Nigerian 
government with arms with which to crush the secession. 
In the event of a Pakistani civil war there* are reasons 
why Britain might have to view the situation differendy. 
East Pakistan is a territory whose frontiers already exist. 
Sheikh Mujib has demonstrably >vid^r support there-than 
General Ojukwu had in the territory claimed for Kafna. 
The 70 million East Bengalis, culturally distinct from their 
western partners, not only constitute a nation that qualifies 
for sfelf-dctcrmination by present standardsi but 2Wliially 
represcht the majority of Pakistan’s whole population. 
No British government would wish to get involved in’' a 
civil war if it could avoid it—and Britain is no Ibnger 
Pakistan’s main supplier of arms. . v 
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Brezhnev's Westpplitik ■ 

If the Russians make concessions over Berlin it will be 
because they have bigger fish to fry in the west 


A copper-bottomed deal with Ru^ia over Berlin has 
long been regarded by western foreign offices as a 
consummation which, however devoutly to be wished, 
must remain unlikely so long as men like Mr Brezhnev 
rule in the Kremlin and keep men like Herr Ulbricht 
in office in east Berlin. This glum view is about to be 
put to the test. It is quite remarkable that despite last 
week’s h^arassment by ejist German border guards of 
road traffic between west Berlin and west Germany, 
the three western allies calmly continue to talk to the 
Russians about Berlin, while west Germany is talking 
to east Germany, and indeed west Berlin is talking to 
east Berlin. Herr Brandt himself said last Sunday that 
the present talks wer^ unlikely to fail. No wonder that the 
air in west Germany is thick with rumours of a Berlin 
settlement by the middle of next month. 

It may be, of course, that the east Germans are simply 
trying to be helpful to their fellow .communists in west 
Berlin. The Ulbricht regime’s recent offer to the west 
Berlin senate to discuss Easter visits by west Berliners 
to their relatives in east Berlin could have been intended 
to'make political capital for the west Berlin communists 
on the eve of the senatorial elections (which are further 
discussed by our Bonn correspondent on page 33). 

Only a few years ago, it would have been ludicrously 
unrealistic for communists to have such ambitions, in 
Berlin of all places. In the present embittered political 
atmosphere in the city, they stand at least a chance. 
This is what makes Sunday’s election something of a 
test for Herr Brandt. The communists may be hoping 
that if his party lost heavily this could make it more 
amenable to their demands. The east Germans and 
Russians like to play a hand in west German elections. 
They may be putting on smiling faces in the hope of 
taking away votes from Herr Brandt’s Social Democrat 
successor as mayor of west Berlin, Herr Klaus 
Schiitz. But will they still be smiling after Sunday, 
particularly if their calculations prove wrong and Herr 
Schiitz romps home with a workable majority and with¬ 
out a communist trojan horse in his senate ? 

If they arc, this will justify last weekend’s prediction 
by the west German foreign minister, Herr Schecl, that 
the Russians would not let their whole Westpolitik be 
ruined for the sake of Berlin. The west’s continued 
linking of a west German ratification of last year’s 
Moscow treaty with progress over Berlin may have 
at last convinced the Russians that they will not be 
able to get any of their projects off the ground without 
making real concessions over Berlin. 

There is quite a lot at stake for Russia here. There 
is its pet project for a European security conference. 
It is pretty clear now that Russia regards the enlargement 
of the conunon market as a serious potentisd threat to 
its position in Europe, and that it would like .to 


use the conference to obstruct western efforts at political 
and economic integration. But it also needs western, 
and particularly west German, technology and credits 
to overcome its own backwardness. For the Russiaas 
this means at the very least offering the west some 
concessions as a sign of goodwill. 

Their problem is that any significant concessions they 
could offer to the west Germans are likely to be totally 
unacceptable to Herr Ulbricht. He fears any rapproche¬ 
ment with a Social Democratic west Germany more than 
ever before. HLs mounting economic difficulties are one 
of the main reasons. For him the order of the day 
is not rapprochement but Abgrenzung —cutting off. 

As our correspondent recalls, the western allies, in 
agreement with the Bonn government, have indicated 
their willingness to accept limitations on the use of 
Berlin as a site for such federal activities as plenary 
meetings of the Bundestag or presidential elections, but 
only if this were part of a package deal that gave the 
Berliners ample reassurance that their position was being 
improved, not worsened. The Bonn government would 
have to retain the right to represent west Berlin in 
external relations, to include it in treaties and to provide 
its citizens with passports. Russia and cast Germany 
would have to restore the west Berliners’ access to the 
other half of the divided city, and renounce any right 
to interfere with road and rail traffic between the city 
and the west. 

Short of providing Berlin with a proper land corridor 
across east Germany—which the Ulbricht regime could 
never accept—it is obvious that no agreement on transit 
rights could be made physically inviolable. The west 
has had plentiful experience of the communists’ lack of 
scruple. Without openly admitting that they are violating 
a new agreement, they might once again announce that 
repair work necessitated railway and autobahn closures. 
Even so, an agreement that restored free east-west move¬ 
ment within the city and reinforced the right of free 
transit to the west would do enough to raise the Berliners’ 
morale to justify acceptance of some restraints on the 
federal authorities’ use of Berlin for formal gatherings. 

And it is the raising of morale that matters most. The 
Berliners are understandably afraid that some day every¬ 
body in the west, including the west Germans, may 
become sick and tired of the intractable problem 
represented by the city, and that they will then be sold 
down the river. Herr Ulbricht is still waiting for the 
solid western front to crack. That is why he wants west 
Berlin to become a quite separate political entity, only 
vaguely anchored in contentious international agreements 
and vulnerable to pressures from his encircling regime. 
That is also why the west must above all beware of the 
temptation to conclude any bargain whose real implica¬ 
tions are obscure. 
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Daily»Htaii Another one 

Hall w Clfoteh Sketch is being 

uonj ^nvurii prolonged fight to survive 

that far behind 

Iwcr since Fleet Street’s last major closures, of the 
News Chronicle and the Star in i960, thc»‘e has been a 
growing belief that London has had too many national 
newspapers, and that further closures were inevitable. 
Yet both managements and staffs have chosen to ignore 
the problem. Grossly inflationary wage settlements have 
been agreed with the printing unions by managements 
apparently blind to the growing economic problems facing 
them. Now a prolonged period of economic near-stagna¬ 
tion has seriously affected the advertising revenue of most 
national newspapers ; and, within the past 12 months, 
the increasing militancy of their discontented journalists 
—discontented because they have seen the printers 
mulcting the bosses time and again—has made their 
situation even worse. 

For the management of Associated Newspapers these 
problems were intensified by the dwindling circulations 
of the Mail and the Sketch. The Mail, Alfred Harms- 
worth’s original “ penny newspaper for a halfpenny,” 
founded 75 years ago, has been slipping since the round 
of newspaper price increases in 1951. For a time it 
benefited from the absorption of the News Chronicle —but 
even a gifted, libcral-mi^^ded editor such as William 
Hardcastle could not hold on to the majority of those 
readers. After he fell out with Lord Rothermere—the 
Mail's proprietor had a remarkable enthusiasm for firing 
his editors—the slide continued. The paper is now selling 
few more than 1,800,000 copies a day, and has lost 
nearly 150,000 in the past year. 

The Sketch, formerly a rather genteel property of Lord 
Kemsley’s, prospered briefly after being taken over by 
Lord Rothermere, when it was transformed into a rather 
shrill right-wing sparring partner for the Daily Mirror. 
But it lacked the Mirror* s gaiety and punch, 3S well as 
its serious approach to politics. After swingeing staff cuts 
it appeared for a time that it might just hold on. But it 
was not to be. The failure will not be too widely regretted. 
The Sketch sometimes appeared consciously to direct ite 
appeal to the more mindless sections of the community. 
Nevertheless it is a pity that it died relatively soon after 
a talented new editor, Mr David English (who will take 
over the Mail), had attempted to clean it up. Rather 
ironically, but not altogether surprisingly in view of the 
Sketches past, his reward was a further fall in circulation. 

It fell 107,000 in the past year to a mere 764,000 a day. 

Facing a loss of £2^ million, Associated Newspapers 
could do little else but close the Sketch and impose big 
staff cuts on the Mail, But there are two major problems., 
First, the manner in which the Sketch is being closed' 
could actually maximise the financial loss and create the 
greatest possible staff demoralisation. How many adver¬ 
tisers will want to buy space in a newspaper about to die ? 
How many journalists, or circulation men, can be expected 
to work w'ith enthusiasm in such a situation—and how 


down 
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merged into the Dafly Mai/ May" after a 
More closures in Fleet Street may not be all 

many readers, in consequence, will the Sketch be able to 
hand over to the Mail in Xlay ? Second, ih^rc .is the 
attitM^ of the unions. There is a danger that the very 
extept of the redundancies (nearly 300 journalists and 
1,400 membent of the printing unions) Will jnduce a 
bloodyminded mood among the survivors on the Mail. 
There was plenty of evidence of this in* ih/Cy Mail's 
National Union of Journalists chapel befon* 

Christmas ; what arc urgently necessary in" 'the new 
situation are care and sensitivity in the management's 
handling of the staff. 

For the new Daily Mail —or Daily News, as it may 
be called—is certain to have a desperate struggle for 
survival.-If the newspaper turns out to be a tabloid, there 
is a considerable danger that many Mail readers will 
switch to the Express and the Teleffraph. If it is not, there 
may be a substantial desertion of the Sketch's readers to 
Mr Rupert Murdoch’s Sun and I PC’s Mirror, And unless 
the new newspaper attains a circulation of over 2 million 
and looks like holding it, the outlook will be bleak indeed. 

But even if the new paper survives, further casualties in 
Fleet Street look ominously possible. The Times, the 
victim of a bad managerial strategy, is now financed on 
almost social service grounds by Lord Thomson ; the 
Guardian, though editorially a greatly improved news¬ 
paper, is still very much a pensioner of the Manchester 
Evening News; and even the Express and thv Mirror have 
been under pressure. It is haird to believe that there will 
.still be three quality Sundays in threi* years’ time, or two 
London evening newspapers. 

The shock of this week’s redundancies ought to produce 
a more rational climate of industrial relations in the 
newspaper industry. But it almost certainly wdll not: it 
did not in New York and the unions show nO ‘.sign of it 
in London. In the past, and similarly this week, the 
threatened closure of a national newspaper has provoked 
demands for urgent Government action to prevent a 
further reduction in the number of national newspapers. 
There have been suggestions in Parliament and outside 
that the Government should .subsidise the price 6f new.s- 
print ; or even that state printing presses .should be built 
and leased to people anxious to publish new newispapers. 
This agitation, sometimes inspired by admirable motives, 
is mere sentiment. There is not the slightest reason why 
the state should subsidise the pleasure of thosi^who choose 
to run newspapers ; nor take any other aCtioti to feather¬ 
bed an industry which has for years been a byword for 
everything that has been most deplorable in this country's 
industrial relations. The national newspapers are not 
exporters ; they are protected from competition ; and they 
have pay .scales and overmanning ratios which other 
industries would blush to admit. Unless the press can 
cure its own ills, it will not be long before the under¬ 
takers are calling once more in Fleet Street. 
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Here's how Air Canada can help you 
. enter the 'impossible' market 



"Who’dhave thought that a small firm 
like mine could ba doing so wall 
in such a large market 7'* 


Of course, not everyone is selling the service 
of a sculpture foundry. But the Morris 
Singer Foundry is a remarkable example 
of what a small firm in Basifigstoke can 
do against tough competition 3,000 miles 
away. How does an airline come in ? 

Well, almost all the people we've talked to 
have stressed the importance of direct, 
frequent contact with the market—Canada. 

This Is where Air Canada can heip 

Air Canada (with BOAC) can fly you non¬ 
stop to Montreal and Toronto—-Canada's 
biggest business centres. 7 days a week. 

We've also regular non-stop flights to 
Vancouver—and the expanding West. And 
if you want to explore the rest of the market, 
we can fly you to 33 other Canadian cities. 

Also, being a major North American 
airline, we can jet you on to many key 
centres in the USA, including Los Angeles, 
New York, Miami and Chicago, through the 
uncrowded airports of Montreal or Toronto. 

It'sbymakingconstantuseofAirCanada's 
services that Eric Gibbard is able to keep in 
touch with the market, and increase hisshare. 

We wouldn't pretend that an airline can 
answer your export problems, or even ulti¬ 
mately influence your decisions. But if 
you've already set your eyes on the 
Canadian market, now's a good time to 
speak to your travel agent or Air Canada. 


The Morris Singer 
success story 

Eric Gibbard is Director of the Morris Singer 
Foundry in Basingstoke^which reproduces 
statues for Henry Moore, Barbara Hepworth 
and sculptors from all over the world. He 
exports orders worth many thousands of 
pounds. His is a business of personal contact, 
he must “sell himself” to each individual 
artist. He visits Canada twice a year at least 
and always flies Air Canada: "Nothing's too 
much trouble for them”. 

From nothing in 1967, his Canadian 
business has grown to 10% of his total pro¬ 
duction. And It's still building up He air¬ 
freights most statues and uses Air Canada 
whenever possible. 

Mr. Gibbard attributes his success in 
Canada to the firm's reputation for pains¬ 
taking workmanship and his own frequent, 
personal contact with the market 


Wnh tcknowhdg9m0nts to: 

Elizabeth Frink Dame Barbara Hepworth 
Roy Leadbeater Oscar Nemon 

Sigurjon Olafsson Doug Stephens 


AIR CANADA ^ 

140/4 Regent Street, London, W1.01 -629 8292 
And offices in Glasgow, Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, Belfast, Dublin and Shannon 
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Ulster: the consequences 
of murder 


I'hc murder of three British soldiers, 
of[ duty, unarmed and in civilian 
clothes on the outskirts of Belfast on 
Wednesday night could well plunge 
Ulster into greater bloody chaos 
than ever before. The execution, for 
diat is what it seems,, of the three 
soldiers brings the total of British 
troops killed in Ulster since the begin¬ 
ning of February to six. The British 
people are not going to accept such 
casualties in what is claimed to be a 
part of the United Kiingdom with 
equanimity. 1 wo of the Royal High¬ 
land Fusiliers killed on Wednesday 
were brothers, which adds to the emo¬ 
tional impact. If the British troops 
took the excuse of further trouble in 
the Catholic Falls area to go through 
the district like a tornado there would 
he few non-Gathol<ic hands thrown up 
in genuine horror in this country. 

rhat would, of course, be deplor¬ 
able, but the morale and attitude of 
the troops is, perhaps, even more 
important than the continuation in 


office of Major Chichester-Clark, who 
might well prove another casualty of 
Wednesday night’s shooting. It is only 
the presence of 8,500 troops which 
maintaiins any semblance of order in 
Belfast, in particular, and even l>efore 
Wednesday night there had been a 
significant change in their attitude. 
Men who were reluctant when they 
first arrived in Ulster to shoot their 
own people now look upon them as 
the enemy : to them, Ulster has be¬ 
come just another trouble spot, like 
Cyprus or Aden, and it will require 
all the dliscipline of which the Britisli 
army is capable to contain the troops' 
anger. 

The first reaction to Wednesday's 
murders was that they were commit¬ 
ted by the Irish Republican Army, 
lliat was certainly the Security 
Committee’s publicised view on 
riiursday. It could well l)e true, 
for although both wings of the 
IRA have denied responsibility the 
provisionals’ denial was so ambiguous 


that it d'id not exclude the possibility 
that some IRA men from outside 
Belfast were responsible. But -it is 
always dangerous fo. jump to imme¬ 
diate conclusions iii Irish affairs, at^^ 
there are too many har4 men with 
lunatic ambitions among both Catho: 
hes and Protestants to exclude any 
possibility. , . 

Such is-the nature of Ulster politics 
that a case can be made out for argu¬ 
ing that almost any murder could jusit 
as easily have been comniitted by a 
group of Protestant extremists as by 
Catholics from north or south of the 
I)order. Major Chichester-Clark has 
been under extreme pressure for some 
time from respectable Unionist right¬ 
wingers to take tougher action against 
the IRA and Catholic rioters ; such 
pressure might now prove to be too 
intolerable for him to remain as prime 
minister. That would be one objective 
of the madmen of both sides. 
A second, and equally desirable, 
objective for them would be to incite 
the army to take such tougher action 
against the Catholics that it provoked 
them to a pitched battle with the 
troops. I'here is already some suspicion 
that information which has led to 
troops .searching Catholic houses for 
arms, which have angered even 
moderate C^atholics, has l^een planted 
b\ Protestant extremists. 

Until the killers are actually caught 
suspicions will linger a))out which side 
really was responsible. Unfortunately 
the extremists on both sides do not 
su.spend judgment. The right-wingers 
at Stpnnont and jn the Unionist party 
in the country will be encouraged 
to press even harder for the overthrow 
of Major Chichester-Clark, a man who 
is too courageous in his moderation 
for their taste. But no Ulster, goyern- 
ment under any man acceptable to the 
British Government—such as Mr Brian 
Faulkner—would ever satisfy the right 
wing’s repressive . demands* All the 
overthrow of the Chichester-Clai^k 
government would achi^e would be tp' 
bring the day when the, Brid^ 
Ciovernment was reluctantly forced to 
impose direct rule on Ulstcf qne rpan 
nearer. , 



Wfiere three men were murdered 
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Immigxation Bill _ 

A sorry defence 

'I'he House of Commons debate on the 
Immigration Bill was a pretty dismal 
affair. Mr Maudling, who normally 
comiliands the House, was obviously 
ill at ease, and appeared to be badly 
briefed. And Mr Sharpies, the minister 
of state who wound up the debate, 
made one of the worst front bench 
speeches of this Parliament. 

The trouble appeared to he that 
Mr Maudling had delegated a great 
deal too much authority to his other 
minister of state, Lord Windleshani, 
whom he has put in charge of race 
relations at the Home Office. And he 
had clearly not informed himself 
adequately on the proposals in his own 
bill. It may be admirable in theory to 
give junior ministers real authority, but 
when thing.s go wrong the minister in 
charge of a department carries the can. 
On Monday Mr Maudling carried it. 

As the debate, made clear the funda¬ 
mental inconsistency of the bill is that, 
while aiming to impose still tighter 
immigration control, its effect is to give 
the right of free entry and settlement 
to millions of Commonwealth citizens 
who happen to have a parent or grand¬ 
parent born in Britain. Mr Maudling 
made a lame job of convincing the 
Commons that this wa.s not a racially 
slanted rule : it wa.s left to others to 
drag in the spectre of the immediate 
arrival of i million Anglo-Indians. 
Luckily for him the Oppo.sition’s hands 
are not as clean as they might be, 
because in this respect the present bill 
is an extensioh-7-though admittedly a 
substantial one—-of a principle Labour 
introduced in 1968. It was left to Mr 
Enoch Powell, who not surprisingly 
makes more moderate speeches in the 
Commons than outside it, to point out 
that the disDineCion introduced by the 
bill “ will be seen and felt to he racial.” 

7 'he only feature of the bill which 
Mr Powell likes and wants to extend 
is, of course, the repatriation provision, 
Mr Maudling refuses to see this as a 
large-scale scheme, or one to be offered 
as a bribe to people who can pay to go 
if they want to. But a future Home 
Secretary might think otherwise. 

It is a poor excuse for the wide and 
arbitrary rights of deportation in the 
bill that some of them existed already. 
Mr Maudling has undoubtedly done 
seWous damage to the cau.se of civil 
liberties by removing the right of appeal 
on any deportauion order described by 
a Homilp Secretarv as being made on 
\ 
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grounds of the public good. And the 
draft rules for control of immigrants 
after entry, which were published last 
v^eek, remove few anxieties. If anything, 
they make the whole concept of depor¬ 
tation and appeals—whether against 
deportation orders or against conditions 
of entry—still more unsatisfactory. 

Mr Maudling did offer one small 
improvement in the draft entry rules. 
At present they imply that a Common¬ 
wealth immigrant already settled here 
(and therefore exempt from most of 
the new rules) would still have to 
prove he could afford to support his 
family before they could join him. But 
in promising to change this the Horne 
Secretary refused to give an under¬ 
taking to re.store the statutory right of 
existing Commonwealth immigrants to 
be joined by their families, which the 
new bill expunges. 

No concession has yet been made on 
the controversial matter of making 
new immigrants register with the 
police ; though it seemed clear that 
Mr Maudling wants to make a con¬ 
cession on this. The Department of 
Employment would be a much blander 
alternative, or the Department of 
Health and. Social Security, as Mr 
Callaghan suggested. A little more 
emerged in the debate about the use 
of the new labour vouchers as a means 
of controlling the flow of immigrants. 
I'he criteria, said Mr Sharpies, would 
vary according to the (government’s 
assessment of economic and social cir¬ 
cumstances. For instance, it now 
intended to cut down still further on 
the importation of unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled workers. He said that the policy 
would be worked out in detail when 
a review had l)ecn completed of current 
workers' immigration and the country’s 
manpower needs. Which was about the 
only glimpse of logic in^ the Ck>yern- 
ment's entire justinration of its new 
svstem. 


Family allowances . . 

T axmah v taxpayer 

For want of the right words about £50 
million has been lost. Or may be, for 
the (’rown may well appeal against 
a high court decision last week that 
the clawback clause in the 1968 Finance 
Act excludes the taxpayer with only 
two dependent children. If it loses, 
then it would seem that perhaps 
2 million taxpayers have been wrongly 
clawed back since that year. 

Because those taxpayers have two 
children they will haVe been drawing 
one family allowance worth i8s a week, 
an increase of los on the old amount. 
To help pay for this increa.se, and to 
concentrate its effect on the really 
needy, the Labour government intro¬ 
duced an appropriate reduction in the 
personal tax reliefs of people paying 
tax at the standard rate. It fully 
intended, through the provisions of the 
1968 Finance Act, that the reduction 
in tax reliefs should apply to all taxpay¬ 
ing recipients of family allowances. 
But the pen of the parliamentary 
draftsman wrote otherwise. 

He inserted into the re'levant section 
of the act the words “ for each allow¬ 
ance if more than one,” thereby hoping, 
presumably, to make doubly sure that 
the taxpayer would have his reliefs 
reduced in re.spect of every' family 
allowance if he had three or more 
dependent children. But clever Mr 
E. L. Baker, taxpayer, or his accoun¬ 
tant, saw that the words could be taken 
to mean that the clawback- -the reduc¬ 
tion in tax reliefs—should apply only 
to someone in receipt of more than one 
family allowance ; and he contended 
that he, as father of two boys aged 
11 and 7, did not fall within its 
scope. The Crown argued that it was 
clear from the first sentence of the sub¬ 
section, which mentions “ an allowance 
or allowances under the Family Allow¬ 
ances Act. . . ,” that single allowances 
were to be included, and that in any 
case the intention of the legislature 
should prevail if it conflicted with the 
strict wording. But Mr Justice Foster 
held that the words “ if more than 
one” were not ambiguous and could 
not he disregarded, however absurd 
the differential treatment they 
produced as between a two-child 
taxpayer . and one with three or more 
children. 

This judgment ni^iy, of course, be 
reversed on app^L But with so much 
money at stake it would be surprising 
if Mr Barber did not include a reclaw- 
back clau.se in his budget. 
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reduce profit 


Group sales were up about 10 per cent in value. Exports from the UK (Up over 16 per cent)'and sales of produd^ 
manufactured overseas together amounted to £46.7m (23 percent of total sales). 

Group profits before tax and before providing for losses on Rolls-Royce cpntracts and on metal stoui^^^v^p 
£12.6m, which is £0.4m or 3 per cent below the record level achieved in 1 d69. 

A provision of £1.5m has been made from 1970 profit to cover prospect!^ tosSes on Rolts^-Royce conp^acts# 
including losses which would arise if the RB 211 engine were abandoned. 

The faii of £263 per tonne in the price of copper resulted in a loss on metal stocks of £1.4m after tax (In 1969 i 
profit on metal stocks of £1.3m after tax was made on a rise In copper price of £198 per tonne),. 

Our pianned stock red6ction and the fall in the price of copper have released a substantial amount of working cSpitaf. 

Prospects depend very largely on the general level of industrial activity, but we believe that 1971 should be a better 
year- provided that the current rate of inflation can be checked without serious disruption of the economy. 


Summary of 1970 Group results 

1970 

£000 

1969 

£000 

Sales to external customers. 

207,791 

187,897 

Group profit before tax (before exceptional items) 

.. 12.683 

12,997 

Group profit after tax (excluding profits/losses on metal stocks) 

7,366 

7,040 

Loss (1969—profit) on metal stocks after tax . 

(1,408) 

1,338 

Group profit after tax applicable to 1M1 . 

. . ^ .. il47 

7,661 

Dividends (gross) . 

.. 4.107 

4,069 

Total funds invested. 

.r,; 126«313 



Second interim dividend of 7% declared end tife Directors tmyerecornmmtMtfUHthle be confirmed 
as final distribution for 1970; this mekea a total for 1970 ( 1969:11%h 




The Annual General Meeting, which was to have been l^|i^^fi'.4^th March 1971, has been pc^poned 
because of the postal strike. The new date Will be nptiflddlbli|^ thb AlrinMal Rfport pnd Aocouni^ poat^^- 
to shareholders as soon as possible. Meanwhile the RspoH: lihd Accounts have alresidy ba^prihtdd' 
and are being ieeued to the press for information. Copies may be obtained from the Company,at Kypooh 
Works, Witton, Birmingham B6 7BA or from the Registrar#, fltfr Baimiel G Co, Limited, 9, Greencoat 
Place, London 8.W.1 or1(X), Wood Street, London E.C.2. ^ ' 
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he ccmldn’t believe idiere we t(dd him to go. 




“Paris? 

“lOt, you've got to be kidding," he 
^ siaid* “Sell lingeriemade in the 
United States to French girls?” 

Well, not just French girls, we told 
him. Also Dutch girls. And Italian, 
Qernian and English gjf Is, too. 
Because according to our offices, 
correspondent banks and represent¬ 
atives there was a market for 
American made lingerie in Europe. 

But that’s the middle of our story. 
It started with one of our customers, 
a lingerie manufaaurer, who was 
looking for new markets. 

He didn't know too much about 
how to get started selling overseas. 

Or even where to sell. And he knew 
almost nothing at all about the ins 
and outs of export financing. Or 
international credit. Or foreign 
exchange. Or letters of credit. Or 
even how to fill out forms for ship¬ 
ping merchandise overseas. 

So naturally, he asked our advice. 

And while we didn’t know too 
much about lingerie, wc knew a lot 
about credit and money. We also 
knew where and how he could get 
the marketing help he needed to 
get started. 

First we put him in touch with the 
right government agencies. Then we 
got in touch with our own offices and 
representatives in Europe. Then we 
got his sales literature and samples 
tosomeprosp>eas. 

And when orders started coming 
in we checked his customers’ credit 
ratings for him. We also helped him 
fill out all those complicated ship¬ 
ping forms that have to be filled out 
before merchandise can be shipped 
to another country. 

Finally we arranged for the trans¬ 
fer of funds from the buyers’ banks 
to our client’s account in New York. 

What did we get out of all this 
worit? We turned a fairly small ac¬ 
count into a biggir account. 

That’s still growing. 


You’ll find anlht^aational banker.at Banl!;i^^Tr^$t. Q 

HEAD OFFICE: 280 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK. BRANCH OFFICES: VfiQTCtfllASTBtET^lJONppN, E.C.4. AND PARIS. 

AFFILIATED BANKS OR REPRESENTATIVES: BRUSSEL^, FRANKFllftT, ROME, ZURtCfl, feEIRUT, BANGKOK, 

. HQN9 KONG Mp5f£Q,cl^3:.J^fJSOS, PAPEQ- . . , , 
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Independent television 

Hot seat, cool man 

In appointing Mr John Freeman as its 
new chairman and chief executive, 
London Weekend Television ha-s found 
a man who looks capable of meeting 
all its formidable needs. Certainly he 
has just the qualities and the qualifica¬ 
tions—sometime junior minister, out¬ 
standing television performer, New 
Statesman editor, British high com¬ 
missioner in Delhi and, latterly, ambas¬ 
sador in Washington—to reassure the 
Independent Television Authority. Mr 
Freeman has taken on the job within 
two weeks of the ITA's call to LWT to 
find a new top man and to present 
proposals for future programming 
which wiill go some way, at least, 
towards fulfilling Its initial promises. He 
will now be working again with Mr 
Aidan Crawley, who moves up from 
the chairmanship to become president 
of the company ; they were last 
together as colleagues in the iq45-5i 
Lal)our governments. 

Mr Rupert Murdoch, the proprietor 
of the News of the World and the Sun 
and now major shareholder in LWT, 
withdraws to a back seat, while remain¬ 
ing a director. It was Mr '"Murdoch’s 
vigorous assumption of power at 
London Weekend which eventually 
impelled the ITA to step in. He and 
Mr Freeman will no doubt take a little 
tifiK' to shake down together and to 
evolve a working relationsihip, but it 
could turn out to be a fruitful one. In 
Ins journalistic and television work 
Mr Freeman has di.splayed an austere, 
almost fastidious, intellectual integrity. 
He is an impressive personality but 
never a flashy one. After he won his 
television award in i95q, following his 
success with his Face to Face series of 
interviews, there were attempts to pro¬ 
ject Inin in more flamboyant roles : 
those brief excursions into semi-showbiz 
represent the least happy phase of his 
whole profe.ssional life. That does not 
mean, however, that under his leader¬ 
ship I.WT will become an egghead’s 
delight. That would be folly, and Mr 
Freeman is nobody’s fool. But he will 
be insisting on quality programmes ; 
and Mr Murdoch can fairly be relied 
upon to inject the popular touch. 
The choice of a new programme con¬ 
troller could also be extremely impor¬ 
tant to LWT’s future, for k is he (or 
she) who must make sure, day by day, 
that what looks good on paper does 
not fail in execution. 

LWT has got to win back viewers 
from the BBC. It mu.'Jt win hack the 
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confidence of advertisers. It must win 
back its good name with the ITA and 
the critics. If Mr Freeman was looking 
for a challenge, he has gone to the 
right job. But perhaps the l)iggest 
challenge of all awaits hdrii beimnd the 
scenes in persuading the four other big 
programme contractors to network 
I.WT productions. I’heir refusal to do 
so to any extent in the past contributed 
in no small way to the trouble at 
LWT. Mr Freeman will need all his 
cool in the jungle of Independent 
television. 

The pill _ 

Should a doctor 
tell? 


It seems ailmo.st inevitalble that the 
furore over the doctor who told a 16- 
ycar-old girl’s parents that she was on 
the pill should have ortginated in 
Birnningham. Because of the fierce 
opposition of some of its leading 
doctors, women there find it difficult to 
get a health service abortion, and the 
first pregnancy advisory centre was set 
up in the oity to help those whose 
reque.sts for an alwrtion had been 
turned down. All the more reasom 
therefore for Birmingham women to 
avoid unwanted pregnancies. 

Fhe Brook Advisory Centres were 
set up to give contraceptive advice to 
the unmarried at a time when the 
F^ainrly Planning Association felt 
inhibited from doing so. As a matter 
of policy, if a centre doctor prescribes 
the pill, the woman’s general practi¬ 
tioner is told—subject to her consent. 
Because of the prll’s known side-effects 
and the occasional risk of taking it, this 
caution is understandahle. But it does 


impose a dafficuk choi^\ oci 
of a 16-year-okl wto 
in this CM 

with the family aOd Icnbws 
parents’ reaction is 

doctors in other circinnatances, or even 
in the same ciroumatances^ deci^ 
differently. One would exp^' most ctf 
them at least to discuss the matter wkh 
the girl first—vf k is praetkial to do so, 
But would anyone who ithinks th^ a 
doctor is bound absolutely to res^t 
every confidence of a iG-ycar-oW apply 
that rule in respect of young addicts or 
young potentia'l suicides ? 

In the event the (Jeneml lyfedical 
Council, before whom Dr Browne was 
arraign^ by the Brook Advisory 
Centre, judg^ the case strictly on its 
own merits and dedded that in the 
circumstances he was not guilty of {Pro¬ 
fessional misconduct. So the centres 
have not got the test case ruling they 
were hoping for. It is perhajis a pity 
that they tried to get one from the 
CMC, whose disciplinary procedure 
and powers should surely be used 
against negligent or unscrupulous 
doctors rather than a ednsdentious, if 
misguided, one. Presumably the whole 
matter will be discussed by the British 
Medical Association’s ethical commit¬ 
tee, which may produce some general 
guidance for doctors. In the meantime 
they might reflect that, had the medical 
professiion as a whole not avoided the 
subject of family planning for so long, 
bodies like the Brook centres would not 
have .sprung up. For their part the 
centres need not worry that the GMC’s 
decision may deter girls from seeking 
their advice : the publici'ty has given 
the Birmingham one a ru^h of extra 
biisine.ss. 
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Legal training 


Judgment 

reserved 


The lejG^al professions have long been 
chasing after the dream of good 
practical training that can be provided 
l)y non-practitioners. They are not alone 
in this, but they are very nearly alone 
in providing their owtn training schools, 
which are far from satisfactory, espec¬ 
ially for barristers. But for barristers 
the desire to lumber someone else with 
the job of training entrants how to 
practise is lx)th strong and imprac¬ 
ticable. Barristers are all working on 
their own aind cannot fonn partner¬ 
ships ; practising barristers can spare 
precious little time for teaching, which 
means that teachers have to be people 
who know precious little about practice. 
Since there is general agreement that 
as much training as possible should be 
common to both barristers and the 
much larger number of .solicitors, and 
since the present system of in-training 
for solicitors is by no means satisfac¬ 
tory, they are inextricably bound up 
in the same tangle. Its unravelling was 
entrusted by Lord Gardiner, over three 
vears ago, to Mr Justice Ormrod and 
his Committee on Legal Education. 

The committee’s report, published 
at last, recommends, with limited 
exceptions, handing the whole train¬ 
ing job over to the universities. It is 
quitg clear that its members wanted 
to restore the status of legal qualifica¬ 
tions by making them postgraduate ; 
the Bar exam, in particular, has been 
rapidly acquiring the reputation 
of a soft option for those who fail to 
get to university. In fact, 95 per cent 
of practising barristers are graduates 
and 83 per cent law graduates 
(although under half of all solicitors 
are). The committee recommends that, 
with certain exceptions, a law degree 
.should be a necessary qualification. 

Unfortunately, Mr Justice Ormrod 
was too tactful to comment on the 
quality of existing law degree courses ; 
the politest way of critiebing some of 
these is to say thart they are lai^ely 
irrelevant to the ^neral legal prac¬ 
titioner. But then practical train¬ 
ing would in any case be taken care 
of by a postgraduate vocational course. 
This would abolbh the need for the 
professions to do their owtn pre¬ 
qualification training, which the 
solicitors do fairly well and barristers 
paitiadj^ly badly. Despite the Inns of 
of Law’s desperate efforts 
to provide a modicum of practical train¬ 
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ing, barristers are singularly ill- 
equipped for practice on call to the 
Bar. The Government would be 
.saddled with the cost of the proposed 
vocatiomal course. (It would, inciden¬ 
tally, cause serious difficulties for those 
overseas students for whom practice in 
their own countries is largely dependent 
on British legal qualifications ; but 
they have already been dealt a severe 
blow by the School of Law’s interim 
plans.) A postgraduate course would 
not have to be provided at all of the 
22 university schools of law ; the com¬ 
mittee envisages there being four 
centres by 1977. Solicitors would then 
spend their early years of practice, not 
as underpaid articled clerks but in 
(preferably better paid) “ restricted " 
practice. 

But there is a vast gap between the 
academic and the practising lawyer. 
There is a danger that the vocaticinal 
course could simply develop into an 
extension of the undergraduate course, 
thereby doing precious little but contri¬ 
bute to all the professions’ general trend 
to debase the first degree by demanding 
a postgraduate qualification for their 
entrants. In a sense the committee sells 
the pass by recommending that those 
with exceptional academic qualifica¬ 
tions should be excused the vocational 
stage. I'he danger of the vocaticinal 
course is that it permits the committee 
virtually to ignore the problem peculiar 
to barristers* training, which is to 
make some sense of pupillage. The com¬ 
mittee hopefully recommends that a 
whole chambers, rather than one 
barrister, should be concerned in train¬ 
ing a pupil, and recommends the 
abolition of pupillage fee.s (which any 
decent pupil master now waives in any 
ca.se) but says little else. This may be 
an insoluble problem while barristers 
remain self-employed. Equally, it may 
be that the vocational course will at 
last provide a much-needed link 
between the universities and the prac- 
ti.sing lawyer and thereby do a great 


deal of good to the whole profession. 
The committee cannot be accused of a 
failure of imagination. But how much 
help it will be to those planning to 
practi.se in cither profession is more 
difficult to assess. 

Architectural school 

Doing it 

themselves _ 

l*he school of the Architectural Associa¬ 
tion, the oldest, best known school of 
architecture in the country, is not going 
to close down ; at least, not yet awhile 
and not if the students can help it. 
When in January the director, Lord 
Cunliffe, said the .school would have to 
close if the Inner London Education 
Authority did not help it out with a 
grant, a committee of students, 
members of the elected council which 
runs the school, and staff, had already 
fonned itself to forestall such a drastic 
step. When the ILEA refused to help, 
the students and staff went into action. 

The committee’s recommendations 
for cutting down costs by £70,000 over 
the next year, thereby • turning their 
£60,000 deficit into a surplus for 1971- 
72, would rattle many a college 
administrator. So would its recommen¬ 
dations that full-time staff should be 
put on to a four-day week ; students 
have always had a say in staff' hiring 
and firing and it is a measure of the 
AA’s attraction that the staff appear 
to be ready to co-operate. Surprisingly, 
the school’s famous department of 
tropical studies will get tlie chop and 
its premises will be sublet. Economies 
will not affect only the staff: from 
next week students will take over all 
cleaning and decorating jobs. 

These suggestions are clearly only 
short-term, but the council has 
endorsed them. It is already receiving 
applications from students to join the 
school next year, although it cannot 
promise that they will complete their 
five-year course. The Department of 
Education, with which the AA is 
currently negotiating, shows little 
enthusiasm for the school. If it decided 
not to commit local authorities to 
paying the students’ fees—£460 a year 
—the school would l)e sunk. Another 
working party ij trying to solve the 
long-tenn problem of housing the 
school when its lease expires in 1976 
and an appeal is being launched. Faced 
with these imponderables, one student 
called their present action “ an act of 
faith.” Just “ sitting in ” is plainly not 
A A style. 
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The frieiidliiiess Of the long distance Australian 

Every airline has smiling hostesses. But nobody has that 
special open-hearted Qantas smile. And it’s a smile you’ll find 
flying with us to New York or London, Honolulu or Acapulco— 
anywhere around the world. An airline is only as great * 

as the people who fly it. 

And that’s what has made K Mitm SW 

us what we are today. Australia’s round the world Arline. 
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Dr Kaldor's cure for a cold: 
why, just stay outside 


Professor Nicholas Kaldor has long 
made practice runs at the economic 
case against British entry into the com¬ 
mon market which he finally published 
in the Xcw Statesman on I’hursday. 
His nine-page article is to be circulated 
among anti-marketeers* as the formal, 
received economic argument against 
entry. Its sober', academic method is 
meant to impress waverers of all sorts 
but particularly to impress Labour 
luminaries, to whom his editor', Mr 
Richard Crossrnan, wants to demon¬ 
strate the error of their waj^s. 

I'he starting point is the u)66 Kaldor 
theory which explained Britain's .slow 
growth rate (and wdiich {)rovided the 
official apologia for the introduction of 


the selective employment tax). This is 
the tautology that “ low i^tes of pix)- 
du-citivity growth are closely bound up 
with the rates of growth of manufactur¬ 
ing production.’’ I'he .sorT of self- 
generating dynami.srn cliartacteristic of 
Kurope and Japan is stimulaled by ouU 
.side demand for their industrial goods 
—-rt is therefore often export-led. The 
only way for a country like Bri-taiii, 
whioh is slow to expand productive 
capacity and so fails to keep it,s share of 
export markets, is to lower its efficiency 
wages by periodic devaluations. But 
Europe’s rules, f^rofessor Kaldor thinks, 
would prevent Britain fiT)ni devaluing. 
Since “ relatively fas-l-growing areas 
tend to acquire a cuniulaitive competi- 
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live advantaige oveir relaitively dow- 
growing areas,” Britain would find itself 
lockiid in a,s the Notitlicm Ineftand of 
Europe, “ an increasingly depressed 
industrial area, with mass emigraition 
the only escape ” ; since Europe has no 
effectivT central government, Britain 
could not cxpeol from it the .sul>sidies 
and sooiall .security transfers which 
Ulster at least gets from London. 

I'he argument is meant to tackle 
pro-marketeers on their own favourite 
economic ground—the dynamic 
effects ’’ of entry. Professor Kaldpr 
agrees thait tlie effects will be dyrrainic 
all right. Indeed, ho eriiph^ises that His 
tabic .shows “ that the potential of 
the EEC market for Britain k very 
larg(!, provided only that Britidr pro-, 
ducts arc. competitive with other com- 
nmni'ty prixJucers ” ; this is because 
British expoirters’ present “ share in the 
EEC mar’ket is very' small—the s^nc 
as that of Belgium-Luxemburg which 
only has one-severttli of Britain’s* out¬ 
put.” But if Britain gets off on the 
wrong foot, his thesis is that it will be 
Britain’s imports of manufactures that 
will grow dynamically, not its exports. 
i\nd Britain has little chance of start¬ 
ing off on the right foot, he argues, 
because it will he carrying a Imlancp- 
of-payhients cost as a result of entry, 
which he computes (using figutes irotti 
last year’s discredited white paper) at 
between miBion and mill- 


BuHd-up for the big fight 


rhe nc.\t fortnight will sec the start of 
a period which may prove the most 
frustrating so far in the negotiations 
to get Britain into the common market. 
On Tuc.sday Mr Gcoffiry Rippon, 
Britain’s negotiator, will be in Brussels 
for the last but two of his meetings 
with the .Six before the end of June. He 
told an American audience ihis week 
that the negotiations could be settled 
in a month. But he will find that the 
Europeans ha\e got no nearer coming 
up with coun!er-pro|)().sals on the 
decisive issue—what Britain should pay 
into the community fund during the 
transition period. Worse, France as 
chairman of the Six until June has 
pretty well shelved the issue altogether 
as a demonstration against Britain’s 
offer to pay only 3 per cent of the 
community’s budget in 1973, and as a 
way of whipping its partners into 
line. 

The following week Mr Heath w'ill 
visit the west German Chancellor, Herr 
Brandt, in Bonn. Both men hoped this 


would be an historic m<*cring for Brili.sh 
entry. As it i.s, a stalemate exists on 
community hnance which they are 
unlikely to break ; anrl by then lit may 
ha\e been joined by the long-aw'aited 
impasse over New Zealand. After Mr 
Kippon’s vi.sit to Washington, Britain 
is certain 10 find fault with the com¬ 
munity's viiew that Britain should give 
preference to the Six’s farm ex|x?rts 
immediately on entry, but Mr Heath 
will find Herr Brandt on his side here 
and only embarrassed that Germany 
(IkI not stick oul fora le.ss rigid jx)sition 
inside the Six. Such major issues are 
likely to hang fire for some weeks yet 
while the two .sides try—-as Belgium's 
foreign minister, Mr Harmel, tried in 
London this week—to find negotiating 
procc(liir(*s to .save rv<Tyone\s face, and 
attempt mea'nw''hilr to di.spose of issues 
.such as Commonwealth sugar on which 
they ought to be able to agree. 'Fhcre 
could hardly have been a more oppor- 
tuni; moment of lost momcjitum for 
Professor Kaklof to launch his attack. 
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1*^ a year. He then says that the 
5 per cent to lo .per cent, devaluation 
necesaary to cope with^this would cost 
Britain^ on assumptions “ too tedious to 
set out/' amijther £205 million to £340 
million in dbti]|^stic resources. 

In addiitiion, Prdfessor Kaldor argues 
that entry will cause an outflow of 
capital. Higher food prices will be 
socially regressive and will depress 
domestic demand for manufactures, 
thus further damaging productivity. 
And even rf devaluations were per¬ 
mitted, their impact would be reduced 
by the farm policy rules which compel 
members to adjust farm prices imme¬ 
diately to a common levc^l. 

How to forget politics 

All this is, in fact, an amalgam of 
the conflicting cases that were put for¬ 
ward ip'1958 to say that both Ger¬ 
many and Fran’ce would be ruined 
through the burdens put upon each by 
the other after entry into the EEC. It 
was said then that Gennany’s balance 
of payments would .be permanently 
weakened by the^ cost of having to 
support France*s surplus peasant agri¬ 
culture ; that has been shown to be 
rubbish because, of course, Germany 
has expanded its industrial exports to 
other EEC members even though it 
started off with a potential for expan¬ 
sion smaller than Britain has now. 

It was also .said in 1958, sometimes 
l)y the same people, that France would 
be condemned to backwardness through 
partnership with a more dynamic 
Germany and also be prohibited from 
letting the exchange rate take the 
strain. But what happened was that 
France, far from being prevented from 
devaluing the frkne, was for much of 
1968-69 being pre.ssed to do so by its 
European partners, chief among them 
Germany itself. The only political resis¬ 
tance to devaluation was in Paris. 
Political reality also meant that the 
farm rules were not enforced imme¬ 
diately at the time of the French and 
Orman parity changes as Professor 
Kaldor says they would be on 
Britain ; the full impact of the parity 
changes was allowed to take place, only 
diminisliing slowly thereafter as farm 
prices and yields were brought hack 
into line. 

So Mr Kaldor has chosen to ignore 
common market politics. I'his may be 
an academic practice, but it happens 
to destroy his central conclusions. It 
also involves him in glossing over the 
polijbksal prescience which has actually 
the making of Europe's 
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monetaiiy union policy: the policy 
which he believes will be the chief 
instrumcnit for lockiing Britan into 
fixed parities. He quotes the Werner 
report at length, although Werner is 
now a museum piece whidi all the 
Six—bar Holland—^regret ever having 
allowed to assume the importance it 
briefly did. In its place the Six have 
embarked on a series of monetary and 
economic cxperimenits. Judgments on 
these will specifically be deferred until 
after Britain joins, and the process will 
only advance towards a common cur¬ 
rency if there is unanimous agreement 
that the trial period has been a success. 

'I'he whole thesis tliat the cost of 
entry might be allowed to ruin Britain 
runs against the Six’s reasons for 
wanting Britain in. By the time the 
oommunky’s finance system becomes 
automaltic in 1978, the Six wrll have 
given themselves 18 years to make sure 
that the farm policy has not prejudiced 
(Germany’s balance of payments. The 
I'reaty of Rome indudes safeguards for 
members anyway. The Six have 
officially told Britain that the finance 
rules would not be allowed to impose 
an intolerable burden on its balance 
of payments ; as Mr Kaldor concedes 
at one point, it would not be practical 
from the Six’s point of view to let 
them do .so. 

Assuming what's not the case 

Two economic a.ssurnptions in Pro¬ 
fessor Kaldor’s paper look to be just 
plain wrong. On the fann jx>licy he 
says : “ It would be prudent to reckon 
that [spending on farm subsidies] will 
continue to^ rise at least at half the 
rate of the previous four years.’* It 
would be most imprudent to reckon any 
such thing. The past four years have 
l>een ones during which the farm 
policy has been virtually completed so 
that spending has risen automatically 
from a low level. More important, the 
assertion that the Six are politically 
unable to reduce farm prices—and 
what Mr Kaldor seems to be tailking 
of here is farm prices relative to all 
other prices—^is simply untrue. By peg¬ 
ging their common farm prices for the 
past three years at a time of rising 
inflation the Six have caused growing 
unrest among their farmers (see the 
following note), a drastic reduction in 
real farm incomes and an equally dras¬ 
tic shakeout from farming. Professor 
Kaldor does not refer to the aim of 
Europe’s farm policy, proteotioni^ 
though it is, which is clearly being 
achieved ; namely, a fairly civilised 
flight from the land which will halve 
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tht Six's already much reduced fSgtihrti 
labour for^ to below 5;miIKdn,'by 
1980. Only in. footnotes does he refer 
to a growing feeling among farm 
economists that Europe’s surpluises are 
likely to diminiisih as the effect of this 
exodus exceeds the effect of higher 
efficiency. In his text Mr Kaldor mann- 
tains the reverse. 

Second, Mr Kaldor assumes a com¬ 
mon industrial tariff rate in the EEC 
of 7 per cent to 7^ per cent and a 
British industrial! tariff of 10 per cent 
to II per cent. The unpublished 
rnediian tariff rates actually (^culated 
for the purposes of bargaining between 
Britalin and the Six are about 8^ per 
cent for the Six and 9.9 per cent for 
Britain, a narrower tariff gap than 
Professor Kaldor assumes Britain is 
albout to lose. Little of die staltiistical 
sleight of hand practised in the recent 
study on the common market by the 
National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research is used by Professor 
Kaldor. Buit the conclusions which he 
reaches from an OECD study of export 
market shares in fact beg many of the 
questions which he claims they answer. 
Britain has lost less of its market share 
in the markets of the Six than it has 
elsewhere in the world. Britain’s exports 
have grown much fa.ster to the Six 
than elsewhere, yet British rnaniafiac- 
turciTs have lost most ground in their 
own market and in markets outside the 
Six to. common market producers. 
France’s foreign minister last week 
drew the conclusion from this which 
seems clearly right : that while France 
has not increased its market sliare 
inside the Six, the competitive experi¬ 
ence of being a member of the market 
had helped it increase its exports out¬ 
side. I'he same, M. Schumann said, 
should lie true for Britain. 

Professor Kaldor draws a different 
lc.sson. He ignores the fact that 
Britain’s declining perfonnance in 
markets other than Europe has been 
largely because of the slower growth 
in our unfortunately favoured market 
of the Commonwealth. He concludes, 
instead, that Britain’s record in doing 
relatively less badly in the common 
market than in slower growing 
areas is proof that it can continue to 
do so, inside the EEC or out. He 
agrees that a great deal could be gained 
if Britain entered in good competitive 
fettle ; but his figuring of the costs and 
his notion that sterling’s exchange rate 
would be pegged by entry for good 
and adl persu^e him that Britain is 
nothing like fit enough to take the 
shock. In which case, God help Britain 
if it has to stay outside. 
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Where will you find a sophisticated new 
Computer Centre installed to centralise 
accounts, streamline administration 
and maintain the fast, efficient service 
members have come to expect of this 
Society... where will you find a 
membership of 370,000 and assets 
exceeding £300 million ... where will 
you find a Society - with a proven record 
of expansion with security - which looks 
forward to even greater expansion in the 
years ahead? At Leek and Westbourne 

That*^ Where! 


So, join in this exciting expansion and contact 

Leek and IMboiinie 

BUILDING SOCIETY (FOUNDED 1856) 

Member of The Building Societies Association 

Chief Office: Newton House, Leek, Staffs. 

Tel. Leek 4^1 

London Head Office: Westbourne House, 

Westbourne Grove, W.2. Tel: 01 >229 2440 
Principal City Offices: 

London: 7. 9, 11, Moorgate, E.C.2. Tel:01-6000771/2 
«(), Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel: 01-406 l7ftl/2 
3H, Baker Street, W.l, Tel: 01-4860417/8 
130. Edgwaro Road, W.2. Tel: 01-7236211 
Manchester: 70/72, Cross Street. Tel: 061-834 3664/6 
Birminghara: 13, Bennetts Hill. Tel: 021-6433088/9 
Liverpool: R, Dale Str^^et. Tel: 061-2365038 
Edinburgh: 65, George Street. Tel: 031*225 3321 
Glasgow: 142a, St. Vincent Street. Tel: 041-221 2240 
Cardiff: 89. Queen Street. Tel: 43757 
Belfast: 43. Arthur Street. Tel: 41639 

Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom 



Yes, speaking 

Nippon means Japan. 

Proud to say it is our first name. 

And our middle name Kangyo means 
encouragement of business. 

These two words stir the hearts of many 
businessmen. 

In Japan via 150 branches. 

And in New York, Los Angeles, 

London, Seoul and Taipei, 
too. Even via our 1,800 
correspondent banks worldwide. 

May we stir your heart? 

Say, “Hello, Nippon.” 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

' Hoad Office: 1-1-6. Uchleeiwel-cho. Chlyode-ku. Tokyo, Jdpati 
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Fighting for a 
farm policy 

For the fourth successive month the 
agriculture ministers of the Six are in 
deadlock. They disagree about how 
much, to raise their common farm 
prices, and whether they should Coibark 
on a commonly financed policy of 
structural reform and social spending 
which the commissioner for agriculture^ 
Mr Sicco Mansholt, has long been 
trying to get them to acc^^pt. What is 
new this week is that’ the genteel, 
secret meetings between the ministers 
have at last given way to open 
wrangling in a council meeting. 

T he immediate cause of the wrangle 
is prices. For three years Mr Mansholt 
has pegged farm prices in the Six by 
playing the interests of different mem¬ 
bers of the Six off against each other. 
As a result the margins and real 
incomes of Europe’s fanners in a time 
of general inflation have fallen severely. 
Excluding compensation paid to 
farmers after the revaluation of the 
mark, Germany reckons that its fann 
prices fell by 4.1 per cent last year, 
while farm costs rose by 4.5 per cent. 
There has been a wave of farmer 
demonstrations against low prices 
throughout the Six. Some 50,000 
farmers came to Bonn two weeks ago, 
and Belgian farmers broke up the last 
council of ministers meeting in Brussels 
by forcing their way in with a herd of 
defecating cows. 

Holland is in the middle of a 
national election campaign ; west Ger¬ 
many is preparing for a critical elec¬ 
tion in the farming state of Schleswig- 
Holstein ; both are pushing hard for 
higher prices. Germany wants across 
the board price increa.ses of 10 per 
cent. This compares with the commis- 
Siion’s proposal of no increases for many 
products, only j to 5 per cent for 
skimmed milk and 5 per cent in each 
of the next two years for beef. 
Germany and Holland would like to 
include milk fat (butter) and grain 
despite the damage that higher prices 
for these particular products would do 
to the chances of British entry. 

This week’s council meeting was 
unusually angry. Thr Gennans now 
refuse to talk alK)ut Mr Mansholt’s 
structural plans ; they have their owii 
structural refonns starting this year 
based on etonomic income jiff eaclj' 
farmer rather than on the size of his 
holding, which is the yardstick used 
by the commission. Germany does not 


relish paying for restructuring French 
and Italian farms on top of the hill 
for price supports, the major .part of 
which it already Carries. It uses thi.s 
weapon to stick out for higher prices 
while the others, led on this occasion 
by an extremely assertive Italian 
minister of agriculture, Mr Natale, 
refuse any price increases at all, so long 
as structural reform is not talked about. 
Every day that the deadlock lasts helps 
the negotiations for British entry. The 
danger is that if the crisis deepens the 
Six will get out of it by agreeing to 
give lots away to each other in order 
to get what each of them wants. 


Soothing America 

Mr Geoffrey Rippon went to Ottawa 
and Wasfiimgton early in the week to 
try to remove what Britain regards 
as the exaggerated fears among north 
Americans at the terms of entr\’ into 
Europ)e which Britain might settle for. 
In Washington he saw the secretaries 
of agriculture, commerce and state, 
Mr Henry Kissinger in the White 
House, and others in the departments, 
the White House and Congress. In 
recent weeks there has been growing 
unease in Washington on the subject 
of the entry negotiatioavs, and pressure 
has l>een put on the Briti.sh and west 
German governments in particular not 
to compromise with France on the 
French wish to impose full commuaiity 
preference for farm goods as soon as 
Britain joins. American alarm first 
l>ecame noticeable after the new 
British Government introduced its new 
system of levies on raw food imports 
last year. Mr Rippon’s pitch on this 
is that the new system has at this stage 
nothing to do with joining tlie 
common market—indeed it is similar 
but far from identical to the Si.x’s 
system. I'his was a policy the Conseiv- 
ative party had long been committed 
to and was introducilng for domestic 
reasons. 

Once Britain is in the market it will 
lie another matter. Mr Rippon’s lime 
on this was to minimise the likely 
adverse effects on .American farm 
exports, to assure the .Americans 
Britain will do its best to mitigate the 
effects, and to persuade them to put 
the short-term inconveniences against 
the long-term advantages which the 
Administration sees in an enlarged 
^yrppean community. He expected 
erthiifgenVcnt of the market to be 
followed by an expansion of trade all 
round, and so on. Something could he 
done hy negotiating new world 
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Rippon tries it on Canada's Sharp 


commodity agreements “ sooner or 
later.’* As for the Caribbeain islands, 
he wanted to persuade the Americans 
that Britain was not trying to create 
new preferences ; it was tr)'ing to 
preserve traditional patterns of trade. 
What the Caribbean countries wanted 
was to be relieved of uincertainty and 
not to be penali.sed by the loss of 
American preferences for any special 
arrangements the British were able to 
get for tliem in Europe. 

l‘he reception of Mr Rippon's 
arguments varied, (naturally, from one 
level to another and one department 
to another. Those in the Department of 
Agriculture lend to be vehement 
against Britain gohig over to the 
“ continental ” levy system and alarm¬ 
ist alx)ut the effects of enlargepient on 
.American export trade. But even the 
State Department and the White 
House point out that agriculture is one 
of the main surviving free trade 
interests in .America, and if it is badly 
treated by tlie Europeans, one of the 
remaining barriers to protectionist 
pre.NSures will be broken. T hey tend to 
gloss over Europe's reply, that its farm 
imports from tlie United States have 
increased during the life of the com¬ 
mon market and of its common farm 
policy. 

Mr Rippon was listened to politely 
and critically, but he .seemed as con¬ 
fident as usual that his arguments had 
J)een accepted. That may Ije so, but 
uneasiness remains. President Shxon 
does not want to l>e caught in a postuie 
of apparent indifferesnee to the interest.s 
of the .American fJVmer, and his foreign 
policy advisers are aware of this. At 
the same time Britain cannot lx? caught 
a^ it ostensibly was hv Creneral de 
f^auHe in 196;^, looking like 
Washington’s Trojan horse in Brus.sels 
—on farm imports or on anvthing el.se. 
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After Gorton: the new man 
is an older hand 


FROM OMR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTI^ALIA 


This week Australians saw the downfall 
of their prime minister, Mr John 
Gorton, an event long predicted but the 
occasion for which nob^y ihad foreseen. 
It came about when his minister for 
defence, Mr Malcolm Fraser, who had 
been widely seen as his natural suc¬ 
cessor, accused him publicly of dis¬ 
loyalty. In the subsequent hubbub Mr 
Gorton found only half the parliamen¬ 
tary Liberal party members willing to 
support him, and he resigned. It was 
not Mr Fraser who succeeded him but 
Mr William McMahon, wl\p was the 
stone that the builders^ rejected in 
1968 when a successor had to be found 
for the late Harold Holt, but who has 
now, at the age of 63, become the 
cornerstone of the shaken Liberal 
party temple. 

The Gorton era was over and the 
McMahon era had begun all in the 
space of three days. On Monday Mr 
Fraser made known his resignation, 
saying that Mr Gorton had been dis¬ 
loyal to him. This followed a fortnight 
of mounting dispute about the two 
men’s statements to journalists on 
matiters involving the Australian 
army and its position in Vidtnaim. On 
Tuesday the live broadcast of the 
Gorton-Fraser confrontation in parlia¬ 
ment came just after the Clay-Frazier 
fight; it was a much more exciting 
afternoon than Australian radio 
listeners usually enjoy. 

In his explanation Mr Fraser said 
a good deal about the proper forms 
of civilian control of the armedi forces, 
but it was clear that his differences 
with the prime minister went much 
deeper. He had almost resigned last 
year over a question involving the use 
of the army in New Guinea. He had 
become convinced that Mr Gorton 
was impetuous and unwilling to take 
advice—^he very chaiges that had been 
oommonplace in Canfftierra for the past 


three years but had previously been 
denied by Mr Fraser and other minis¬ 
ters. In reply Mr Gortoin was concilia- 
toiry but' ^d not satisfy many of his 
backbenchers. 

Prolonged party discussions then 
led to a vote of confidence on Wed¬ 
nesday which revealed that Mr Gorton 
could muster only half the votes of 
the Liberal representatives and sena¬ 
tors present. He gave in, and Mr 
McMahon, the foreign minister, who 
had been demurely silent throughout 
the affair, inherited his position. Mr 
Gorton was then elected deputy leader 
of the party. By nightfall, Mr 
McMahon was prime minister and Mr 
Gorton, of all things, minister of 
defence. 

In this turmoil little was heard of 
the other political parties. The Coun¬ 
try party, the junior partner in the 
coalition with die Liberals, has been 
keeping its powder dry. It has been 
helped by the recent retirement of its 
former leader, Sir John McEwen, who 
was largely responsible for barring Mr 
McMahon from the prime ministership 
in 1968. Under its new leader, Mr 
Douglas Anthony, it can now advertise 
its position as a loyal ally but also 
draw attention by implication to its 
own unity in comparison with the" 
Liberals’ disarray. The Democratic 
Labor party, which sup]X>rts the 
government unenthusiastically, was 
sorry to see Mr Fraser - leave , the - 
defence ministry and it will not -wel¬ 
come the appearance of Mr Gorton 
in his place. It is not sure >vt^ther it 
will find Mr McMahon palatable or 
not. The main opposition, the Labor 
party, had come to regard Mr Gorton 
as its greatest electoral asset in. the 
light of his part/f poor performan^ 
in federal elections in 19^ 19^ 

and in recent state elections. It will 
not underrate Mr McMahon but will 
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be all the more , hungry for success at 
the federal j^i^ietions in 107a. 

Mr McMahon, althoq^ a minister 
with very >Wde exper^nce and known 
to be a hard worker, is still, after 01 
years in parliament, something pi an 
enigma to the public. He has not had 
to bear the burden of an election cam- ^ 
paign as leader; now he will have to 
bear it as suecessox to discredited 
prime ministor^^ His allocation of 
cabinet posts^will be eagerly watched. 
He knows be imiust avoid thO wilfulnesk ^ 
and impetut^ity that brought Mf,. 
Gorton to di^ster; te|i^ins tp be 
seen what "be can put'm 'their plac^. 

Gemof^ ■ . ^ 

Who sbeaks for ' 
BerJin?.«:P% 


FROM OUR BONN COlME^6tiftt^NT 

This Sundays Berlin’s 

city pat&imenit: is of emotional 
importance. Local, national, and 
interaa^nal interests are inextricably 
inwlved. West Berlin’s 1.7 million 
regrstetisd votfShy cd whom some 120,000 
are 6 a fhe" list'idr the first time, an 
in effect being asked to give a vote of 
confidence not only in the mayor, Herr 
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we ttHtught Big... 
we thought wide... 

-dlMf IMP 

thought siim. 


The aisles in our 747- Bs are wider than in earlier jetliners 
So the service carts could be made wider, too. We did exactly 
opposite. We designed a cart as slim as possible. 
You'll notice the result when you fly with our 747-B 

(between Copenhagen and New York, after Apn' 
The free space alongside the cart is 20 cm at knee heigl^i 
and even wider above that VU^ich means that it doesn't bloc 
from strolling up and down the aisle even if theca' 
IS moving along it. A nice little detail on this aircraft, 
where the hugeness invites you to stretch your legs from time to ' 
If you travel Economy Class you may have 320 fello'*^ 
passengers-not counting the 32 in First Class, ft takes some 
forethought, organization and training to serve 321 p^sQhs 
aperitifs when they are wanted and me^ls while they am 






This is how we do it; 

■ We have divided the Ecdnotny Class into three separate and 
entirely self-contained "service sections". 

■ Each such section l^s an outsizp galley and a "fleet" 
of SIX of our specially designed service carts-two for drinks and four 
for meals. 

■ A specially trained team of cabin attendants, headed by a 
steward, is responsible for the service in each section. 

■ A corps of selected cabin attendants-pursers, stewards 
and hostesses-has been assigned to the 747-B fleet, they have 

Qone through a meticulously planned training course, the pursers for 
six months and the others for shorter periods. All pursers and 
Stewards are fully-trained and experienced chefs-so each 
747-9 will have seven qualified restaurant chafe on board. 


■ The smooth flow of meal service, from the aperitifs through 
to the removal of the trays, has been studied and planned In 
detail. With the aid of the extra-big galleys and the ingeniously 
designed service carts, we feel confidant that the organixation will 
work as smoothly as you wish. 

Should you prefer to travel First Class over the Atlantic you will 
have a maximum of 31 fellow passengers. And with three stewards 
and two hostesses to serve you, assigned to First Class exclusively. 

And with only two-abreast seating along each sidewall (no 
centerline seatsi) plus a 14-seat, 25 square meters 
upper-deck lounge, you'll have all the feeling of abundant roominess 
that you expect in First Class oii the new SAS flagship. 






Compared with the ___ 

average 2-htre sdoon, the Rovct 2CXX) 
may seem a Httle expensive. 

Until you consider the extra safety 
you get for your money. 

A steel safety cage to protect both 
you and your passengers. 

A steel bulkhead to stop the 
engine penetratinc thepassenger 
compartment in a head-on collision. 

Discbrakes on all four wheels. 

And 30 other safety features that 
won us the first medal for safety ever 
awarded by the AA 

■VWth all this safety built in, perhaps 
you can see why the Rover 2000is 
Britain's most expensive 2-litre saloon. 

And,with road conditions as they 
are today, why it's also Britain's most 
successfiil.J|^ |gj[^QyER| 4 

The Rover Company Limited, Solihull, Warwickshire 








Bahf (centra) t^h 'w§st 9 rn mifiMs^ors how his tMs oro a^ng. 


Klaus Schiitz, and the senate, but also 
in the west German Chancellor, Herr 
Willy Brandt, and in the continuing 
steadfastness of the American, British, 
and French governments in resisting 
Russian encroachment. 

I'hose who arc sure that Herr 
Brandt’s Ostpolitik is. making the best 
of difficult circumstances will vote for 
the Social Democrats. (The party won 
an absolute majority four years ago, 
with 56.9 per cent of the votes cast.) 
Those who disapprove of Herr Brandt’s 
policy, or approve only with reserva¬ 
tions, will vote either f9r the Christian 
Democrats (32.9 per cent^in 1967) or 
the Free Democrats (j.t per cent). And 
those who believe that the best future 
for west Berlin would lie in close 
association with the east German state 
that encircles it will vote for the 
(communist) Socialist Unity party. 

Some west Berliners deny that the 
communists are making any headway. 
Others reckon that this time they will 
get just over 5 per cent of the votes 
and thus obtain a foothold in parlia¬ 
ment. Certainly some of the multi¬ 
farious young socialists in and outside 
the universities are canvassing for the 
communists, particularly deploring the 
Social Democrat leaders’ reluctance to 
recognise east Germany. 

Yet by no means all the dissident 
Social Democrats are complaining that 
their party has not gone fkr enough in 
that direction. There are some who 
fear that Herr Brandt and Herr Schiitz 
are about to go too far in complying 
with communist demands. For example, 
Herr Willy Kressmer, a former 
Berlin district chairman and a Social 
Democrat of 40 years’ standing, 
appeared last week on the same 
election platform with Herr Franz- 
Josef Strauss. Denying that he was ** a 
Strauss fan,” Herr Kressmer neverthe¬ 
less advised his audience to vote 
Christian Democrat in order to save 
the Social Democrats and their Free 


Democrat par^ii fioth succumbing 
to the temptations of an absolute 
majority. 

The 16th round of the four-power 
talks on Berlin, which was held on 
Tuesday, produced nothing to move 
hesitant voters one way or the other. 
The four ambassadors again discussed 
the draft of an agreement that was 
first submitted by the western ambassa¬ 
dors on February 8th, and so far has 
been neither accepted nor rejected by 
Mr Abrassimov, the Russian negotiator. 
They arranged to meet again on March 
25th. The western powers’ draft 
suggests that the Soviet government 
should accept the following arrange¬ 
ments “ in agreement with the German 
Democratic Republic ” : 

1. West Berliners to have access to 
east Berlin and its environs. Additional 
crossing points to be established. Tele¬ 
phone and teleprinter links between 
east and west Berlin to be multiplied. 
(Ten public telephone lines were 
recently opened after 19 years’ complete 
interruption ; there used to be over 
2,000.) 

2. On the overland routes between 
west Germany and west Berlin, trains, 
lorries and motor-coaches to be sealed 
on western territory before transit. East 
German control to be limited to inspect¬ 
ing the seals. Motorists to be exempt 
from tolls, visas and inspection of 
luggage. Technical details of frontier 
procedures to be worked out between 
east Berlin and Bonn. 

In their turn the three western allies, 
in agreement with Bonn, would 
reaffirm that west Berlin is not a Land 
of the Federal republic. It would be 
agreed to exclude from west Berlin 
presidential elections, plenary sessions 
of the Bundestag, and meetings of the 
federal cabinet. But Bonn ministries 
would continue to run liaison offices 
in west Berlin, and the Bonn govern¬ 
ment would continue to include west 
Berlin in treaties with foreign govem- 
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clause irivalid^hg - k Ui tha* tNwgf^ 
east GexixsaAy making any 
tmblia" for the west MeErliners. : 

few |M>wers- pMucto .itfi 
agreement of on Betl^ripb 

talka going on between 
German r^i^htatiVet^ 
should nol^^' iriach the stage of 4 iard 
Commitment. ' 3 tate secfraiy Egon 
Bahr of Beam and seate seemaiy 
Michael Kohl of east Berlin warOlm 
exploratory conference for anoth^' ^ve 
hours on Monday and are doe O^meot 
again next week. In Herr Brandt's 
opinion, it might be i^ssible for the Wo 
German states to sign a humdMir^of 
minor agreements (say» in the cultui«l 
and scientific fields) More cohetuding 
a general treaty. This Friday^ 48 hours 
before the city votes, representatives^.of 
east and west Berlin are due to diseuss 
the possibility of west . Berliners visiting 
relatives in east Berlin at Easter. Xo 
such passes have been issued to West 
Berliners for five years. 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Trying time 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 


Ever since Mr Dubcek was replaced 
by Dr Gustav Husak in April, 1969, 
there have been repeated assurances 
from the new Czechoslovak leaders that 
they would not indulge in political 
trials. Last year charges against a 
group of young intellectuals were 
quietly dropped and the trial of (he 
chess grand master, Mr Ludvik Pach- 
mann, and the Charles University 
lecturer, Mr Pavel Kohout, was p 08 t<^ 
{X)ncd indefinitely. ■ v 

Both Mr Pachniann and Mr Kphom 
were among those who waited outslae 
the Prague courtroom this week as', '^ 
young men and one giH-^-^rkldding 
ten students and two foreig^rs-rtfa^d 
trial for alleged subversion of ffie staw. 
The group are not accu^ of being 
” right-wing opportunists** which is the 
usual phrase for anyone supporting Mr 
Duljcek’s policies, but are unoflicially 
described as an ultra Itftirwirig ‘^ trot¬ 
skyist ” movement. Ironically, as mem¬ 
bers of the Revolutionary YohfK 
Movement, they opposed Mr Dubciek 
in 1968 for putting too much po^i^ 
into the hands of bureaucrats' ktid 
technocrats. 

Considerable stress has beeW pfii^ 
by the prosecution on the fact tim 0ic 
charges are being brought spcjclfiGaSy 
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^ umm^^Sii laii' 


3 * 

for, ; acts under the cnm^ ^e and 
not for poUdcal. acitivilieiMThe indict¬ 
ment sp^s of ** sp^fic 4|?timinal acts *' 
involving distribution^ oi subversive 
paxnphle^ ** hostile^propagandaand 
“ formation of^ 4 secret anti-state 
group.” No Tnentato lis niade of any 
violent action^ although one pamphlet 
pipduced by the group apparently 
comrnented that “even armed struggle 
camnot.be excluded." 

An earlier charge of sabotage has 
been modified. Under the present 
indictment the group face the possi¬ 
bility of sentences from one to a 
maximum of five years^ imprisonment. 
A moot point is whether distribution 
of leaflets, one of which said “ Bureau¬ 
cracy, no: revolution and socialism, 
yes,” can be sustained as a criminal, 
anti-state act, or whether it is covered 
by the formal guarantee of freedom of 
speech enshrined in the constitution. 
And is the quoting of Trotsky, 
Bukharin and Djilas an expression of 
free speech in today’s Czechoslovakia, 
or does it rank as a criminal act ? 

When the tribunal told the first 
defendant, Mr Jan Frolik, that he was 
being tried for his acts and not for 
his opinions, he spiritedly countered, 
“ Our acts are dictated by our opinions 
and our opinions are translated into 
acts. It is an entirety and you cannot 
separate one from the other.” 

Although the post-Dubcek era has 
seen a radical purge of the party and 
the administration, Dr Husak has so 
far been reluctant to become involved 
in mass prosecutions and political trials 
even remotely resembling those of the 
1950 S. It would be unwise to predict 
clemency, but the Czechoslovak regime 
has shown itself sensitive to foreign 
criticism. The court may therefore give 
minimum sentences which, it could 
transpire, have already been served. 



Time for 
invisibility ? 


The wave of urban guerrilla warfare in 
Turkey took an alanning turn when 
four American servicemen were kidnap¬ 
ped by five armed men on March 4di. 
An organisation which no one had ever 
heard of until then, the Turkish 
People’s Liberation Army, threatened 
that the Americans would be , killed 
unless £x66,ooq ransom was paid. Four 
days later the Americans were released 
unharmec^^ although neither the 
A^ieriq^^or the Turkish governments 
ha4 responded to the demand. 





, But this latest attack on the 
American presence in Turkey has 
convinced the government and the 
security forces that the underground 
resistance movement is wider and more 
professional than had been thought, 
and that it is being financed from 
abroad. The massive operation mounted 
to find the missing men. centred on 
the Middle East Technical University 
in Ankara. The police and soldiers, 
who were met by small-arms fire and 
fire bombs from over 1,000 students, 
found fortified posts and underground 
tunnels prepared for just such a 
confrontation. Three people were 
killed, 13 wounded and 350 students 
arrested. 

It is thought that the kidnappers 
released their victims when they 
realised the extent of the anger and 
revulsion their action had aroused 
throughout the country and in all 
political parties. The opposition leader, 
Mr Inonu, called for national unity to 
combat the attempts to destroy the 
regime and threatened to take to the 
streets himself to demand support for 
the security forces. Even the majority 
of the left-wing press has condemned 
the methods of the TPLA. 

The Turkish prime minister, Mr 
Demirel, will now find it easier to get 
his proposed new and harsher laws on 
public security through parliament: 
the recent spate of bombingix, bank 
robberies and kidnappings (another 
American serviceman was kidnapped 
in February and then released)^ which 
the TPLA now claims to be its work, 
has drawn the government and all the 
opposition parties closer tog^thei^. On 
the other hand the marxist left finds 
itself split between those who condemri 
and those who support the revolution¬ 
aries for adopting the taotics 1 of 


Uruguay’s Tupamaros, 

However, the TPLA has succeeded 
in drawing attention to the general 
unrest in Turkey and to its own views 
and aims. It may also cause the 
question of the obvious visibility of the 
American military presence in Turkey, 
estimated at 16,000 men, to be raised 
in Washington. 

China _ 

Figures, at last 

After a strong initial reaction to the 
South Vietnamese thrust into Laos a 
month ago, the Chinese have stayed 
remarkably silent on the subject for 
weeks. But now it seems that this silence 
has cloaked some careful calculations. 
Last weekend, China’s prime minister, 
Mr Chou En-lai, flew to Hanoi with 
a delegation of rnilitary akKl economic 
experts. Since the Chinese had already 
signed a treaty promising the North 
Vietnamese more aid, Chou’s visit 
evidently indicates some further agree¬ 
ment between Hanoi and Peking. 

The speeches in Hanoi gave no hint 
of what this tnay be. But Chou seemed 
to up the ante with a new pledge : 
tha^ the Chinese will not flinch “ even 
from the greatest national sacrifices ” to 
help their Viettiam^ kkh lamd kin. 
These, sacrifices migbt woH be ^ctly 
material But it is al^ probable that 
Ohou went to Hanoi not oidy to talk 
(about aid, not only to demonsRirate 
neighbourly solidarity, not only, to bask 
in the glory of QMna’s latest satellite 
launching, but also to discuss war 
strategy and to work out conting^cy 
plans for Chinese military intervention. 

With only vague estimates to go 
on—^the Chinese are thought, to give 
tbp. North Vietnamese some $300 
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to weigh thev#lti^\ 4 %IS 
war is puttf^oo^^Pekii^ .-Bat Chou- 
En-lai hinudf'tn^ ^mewhai:.: 

easier recently'by. relesMOg the 
concitte etonomie statiitics to come Out- 
of weii 

giv^^./in an mWrview ,wi^ the 
American joumali^^'Mr Edj^Snow, 
pij}li^ed in the P^ruary aflm .'issue of'' 
the Ita^an magazine, Epoca, 

The picture Cl^ ■ the ^ 

Chinese ^onomy » lo^^tnih, that .; 
given by most forei^ tibi^eis. But 
it is clore enou^ toestimates: 
to be plausible. The p^^wnister put , 
igyo grain production.740 million 
tons. This figure, 20 mUtibh more than 
Washington’s highest estimate, is 
creditable in itself. But when measured 
against Mr Snow’s estimate of a popula¬ 
tion approaching 800 million, it is still 
well short of China’s own target of 
400 kilos of grain per person per year. 
Chou explained that .^ina continues 
to import wheat, in spite of rising 
production and 40 million tons of 
reserves, partly 'because it exports rice 
at a higher price and partly because 
it donates millions of tons of grain to 
North Vietnam and other countries. 


f .ISM- Aecoidihg-ter C9^' 

b^me the , wiirttfs fegg^t 
of cod^j.4loth with fi igm 
mttm. I^e 

€!h&^ ^priine io clt^ 

vfornational 
«Suing^ that Chijiese stitistto 
Pf otH^r 

. ft;^^!:becau$^ s«i[Vi<^i^;ifopOrtant 

vvater 

-and, 

.'arc, :;iS ^^ 

bfv^M “private 

Widl ^e prime minister 
conoeped jhc eConoriiy, Chou did drilp 
, fityfeW^^dthter choice nuggets into ifiit 
’ old 'fHi'ild’s lap. He revealed that 
officials in* the central gbWrnment 
administratfon had been cut from 
60,000 to 10,000 as a result of the 
cultural revolution. But hfe insisted that 
less than i per cent of the members 
of the Chinese communist party'had 
been expelled during the same period. 
And he reacted outright the assump¬ 
tion of foreign China watchers that the 
army has taken over the dominant role 
in party and government. This 
hasn’t happened, said Chou; and never 
will. 


The total value of China’s agricul¬ 
tural production in 1970 ^as $30,000 
rnillldn, according to Chou, while that 
of industry was $90,000 million— 
roughly the same as Britain’s gross 
national product the year before. This 
must be an especially gratifying com¬ 
parison for China since one slogan of 
the 1958 great leap forward was “Over¬ 
take Britain in 15 years.” One of the key 
Industrie Mao was thinking about in 
1958 was steel. But Ohou admitted that 
China’s steel production was- bard hit 
by the cultural revolution and conse¬ 
quently varied between 10 and 18 
million tons over the past five years— 
a long way behind Britain’s 28 million 
tons in 1970. ■ 

Chou En-lai gave Mf Snow three 
other production figures : for oil, 
chemical fertiliser and cottoh cloth. All 
three industries appear to have grown 
rapidly in recent years. Five years ago 
foreign economists estimated oil produc¬ 
tion at under 10 million tons. now 
foreign estimates are not, far below 
the 20 million tons which Chou Claimed 
for 1970. Chou told Snow that chemical 
fertili«r production began tb shoot 
up in 1966 and reachi^ 14 million 
tons last year. (Foreign estimates are 
only half that^ But Chinese kgricul- 
ture needs 30 million to 35 million tons 
of fertiliser a year.,and Peking does not 1 
expect to reach this target until thej 
end of the current .five-year plaa in 


Laos _ 

Tchepone and 
beyond 

FfiOM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

In disposing his troops at Tchepone, 
General Lam, commander of the South 
Vietnamese forces in Laos, seems to 
have kept in mind the Chinese military 
maxim which says “ never fight on 
terrain that resembles an upturned 
tortoise, and only camp there for a 
short while.” What remains of the town 
of Tchepone sits in a narrow river 
valley, overlooked north and south by 
mountains. And it is on the hills over¬ 
looking the ruins that General Lam 
has set up his thr^ film^star inspired 
fire support bases : LolloBrigida, Eliza¬ 
beth Taylor and Sophia Loren. The- 
2,500 men round Tchepone send 
patrols into the town but they are not 
trying to occupy it. 

It Was clear from the start of the 
invasion of Laos that there was no 
military value in controlling the rubble 
and ruins of Tchepone but the mere 
fact of getting there last Saturday has 
turned out to be a gr^t coup for 
Saigon. The news that Tchepone had 
“fallen’^ reassured many South Viet¬ 
namese Who feared the' operation was 
ninhing into diifit^ilties. But the real 
purpose of going* to Tchepone is to 



The price of tchepohe: South S/feinariiVsi 
take their dead home 


block some of the most important pans 
of the trail system that are. built in and 
around it, and to destroy as much as 
can be found Of the corhinunist stores 
in the surrounding base area 604^ Until 
the South Vietnamese were dropped by 
helicopter into the Tchepone area, the 
North Vietnamese were still able to use 
Route 914, one of the most important 
parts of the trail system. The amount 
of North Vietnamese supplies = now 
crossing Route 9 for the south *:i.s^ 
probably very small indeed, whereas 
two weeks ago the Americans calcui' 
lated that 45 per cent of Hanoi’.s trucks 
were still getting through. :i .. 

Truck traffic is still moving north of 
Route 9. The American air ionM can 
harass this but it cannot stop 
so those elements of the threerMordt 
Vietnamese divisions fighting above tbe 
road are getting their supplies^/ But 
south of Route 9 th^ destructidn. 
Hanoi’s ingenious fuel pipelines phM 
the blocking of. the most importknt 
arms of the trail system has cerhiinly 
created grave problems for the cbmmu*' 
nists. ‘if'.' 

The South Vietnafnete- operation 
regained its momentum^ ten dayl^ ago 
and the movement towards Tchepon^ 
appears to have gone without a Wteh. 
The first division has worked out its 
tactics eflfectively and its pfficejr^, 
that there has hO. IptwJem 

co-operating with jthe Americ^anfj""! 

But'it is plain diet mhunoenm^ 
ings can easily occur wheh"^'Iffife 
situation is diffieult. Marty Sdpth Viet* 
namese, including kirborne" bflffeeb S/iffio 
were there arid the' foriner pritrtie 
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mtaiwer, Tran Van:; bcJievc 

that ^ AixicricRni tiba Ttiird 

Aiib^ B^de in tiie fifing on 
HittySr during cbniniunui& 

CSoi^et the brigade’s 

Con^l^Khder. ^ ^ for such 

ndriindetEtandings ^is toa Ameri^n 
insis^ce that a. downed African pilot 
takei/p|«cedencO’ over everything and 
every^i^ else. While thk is excellent 
for the morale of pilott ^ing upder 
very ha^ conditions^ it is easy, to 
imagine Why beleaguered South yiet- 
namefe waiting for air strikes feel 
rather differently. 

The question now is whether the 
Nor^ Vietnamese have any rhore 
surprises in store for General Lam. For 
the past week they seem to have been 
unable to resist the South Vietnamese 
advance—there is probably not much 
diey could do in the face of the pre¬ 
paratory strikes by B-52 bombers. 
They have increased their activities 
against the American and South Viet¬ 
namese support bases in Vietnam, and 
possibly they have sent elements from 
divisions that were north of the demili¬ 
tarised zone into the Khe Sanh area, 
as well as to Route 9. But apart from 
a successful sapper attack which des¬ 
troyed 40,000 gallons of aviation fuel 
near Gam Lo, they have not achieved 
much. 

One only has to look at General 
Lam’s heaaquarters outside Khe Sanh 
to see that the operation is meant to 
continue for several more weeks, 
probably until just before the rains 
start iti early May. General Lam now 
has over 34,000 soldiers and 800 Ameri¬ 
can helicopters to play with in Laos 
but he must not string them too far 
out Route 9 remains insecure and the 
farther he goes the harder the vital 
helicopter support becomes, and the 
more chance he gives the North Viet¬ 
namese to find a weak spot. If he can 
keep his fire support bases intact along 
both sides of Route 9 up to Tchepone, 
and his infantry battalions sweeping 
the ground under their covering fire, 
General Lam will have at least pretty 
well cut off the trail’s traffic for the 
remainder of the dry season—unless 
the North Vietnamese are able to 
develop a route further west that is not 
completely vulnerable to air attack. 

Palestinians _ 

Down, not out 

The seven-month formal ceasefire 
between Egypt and Israel died quietly 
and Kttle mourned at midnight on 


Jordanian police get an entry problem 

Sunday. It was argued that though 
the return to an undefined situation 
reintroduced old perils, the removal of 
recurring deadlines might even smooth 
the way for negotiation. What negotia¬ 
tion ? The Egyptians are waiting to 
see whether the Americans can get the 
Israelis to mitigate their flat refusal to 
consider total withdrawal from Egyp¬ 
tian territory ; the Israeli government 
admits to a “ strenuous argument ” 
between itself and the United States. 

There have been hints that Israel, 
in an effort to divert the pressure, has 
been reconsidering what its leaders 
believe to be the lesser dangers of a 
partial withdrawal from the Suez canal. 
This idea was first floated last year 
by supporters of Mr Moshe Dayan ; 
a rather different version of it, 
involving more extensive withdrawal, 
was proposed last month by President 
Sadat. It cordd provide a way out of 
the present stalemate by affording scope 
for Egyptian-Israeli negotiation: at 
best it could be the first shifting of the 
ice leading to a true thaw ; at worst 
it could postpone the dangers of a 
fresh round of fighting. Israel’s leaders 
are experienced in dealing with negative 
situations ; now they are facing, or 
more probably ducking, the positive 
decision of whether or not to make a 
full-out bid to live at peace with their 
Arab neighbours. 

Would such a bid, if made, come 
off ? Nobody can give a simple yes. 
So far as one can be sure of anything, 
one can accept that when the present 
regimes in Egypt and Jordan talk of 
peace they mean nothing less. This 
is not enough: it is all too easy to 
project a situation in which the same 
pressures as before once again build, up 
to the point of direct confrontation. 
One guard against this is the system* 
still to be worked out in the teeth of 


Israeli scepticism, of international 
guarantees and peacekeeping. Another, 
and more fundamental, form of 
security is to devise ways of neutralis¬ 
ing the pressure. This can be done only 
by creating a new situation for 
Palestinians, providing sufficient satis¬ 
faction for sufficient numbers to prevent 
their cause again becoming a battle 
cry for the Arab nation. 

The key, many people believe, lies 
mainly in generous and* well-spent 
compensation. The autonomy of 
Palestinians on the West Bank (after 
Israel’s withdrawal) and the relation¬ 
ship between the East and West Bank 
is a tough problem that basically has 
to be sorted out by the Jordanians and 
Palestinians themselves. Israel’s prime 
role is to agree to withdrawal on a 
scale that does not truncate again a 
truncated piece of land—or leave it 
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yitliout a capital The outside world 
^as to think what it means when it 
talks of compensation. Some of the 
niost thorough thinking on the use of 
compensation to raise the standard of 
living of the whole area has been done 
by a group of Israelis under the 
auspices of the Weizmann Institute. 
Their economic plans, regardless of the 
^litical context, could provide a basis 
for further study. There is no just way 
of righting the wrong done to the 
P|ilestinians ; the least just afid the least 
wise is to use their present weakness as 
a pretext for inaction. 

The necessity of dealing with 
Palestinian problems concurrently 
with government-to-government issues 
should not be affected by the resistance 
movement’s plight. The urgency is none 
the less for being camouflaged by the 
movement’s mistakes and misfortunes/' 
It is a fair deduction that neither 
President Sadat nor King Hussein 
could have gone as far as they have 
in their present pursuit of peace if the 
guerrillas had not been battered by the 
Joidanian army and split by their own 
political divisions. It would be 
erroneous to conclude from this that 
the Palestinians are a spent force 
politically. 

The resistance movemei^t’s national 
council emerged froni its meeting in 
Cairo last week in one piece, but only 
just. The present leaders remain in 
control and are to appoint an enlarged 
national council of 150 members before 
June. Self-preservation calls for unity, 
but the cracks are deep. The mood is 
bitter. Militant Palestinians still talk 
of the final war that Israel will lose ; 
many of them link themselves to their 
brothers in resistance around the world 
^from the Vietcong to the Black ' 
Panthers., It seems, at present, irrele¬ 
vant. But if the Egyptian-Jordanian 
peace move fails conclusively, the 
guerrillas’ fortunes will bounce up 
again. If the peace move succeeds, or 
lingers on, without taking serious 
account of the Palestinians, their rise 
will be slower. But they are down, not 
out. 

Arms for South Africa _ 

Requiem for the 
study group 

The Commonwealth arms study group 
appears to.. hay^i died a quiet death, 
without "even meeting. Three of the 
eight menibers of the group—set 
after January's Commonwealth 
conference’ in Singaporp to Examine 


S e secujdty prpbl^s of the )ndu^i 
cean—have now withdrawn. 


Nigeria and Malaysia have both 
done so formally. departure was 
precipitated by MV announce¬ 

ment that he would sell seven Wasp 
Jielkopt^ers to,S<^th $inc? thie 

^ grQPp sopppsedly is^f up to ded^ 
whether suph sales were warranted by 
defence cdiiskteratioas, 
felt there was no point in going on. 
The Malaysians and Indians agree, 
though the latter have not yet made 
their withdraiyal;f^mal. . 

A final att^xhpt to tVsuscitate the 
body is being m^e by Mr Arnold 
Smith, the Commonwealth’s secretary- 
general. He is h^ng the other five 
members—Australia, Britain, Canada, 
Jamaica and KCnya^—whether they 
wish to participate in a group now 
much reduced in" size. ^ Mr Hugh 
Shearer, Jamaica’s prime minister, 
made it clear this week that in his 
view five nations could not do the 
work of eight. And Mr Mitchell Sharp, 
Canada’s foreign rniiiister, is reported 
to have said in Lagos on Tuesday that 
he thought the study group was dead. 

Unless there is to be another raising 
of Lazarus, it can be taken that the 
group has died, even if it Is not yet 
lying down. African .Commonwealth 
countries are already turning their 

energies elsewhere : ft has been 

reported that Kenya and three other 

African nations are now drawing up 
.a plan for economic sanctions against 
Britain and other countries that 

supply arms to South Africa. 


India _u_ 

Landslide 

FROM OUrt INOiA CORRESPONDENT 

India has given Mrs Indira Gandhi a 
massive mandate. By Thursday even¬ 
ing, her new Congress party had won 
232 of the 323 seAts declared in India’s 
fifth general election. Before the disso- 
luUon her supporters had Held only 228 
of thte lower house’s 518 elective seals. 
The prime minister is now well set to 
secure' a- majority large enough to do 
what she will with the povyer bestqy/ed 
on her. The landslide also confirms her 
primacy within her own - party and 
should give it the cohesion .Tt, to 
provide India with a strong govern¬ 
ment. * 

One no|e>yorthy aspect-of her vic¬ 
tory is that it is countrywide. Even in 
Orissa, where the new Congress party 
scarcely existed on the ground, the 
results have been as flattering as'in 



states like Maharasht^ 
party organisation was well entrenched. 
It is now Orifisa’s^largest single ^arty. 
This kind of result confiraiiS that it is 
Mrs Gandhi herself rattier than her 
party that has swept the electorate off 
its feet. 

Mrs Gandhi’s victory will un^ 
doubtedly have a big intpact on state 
level politics. It cannot be otherwise 
with her party poised to win the great 
bulk of the seats in Uttar Pradesh^ 
Bihar and Mysore. Members of the 
rival Congress party in ^lh08e states 
may well want to leap on the Gandhi 
bandwagon which coiild lead to the 
fall of dieir rickety coafi|ipxi,.govern* 
ments. But the hopes cherished by 
some members of the old^tibrigTess that 
an electoral setback for Mrs .Qandhi 
would' pave the way tb a reunification 
of the two parts bf the' Congress have 
now been dashed. With only ZQ.seati 
so far, mok of them in conservative 
Gujarat, the rival Congress is in, danger 
of fading away. ^ j 

The other members of Sjf^posi^ 
lion alliance have fared b^ly; Thdj 
Jana Sangh party has lost seats ^ Mrs 
Gandhi in Uttar Pmdesh,, the Piunjab^ 
Havana and its sti^|fighold in the 
capital. The leader of the Swatantra 
party, Mr Minoo MasAlif, lost his seat 
in Orissa and the head^^i^.the, oppori^ 
tion alliance, Mr Ram Sqbhag Singh,^ 
lost his in Bihar. The result' bf thisl 
devastation will l)e; ^ p|^sili9n as 
weak and a ruling pariy a« strong as 
they were in the old daw Sf ^thS un¬ 
divided Congress under Mrs Gandhi*.s'^ 
father. .* " . 
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Laird profaets the President's foreign policy into the military Held 


Keeping the strategic options 
open 

V Washington, DC 


Senator Henry Jackson from Washing¬ 
ton State, one of the more military- 
minded of Democratic Senators, proved 
his right to his nickname, which 
happens to be “ Scoop,” by mentioning 
in a television programme last Sunday 
that the Soviet Union had started to 
deploy a new, advanced generation of 
huge intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
This was two days before the Secretary 
of Defence, Mr Melvin Laird, presented 
his annual report on defence to 
Congress ; when that document came it 
did indeed contain a passage indicating, 
more giiardedlly ithan 'had Senator 
Jackson, that ithe RuiSBlians may in fact 
be up to isotfnethdng otf the kind. 

This report has two versions, one for 
the public and the other, hali as long 
again, secret. The public version des¬ 
cribes how the Russians were installing 
inter-continental missiles at a rapid 
clip until, in the past year, work on a 
number of the missile sites “ may have 
been suspended,” while work on others 
was slowed down. “ The implications of 
these trends are still not clear,” says 
Mr Laird’s report. Perhaps, it speculates 
the SS-9 and SS-i i Ix^ll'Miilic missiles iare 
being refitted with multiple warheads. 
Or “ the explanation may be that the 
Soviets are preparing to deploy new 


ICBM systems.” Mr Laird gave his 
personail confirmaition to this theoiy 
on Tuesday, when he said : ” there is 
evidence of construction and deploy¬ 
ment of a new ICBM system, and it 
would be a large system.” In short, he 
thinks Senator Jackson is right. 

Appended to Mr Laird’s re^rt arc 
charts drawn to show the differences 
of strategic concept between the 
Eisenhower, the Kennedy-Johnson and 
the Nixon Administrations. The purpose 
is first to avoid armed conflicts and, 
second, to handle them should they 
arise. Each chart presents the same 
” spectrum of potential conflict ” rang¬ 
ing from political agitation and insur¬ 
gency at the lower end of the scale to 
^rategic nudeair warfare at the top. 

“Massive retaliation” is markrf 
against the upper end of the scale for 
the Eisenhower period, the 1950s, with 
the notation : “credibility contingent on 
assured superiority.” In the Kennedy- 
Johnson period, the 1960s, the govern¬ 
ing principle changes from “ massive 
retaliation ” to “ strategic deterrence ” 
and the notation to “credibility con¬ 
tingent on assured destruction” (of 
•hostile oWes in a general wah). 

The chart for the Nixon period, now 
introduced, shows a further change: 


“ strategic deterrence ” stands, but with 
a new notation : “credibility contingent 
on sufficiency and/or Salt,” that is, the 
strategic arms limitation talks to be 
resumed next week with the Russians. 
Gone, at the same time, is the strategic 
doctrine that President Kennedy’s men 
christened “ flexible response “ with its 
material support, the “ two»and-a-half 
war capacity.” Mr Nixon and Mr Laird 
do not intend to try to plan American 
defence on such a scale that it might 
support major wars in Europe and 
Asia simultaneously with a minor 
op>eration somewhere else. One-and^a^ 
half wars are now considered enough 
to worry about. This is called “the 
strategy of realistic deterrence.” 

Naturally it is not clear how much 
of the change of outlook is real and 
how much is a matter of formulation, 
“The strategy of realistic deterrence 
is new,” asserts Mr Laird. New, too, 
verbally speaking, is the “total fonSe 
approach,” but what does it say beyond 
that a sensible ruler or commander will 
take into his strategic calculations not 
only the weapons in his hands but ell 
the resources, economic, political, 
diplomatic and military^ domestic and 
foreign, that may be available to him ? 
Still, the phrase does'suggest an interest¬ 
ing bias, in favour of the more modest 
estimate of what is miKtarily reeded 
and against high-flying demands ‘by 
the defence planners on the^ society. 
Mr Laird’s figures, projecting a defence 
effort to stay within 7 per cent of the 
gross national product, support tkk 
interpretation of the **tow force 
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approai^h.*" 

President Nixon has in hard fact 
kept his force of strategic nuclear rhis- 
si[^ down over a measureable time to 
a constant number : i ,054 land-based 
intercontinental missiles (Minutemen 
and Titans), together with 656 Polaris 
and Poseidon missiles carried in 41 
nuclear submarines. To be altogether 
frank one lias to concede that the multi¬ 
plication of the war-heads to be carried 
by these missiles has been going on 
pretty briskly. I'hese figures express in 
hardware what “ strategic sufficiency ’* 
is taken, at the present time, to mean. 

Mr Nixon’s problem seems to be to 
get the Russians to think of it in the 
same way : for their number of nuclear 
missiles capable of being delivered on 
the United States has been going up 
dizzily, so that it is now 1,440 and is 
expected to be 1,500 by July. Then 
there is a missile-carrying nuclear sub¬ 
marine force much smaller than the 
American but still, according to Mr 
Laird, able to deliver 300 nuclear war¬ 
heads on American targets. When, on 
top of this, the Russians seem to be 
preparing to deploy a whole new range 
of gargantuan missiles with, presum¬ 
ably, a higher accuracy and greater 
ability to penetrate the American 
defences, it is no wonder that the school 
master in President Nixon makes him 
itch to explain to the Russian strategic 
planners that the point about sufficiency 
is that enough is enough. 

Time was when such news from 
Rus.sia would have struck sparks, an 
outciy would have started about a 

missile gap,” the Department of 
Defence would have felt obliged to 
come up with a ” crash programme ” 
to outbuild the adversary and Congress 
would have been pouring money into 
the President’s lap even licfore he 
asked for it. Not so today. Mr Nixon 
does not like crash programmes. 
Congress no longer likes defence spend¬ 
ing. Thus, while the defence policy 
that Mr Laird has outlined does 
contain a response to the stiff Soviet 
competition, it is a provisional and 
relatively economical response. Its main 
element is the increase in the request 
for new funds for research and 
devdopment, from $5.2 billion in the 
present budget year (itself an increase 
on the year before) to $6.t billion in 
the next, whidh begins on July ist. 

This covers some familiar things like 
the further development of the 
advanced manned strategic bomber, 
expected to make its first flight in 1974 
but to be operational only by the early 
19805 as Mr Laird says, “we 

choose later date to proceed into 


prodiiCffon.” It covers Completion of 
the Sram nuclear missile to be fired 
at distant ground targets from attack¬ 
ing aircraft. It covers some still more 
advanced (if that is the right word) 
armaments such as the Undersea Long- 
range Missile System, the purpose of 
which is to enable nuclear. submarines 
to fire their missiles frooi sea& so distant 
from the Soviet Union the 

advancing Russian and-sulnpari^ war¬ 
fare ‘System would havis^ a hai^^ ^e 
findjtnjg th^.. But it is design aiid’^pre¬ 
liminary engineering smdics : fhat are 
to be . financed^* no prodq^dop -jp0n-' 
tracts are contemplated. ^. ’ ^ 

Whether ffiis and many other 
“options” will’ever be talf;en up will 
depend on whethar the Soviet govern¬ 
ment can, or can not, be got to share 
the nodon of strategic sufficiency. The 
pedagogic effort is not going, to be 
abandoned in a hurry. Mr Nixon has 
set himself ex{>licitly the lofty task of 
seeing diat wars do not happen again. 
Mr Laird states it in his defence report. 
Mr Nixon said it on Monday to Mr 
C. L. Sulzberger of the New York 
Times 

This war (the Vietnam one) is ending. 

In fact, I seriously doubt if we will 

ever have another war. This is pro¬ 
bably the very last one. 

Mr Laird approaches the next stage 
of work on tne much-disputed Safe¬ 
guard anti-ballistic missile defence in 
the same provisional and “ optional ” 
spirit and there is no doubt that in this 
he is expressing the President’s personal 
thoughts. The three sites now 
authorised by Congress were picked to 
defend American batteries of Minute- 
men land-bdsed missiles. The Admini¬ 
stration now wants money to make a 
start on a fourth site—without, how¬ 
ever, having decided whether this is 
to be in Wyoniing, as another protec¬ 
tion for the Minutemen, or a local 
defence for the capital, Washington, 
with its vital centres of command. Mr 
Nixon will n]ake the choice later. 
Having the choice, he Ijelieves, will help 
him in the attempt to get “ an accept¬ 
able arms control agreement ” with the 
Russians. 

He has an eye also on the CJiinese 
who, Mr Laird’s report .says, “ may 
have ” tested an intercontinental mis¬ 
sile last year, though not at its full 
range. Even if an American-Soviet 
arms control agreement were reached, 
there might still have to be a thin or 
light anti-missile defence against 
China: it can be inferred, though it is 
not said, that the two greatest powers 
might agree between themselves to keep 
antUChinese defence.s in being. Not to 


' 1)6 reEd in the report, biit urtdeHyiKjltft 
pe^Uty ' ^jPUssldent - Nixd^’s ^ 
science of sieps Veith the lahti-oaHistic 
missile, is a grave doubt whether the 
system can do what is claimed for it. 
The American defence planners believe 
that they can penetrate any likely 
Soviet defence system. But they, 
the President himself, have enough 
respect for Soviet missile technology to 
suspect that it can penetrate their 
defcihce system also. ; 

• - 

Making work 

With ‘ million Amfricans out of 
work* and the unemploy^ exceeding 
6 per cent of the iabppr force 
in a third of the country’s,major labour 
markets, the Nixon Administration has 
had to conquer its distaste for the idea 
of government as employer of last 
resort Only three months ago Presi¬ 
dent Nixon vetoed a bill reorganising 
the job-training services, largely l^ecause 
the Democrats insisted that the l)il 1 
mu.st also give local governments the 
money to put some of the unemployed 
to work in hospitals, parks, play¬ 
grounds and .so on—dead-end job.s, 
according to the Administration. 

Yet last week, in his message descril)- 
ing how job training would be handled 
under his .scheme for sharing federal 
revenues with state and local govern¬ 
ments, Mr Nixon conceded that 
“ transitional and short-term employ¬ 
ment in public service would he a 
useful component ” of manpower poli¬ 
cies ; this was a considerable concession 
to the Democrats and the critics of 
revenue-sharing. Whenever unemploy¬ 
ment ro.se alx)ve 4.5 per cent of die 
labour force for three consecutive 
months, the grants for training would 
be expanded by 10 per cent and 
Ciovernors and Mayors could use the 
money, if they wished, to hire people 
who were out of work. Under the 
President’s proposal the additional 
funds would amount to $200 million 

Unemployment 
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Handling steel is a specialist’s business. 

Our business. Unlike diversified trading 
companies, we can’t sit back and depend on 
our textile division, say, to make up for bad 
judgement in steel transactions. We don't 
have a textile division. 

We spend every day, §very week, every year 
importing raw materials (iron and manganese 
ore, coal and semi-finished products like 
pig iron), exporting steel products and 
machinery systems. 

Our lines are specialised, but our markets are 
global. Offices on five continents make us 
big enough to do whatever you require, 
including third-countly iJontracts. But only 
If you’re buying steel. Or selling ravy 
materials to make it. 



Specialist FlpiWfat 
services for 
East-West trade 


The Moscow Narodny Bank has beep > . | 

operating in the City of London 8lnce<ieiS-if. 
and has developed close association* wHhf : 
Banks lii the U.S.S.R. and other Socialist' 
countrlss. For many years It has spaciailsecl 
In the finance of East-WMt trade and is dbie- , 
to offer the benefit of ito considerable and 
unique experienc* In providing banUnfi 
facilities adaptsjci to the pirrttoqlar .. 
requirements of this trade, to exporters, U, 

importers, banks and other fiitanclql 
institutions. ' , ' • ,;•! 

In addition to speciallalnp in ^St-Wsst % 

the bank handles all nornMtl^^l^; % j 

international fradq financd ano jq h tMWrid { 
operator in the Money ahif ExcHange;MaAst*. 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £831 ;i90P,W : ! I 


Imports 


Exporters Importers 

TOKYO^fiOEKI 

TOKYO KOeKI lt6. ^ 

TELEX: TK24B3(TOMAS). TK2675(TOMAS), TK4422(TOMAS) CABLE 
ADDRESS. "TOMAS TOKYO" Busintss Head Office 13-8,2-chome, Hatcho- 
bori, Chuo'ku, Tokyo. Japan TOKYO ElOCKi (U.S.A.) INC,: Talfx; NY23- 
4799 (TBNYUR) 422929 (TBiUI) Cable Address: TOKYpjBOEK) NEW- 
YORKNY LONDON OFFICEf Tal: London'<01) 628-9752 Telex: LDN 
884640 (TOMAS LDN) Cable Address: TOKYOBOEKI LONOONeC2 
OVERSEAS OFFICES: Parts, Milano, Madrid. Bucharest, Moscow, Peking. 
Melbourne, Sydney# Caracas, jol^anneslHirp 


MOS^ NARObNy mK UMiiWl 

.HeeddSleeif''’ ,• 

F.O.a^Ne.8A ' ^ ■ 

.tshlr Union aM4(»fj;6^wah 

>•; 1 

Beirut OfDee: 

P.O. Box S481, Beirut, Ubanon. 3 Iflllin 
Telephone: BelrutSSieiS 




Telex: Beirut 780 
Cablee: "Narodny BoifUt” 


' ^oa '** ^ 
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iVwCrtJ'J^Bom Eltham, New Zealand 1913. Entirely Australian in 

_,__ _iia outlook, Stewaft has' raised the traditional bush ballad tb a sophistio&ted art form. 

This is Na 3 in BHP's "Song of Australia" series, ari endeavour to egress this unique. Australian 
• spirit in a new P lyiUMn^. SUct. ® 
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bexti yeai*r Awhile 

Senate DemociMr %voiilci' pibvide $750 
million for jobs ihf m year and $1 
billion in the second. ^ 

Unlike the Democrats, the Adminis¬ 
tration would insist that none of these 
transitional jobs should last more than 
two years ; after that people would 
move on to “ regular ” jobs, in cither 
the private or the public sector—or 
back to the ranks of the unemployed, 
lliis is almost the only restriction in a 
proposal which is otherwise designed to 
give local goyemmen4 MtlmPSt . com¬ 
plete freedom to iheir manpower 
policies to suit Igc^l/COildidb^ 
Neither scheme would make a very 
large dent in the. unemployment 
hut Mayors, in 'pardct^^, are iik^ tp 
prefer the I^mocMtic approach, since 
they are ha^g to ^k city emptoyees 
and r^iistiict services while thei^pwl of 
the jobli^ss g^^s. .The 
promise help which is not only mdre 
generous, .jbuf ^so more immediate, 
than the Pi^dent's ptx^nieals. How 
soon is his revenue-sharing likely to 
start when both Mr Wilbur Mills, 
chairman of the Ways and Means 
Cornmittw in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives, and his Republican opposite 
number are strongly opposed to the 
principle ? Yet Mr Nixdh counts on 
the Mayors to bring Congress round. 

Interestingly, Mr Nixon’s need to 
meet right-wing objections to his second 
great plan for domestic reform, the 
guaranteed family income, is also 
pushing him in the direction of “ make- 
work ” jobs. When Governor Reagan 
of California proposes to put able- 
bodied recipients of public assistance 
to work keeping parks clean and clear¬ 
ing up after natural disasters, can the 
Administration lag far behind ? A 
similar move also being considered 
in New York. The Administration 
now proposes to create 225,000 jobs in 
local public services for beneficiaries of 
public assistance. In the first year the 
federal government would meet the full 
net cost, about $500 million, biit after 
that its share would drop. 


Kissinger's war 

Many pcoplfc in Washington agree with 
Senator Symington" that Mr Henry 
Kissinger, the President’s adviser on 
national, security affajirs, is Secretary of 
State in all but name; it was the 
Senator’s ill-judged addition that this 
was making Mr William Rogers 
laughing-stockwhich gained the 
incident its headlines. The situation is 
far from unusual. Was Cordell Hull 


Rog0f^,; onty in name ? 

Roosevelt’s real Secretary of State ? 
Or Mr Dean Rusk John Kennedy’s ? 
The fact is that strong Presidents have 
not wanted an independent force in 
the State Department, at least not since 
the United States became a world 
power. Inevitably a personal adviser 
has great influence from his very 
physical closeness to the President at 
the moment when decisions are taken. 
And Mr Kissinger—an acknowledged 
expert in the field of foreign affairs, a 
prodigious worker, articulate and 
witty—has not taken, perhaps, enough 
pains to conceal this. 

But what really troubles the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and other 
observers is the fact that, unlike the 
Secretary of State, Mr Kissinger is not 
accountable to Congress. The New 
York Times wrote last week of the 
critical decisions being taken without 
consulting Congress and concluded : 

A coup d’etat could hardly deprive the 
pcoplc^s elected representatives more 
completely of their constitutional powers 
than thiis gradual process. . . . 

These arc strong words. But 
personal advisers to the President arc 
traditionally excused from appearing 
before congressional committed on the 
grounds of executive privilege. This is 
an old bone of contention. At the press 
conference at which he defended M^ 
Refers vigorously, President J^ixori 
recalled that as a member of Congress 
he had himself been critical of President 
Truman pn this score. But the view 
from the White House is different: 
executive privilege seems essential to 
the orderly processes of government. 

Today, the issue is inflamed by the 
bittern^ over the war. Senator 
Fulbright, the chairman bf the Foreign 


exeeutiye^-aiKl :pi«vettn^ 
ifom pU$^'tbe' part ia }oi!rigP..aini|c» 
.laid doiani it b)r.the>.p 6 tiititii|inil. 
In -faetj- -Mr Kitsiiq^ !luis mtX: 
with nianfben ithe-.cninntitt^'\^ 
Senator Fuibright’t house ; ;Mr jUigiiii 
has testified before the ooinigEiilMe 
uH^.dine%.hut usuallyt^thc 
,Sut ' neither 

Siihitdrs about ^^ ipilpeiidiM 
, on. the North, yitiMtani^se 
do such private consultations give .die 
impression to the pubUe;. that .;;d;)e 
Foreign ,.; Relations , ConjnHttec is 
involved in important decisipns^ ^ did 
its former grand inquests into the . waf. 
Mr Fulbright. is sponsoring a bill to 
force presidential advisers to appear 
before congressional committees ip 
person, even if only to plead exec;u,tJYe 
privilege. It seems a feeble retort, com¬ 
pared with efforts now being la.unched 
by other Democrats in the Senate tp 
limit the President's war po\vers. 

--- LLi. 

All wars—or none 

In order to be excused from military 
service on grounds of conscience, a 
young American niust object to all 
wars, not merely wars that he feris are 
unjust. This week the Supreme Cpurt 
dashed the hopes of a great humbdr'^of 
young men who are involved in law¬ 
suits as a result of their refusal to ht 
conscripted to fight in the war, in 
Vietnam. The Court ruled^ that the 
nature of conscription itself lileant (hat 
personal views were subordinated' to 
the national interest and that tHe 
country’s military defence nught be 
jeopardised if each man called up had 
a constitutional right to examine nls 
conscience to see if he could fight^ in 
that particular cause. The soli(Jity of 
the Court (its verdict was eight to bhe) 
was a relief to the military autlibriti^ 
who feared that the decision go 

the other way. Then local cohsCrT(!>tiOn 
boards might have had, to decide, Hi 
each individual case, on the sincerity 
of applicants for the status^of “ selec¬ 
tive ” conscientious objeetbr^ 

I'he number of such Appficanu has 
doubled since J965. The Justice 
Department told the Suprtme jCburt 
that one out of every 15 order^ 
to report for service claims^ to be i 
conscientious objector—an ejctcft^' ,^i[ 
protest'believed to be greater in 
either the Korean, the firsts dr 
ond world wars. Even fi;oni wM^iq the 
services, there are a grovyingjiun^ber of 
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petitions for discharge on the grounds of 
conscience. The Air Force, a relatively 
untroubled branch of the armed forces, 
granted 78 suchr^ discharges last year 
and may give twice as many this year. 
The Army and the Navy, where dissent 
has been more pronounced, have also 
shown. sharp increases in such dis¬ 
charges in 1970. 

Last summer the Court broadened 
the grounds for exemption considerably 
by ruling that young men could base 
their claims on moral or philosophical 
grounds rather than on strictly religious 
beliefs. This week’s decision narrows 
that interpretation and may affect the 
boxer, Mr Muhammad Ali, whose con¬ 
viction for refusal to serve has still to 
be reviewed by the Supreme Court. 
Since 1966 Mr Ali has been claiming 
exemption on the grounds that he is a 
minister of the Muslim religion ; he 
faces a five-year prison sentence if his 
last appeal fails. The Court’s refusal to 
recognise “ selective objection ” may 
hurt his cause, for his defenders have 
argued that, as a Muslim, he would 
fight only in “ a holy war.” The 
Court’s decision has certainly enabled 
the Justice Department to proceed with 
charges in a number of other less 
celebrated cases. 

What about 
profits ? _ 

Even if, as one of the President’s 
advisers has said, the boom on the 
stock miarket is in the expectatlion that 
“ corporate profits will move up 
sharply,” this does not necessarily 
mean that Wall Street’s pie in the sky 
is quite as unreachable as the Adminis¬ 
tration’s appears 'to be. The official 
e^dmaite for 1971 puts corporate profits 
(before payment of taxes) at $98 
union, $16 bilHon more than in 1970 
and $7 hrllion above the previous 
record in 1969, Private forecasters will 
be surprised if that figure of $91 billion 
is equalled ; the latest survey by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
has 1971’s profits at $88 hrillion, a 
gain of II per cent over 1970’s dis- 
appoiming results. 

The last quarter of that year was 
partkuJariy s^, largely because of the 
stoppage in the motor industry. Much 
of this loss is being made up in the 
present quarter and the steel industry 
1$ ate doing well, as its customers pre¬ 
pare for the strike that seems to be 
Coming in the late sunwncr—and as 
earnings benefit from the recent 
increases^ steel prices. Meanwhile, 
the steel w^Crs’ undon is allreariy win- 


amhugan survey 
ning higher 

facture^ ; uhlesl 1^ Preside^ dcicr4^ 
to partid^te more actively in bOl^ec- 
tive to 

go on liapg Itlus year they did 1^. 

Thus ^e Usual pattrni is being dis¬ 
torted ; in apite of the recessioi^ and 
the current rniprovetneiiit in ouicpirt a 
man hour, the pxllce of labour will 
probably oo^mie to go up. So will 
state and local taxes and many firms 
will have to spend money on new anti- 


A good fight 

A great deal of Hl-will could have been 
generated by the match for the heavy¬ 
weight boxing chan^onship of ithc 
world in New York Chy this week. It 
is a tribute to the demeanour and 

E crsistence of the two fighters that there 
as been little. Mr Joe Ftarier ^d 
Mr Muhammad Ali gave spectators 
their money’s worth and that is saying 
a lot, considering that 300 million 
people around the world watched the 
fight and that either they or one of 
their broadcasting organisations had 
paid outrageous prices for the privilege 
of doing so. 

The big uncertainty was how Mr Ali, 
once Cassius Clay, would take defeat 
if he had to. He had to—and he took 
it well. He did not put the blame, as 
some of his admirers will be doing for 
a long time 'to come, on the more than 
three years during which he was forced 
to give up boxing because one state 
after another ruled that it could not 
let a convicted draft-dodger participate 
in a licensed boxing match. (It was only 
thanks to a recent ruling by a federsd 
court that Mr All was allowed back 
into the ring.) As he recovered from 
his swollen face, however, he began to 
theorise that he really should have been 
declared the winner on poiints. Few who 
saw the match would agree. 

The fight had been nastily and 
unofficially publicised as a bout between 
a black militant, anti-war braggart and 
a God-fearing, patriotic, sober citizen. 
Yet Mr Frazier, now the undisputed 
champion, nobly refused to play that 
game. He had nothing to say abemt the 
blacks or the ami-war movement and 
confessed that he leaves reading, even 
of his press cuttings, to his wife and ^ 
children, who can do it better. If the 
two meet for a re-match (if Mr Ali 
does not go to jail, if Mr Frazier does 
not retire), it is' unlikely that this 
political po^risation will be tried again. 

The question of the television 
charges is something dififerent. The 
fears of many groups, especially broad¬ 
casters in the Unit^ States, that a ^ 
may come when ownen of television 
sets will have to pay for what they 
once saw for nothing have been 
strengthened by this fight. The pro- 
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pollution messures^ On the other haiid, 
1970 saw busincBses prunifig thetr costs 
to the bone. But profit ma^ns are not 
expected to show much improvemem 
on 1970’s average of 5 per cent, the 
lowesit since 1945, acoording to New 
York’s National City Bank, since com- 
petition is 'holding most prices down. 

The amount by whodi total profits 
will increase depends, like almom every¬ 
thing else to do with the economy tte 
year, on the consumer, who is still 



Ali takes it on the chin 


motors simply kept it off the public 
airwaves. Not only was the show not 
seen on television, it was not broadcast 
on radio. Every possible technological 
effort was made to ensure that the 
blackout was complete. There will be 
no diowing of the fight on American 
television for at least six months, ac¬ 
cording to press reports, while the film 
version makes its rounds of cinemas in 
the United States and Canada. 

The promoters, to be sure, had to 
earn back the $2.5 million that they 
were committed to pay to each fighter 
and the 'sale of nghts to show the 
match on closed-ciicuit television and 
fihn wias their way of making the 
money. But it was a fierce way. 
American servicemen abroad were 
ik>t allowed to see the fight 
on the military television netwoik 
because civfidan pirates living near the 
bases miKbt have caught^ the signals 
out of the air. and relayed them on 
screens^ As more than 40 countries 
bought rights to ahow the fight in, some > 
form or other, the jmnioters hope to 
take in as much as $30 million for thdr 
efforts. They shoul^ also expect that the 
federal Ommuitications Comiriisaion 
may crack down if they try to impose 
such a sweeping blackout again ; the 
commission is alert to the danger that 
pay tclevirion may deprive the poor of 
the pleasure of watching major sporting, 
events at home for noting. 
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'V'aSous’ 

exipiaiKMions are ofTeim for this rever- 
^ of the usual trend in an inflationary 
period, most of them related to the 
general mood of unceiltaiuiity about the 
future. But the suspkion is growing 
thait buyliing paitteoms will never return 
to the lavishness of the 19606, when 
everyone wanted the latest models of 
everything—and ^ven^l of each. 
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demand, businessmen aff% hot goin]^ to 
give the economy a boost by sitepjMng 
up •the^r capital spendling. The?/ do 
expect increases in sales das year, 
according to the lalt^ government 
survey, but even so manuifacturens plan 
to spend slightly less on new plant and 
equipmenlt than th^ did last year. 
However, public utiKty and communi- 
oaitions companies plan to spend more. 
As a result an increase of 4.3 per cent, 
to just over $83 biUlion, is forecast in 
total capliittal investment tbs's year. But 
this is the smallest increase since 1968 
and in real terms, with allowance for 
higher prices, there will hardly be an 
increase at all. 


Misled on Greece 

■■■■ . " ' ■ » 'IK ' . . 

Every lever has two ends. Tjwcfmetnbers 
of the staff of the Senate Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Cbimmiiittee went to Greece last 
month to find out whether the State 
Department’s claims were true—that 
the resumption of the shipment of heavy 
arms to Greece, under the Administra¬ 
tion’s military assistance programme, 
was persuading the Greek regime to 
restore constitutional government. They 
returned to write a report, just pub¬ 
lished, which says that the reverie has 
happened. The Greek government 
'' has accepted the friendship and the 
military assistance, but has ignored the 
persuasion.'’ It has taken few appreci¬ 
able steps toward restoring political 
liberty. The resuk, says the report, so 
far as Greek opinion is concerned, is 
that everyone believes that the United 
States likes the r^ime the way it is^ 
Senator Fulbright of Arkansas, 
chairman of the Foreign Reladons 
Committee, has been furious about the 
arms shipments since they wereTesumed 
last autumn, after ait embargo'which 
had been laid down when the colonels 
took power in 1967. In September 
he scoffed at the State .Qppaftmepfs^ 
claims that there wals ^a^ discernible' 
ti:end toward a restoration of civil rule 
in Greece. But in January the depart¬ 
ment published a repbrt that seamed 
to belie Mr Fiilbright’s fears. It ibid 


AMERICAN SURVEY 

than ever in Greece and that the 
essential steps towards ending martial 
law had been taken; Now Mr 
Fulbright’s men have contradicted the 
department’s assertions. They say that 
Greek civilians are still being arrested 
for political offences by military police,i 
and tried, if at a/H, by courts-martial. 
Th^y found reason to (as 4b® , 


. JLieparimeni ai^ not): mat 
■was practised. The Senate investigltbn^ 
reported, furthermore, that the 
American embassy in Athens was an 
apologist for th& Grefek ^regime. „ ', 

Yet Mr Fulbri^t’s invcitigatbfs also 
found that the United States had 
achieved the military objectives that 
it sought by giving aid to its partner 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisa-^ i 
tion. Greece was a reliable ally in a 
Mediterranean increasingly hostile to 
the United States. They did not 
recommend that arms shipments be 
stopped. In practical terms, these never 
have been stopped. The total military 
aid received by Greece during the three 
financial years: which roughly coincided 
with the embargo was $327 million, 
more than in the three preceding years. 
What the report regretted, in sum, 
was that the colonels had gained more 
political leverage out of this assistance 
than had the l^te Department. 


Embattled Mayor 

Newark 

Mr Kenneth Gibson became the first 
Negro Mayor of Newark, New Jersey, 
a largely black city, only a few months 
ago, but already he faces a, crisis. The 
Newark, teachers’ union h^ been on 
strike since February ist, closing down 
a large number of the city’s schools. 
The official reason for the strike is the 
refusal of the board of education to 
r^ard quejtipns of curriculum, the 
state of th<^ schools and the iize of 
classes: : as subjects for coliectiye. 
bargaining. ' Btehind the ‘ strike, 
however, lies the fear of the teachers 
that black militants, headed by Mr 
•LeRoi Jones, the playwright, intend to 
take over the i^ucational system. 

The dispute is hot simply racial. 
The predaent of the teachcri’ union, 
Mrs Carol Graves, is a Negro. During 
the previous teachers’ strike in 1970 
much jpesentment was ca*used among 
teacnm, hjc>|bblacfc and whit^ 
it' a tomplaint made by^ blaSk 
militants which brought her arrest bn 
a charge of infringing a court injunc¬ 
tion affainst picketing. ^This time 
‘feelihgsliavc rtn higher still. Teachers 





have been beaten up by blac 
dressed in paramilitary uniforr 
and the union claims that^^ althou|^i 
the poHce know the identity of thos 
responsible, the Mayor l^as told theitt 
to take ho action. I 

Trade union leaders in, Newaim 
reacted sharply to what thef 
described as strike-breaking. On Febxw 
ary 2nd the Mayor was told by onS 
of them that “ we will close this cit^ 
down ” arid -tKef hefeid ol tKjf NewarE 
branch of the national trade unioj 
federation has forbidden' his mcmber| 
to move supplies in or out of th^ 
schools. Mrs Graves and two othef 
union leaders h^ave gojic to, prison for 
refusing to end' their participation, in 
the strike*. 

Loyalties are tangled and deadlock 
seems complete. Moreover, Mayor 
Gibson has also had to cope with the 
rejection by the city council, which 
is largely white, of his scheme 
for restoring Newark’s battered 
Recently the Governor of New Jersey 
helped the two sides to reach a com- 
promise, but the money^ to be raised 
by new city taxes and new state aid 
will not bridge the gap in Newark’s; 
budget and the rates, already amoUgf 
the highest in the country, must risCi. 

Thie turbulence in this city of som^ 
^o,oc^ people seems to boil down to 
ffisaippointed expectations on the parjc 
poor blacks. Newark’s problemi' 
were always unlikely to be solved oif^ 
educational bureaucracies made more, 
efficient simply because of a change ol; 
mayor. But it is hard to convey thii 
to those who expected the day of^ 
jubilee to follow Mr GIbwn’s victory*; 
The present Mayor of ’ Newark wil 
have to live with the ti^de unions butf 
to do so he will now have to convince; 
theni^^at he himself is not swayed| 
und|ly'iby wild ijcJUN^logists who wan^' 
to ger 'their hands on city serves, 
and city jobs. He has made, a start.^; 
This w^ek, breaking his silence for uidl 
first' time, he. blahiiid the ,board of’ 
education for the strike. 
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The undiscovered dountry 



At leait Fm me it' au^ m. la 
Deamult HMf^$ I, v 

H W I 4 

New nad«n b^in heie. .l^hiMe who, 
already know MnediiiM ol'Qenooaijfe 
are urged t6 slop theM'^jpim 
But thtre seons to |be sd-' fitde nail''' 
knowledge erf tht 'eoirf)try*HBV^ atapng 
the British, to whoin'the Ijlkhes^are 
dose add friendly neighboui^tfiAt it 
may be worth while to siluf b^ 
posing of some tenacioiw '* 

tions. ‘ '! '‘t 

Denmsurkistiotpennanbhflyrulecrb^ ^ 
its Social Democrats; They hlnlti'tK^ , 
won a majority in i& ’paf&uoMI^’afM 
they have been ih eiqx|rit{dto: 

1968. * ‘ 

Denmark is not a nadon of faimeri; 

Less than 10 per cent of its people ,. 
work in agriculture, and the numbet of '' '• 
farmers is still laUing. 

It does not live by exporting bacoili' ,, 
and butter. Its exports of machinery 
and chemicals earn more dian twice 
as much as its baoon and bntter 
exports. 

Nor does it live by exporting 
pornography. 

The Danes do not spefirf a ksjne 
part of their time in saunas (thars 
the Finns) or on skis (that’s the 
Norwegians) or in eating srffSrgasbord 
(that’s the Swedes). They do npt tiAet' 
Hamlet very seriously (that’s t^ Oer», ' 
mans). * > 

Despite all that bacon and' butter, 
they now buy almost as much {trini 
Britain as they seH to it, and provide 
a major export market for BridSh 
manufacturers. In 1970 diey qxnt 
£354 million on British goods ^hl^ 
exporting £360 mrflion worth of UteiF' 
own products to Britain. The Danes,, 
per head, buy more British goods than < 
rile Australians, Balkans, Canadians,' 
Dutch or indeed almost anybody else 
right through the alphabet. 

They do not present tedious oomp^- 
cations in regard to Britiah entry into' 
the common market’' Denmaric has 
long been eager to join die EEC as soon 
as Britain does. 

You may associate Denmark .wftft 
faity Stories, because of Hans 
Andersen, but although k stitt -jhili 
great deal of stotybow chami it k' iS|t' 
fact a very practical, comipeiriesisioeh 
country, l^he whole point' of the 1Hd* 
Canute'story was that Canute himself 
had no illusions about being afalp to 
stop the tide comni^'up. a 

Great Dane. '' i 

^ anr eh- 





OBNItAKK 


The high cost of success 


There’s a dhffaity that shapes our 
eads^ Roii|^*hew dieni how we will 

Harrdet V, it 

Thrift, thrift, Horatio! 

' ■ - : I Hamlet I, ii 

Denmark has learnt to keep nnuiing. 
A smaU country sandwich^ between 
higga ones, Angularly lacking in 
fi^ and raw matenial^ and er^osed 
to the trade winds from all sides, 
cannot entertain dreams of self« 8 uffi* 
oienoy. And once it is heavily com* 
mitted to depeirdence on external 
trade, it roust oontinually adapt its 
ecoaomy to changing intemalional 
oonditiions. A century ago Denmark 
lyas a country, once known os a source 
olf horses and cattle, that had success¬ 
fully switched to grain exporting. Then 
ohe^) grain from overseas b^an to 
pour into western Europe. Some 
neighbourii^ countries raised tariff 
wallff to protect their high-cost pro¬ 
ducers, but the Danes preferred to 
plunge , b^dly into a new era of live¬ 
stock production. Iix^rts of cheap 
grain and feeding stuffs helped to raise 
the pigs and dairy cattle ^t yielded 
their new export staples. 

Until lhe .19508 bacon, butter and 
mat^ pmucts dcmunated the export 
picture, wt the evohition of the Euro¬ 
pean conunon market, and other 
treods affeoted world demand for 
livestock products, darkened the out- 
hxA for Danish agiKultural exports. 
Once , again Denmaik had to g^ off 
the troUeyT-and find a new uray of 
s|irviving m a new world. Its member- 
ifaiip of the European Free Trade Asso¬ 
ciation (Efta) provided a powerful 
impeitiii,,Danish industry was stripp^ 
of ffie protection that had shielded it in 
its inlancy, and was made to face the 
blast, g< oocnpetiti(n>. It throve remark¬ 
ably in these, new cpndrtions, and its 
expoiti, anpuaily: increasing by 30 per 
cent, soon outiti^ped tfa^ of agp- 
culture.. Duriiq; uie.; igfios, Daiuish 
industrial vnmxtB to Sweden akme 
came to equal the vplue of the country’s 
entire exp^ trade in bacon and butter. 

Where next? “ Into the EEC ” may 
seem to be the obvious and sufificient 
aniper.; The Danes are mote single- 
nemdcdly ea^ for entry than any of 
their Efta paitneie. Yet they have few 
iUusionB about being aUe to resolve al) 
their prohlenu simply by achieving 


membership of an enlaigi^ common 
market. Tney do not tamect this to 
save them from the need to restruc¬ 
ture their fanning sector dnuticaOyv 
And, far from stieing the EEC as ,a 
bolt-hole, they hope to be able to, do 
their bk tow^ making it mcm. out- 
ward-looking. 

They are rather go^ at recognising 
(their Itmitations. Ineir indus^, with 
hs small domestic maike^ hs high 
labour costs and its depeMoice on 
imported materials, can sdd<^ hojpe to 
undercut its compedtori In wotM 
markets. So it concentrates on quality ; 
and, like Danish amculture, it has built 
up a reputation for high and reliable 
standards. Faced with estaWshed com*' 
pethors whose larger domestic bases 
give them the advantages of scale, its 
reaction is often " if you can’t beat 'em 
join ’em.” Denmark does not try to 
make cars, but it supplies components 
to other countries’ motor mawfac- 
turers. While it does build ships—inclu¬ 
ding supertankers—is as an exporter 
of marine enginet and ecpitpment that 


THB aodNotitsf ifAitaa 1^,' 

if is pajciculhirly prominent, ft 
yalveB , and . cCc^ht^ mechaipsms Ibr 
incoipuration into Odier p^le'e 
ducts, and enzymes that go into omer 
people’s miracle washing powders and 
away at blood, sweat, tean dr 
whkt^reiv'^ 

fiiit alfindustrial meow cari^ 
a heaW price tw, in ,the shape pFji 
]a»e ^ for iinpoHtd matew 
.. fuirn. fanriers’’ ogpujisariont krii^ 
quitOnitiirally, inchned toconhihst'd^ 
rather fwintedly., with die jpeifqni^ 
anbe'of ajmcufture; whose inqlc^' i^ 
fertiliMT^ leeding stuffs and eqUipinm 
amount to only a fifffi of the value M 
its exports. It is indeed'ffytng in the 
face « nature to estahUsh engineerii^ 
industries in a countr/ that has norther 
minerals nor . hidt n<^ hydro-eleofric 
poww—-ha biggM wai^aU, tiley ra% 
iB.oiffy four feet high—but iS'OlesMd 
with grw aqd baiw^-deariy intend^ 
to f|^ cows and. p^^,>(True^ therffaK; 
now hajas' clf a b^ gra and oil find'Ip 
the Danish' sector m ’the 'Nprth ' Sea ; 
but at present Denmark must pay some' 
£150 nmlion a yrar for imported fuel) 
Between 1^38 and 1968, while the 
cost of impoidni^fertilism and feeding- 
stuffs was admittedly nfUhiplm by hvb 
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.AalHon^ the cdl^^ cf 
importmg base metab, raw chemicals 
and fuels was multiplied by 14 and 
rose to nearly £400 ^|r^on, (be equiva¬ 
lent oi half of all Denmark’s 

industrial eS(poil»>pf course, these 
imports of raw materials and fuels have 
sustained production for the domestic 
.markeV and,h/slped to sustain agricuh 
“ eiij|r^'as waS^lb providing die iMs for 
thi'iupiurge in new industrial exports. 
^B6t that uptuige has undoubtedly had 
its reverse side in a soaring import 
bill, and it is difficult to find effective 
ways of curbing imports when a large 
proportion of them are essential ingre¬ 
dients for the production of exports. 
Tht iq 6 ob have seen a series of mas¬ 
sive cieficits in the external trade 
balance. 

When k^Comes ^ achieving a satis¬ 
factory bh^ce of payments, Denmark 
has a cerpun histofieai record of adopt¬ 
ing ing^ous devices. One of the 
earliest was the Danegeld that its King 
Sweyn Forkbeard extracted from Eng¬ 
land between 991 and 1012. One of the 
longest running—^for 428 yeann-was the 
Sound tolls. Kronborg ca^e at Bkinore 
(Hdsingoer) was burnt not to attract 
tourists in search of Hamlet^s ffhost but 
to enforce payment of the tolls by all 
ships ttteiing or leaving the Baltic., The 
DanisaUngfr iiBed a foolproof formula: 

, whoever value a skipper declared for 
^ hk cifgo’ their ofiicers levied the tolls 
on that figure without any argument— 
(but they exercised the right to buy all 
or part of the caigo at the price he 
^bad hamed. The Kronbpig gunners 
were seldom challenged, and by the 




time of the French revolution an Eng¬ 
lish visitor to Elsinore, Matthew Con- 
sett, could write that : “ This tribute 
is not so much paid from any fear of 
the cannon of this fortress, as from 
immemorial custom.” The custom 
endured until 1857, when the maritime 
powers compensated Denmark for the 
termination of the tolls with lump-sum 
payments. 

In recent years Danish finance mini¬ 
sters may have had wistful thoughts 
'about getting the guns of Kronborg 
brought to b^r again. True, the castle 
and Denmaric’s other attractions con¬ 
tributed to At 150 per cent increase in 
tourist takings during the 1960s. But 
this was cancelled out by the prosper¬ 
ing Danes’ own mounting expenditure 
on foreign travel. (Charter-flight 
Mediterranean holidays, being now as 
cheap as holidays at home for Danes, 
are even included in the calcirlaition 
of the cost of living index which has 
been used regulate automatic pay 
increases at intervals in between the 
conclusion of collective wage agree¬ 
ments.) The only substantial 
” invisible ” contribution toward clos¬ 
ing the payments gap has been the 
one made by Denmark’s 3 million gross 
registered tons of shipping. In 1969 
these ships gave the country a 
£100 million surplus in its accounts 
for freight and transportation. 

For the rest of it, Denmark chose 
to defy Polonius’s warning that 
‘‘borrowing dulls' the edge of hus¬ 
bandry ** and financed its new 
industrialisation in the 1960s largely 
by massive capital imports. Whereas 
jt had roughly balanced its payments 
in the 1950 S, by 1968 it had run up 
,10 billiQti kroner >(£560 million) in ' 
ne\^ foreign debts—mainly sltorutemi, 
and entailing heavy debt servicing 
payments—and was used to current 
balancb of payments deficits equal^ to 
abotri 2 per cent of the country’s gross 


national product. 

The new boom brought full employ^r^ 
ment and a wage-price spiral th^ ' 
persisted through years of ** stop-go 
treatment. Only in 1963, when a slvurp\ 
temporary wage and price freeze was*" 
imposed, was a payments d^dt 
averted., In 1968 the new ^ coalition 
government, coming in on the 
of the 7.9 per cent devaluation that 
had amounted to going halfway wicl^ 
Britain, sought to curb den^d by 
fiscal squeezing while helping indust^ 
with easier money. The comprebensivb 
value-added tax (Vat) that had been 
introduced in 1967 was raised from 
10 to 12^ per cent, while the discount 
rate came down from 7^ to 6 per^t 
and the National Bank eased things 
on the bond market by large purchases. 

The treatment didn’t work. In 1969 
the payments deficit rose to nearly 
3 per cent of gnp. In May of that 
year speculation in favour of the mark 
ran Danish exchange reserves down 
to a crisis level. The discount rate was 
jacked up to a record 9 per cent, the. 
National Bank pulled out of the bond 
market, taxes were raised again and 
government spending was slashed. 

A tight ceiling on bank advances was 
imposed in February 1970. Three 
months later, when record imports 
were exceeding exports by 33 per 
cent and a tight labour market was 
pushing wages and prices steeply up 
again, the government raised the Vat 
to 15 per cent on both domestic output 
and imports, and froze some prices. 

At that time, part of the overheating 
was due to the change to pay-as-you- 
earn income tax, which had given 
many Danes a transitional ” tax 
holiday ” in 1969. 

One consequence of the strong 
demand for labour had been the 
arrival between 1968 and 1970 of 
some 12,000 foreign workers, mosth 
from Turkey, Jugoslavia, Greece and 
Spain but including Pakistanis and 
North Africans. Under the Nordic 
labour market agreement people from 
other Scandinavian countries can take 
jobs freely in Denmark, but m practice 
it had not, like Sweden, imported any 
large number of Finns. This was the 
first real foreign influx and, although 
very small, it evoked familiar anxieties 
about racial and social tensions. But bv 
last November the successive squeezes 
6n economic actjvity had eased the 
demand for labour, and the govern¬ 
ment banned further admissions of 
non-Scandinavian workers—though its 
own advisers on the question suspect 
that Denmark will, in the long run, 
need to bring in some 5,000 a year. 
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At the end 0f ^ 
government imposed, a gen^iialf 
freeze, which was to last for five 
months and be succeeded by a syst^ 
of controls on prices and profit mar¬ 
gins. More cuts in. official spending 
were announced. A wage freeze was 
not announced, but the shadow of an 
incomes policy loomed in the warnings 
given by ministers that wage increases 
niust be limited to 4 per cent in each 
of the two years to be covered by the 
collective agreements that are now 
being negotiated, and that the system 
of twice-yearly automatic adjustments 
of pay to the cost of living must be 
modified in future agreements. 

Here, clearly, much would depend 
on the ability of the trade unions and 
their national Landsorganisation (LO) 
to keep their members in line. The 
first weeks of 1970 had seen an out¬ 
break of shortlived unofficial strikes in 
protest against rising prices and the 
PAYE system, an episode that marred 
the long enduring “ labour peace ’* 
maintained between the tightly dis¬ 
ciplined unions and employers* 
organisations. But the LO leaders 
could see the wridi^ on the wall as 
clearly as anybody. It looked as if the 
balance of payments deficit for 1970 
would come out at a reqprd 3,750 
million kroner, leaving Denmark with 
net foreign debts of near 15 billion 
kroner (£840 million). The lowering of 


the discount rate to 8 per cent in 
January 1971 was not a sign that the 
worst was over ; it was meant to reduce 
the temptation to borrow even more 
from abroad now that international 
interest rates had fallen. And the coun¬ 
try has received a number of stem 
warnings, notably from the OECD, 
which has told it, in effect, that it is 
time for it to stop borrowing and start 
saving, and that it must curi) its firing 
costs without delay if it is to remain 
competitive in international markets. 


than Co^nhagen for many Judandettj;. 
southern Sweden is easier to 
from Copenhagen than Jutland aru^^: 
Pyn are. So there has long been con^,; 
troversy over the relative priorities ,tO‘' 
be given to the bridging ol the Gr^t 
Bek and the improvement of Dano- 
Swedish commimication across 
Sound. A third major project ocmcems 
the bridging of the gap between Lol* 
land and Germany, which could be 
done more easily than the bridging oi 
the Great Belt. 


A pattern of islands 


A king of shreds and patches 

Hamlet III, tv 

Grapple them to thy soul with hoops 
of steel Hamlet I, Hi 

Danes like to tell you that theirs is 
Europe’s oldest kingdom. The mon¬ 
archy’s pedigree goes back a thousand 
years and more to Old King Gorm, 
Harald Bluetooth, Magnus the Good, 
Erik the Very Good and all that crowd; 
and Christians and Fredericks of the 
Oldenborg dynasty have been alternat¬ 
ing on the throne since the 1400s. This 
historical continuity may console the 
Danes for their country’s geographical 
fragmentation. On the map, it looks 
like something that has fallen from a 
great height and never been put to¬ 
gether again. It comprises 483 insular 
fragments and one peninsular one. 
Today the Danes are busily grappling 
these together with steel bridges, but 
it is still a land of ferries. 

Setting aside the detached island of 


Bornholm, away to the east in the 
Baltic, Denmaiic is commonly and 
naturally thought of as falling into two 
parts : Jutkmd and the islands. But ks 
big communications gap, the intensively 
ferried but still unbridged Great Belt, 
lies between the two major islands, 
Zealand and Fyn. Last year Fyn’s con¬ 
nection to Jutland was improv^ by the 
opening of a second mile-long bridge, 
carrying six road lanes, across die Little 
Bek. Judand and Fyn contain more 
than half of the 5 maHion Danes ; but 
Zealand, which is linked by bridges 
with Fa'Ister and LoUand islands, con¬ 
tains the capital city, with its remaric- 
able concentration of i .4 million 
inhabitants. 

The nagging thought that some¬ 
times troubles Danish minds is that 
the division of the country may be in¬ 
tensified—particularly if it enters an 
enlaiged common market-^y the two 
gravitational pulls of Germany and 
Sweden. Hamburg is more accessible 


The plans canvassed in connection 
with the Sound (Oeresund) include a 
tunnel across the narrows at . 

another from Copenhagen to ShMSdm ‘ 
island, where a big new intematiocial 
airport woufki be built; bridges tp 
Salthokn from both Malmo and Copeh- 
hagen ; in sum, the knitting togmier i 
of a conurbation on both rides w the 
Sound which has already been 
christened Oer^tad and ought have a ^ 
population dose to 4 millkm before the ^ 
end of the century. This if no iiantaiy^; 
but a logical extension of trends foat 
are well under way ; many 
already commute daily to Goj^iuiag^' 
from homes in Sweden by hyow*. 
foils, the Saltholm airport wiU soon be. 
needed as a replacenient for Oopen^^ 
hagen’s crowded Kas^p, 
present Elsinore ferries kre a notorious 
bottleneck. ^ 

But if the Sound and LoUand. 
bridges make Zealand even more of aj 
eprridbr for fast traffic between Scandi*^^^ 
navia ‘ and the Contin^ (as Panes, i 
too, call it), Jutland Will seem re{a« 
lively all the more remote—if tiie 
Bek » not s&so bridged. However, Tt 
hasn^t happened yet. Indeed, one of 
the most remarkable rcccrtt trends has 
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been ifae 


of fbe PenUb 


tfw leMnenpR 
' Den^Hilrt lec_ 

^ ¥ JJl! 

bMl 

oom of^Eibjencr Ode» and ?«a^- 
Anvn are bong, ocpandet^ 

Attiiiia pow hi® Eleven uriUcs off dpeks. 
Seym. aupwM a« now t«u< 

lo#|i»yed. Above aN. vduch 

», jfeif yeai* ago kxdced like bang 
aliBMt entirely sucked into the Copai* 
hbjHn atea, fna fanned out mbrou the 
^leoouatty. 

Regionid oevelopmeot granla have 
assistM this deployinent, but the n^n 
attniodoiw have been the availability 


of ddlted labour ^honfing no long# 
needed by 'the faimng sector. _ In 
tennt of ntoifben. #tp)oi(ed» indui#^ 
in'the Copenhagen area'showed, not 
merely a rela*iye;:b# kn abxdwte 
falling-off during > the - 1960s. B# 
** liBt 9' BMoticular 
plant prochK^ 5 Odense’S 

Lkidoe yard is -ohnn^ out super- 
tRfgkees ; Bittund and Ah have been 
the ytdkuy 'lngtrpbable rural seen# of 
runajyvffy '^industrial suocesses ; and 
Pastor 'KrMager has . made., his little 
poridi of Tjaaeborg in west lud*«>d 
she • base 'for Scsuidinavie’s mggat 
travel sgency, complete with ite own 
computen, hotels and a of jets.- 



A radical 
centre 

Whftt imports the nommation of thu 
gentlemui ? Hamlet V, ii 

Few Danes can explain the propor¬ 
tional representation system that, is 
used in decting their single-chamber 
parliament But the system does , pro¬ 
duce a distribution of seats in the 
179-ixiember Folketing that closely 
matches the parties' voting strengths 
in the country. The fjpnstitutional 
reform of 1953, when the upper hou^ 
was abolished, did not disrupt the basic 
multi-party pattern. Not for 60 years 
has any one party won a clear 
parliamentary majority. Denmark 
therefore veers between minority 
governments and coalitions. Since 
early 1968 a Radical-Libcral-Con- 
servative coalition has held office ; it 
must soon face a general election, for 
the Folketing’s maximum term is four 
years. 

Up to the mid-ig6o8 the main poli¬ 
tical contest had for half a century 
been a fairly simple one between, on 
the right, the Liberals—a basically 
rural party whose name Venstre (left) 
became outmoded long ago—and the 
urban Conservative party, and on the 
left the Social Democrats and the 
Radicals (who were originally a 
Liberal breakaway group of small¬ 
holders, urban literals and pacifists). 
Since the early, 1930s the combination 
on the left had been visibly the 
stronger. In general elections it could 
win from 47 to 55 per cent of the 
votes, while the Liberals and Con¬ 
servatives together never got more 
than 49 per cen:. But the Radicals, 
whether they joined the Social Demo¬ 
crats in coalitions or gave them only 
informal support, were very much their 
junior partners, and suffered accord¬ 
ingly* By 1964 the Radicals* share of 
poll was down to only 5 per cent. 
Under the leadership of Mr Hilmar 
Baunsgaard—the present prime mini¬ 
ster—uicy decided to assert their 
separate identity more strongly. This 
paid off; in the 1968 elections they 
got 15 per cent of the votes, their best 
score for 50 years. 

The other development that con¬ 
tributed to the breaX-up of the familiar 
pattern was the rise of the Socialist 
People’s party (SF). This was founded 
in, 1958 by Mr Aksd Larsen, one of 
the most colourful figures in Danish 
politics, who had led the Communist 
party for. 96 years and had been 
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from it after he criticised 
^^^.^y^ntervention in Hungary. The 
S^s ,m^d advance—it got 11 per cent 

ilie. votes in the 1966 elections— 
the Communists, who won 
ho Foiketing seats in any of the elec¬ 
tions after 1958 ; but it also made 
inroads into the Sixial Democrats* left 
vying.. 

The Sotial Democrats, then as now 
led by Mr Jens Otto Kr^g, p^e^ed 
to maintain a mindrity' gov^ffltnent 
from 1964 to 1^67 rather than take 
the SF into coalition, even after 1966 
when the two parties together held just 
over half the seats in the Folketing— 
the first socialist majority^in its history. 
But in practice Mr Krag repeatedly 
found himself depending on Mr 
Larsen’s tactical support. In December, 
1967, this prop cracked. In the 
Folketing, six of the 20 SF members 
helped the right-wing parties to defeat 
the post-devaluation proposals to curb 
wage increases that Mr Krag had 
made with Mr Larsen’s backing. The 
government fell, and a general election 
was called. 

In the January, 1968, election the 
SF and its breakaway group, who' had 
formed the Left Socialist party, got 
respectively only 6 and 2 per cent of 
the votes. (Of the four Left Socialists 
who were elected, two soon split off 
again to form a Socialist Labour 
group ; and one of these decided last 
year to sit as a Communist.) Some 
4 per cent of the votes were shared, 
but no seats were won, by the Com¬ 
munists, the dissident Liberal Centre 
group, the Slesvig (German minority) 
party, the far-right Independents and 
the Justice party (based on Henry 
George’s sin^e-tax thebty). All these 
five groups were somwhat vestigial ; 
the Liberal Centre was later disbanded. 
So the four “ old patties,” with 88 per 
cent of the votes between them, once 
again dominated the scene. 

But the scene was a new one. The 
Social Democrats’ 34 per cent of the 
poll was their lowest score since 1920 
(apart from the elections held in the 
exceptional circumstances of I 945 )- 
The Conservatives, for the first time 
in many years, emerged stronger than 
the Liberak. These two parties’ com¬ 
bined parliamentary strength remained 
much the same as it had been since 
1953, so there was no clear swing to the 
right. But the Rjjdicals* new upsurge 
opened up the possibility of a three- 
party coalition commanding 98 seats 
in the Folketing.. 

The Radicals, ,who had njcver pre¬ 
viously felt able to contemplate 
becoming partners with the Conserva- 
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We believe that being m shipping is a pretty challenging 
business today. Markets change and must be constantly 
reviewed; new techniques have to be examined and perfected; 
and development is a continuing process. But we like to think— 
as one of Denmark's major shipping lines—that we not orily 
move with the times but are often just that little bit ahead of 
things. 

In recent years, for example, we have set new standards in 
comfort and luxury with our passenger/car vessels. Our 
modern roll-on/roll-off ships are of advanced design. And 
new routes to meet today's requirements have been estab¬ 
lished. That's why iti June 1971 wo start DFDS Seaways-*e 
new network of drive-on/drive-off passenger and freight 
services in the Mediterranean, linking Genoa with Tunisia, 
Majorca and Spain. 

I Today DFDS provlda an oeaan of opportunitha fot 

\ both paasangars and frafght ahippara. 


Peeseii«er/C«r Servleee Roll-oii/roll>W irCaPteli^ vj 

Harwich-Esbjero'Nawcwtle-esbjarg ^ Service# - • ,/ ■' \ ' J 

Copenhagen - Oslo ‘ Fredarik$havn-0tIo Harwich-Esb^ •Mxstovw-Ea^rg ' a 

Copenhegsn-IcBtend-FaroeIslands Grirntby-Eabjerg "mjlf-twjefg* ,, 

Genoa^funls *60004-Majorca fdenoa- Ne^i^ca|l|e-fe#bjisg .v 

Alicante 'Genoa-Malaga •AiaoGenoa- *||aft8AirH 1971 In association with. < 

CanaryIslands-Madeira (Winter only) Elferman^sWilson Unt . , v m 

Frequent cargo services between'^Oenmadc arijd many European. ^^adit•rlM•an and ‘ 
South American Ports. ^ . *,“ 5 }* ^ ‘' 

AMOolatee b SubeMlerle#Moia-Une Nordana Line ' 

Gulf Container Line (In aseocUidon with furneee Withy & Co. Ltd.) 


^starts Aril 1871 in association with. < 
Ellermans Wilson Line / v m‘ 



Hfed Offiee: Sankt Annas Plads SO^ Cp^ 

: OFDS {UK) Limited v ;; ^ 

‘ freight: Mariner House, Pepys St., London 
Peeaenoer: 8 Berkeley Squafe, LondolQiVyt XWJ1 Tef 
Aim mi Hmtmirh /P»rk»sffinOum/l tndfl^liieaslltuiiin Tirh»' 
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DEN DANSKE 



If jou uvamt to do business 

withtheDanes 

oile ofour 270 branches 

will know how. 


Branches and Correspondents 
dll over Denmark. Business 
relations throughout the world 


Telegrams: 

LANDMANDSBANK/Telex: 9000 
Affiliated banks: 


Head OWce: ,12, Holmens Kanal Banqiie Scandinave en Suisse, 


OK-1092 Copenhagen K. 


Geneva 

Scandinavian Bank Ltd., London. 
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DENMARK 


tive^ xmf ds 

the EOialtost of its com^hbnts, in terms 
of votes and ^ts,;; but the strongest 
in bargadning poWer, for they had the 
sdternalive optbn "^.jof forming^ a 
QO^t^ng coaHt^n Wdi their old 
So^M DemOjpratic p^ners. Mr 
Baim^Aard became prime mixiister, 
and ^ lbo^ new government’s policies 

I the dork fft 


Gki^J^ die soldiers shoot Mmkt Vj ii 
More honomr^ in the brearib thsiii t}te 
observance Hamltt t\. iu 

It was a Dane, /V^itiw. Bering, wbb 
di^ver^ in I70p..>that Russia and 
America" are separated! Danes some¬ 
times feel that die mouth of the 
Baltic, across' which > their , idands 
sprawl, has become another UncT^of 
Bering Strait. Although the map 
clearly shows Sweden on one side and 
Germany on the other, dt is also true, 
in an important sense, that Russia and 
America meet here. As America’s 
allies since 1949, the Danes occupy a 
somewhat exposed forward sector of 
the North Atlantic defence area. The 


Russian army in east Germany lies, 
due south of Copenha^n, while 
Danish Bornholm, 100 miles fairther 
east in the Baltic, is not far north of 
the Polish coast. Buit there k usually 
less Danish anxiety about this than 
there is anxiety among the country’s 
allies about Denmark’s disinciination 
to make itself an adequate cork for 
the Baltic bottle. 

The idea of Denmark defending 
itself has been fairly low in credibility 
ever since the British bombarded 
Copenhagen and seized the Danish 
fleet in 1807. (That wasn’t Nelson. 
He had done his thing with the eye- 
patch at the 1801 Battle of the Baltic, 
ih which, as Thomas Campbell 
sonorously noted, the Danes made the 
greatest of naval powers fight hard 
for its victory.) True, the Danes 
triumphantly repelled a Prussian 
invasion in 1849. But this delusive 
success only helped to lure them into 
the disastrous return match of 1864. 
After that, they developed consider¬ 
able scepticism about a small country 
in their position being able to ^iti^ 
tain any real defensive capability. OAe 
morning in 1940 they woke to find a 
German army of occupation in their' 
midst. That experience contributed to 
Denmark’s becoming a founder mem¬ 
ber of Nato in 1949—under a Social 
Democmtic government. 




bap08 npt 

I ^eflrUtr cioalitio 48 iiii 
RadicjitU had exercised thdr moderat¬ 
ing iimisence oQ;.the Sq^ 

Danish ^vernihen^, Iw Of .r>gh^ 
teqd to be wa^id by a taU .wti^ 
may be labellea Radic^ but in 'fact 
represents, a ra^er old-fadvion^ 
nudeUc-bf-the-road cautiousness, 


the bottle ? 


St , 
iespo] 

proposals amount pnly , tO;;ii| 
urwt #igures^ thaf ' 
fu^ed;Tend the tdei “ 



];iewGeiD^hi 
the best form of naval defence^ in the 
shallow, sheltered, islgud^spatteiSed 
waters of the Bgltio mouthy now tb^t 
the fast missilewfifbig patrol bbat 'h^ 
shown itsr effectiveness in smtfe'co&k 
ditions. But in general the« propo^ids 
reflected "the decline in ohthusksm- for 


There was a natural spurt of specU- 
laltion about Denmark’s future ih the 
alliance when the elections of January, 
1968^ produced a government headed 
by a Radic^ ; for the ftadicsQs had 
originally opposed adherence to Nato, 
and had later called for a referendiimi 
on continued membership after 1969. 
But even before Riussia invaded 
Czechoslovakia it had become clear 
that the coalition led by Mr Bauns- 
gaard was not going to seek any early 
withdrawal from the alliance. NOw it 
is /the Sociail Democratic opposidon 
(which' is seen as having a fair chance 
of returning to power this year) that 
is most visibly edging away from the 
idea of imaking any significant con- 
tribudon tO allied defence. 

Last year the party proposed that 
the period of conscription should be 
cut from 12 to six months, army man¬ 
power from 11,000 tp 7,000 and the 
air force from 105 planes to 72. Some 
Danish officers, as,,well as allied ones, 
see these proposals as implying that 
the defence of Denmark would Income 


defence Which had already, during^tl^ 
1960s, brought the leductfon of 'irii& 
tary service from 16 to 12 month# juid 
of defenoe spending from 3.3 per oerit 
to less than 2.5 per cent of gn^ 
nadonal product. ' 

The government felt obliged to make 
new gestures in the same 'direcdonj 
Last - November it was announced 
that in some army units the conscripts* 
term would be cut to nine months. 
The military had been having a bad 
year, since the discovery of a. secret 
intelligence monitoring post whid^ 
had been imprudently installed in a* 
Copenhagen university building. This 
led to an outburst of student protest, 
to several journalists being charged 
with publishing official secrets, to thii 
holding of an inquiry about the intel¬ 
ligence services and to a lot of public 
mockery of the defence authorities. 
For the army, the only bright spot 
was the continuing readiness of young 
Danes to volunteer for service with 
the United Nations peace-keeping, 
force in Cyprus, where a Danish con¬ 
tingent has now served for eeven yeaa^> 
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W^'r© not Just here for the 




Enter^rim of g^lt jpiich and moment 
‘ 4, Hamlet III, i 

Heceyibetal more attractive 

Hamlet HI, » 

“ k kniis like a park, and is a factory 
for butter, eggs and pigs.” That was 
Karel Oapek’s description of Demnaik 
just b^re the second worid war. His 
words require extension rather than 
correction. Denmark still looks like a 
park. It has made an Industrial revo¬ 
lution so swiftly and tidily that many 
casual vnitors hardly notice that any¬ 
thing has changed, and come away 
convinced that it is still .a fanning 
country. But in fadt it . is now much 
more a fMtory for chemicals and con¬ 
trol mechanisms, furniture and fashions, 
diesels and detergents. It is ailso' a fac¬ 
tory for factories. 

The Danes have become able to 
ejqwrt £160 worth of manufactures 

E ' ead in a year, which is a high 
for even the most industrialised 
imtries. They have endowed the 
world with a Uug<i. proportion of iu 
marine engines, walkie-ttukies, cement¬ 
making equipment and plastic toys. 
They make and sell third generation 
computers, antibiotics, supertankers 
and prefabricated builldings. And they 
are providing other countries with com- 
plqte industi^ plants as well as hotels 
on a “tiOTikey” basis. 

There are several reasons why the 
world has been slow to take note of 
all this. Danish indust^ is very largely 
based on die processing of imported 
materials into specialised, high quality 
sophiftliqstted; pfoducts. ^ it is clesm 
and tuid iriMead of filling the 

sky with smoke and the landscape with 
rips, H lits. hummingi quietly among 


, X ... - ... ' 



green fields. Its pattern is mainly one 
of email firms. Out of some 7,000 
manufacturing firms, three-quarters 
employ less than 50 people and only 
about 100 employ more tl^ 506. And 
mudi of the output goes as components 
into products that are well known all 
over the world—often under Swedish, 
Genaan or British brand names—-with¬ 
out creating any general awaren^ 
that they contain Danish bits and 
pieoes. 

The distihctively Danish system of 
imjporting materials and fuels worth 
haU the total value of the country’s 
industisial exports, and exporting com¬ 
ponents for other countries’ end- 
products, gear for their ships and the 
like, 'has much to do with the fact that 
Denmark is essentially an archipelago. 
Overseas materials are landed right on 
tiie doorstep of Danish industry, which 
exiports a full third of its output. 
Nothing seems more natural to the 
outward-looking Dane, who is “ insu¬ 
lar ” only in the sense that to him .the 
€A>viou5 way of moving goods is to put 
them in a i^p. 

Shipbifilding is one of the few really 
old-established Iitdiistries. One of the 
famous well-preserved Viking long- 
ships was discovered near the A. P. 
Moeller group’s Odense shipyard, 
which has already built 250,000-ton 
supertankers for Esso and Texaco and 
has a capacity of over 500,000 tons. 
Burmeister and Wain—B&W to its 
many friends—is I25 years old, and its 
historic position in the heart of Copen¬ 
hagen is now a severely limiting factor. 
The Danish yards sell most of the 
tonnage they (mild to foreign owners. 
They delivered 33 ships totalling 
962,000 deadweight tons in 1970, and 
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Novo's new 9 niym 9 s factory at 
Kalundborg 

had orders on their booHa but year for 
7 million tons. 

Like shipbuilders elsewhere, they 
have, of course, faced many pr^lems. 
In 1967 Burmeister and Warn almost 
came to the point of closing down its 
yard. It was saved by a ^vemment 
offer of low interest credit, by the 
closing of the Suez canal and by a 
drastic temporary cutback that 
reduced the yard’s payroll from 3,000 
to 2,000 men. But its strength really 
lay in the diesel engines that bear its 
name. B&W sent the first ocean¬ 
going motor ship to sea in 1912 and 
long maintained an international 
primacy in marine diesels. It has 
granted licences to 32 firms outside 
Denmark, including such giants as 
Mitsui and Knipp. Its last big suc¬ 
cess was the superlaige-bore engine, 
capable of developing 45,000 horse¬ 
power. Last year it had a new break¬ 
through in slight : a giant marine diesel 
that needs no crankshaft. But by the 
end of the year it seemed to be once 
again in de^ water financially. 

Gear and tackle and trim of every 
kind, from radar Co galley fixtuies, 
come from a multitude of Danish 
makers of marine equi}]|ment. The big¬ 
gest of these, Thrige-Titan of Odense, 
Copenhagen and Aalborg, is well 
establiished as a source not only of 
winch gear and automatic tillers but 
also of centrifuges for food industries. 
This symbolises the fact that skills 
acquired in building and equipping 
ships have helped the engineering 
sector, to broaden out into other activi¬ 
ties. Of the three natural roots of 
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The Maersk FTeet 

80 modern vessels totalling 
about 3,000^000 tons d.w. 

Maersk Line 

Fast and regular world ivide 
' service. 

Maersk Tankers 

27 vessels ineludii^g tankers 
surpassing 200,OOO tons d.w. 

Maersk Bulk and 
Special Vessels 

Transport of bulk commodities, 
automobiles and refrigerated cargo. 

Contractors to offshore 
oil industry. 


Odense Steel Shipyard Ltd. 
Odense and Lindoe 

21 vessels on order, 
comprising about 

6,000,000tons d .w. 

Present building dock 
capacity up to 

500,000 tons d.w 
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A.P. Moller, 8 Kongens Nytorv, Copenhagen 
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We know how to meet them 

Copenhagen Handelabank, Denmark's largest bank, has vast expenence 
in international trade* and our countrywide network of 
branches places us within easy reach of nearly every business 
undertaking in the country. Please ask your local banker for 
^ introduction to us. 


0BENHAVNS HANDELSBANK 


( OIM \ll,\(il \ ll.WDl ISIJAXK 


always in the picture 


tuim Okr 4114)00.000 
Mmimi- Okr 5tl.OaO.DBO 
Ml. OK '-10t1 CDpwlil«M K 
TiiliihOM (01)121000 
- HANOI LMNK 
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t NordnaMi-BMk Zunch. Zurich, Swttztrtand 
Banqui NonDqua da Commarca Paiia Franca 
rtiitva olHcaa in Sae Paulo. Bran), and Singapora. 
m n Tokyo Japan 












Danish industry, one is planted firmly 
in the sea. 

The land itself has nurtured the 
other two. One of them lies in the clay, 
chalk, sand and stone that are Den¬ 
mark’s only consolation for its lack of 
metals and fuels. Porcelain and glass 
have become major export items. A 
recent development in this field is the 
joint venture undertaken by Sweden’s 
Orangesberg and a Danish glassworks, 
in which the latter’s plant at Korsoer is 
being enlarged to turn out 150 million 
square feet of window glass a year, 
much of it being exported. Gemcnt has 
been exported for almost a century, 
and is still shipped out to more than 
80 different countries. And the big 
producers like F. L. Smidth have also 
moved strongly into the production 
and export of cement-making equip¬ 
ment. Two-fifths of the world’s cement 
is now made by Danish equipment. 

Denmark’s farms have provided the 
third of its industry’s natural points of 
departure. Farm machinery and equip¬ 
ment, food processing and packaging 
are sectors in Which the advance has 
been made from meeting the needs of 
the country’s own agriculture to a 
sizeable export business. Temperature 
control equipment, centrifuges and 
dryers are now produced not only to 
handle the farmers’ output but to serve 
mahy other purposes. And the Danes’ 
impressive achievements in pharma¬ 
ceuticals also owe much to the farms, 
and more precisely to the slaughter¬ 
houses thkt have provided organic raw 
materials for some of the medical and 
industrial preparations that noW rank 
high among the country’s exports. In 
recent years Denmark has dominated 
international trade in both insulin and 
enzymes. Exports of enzymes alone 
reaped £22 . million in 1969. 

No account of industries based on 
the produce of this barley<-growing 


land would be complete without some 
mention of beer—which, indeed, 
would probably be the first thing to 
come to a Dane’s mind. Beer looms 
larger in the country’s folkbre than 
bacon or butter, for which the 
average Dane has . only recently 
acquired a taste, whereas traces of a 
beer-like drink were found at Egtved 
in the coffin of a girl who died 3,000 
years . ago. Nowadays the Danes 
annually export £15 milKon worth of 
beer, aquavit, cherry Kqueur and 
similar oonsolatkms. 

In the past few months beer has 
been particularly big news in Denmark 
because of two developments. One was 
the great can controversy. The brewers 
had long been using cans for export 
but selling beer in Denmark only in 
returnable 'bottles. Last year Coca-Cola 
and Pepsi invaded the country with 
cans and no-deposit bottles, and one of 
the smaller Danish brewers, Faxe, 
launched canned beer with much 
initial success. The bigger firms had 
begun to follow suit when a storm of 
conservationist protest broke at the 
prospect of tidy Denmark being, littered 
with cans and bottles, and the parties 
in the coalition government found a 
new source of disunity over the ques¬ 
tion of imposing a ban. 

The other big 1970 beer story was 
the merger of Carlsbeig and^ Juboig, 
which together brew five-&l^/^ 
Denmark’s beer—^and whic^,. ft 

emeiged, bad dedd^ fo geti^imamed 
after cohabiting ev^'itpce is^^'Under 
a secret 

roeiger crea^ ^ cdi4iBtry*S(;^ft^^ 
industnai 

airi an tuS^o^ # 

£lOb mitlidh.. Evideniry the brewers 
w^re concerned to strengthen ttieir 
comoetitiye jp^'on ^ ip 
markets. Aha how the new Carls¬ 
beig partnership with Watneys, as well 


as Tuboxg^s receht Knk 'WitK 
may serve to impress British dnfiktlrs 
with the Danes’ detentiination to retiaih 
their mtemational leadership in 
in the teeth of Skol, Carling, Harp afid 
their other rivals. ' 

It is when one gets farther aw^iy 
from natural origins that th^ Daner 
industrial achievement seems moit 
remarkable. How and why have they 
become leading producers of hearing 
aids ? (Unkind thought: is it because 
even Danes find it to catch what 
other Dan^ are saying ?) What about 
their export of £15 million worth of 
electrically heated hair curlers in one 
year ? What are they doing building 
coffee-powder plants in Bradl, ai^ 
helping to equip the Apdla flight Con¬ 
trollers, and developing methods bf 
making paper without water? V: '' 
Down-to-earth Danes find it all quite 
easy to understand and are ready with 
explanations. Between the 19308 arid 
the 1P50S industry was protected by 
import restrictions—a deviation from 
the country’s free trade traditions^ 
and developed mainly on the basis of 
supplying ffie smalt' domestiO ‘markdt. 
When the protective terriers were diS^ 
carded, industry was forced to foCUs 
its efforts on areas where it ^uld mot 
only beat off foreign competitors V/iki 
invaded the Darvi^ martet but also 
acquire markets abroad, • The Danes 
lacked raw materiak but 
skills acquired in food pfoeessing, 
marine engineering and traditionat 
crafts, and soHdly based oh high stands 
ards of technical educadon. The Dane 
who left’the land came to town not as 
an illiterate peasant but Mdfh tha^bobk 
learning imparted by thb famous fotk 
high schools and the c 3 q)ericfnctil^^ 
acquired through the co^opieitaftive* 
system; of handling machinery abdf 
maintaining strict standards of quality 
control. ' 






XX 


The Panes went all out to' the 
pm whkh ibeir mbre . massively 
uiOustrialist^ competitors had left 
uidiUe<^.,4lmtead ^oc to match 

othei>* production, 

ttey 9)iib;.the world market 

t^tb'dnei^ to meet all 

kinds speii^I requirements. They 

g t pa^ emphasis on precisian 

bli^menis and other products appro- 
inkm to their well-earned repuwoin 
^ quafity and reliability. Briiel 
and Kja^ have become world leaders 
in' acoustic measuring instruments^ 
Stomo in mobile telecommunications 
^uipment (its two-way radio has been 
supplied to the London police, among 
many other customers). The textile and 
do^ng industry, which was widely 
regard^ as doomed when its domestic 
market was stripped of protection, 
instead came out swinging strongly 
with a stream of new designs. Last year 
its su^ss was enshrined in the new 
Scandinavian Fashion Centre, a seven- 
stprey spectacular in the heart of 
Copenhagen with 100,000 square feet 
of display space. 

The new Vikings have spread out 
across the world, as salesmen of know¬ 
how as well as goods, as builders of 
hotels in Africa, of bridges in Latin 
America, factories in the Middle East, 
and of course breweries all over the 
place. Pride of place in this respect 
goes to the East Asiatic Company—a 
startling exception to the general rule 
about the smidl scale of Danish enter- 

E rises. Founded 74 years ago on the 
asis of teak concessions in Inland, it 
still runs plantations in south-east Asia 
and is still big in Gripping, carrying 
1 million tons of dry ca^o a year. (Half 
of its fleet has been assigned to the new 
joint operation with Swedish and 
Norwegian shipping companies known 
^ Scamervice, whi^ provides two sail¬ 
ings a week each way between Europe 
and the Far East.) But it has diversified 
into pinned ,meat and pharmaceuticals, 
plastics and freeze diying, synthetic 
nhres and data pn>ce8sing. 

East Asiaitic now employs 35,000 
people in five continents and has an 
annual turnover of nearly £500 mil¬ 
lion. It prodt^ pulp on Vancouver 
Island, road signs in Japan and frank? 
furtera in Natal. It manifests itself 
through its Plumrose food prcxluets, 
through the West Indian Cwmany^, tht' 
Old East African Trading Compknyi 
and the United Bakic Corporation'; 
through Dwfoods in America, Dumex 
in Malaysia, Briscoe in West Africa^ 
BuUi Sabroe in. Braril and Robal 
Tpctiltt in Melbourne. It trains 
printers in Singapore, makes candles 
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9ili[uip4; 

iibp^\an^i pcpular Dtinevlahd-«yM 
inst^lribh known as Le^Iwd. 

E^dtintly much of Panisb i^fhutry 
tivm da^imisty. If you are the fimt 
to jSU an mternational vacuum—in 
heat^^ curlers, enzymes or any other 
sp^ialised held—you may make a 
qtiick kilUng, but other people will 
follow your lead, and they will 
probably be bigger than you, so you 
must try to keep one jump' ah^. 
Happily for the Danes, th^ have a 
strong inventive and innovative streak, 
and it has shown no sim of weakening 
sinc^ the days when raumeister and 
Wain pioneered marine diesels and 
Tuborg beer bottling. 

In a free association test, the 
average Dane would answer the word 
“ inventor ” by saying “ Karl 
Kroeyer.’’ Mr Kroeyer, who now heads 
an institute at Aarhus, is the man to 
go to if you want to raise a sunken 
ship (he will fill it with tiny plastic 
balls) or give a road a non-skid surface 
(he will lay down a glassy material 
called Synopal). He led the team that 
developed the Tasselt method of 
making paper without any need for 
water, and he is now trying to make 
rich foods less lethal. He is quite 
a phenomenon, but he is not unique. 
Denmark’s other bright spirits include 
Mr Piet Hein, mathematician, 
architect, writer of the humorously 
philosophical verses (usually in English) 
which he has christened “ grooks,” and 
inventor of the “ super ellipse,” which 
has been .described as the missing link 
between the circle and the rectangle 
and has shown its functional value in 
applications ranging from road junc¬ 
tions to restaurant tables. 

Yet, despite all the pressure for 
innovation, the Danes cannot be 
accused of arbitrarily discarding all 
that is good in their traditions. The 
highly successful furniture industry, 
whose exports run around £25 million 
a year, is based on traditional crafts¬ 
manship as well as on the radical 
advances made by designers from 
Kaare KKnt to Arne Jacobsen. Bing 
and Groendahl have seen such firmly 
conservative spcciajities as their Christ¬ 
mas plates develop over 75 years into 
notorious collector’s items. And now 
Danfoods is actually selling in the 
United States the pastries which, 
though the Danes^^l them Viennese, 
are one-word “ DanuSi ” in every 
American luncheonette or drug store. 

A Danish firm that sets out to sell this 
all-American item to the Americans 
may be regarded as not merely sustain¬ 
ing a tradition but embroidering.it. 


Kart Kroeyw qn a gtassy road to safaty 


in Germany, assembles buses in Accra, 
mills coffee in Brazil and Colombia, 
and builds ships back home on Lolland 
island. 

But, until the Carisber^-Tuborg 
merger, the biggest purely industrial 
employer in Denma^ was Danfoss, 
with a payroll approaching 8,000. Its 
success story was entirely typical of 
the Danish transformation. Danfoss 
has plants in America, Germany, 
India, Japan and other countries, but 
its main works are still on the little 
island of Als alongside the farm where 
its founder, Mr Mads Clausen, began 
to make refrigerator components in the 
1930s. Danfoss is now a big name in 
temperature control equipment, com¬ 
pressors and steering units; but it has 
always concentrated on exporting com¬ 
ponents rather than refrigerators or 
other complete products, and this 
policy has paid off handsomely. A 
similar loyalty to a rural origin has 
been shown by the makers of the Lego 
toy building sets in plastic, which have 
become to ‘many children of today 
what Meccano was to an earlier 
generation. Lego burst out upon the 
world from the small Jutland town of 
Billund, and although it now has 

E lants in America and elsewhere its 
Danish operations are still based on 
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RL.SMIDTH&CO. f ^ 

One of the Wortd’s leading suppliers 
of complete plants, equipment and know-how 
for the cement industry and allied industries 

Through its International set-up with individual organizations in Denmark, Qreat 
Britsin, France, Italy, Germany, Spain. U.S.A.. Mexico, Brazil. India and Japan. 
F. L. SMIDTH offer to the cement industry and allied industries in any part pf^' 
the world: Consultative a^elaftee in pieiiminary investigations; feasibliity atu- 
dies and tentative layouts; building of new works; extension of existing plant#; 
supply, Installation and starling-up bf machinery; advice on operation and main-, 
tenanoe of FLS-equipment 


IIS 


F.L SMIimi« ca A/s I >>.1;; SMIDTH & CO. LTD. 


77, VIgerslev Alie,*OK-2500 Copenhagen Vafby, 
Denmark. Telegrams & Cabtee: Foiasmidth. 
Telex: 2440 Folasmidth. 


17, £!ansdowne Road, Croydon CRg2JT. GfMI'BrMIh.^ 
Tefegramt & Cables: Folasmidth Croydon.^ 

Telex 294021 
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Axel's Castle 

Come, give me a taste of your 
quality Hamlet 11 , ii 

The Danes ^ buying British pigs. 
For 8o years thtsy have been perfecting 
the ‘long lean big-hammed Danish 
Landrace breiedi to the point where 
they were slauratering 12 million vir¬ 
tually iddaticiu animals cve^ year. 
There was no doubt in the . Danish 
imnd that this was the perfect bacpn 
pig—until, just recently, the professors 
who are Denmark's top pig men 
became worried about signs of 
diminishing resistance to disease/The 
thing needed to restore the Landrace 
to robust health,^ they now think, is a 
touch of Large White. 

The idea of blending in a bit of this 
Yorkshire breed is not in fact at all 
blasphemous ; for the La^ White 
made one of the major contsibutibns to 
the original development of the Land- 
race, so it’s all in the family. D^nes have 
been shocked by the news much 
than they were in 1965, when a pig 
glut filled the fieezers smd carcaam 
were even burnt; the church 
collected a milKon kroner to buy potk 
and bacon^for distribution in hungrier 
lands —md the ships bearing these 
gifts had scarcely left Cop^diagen 
before the Danish consumer founfd him-^ 
self paying higher prices for pork and 
bacon. Farm economics are no more 
intelligible to the plain man in Den¬ 
mark Aan anywhere else. 

When the typical Dsme was himself 
a farmer, things were simpler! At the 
turn of the century, the Liberal 
(VenstreJ farmers’ party dominated 
the political scene. As late as the 1950s 
the farmers not only produced the bulk 
pf the country’s exports, but did it 
without the aid of a support 
programme or subsidies. Much has 
now changed. At the start of the post¬ 
war periM , ooppooo farms proved 
work for a quarter of the population, 
including 300,060 hired workers. Now 
there are Jess than * r^OjPoo holding, 
and the 9 per cent of the population 
that works them (in terms of the labour 
force, it is more like 7 per cent) con¬ 
sists almost entirely of owners and their 
families. 

' Today the typiryl farmer presents/a v 
sight that arouses both admiratro^Wia 
pity. His pipduotivity still, rising. He 
and his f^ows produce enoj^h food 
for three Denmarks. He is admirabiy 
organised, through a network of 
po-operatives, to maintain high stan- 
darcb of. quality.. He and bis wife and 


children do all the manifold work of 
a mixed farm and operate a lot- Pf 
complex machinery (they probably use 
two tractors). But the average farmer 
is 50 years old ; the young men are 
still streaming away, and the older ones 
are restraint from following them 
largely by the fact that they are deep 
in debt 

jApithougb support prices, subsidies 
and taa exemptions now benefit 
agricuhurelto the tune of £100 million 
a year, thd typical farmer has not yet 
paid off all he owes for his sophisticated 
apparatus ; and although there is a 
visible shift toward specialisation, the 
typical farmer»;)cannot face the capital 
costs of converting his mixed farm to 
a spraalist one. He might fare better 
if he could enlarge his holding ; but 
the law has restricted the merging of 
farms (the typical size is between 25 
and 75 acres) in order to preserve the 
small family farm for its social value 
—though the law does not help the 
farmer by restrictiilig speculation in 
land prices (between 1957 and 1964 
speculation was curbed, but by the end 
of thbr mj^ land values were four 
times wh^ had been at the start). 

It may ^ torn# consolation for the 
ffumer does not have to con¬ 

template the ruins of abandoned farm- 
hou^ all around hihi. Most former 
farmhotiSes are now city folks’ country 
retreats, or house employees of the 
many new factoritt established in rural 
areas, or have been turned into small 
factories themselves. But this does not 
relieve the fanner qf his sense of 
approaching ^extinction, tn rnany 
farming families, the father, has-already 



Plutnrosa can can^-^^most caythUig . 


got himself a job in some other local 
activity, helping out on the farm at 
weekends but leaving it to the mother! 
and children during the week. 

Let nobody ^tbiqk that the^ farmer is 

going 

centre' of Cop^nhai^efr I6bin8‘'the Axel- 
borg—^Axel’s Castle—^which is asso¬ 
ciated n^t With Mt Bdmunc^ Wilson’s 
study or ipmamk: liter^ure,"but with 
the city’s founder, tiie militant i2th-^‘ 
century Bishop Axel or Absalpn. Today 
the Axelboig; is the. stronghold of the 
agricultural org^aihisarions.^ The 
particular strength of these bodies is 
that they originated not as mere 
defensive lobbies, but ^as dynamic 
factors in the upsurge of farmers’ 
co-operative action that began in the 
1880S. 

When Danish farmers first sought 
state help they were not asking for 
subsidies or protection but only for 
legal backing for the high standards of 
quality control they were seeking to 
establish. For many years they sus¬ 
tained the state, rather than the other 
way round. Their influence has 
diminished with their numbers, but 
even today, while the Liberal party is 
still their main political instrument, the 
other parties solicit their vo^es and the 
Radicals and Social Democrats get a 
good many of them. 

The British egg market was their 
first big postwar loss. The subsidised 
British battery hen routed them in the 
1950s. (Battery production is forbidden 
in Denmark.) Then the evolution of 
the common market not only cut down 
their food sales to Germany but inten¬ 
sified competition for the British 
market. From 1958 on they obtained 
price supports in their own domestic 
ma^rket that, enabled them to maintain 
exports even when prices in the export 
markets were, too low to bring the 
farmer any profit. In' 1961 a formidably 
efficient farmers’ strike won them— 
after less than a week’s milk output 
had been poured down drains—an 
extensive system of subsidies and ta.\ 
rebates. 

Three-quarters of Denmark is 
fanned. Nine^tenths of the yield from 
the fields goes to feed livestock. The 
pig, raised on barley and skim milk, 
is king, accounting for nearly half the 
value of all livestock production, while 
•d^ry oRjttlR ac^unt fervneRr.ly a third 
■and fat sfock^for 15 tijt ^o^lier cent. 
Out, although th^ pig ,p^ti^tion of 
around 8 million the 

3 millioh catrtU,‘ • tVk usually 

granted a life of only six months.) Two-, 
thirds of all farm produce is exported] 
Tworfifths.of.the exports go to Britain, 
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mki the bilocm and 
butter } a quarter to the common 
market, where Germany and Italy take 
most of the meat and 'live catde; a 
tenth to the United States, which is 
now the main market for canned ham. 

In recent years, despite improved 
performance in canned foods, cheese, 
beef and veal, and good returns from 
the British bacon market (which the 
Danes could not fully exploit in 
1969-70, because many ^farmers had 
abandoned the labour-intensive business 
of rearing bacon pigs), the collapse of 
the egg trade and the downward 
pressure on butter—^which is now 
being exported ait a loss—have had 
depressing efFeots on the farming 
scene. And now the Britisfh bacon pro¬ 
ducers, who last year supplied only 37 
per cent of the British nvarket, are 
driving for 51 per cent—^with the help 
of over £20 million a year in subridies 
from the bacon curing stabilisation 
scheme. The Danes, who last year were 
allocated 47 per cent of* this biggest of 
ail bacon markets, fear that they will 
not be able to keep their prices com¬ 
petitive with those of the ‘heavily subsi- 


DSNliaRK 

dised British prpducj?r& . sur-, 
prisingly, some Dani^ firmers a\^ 
entry into the conunon market ds if it 
were a,crossing, over Jprd^ into d)e 
promised land. , r 
On one calculation, EEC rneml^ 
ship could bring Denmark's fanners an 
additional annual income of arounjd 
£150 million. But these gains might 
well be halved by the impact of higher 
costs and lower subsidies. Mor^ver, 
the national planning committee’s 
projections about the continuing flight 
from the land suggest that by ^ end 
of this decade there may be only about 
40,000 farms and that the work force 
will be similarly reduced by twp-thirds. 
The committee has given warning that, 
unless a gigantic new investment in 
labour-saving equipment were made 
(and there is no sign of the sums 
required being forthcoming), Denmark 
might then be able to handle only 
two-thirds of its present stock of pigs 
and one-third of the dairy cattle. EEC 
membership should have a moderating 
effect on the predicted decline, but 
could not be expected to sustain 
activity at its present levels. 


Beyond the glottal stop 


What do you read, my Lord ? 

Words, words, words Hamlet II, it 

Thomas Nashe wrote in 1596 : “ I 
would count it the greatest punishment 
to be bound to studie the Danish 
tongue, which is able to make any 
Englishman have the mumpes in his 
mouth that shall but plunge through 
one full point of it.” The Swedes are 
still apt to say that it is not a language 
but an infection of the throat. Glottal 
stop and all, spoken Danish is an 
almost impenetrable barrier; but 
fortunately there is nothing very 
mysterious about the written language. 

Equally fortunately, the Danes 
themselves are pretty competent lin¬ 
guists. While Engli^ is now their 
commonest foreign language, enough 
of them watch television burned from 
Swedish and German stations to 
induce the newspapers to publish 
details of those programmes. But of 
course it is the Danish programmes 
that most Danes watch. In 16 years, 
viewing has reached the point at which 
one licence (costing £15 ^ year) is held 
for every four Danes. 

This has not preyented' the Danes 
from continuing to read an impressive 
number of books and to publish an 
even more impressive number. More 


than a decade has passed since Sir 
Alan Herbert held up “ small but 
civilised Denmark ” as an example 
tiiat sluggish Britain should follow in 
giving authors a fairer deal. Danish 
public libraries, which make some 
37 million loans a year, annually pay 
out about £225,000 to Danish 
authors ; the rate amounts to around 
£1 for every 14 copies stocked. 

Where Denmark is really a world 
leader is in publishing. You might not 
expect this in a countty that massively 
imports books in English and other 
major languages, and whose publishers 
cannot exploiit any sujbstantial foreign 
market for books in Danish. Tet there 
are 75 publishing houses in Denihai^, 
and ^eir output has reached 5,000 
titles a year, half of these; being first 
editions. Two-thirds of the books pub¬ 
lished are not translations but original 
works in Banish. Measured ih t^rms of 
the ratio of titles issued to population, 
Denmark’s one per I,000 inhabitants 
is a higher level than tliat any other 
country, large or smsdl-^-with the 
solitary exception of Icellund, which, 
as well as its uO^ue Gemination of 
a very small but h^ly li^mte p(4>ula- 
tion with a distinctive language, hap¬ 
pens to have experienced strong Danish 
influences over many centuries. 


, 

. Danish press, , 

catchta the. 

leadmg the morning 
after 222 yean^ and , ^ 

taoioia dJ and tne mote serious 

Berlingske ] -'FWs ^ greaq!^ 

accounts for nearly a quarter iof, all 

daily circulation in Deniriatk. JlUt tbi 
pattern of the press as whole is less 
marked by cither. .oontinMityr or 
concentration. . ' 



Historically, Denmark was cevettii 
by a dazzling mosaic of small inde^ 
pendent dailief; in 1936 it still boasted 
125. Any self^specting t<3wh used to 
have foui) linked rCspi^ively to > tha 
Conservative, Liberal, Radical and 
Social Democratic parties. Now the 
total has been halved, and in most 
of the smaller towns only. one iiaS 
survived, usually the ^Liberal one.>'^t 
even today the four big rnewspaper 
groups—which are still broadly iden¬ 
tified with the same political. parties 
—control only half of the daily cir¬ 
culation, the rest being shared by 40 
papers owned by families or small local 
companies. 


It is clear that Danes do not neces¬ 
sarily vote for the parties supported 
by the papers they read. If they didj 
the Social Democrats would not be 
the largest party. In any case, the 
major dailies do not toe party lines 
at all strictly nowadays. This is true 
both of the Conservative Berlingske 
and Radical Politiken and of their 


respective tabloid associates, BT and 
Ekstrabladet. These two afternoon tab¬ 


loids, which now account for a fifth 
of the total circulation of the dally 
press, havo provided its latest' success 
story. Yet their sab^>ai« 
little larger than thOM of^ th^r 
papers. Ahd their ;popular 
vyhile^li depends on giirlfe 
ihuch as that of theii: .^ 

British 0untcrparts, hjWf' 
such a deep descent Ihti 




jourhaltsCkS'' 
headline, suii^ides, 




causes or acdld( 3 i(t Tb^ 

are less wildly u|ireUabi|.,>faiab.'they'-a)^. 

in inost cdoi^ri^; 

so high ih the sui^e 'tabjfei^ wW yn^ 
might think it wks popUlaiilMi 1^ 
gloomy princes fond 
quietus with a bare bodluh.; - 1, 
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The repeal of the porn laws . 


JBe tbou M as ice, as pure as 

snow, thou shak; not escape calumny 
" Hamlet III, i 
ThdrC is job^W cither good or bad, 
but thfaUrftog maKcs it so Hamlet II, ii 

No more good natured people than the 
Danes can be found. But they have 
atqiMred an undmtandable tetchiness 
about the fact that their country is 
most often mentioned in the worid 
press in connection with sex and smut. 
Of course, the Scandinavians in 
general have long borne this cross. The 
world has needed to find something 
wrong with such intolerably tranquil, 
tidy and respectable communities, and 
it has been delighted to be able to 
accuse them m being shockingly 
permissive about sex. Now Denmark 
has gained even more notoriety than 
Sweden, by dint of its legalising of 
pornography. 

To understand what the Danes have 
really been up to, one might do well 
to start from the fact that the out¬ 
standing hgure in their controversial 
initiative tes been a deeply religious 
and widely respected 70-year-old ex¬ 
judge and Conservative party leader. 
Mr Knud Thestrup, the present 
minister of justice, personifies a tradi¬ 
tion not of innate depravity but of 
sturdy common sense. In a country 
where the most eye-catching indul¬ 
gences of both sexes are food, drink, 
cigars and the innocent delights of the 


Tivoli gardens, where the democrati¬ 
cally organised Lutheran church 
reflects changes in public opinion quite 
quickly, and where outdated taboos 
are vulnerable to gentle mockery, it is 
not too difficult to keep the laws 
abreast of reality. Denmark legalised 
adult homosexuality, for example, as 
long ago as 1931. But although Copen¬ 
hagen has attracted a fair number of 
American and other hippie types, it is 
no Mecca of permissiveness. Mr 
Thestrup says there will be no legalising 
of manjuana while he is in office. 
About half the applications for legal 
abortions arc rejected, and the unsuc¬ 
cessful applicant cannot, as in Britain, 
seek out other doctors in hope of a 
more favourable response. 

In 1964, after the Danish courts had 
rejected Obscenity charges brought 
against that 18th-century tedside book, 
“ Fanny Hill,'* the advisory committee 
on criminal law undertook a lengthy 
study which led it to recommend 
repeal of the widely flouted ban on 
written pornography. In 1967 the 
Folketing duly amended the law by a 
vote of 159 to 13. As the reformers had 
forecast, the trade soon fell off. Once 
the stuff was legal, customers didn’t get 
quite the same kick out of it, and the 
publishers no longer got free publicity 
from court proceedings. 

When pictorial pornography was 
legalised in 1969 the results were much 
the same as regards the domestic 



market. But the Danish producers, ^ho 
promptly staged a widely publicised 

sex fair,*’ looked hopefully to the 
export markets where their wares faced 
no language barrier and still retained 
the glamour of illegality. At least for 
the time being, their hopes proved well 
founded: In terms of -the country’s 
balance of payments, a classic formula 
was apparently operating. Domestic 
consumption was being curbed while 
exports boomed and a new tourist 
attraction appeared. But, although 
estimates of the scale of the trade are 
wildly varied, export sales now seem to 
be falling off again. A second “ trade 
fair ” held last year in Odense was 
something of a flop. 

The repeal of the pornography laws 
has not completely eliminated 
voyeurism among the Danes them¬ 
selves. Some Copenhagen newspapers 
carry advertisements for kinky night 
club shows in Danish. But these shows 
have depended heavily on foreign 
visitors, whose attendance has already 
fallen sharply. And most Danes, while 
very happy to welcome every other 
kind of tourist, will be glad to see the 
last of the kind who have been coining 
to Copenhagen in search of devious 
delights—and have usually* left with a 
deep sense of disappointment. The out¬ 
ward scene in the Danisli capital 
remains less sleazy than that of Lon¬ 
don, Hamburg or New York. The 
public display of pornography is still 
forbidden (as is salesmanship through 
the mails) and the bold sign “ Porno " 
may hang over a shop front as subdued 
as that of a scholarly bookshop in 
Bloomsbury. Nor is there any evidence 
that the relaxation of the law has 
measurably affected the average 
Dane’s way of life. 

The fact that sex crime statistics 
have fallen since 1967 is not being 
adduced as proof of the beneficial 
effects of the legal changes, for the fall 
may be explained by other factors. But 
majority opinion still evidently 
approves tlie changes ; in Danish 
eyes, a law that doesn’t work is better 
scrapped. Of course there are people 
in Denmark, as elsewhere, who feel 
that moral standards are fast crumbling 
nowadays, and last year some of them 
founded a new Christian People's party 
for the defence of outraged decency. 
But the backlash has been a small one, 
as these things go.^or most Danes the 
only really disturbing aspect of the 
whole business has been the outside 
world’s lip-smacking tendency to label 
Denmark as the latest successor to Paris 
and Port Said in the “ filthy 
pictures ” game. 
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Upltoag, yet there is 
meth^iulti Hamlet II, ii 

Vsay Ue*a^;iirlk^ Hamlet III, u 

The Danes^ imperial history is a wild 
and woncterfql one. Who. else can 
boast 0f ^havii^ conquered both 
England „ :and Estonia, of halving 
establish^ colonies in Ireland, India, 
West Africa and the Caribbean, and 
of having moved a pope to order the 
inclusion in the litany of such a prayer 
as : “ From the fury of the Dane, Good 
Lord, deliver us”? But aSnce 19x7, 
when the JDsinish West Indies were 
sold for fig million, to become the 
American Viivins, there has been no 
more Danish dominion over palm and 
pine. Only the treeless tracts of 
Greenland and the Faroes remain as 
vestiges of the days when Denmark 
dominated a Scandinavian empire that 
embraced Norway, Sweden and Ice¬ 
land. These islands, however, are 
enough to suld some expensive com¬ 
plications/to the^simpler, homogeneous 
patterns of Denipark itself. 

It is from the Faroe islands that 
the loudest opposition to the idea of 
EEC membership has come. The 
Faroese, who have been self-governing 
since 1948, have voiced through their 
"elected . Lagting not only objections to 
incorporation' sh the coihmon market 
but also demands that they should be 
allowed to withdraw from Nato. As 
their ‘defence and foreign relations are 
still Denmark’s responsibility, this 
would amount to virtual secession. 

Indignation at having to toe any 
line drawn in Copenhagen is the com¬ 
mon cdn of i^litics in the tiny 




Faroese capital of Tor9havn. And just 
before elecriPm to the Lagting li^re 
" heW November, the a EEC 'issue 
c^tatlised in Faroese‘mihm when ^e 
Six decided that all the comihunit/s 
coastal waters should be opened to all 
its fishermen. The far-left Republican 
party, which had excelled all others 
in denouncing the EEC, gained ground 
—although its gains were at the 
expense of the right-wing opposition, 
'while the ruKjng socialist and centrist 
coi^tion retain^ its' slender majority. 

Fish and fish products make up 
99 per cent of the islands’ exports, 
and the 40,000 islanders are aghast 
at the idea of their now sacred 12 mild 
limit being breached by the fishermen 
of an enlarged European community. 
Yet they also depend on economic 
support from Denmark (their own 
trade gap amounts to £3 million^^a 
year), and, increasingly, their own 
catches come not only from home 
waters but also from a wider North 
Atlantic area extending as far as 
Newfoundland. In the past they have 
neared the brink of secession only to 
draw back, and it is hard to tell 
whether they would really seek to 
break away if Denmark joined the 
common market, or whether their 
latest restiveness is just a new mani¬ 
festation of national feeUng among a 
remote community that clings tena¬ 
ciously to its own distinctive language 
and identity. 

Separatism has no present appeal 
for the Greenlanders, although in ^eir 
mixed community the Eskimo elements 
are ethnically predominant over the 
Danish. Like the Faroes, Greenland 



two memtem df the 
"pRrhamehl f dje Fa ^ 

seems eiii|r^ hSsirt, 

: (ih ,19^3) panuSK province. Buti 4 t 
is > provinpewidi? a c^ertnee; 
serfsiS) it is & wha£^ diat hsd 
a Jonah. It now receives 

developxidient aid at a rate of £35 ^^ 
lior^ a year*. This represents £7 a 
Irotti e^ inhidritant of pedritark', 
£700 per inhabitant df '^heenlana X 
for although Qmnland # 

populadcm expldnon (widi ar) anmlail 
iiatur^ increase of 4 per cent, half 
its Jnh^taiits are "chilmn under 

r3), its population is only now 
approaching .jfO,000. ^ 

The Danes regard this heavy expen¬ 
diture is imavoidable because climadc 
as well as human chfuige has eclipsed 
the old self-sufficient S^-hunting way 
of life in Greenland, and there is no 
alternative to the equipping and train¬ 
ing of its people for entirely new ways 
of supporting themselves. Among 
other things, this will necessitate the 
concentration around the capital, 
Godthaab, and three other all-year 
ports, of most of a population w’Mch 
has been living all along the huge ice- 
capped island’s south-western coasts, 
scattered throughout a habitable area 
that is four times the size of Denmark. 
(Greenland as a whole is 50 times 
Denmark’s size.) 

Sheep farming., has taken hold in 
the extreme south. More than 20 com¬ 
panies, including Shell and several 
Canadian groups, are looking for 
m>inerals in Greenland or oil and gas 
off its coasts ; while the mining of 
cryolite has now ceased, uranium, iron, 
coal, lead and zinc have been found. 
A notable contribution to the economy 
has been made by the American air 
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bases at Soendie Stroemfjdrd and these waters t^ some of the'st^ira 
Thule; and the Royal Greenland out of an issue that had disturb^ 
Trading Department hopes it has. relations between. Copen^i|gen and 
found a new export commodity Godthaab. The *.(i^ecmd OGreenlam 
impolluted glacier ic^ "c^I^Od ftontv i^pvpeiiit touiidl,ttitented^'-|t^i^ % 
newly calved bergs^^a^ palatably '. ra^taofe of tbe wtpt^tati^ m 


periods of thousands^! yeai^! - - 

But ^ new mainstay has to be 
fishing, which now proyicles five-Mt^^ 
of the i^ion mue of 
annual Th^^ Cr^enlaikl<i^ 

have already been hdpad'to 'make 
thef revolutionary change from kayak 
and spear to motor boat and net. Their 
annual catch hins to ,30/^00'tofijl 
year, including some 5,000 ^ns of deep" 
water shrimp. Tins, howcm, is only 
a small fraction of the total yield of 
the waters west of Greenland, and to 
get a larger share of it they must be 
provided with, and trained to handle, 
the bigger vessels that enable other 
fishing fleets to work the Davis Strait 
throughout the year. 

The international. compromise 
reached last June on salmon fishing in 


fleets. Tift Gf^hUtiders wm 
concerned not only about ti^'threat 
to il^r own ii^ore salmoi^x^ twk 
<ku6 ibout the 

idthejFj ])eopk!!r tic^ on ww gj^emot^ 
and^jM^s. Hiey adced^e numter foi^ 
Greenland, Mr A. G to 

a^e their case ih the Inteniiktional 
l^oimms|k>n for north-west A^anfSc 
flsheriei: But Mr Normann is 
maik’s mimster for ^fisheries tcf^ ‘ 
he was also under pressure froiri the 
Bomholmers and other Danish deep 
sea fishing interests. The Greenlanders, 
like the more loudly indignant British 
and Canadians, must now wait tb see 
how they will fare under the new 
compromise formula, which will at 
least limit the Danish and Faroese 
catch to the 1969 level. 




The fretful porpentine 


The time is out of joint Hamlet /, v 
An antic disposition Hamlet I, v 

By the end of this year Denmark 
hopes to be able to adhere to the 
European Economic Community. Of 
the four present applicant countries, it 
is the most straightforward in its 
approach. Its minister for economic 
and market affairs, Mr Nyboc Ander-, 
sen, has laid it on the line that Den¬ 
mark is prepared to accept' the three 
European treaties and the comihunity’s 
subsequent decisions, plans for jfurthcr 
development and political aims. Hav¬ 
ing been particularly hard hit by the 
economic division of Europe, it .would 
like tb do without a transitional period 
altogether. Recognising, however, that 
Britain and the other applicants must 
have one, it wants the ^riod. to be as 
short as possible, to be the same for all 
new members and in any case to be 
no longer for agriculture than for 
manufactureH ~90 tb^t pj^^slv furm' 
products can start to obtain jcommon 
maricet prices with^th^ feast possible 
delay.: 

Some critics have accused Mr Nyboc 
Andersen of surrendering all his bar¬ 
gaining c^jwnters in advance. But k, 
would hardly be postible at this stw 
to dissemble Denmark’s eas^ess 
entry. For years it hasrjSeaamd^^il^ 
anxious to jom theEEG together with 
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as a j^int springboard for entry into j 
the wider European maiket that has | 
been the country’s constant objective. | 
The Nordic Council's five member \ 
states (which include Iceland) plan | 
to reinforce their existing co-operative ’ 
arrangements this year, nowly 
setting up a joint council of ministexs; : 
but what ^JJjpcs now seek, above . 

c](pto OQhiact between these 
statM’ ndj^tiators in Brussels. i 

A decade ago, they saw a larger . 
EEC as the remedy for their ^d^ul | 
necessity to choose between tbe.Biitiib. l 
^nd the German ^rkets. 
because of their mpid 


Britain. At times it has even toyed, ^nd the German ^rkets. ^ 

with the idea of joining without wait- becau^ of their topid 

ing for Britain, though talk of that. in a cbiMxt of dosiwr \ 

kind is now noticeably lacking. At integration, they may “fee \f!^bc 

the beginning of last year, admittedly, impaled on the -thn^ a; 

the Danes were still actively pushing trilemma. Britain and Germany are j 

the “Nordek” plan for a closer still important, tp them; but Sweden j 

economic' union between the Scandi- is now the largest (and Norway the. 

navian countries and Finland. It was second largest) market for tfiO 

the 'Finns who backed out of the factures that already make"1^\two- 

Nordek project; and their withdrawal thirds of their* exnotts. 

even set off some Danish talk of a to take an eagerly pod^ve attitqde. 

smaller ** Scandek ” embracing Den- toward EEC niembersl^' depm-' 

mark, Norway and Sweden. ded very largely on their con^ence^ 


)rdek project; and their withdrawal thirds of their* exports. Tiieis''m 
en set off some Danish talk of a to take an eagerly pod^ve attitqde. 
laller ** Scandek ” embracing Den- toward EEC niembenl^' ‘Jiie depm-' 
irk, Norway and Sweden. ded very largely on their con^ence^ 

But in Denmark Nordek had always that Sw^e^’s insistenjce on ina|ntiuxi-; 
en seen (much like Efta) mainly ing its “neutrality” ^.nbt prevent; 


been seen (much like 
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Foreign trade, 1969 
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275 branch offices... that is something 
— that is Danish record — 
so whenever you need a nationwide bank 
just call us 
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These subscription prices are for one year's 
subscription (52 issues). 

By surface mail 

throughout the world £10 ($24.00) 

•Air speeded—Europe £12 ($28.80) 

Air spejaded—thb world 
excluding Europe £16 ($38.40) 


£16 ($38.40) 


Reduced students' rates 

By surface mail 
throughout the woriql 
Air speeded—Europe 
Air speeded—the world ■ 
excluding Europe f 


£7 ($16.80) 
£9 ($21.60) 


excluding Europe £13 ($31.20) 

Tbs Economist qoartferty Index 
(4 issues per annum^ ■ 

By syrTiMe mail 

tIpEighout the world £2 ($4.80) 


*Air speeded—as the quality of air freight 
and airmail services varies in different 
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service compatible with speed and delivery 
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the 

' specUt ' Kli^tknidti^^ that would. 
l(uve inter>&andinavi»''tiiuie unim* 

JTWs ill t}^,a of siniple 
trado relitiotas; 

surprisingly few Swe^aH-O'^md enU^rr 
prises in Deiunark»^ a large part of 
Denmark's , exports consist of com¬ 
ponents fdr Swedish products, and in 
many other mpects—^free movement 
of labour, joint shipping and bankingr 
Operations, joint ventures like the 
Kofsoer glassworks—the Nordic econ¬ 
omies have become so closely inter¬ 
twined that no Dane can contemplate 
without horror the idea of barriers 
going up again between Denmark and 
Norway on the one hand and Sweden 
and Finland on the other. Recently, 
however, the Danes have seemed 
reasonably confident (more so than the 
Swedes) that the EEC will be able, to 
resolve the problem. 

The Danes are by no means 
uninterested in the political aspects of 
community membership. They have 
long been active in the loose grouping 
of smaller European states, once called 
the “ group of nine ” but since 
expanded, that has sought modest 
practical ways of developing closer 
relations between members of the 
two alliances and between ^them and 
the non-allied Europeans. There is con¬ 
siderable Danish support for—though 
not many illusions about—the project 
for a general “ European security ” 
conference. At the same time, Denmark 
lies too close to the Soviet block to 
avoid being reminded, repeatedly and 
sometimes painfully, of the worst 
aspects of the communist system. 
Tumult in Poland’s coastal cities 
echoes across the Baltic. Since 1969 
Jewish refugees from Poland have 
reached Denmark in hundeds, their 
arrival stirring memories of the Danish 
wartime resistance movement’s feat 
in smuggling almost the whole of 
Denmark’s own Jewish population to 
safety in Sweden under the noses of 
the German occupiers. East Germans, 
Poles and Russians jump ship in the 
Sound and seek asylum in Copen¬ 
hagen ; escaping pilots land their air¬ 
craft on Bornholm ,• Danish fishermen 
rescue refugees who have put out from 
the communist-controlled coasts in 
small boats. 

The world presses in on Denmark 
from other directions too. The mar¬ 
riage of a Danish princess to the now 
exiled Greek king gave the Danes an 
additional reason for concern about 
the 1967 military coup in Greece. With 
their fellow Scandinavians and the 
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ciLor Eui^pe to 
G]^0;to ^thdr^^ 

In tbe Asian'and 

. histicfric special relationship beeit; 

with i%ailand (a link ines|nft^$eSf 
-W the SAS tran^^A&ian nights^Irdm 
Copenhageh to Bangkok via Tash¬ 
kent), but their most notable i^nt 
contribution to development Hat l^n 
mkde through ^e Joint S^iidiha^im 
aid effort in Eatt Ariijjca/ Novv;Ttlhdi|j[b: 
the Adeta" develojp^ent immotioh 

. group and in other ways, they are 
acquiring a new intereirt in Latin 
America. 

Last September, when the World 
Bank and International Monetary 
Fund made Copenhagen the site of - 
their annual mee,ting, the capital saw 
a spectaetdar outburst of rioting by 
extreme leftists who, although many of 
the denMinstrators had come from far 
afield, included a fair number of 
Danish students. Not even cosy, 
hyggelig Denmark can remain insulated 
from all the restiveness of a fretful 
world. But its streets must still be 
among the world’s safest. It is not 
just a welfare state but a sta^ of 
highly organised interest groups. 
Desperate men are not likely to 
become numerous in a country Where 
almost everybody belongs to some 
organisation to which he can turn for 
help and support in time of need. 
Protest in Denmark typically takes 
forms that are not without charmer , 
Angry residents in a street that is 
being polluted and pounded by heavy 
traffic may go out and build barricades, 
but they then proceed to picnic on 
them. The women’s liberation move¬ 
ment catches the eye by adopting red 
stockings, and presses its case for 
equal pay by riding Copenhagen’s 
buses and refusing to pay more than 
80 per cent of the fare. 

Entry into the common market 
means better prices for farmers and 
more opportunities for industrial 
exporters, but it also implies the possi¬ 
bility of a larger influx of foreign 
workers, of fiercer competition within 
Denmark itself in many sectors (in- . 
eluding, for example, the arrival of 
foreign banks, which are at present 
unable to open branches), and of the 
invasion of a cosy little country by 
all sorts of powerful external influences. 
But Denmark seems ready to face 
these and other challenges ih today’s 
changing world. A Dane may speak 
portentously about the rapid decline 
in the stork population caused by 
industrialisation and change in the 
onee tranquil rural environment; but 
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auton^ doling datip;. " . Thu w. 

to thine own sfelf'wt, 

the Dam^ befoin 

ii» a'-Mnifonahle $ort. ot 

the ' trade':unfoni diitiribute’^. .:^ 
pamphlets boldly titteB " 
n'nO f^elation of alarming 
nes& but the rever^ .'the wi^ 
laws, niles or regidatibn^,V^t^md^^|Dja\ '’ 
newspapers, in these .dayi' 
credit-. squeeae« haye tnatx'. v 

include'^e g^ word xrt||Atewa,n^|P;J;''' 
that- ■ 'anotljsr'''l8if^kpLiptC5^;-;*#i^^S&f^>^ 



neither the uneasy present thp\ 
uncertain future ^^l^ stop him 
ing the stream of jokes that ne^/ltS" 
make Denmark an oasis of foh^nt 
amiabilitv in a troubled world. 



Even if ait the leavp, 'Uanrnafft 

won't lose off /rr dhom 







, Porto Cervo, the hean of the CoAa Smeralda. 

Progress report from Sardinia 


Land values on the Costa Smeralda are rising steadily. 
Read why you should invest there-this year. 


Intcffit la the Costa 
an incomsnrable bolidiy ■ itih 
as a ham for people looldiiR m a 
second home-^-conthiaes to grow. 

In seven years, more than £35 
million has been invested privately 
and Italian .National, md 

SardlDhpn Regional v Gpverninents 
to establish the Costa Smeralda as 
the 'mieat resort devtlopinent in the 
Mediterranean. 

^ Property salM in 1970 were up 
over 30% fl^e the excellent 
1969multsl Vv 

^ Apartments in t^ndominium de« 
velopments are being sold as fast 
as they are built; many more 
apartments are schediMed for con- 
structionthis year. 

^ The Costa5meralda*s dbtinctive 
hotels are being enlarged to meet 
the extra denial for holiday ao- 
oommodarion wifich is growing at 
three tiifMs the world average. 

A sjg fire d apyr^ 

Already* hind vehies on t& 
Smeraldaaie ahowte a healthy capi¬ 
tal aripneiation.. oirefblly-applied ; 
bujlM^ controls mure the lowiit 
density dgi|ie for A tourist Ooastal' 
area in the 

Controls themselVw assure continued 
capita] growth. 


Investment in the Costa Smeralda 
is farther safeguarded by Italy's 
membmhip of the Common Market 
—aU of whose members are pledged 
to maintain a number of funda¬ 
mental laws affecting inter alia the 
security of foreign investment. And 
there are few developments like the 
Costa Smeralda that lie wi^in the 
European Economic Community. 


Attractive opportunities 
for property development 

Selected areas of land on the 
Costa Smeralda have been zoned 
, for COOimercial or for medhim- 
density residential use: hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, groups of 
villas or apartment condominia. 

If you are interested in promo- 
, ting this kind of development, 
the Consorzio Costa Smeralda 
Can provide you with special 
repofb which generally include 
asagssments by independent 
mmet research analysts and 
' land dupfclopment consultants. 

^ Vj 

. Intertmeot incentives 

t0W4ilterest loans and capiul 
^ grants can be obtained for hotel 
* and raCtaurant projects from the 
Casan per 11 Mezzogiomo (the 
;^State d^lopment corporation) 
and alsd from Sardinian financial 
institutions. Several tax exemp¬ 
tions can also be obtained. 


Everything you need 
Already nine areas along the Costa 
Smeralda's 35-miIe coast have been 
developed. These areas are equipped 
with water mains, electricity and tele¬ 
phone and are Served by 24 mites of 
tarmac roads. 

One of the areas, Porto Cervo. is 
the main centre and principal port of 
the Costa Smeralda. A sheltered 
deep-water harbour for yachts draw¬ 
ing up to 21ft., it is the best-equipped 
in the Mediterranean ^offering plug¬ 
in electricity and fresh water at 
quayside, and on-board telephone. 

The village centre has everything 
you need: a supermarket, chemist’s 
shop, fashion boutiques, antique and 
jewellery shops, hairdresser, restau¬ 
rants, bars,, night clubs, post office, 
ship-chandler. There is also a church, 
a doctor and a kindergarten. 

Action can be found elsewhere, 
too, on the Costa Smeralda. There is 
a wide choice of hotels, restaurants 
and night club/discotheques. You 
can rent a car or boat, horseback ride 
and enjqy every kind of water sport. 

Golf and teiuiis' 

Two new sports facilities open this 
year. In PoitdCcrvo, the Cervo Tcn- 
•nis Club has floodlit tennis courts; 
a heated indoor pool, an outdoor 
swimming pool and fhll sports oiab 
facilities. In the pentre of the Cbsta 
Smeralda, between the bays of Cala 
di Volpe and Pevero, is tte 18-bole 


Pevero golf course designed by 
Robert Trent Jones. It Will be ready 
for play by midsummer. (Building 
plots adjoining the course are now 
available.) 

Landscape preservation 
The natural vegetation and the 
coastline are carefully protected. 
Flrom the beginning, special steps 
to prevent all forms of pollution 
have been taken: landsci^ scar¬ 
ring is being eliminated;'buildings 
housing unsightly basic utilities are 
camouflaged; cables are laid under¬ 
ground where possible; and only 
Indigenous building materials are 
recommended. The most modem 
equipment is used in the sewage 
systm and rigM controls prevent 
discharge into the sea. 

Howtohuy 

Prices for- ready-pbuilt villas and 
apartments vary with size, location 
and the amount of land. Apartments 
start as low as £4,7(X), A 2-bedrooin 
villa with large sitting room, dining 
annexe, tiled kitchen and bauuoom, 
terrace |pd garden can be biiflt from 
£12,000, land included. 

A quarter-acre plot of land with all 
services currently costs from £4,000 
upwards; This includes roads; elec- 
tfteity and water supply to the bound¬ 
ary of the site and, where necessary, 
a main drainage system. You could 
actually move into your private villa 
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Cervo, situated on freehold ]an<f!.of 
tween one-third and half ta^ acrdiyltw^' 
photograph illustrates a 
home with large living am, bath¬ 
rooms, kitchen, terradee and patio. The 
total constructed area would be about 
1,612 sq. ft. Three smaller bedroomi ooukl 
be a simple alternative layout. 


between six and nine months after 
negotiating site and plans. 

The Agenzia Immobiliare della 
Costa Smeralda (the appointed real 
estate agents) can also recommend 
architects and builders and provide 
complete on-site supervision. All 
plans must be approved by the Archi¬ 
tectural Committee of the Consorzio 
Costa Smeralda. 

Once you have bought on the Costa 
Smeralda you automatically become 
a voting member of the consortium 
of property owners. 

Fly Aiisarda 

The Costa Smeralda is served by 
Aiisarda, the Sardinian airline. It 
flies regularly to Olbia (30 minutes 
from Porto Cervo by road) from 
Rome, Milan, Genoa and Nice. 
Olbia's 4,600 ft. all-weather strip can . 
also handle any private plane, 
including the largest executive jet. 

Car ferries sail regularly to Olbia 
or Porto Tones from Civitavecchia 
(Rome), Genoa and Toulon. 

¥ne information 

A wide choice of sites is currently 
for sale. There is also a Ihnited 
number of ^^dlaa and apartments, 
ready toy l^ntedfato, dccopatldn; 
Send for prices and for spedflc 
details of villiuai^ apartments 
inforng^hy Np^ devel- 

opmei^ p n pjdiftf M to by sending 
the ooepbn to ^ address given. 



Studios, $ne-, two- or 
/UtC thiee-be<SoQfn apart- 
' '^flURit tmits are kvaifabla In the group 
illustrated, the Casa del Porto, the 
price for studios starts at £4,700 
it). A ta^o-bcdroom unit 
V wpu|l&st£g,700(82»i^ft.). 

Etiny. apartment his one or more 
most epiw views of the 
^ l^t of TOrto Cervo* OT out over the 
open sea. There are a number of con¬ 
dominium apartment projects located 
in other areas of the Costa Smeralda. 


Consorzio Costa Smeralda 

, Fieosesendmecon^kteinformotioHalfoiathe Costa Smeralda, 
I am interested in (J os appropriate): 

LANOTOaUlLbON I I VILLAS I ' I 


HOUDAXS I 


|»ROP£RTY DEVELOPMENT 


APARTMENTS 


{Block capitals pkass ); 


OCCUPATION 


AiibRB^ 


TELEPHONE 


''V**"*], 




1 •’ 4 ' 




Post tUs to: ConMnio Corta SoMraUii, 
dcocnd bfortoadoa Offlee, 70««o 4e LwHuiiie, CfI>12Q2 Gcom, Switoerind. 
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Requiem for a Benn 

THE JUGGERNAUTS: THE AGE OF THE 
BIG CORPORATION 

Graham Bannock. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 375 pages, 
£325. 

The French govemmenit has its own 
version of Britain’s Indusitnal Reoi^gan- 
isation Goqx>raition and the European 
Economic Community has an embry¬ 
onic industriail policy of sorts. Neverthe¬ 
less there are now definite signs that the 
cult of industrial size is on the wane. 
Studies have already shown that large 
firms have a relatively bad record on 
innovation and evolving and develop¬ 
ing new ideas, even though, supposedly, 
part of their virtue is the greater 
research and development spending of 
which they are cajxiblc. Other studies 
have shown that large corponaitions 
tend to be less profitablle than private 
companies. Buit now Mr Crgham Ban¬ 
nock, a business economist who has 
worked inter alia with Rover and Ford, 
launches the most comprehensive 
indictment of the “ Juggernauts.” 

NotwithStandling the mythology 
propagated by journalists, business 
schools and management theorists 
among others, he believes that giant 
corporaitlionis are not run by far-seeing 
analytical geniuses acting on detailed 
and fully processed information. The 
informaition is too voluminous and too 
complex. Most of it is ignored. The 
juggernauts are too big to be managed 
at all in any purposeful way. However, 
their many echelons of managers do 
liave one overriding interest : the 
growth and security of their company, 
and it is this motive which informs and 
explains their behaviour. 

Because they pursue these interests— 
however “ legiitimfised ” by talk of 
maxiiimiising profits and serving the cus¬ 
tomer—Mr Bannock sees their interests 
as in conflict with those of their 
customers, of their shiaireholders, and 
even (when considered as human 
beings) their employees. Seeking growth 
and security, they avoid competing with 
each other on price, and strive for 
market domination in other ways ; 
above all, by the control of outlets, by 
advertising, by eliminating their non¬ 
juggernaut competitors by sheer marker 



Similarity breeds contempt 


power, though possibly combined, tem¬ 
porarily, with the provision of an 
equal or better service. Once the nor- 
mal juggernaut-oligopoly situation has 
been established in an industry, they 
can relax. The range of products will 
be reduced (cars, beer). Outlets as well 
as the products will be standardised 
(puibs, service stations, supermarkets). 
Great efforts will be made to fool the 
customer into thinking that the narrow 
range of nearly identical products is a 
wide variety of products designed to 
meet a diversity of needs by means of 
optional extras, and specious product 
differentiation (cars, cigarettes). 
” Uneconomic ’’ (ie, inconvenient) out¬ 
lets will l)e closed. 

Nor is Mr Bannock surprised that 
innovation is so poor in large corpora¬ 
tions. Not only are they bureaucratic. 
They do not need innovations, which 
would anyway render half their pro¬ 
duct range obsolescent. He believes 
the juggernaut does not even want 
new ideas, which would complicate 
the already herculean task of manage¬ 
ment; For the' employees, the 
alienation of the juggernaut’s 
industrial worker has been i:emarked on 
before ; so also have the frustrations of 
the organisation man, forced to pre- 


tend to the brgahJi^ 

all it5 works; ^ 

satirical werld <)f 

Peter.” And to the authori Vdie^ 
profitability of the juggernaut 
as no surprise. It seeks security; remei(i^ 
her, not rifeks. It ^ has also grown 
.size vastly beyond the point et which 
any conceivable technical ^onomie^; of 
scale could be secured, no matter 
fancy ideas the IRG: might fiaya. h^^ 
but laige* enough to be running in|o 
severe diseoonamies, . including She 
impossibility of being inanaged . 
oiently, and the impossibilky of grOyy- 
ing further except by taking over other 
companies, niayl)e in industries. ,i|i 
which it has no e.xpertisc at all (why 
should a cigarette nraker l>e any good 
at making and selling scent ?),. .npt 
necessarily producing any benefit to jt< 
shareholders. 

Mr Bannock has overstated his 
case, as well as slightly over-writing his 
subject matter. 1 he traditional, prov 
duot-orientated family-owned company 
is by no means always the epitome of 
thrusting profitability. Nor can it 
always be relied on to produce what 
the customers actually want rather than 
what its boffins want to build. Nor does 
even a juggernaut like Ford yet have 
anything like an infinite power to force 
its products on to an unwilling public, 
as the author s own estaniple of the di.s- 
astrous Edsel shows. But his general 
thesis has some point as does the con¬ 
tention that concentration is increasing 
even without Mr Wedgwood Benn’s 
hands on the levers, and will continue. 
Ownership by the state, th<? .biggest 
juggernaut of all, is clearly a cure 
worse than the disease. But |hc alterna¬ 
tive to the sham competition, the resis¬ 
tance to change, and the possible insen¬ 
sitivity to consumer needs of the 
juggernaut-oligopolists is perhaps a real 
anti-monopoly policy, that breaks big 
companies into .small ones. Since 
.Anthony Crosland left it, there hasJt>een 
little creative thinking on monopolies 
at what was the Board of Trade. It Is 
time there was. 

Pig in the middia 

POLICE STATE 

By Brian Chapman. 

Pall Mall/Macmillah.' ISO pagas. 
£1.50 cloth. 60p papOr. ’ 

BUST BOOK 

The Agitprop Collective 
Action Books. 84 pages. ZBpi 

These 'two paperbacks present thatply 
contrasting, original views . of . 
police. Professor Chapman has .writttin 
a strong, neat, brief textbook, drawn 
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from work . in- several scholarly 
discipUMs : history^ law, psycholc^, 
linguistics and contemporaiy political 
machinery.. |t iRakes an excellent 
addendum to^' Professor Schapiro’s 
series on ** Key tSoncepts in Political 
Science ” ; one or two of its predeces¬ 
sors there look puerile by comparison. 

Mr Chapman first asks what 
**police’’ means, and distinguishes 
the tasks of welfare and protection from 
those of surveillance. He finds that 
Frederick William of Prussia set up a 
Polizeistaat in the 17th century, 
tightly organised and rigorously 
administered state ” which would 
benefit its population. He distinguishes 
this sort of Prussian paternalist state 
from “ the ubiquitous, silent secret 
police of Joseph II [of Austria], organ¬ 
ised as a parallel system of govern¬ 
ment ” and from Fouchi’s “ elevation 
of the police . . . into the protector, 
censor, and moral guide of society.” 
And he disentangles nhe Polizeistaat 
from the Justizstaat, in which the 
ordinary courts handle quarrels 
between public authorities and ordinary 
people, and from the Rechtsstaat, in 
which special courts pronounce on 
” ill^al or perverted use of adminis¬ 
trative discretion or the police power.” 

Only then does he turn to the Ger¬ 
man Weimar republic, a Rechtsstaat 
that went wrong ; largely because it 
began by abolishing the secret political 
poKce, and «thus gave free rein to its own 
deadliest enemies. He shows how the 
Nazis secured control over the whole 
of German life by appointing a Nazi 
minister of the interior in each consti¬ 
tuent province ; and how Himmler, by 
concentrating all these posts in his own 
hands, secured police control over 
everybody, the rest of the Nazi party 
included. He draws an elegant distinc¬ 
tion between a modern police state and 
a modern totalitarian police state : in 
the latter, adoration of a single 
leader of mesmeric power brings the 
entire subordination of the populace to 
the leader’s will. He could equally, he 
indicates, have used Russia instead of 
Germany as bis example ;.and he con¬ 
cludes that ” the police state germinates 
in the seed of self-evident truths, grows 
on the passion of thwarted idea}$, and 
comes to fruition in the a^s of 
destroyed aspirations.” The whole book 
is an exercise in how to use words 
accurately in politics. ^ / 

“Bust Book” shares his common 
sense, but none of his admiration for 
policemen. It is a practical guide for 
the modem Brjitish leftish demonstra¬ 
tor, crammed nAlti homely advice. If 
you go demonstrating, leave your tie 



Twq kinds of pofies protection 

and scarf behind ; and sew up your 
trouser pockets, so that it is harder for 
pigs to plant things on you. If 
naibfam, ball out your name and 
address, and the number of the pig who 
has nabbed you, so that some friend 
may let your housemates know. There¬ 
after, be silent ; or you will give the 
pigs pegs to hang charges on. Beware 
of plain-clothes agents provocateurs, 
especially of the cljean-limbed young 
men whose photographs are in this 
booklet. If the authors of cither of 
these books could bring themselves to 
read the other, it would widen their 
horizons. 


The view taken fey 
trained mainly in economics, is a com¬ 
fortingly humble one. Only recently— 
witness the two United Nations 
conferences on trade and <levelopment 
in the 1960s—development was seen 
basically a$ a question of plugging the 
gaps in foreign exchange and capital 
resources which low-iacomC countriw 
ran into as their econbrnies expanded. 
The problem was seen as an economic 
one which only econbmfsts could solve, 
even if a myriad of ancillary skills had 
to be acquired by tWe developing 
countries themselves. The questions 
pk>sed by Mr Paul Streeten in his chap¬ 
ter, on economic strategies were the 
vital ones. Should growth be balanced 
or unbalanced ? Should techniques be 
labour or capital intensive ? Should 
investment be raised in agriculture or 
industry ? And so on. 

But a generation of economists and 
administrators with white, brown or 
black faces has already been drawing up 
plans, advising on projects, coping with 
foreign exchange crises from Monte¬ 
video to Djakarta. And the framework 
provided for them by western 
economics—gnp statistics, growth 
models, shadow pricing and the like— 
is patently not good enough. Of course 
you must not throw the baby out with 
the bathwater. Much of this book is 


The limits of economics 

DEVELOPMENT IN A DIVIDED WORLD 
Edited by Duidley Seers and Leonard 
Joy. 

Penguin. 368 pages. 45p. 

One of the few innovations of the 
Wilson government which was both 
morally exciting and administratively 
useful was the short-lived Ministry of 
Overseas Development. The idea was to 
show the developing world that Britain 
took the business of aid-giving seriously, 
as a means of assisting development 
rather than a reluctant post-colonial 
obligation. To help achieve this Mrs 
Barbara Castle, the first political head 
of the ministry, set up at Sussex 
University the Institute of Develop¬ 
ment Studies as a clearing house for 
ideas and a source of expert manpower. 
Fbr those in the development game the 
institute, under Mr Dudley Seers, 
quickly proved its worth. Its members 
not only know what aid-giving is all 
about, but have pretty varied grass¬ 
roots experience as well. This book, 
largely written by them, gives the 


about economic choices, particularly 
about the need for developed 
countries not to export their own 
technologies and rich country habits 
wholesale, and to give access to their 
own markets to the poor countries. 

But underdevelopment as a state of 
culture and mind is something which 
must be accepted in the bid to cope with 
the DDT generation (as Mr Michael 
Lipton describes the vast increase in 
population which is the single greatest 
impact of western technology on the 
developing world). As one of the 
contributors plaintively puts it, develop¬ 
ment is not even the primary aim of 
most politicians, needing as they do to 
play the game as it is, even if this 
means building roads in tribal areas 
which cannot use them. But the power 
of ancient, and anachronistic, cultural 
responses will take years to dissipate. 
In this sense the institute is showing its 
pessimism as welUas its realism. The 
gbbe-tfotting economist, fresh from 
the computer print-outs of MIT, is put 
finnly in his place. But so, too, is the 
New Delhi planner who might be more 
useful thinking about a better way of 
CQj^verting dung into fqeL 
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'-'Vbti^'and. a beuttiful double ehitt)^ to 
HdlMi^^>bilitieB »s| MWir, 
develp^^t of tho 
' di{!|t^^ situa^t and ^t^ Buik .tp 
the ’ ’<j[ii^ftion ' of - - Henry** itljj^pus 
beliefs. To tho^. complicated queitiein 
« of .Heniy's foreign policy he gives a 
simple exjdi^^on: it was m make 
Trance the greatest power in £un^ 
by breaking the Hatmurg hegeinony. 

^ ^d he also tells us that Henry Was an 
impatient gamUer who was . prepared 
to put his life's work to the hazard 
(at the same tfime as he had fotmad 
his grand design, he had aito faUen 
•in love with the i5-year-cdd Ghaiwtte 
de Montmorency, and bis lack of 
success in this venture; tmule him 
depressed and gloomy), It was, as Mr 
Seward somewhat sententiously 
observes, where his passions were 
concerned that Henry was always at 
his worst. But he is a good man to 
read about. 



Henry's breath could tell an ox 


King garlic 


THE FIRST BOURBON 
By Desmond Seward. 

Constable. 235 pages. £2.75. 

Mr Desmond Seward, as he begins his 
biography of Henry IV of France, 
wonders why there are not more books 
in English on this king. After all, he 
was named “ the Great ” even in his 
own lifetime. He was tihe sort of 
swaggering leader who inspired the 
devotion of Ms contemporaries and the 
affection of posterity. He has the 
reputation of genuinely caring for the 
common people. There are as many 
folk-loric stories of his chewing garlic 
as if it were fruit so that his breath 
could fell an ox at 20 paces as 
there are of his sup>erhuman virility. 
But, as Mr Seward gets into the story 
of Henry of Navarre, it is clear why 
there are not more biographies. The 
king’s story is necessarily only a part 
of the incredibly complicated religious 
and social history of sixteenth-century 
France. It is a period where experts 
fear to tread—and those experts who 
look at Mr Seward’s biblic^raphy wiill 
wonder whether he really is in a posi¬ 
tion to dominate his subject. His 
tendency to mix long quotations with 
somewhat trite comments and inept 
attempts at humour does not 'help. 

But there is much in this book that 
is of real interest, and students aild 
non-students alike will find it inter¬ 
esting and instructive. The author 
moves his narrative—perhaps rather 
brusquely—from Henry’s mistresses 
(and we are told that Gabrielle 
d'Estrfe had a mouth of cinnabar, Ups 


A lot to answer for 

THE UNION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL 
IN BRITISH POLITICS DURING THE 
FIRST WORLD WAR 

By Marvin Swartz. 

Oxford University Press. 281 pages. 
£3.15. 


Ever since the emergence of democracy 
as a practical directive concept in 
politics, there has been the problem of 
trying to discover ways of ensuring that 
the foreign policy conducted on behalf 
of the people will truly represent the 
people’s will. That the people have 
such a will thus to be truly represented 
is axiomatic to all democratic theories, 
bourgeois or socialist. Britain in the 
nineteenth century, as the first Euro¬ 
pean great power to have a vocal 
public opinion increasingly concerning 
itself with questions of foreign policy, 
is a rich source of documentation of 
this problem. The Uriion of Democratic 
Control, founded in 1914 as a protest 
against the policy of war with Ger¬ 
many, was the heir of a great 
inheritance. It was essentially a Liberal 
infheritance, looking back mainly to 
Cobden and Gladstone in the 1870s, 
but it had also a social democratic 
strain stemnung from people tike 
Williani Morris through to J, A, Hob¬ 
son ; and the major theme of this 
book is to demonstrate how the UDC 
was oUe of the main means by which 
liberalism Was transla^d into com- 
mkmmt to Labour for many a 
Ponsonby, Trevelyan and Buxton. Nine 
former members of the UDC weire in 


^ first Labour^ D. 

Morel, founder of tfi^^ Unibn Ahd its 

heart and soul,” 'w&s bitterly 'SiMb- 
poihted at not beih^ apMnm fprei^ 
'secretary. ‘ 

The epistomolbgical 
UDC was ihat!^ 

It assured a. natural, qrder ipci^ 

in which the people/At iaig[e 
voluntarily .acquiesbe, m having tmr 
opinions lormed fqr t)y ^ 
of the fittest persems jx> to/decide* iThe 
UDC claimed lenittn^cy \n thSs.Tt^ 
on the giound m intellectual fitti^* 
The concept of a natiinri oi^er 
society implied a concept erf a na^'iipil 
order of international society^ .and an 
assumption that controversial quesdp^ 
in that international society, . wi^ 
susceptible to the same ratSonal 
ment as domestic social 
Social problems and international pcofcf- 
lems were caused alike, by (Ustox^pns 
of what the social and ^ternati^al 
order should naturally be, and would 
naturally be, if it were,not fqlr^.tbe 
conspiracies of interests concerned to 
defend reactionary social arrai^n^nts 
or to further their own matenal ends. 

T. H. Green and J. A. Hobson had 
demonstrated^ this for the generation of 
the “ New Liberals ” who formed ithe 
great bulk of dissent against the con¬ 
duct of British policy since . ^ 
renegade Rosebery first conspired with 
Salisbury to invent, “continuity.” 
Liberals assumed that the greait Liberal 
landslide of 1906 would be follow<^ by 
an appropriately new foreign p<rffcy 
of justice, peace, progress and morali^. 
just as Gladstone in 1880 had scrapped 
immoral Beaconsfieldism. They were 
cruelly disappointed. Grey persisteidr in 
the continuity conspiracy. To the 
dissenters this proved lhat Grey wBs 
merely a puppet of the Foreign 
mandarins. War against Germany in 
1914 was in the eyes of Morel and his 
friends the culminating stroke of a 
deliberate policy of wrong-thinking 
wrong-doing, abetted by corrupt aiut 
revanchist France and even nKUA^'COJSr 
nipt Tsarist Russia. Morel alleged ait 
the end of 1915 : “It is not at all 
proven that power in Oennany today 
ds in the hands of men pursuing a 
policy of conquest.” Consequently, the 
UDC blamed all failures to secure a 
compromise peace on the^ British 
government and its allies. * ■ 

Mr Swartz’s book is about ivhat the 
UDC did during the waf* years 
than about its origins and inhert&hri^i; 
He furnishes us w'idi ' cbmbetWt^ ahrf 
very useful chapters 6 ii orgArii^tioin^ 
membership (650,000 by i , 
finance, propaganda techniques. He is 
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First on the starting tine 


notr concerned po offer cptical analysis 
or to make judgments as (to the merits 
or otherwise ot , cases. For him the 
interesting hji npt that the UDC 
had ideas as sum but rather that those 
ideas “ became an integral part of the 
outlook of the Labour party ” ; and he 
develops this implication of functaonal 
Justification explicitly by adding that 
thereby the union “ contributed to 
the revolutionary changes by which 
Britain adjusted to mass democracy.’* 

The question inevitably suggests 
itself as to whether adjustments at the 
price of a very bad set of ideas was a 
reasonable bargain for the mass demo- 
criicy and for the Labour party in 
particular. The UDC,' it might be 
argued, has a lot to answer for. One 
rather regrets Mr Swartz’s discretion 
on this point. 

The other question that suggests 
kself is whether enough work has been 
done on preliminary foundations to 
allow ^is book to stand securely and 
convincingly on its rather narrow and 
cramped site. The roots of the UDC 
extracted their nourishment from a 
deep bed of political and (ideological 
compost. This book starts virtually on 
August 5, 1914, the date the union 
was founded ; the rootlessness makes 
for a sense of dissociation, of being 
hbtorically adrift. Nor has the compost 
been adequately sifted by others. A. J. 
P. Taylor’s “The Troublemakers” is 
a gem of its kind, but it merely intro¬ 
duces the subject. In any case, in 
himself Taylor exhibits aptly the 
Liberal or social democratic intellec¬ 
tual dilemma : his tribute to the 
dissenters in “The Troublemakers” 
contradicts absolutely his analysis in 
“ The Course of German History.” Mr 
Swartz’s painstaking book is to be 
welcomed with the reservation that it 
would look much better buttressed with 
equivalent stMdies of origins and con¬ 
sequences. 

Few are chosen _ 

A FAIR START: THE PROVISION OF 
PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

By Tessa Blaokstone. 

Allen Lene, The Penguin Press. 238 
pages. £5. 

Nursery schools are the up-andrcoiuiing 
issue in British education. Lady Plow- 
den, in her excellent report on primary 
education published in 1966, recom- 
oiended a rapid expansion in their 
pipvi$ion in 1968-72, and a national 
exparaon in the late 1970$. The Tory 
Govfa fa pPt was expected to be sympa¬ 
thetic ‘the strong demand for 
expaosioi^particularily since, middle- 


class families would be quite prepared 
to pay something towards the Co^t. Mrs 
Thatcher has, for the moment, dashed 
hopes of more state nursery schools. So 
she has given particular force to the 
question Dr Blackstone poses herself: 
why is it'that the supply of pre-school 
education is so small, while the demand 
is so high ? 

Local authorities have been per¬ 
mitted to supply nursery places since 
1918, but only about 10 per cent of 
children get some sort of pre-school 
education. Nearly half of this is pro¬ 
vided privately, and is, as the author 
shows, concentrated in the home coun¬ 
ties. There are w(ild variations in the 
provision of nursery schools ; some local 
authorities provide no places at all, 
while in Leicester, for example, there 
are places for about a quarter of all 
three to five-year-olds. Dr Blackstone 
found no correlation between social 
need and the provision of places ,* this 
depended much more on the 
determination of individual education 
comihittees to find other cuts in their 
budgets when the central government 
turned the screws, on how far they 
were prepared to stick their necks out 
and give help to voluntary nursery 
schools, and on how ^ much they had 
managed to build up before the i960 
circular virtually banned all expan¬ 
sion (the exception being places 
which would enable teachers to go back 
to work). Unfortunately Dr Blackstone’s 
figures in the main relate to 196^ and 
therefore do not take account of the 
urban progmmume. Although the 15,000 
places that it is reckoned this w^U pip- 
vi^ by i97fi are really only a drop .in 
tl^ bucket—the relevant age^group in 


the United Kingdom is not all that 
much under 3 million—it would have 
been interesting to see how the 
national pattern is being changed. 

All the same, her book is a welcome 
addition to the excellent series of LSE 
studies on education. Unlike all the 
previous publications in this series, it 
was written for a doctoral thesis rather 
than as the work of the LSE’s higher 
education research unit. This may 
explain, but does not excuse, the fact 
that in style this study is well below the 
standards of the series. The sociological 
jatgon lies heavily on the pages. 

Old new Left 

ANTONIO QRAMSCI: 

LIFE OF A REVOLUTIONARY 

By Giuseppe Fiori. 

A/eiv Left Books. 304 pages. £2.75. 

Language is quite a barrier. Were it 
not for the fact that so few can read 
it, Italian would probably be, by now, 
the dominant language of the new left. 
In spite of this drawback, the influence 
of ItaKan thought is spreading and, 
as it does, references to Antonio 
Gramsei become more and more 
fre^ent. This excellent English trans¬ 
lation of 'Signor Fiori’s biography 
comes, therefore, at the right time. It 
should allow a wider public to learn 
something about one of the very few 
original communist thinkers oL the 
inter-war' period.^ 

The story starts rather slowly, with 
the young Sardinian boy, handicapped 
by iU-health* (he was hunchbacked and 
undersize) and poverty, struggling his 
wnay tQ the university of Turin. It 
ga^thers jnomentum during the first 
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world war as the studious young man 
becomes an active socialist. Shortly 
afterwards, he edits UOrdine NuovOj 
together with such fellow students as 
Palmiro Togliatti. In this weekly 
publication Gramsci was trying to 
develop the concept of “ proletarian 
culture.** But he was also seeking in the 
Turin factory councils the Italian 
equivalent of the Russian Soviets. From 
then on, his life is entirely dominated 
by his political activity. After i8 
months spent in Moscow as ^ delegate 
to the Comintern and a spell in 
Vienna, he comes back, in 1924, to an 
Italy dominated by fascism in order 
to take over from Amadeo Bordiga the 
leadership of a defeated and bewildered 
Communist party. Two years later he 
is imprisoned by Mussolini and will 
emerge from jail only to die, in I937> 
at the age of 46. 

On the face of it, his was a most 
tragic story. He was plagued by ill- 
health throughout arid often had to 
lay off work because of physical and 
mental strains. His family life was 
awkward, too. For most of the time he 
was separated by circumstances from 
his strange Russian wife and their 
children. Even politically^ he was 
ultimately isolated, as the Comintern 
imposed its pseudo-revolutionary 
course and, from jail, he was unable 
to prevent the Italian Communist 
party from obeying Stalinas orders. 

And yet the impression one gathers 
from this biography, is quite different. 
The “ little hunchbacked man with a 
large head ** provides a striking example 
of the triumph of mind over matter. 
Driven by his intellectual qonvictiorw, 
be ^learly iound a satisfying reward in 
his revolutionary aotivily. Even Jn, the 
agonising years in jail^ he surmnoni^ 
enough eneigy to gO' on working, to jot 



Schemes by Michael 
Pilch and Victi^'r Wood (Gower Pressi 
£4.115). Messrs Pilch and Wood have 
written three earlier books on pension 
schemes in the last ii years. This new 
work covers much the same ground, 
but goes into more detail. It also deals 
with special schemes for directors, for 
women, and with the particular prob¬ 
lems that arise with manual workers 
and pension schemes. There is also a 
section on the new Inland Revenue 
rules. Among other things, these allow 
employers to increase the value pf 
pensions after retirement in line with 
inflation ; but, this is mentioned only 
briefly. The book will be a useful 
guide to directors. When the Govern¬ 
ment’s new plans for state pensions are 
known, however, it will need to he 
up-dated. 

The Rise of the Staffordshire Potteries 
by John Thomas (Adams and Dart, 
£5.25). The Pottery Trade and North 
Staffordshire, 1660-1769 by Lorna 
Weatherill (Manchester University 
Press, £3). Neither of these additions 
to the literature on pottery has popular 
appeal: both are academic theses 
concerned with the industry rather 
than the ceramic art; and the flrst 
has taken a long time to get into print 
(it has a prewar preface by the late 
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An Audip-Lingiial French Course tgr 
Industry a^; C^iiierc^ by HBk^bajcia 
Bishop (Pltitiari,".to) Ariy 
man who welcomes appitoacbi^ 
cold winds of common i^parjlf^t ^pm^ci- 
tion will presuniablyhave tm^^rmncss 
to teach himself French from ar»boo)i* 
This is a good and rigorousr^one cWhieh 
will work as well or better than aniy 
other depending on how strict the 
student is willing to be with hirnself. 
The book is the text of a SoUthainptldfft 
Technical College language Ikboratq^ 
course, and each of its 18 units covers 
a useful topic in French commerce. ' 

Textile History; 1968-1970 edited by 
K. G. Ponting (DaViH arid ChaHteS, 
£3). Not, as One might perhaps 
suppose, the dejfinhive version of tne 
fall of Mr Joe Hyxnan, but this collec¬ 
tion of reprints contains some historical 
business stories of almost equal fascia 
nation, if not drama. There is, * for 
example, the story of how John 
Heathcoat came to inverit machines 
for lace-making. Textile History is one 
of the three micro-industrial history 
journals published by David and 
Charles that later appear bound—-the 
others being industrial Arc^haeology 
and Transport History —which fill in 
the details of industrial revolution. 

Britain, 1971 : An official handbook 
(HMSO, £t.62i). This annual (the 
22nd but fully revised) circulates 
widely overseas, even being given aWay 
to a limited extent. How, then,do 
others see us from it ? Beet-drinkferj 
and sweet-suckers (over 3 pints , |rid 
over 7i ounces respectively a 
a head) ; home-lovers (ope jii.'piyo 
houses now owner-occupied) ; <hear^- 
iovers (fewer than pne ip thretj.hjiwi 
have as yet compfetely elftxtiriktcd^he 
coal fire) ; TV watchers>|f6uf*hiours a 
day) ; pet-lovers (nearly oHe irivitwo 
households) ; gamblers (£i,to6 miUion 
a year staked on horses and dcgii) ; 
and, we are asked to believe in 
1971 edition, tolerant {diit new laws 
on abortion, divorce, and homoseshigT 
lity are mentioned ,with t somewhai 
guarded pride). Actually^ all Aspects of 
admim^tration apd. . the r itatkinal 
economy are covered andb^^ihicliangecj 
in price,. remnine ^aIl;A|^e^^t 
reference book.... 
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Insurance: an EEC test case 



Wh 9 n the VSiO w§nt bust: it coutdn't happen there ? 


The pplIapRe of the VcJrfcIc and 
General has come at a bad time 
tor Briftish insurance. Britisfh 
insurers have been woTrfcd for 
some time that British entry into 
the European Economh: Ck)m- 
munity would mean that the 
EEC's haimonaaed! rules for the 
supervi^n of insurers—when 
they have been hammered out 
—would apply to Britain—and 
that they might be considerably 
more restrictive than the rela< 
tively liberal re^me that has 
governed British insurers hither- 
to. But the crash of the V tand G 
has exposed the weakness of the 
British system. The chances of 
a liberal control system have 
now receded. This has unfor¬ 
tunate implications for msurance 
customers all over Europe, and 
for the British balance of pay¬ 
ments. 

Insurance harmonisation has 
four parts (see box). The first 
is easy. Insurance compan'ies 
can be trusted to take care of 
themselves. And they are the 
only buyers of reinsurance, 
winch will therefore be left vir¬ 
tually unregulated as now. Item 
D is the most tricky. Life assur¬ 
ance freedom is tied up wkh 
freedom of capital movements, 
itself a hot subject in the EEG 
right now. Draft proposals on 
D from the European Commis¬ 
sion are due at the end of this 
year. Controversy so far has 
centred on hems B and C. 

Freedom of establishment. 
Many of the Six (notably 
Germany) have ponderous and 
restrictive control systems, 
which often require kn insurer 


to put down debits before hr 
may open an office. The com- 
nrission's original draft proposals 
were refreshingly liberafl; but 
subsequent discussions have led 
to their being tightened up. As 
revised Ithey arc now likely to 
be approved by the Council of 
Ministers later this year, llicir 
proposals had t%vo main 
features : 

Technical Reserves would 
need to be localised. An insur¬ 
er's technlical reserves arc the 
reserves he holds to match his 
iincxpired premiums and unpaid 
claims. So he would have to 
hold lira assets equal to his 
lira liaboilitics and so on. For 
British companies, this would 
not matter. They (but not 
Lloyd's) already localise their 
technical reserves in overseas 
counltrlcs ; it is often convenient 
anyway. 

^Ivency Margins. Over and 
above their technical reserves, 
insurers in the EEC will have 
to maintain a margin of free 
assets, at least equal to a cer¬ 
tain formula based on annual 
premium income. In Britain 
(except for new companies) 
the margin is now io% ; The 
commission proposed : 

ist $10 mn premiums: i 8 % 

Next $15 mn premiums': 12 % 

Balance of premiums: 8 % 

These proposals were opposed 
by many of the Six. The 
Germans in particular fought 
hard to be allowed to retain 
their own rules for domestic 
companies not operating outside 
Germany. Eventually they gave 
in. But as a quid pro quti the 


commission agreed to stiffen 
severely its solvency margin 
proposal. This is now : 

I St $10 mn premium.s: i 8 ‘\. 

Balance: 16 % 

This would be an obstacle 
to would-be new insurance com¬ 
panies in the EEC. British com¬ 
panies would have no problem 
in showing solvency margins of 
this size (though the Alpha 
company could never have done 
so). The real danger lies in the 
further proposal that non-EEC 
insurers would have to main¬ 
tain these huge solvency mar¬ 
gins (relating to their EEC 
business) inside the EEC, on 
top of their technical reserves. 

I't is here that British insur¬ 
ers, and the British Govern¬ 
ment, see red. The Six are net 
importers of insurance. With 
the small exception of Holland 
they have no significant world¬ 
wide busine.ss. They therefore 
do not care if this severe EEC 
rule invites retaliation abroad. 
They are overwhelmingly con¬ 
cerned with the security of the 
policyholder. They comrol 
premium rates and the types of 
cover insurers may offer. 
Neither the powerful insurance 
supervisory authorities nor the 
companies relish the prospect 
of a free for all on premium 
rates, srill less of having British 
or American companies moving 
in and offering strange new 
types or combinations of cover. 

In Britain it is^very different. 
'ITicrc arc no conlj^ls over pre¬ 
mium rates or types of cover. 
This liberality is motivated not 
j^st by a desire to give Brirish 
insurance customers the benefits 
of a com|>etitiyc and flexible 
insurance market. TTiree-quar- 


tersof Lloyd’s £ 7 oomn premium 
income comes from overseas, 
including half from America 
For the companies the propor: 
tion is 39 %, including 65 ''.. of 
all non-life business. As a result, 
in 1969 , insurance contributed 
£243 mn to the balance of pay¬ 
ments (half of it from IJoyd’s 
and the brokers).* I'hese earn¬ 
ings, the bulk of which come 
from North America, would be 
seriou.sly jeopard i.sed by 
attempts abroad to clamp 
down 0:1 British insurers' 
and brokers’ freedmn of 
action. In its present form 
the e.srablishmcnt directive, if 
applied to Britain, would 
dramatically curtail non-EEC 
insurers’ freedom in the British 
market, and so attract reprisals. 
To make matters worse, forc¬ 
ing non-EEC insurers to immo¬ 
bilise a major slice of their 
free reserves in the EEC is just 
the sort of demand that British 
insurers arc constantly having 
to resist already in their over- 
.seas markets. It is crippling for 
a worldwide insurance com¬ 
pany to have to tic up its free 
reserves in penny packets 
around the world. Hence the 
British Government’s appeal 
last September that the EEC 
should lay off insurance for the 
time being, until Britain’s 
insurance interests could be 
fully taken *in:o account. 

This appeal may have en¬ 
couraged the forces of liberalism 
within fhc EEC (eg, in the 
commission and at The Hague). 
These are now locked in an¬ 
other battle over freedom of 
services. The first draft propo¬ 
sals on fcrvices virtually 
ruled them right out altogether. 


What harmonisation maans: 

A. Freedom of reinsurenoe. B. Freedom of eetablieh* 
ment (for non-life insurance) would allow the Royal 
and the Allianz, equal freedom to open offices in 
Britain. Germany and anywhere else in the EEC 
under common rules. Diftorent but common rules 
would also apply to non-ECC companies like the 
Zurich. 

C. Freedom of Services (for non-life) would enable 
an Italian to buy insurance from the Royal (or from 
Lloyd's) through a local agent or broker, under a 
unified set of rules. 

0. Freedom of life assurance. 

. —.»■■■ - - ..I . . >... H I. I 
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Lloyd's exigence was con¬ 
veniently ignored. These .pro¬ 
posals the commil^on rjpjepted. 
The specialists ' t pr(^ 

duced a second draft. A Dutch 
insurer, this said, would be 
allowed to sell ihltoU^ ^ 
broker in Germany," but he 
would have to be regulated by 
both the Dutch and the Ger¬ 
man supervisory authorities, 
rhe same for JJoyd’s, if Britain 
joins. In other words if German 
regulations prevent a German 
insurer offering (Jerman Ford 
a {f)articular package of ail 
risks cover, then Lloyd’s must 
not be allow'cd to do it instead. 

But, by this time, a tide of 
complaints was rising in the 
LF.C. Industrialists and shippers 
complained that services har¬ 
monisation was getting nowhere, 
that no liberalisation looked 
like happening at all. I'hen, in 
July, Dr Theodore Vogclaar, 
the director-general within the 
commission in charge of har¬ 
monisation, rejected the second 
draft as being, also, too 
illiberal. Lloyd’s breathed again. 
The commission went further. 
In principle, it said, so long as 
an insurer is being supervised 
by the government of an EEC 
member country, (under the 
establishment directive), that 
should be enough. He ought' 
then to be free to sell in other 
1 T’T> countries through agents 
and brokers if he chooses, with¬ 
out hav ing to open a local office, 
or be controlled again by other 
governments. 

Businessmen, and brokers and 
.igents, received this with mani¬ 
fest delight. The insurance 
establishment—the companies 
and their regulators in the 
member governments—were 
appalled. To pacify their rage, 
the commission made one con¬ 
cession. As a precondition for 
letting insurers fish in the mar¬ 
kets of other countries without 
opening local offices, three 


things would be harmonised 
first: 

The wgys , 
jkre calculated M^dJffcrr 
ent countric.s. These now vary 
^ widely, , , , r . 

(b) Taxes^ levied On insurance 
policies. This was the bee in the 
French insurers^ bonnet. Ficiich 
insurance policies bear taxes of 
up to 30 % of the premium. 
Harmonisation of these taxes 
will therefore help French 
in.surcrs. 

(c) Contract law relating to 
insurance. 'Fhis is important. If 
an Italian claims on a policy 
issued in Holland through a 
local agent or broker, he would 
proba,bly have to bring an 
action in a Dutch court. Ideally 
his rights vis h vis the Dutch 
insurer .should be no belter and 
no worse than vis a vis an 
Italian insurer. 

These are important paints, 
and services insurance could 
hardly be liberalised unless 
something was done about them 
first. But the insurance super- 
vi.sors are not content. They 
want other things harmonised 
in advance too; the laws 
governing win<Mng-up of 
insurers when insolvent ; the 
system of supervision itself ; and 
regulations governing the activi¬ 
ties of brokers and agents. These 
w'ould take years to achieve. 

I'or the EEC itself the 
significance of these two insur¬ 
ance arguments is this : 

As regards the establishment 
directive the question is whether 
the Council of Ministers w'ill 
now endorse the directive in it.s 
present restrictive form, know¬ 
ing quite well that it will be 
unsuitable for Britain once 
Britain becomes a member. 
Britain would be right to 
demand, after joining, that it 
be renegotiated, not just 
because it w'ould threaten one 
of this country's vital interests; 


WHO CARES ABOUT OVERSEAS BUSINESS? 
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but also because, when the Six 
become Ten, bej^^Ejarope’s 
,^erseas_ 

.£25^ ‘ iyonb .df ,;invjfible 

earnlh^^ froih firidib UMuiRpee 

art' 

throw OveiliaA ' 

, ScrvicBS arc even more fun¬ 
damental. Last May The Econo¬ 
mist's sufvey of the EEC argued 
that building a federal Europe 
means avoiding the bad points 
in the federal system that has 
emerged in the United States, 
but copying the good ones. In 
particular the fderal goverh- 
ment must never degenerate into 
a mere bargaining ground 
between well-organised, and 
over-powerful, lobbies. The 
unholy alliance of insurance 
supervisions and insurance 
companies in France, Germany 
and Italy is just such a lobby. 
The commission is well aware 
tfaait the interest of the European 
consumer, business and private 
alike, lies in introducing ffexi- 
bility and competition into the 
ooiytinental insurance market. 

But, given the prolonged fight 
it has just been through over 
freedom of establishment, it may 
now be roo ready to settle, when 
it comes to services, for second 
best, for a formula that is 
politically feasible. Capitulation 
to Europe’s insurance lobbies 
would bode ill for the fights 
that lie ahead on energy, trans¬ 
port and a host pf other issues 
(not to mention the perennial 
case of agriculture], where <th«'e 
are other equally 4niluentul 
interests at work. For thqpc 
leasons, not only members of 
the Corporation of Lloyd’s, but 
also all good Europeans Will 
hope that the commission will 
stick to its guns at least until, 
in Dr Vogclaar’s phrase, 

“ Britain can take its place at 
the drawing board of legislattvr 
imagination.” 


Insurers' total premiums 
‘tmi From dompstie market 
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WHO INSURES MOST? 

Premiums National irxx>me 

per head per head. US $ 

k -UNITED STATES...3879 


-CANADA.2266 


-SWITZERLAND....2333 


-AUSTRALIA.1748 

-SWEDEN.2819 

^GERMANY.1746 

^DENMARK.1960 

-NEW ZEALAND ...;I39S 

-BRITAIN.1427 

^NETHERLANDS ....1610 

-B^IUM.1708 

'^FRANCE.1923 

'^NORWAY.1806 
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Makoto may not 
know much about 
export promotion... 


But he could 
tell you 
the way to 

‘THE 

CHARTERED 

BANK’ 


Conveniently situated in the heart of Tokyo’s commercial district, a few blocks from 
Central Station, yet within easy reach of the Imperial Palace and the Ginza, our 
branch in Tokyo provides a comprehensive range of banking services to businessman 
and tourist alike. Branches are also in operation in Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama. 

The Chartered Bank with its subsidiaries and associates forms the largest British 
banking group in the East, where it has operated for more than a century. Each 
office is a local bank, whether in the Midffie East or Asia, or in Europe or America. 
Each too is an international bank, keeping its expert knowledge readily available to 
the offier members of the group, ^mbay, Calcutta, Karachi, Colombo, Bangkok, 
Kuala Lun^tur, Djakarta, Hong Kong, Singapore and Manila are just some of the 
other capital cities in which we are open for business. 

The Chartered Bank 

(Incorporst^d h England by Roy^l Chtrtw 1853) 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, 

A MEMBER QtF STANDARD AND CHARTERED BANKING GROUP LIMITED 
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Does Ted want to save the RB211? 

The word in Whitehatl this week was that the Prime Minister was personally 
inclining towards saving the Rolls-Royce RB 211 engine. Unless Mr Heath thinks one 
of the American engine companies will help him, he is going an odd way about it 


Before he left for home at the end of last week, the presi¬ 
dent of the Lockheed company told both Mr Heath and 
other members of the Government that the scheme they 
had put to him for a joint company to build the Roll^ 
Royce RB 211 engine was not a serious negotiating pro¬ 
position. Mr Dan Haugiiton himself left Downing Street 
convinced that the Prime Minister did not wish to see the 
engine go on. This did not prevent the Government from 
describing its scheme in some detail last Friday, and again 
in the Commons on Monday, without, however, relaying 
Mr Haughton’s view of it. 

Of course it was not a serious negotiating proposition ; 
it was the sort of responses'that men make when they 
have been goaded to the limits of their courtesy by 
American strictures on the shortcomings of British 
management, and it merely served to show how wide a 
gap there was between what the Government felt St 
could offer and Lockheed felt it could accept. On a 
rough estimate, that gap is something like £150 million, 
and could face the British Government with a total loss 
oi around £300 million on the RB 211, made up of 
£100 million already spent and an additional £200 npdl- 
lion to come. The sheer size of these sums also explains 
why neither Lockheed nor the airlines that have ordered 
Tristars with RB 211 engines in them are in a position 
to pay the estimated going cost. 

However, it might be advisable not to rule out entirely 
the possibility of a joint company with a firm other than 
Lockheed. American General Electric has been having 
talks with Rolls-Royce that reached a new urgency this 
week. These turn on General Electric licences for the 
vertical take-off engine in the Harrier strike aircraft. 
The American government paid for much of the enpne’s 
development and has marked out General Electtic to 
manufacture it should the American forces order the 
Harrier in quantity. There is a chink in the door there if 
Mr Heath chooses to put his foot in it. 

What happens next depends not on the British 
Government but on RoUs-Roya’s two American com¬ 
petitors. Initially, the re^n|fi;iimg of the Tristar with 
American jets looked imptossibly difficult, slow and 
expensive, but it is amazing whi^it^an Anjierican s^esipan 
can do when he smells blood. In the five weeks since 


Rolls-Royce went bankrupt, engineers at both’ Piatt and 
Whimey and American General Electric have cut their 
estimates of the cost of re-engining the Tristar and the 
time it would take them to do it, and (.ockheed s^esmen 
who five weeks ago did not believe they could sell the 
Tristar without Rolls-Roycp backing are now talking 
themselves into believing that, dammit, they can. What 
the airlines think of the re-engining proposab will be 
known either late on Friday Or early noct week. General 
Electric’s attitude to further talks with Rolb-Koyce may 
depend very much on how its own proposab come out of 
this review. If Mr Heath really wants to save the RB 2i i, 
he has not much time left to do it. 


Cost is only one of hb obstacles. The estimates given 
to the Government get worse all the time ; Sir William 
Cook’s figure of another £120 million merely to complete 
the development of the engine is the lowest of the guesses 
going round Whitehall; the Government has not made 
any of the higher ones public. 


Cost of th^ RB 211 


Spent on development to dete 
To come 

Cost of nvanufacture: 

First estimate (per engine) 
Current eetimate 
Lockheed's estimate: 
Development to come 
En^ne cost 


£100 million 
£120 millton 

leaf then £350,000 
£500,000 to €590,000 

£60 million 
less than £ 460,000 


If the Prime Minister seriously wants to save the 
RB 211, he has to do more than merely accept (m the 
taxpayers’ behalf a possible further loss of £200^ million 
on the initial 6oo-eHgine contract Mr Haugfaton aigued 
forcefully in London that the cost need ' hot at 
dcpressingly high as Sir WilliSm Cook’s esthnates h^est 
if the Gofvemment .put a vigorous new rnaoagetnent into 
the company. Challenged to prove this fa^ assuming 
partial'nespoqsibiUty for' Rolls-Royce mana^ment and 
full hhati^ responsibility for any cost oyemms cm his 
own estimates, Mr Haughjton declined. But that ;does 
not alter the fact that tlw i%ht sort of' maiMgaiieitt 
ought to be able to hold but to Mr Heath soom bojpe of 
reducing the current level of Rolls-Royt^’s-coMh But 
that would be only half the battle. ' • ■ - 
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A bigger difficulty, because it involves more than 
merely money, would be to convince deeply suspicious 
airlines that the new Rolls-Royce company would honour 
a new RB s 11 'contract and not drc^ it again oii some 
new pretext when the costs got inconveniently high. The 
airlines buying Tristars are not, in the main, international 
operators. They are North American domestic airlines 
with & deeply parochial outlook, and there are growing 
signs that they would be reluctant to commit their com¬ 
mercial future over the next decade—for this is what it 
ianio^nts to—to a nationalised engine company subject 
to tlic orders of a British government that could change 
at the next general election. The airlines have talked 
in the past week of not being, prepared to deal with 
Rolls-Royce again unless it is in private hands. 


This could raise'very smot^ (UBicuhto for Mr 
and it is not at all clear it 

When they talk ot the netid tb'niUV^'ttie ^’" 2 x 1 in 
order to protect Britain’s commerdal reputation in tiie 
American market, they appear not to realise that the 
damage has been done alr^y and a delay of more than 
five weeks in coming to a settlement with Lockheed 
worsens rather than improves the British image abroad. 
The Tristar is commercially something of a disappoint¬ 
ment, so that the potential RB a 11 maiket is not that 
big and rosy .w.biic thi^ unptnplipyment that wouj|d f^oW 
its cancellation might not be iS that bad, as opr^ftCt^ 
correspondent reports below. It is by no means clear tiiat 
the de^on to save the engine or not rests any longer'in 
the Government’s hands. • . • . 


Some hope for the sacked 


Where they work 


Tht first batch of redun'dancies was 
aiino»imccd by Rolls-Royce on Monday. 
A total of 4,300 will be leaving before 
the end of the month, the bulk of them 
white-collar workers. Most of them 
would 'have lost their jobs anyway as 
part of a general slimming programme 
pm in hand before the rAruary 4th 
bankruptcy. Should the RB 211 be 
caincelled, there will be further sackings 
of between 12,000 and 18,000. If the 
engine survives it is unlikely ithat more 
t'han another 1,000 will go. 

The men will be getting generous 
redundancy payments. The receiver is 
under no leg^ obligation .to make 
redundancy paymems: these rank low 
jin the list of credimrs. But die Dqiait- 
ment of Employment aind Produotivity 
has stepped in, as is its normal practice, 
to finance the payments and so become 
one of the long list of Rolb-Royce*s 
unsecured creditors. However, the 
receiver has also ordered that the dis¬ 
missed men should get in addition seven 
weeks* pay, in lieu of notice, plus all 
their holiday pay. This will cost around 
£1 milUpn, but the aim presumably is 
to keep the unions sweet. The move 
has angered the creditors’ committee, 
which tried to get an interim injunction 
to stop the receiver dishzr^ out ait least 
that seven weeks’ pay. 

What hope is there of jobs for those 
who are sacked ?. Past experience sug¬ 
gests things will work out better them 
expected. The last major redhmdancy 
in the aircraft industry oecurred when 
TSR-'2 was Cancelled. Then it was' 
reckoned that 30,000 would be jobtesi. 
In the event, only €,500 were sacked, 
mread between Bristolj Cervim^ry «ukl 
Preston. Only 10 per cent of the 
lost were with sub-oontractori. '^e 
avmge length of uncmpJoytneiit was 
fivo-andcseh^ weekS) ai^ almdst as 
many gc^^tte,r paid jobs as .got worse. 
In snort,* tbe outcome was Mter than 


Derby 

anyone dared to expect. 

The TSR-2 experience in 1965 is 
not directly comparable with the Rolls- 
Royce situaition today, because unem¬ 
ployment overall is higher now. In 1965, 
j^stol had an unemployment rate of 
only I per cent. Dciby today has an 
unemployment rate of 2.8 per cent, and 
moat other areas are worse. 

However, demand for skilled labour 
is still quite high. Vacancies for 
machine tool setters, for example, at 
last count were only 15 per cent down 
on 1965, and vacancies for toolmakers 
have actually risen by 6 per cent. Many 
of the jobs that exist are not notified 
to the DEP. The professional and 
executive register of the DEP also places 
a substantial proportion of men, simply 
by ringing companies up and offering 
them &lled p^ple. 

. .Sqjlply tif skilled labour thus often 
creates its own demand. This was most 
clearly demonstio/ted after the closure 
of the Associated Electrical Industries’ 
facitory at Woolwich, when 5,000 skilled 
men were made redundant. Within a 
month, 62 per cent found new jobs. 

In Derby’s evening newspaper, adver¬ 
tising jobs vacant has risen very 
substeuitially in the past few weeks. 
Already 43 firms have made direct 
approaches to Rolls-Royce for labour. 
Foreign firms have expressed a good 
deal of interest from Sweden, South 
Africa, Germany and Algeria. The key 
factor 'in red^loymcnt is mohifity. 
Those made reaundant will have little 
difficulty geteing jobs if they are pie- 
pared to move. The younger and more 
skilled tepd to be the mptt mobile. 
Housing m the main barrier. A man 
who moves fmm Derby to Ix)hdon will 
get a poor price for*his Derby ftouse 
and have to pay-a lot more for one in 
the south-east. . ^ 

Prospects for jobs in Derby itself arc ’ 
not good. There are ordy 92 kaown' 



Total 
employed 
end Feb 



Sackings 
This HRB 

week “211 

goes 

1,655 3’SOOO 
« 


. Barnoldswick 2,900 240 

Ilkeston 450 40 

^Hucknall 1,700 260 

'Derby 21,200 1.970 6-9000 

(funtsorrel 1,250 100 

'(gentry 7,000 

pistol 15,000 

*3-4000 sackings spread among these towns 


vacancies for skilled machinists close 
to Derby. There arc, however, jobs 
withdn commuting distance, with well 
over 1,000 vacancies for skilled 
machinists in the Midlanids. Men made 
redundant in Scotland and rhe isolated 
Yorkdiire town oi Barnoldswick face 
much greater problems. Many mon 
there will have to move to grt new 
jobs, and this they will be very 
reluctant to do. 

A number of firms arc eager to set 
up factories in Derby and rc-cmplby 
r^undanic Rolls-Royce workers, but 
this Will only be possible if the Govern¬ 
ment lifts the ban . on the issue of 
Industrial Developineiit CS^rtificates. 
This is being considered. 

Sub-contractors for Rolls-Royce arc 
spread out across the ^untry, but the 
main ooncentraVions arc in the Mid¬ 
lands, Humberside, Yorkshire and the 
north-west. If the RB 211 is cancelled, 
it has been e^^mated that around 
20,000 in sub-oontxacting fiims could 
lose their jobs. TUs is probably over- 
pcsrinfistic^ but k^s alxttoat impogrible 
DO make an aocuratfe guess. The out¬ 
come dcpvmds on the exte^ to which 
sikhoo^aqtors can put their men bn to 
Other \vor^ as they did in 1965 efiet 
TSR-1. 
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Yes, still go for dollars : 

Britain was second only to Japan last year as a surplus tracing nation, ^ut V 
would be silly to talk the pound up and even more silly to talk the dollar down f ' i v: ii 


If you had to tuck under your belt either £ioo or $240, 
which would you choose ? Probably instinctively, the 
greenbacks. A dollar, you would say, is a dollar is a dollar, 
although for weeks the pound has been up to its ceiling in 
the exchange markets, whereas the dollar has been sup¬ 
ported at its floor against every key European currency. 
All the same, you would be right. 

Sterling’s streng^ rests on two things: the interest rate 
differentials are heavily in London’s favour (still so after 
yet another unchanged 7 per cent Bank rate on Thurs¬ 
day) ; and the substantial surplus earned on Britain’s 
overseas current account (visible and invisible trade), 
which the Treasury now puts at £631 million 
($1,514 million) in 1970. This was the biggest surplus on 
record for Britain and it was exceeded last year by only 
one country in the big league, Japan (see table I). Can 
and should this golden inflow last ? 

Britain should not try to repeat such a fat surplus this 
year at the expense of economic growth. It has already 
paid off most of its short- and medium-term debts, except 
the £i billion owed to the International Monetary Fund ; 
its reserves, although low by some other countries’ stand¬ 
ards (table II), are nearly back to their postwar peak of 
1951. But growth or no, Britain’s trading is weakening. 
The current surplus last yeaf came from a £628 million 
surplus on invisibles (which always are a healthy plus for 
Britain) and a tiny and quite exceptional surplus of 
£3 million on visible trade—our first visible surplus since 
1958. This owed much to favourable terms of trade. 
Exports were virtually unchanged in volume in the second 
half of last year. And, as the Bank of England says in 
its latest Bulletin : “ The trend of imports is equally 
distui'bing.” These rose in volume by 4 or 5 per cent 
between the first and second halves of 1970. Nobody 
knows how trade is now shaping : the recorded deficit of 
£63 million in February, announced on Thursday, is just 
a nonsense figure because the postal strike delayed docu¬ 
ments. But as, week by week, an excessive wage-cost push 
continues, British exports lose a bit more of the competi¬ 
tive edge that the 1967 devaluation gave them. Also, 
Britain’s earnings from oil will be cut by $180 million 


as a result of the Teheran ag^ment^ and presumably by 
more after the row with Libya (see pa^ 16); So our 
guess is that this year’s current surplus wilt be just under 
half last year’s (table I). ^ ^. 

If the deterioration is no worse than that it would 
be acceptable. The pound would probably buffer in ,thc 
exchanges. But interest differentials will increasingly deteiv 
mine whether London continues to attract funds. j The 
currency inflow which totalled nearly £350 million in the 
fourth quarter of 1970 has certainly quickened since. 
Much of this represents company borrowing : > just*;as 
American firms, when short of domestic sources for cash, 
went heavily into the Eurodollar market in 1969,^ so 
British companies have drawn substantial amounts fi^om 
it in the past six months. Between October 1st and 
December 31st British banks showed a net inward balance 
of £179 million on their foreign transactions (compared 
with an outflow of £29 million in the same three months 
of 1969), much of it on clients’ accounts for domestic 
purposes. Britain, therefore, has been sensibly swapping 
its official debts for private ones. The only trouble is that 
money that flows in fast can also flow out fast. 

Dollars are cheap because there are so many of them 
around. Last year America ran up a huge overseas deficit 
of nearly $10 billion on the official settlements accounting, 
very largely because of accelerated repayments of Euro¬ 
dollar borrowings by American banks to their overseas 
branches, as interest rates in America plummeted but 
business demand for loans faded away. This one-way 
traffic across the Atlantic was still continuing this week 
and on Thursday Chase Manhattan led the way in cutting 
yet again American banks’ prime lending rate, taking it 
a whole half-point down to 5^%. Europe is awash with 
dollars and its central bankers have therefore been obliged 
to buy huge quantities at the official floor of the 
intervention price. But a Ipt, of nonsense is being 
talked by the Jeremiahs who: arc now prophesying 
a currency crisis, on the grounds that cither (a) Gcnfiany, 
which as usual has been one of the main refuges for the 
dollar, will raid Fort Knox for its gold ; or (b) the major 
European currencies will be forced to upvalue (iroqiq^ly 


Table I: Balance of payments on current account 
$ billion* 


Britain 

United States 

Average Average 
1960^ 1964-da 
-0.26 -0.60 
+3.35 +2.97 

1969 

+1,00 

-0.89 

1970 

+1.51 

+0.66 

1971* 

+0.70 

-0.60 

Germany 

France 

Italy 

+0.29 

+0.62 

+0.17 

+0.68 

+0.04 

+1.83 

+1.60 

-1.40 

+2.37 

+0.77 

nil 

+1.00 

+1.26 

-0.20 

+1.60 

Japan 

Canada 

-0.43 

-0.78 

+0.51 

-0.60 

+2.12 

-0.74 

+2.03 

+1.21 

+2.00 

+1.26 

Total. 7 countries 

+2.98 

+4.83 

+4.06 

+7.17 

+6.00 


*ow 9itim9tes. ba»9d to iom9 9Xt9nt oh thoso of tfia National tnatituto 
Eccmoinig tha OECfl Economic 


Table il: Reserves, end>January 1971, $ bHIIon 


Gold 

Foreign 

ex¬ 

change 

Reserve 
position 
in IMF 
& SDRs 

Total 

No. of 
months 
importst 

Britain 

1.44* 

0.94* 

0.61 

3.00 

1.6 

11.04 

0.49 

3.17 

14.70 

4.5 

United States 

3.98 

8.65 

1.38 

14.01 

5.5 

Germany 

3.53 

1.48 

0.34 

•5.36 

2.6 

Franc4 

2.89 

.2.41 

0.49 

5.78 

4.0 

Italy 

0.63 

3.21 

1.24 

4.97 

2.8 

Japai^ 

0.79 

3.04 

0.97 

4,80 

3.6 

Canada 

24.20 

20.22 ' 

9.20 

52.61 

3.7 



^partia/fy astimatod. Uota! rasarvaa ara aapraaaad aa tha squivatant oT 
tha numbar of montha, of marthandiaa importa thOy raptaaant at tha eurrant 

faaiai of ua^inr^. r j.-, : . > v iv j- 
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the pound would then be a bedfellow with the D-mark) 4^. 
or (c) the price of gold will have to be raised. None df 
these things is evfm^ vaguely t}u*eatened yet. 

The dollar’s GtSnrrerit weakness is based on interest rate 
differentials, not of# expectations of upvaluations of other 
currencies. A country has to be running a whopping 
current surplus, as Germany was doing in 1969, for an 
upvaluation of its currency to be warranted. On last 
year’s experience (table I) only Japan and Britain would 
qualify. Germany’s surplus moderated ; indeed, it prob¬ 
ably has been cancelled in 1970 by a genuine long-term 
capital outflow (although Germany’s definition of capital 
outflow is always a bit suspect). A case could be made out 
for a small upvaluation of all European currencies against 
the dollar, but what do speculators make of that ? They 
cannot play the whole pack of cards at once. And the new 
experiment of common market countries in reducing their 
dealing margins in the exchanges only imposes more 
inflexibility on the system. As to destroying America’s 
gold pile, it makes no sense to anyone, as the quietness 
of the gold market these past few weeks has demonstrated. 

All the same, the impact of these huge short-term 
capital movements is bringing its problems. Germany’s 
reserves at the end of February (one month later than 
our comparative figures in tabic II) had, at $14.8 billion, 
outgrown America’s. Obviously Germany resents this big 
inflow of dollars, because it sees it as a threat to its 
domestic efforts to cut inflation by controlling the money 
supply. But there is nothing much the Germans can do 
about it. They may ask for some gold, but not all that 
much. They will snipe at the Americans, lecture them 
about improving their balance of payments, maybe make 
them go to the IMF, as Britain was made to do, and 
use up their special drawing rights (SDRs) in the fund. 
Indeed, Mr Charles Coombes, head of foreign operations 
at the 'New York Federal Reserve Bank, in his twice-a- 
year report on Wednesday, was anxious to stress the 
efforts being made by the present Administration to be 
co-operative and immunise excessive dollar holdings by 
foreign central banks. He pointed out that the. American 
Treasury had, towards that end and among other things, 


i^ed^l|^§o million of; bonds.dcnoSn^jted Swis^ francs 
ahd ni^ 'a^p^ use of S|M^ ahd W pronbgativ^ of 
drawing forci^ currencies from the IMF. 

The immediate challehge is to the coilral bankers. 
And, despite their usual grumbte, they are not at present 
against the limelight. A number of gimmicks are being 
used to try to reduce the flow of funds from the Euro¬ 
dollar market into Europiean central banks^ particularly 
into the Bundesbank. For instance, the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank, has, for the first time,. been operating on 
its own in the forward market for dollars against D-marks. 
The effect of this has been to increase the cost of swapping 
Eurodollars for higher-yielding D-marks. 

But, in the long run, it is America that has the last 
say. One of Mr Nixon’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
Mr Hendrik Houthakker, said last week in London that 
one must put first things first: “ There is always a ten¬ 
dency to lose sight of the forest because of the trees. I 
must emphasise, therefore, that a higher level of activity 
in the United States is of direct benefit to all other 
countries.” This is what the world is really waiting for, 
the assurance that America is going ahead again. It is 
therefore mildly disturbing—not a cause for comfort— 
that the mighty Citibank, New York’s largest private bank, 
was saying this week in its newsletter that America can 
no longer afford to pursue policies of domestic monetary 
ease to such a degree that interest ^ rates in American 
markets become flagrantly out of line with those else¬ 
where. ‘‘ The United States,” the bank says,- “ cannot 
relinquish the reins on government spending and must 
retain the confidence of both foreign official and private 
holders of dollars in its economic and financial policy¬ 
making.” It is even more disturbing that American 
businessmen, in their latest survey of investment intentions, 
are still forecasting no real increase in their spending on 
new plant and equipment this year. The misfortune that 
really could threaten us from America would be another 
year of disappointing economic growth. None of us needs 
to be really worried by an inflow of dollars that some 
countries still quite like, and that others can continue to 
lump. 


Key indicators : British economy 


External ^ade 

Postal strike reduced the flow of 
expon documents more than 
import documents. That, anyway, 
is the official explanation of the 
£63 million deficit recorded in 
February. 


Industrial 

production* December 

employment* January 

productivity* December 

Export trade*t February 

Eng'g ordem on 'hand*t4 December 
Retail trade* December 

Unemployment* February 

Retail prices January 

Export prices November 

Import prices November 

Wage rates (weekly) January 


Percentage change on 


Index previous 
1963»100 month 


three 

months 


+2.8 

*^+2 

+1 

+5.9 


Export trade, retaf/ trad$, Mgirm^rmg order books: in yiolume terms (vaiue at 
constant prices). Unemployment: wholly unemptoyed excluding schooNseyers: 
latest rsieZl per cent. - i . : ^ 

* Stksonelly adjusted t tnd of period t Provisional . .. 
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Th 9 Conservatives are going to end the selective eniployrnent1i!X.^illi|^irTrt|;®i^ 
there now seems a strong probability that they will at least make a^t^ pn MarcW'^ 


To the consternation of both friends and enemies, the 
Heath Government is stolidly plodding through its 
election pledges, and one of these was to abolish the 
selective employment tax. If it were to go in Mr Barber’s 
coming budget, the first effect would be to give manu-> 
facturers a lump .sum payback of £200 million, which 
rcpr(5^nts the amount of money that the Government 
holds at any one time in the form of SET payments made. 


are exported, then the exporter gets a rebate 6f tlwi va^ 
added tax levied eariier on. 

So suppose Britain started its value-added tax at . 3 
per cent for food and to per cent for everything dse. 
Food would Aen yield £too million a year and non^dpd 
£ I, goo'million. If the tax were deyj^'.|p;<exd^ 
expendiuire on hbudng^'th^ rate 
need to be. pitched , at about 12 per cent ft) inet'the same 


but not yet refunded to them. This is a daft process that^ yield. Since Vat rMcs m the'Eurc^lirV 
normally takes two months, and the chart gives a rough munity seem likely to settle down nearer 15 ^r cent, 
idea of how it works. The special employment premium a British chancellor would have some room for 

for depressed areas would, presumably, not he abolished manoeuvre. He may need it, once duties on aldohorwd 

without something very similar being put in its place. So tobacco are also harmoni.sed to levels well below the 
where does that leave SET proper ? present British ones. f i - 

This year (to March 31st) SET is expected to yield So an eventual Vat in place of purchase tax and SET 

£588 million. Its abolition, without anything in its a realistic possibility. But it is not the only’one. Allows 


place, would mean giving that sum largely to shopkeepers 
and the other service industries. This would do some¬ 
thing to cushion the surge of price increases now 
under way. One counter-argument need not be taken 
too seriously. SET, so its supporters claim, has boosted 
productivity in retailing, by obliging shops to make more 
sparing use of manpower. But all the evidence points 
to the conclusion that what gain in productivity there 
has been was partly the consequence of the ending of 
resale price maintenance, partly of the continuing trend 
to supermarkets that was already under way, and partly 
the reflection of the sheer shortage of shop assistants. 
If SET has done little to help productivity, by the 
same token its abolition will do little directly to boost 
the level of employment in the service trades—except 
of part-timers. But the extra demand would filter through 
to consumption of more manufactured goods. Although 
bodies like the National Institute have been urging £500 
million of demand reflation in the budget, the Treasury is 
likely to have bCen urging conddcrably IciSi. _ 

The Conservative election manifesto, however, clearly 
suggested that SET would not vanish into nothing, but 
would be abolished “ as part of a wider reform of 
indirect taxation, possibly involving the replacement of 
purchase tax by a value-added tax.” Purchase tax yields 
£1,260 million: to replace it and SET together, Aerc- 
forc, the Vat would n^eid to produce £2^00^ 
year. It is not possible to start a Vat straight "away this 
year ; but Mr Barber may iannpunce will' 

^finitely be a Vat in 1972 or 1973, and Wake ^jattier 
cut in SET in the interimi ‘ ^' 

Britain! would be likely to follow thic GfeiTlism' and > 
Dutch pattern of-usirtg two ratea for Vat ; 
food and a higher one, of 10 per cent U] 


ing something to cover Ae next increase in pensionsf, 
national insurance contributions, now running at around 
£2,700 million a year, coujd probably be scrapped and 
replaced by a 10 per cent payroll tax, to be split in 
roughly equal proportions between employer, and 
employee. Social security charges on thte continent, levied 
normally by payroll taxes on employers, often work out a 
good deal higher than this. In fact Mr Barber could scrap 
SET as well and fix the payroll tax, instead, at 5f2 per 
cent (with the employer paying 7 per cent), and still be 
roughly in line with the continent. 

These arc the two main alternatives open to Mr Barber 
on SET. The first seems rather more likely, but the 
Customs and Excise will demand at least a, year to put a 
Vat into effect. National insurance contributions could 
still be converted into a 10 per cent psuyioll tax. Later 
the rate could be notched up—not in exchai^e for SET, 
which would have gone by then—but for other cuts 
in direct taxes, coiporadbn tax in particub^fr ^W' 
being too lucrative to abolish^ Ae selective tm^t^ 
tax ironically gives Jyir Barber just the opportunity 
he" needs tp bring jnpvHable Vat without setting 

off anothel^ cycle" pi? in the propeas. ■ 




SETqiiM^byjnM^ 

I ^wsytoiiwjpwpi o yiTiw nij iPw^^ 




other items of consumer spending. jUffUr 

rates.) Of couise V^t is charged qn 
noprconsumer '^okxls too, 'on' the ^e)^: ' <1 

product ; Imt,the pyej'all impact;falls ‘ 

consumer* For him. ’pri^ arc ,piu^ed up oy wmefnin^' 
like the fate of the tax, lo per cent or whatever ; if goods 
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Is British steel really worth an 
investment of £3 billion ? 


The Government may refuse to 
authorise the British Steel Corpora¬ 
tion’s £3 billion modernisation plan and 
tell it to import cheap foreign steel for 
finishing here instead. A Cabinet Office 
study on the plan is now sufficiently 
advanced for Mr John Davies to decide 
to postpone any schemes for hiving off 
parts of the nationalised steel industry 
until ministers have seen the completed 
study in the middle of the summer. 
The “ make or buy ” touchstone being 
used is the standard many companies 
are applying to their new investment, 
and one of the most notable exponents 
of it is Imperial Chemical Industries. 
It is symptomatic of the much stricter 
qualifications by which industry is 
assessing new investment projects ; 
plants for producing crude steel and 
basic chemicals usually offer a low rate 
of return on capital employed and there 
is an increasing tendency not to make 
this kind of investment if capacity exists 


anywhere else. But the delay to his 
plans while the Government contem¬ 
plates whether foreign steel would be 
cheaper puts Lord Melchett out on a 
limb. 

The dismissal of 2,700 steelworkers at 
five outmoded BSC plants, announced 
on Thursday, is only the forerunner of 
much larger labour cutbacks pro¬ 
grammed for this year. The 15 per cent 
price increase asked for by Ldrd 
Melchett will push British steel prices 
above comparable western European 
prices and this will hit sales, but it is 
vital if the BSC is not to slump into a 
multi-million deficit. 

The Treasury is now said to be 
among the principal supporters of 
higher steel prices, impressed by Lord 
Melchett’s case that if he had been 
allowed to charge more during the 
steel boom of the past three years the 
BSC could have netted a £200 million 
profit instead of heading for a deficit. 


But the Treasury is also most sceptical 
of the credibility of huge investment 
in new greenfield steelworks when the 
necessary tonnage could be imported 
more cheaply from lower-wage, higher- 
productivity countries of which Japan 
is the prime example. 

The BSC’s output has hovered 
around the 25 million ton mark for 
years, too much of it coming from 
plants that would have been scrapped 
if they were operating in the United 
States or Japan. Lord Melchett’s cur¬ 
rent expansion plans propose an 
increase to 42 million tons capacity by 
1980. But this is on the presumption 
that exports of British steel double 
between now and 1980, from 5 million 
to 10 million tons. Some government 
departments question this and think it 
is flying in the face of new thinking. 

The Treasury currently has to pay 
£50 million a year in interest to steel 
stockholders, with no revenue coming 
in from the £700 million of public 
dividend capital which it holds in the 
BSC to fund it, and this makes it leary 
of putting up yet more money for nil 
return. A decision to bridge the gap 
between today’s 25 million tons and 
future consumption by imports would 
hit the balance of payments, but not to 
the full value of the steel, for against 
it would be set savings on iron ore 
imports and on the massive coal 
imports that become necessary if the 
steel industry is to remain anything like 
competitive in world markets. 

The Charnel _ 

For those in 
peril... _ 

Whether freedom of the seas means 
a trap for sailoss’ lives depends on 
whether the seafaring nations can sink 
their differences next week. On 
Monday the Safety and Navigation 
Committee of the 72-nation Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative 
O^anisation will open its six-monthly 
mfeting in London. The dominant 
problem is the current spate of 








BSCs shutting, shop $nd thsrg are mura to feilow.. 
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accidents in the English Channel, 
there 9 ^, so mapy^ wiedw 

stone 

are trjang to chart a now route through 
the Dover Strait. Ships will th|bn :^an- 
don the English-si^ of the Varne 
sandbank^ m^e unsafe by wrecks, for 
the narrows between the Varne and the 
Ridge sandbanks while a year is spent 
clearing the wrecks. 

The essential issue is one of discipline. 
Channel traffic is supposed to keep to 
the right, but this is at present only 
a ripcooimendation, and at least 5 per 
cent of ships disobey it. Add to that 
fog, cross-channel ferries, fishing fleets, 
and north-bound traffic crossing from 
the French side of the channel to pick 
up a pilot from Folkestone. 

Some ships are undennanned, lack 
a qualified pilot, fail to keep a proper 
watch, and have out-of-date charts and 
inadequate navigation equipment. In 
two months 19 vessels have been 
spotted ignoring warnings of the 
Brandenburg-Texaco Caribbean wrecks^ 

Britain has belatedly come round to 
the view that mandatory rules are 
essential in the Dover Strait, and will 
propose this next week. One way of 
enforcing them would be to have radar 
stations either side of the channel sup¬ 
ported by helicopters and patrol 
launches which would repgrt trans¬ 
gressors to their country of registration 
for discipline. It is vital that such a 
system should have the backing of 
Liberia and the other countries which 
are not members of the Safety and 
Navigation Committee. 

The programme proposed by 
Britain is a bare minimum. One issue 
which is attracting increasing attention 
is the role of Trinity House, the 
authority which provide most of the 
channel pilots and light^ips. The fact 
that most of the pilots are on the 
British side of the channel partly 
defeats the object of a one-way system. 
Since the shift of the pilot station from 
Dungeness to Folkestone, in 1968, the 
accident black spot off Dungeness has 
improved and the one near Folkestone 
has worsened seriously. Whether the 
lightship service is thorough enough 
for modem conditions is also open to 
question. The Oermanfl< .^ai^i to 


Buemmss mnutaiis 

be) thilitdng of sueing Trinity Housg 
negligence : m conn^tibn^ with ' the 
Brat^dynburg disaster;' i ■ 

One- ^cbumging sign is the big 
increase in survey work now under way. 
This may enable future decisions' to 
be taken on facts rather than conjte* 
ture. Hydrographers have recently dis¬ 
covered important shifts in the 
sandbanks of the channel, which came 
to notice because of the increased 
draught of ships. Giant tankers of 
200,000 tons have to go through the 
strait part laden. The navy believes 
shipowners should pay for the survey 
work. The shipping industry points out, 
however, that the vessels with the 
deepest draught are submarines. 

Post office __ 

Nearly normal 

Some returning post office workers are 
sulking because strikers will lose up to 
three days* holiday pay, but on the 
whole very few seem to have thrown 
up their jobs during the 47-day strike. 
This is probably less because of loyalty 
than increasing unemployment in 
other industries. Clearing up the 11 
million items left in the post at the 
beginning of the strike took under 
two days, which is no great feat as the 
post office handles atout 35 million 
letters a day normally. Neither was 
there a great rush to post mail at the 
beginning of the week. Some areas 
reported a considerable drop in mail 
handled, while the parcel post was not 
busy (many customers have switched 
direct to British Rail deliveries). The 
post office expected to see an upswing 
when second class mail services were 
reintroduced on Thursday and extra 
work has come from delayed overseas 
post, which is flooding in and causing 
heavy overtime in the big clearing cen¬ 
tres. But even this is expect^ to 
return to normal by the weekend. The 
telephone service is almost back to its 
rather dubious normal form, with 
public call boxes being emptied rapidly 
and damaged lines being repaired. 

The private postal services are end¬ 
ing their operation this week after a 



directive from the jiost office ^ dd'^ib. 
Fhey hope to clear all mail, 
there are some fears that the less res¬ 
ponsible delivery services may sit on 
post. On the whole the private* post¬ 
men claim ■ to havfe made a' profit, 
although the work was tougher and 
the strike longer than anticipated. The 
main difficulties were the unreliability 
of casual labour and large fluctuations 
in the volume of mail handled—any¬ 
thing from 30,000 to 100,000 a day per 
group. But most claim that a national 
private system could Compete effec¬ 
tively with the post office (some claim 
to be able to cut costs below the post 
office’s level) and one company is look¬ 
ing at the economics of running 
a parcel delivery service. But it is early 
days to see what services have been 
permanently affected by Mr Jackson’s 
marathon strike. 

Brain drain _ ' . ^ 

False comfort 

For those who equate scientific 
resQurces with economic growth, there 
should be a lot of comfort in a report* 
published on Tuesday by the Depart¬ 
ment of Trade and Industry. This 
shows (he total nunaber of people in ^ 
Britain hol(;ling qualifications in engine^ ^ 
ering, technology and science (CJ^Es) 
rising nicely from 255,300 in 19^*9 Cp v 
403,000 in 1968, a growth of- neiarly 
06 per cent. It also shows the miqtber. 

. ... ■ - --j; ...A- r 

^Persons with Qualifications in Engwerlni;, 
Science and Technology. HMSOi 
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of ooginem 

in the^ biidn duam reaching i pi^ 
19M wheit 5^855 and 6^iBb 

em^l^tecf and then falling 

off hjl^ig68 'wnfn feit^r than 5|00o went 
overseas. For^ttfentists too, the brain 
<hMn. im Idlung some of ifs 

att^tkmi the; figures for emigrants 
a,i^ in igw, 2,295 in 1967 and 
8^2% in tgfiS, although the number of 
et^ngrating ^ence students was still 
i^tthg : 935 in 950 in 1967 and 
i^i^S in 1968. 

Or course, there is no direct equa¬ 
tion between the number of scientists 
and engineers a country has and its 
economic growth. Britain is proof of 
that, since it can be argued that 
it has more scientific talent a head 
than any other country in the world. 
The equation is rather between econ¬ 
omic growth and the number of 
scientists and engineers working in 
industrial technology, although this, 
too, is but a rough indication. What 
is of prime importance is how good 
these scientists and engineers are, how 
well their projects are chosen ; and 
how well they are managed. It has 
long been accepted that the best 
technical men stay on at the universi¬ 
ties. Many of those who do not wish 
they had, and remain frustrated for life 
because they are not working on 
“ pure ” science. Others are frustrated 
by managers who do not understand 
what they might contribute. While 
technical men can rise to become cap¬ 
tains of industry it is often disastrous, 
because their elitist scientific training 
has taught them to scorn such common 
business subjects as finance, marketing 
and management. 

The report barely touches on these 
issues, except to note that in 1968 64.4 
per cent of QSEs were either self- 
employed or were privately employed 
by industrial or commercial firms and 
consultants. This compares with 63.6 
per cent in 1965. That is an improve¬ 
ment, even if only of 0.8 per cent. 

Computers 

How does IBM 
doit? 

British technology can still do a great 
deal. It helps, though, if the British 
technologists are managed by 
Americans. This seems to he the lesson 
to be drawn from an otherwise run-of«> 
t^e-mill announcement made on Mon¬ 
day by Inte r^ tional Business Machii^. 
The annoliiilment itself was no great 
diakes, mK>ther model shotted into 


IBM’e 370 computer range. But the 
new 135 model, bless its cold electronic 
heart, was entirely British-developed. 
What is more, the IBM plant at 
Havant will be one of only three 
IBM plaints manufacturing it for world¬ 
wide distribution, the other two being 
in Japan and New York. 

How does IBM do it? After making 
necessary obeisance to the flow of 
know-how between the various labor¬ 
atories of the IBM empire, Mr Bunny 
Stanton, manager of the Hursley 
laboratory where the computer was 
develt^ed, suggested that ** there is 
always an dement of internal 
competition. ... All laboratories are 
constantly striving to produce proposals 
that will give the customer a new or 
better service and be good business for 
IBM,” with the plain implication that 
he and managers like him will be 
breathing down someone’s neck if they 
don’t. It might be useful for British 
industry to know more about how this 
system operates. 

Motor insurance _ 

Nationalise it? 

The big insurance companies—which 
last week shrank from taking on the 
burden of the insolvent Vehicle and 
General Insurance Company, have only 
themselves to thank for the pressures 
now building up within the Labour 
party for the setting up of a state 
motor insurance system. 

The details of Labour’s plans are, 
understandably, still distinctly woolly. 
An alternative line of approach, which 
also appeai^s to have some general 
support, would be to expand the 
responsibilities of the Motor Insurers’ 
Bureau through which all companies 
will have to contribute to Vehicle and 
General’s outstanding liabilities for 
Road Transport Act insurance claims 
for injuries to third parties. The MIB 
should be obliged also to honour the 
unexpired portion of third party 
policies taken out with a company 
that goes bankrupt. 

When Mr John Davies, Secretary of 
State for Trade and Industry, has had 
the report from that inquiry he has now 
set up on the V and G collapM he 
ought to make this honouring of 
unexpired policies hia very, minimum 
demand on the British Insurance 
Asffociation. He should also ask why 
^ BIA ^^ders it impos8ijt)le to 
impervise aid guai^tM its members 
in way that Lloyd’s does. The BIA 
had better have some good answers 
re^dy. 


Sir Frank for Sir 
Fred 


No sooner have Nedo’s staff got used 
to rirring their boss than they have to 
change the appendage. The appoint¬ 
ment of the retiring Treasury knight 
Sir Frank Figgures to be director- 
general of the National Economic 
Development Office from April 30th, 
when Sir Fred Catherwood departs to 
head Laings, took everyone by 
surprise. First thoughts were that this 
made a nonsense of what is left of 
Nedo’s supposed semi-independence 
from Whitehall. Second thoughts are 
more encouraging. 

Although Sir Frank went to the 
Treasury from the Bar 25 years ago, 
he has spent a third of his time away 
from it, first in the OECD and 
then, from 1960-65, as secretary- 
general of Efta. In Geneva he showed 
his independence and his outspoken¬ 
ness, which was by no means always 
to the liking of his masters back home. 
Sometimes, perhaps, Sir Frank is 
over-impulsive, over-quick to act, but 
this fault should not do, Nedo much 
harm. He has been a popular boss 
and he should get on well with unions 
and employers alike. The intriguing 
feature of the appointment is that it 
would be untypical of Sir Frank to 
take over an organisation that has little 
or no part to play. Does Mr Heath, 
then, expect to see more use made of 
the Ned council ? 

That council met for the first time 
nine years ago, on March 7, 1962, 
when it decided that the first main 
task of the Ned office should be the 
preparation of a report studying the 
implications of a 4 per cent growth 
rate for Britain. The story of what 
happened to that growth rate and to 
the planning for it, is best left to Lord 
Gcorge-B^rown’s memoirs. But maybe 
a new chapter is to come. 
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At this very moment you could be enjoying at 
»tiny cup of warmediroAre somewhere over the Orient, 
Europe. America. The Middle East. Even Russia. You 
we take the gracious hospitality of Japan with us 
wherever we fly. It^s something you can count on 
in this rapidly changing world. 







Tl advanced engineering in action! 
Important work on the visualisation 
of ultrasound at the Tl Research 
Laboratories, Hinxton Hall, near 
Cambridge, is part of a continuing 
programme to improve techniques 
for non-destructivetesting of welded 
and seamless steel pressure tube. 

Visualisation of ultrasound 

The programme includes the design of a 
new generation of high-speed ultrasonic 
equipment with electronic beam steering 
which eliminates the need for tube rotation 
in testing. The two methods of visualisa¬ 
tion developed by Tl are dy;ect pulse 
images using a specially-developed 
Schlieren apparatus, and computer plot¬ 
ting. Schlieren methods for detecting de¬ 
viation of a parallel light beam caused by 
scattering, diffraction or refraction are well 
established. The techniques have already 
been used for the visualisation of con¬ 
tinuous ultrasound in liquids. But Tl 
research has led to the building of an ultra¬ 
sensitive Schlieren apparatus, in which 
pulsed ultrasound may be visualised both 
in water and in solids, with 'freezing' of the 
wave motion so that individual wavelets 
can be distinguished. 

Glass tubes are used as models as their 
elastic properties are very similar to steel. 
In a glass block, ultrasound has been 
clearly recorded as separate pulses split 
into longitudinal and shear waves. Fre- 
quenpies down to 200 kHz may be used, 
the wavelength of which is 25 times that 
used in normal ultrasonic testing. This 
allows dimensions to be scaled up several 
times so that the effects of defects as 
small as 0*025 mm can be examined in 
magnified form. Computer visualisation 
makes use of a standard program which 
plots the path of ultrasound and the pulse 
shape. Power levels at different points in 
the wave can also be Indicated, so focus- 
ngf efficiency can be studied, and lens 
fasitgn optimised. Such theoretical studies 
ire important as complementary tech- 
^iqu^ to SchlierenVfsualisation. 


Ultrasonic beam steering 

Development of Improved ultrasonic tech' 
niques and equipment for production 
testing of steel tubes has been a continu¬ 
ous process for some years at Tl Research 
Laboratories. The main requirements are 
for increased speed of testing, reduced 
tube handling, and precision to higher 
standards. 

The Tl high speed ultrasonic tester now in 
use in production has 24 probes, mounted 
In a ring, which surround the tube. These 
are pulsed sequentially, and the tube is 
slowly rotated to provide complete circum¬ 
ferential scanning. This was an important 
breakthrough compared to the slow speed 
conventional rotating tube and single 
probe method. Theoretically, the addition 
of further probes up to 72 could eliminate 
rotation altogether for many tube sizes, 
but this would lead to far greater com¬ 
plexity in setting-up procedures. In fact, 



The ultra-sensitive Schlieren apparatus 
designed end built at Hmxton Hall. 


for complete 100% testing and detection 
of all longitudinal, transverse and Inter¬ 
mediate angle defects, over 1,000 probes 
would be necessary—an impossible piece 
of equipment for production use. Research 
was therefore directed at new techniques 
which would reduce mechanical setting¬ 
up procedures and improve thoroughness 
of testing to meet more stringent quality 
control standards. 


nColour photo of ultrasonic pulses in a liquid taken with the 
y aid of Schlieren apparatus developed by Tl 


rofiowing computer 
ments were made^ WHfr^^pbwW^^ of 
ultra$onl(i^transducei«i El< 9 |nir^^itch- 
ing waitd«velopecl so thaftiM triitiittucers 
could ba electronically Ifred ft .correct 
time intervale relative .to their dietance 
from 8 desired fbcal point, and so'contri¬ 
bute to a combine uitraSonie beaih- This 
made it possible to;:dtiliee the airay as c. 
'distributed probe'. With a continuous 
circular array surrounding a tube, this 
focus of ultrasound from an arc of.trans- 
ducers can be made to travel around and 


through the tube, providing a 1jDp9( ultra¬ 
sonic testing with no mechanical rbtation 
of the tube or ultrasonic tSst head i^uired. 
Transducer firing times for the yarious 
tube sizes have teen calculated by com¬ 
puter and probes can be set up electronic¬ 
ally instead of mechanically when a tube 
size is changed. The probes were specially 
developed by Tl and are smaller tban any 


used before. 

A complete experimental equipment has 
now been built comprising 90 transducers 
and associated electronics. 

This challenging work ie jueif one 
example of the many types of funda¬ 
mental and applied research under¬ 
taken throughout Tl—a £300 rnillion 
group of over 100 companies produc¬ 
ing both industrial and cori^mar 
goods. __ 
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Sweden's civil servants foot 


Resisting the civil servants* demands 
fits in with the Social Democrats* 
policy of equality. 

The conflicts that are now shaking 
Swedish society may seem odd in a 
country that by international standards 
already has an equal * distribution of 
wealth. The Social Democrats’ new 
emphasis on the doctrine of equality 
has, however, increased the pressure on 
the middle classes. Whether standing 
up to the civil servants will help Mr 
Olof Palme back to power in the 1973 
election remains to be seen. 


Japanese exports 


Where will the 


controls end ? 


the bill 

Stockholm 

Sweden did not lock out its military prospects. The let-down is all the 
officers on Wednesday after all. Instead harder when the facts point to lean 
the government introduced a temporary years ahead. 

law forbidding strikes and lockouts for Sweden still has a strong economy 
a cooling-off period of six weeks during but years of underinvesting in industry 
which negotiations between the state and rapidly;jncreasing public expendi- 
and the striking unions are expected ture have produced a situation where 
to continue. Thus the trains will run Sweden now has a serious balance of 


• Tokyo 

Although Japan’s proposals to limit 
textile expiorts to the United States 
have cut some political ice there, the 
threat of protectionism iis by no means 
over. Japanese exports to America 
have continued to shoot up—especially 
of cars and televirion sets. And last 
week the American tariff com¬ 
mission ruled that Japan had been 
dumping colour television sets. Both 
the Japanese and the Americans want 
to avoid further trouble at the govern- 


again, the schools will have teachcr.s 
and the impending breakdown of 
certain civil and municipal services will 
be averted. The government’s interven¬ 
tion is exceptional. I'he freedom of 
the labour market is a fundamental 


principle in Swedish labour relations 
and^ was reinforced when. public 
seiV&,nts-were given the right to strike 
m 1965. 

The conflict in the public sector 
has' shattered the placid calm of 
, Sweden’s yir^elfare state. The public, 
^b^ing . vised 'to both social reform and 
greater take-home ps^y, , is finding 
personal consumption heavily ^ueezed 
by inflation and increasing taxation. 
R^egiorial unemployment anq structural 
changes hta^dustry have upset the 
unions. T^^kw generation of social- 
democrafsv|| promised pew reforms 
:>nd. gloMEmr economic and social 


payments problem. Inflation is also 
rampant. Although the government 
took the drastic step of enforcing a 
price stop last autumn, prices rose by 
7.5 per cent in 1970 and will probably 
increase by nearly as much 'this year. 
The gnp is expected to increase l)y a 
slovenly 2.5 per cent. 

The unions are fighting for shares 
in a cake that is growing slowly and 
much of which is pre-empted by the 
public sector. Civil servants have had 
a drop in their living standards in 
the past three year^. They now want 
conifwn^ation. But the . government 
. wants to keep these claims to a 
juinimum, with its eye on the trade 
unions belonging to LO (the ^central 
workers' union) wh|ch are negotiating 
wage contracts this spring. Tbus 
the past weeks^ strikes and Jock^Oim 
have a strongly political ' 


ment level, hut industry lobbies in both 
countries are still deadlocked. 

Cars are one example. Americans 
want to get a piece of the action in 
Japan and propose to buy into leading 
Japanese car companies—such’ as 
Ibyo Kogyo, a tasty morsel which 
Henry Ford came to examine last week. 
I'he trouble is that the Japanese, for 
all their talk of liberalisation of direct 
investment on April ist this yec^r, do 
not really mean it. The view of the 
mini.stry for industry and trade is 
that the Americans would be lucky 
to get more than 20 per cent of tlie 
Toyo Kogyp stock as a starter, and 
,,more than 30 fktr cent over a longer 
period of time. Is tbiis. Ubera’Ksaition, 
when Japanese are pouring .mto 
tht United States in 
hUinfeetB ? Toyota bias up 

by almoiit. /yi^ ppr cent in mondv;. 
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Merging can present its own 
special problems. We know. We’ve 
just done it. 

And as a result, we’re in a special 
position to advise you if you’re in a 
mood to join up. 

The Financial Services Division 
of Williams, Glyn & Co. is a merchant 
bank within the clearing bank. 

And your local Williams & Glyn’s 


manager can put you in touch. 
Immediately. Bringing the financial 
know-how of some of the brightest 
men in the City right home to you. 

The Financial Services Division 
is just one of the ways in which 
Williams & Glyn’s has equipped 
itself to handle the businessman’s 
business. 

Isn’t that what you want a bank to be } 


a bankio Joe . 


A mcmbtr of tho 

Notional omi Commareial Bankmf Group 
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With television, the Japanese say that 
the Americans are being very political 
about the whole thing. But last year 
they sold almost i miilion colour sets 
in the United States, and at prices well 
below those ruling in Japan itsdf. 

Outwardly in Japan there is a great 
display of Confucial cairn—Mr Kiichi 
Miyazawa, minister of internat?ional 
trade and industry, claims that “ pro¬ 
tectionism is quietening down in 
America. Mr Nixon says he is for free 
trade." But within the citadel of Japan¬ 
ese busines.s—Keidanren, the leading 
businessmen’s organ'isation-j;‘-there is 
.something more like undisguised fear. 
At present Japan exercises “ voluntary 
control ’’ on exports to the United 
States of all steel products and cotton 
textiles. Under the latest textile pro¬ 
posals synthetics and woollen textiles 
will be added to the list. After that, 
people say, the Japanese will have to 
do the same to cars and television .sets. 
If Japan becomes more aggressive in 
Europe, there will be further demands 
for voluntary controls there. In these 
circumstances there is a feeling here 
that the simplest thing would be to 
revalue the yen. 

The trouble is that the auithorinies 
are strongly opposed to revaluation. 
I’he foreign reserves, said the Central 
Bank this week, have topped the $5,000 
million mark for the firslt time in Japan, 
and, commentators add, will hit the 
$6,000 miilKon leve<l thiis summer. The 
answer the Japanese Savour is to cut 
the surplus hack by massive exports of 
<;apital (this is what Mr IJemura, head 
of Kpidanreni recommeni). Biit is it as 
simptte as that ? Won’t k t^e yeans for 
direct investment to mafe an impact 
on the bailance of paym^ts ? And aOi 
liie Japanese really wamt to invest that 
niuch overseas ?». In the paiati .their 
record in this field has been minimal. 
The .aMfhorities used to frown behind 


the scenes at all but the most p^QijiQtk 
whemes (sufch a^ tKe «3)all ihyc^p^nt 
in the Gulf , which alt^s 
control of at least part of ife oil sup¬ 
plies). JBut ndw the'finale hfink^ry 
ha& turned more liberal. Last week 
approval was given for a consortium 
of a dozen leading trading companies 
and steel finns to invest $58 million 
in a Brazilian iron ore mining scheme. 

French ports __ 

In-out in-out 

Paris 

France’s 15,000 dockworkers have just 
finished their eleventh 24-hour strike in 
six months. The result is that a number 
of shipping companies have announced 
that, starting next Monday, they will 
apply a surtax of 15 per cent on all 
goods going in and out of French 
ports. A last-ditch meeting between 
representatives of the dockers and the 
ministry of supply has been fixed 
for the end of this week. In the hope 
of making the dockers see reason. 

So far the dockers, 98 per cent of 
whom belong to the communist- 
oriented Confederation Generale du 
Travail, have not budged an inch from 
the position they took last September. 
They want a doubling of their 
unemployment pay to 30 francs a day, 
retirement at 60, not 65, and a 5 per 
cent increase in pay. Neither their 
employers nor the ministry find these 
claims excessive, and are willing to 
grant them. The real problem is that 
the government proposed to update the 
1947 law governing work on the docks, 
which would have made the dockers 
salaried workers, with a guaranteed 
monthly income and other benefits. I’he 
dockers would not buy this. Under the 
1947 law, they work on a daily basis. 
More important, they have a monopoly 
of handling merchandise in public 
ports, which gives them an influen'^e 
in shipping far beyond their size. 

The minister of supply, M. 


Ohalandon, fiAallyTsaid tHiU tht 
could keep the 1947 ^rules, 
that they steq^ped the 
rices which are ruining FrenUi poi^ 
Dockers now refuse to work omtune, 
at night, or on Sunday^ and Ihey imvt 
hung on to traditional .piaoricesi like 
over-manning tb such an eKteaf that 
one man in four is paid • foi^Avdoirig 
nothing at all. Not only does this.ra&e 
the cost of handling toight^ but j|h^ 
lose time idling in French wast¬ 
ing for dockers to get round to 
The cost to French shipowners, since 
last September has been estimated at 
$7.27 million-$9,89 million. Ships are 
starting to avoid French parts, gang 
to Antwerp or Rotterdam rather than 
Dunkirk ; Genoa or Barcelona instead 
of Marseilles. M. Ghakndon has 
warned the dockers that' they f are 
“ sawing off the branch they are sitting 
on,” l)ecause the 15 francs a day they 
now get for not working is nothing like 
the 100 francs or more per day they 
can earn in a busy port. 

If a solution is not reached this week, 
there is a strong possibility that 
freight handling companies may try a 
lockout, like the French airlines. 

Mckel _ 

One producer's 
paradise 

Most commodity producers must envy 
International Nickel. It produces over 
half the 985 mdllion lb used in 
non-communist countries and, becau^ 
nickel has no close substitutes and a 
wide range of uses that is steadily boing 
extended, Inco has a pretty good lever¬ 
age on the price it gets for its output. 
Over, the past few years, thanks in par^ 
to perkxkc strikes in Inco’s 
irfines, demand has steadily ^iti 's^ead 
of supply, so that free market pruce^ 
have tended to run ahead of those 
fixed by Inco itself. For the first two 
months of this year, however the 
depressed isMe of the engineering^ 


Key indicators: world commodity 


Cutting the surplus . , 

Zinc prioducers are to cut back on 
producrion at (past 5 par cent, but 
official pricek wijl not pe lowered. The 
decraion pifanad prioea'on the London 
Metial Exchange up from a low of ' 

£113 a ton to £121. But th<r rise Ja 
precarious. Stocks oh the Exchange ' ^ 

, total j7,000 tons and wHth no cpneunier 
I demand thare wjll be ajiut foclt Isgst 
t Another yhar. 
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ifiduBtries rig;bt round world» and 
pamicukirly in the United Slaites has 
birought supply and demand into 
balance. So for the first time for years 
consumers in Europe are not having 
their orders rktigped. 

ThSs makes the Ehoitt-^term outlook 
for the big new ore bodies found in 
Australia New Oailedonia as well as 
Canada less glaumortiais than it was in 
the heyday of die Poseidion shares. But 
there is Utde to worry Inco. Estimates 
for consumption in 1975 vary between 
1.4 biibon lb and 1.6 htlUon lb, so that 
the new discovertes are needed even if 
Ihc era of seemingly pemianerrt short¬ 
age is over. The madn prob^leim is to 
ensure thait the price of nickel continues 
to rise siteadiily to enaibie the high cost 
of developing the new fields to be 
covered, but noit so faet that the world 
is swamped by the metall. Even Inco 
wfill need increased aarnings to ofFseft 
its massive $1,100 million capital 
expendtiiture programme, despite $200 
million net profits last year. 

This is a game which Inco is skitfui 
at playing. Last October it lifted its 
price by 5 American cents to $1.33 a lb 
in order to oflFiset the effects of the 
Canadian dollar being floated in June, 
1970. But this gave little joy to compet¬ 
ing producers outside Canada such as 
France’s Le Nickd. On the demand 
side, it has Httle to worry about. The 
maiin use is as an allloying element in 
stainless steel (40 per cent) and in other 
high performance sleek in ferrous cast¬ 
ings (another 33 per cent). It is also 
\x^ in nickel plating which is put 
under 'high quahty chromium pda/te to 
provide a longer corrosion-free life. 
The price has to move very high 
indeed before users look for substitutes. 


Fusion 

High energy 
public relations 

The announcement by the Americans 
this week that they have made a signifi¬ 
cant breakthrough in fusion technology 
should probably be interpreted as a 
clever piece of public relations. It 
followed suspiciously close on the heels 
of a White House announcement saying 
President Nixon would give heavy 
budgetary support to the development 
of the fast breeder reactor rather than 
the fusion reactor. In fact funds for 
the fusion effort are being reduced. 

This reduction is probably misguided 
on several grounds but it is no reason 
for fusion scientists to make inflated 
claims about their work. In the past, 
over-enthusiastic claims, some of them 
made by British scientists, have done 
much to hurt fusion’s cause. Briefly 
scientists at the American Atomic 
Energy Commission’s laboratory at 
Los Alamos, New Mexico, said an 
experimental machine called Scyllac 
had contained a medium-bot plasma 
(far below the 40 million degrees 
needed for fusion) for 3o-'millionths of 
a second and that this constituted a 
milestone. The truth is, it is a very 
respectable achievement but hardly a 
milestone; the Russians and the 
British have Iboth completed experi¬ 
ments just as advanced. 

President Nixon evidently threw his 
weight behind the breeders because they 
represent a chance to obtain cheaper 
electrical ppwer sometime in the 1980s. 
Fusion reactors, on the other hand, 


will onfy comi^ into 
the turn of the century, if thea Inc 
fuhdahiental work on the breeders , has 
been largely completed ; further 
development, will largely consist of 
refining engineering details/ although 
some of these, particularly the use of 
liquid sodium to remove the' large 
amounts of heat from the relatively 
small reactor, are among the trickiest 
challenges the nuclear industry has ever 
faced. With fusion, fundamental 
problems remain. No one has yet 
produced a controlled fusion reaction. 

President Nixon’s decision is a 
setback to the environmentalists, whose 
numbers appear to grow daily in 
America, and who always include 
many intelligent, articulate people. 
They lament development of the 
breeder because, like the present 
generation of nuclear power reactors, 
lit will produce large amounts of long- 
lived radioactive by-products. The 
fusion reactor would be much 
“ cleaner ” and it will constitute the 
ultimate in the generation of electrical 
power. In effect, it would burn sea¬ 
water for fuel and it should be a long 
time before the world runs out of that. 

Canada _ 

Out of the woods ? 

Toronto 

Canada’s national income figure.s for 
the fourth quarter of 1970, released at 
the weekend, contain some pleasant 
surprises. Business investment has risen 
sharply. This suggests that Canada is 
at last launched into a new cycle of 
solid growth, helped by rapidly falling 
interest rates and the expansionary bias 


Not as helpful as you think 


Of course it was a good idea to invent 
an international sign language to guide 
bemused passengers around big air¬ 
ports, but goodness knows where some 
of them will end up once the Inter¬ 
national Civil Aviation Organisation's 
uew, derigns come into use. Of the 38 
approved, sotqething like 23 arc 


immediately self-explanatory, like no 
.smoking, no entry, bars, restaurants, 
first aid, taxis, hotels, helicopters, 
lavatories. Another seven can be 
puzzled out, although in silhouette it is 
hard to distinguish an airport bus from 
a train, and what designs can that long 
thin umbrella, have on the short,. fat 




handbag ? This leaves seven that are 
virtually incomprehensible; the more 
baffling are shown at the bottom of 
the page. Among them are at least 
three of the more vital pieces of 
information that a passeiiger needs if 
he is ever to make the airport. Bon 
voyage. 





. passport ? bank? check in ? , , . um, wall . . . my ^a(ise Js strUck by lightning . . . thanks, Til walk 










Continental Europe’s largest international Bank* 
ing Group, the Ban^ue Nationale de Paris, can 
help you in 52 countries throughout the world. 

El Grupo Bancario internaoional mds grande de Europe 
Continental, el Banque Nationale de Paris, puede ayu- 
darle en 52 pafses a trav6s del mundo. 
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Die grSsste Internationale Bank-Gruppe auf 
dem europaischen Kontinent, die Banque 
Nationale de Paris, kann Ihnen in 52 Landern in 
der ganzenWelt behilflich sein. 
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ASSETS 

DEC. 31,1970 

DEC. 31,1969 

(Wlthoul 

IndBpandtnl Audit) 

Cash and Due From Banks. 

$1,804,859,000 

$1,294,647,000 

Securities: 

Unitsd States Treasury Securities 

$ 572,945.000 

$ 423.376.000 

Obligations of States and 

Political Subdivisions . . 

# 

765,664,000 

763.528.000 

Other Securities. 

182,063,000 

60,431.000 

Trading Account Securities .. .. 

413,528,000 

125,316.000 

Total Securities. 

$1,934,200,000 

$1,372,653,000 

Federal Funds Sold 
and Securities 

Purchased under Agreements 
to Resell . 

$ 8,800,000 

$ 10,751,000 

Loans and Discounts . 

4,433.724,000 

4.492,478.000 

Premises and Equipment. 

32,772.000 

25,907,000 

Customers' Liability on 

Acceptances 

202,746,000 

128,095,000 

Other Assets. 

446,449,000 

469,040,000 

Total Assets. 

$8,863,550,000 

$7,793,571,000 

LIABILITIES, RESERVES AND 
SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY 

Deposits: 

Head Office—Demand. 

$2,996,626,000 

$2,883,029,000 

Savings. 

847,601,000 

763,943.000 

Other Time . .. 

1,135,948,000 

533,539,000 

Overseas Branches & Subsidiaries 

1 2,173,969,000 

2.123,747,000 

Total Deposits. 

$7,154,144,000 

$6,304,258,000 

Federal Funds Purchased and 
Securities 

Sold under Agreements 
to Repurchase . 

$ 484,807,000 

$ 152.594,000 

Other Liabilities For 

Borrowed Money . 

216,382,000 

459,292,000 

Acceptances Outstanding ... 

204,159,000 

128,156,000 

Other Liabilities ... .... 

139,138,000 

113,082,000 

Total Liabilities . 

^98,^000 

$7,157,382,000 

Reserves on Loans. 

rT23r782,00b 

$ 123,788,000 

Shareholders' Equity: 

Preferred Stock—Without Par Value: 

1.000,000 Shares Authorized but 
Unissued Both Years. 

$ 

$ 

Common Stock—$10 Par Value: 
Authorized: 20,000.000 Shares 
Both Years 

issued and Outstanding: 

1970-17,009.390 shares 
1969—16.988,795 shares ... 

170,094.000 

169,888,000 

Capital Surplus . 

316,445,000 

276,484,000 

Retained Earnings . 

56.599.000 

66.029,000 

Total Shareholders’ Equity 

$ 541,138.000 

$ 512.401,000 

Total Liabilities, Reserves 
and Shareholders* Equity 

$8,8^,550,000 

$7,793,571,000 
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of gbvernniwut spfendlitig; The mood of 
boisineysmep is > confident and 

deciijive than at any time in the past 
18 months.. A inaijor reafioa> is the 
fialll in interest rates ; the average yieild 
on 90-day Treaisury bilfc fell in early 
^aroh to bellow 4 per cent for the first 
time in nearly four years, and mortgage 
rates are once again beilow 9 per cent, 
rhe strength of the Canadian dollar, 
which hit 99.72 against the Amierican 
dollar last week and may well move 
to a premiium soon, has been a rather 
more illusory oauise of optiimosm. 

A strong floalting dollar sitSil generates 
a sense of pride and weB-ibeing among 
many businessmen. Only a few of them 
complain that it is hitting key export 
industries, such as forest and mineral 
products. Forestry has been particuiarly 
affected with cutbacks and plant 
closures corOing just as housing demand 
in the United States went into a strong 
new surge. AB of this demonstrates yet 
again that a floating rate may be fine 
when the pressure is on. the trade side, 
but it has definite disadvantages when 
nt is capital niovefinents, as now, that 
generate pressure on the exchanges. 

Despite the relative euphoria on the 


monetary side, there are bl^k sjx)ts. 
Unemployment remains painfully high, 
negotiated wage settlements continue 
to outstrip productivaty gains, price and 
cosj pressures are still great, and the 
trade ba'lance will deteriorate as the 
dollar grows stronger. It is always easy 
to blame government policy, but 
Ottawa does seem to be overreacting 
to the need to bolster business psycho¬ 
logy in much the same way as it 
admittedly overreacted to the anti¬ 
inflation fight. One example was the 
government’s description of preliminary 
spending estimates for fiscal 1971-72 
as “ frankly inflationary ”—when, in 
point of fact, the planned 7.3 per cent 
increase in spending is less than in any 
of three preceding years. And even 
that increase is not as expansionary as 
it sounds as half of the new spending 
is oommicted to welfare, health and 
Other legislated programmes. The real 
headache—and it is only a year or less 
away—^looms in the need for govern¬ 
ment financing. This limits Ottawa’s 
ability to be flexible over monetary and 
fiscal policy at a time when the 
economy needs the most careful 
handling. 


Th6 papdi 


No medals for being third 


Motor shows arc at a discard this year, 
with the Germans deciding to abandon 
their Frankfurt exhibition and the Paris 
show also likely to be scrapped. But the 
barometer that every sales director is 
said to swear by, the Geneva Motor 
Show, opened as usual for business on 
I'hursday. For Britain’s car manu¬ 
facturers, including British I.eyand— 
Geneva still has an irresistible attrac- 
rion. Not, unfortunately, that Britiish 
cars can be said to have ithc .same for 
the Swiss. 

In 1968 British cars had 17 per cent 
of the Swiss market, which although 
small is not only very choosy but being 
tariff-free ‘is open to all manufacturers. 
In 1969 the Britj.sh share went down to 
16.4 per cent. And last year it fell 
again, to 14.8 per cent. The truth of 
the matter is that afthough Britain 
came third in the Swiss sales league 
the first selling oounitry, west Germany, 


Geneva 

sidd over 77,001) cars to France's 44422 
and Britain’s 31,027. Perhaps the sad¬ 
dest fact of the Geneva show is that the 
principal .subject of rumour centred 
on the fate of Rolls-Royce cars. For 
what it is worth, the Geneva betting is 
on Guest, Keen, Nettlefolds, the 
unglamorous component manufacturer, 
as their buyer. 

Switzerland’s decades-old complaint 
about British cars, delivery delays, still 
holds good. Even British Leyiand, 
which has been free of any signifi¬ 
cant strikes for many months, has 
a waiting list for every make of car it 
sells on the Swiss market. And if a 
Swiss mi'llionQirc wants to buy a Jaguar 
XJ6 he will be lucky to get it by 
December. The only consolation is that 
last year he would have had to cool 
his heels for a full 12 months. Unfor¬ 
tunately, patience is not the virtue that 
the Swi.ss car market fosters. 



Very pice if you care, to wait ih a ttt{au0 Jaguar XJ^ 


A sizeable chunk of Britain’s nuclear 
power programme now appears to rest 
in Australia’s hands. This is die ^chunk 
related to the steam generating, heavy 
water moderated reactor (SGHVVR), 
which might just make the best com¬ 
mercial reactor in the woftd, 
might be tl^ one no one 

The Australians, however, ippeaV^ to 
be interested in building a conimcreial 
SGHWR—at least this thu.^ 
leaking from s6me Australian govern¬ 
ment sources and from the Britisl! 
consortium, the J^ucleai Power Group, 
that would supply tR^''SGHWR:;'Th« 
Australians are tethered by the fact 
that Britain’s Central Electricity 
Generating Board has always rejected 
the SGHWR, preferring to stick with 
the advanced gas-wJed reacted 
(AGR), possibly moving bn to the 
AGR’.s successor, the high temper- 
ature reactor (HTR) sometime in th^ 
future. As a result, the largest existing 
SGHWR is a 100-megawatt prototype 
built by the British . Atomip Energy 
Authority at Winfrith. To an extent 
the .Australians would he buying a 
paper reactor and if some people were 
not worried about paper technology 
tefore the RB 211, everyone is now. 

PNPG claims the SGHWR has 
come out first in the technical assess¬ 
ment against proven American types 
and a Canadian reactor that has the 
attraction of operating on natural 
uranium, which Australia possesses iki 
abundance. In its favour, the SGHWR 
is probably as cheap, if not cheaper, 
to con.struct than any other reactor and 
it is economic in .smaller .sizes than 
most other reactors—Australia is 
thinking of a 300-megawatt station. 

Even if the SGHWR is in the lead, 
it still might not he built. The Austral¬ 
ian government is trying to cut ptihlic 
spending. I’he situation was made more 
uncertain on Wednesday when Mr John 
Gorton stepped down as prime minister 
and was replaced by Mr William 
McMahon. The decision on Austral 
nuclear power station, to be located at 
Jervis Bay, south of Sydney, is* sup¬ 
posed to te takj^n at the end of the 
month but it has been delayed before. 

A further delay might have one advan¬ 
tage. The Australians could see if:the 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
Board Will opt for an SGHWRt. It 
is reportedly 10 to 20 per cent cheapeg^ 
but so far neither the Scots nor the 
Australians have dared to rhove.^ 
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Is the boot on 

the other index finger? 



After a burst of enthusiasm at the 
beginning of the week, the London 
market was looking dull again by 
Thursday and the Financial Times 
ordinary share index was having a 
struggle to keep above the 320 mark. 
Most investors are hooked on following 
this index and judge their skill in the 
market against its performance. When, 
for instance, early this month the index 
plunged to a new low of 305.3, some 
10 points below the nadir of last June 
of 3*5*6, they assumed the market was 
breaking into a new bearish phase. But 
was it ? Other indicators told a 
different story. The FT-Actuaries all¬ 
share index, at 129.47, stood 13% 
above its June low and the FT- 
Actuaries 300-share index, which ex¬ 
cludes oil and financial shares, was 80% 
ahead of its June figure. 

In fact the FT ordinary share index 
seems to be becoming less representative 
of share behaviour. Over the past four 
years it has rtioved farther apart from 
the all-share index and the divergence 
is now 22%. The all-share index, as we 
have indicated, includes the financial 
and oil seictors and the recent firmness 
of these account for much of tihe dif¬ 
ference in performance. It also brings 
in service industries, such as hotels and 
insurance, engineering and 

property all of which have 

done ffenerillv better than most of the 


large companies represented in the 
ordinary index. 

Whether the indices diverge or coa¬ 
lesce, what makes them move up or 
down are profits, current and expected 
(usually in the not too distant future), 
and it could well be that the profits 
that have permeated through to busi¬ 
ness in general are better than those 
that have stuck to the worthies in the 
top 30, which includes A. Herbert and 
Vickers as well as Marks and Spencer 
and Bcechams. Without extensive sta¬ 
tistical work it is difficult to know—and 
in this field, statistics are surprisingly 
poor. I'he Central Statistical Office’s 
quarterly company profit figures arc 
subject to horrendous revisions : the 
original £1,325 mn for the first quarter 
of 1968 finally emerged as £1,228 mn, 
and £1,289 mn for the first quarter of 
1970 is already down by 7.5% to 
£1,192 mn. 

Brokers Phillips and Drew reckon it 
worth their while to spend a lot of time 
and energy trying to work out what 
profits now are, and what they are 
likely to be. Their own analysts pre¬ 
pare estimates, and these are checked 
out against figures produced by Pro-" 
fessor Jim Ball and Mr ]^ums 

(of the London Graduate Sdhool of 
Business) from their econometrics 
model. In a presentation this wieek, the 
academics showed the Citv for those 


bits of it connected with Phillips and 
Drew) roughly how the model works. 
The City was intrigued. Over half of 
company gross profits (before tax, 
depreciation and stock value changes) 
arises from trading in Britain, 22% 
is non-trading and 22% comes from 
abroad and for the first time their 
model includes the latter. The fore¬ 
cast for the whole of 1971 (after 
interest) is an increase of 3.1%, com¬ 
pared with a rise of 2.2% in 1970. 

The Phillips and Drew figures for 
1970 in the chart on page 85 have been 
adjusted for depreciation, but the 
recent ones have not been reworked*to 
take account of the latest official figures 
which showed that in the third quarter 
of 1970 profits were 0.4% down on a 
year before. This latest estimate will 
probably be revised upwards : the 
second quarter figure started life show¬ 
ing a rise of 0.5% on the 12-months 
comparison ; this is now 5.5%. So 
there is little point in putting these 
profits figures to work until die 
statisticians have finished their loving 
care of them. 


The Financial Times ordinary share 
Index comprises ^ leadrng rndustrial 
shares. Each of these carries equal 
weight in the index, ie. a 10% increase 
in the price of one share would have 
exactly the same effect on the index as 
a 10% rise in the price of any other 
share irrespective of the market capital¬ 
isation of the two companies. The 
constituent companies are chosen to 
cover the whole range of British 
industry and each share is a leader in 
its own section as well as a leader 
in the market. 

In order to give wider coverage and 
reflect more faithfully changes in the 
market the FT and the institute and 
Faculty of Actuaries combmed to 
produce an all (at present 620) share 
Index weighted by market, capltafisa- 
tidns. This index includes, financial and 
oil as well ai' industrial sKaree. This 
has meant that certain sectors can 
have a significant effect on the move¬ 
ment of ffie index ./apd single 
companies h^e been able to swamp 
individual sectors. At; prfe time» for 
example/.die OH sector accounted for 
13% ^ ^e Index by Value. ICI 
‘accounted for 70%^ of tbe chemicel 
sector and thorefbre 4% of the index 
as a whole. 
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£}ttract8 Iron^itfwr^si^^oi^' 

b/the ChaiiWim, Mr. £. L G. Medberf 

f*fe‘tax profit for 1970 £34.563,0619 teainOt 
1^7,1314)20 for 1969. Taxation £14,926,613, 
leaving a net profit of £19«637,476 (1969 
£20,8 w; 214 having a<jyuatad for Corporation 
Tax induction to 421^7. 

Encouraging upturn in pre-Chriatnfias sales was 
insufficient to offset acceleration of costs, par¬ 
ticularly salaries (£3 million higher), v/hich 
have, been a major continuing factor. S.E.T. 
amounted to approximately £4 million and we 
)dOK forward to the government removing this 
unfair burden on' service industries, in accor¬ 
dance with their election promises. 

Our " Cash and Wrap " experiment has been 
highly successful and we plan to introduce 
this operation into all sections of 560 stores 
during 1971. The review of our merchandise 
range continues; vour range of high quality 
" Winfield " merchandfse is being extended and 
all goods are backed by a " Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded " policy. 

A vigorous programme continues of enlarging 
or modernising existing stores. Also we are 
building in Swindon one of the largest and 
most up to date retail distribution centres in 
the country which will service some 500 stores. 

We have instructed two firms of independent 
valuers to make a complete revaluation of all 
our Company's properties and we expect to 
have the report of their findings during the 
course of the current year. 

The three established out-of-town Woolco 
Department Stores are now trading most satis¬ 
factorily. A fourth store was opened in Killing- 
worth, Northumberland, in October and there 
will be others to follow. 

Forecasts in retailing are not easy. I therefore 
hesitate to make any firm predictions but am 
qohfident that the fuluib ensure improved 
profits, especially aS the results of our experi¬ 
ments are now beginning to work in our favour. 

The Annual General Meetirig will now be held on 
Fridey, 2nd April 1971 at the Corutaugm Rooms, WC2 
at 11.45 am. The Notice and Report and Accounts 
have already been posted. ^ , 

It is intended to pay the final dividend oiti09L[Adnl., 
1971 (subject to it having been duly depuifi 
preceding day). Payment, of. -a aepo0- 
dividend will not now be apprpprjgtjti. y"- ,> - '' 
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The FIS team bf tell you! 

could be a pleasant surprise. For where substantial assets are 
involved, lax planning-an expert, comprehensive and con¬ 
tinuing service-can give you a higher spendable income and 
allow you to pass on more to your heirs. 

First Investors and Savers Limited, specialising in aU 
aspects of financial management, and applying its know¬ 
ledge through a closely-knit team working under one roof, 
offers you the most efHcicnt handling of all investment and 
taxation problems. 

This individual, confidential service covers such im¬ 
portant categories as portfolio management and personal tax 
planning; the taxation advantages of farming and forestry; 
mortgages, .sales and leaseback in respect of property^ U.K. 
and off-shore settlements; the use of specialised insurance 
contracts for surtax and estate duty mitigation, and the 
personal or company taxation problems of directors of 
private companies. 

A meeting with F.I.S. may lead you to the new ideas 
that will bring you higher npt income now and give your 
estate greater security. 


RrstlnwestiM's &SaMers 

PERSCmi SERVICES 

take the load off yourshoulders 

To: K. L. Boyce, First Investors & Savers Ltd., i , 

15 America Square, London EGs.Tel: 01-48S 4^11 ' 

Pleast send me further information 

NAME 


ADDRESS 

(Ref. lC/12) 



A VaeasKur company 
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You get a lot of customer service with 

big planes. 

What if you only want a small one? 


If you need a big plane nowadays you 
can choose from a number of medium 
and long haul jets with 100 to 180 seats. 
And from Jumbos for up to 450 passen¬ 
gers. 

If. on the other hand, you need a smaller 
jet for short distances you are bound to 
feel neglected in every way. Becaufee the 
appropriate plane has been missing. 
This has changed now. We are building 
the first ’aircraft that, on such routes, 
offers jet speed and comfort and, above 
all, a high degree of profitability - the 
VFW614. 

Here are Its major specifications- 


VFW 644 - the first jetliner specially developed for 
short-haul transport) Forty seats. Break-even with 
14-20 paseengers.Take-off and landing run less 
than 4,000 feet - therefore suitable for more than 
three quarters of all civil airports. High block 
speeds attained through high cruise speeds 
(460 mph) and good climb performance (to 
21.000 ft cruise aftitude In onty 11 minutes). One 
example: Over 125 miles stage, up to 20 minutes 


(60%) gain in time over some turboprops. Cost- 
effective over flights from 100 miles upwards. 
Power: 2 Rolls-Royce/SNECMA M 45 H engines. 
24 options have already been placed by Bavaria 
FluggesellschaftW-Germany.CimberAirDenmark, 
Fillplnas Orient Ainvays, General AirW-Germany. 
Sterling Airways Denmark,Transportes Aereas de 
Buenos Aires (TABA) and Yemen Airlines. 


These options prove that when we deve- 
ioped our VFW 614 we designed the jet 
for the short haul markets of the seventies. 
In addition we can offer a product sup¬ 
port program that normally pnly the big¬ 
gest manufacturers can offer to the big¬ 
gest airlines. 

For example, we supply you with com¬ 
prehensive operational support. On our 
computers we try out all the permutations 
of flight schedules, route network analy¬ 
ses and feasibility calculations until we 
have found the optimum solution for you. 
Our computers also work out an Indivi¬ 
dual maintenance program for each 
VFW 614 you use. For this purpose flight 


schedules, ground times, technical facil¬ 
ities of the airports flown to and many 
other data are taken into account. This 
makes it possible to fit the necessary 
maintenance work Into the breaks in the 
flight schedules so that no useful flying 
time is lost. 

You can get the maintenance program 
for your VFW 614 in the form of a written 
program right down to the work sheets 
for the individual mechanics. Or In the 
form of computer tape for your computer. 
Of course, the product support program 
also includes the training of crews, the 
training of technical ground personnel 
and the free services of technical repre¬ 
sentatives for up to one year as well as 
the fast and complete supply ot spare 
parts and manuals. 

So you see, we do a lot to make sure that 
smaller airlines with a smaller plane are 
not left in the air. 

Vereinigte Flugtechnfsche Werke- 
Folcker QmbH, 
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The importance of all this is that 
there seems to be a strong relationship, 
not only between the movement of 
share prices and profits—but also of 
p/e ratios and profits—at least in 
Britain, in the past three years. It seems 
quite likely that the market responds 
to profit rises before they are filtered 
tlirough in the fonn of the published 
accounts : after all, the efficiency of 
tile market depends on a solid amount 
of correct inforrnation/gossip/asses- 
iiicnt of economic effects on particular 
companies and knowledge, botfi 
specialist and insider. So that p/e 
ratios start rising, and aftd? a time 
lag, profits come through to justify 
previous expectations. This also 
explains why continuing profit rises 
can be met by a falling market; 
they have been discounted in advance, 
and the p/c is historically high—as one 
can argue about Wall Street now. On 
the basis of their own and the econo¬ 
mists’ forecast, Phillips and Drew are 
expecting that by the end of the year 
the market will be on a p/e of 17.5. 
What with the time lags of repiorted 
earnings, this means that (all other 
things being equal, including that the 
official statistics do not come awry to 
wobble the foundations) the market will 
have to rise by around 24%. Subjec¬ 
tively, they are expecting the rise 
earlier : in the whole market that is, 
not just 30 companies in it. 

Wall Street 

Pressing on the 
barrier _ 

New York 

Wall Street’s inability up to mid-week 
to penetrate the psychological barrier 
of 900, except for the briefest of 
moments, on the Dow Jones industrial 


' beca^ a dampening influ- 

encie. profit-taking followed 
Ofi W^nesday the Dow Jones average 
declined 3.3 points to at 895.881 
Henyever^ jrtill left it 13 points 
hid^ than thc“ week befofo. 

The IdWer-priced speculative issues 
have attract^ more interest than die 
blue chips in the latest rally. But 
Sears Roebuck betted a gain of nearly 
$3 to $85! after reporting an 11% 
earnings grow* in its fourth quarter 
which ended in January. The retailing 
giant’s fiscal 1971 earnings rose over 
5% to $464.2 mn, or $3.01 a share, 
from $441 mn, or $2.87 a share. 

In the glamour group, Disney Pro¬ 
ductions had posted gains up to Wed¬ 
nesday of $7^ to $108^ in advance of 
the imminent opening of its vast new 
amusement park in Florida. Kentucky 
Fried Chicken gained $1} to $21} on 
news of resumption of negotiations 
whereby it would be merged into 
Heublein Inc, a producer of alcoholic 
beverages. On Wednesday, however, 
the price slipped $J. 

IQS 

When will it ever 
end? 


About 25 major stockholders in Inves¬ 
tors Overseas Services were brought, 
at the management’s expense, to New 
York on Monday to hear what pro¬ 
posals their new dhairman, Mr Robert 
VesJeo, had to make for the reorganisa¬ 
tion and financial restructuring of the 
company. Before he went, there were 
reports of “ people of world renown ” 
willing to make Eurodollar loans of 
between $5 mn and $10 mn to the 
group. More certain and less optimistic 
was the news that the net repurchases 


86 

are atill^ epcceeding sales of the 
by; $2.3'^n - in' Pebniary;""^^^^^ 
What Mr Ve^ is 

prbpbsed was a major l^capitalisatipm 
with all the prel^a^ 
owned ^ ^Icmner 

erhpbyees and executivt^), to>bc SW* 
verted into ordinary stock at tjhe. ratio 
of to. I, Three^quartersi of ihe.con¬ 
vert^ stock would then be exclmn^ 
for loan stock in a new,< company 
controlled by Mr Vesep, thus giving 
him absolute control At present. Mr 
Vesco is believed to have b^ the 
purchaser of the 13% of the preference 
shares sold by Mr CornfeldT-raud 
trouble is brewing on the horizon 
about that. According to company Jaw 
in Canada, where the company was 
registered, the sale of over 10% in a 
company’s equity has to be disclosed to 
the company secretary who must fur¬ 
nish the authorities with the details 
within a specified time period, which 
has expired. 

In New York, the stockholders have 
rejected the idea of becoming vassals 
Mr Vesco’s empire and met again on 
Tuesday to form a committee, hire 
counsel and seek access to lOS books. 
They were, apparently, angry at the 
way tfhe details were presented and at 
their skeDchiness. Since those present 
represented something lake a quarter of 
the votes, Mr Vesco is going to have a 
tough time. 

Fund of Funds shareholders have 
even more cause for gloom. Ah 
“ interim ” statement by managemeht 
reveals that a major part of the funds 
—'those in Global Natural Resourc<M 
Properties—have little econothic value. 
These are the Arctic oil and gas 
exploration rights that were bou^t 
for between 75 cents and $2 and 
valued at $8, after which 10$ collected 
a $9.7 mn performance fee. 


Key indicators 

: world bourses 




Stock price indices 


Percentage change on 



Mar 

1970-71 

one 

one one 

record 

London 

10 

high 

low 

week 

month year 

high 

Rally was peter- 

London 

325.0 

423.4 

305.3 

+ 4.1 

+ 1.0 -18.3 

-37.7 

ing out by 
Thursday 

New York 895.9 

899.1 

631.1 

+ 1.5 

+ 1.7 + 1 B .1 

-10.0 

France 

76.5 

86.1 

70.6 

+ 0.4 

- 0.8 - 6.8 

-11.1 

New York 

Germany 

111.9 

129.6 

93.2 

+ 1.5 

+ 6.6 - 3.9 

-ao.2 

Bobbing around 

Holland 

1244 

133.8 

108.3 

+ 1.2 

+ 4.1 - 1.2 

- 7.0 

close to the 900 

Italy 

59.2 

76.4 

54.3 

- 0.2 

+ 3.3 -16.6 

-49.2 

barrier 

Canada 

181.2 

185.9 

142.2 

+ 1.6 

+ 0.2 - 6.5 

-12.3 


Belgium 

100.3 

100.6 

84.5 

t 0.4 

+ 1.1 + 9.0 

- 6.6 

Australia 

Australia 

488.0 

663.6 

474.6 

+ ■2.3' 

- 1.1 -19:6 

-26.6 ; 

Liked the change 

Sweden 

273.0 

337.0 

231,1 

- 0.8 

+ 7.1 - 6.3 

-27.3 S 

in premiership 

Japan 

170j6 

185.7 

147,1 

•+ 3.0 

+ 6.0 - 6.4 

^8.1 i 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 104 end 106 

^ _ 

The Economist unit trust indicator March 9,140.11 (March 2. 137.37) |; 
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Yielding, and 

unyielding 

With tittle more than two weeks to go 
to* the budget, the punters are limber¬ 
ing up for the stock exchange^ stakes. 
This time the gucssing-game is even 
more wide open than usual because 
even half<*decent indicators about how 
the economy is doing are few and far 
between : the postal strike has seen 
to that. And, of course, Whitehall and 
Threadneedle Street have wr^ped 
themselves up in blankets: the Trea¬ 
sury’s monthly assessment and the 
Bank of England’s quarterly Bulletin 
managed to say even less than usual 
about policy. 

But both reports pointed out that 
although domestic credit rose rather 
less in the fourth quarter of 1970 than 
in the two preceding quarters, because 
of the big inflow of foreign exchange, 
the total money supply actually went 
up rather faster—by something over 
3 %, seasonally adjusted, in the three 
months, equivalent to a ia% annual 
expansion. The question for the pun¬ 
ters is whether the Bank will try to 
stem it by a cut in Bank rate or con¬ 
tinued selling of gilts : the odds are on 
the latter. 

As the mirage of a cut in Bank rate 
before the budget is fading, the gilt- 
edged market is coasting along. Rates 
are, historically and internationally, 
high ; but the words of the Governor 
of the Bank of England, in the Jane 
Hodge memorial lecture earlier this 
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year, are being .borne in mind by the 
market. Rising. 'nominal rates .can 
often be illusory when 
terms,” he and “the burdenjpf 
high interest rates; in the Exchequer 
and on the balance of payments, 
though always a consideratipi), as not 
a foremost one.” In other wolds—and 
the latest £600 mn Treasury 9% 
1992-96 priced to yield 947% 
dots the ” i ” s—the cost (in all 
respects) erf a traditional anti-deflation 
policy is not too high to bear. As a 
matter of interest the cost of servicing 
the £26 bn of national debt in 1969 
was, roughly, £1.3 bn. This statistic 
and the governor’s lecture arc in the 
latest Bank’s Bulletin, 

Meanwhile, more and more investors 
are realising that the Government is 
blue-chip as well as blue and that gilts 
plus their income are at least preserv¬ 
ing the real value of savings—and more. 
Those who bought Savings 3% last 
summer are sitting on a 15-point gain 
—tax free if they sit out the year. 

Raising Bowater's 
hopes 



The results of the Bowater Paper Cor¬ 
poration, announced on Tuesday, were 
pretty dismal. Pre-tax profits in 1970 
were £15.8 mn, compared with 
£19.2 mn in 1969. All the same, the 
figures were better than expected, and 
the share prices reacted favourably, 
rising to 152P on Wednesday before 
falling back to 147P on Thursday. 

In Britain, Bowater’s main pn^uct 
is newsprint, whidh has bc|n heavily 
squeezed by Scandinavian competition,, 
and this has only produced a return of. 
about 4% : tl^is has been partly 
balanced by improved/- sales erf pack- 
agji^ matcriab. Tn where 


g fhment boxitiols 

price increases have been k^ 
low^; whndh led to a loss; of 
J?i.6 mn by the Bowater subsidia^j 
^hapelle-Darblay./ In ^^Canada, the 
4 ^ 1 uation of the Canadian dotiair 
^verely cut profits. Bolyater k np^ 
having a bout of rationalisation to d&i 
wfih these problems. The cqjnpany is 
very wisely cutting right back in 
Britain and intends to halve its news¬ 
print production and it is selling off 
its French subsidiary. 

There is vety little chance of much 
improvement in the 1971 profits. But 
by 1972, when demand for paper is 
expected to have picked Up, the results 
should look a lot healthier. The market 
seems to have appreciated that very 
little was lost because of the break¬ 
down of the plan to merge Bowater’s 
British paper interests with those of 
Reed International. It did not need a 
merger to effect rationalisation. 

Consolidated African Selection 
Trust 


Cast away 


Now that its diamond' heydays are 
over, Consolidated African Selection 
Trust is relying more and more on the 
yet unexploited potential of its other 
mining ventures. The first-half results 
were as disappointing as the market 
feared ; the interim dividend was 
halved from 5p to 2ip. Pre-tax profits 
for the six months to the end of Dec¬ 
ember rose from £1.07 mn to 
£1.16 mn, but the two figures are not 
strictly comparable since the latter one 
includes £227,000 interest payments 
on Sierra Leone bonds and loans. 

The outcome for the year is difficult 
to assess. Last year Cast made 
£5.4 mn in net profits, including about 
£3 mn of swelled profits on the Sierra 
Leone operations—because of diamond 
de.stocking. It is anyone’s guess what 
dividend, if any, it will now get on the 
49% stake in Dominco, the Sierra 
Leone state-controlled mining com¬ 
pany. On the other hand. Cast should 
receive this year £160,000 as part pay¬ 
ment for the nationalisation, ,pf iti* 
assets and these will continue for eight 
years at a rate of £318,000 a year. 

But the main interest in having a 
stake in Casu lies in the company’s 
40%" participatioti in Selection '‘Trust’s 
new ventures and the considerable 
impact these may have on Cast’s 
smaller market capitalisation. Among 
the projects coming to fruition in the 
next few years arc the South Bay 
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copper and zinc mine in Ontario, a 
33% stake in Selcast, a short 
tralian nickel mine and a 13% share^ 
in a planned copper mine in Iran. At 
gSip the shaircw^ are on a prospective 
p/e ratio of about 14.3, if the interim 
results are doubled, and look an inter¬ 
esting speculation. 

ean chemical companies 

Giants leap 
backwards 


The golden image of the big three 
west German chemical companies has 
been badly tarnished. Badiswe Anilin 
und Soda-Fabrik has reported a 29% 
drop in pretax profits on sales which 
at $2.9 bn were 18% up on the year. 
Its smaller brother Farbenfabriken 
Bayer had the week before come out 
with no better news. Earnings were 
down 36%, sales had increased at only 
half the pace of the previous year and 
investment was being cut back by 
$109 mn. The results from Hoechst, 
the biggest of the three, are hardly 
expected to he better. 

With the greatest deterioration 
coming in the last quarter of 1970, 
shareholders who have seen these 
companies as the epitome of the west 
Crcrman economic miracle, cannot 
expect much recovery in the next year. 
Profits in 1969 look like standing as 
an untouched pinnacle for longer than 
that. 

What ha$ gone wrong ? Revaluation 
of the D-mark was certainly a brake 
on their expansion. Then there are 
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out : labour costs rose by ov«r 
during 1970; high intere^ rates 
''cbmmitti^ investment expensive j 
the costs of precision process plant 
engineering soared beyond anybody's 
forecasts. More inqiportantly, the 
market for man-made fibres has been 
extremely poor—although the German 
companies are not suffering as badly as 
Imperial Chemical Industries whose 
profits from synthetic fibres almost 
halved last year. 

But the deepest^rooted trouble in 
the chemical industry, which should 
keep shareholders wary for several 
years, is a technical one. Since the war 
companies have been able to build their 
sales on bigger and bigger petroleum 
cracking plants. With every leap in 
size, up to the present monsters capable 
of handling 450,000 tons a year, there 
have been massive economies of scale. 
Euphoria reigned as profits went up 
and prices down. But now, although 
plants will get bigger, the gains get 
smaller with each increase in size. For 
the first time the cost of running a 
process plant is rising, and rising fast. 
But plants have to run close to 
capacity to operate efficiently. Com¬ 
petition keeps prices down and profit 
margins fall away. 

The one major European chemical 
company that is bypassing these 
difficulties is Rhone-Poulenc, the 
largest private corporation in France 
and the most recent arrival among the 
international giants. In 1970 earnings 
rose by 16% to $36 mn on sales of 
$2 bn. The company is now benefiting 
from its massive reorganisation. The 
recent acquisitions of Progil and a 
51% share in Pechiney Saint Gobain 
are making good contributions to 
profits, and there is still enough room 
for rationalisation to improve margins 
further. 

Rhone-Poulenc is fortunate in never 
having relied on the staple products 
of petrochemicals for its bread and 
butter, preferring to buy rather than 
make its basic building blocks. The 
company is also more heavily involved 
in pharmaceuticals than most of the 
giants and this has traditionally been 
the most profitable part of the industry. 
Its heavy interests in man-made fibres 
were helped over hard times by the 
franc devaluation and fibre sales out¬ 
side France actually improved by 15%. 
About a quarter of Rh6ne-Poulenc’s 
total sales are now away from home. 

The company is known to be looking 
for money, most probably rb be raised 
on the Paris bourse, and there, is .pl^ty 
of scope for it to be spent iii furtftef 
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^ .ewsoUda5ing the French chemica 
^hdustiy. ' Rhdne-Poulenc’s manage 
ment has shown itself to be astute ii 
this field before and, if profits are no 
sacrificed to expansion, the company 
could turn out the brightest spot ir 
the European chemical industry foi 
several years to come. 

Eurobonds _ 

That glut feeling 

Something like $i bn of new issues 
have come to the Eurobond market so 
far this year, about ^ three times the 
figure in the same period last year. 
Not surprisingly, then, there are vivid 
signs of indigestion, the sporadic com¬ 
plaint of this free, unregulated market. 

Wisely, J. Henry Schroder Wagg has 
advised its clients Imperial Chemicals 
Induatries to withdraw the $30 mn issue 
that had been announced. Even though 
the coupon has been raised by \% 
to 8^%, there was no chance of an 
economic and secure placing. 

Placing accounts for a good 
deal of the difference between the 
current and issue prices of some recent 
issues in the secondary market. The 
Quebec Hydro-Electric issue last week 
at 98 promptly went to a further dis¬ 
count of 95 ; the Plesscy 8^% 
originally at 98, is 93 ; and the Great 
Universal Stores 8^%, priced at par, 
has fallen to 93. On the other hand 
the Courtaulds issue, admittedly at 
9^%, is 2-3 above par. Morgan et Cie 
Irtternational cladms soime credit for 
its recent double $50 mn Esso issues 
being in close proximity to the launch¬ 
ing prices. 

But then, a matter of only weeks 
ago, the 8% coupon on the Esso bond 
would have gone at par instead of 97J. 
The most important effect of the glut 
has been that the mechanism for 
getting the bonds into the hands of 
final holders has bent under the strain. 
Some operators who took large lines 
of -stock on board financed by cheap 
Eurodollars, who are making a lot of 
money on a day-to-day basis, became 
worried about being caught long. So 
they unloaded at whatever price. By 
waiting a bit, investors could pick up 
the stock of their choice in the 
secondary market at bargain prices, and 
so they held off from the initial sv>b- | 
scriptions. Tftis in turn has led to tal^* 
of European investors becoming scared 
of holding long-term dollar obligations 
in the (increasingly bright) light of the 
American balance of payments deficit. 
After all, all that glutters is not gold. 
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Tmnsocean Gulf CIS^Xi&tttpf^^t 

8% Guaranteed 


Payment of principal, premium, if any, intareat and oinking fund 
unoonditionaUy guaranteed by 

GULF OIL CORPORATION 


inter eat to payable animaily on March I, eammenelng in 197$. 


MORGAN A CtK INTERNATiONAL SA. 


THE FtRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N,V. AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES SA. AMSTERDAM-ROTTB^AMBANK NJfl 

ANDRESENS BANK AIS ARNHOLD AND S. BLEWHROEDER, INC, ASTAIRE A CO, BACHEACO. BAER SECVRITIB 8 COkPORATtON 
BANC A ly AMERICA EITITALIA S.pA. BANC A COMMERCIALE ITALIAN A BANCA NASIONALE DELVAGRICOLTVRA ByksA. 

BANC A NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO BANCA PROVINCIALS LOMBARD A 8,pA, BANCO Dl ROMA BANK OF LONDON A SOUTH AMERICA 

£ImIM 

BANK MEES & HOPE N,V, BANKHAUS HERMANN LAMPE KjG, BANKHAUS FRIEDRICH SIMON KjGjuA, BANQVE BlYtk A ak 

BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S,A, BANQUE FRANCAI 8 E DE DEPOTS BT DE TITRES BANQVE GENERALS DU LUXEMBOURG SA. 

BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG SA, BANQUE LAMBERT SjCJS, BANQUE NAfiONAlE DE BARIS. 

BANQUE DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLVMBERGBR, MALLET BANQUE DE BARIS ET DBS BtYS-BAE 

BANQUE POPULAIRE SUISSE (UNDERWRITERS) 8 ,A, BANQUE ROTHSCHILD BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE LVNION DE 8 MINES 

BANQUE DE L*UNION EUROPEENNE BANQUE DE VUNION PARISIENNE^ECH. BANQVE WORMS A CIS BARING BROTHERS A COh 

C umme 

//. ALBERT DE BARY A CO. N,V. BA YERISCHE HYPOTHEKEN^ UND WECHSEL-BANK BA YERISCHE VBREINSBANK BE RLINER BAN K 

BERLINER^HAND^S-G^S^LLSCHAFT gUNNAR BOHN A CO, AIS BORKHARDT A CO, BURNHAM AND COMPANY CASENOVE A CO, 

CHRISTIANIA BANK OG KRBDITKASSE COMMERZBANK COMPAGNIE LUXBMBOURGKOISB DE BANQUE SA^ 

AktOMfMmUthtft 

COSMOS BANK (OVERSEAS) CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE CHEDITINDUSTRIBL IPALSACE ET DE LORRAINE 

UmtM 

CREDIT INDUSTRIBL ET COMMERCIAL CREDIT LYONNAIS CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) CREDITAN 8 TALT-BANKVEREIN 


AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES SA, 


COSMOS BANK (OVERSEAS) 

UmtM 

CREDIT INDUSTRIBL ET COMMERCIAL 
CREDITO ITALIANO DEN DANSh 


COMMERZBANK 

AktOMfMmUthtft 

CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE 


CREDIT LYONNAIS 


CREDIT SUISSE (BAHAMAS) CREDITANSTALT-BANKVBRSIN 

limM 

RICHARD DAUS A CO, THE DELTSC BANKING CORPORATION 


DRE 8 DNBR BANK 


CREDITO ITALIANO DEN DANSKE LANDMAND 8 BANK RICHARD DAUS A CO, THE DELTSC BANKING CORPORATION 

DEUTSCHE BANK DEWAAY, CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL SA. DRE 8 DNBR BANK 

AUttmgnuUMkmfi •“-DEUm SC.HIh KOMMUNALBANK— 

EFFECTBNBANK“-WA RBURG EURAMERICA INTERNATIONAL EUROPARTNERS SECURITIES CORPORAfTION FELLB 8 BANKEN AIE 
FINACOR FLEMING, SUEZ, BROWN BROTHERS GIROZENTRALE UND BANK DER OSTERREICHISCHEN SPARKA 8 SMN 

LlmOt* A»»lm§m a U rk mn 

GUTZWILLER, KURZ, BUNGENER SECURITIES HAMBROS BANK HANDSLSBANK IN ZVRICB (OVERSEAS) 


FELLE 8 BANKEN A /8 


GUTZWILLER, KURZ, BUNGENER SECURITIES 


HARRIS A PARTNERS HILL SAMUEL A CO, 

LOmUte Urnme 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


HAMBROS BANK HANDi 

HOARE A CO„ GOVETT 
ISTITUTO BANCARIOITAU 4 NO 


HOLLANDSCHE BANK-^UNIE N.V. 


lARDINE F^MINOA CQ. 


KIDDER, PEABODY A CO. KITCAT A AITKEN 

KREDIETBANK S.A. LUXBMBOURGEOISE 


KJ0BBNHA VNS HANDELSBANK J 
KUHN, LOEB A CO. INTERNATIONAL 


KLEINWORT, BENSON 

LImUad 


KREDIETBANK N,K 


LAZARD FRERES A CO. 


UBERT PSTERBROECK SECURITIES SA, 


lobb,rboads8A ca 


KUWAIT INVESTMENT COa( 8 AE*> 
LEHMAN BROTEEBa 

tmtuyaene 

rs, ca tMCK.J'lWCX AOK; 


LAZARD BROTHERS a CO., LAZARD FRRRKS R CIS LAZARD FRKRBS R CO. LSHMAH BROTSSR8 

LlmUad l lll f i f ll* 

LEPERCQ, DE NEUF LIZE A CO. UBERT PSTERBROECK SECURITIES SA, LOBB,RHOADES A CO, MERIHLFiECK A VEJ 

MERRILL LYNCH,PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH B, METZLER SEEL, SOHN A CO. MODEL, ROLANQ A COnINC. SAMUEL MON^WA VO. 

SoomriUaa Umdarmrltar LtmUad 

MORGAN GRENFELL A CO. NEW YORK HANSEATIC INTERNATIONAL LTD, NORDDEUTSCHE LANDESBANK GtlMlEENfkfiiA^^ 

DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK SAL, OPPENHEIM JR, A CIS. PIERSON, HELDRING A PIERSON PRIVATBANKEN / KJ0BENMAVN 
N, M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS ROWE A PITMAN SEAN DIN A VISKA BAN KEN SMITH, BARNEY A CO. SOCIETE GENMRMM . 

tMSBTMETSEsE mi ^ 

SOCIETE GENERALS DE BANQUE SA. STOCKHOLM8 ENSKILDA BANK STRAUSS,TURNBVLL A CO, SVENSKA HANDELSBANEMN 

SWISS BANK CORPORATION (OVERSEAS) t. G, TRINKA US ULTRAFIN INTERNATOINAL CDSMSAfkiH 

UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND (UNDERWRITERS) VEREINSBANKJN HAMBURG VEMMEMBdbCO^. 


/, HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO. M, M. WARBURG-BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ A CO. 8. G. WARBURG CO. EESfL 




WESTERN AMERICAN BANK (EUROPE) 

UmOBd 

March 9,1971, 


WHITE, WELD A CO. 


WOOD GUNDY SECURITIEE. 















TlIE^ ECONOMIST I3; rj^i 


MANABEMENT EDUCATION 


Imldsii (:(mi|)r(;lnM!siv<‘ i (rs, 

s»‘miii;irs,(:»»ui’s(!sand roiind-tahln nicMdirij^s 
iiK \nrv ri(!i(iorinaMa^(Mn(U)l. 


MANAGEMENT COURSES TO BE HELD IN APRIL 

(h0td m BruiS9/$ unless otherwise stated) 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
Banking Week : 

Marketing in Banking 26-28 April 
Planning and central in Banking 26-28 April 
Banking automation 28-80 April 

The Financial Controller's job 26-28 April 

Fundamentals of finance for non-financial executives (residential 
course) 19-23 April, Spa 


QENEEAL MANAGEMENT 
Management by objectives 19-21 April 
Mergers and acquisitions 6-1 April 
The Executive Secretary 14-16 April, Vienna 


IffBURANCE MANAGEMENT 

European employee benefit plans 21-23 April 


INTEltNATtONAL MANAGEMENT 
International lictnaing 10-21 April 


MANUFACTURING MANAGEMENT 

ppoductiori planning and control management 31 March-2 April 
Modern manufacturing management 20>dO April. Vienna 


MARKETING MMiAGEMENT 
Sales forecasting simplified 19-21 April 
Marketing and the computer 21-23 April 
i Directing, motivating and controlling the field sales force 28-30 April 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

Remuneration policies and salary administration m international 
companies 14-16 April 

Organising and evaluating company training programmes 6-7 April 


PURCHASING MANAGEh^ 

fha Chief purchasirig executive 31 March-2 April 

RESEANCH lino OBVB.OPMENT MANAOEMENT 

Protect itiartOlfdmHILX* 

Techniques and tools 2h23 April 

Management of reaearch and development 26-30 April 


THREE MAJOR INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 

EOP Msnagernsm: Montreaux. 24-26 March 
Marketing Manspemsnt; Geneva. 29-31 March 
Banking Week ; Brussels, 26-30 April (see above) 


Details of these and other programmes in Europe may be 
obtained from : 

Mrs L/ Livin^ona on 010-322 tS0390 
' (i^ract dial.lrom UK). i[oJax 21817. 


EDUCATIOII & COURSES 


THE MULTINATIUML CUMPANY 
S ITS ENWRUNMENT 

April 3-5 1971—Schloss Leopoldskron, Salzburg, Austria. 
A conference organised by SAINT (Salzburg Assembly: 
Impact of the New Technology). Language: English. 

Speakers include: PROFESSOR H. V. PERLMUTTER, 
Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania ; 
representatives from IBM. CHASE MANHATTAN, PHILIPS^, 
EEC COMMISSION, INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF 
FREE TRADE UNIONS (ICFTU) ; Dr MICHAEL BROOKE. 
University of Manchester Institute of Science and Tech¬ 
nology (joint author THE STRATEGY OF MULTINATIONAL 
ENTERPRISE) ; Dr GYORGY ADAM, Budapest (author of 
the Hungarian book—AMERICA IN EUROPE) ; LOUIS 
TURNER, University of Salford (author INVISIBLE EMPIRES). 

The conference will cover the development, organisation 
and financing of multinationals; their relations with trade 
unions, the EEC, the Developing World and Eastern Europe. 

Cost: £42, which includes dormitory accommodation 
(hotels can be arranged), and meals. 60 delegates maximum. 
Younger delegates welcome. 

Further details/bookings, contact Louis Turner, Dept of 
Sociology, Salford University, Salford 5, Lancs, UK. 

Tel : 061-736 5843 Ext 7091. 

Telex : 668680 Univ Salford/Turner Sociology. 



Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomat 
OCE " O “ and " A " (all Boards) 
Teachers’ and other professional 
exams, Business Studies and 
" Gateway " courses (or the Open 
umveralty individually planned 

f »roffreinmeB; guidance by graduate 
utora. FREE Prospectus. Telephone 
Oxford M231 or write to 
W. M M. Milligan. MBE, MA. 
Principal, Dept CA2. 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford, 0X2 8PR 


CRAMFIELD 
INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

IMISnil ASSfSSKnCMtP 

Repeat short course intro¬ 
duction to Transport Assess¬ 
ment. May 24-28, 1971. 

This course aims to in¬ 
form students of existing and 
innovatory transport tech¬ 
niques. The role of transpor- 
tauon studies will be 
discussed and a Tramework 
will be developed for the 
assessment of the ^ial 
and economic implications of 
developments In transpott 
technology. 

Fee covering tuition and 
full board residence £40.' 
Further details and forma of 
enrolment may be obtained 
From ..the Reristrar, Short 
Counea, Cranfleld Institute 
of Technology, Cranfleld* 
Bedford. 

Tel: Bedfoid 51S81 (02S4 
StSSI) Ekt. 2S4. 


For further 
annouDcements 
see pages 5. 92 tq 100 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of ihe 
University of London Specially 
prepared courses lor the Federaiiun 
of Stock Exchanges for Accountanev, 
Company Secretaryship, La\t, Costing, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, OCE 
Also many thoroughly useful inon- 
exam) courses in Bu.slness Subjects 
During the postal strike both 
working and potential students 
in the UK should contact the College 
by telephone to make private 
arrangements lor collections and 
deliveries Tel; 8t Albans 51157 or 
London 01-248 6874. 

Metropolitan College 


University of Kent 
At Canterbury 

FACULTY OP SOCIAL 
SCIENCES 

MA and PhD in 
Economics 

Applications are invited for 

a one-year MA errurse in 

Economics from caiuhriaics 

Who have obtained (or ifxpect 
to obtain) at least a good 
SKond tUsa hpnoura . degree, 
(dot necessarily'in Economics). 
Tbe course provides a thorough 
grounding' ' ’ tir advanced ^ 
Economics theory and the 
MPPPortonlty of speciahtacioir in 
,ii)ost areas of Economics, 

^nllcatloni are also - invited 
' Irom suitably qualiA^ -candi¬ 
dates for PhD in Economics 

’-^linheV partlcujarlr and forms 
of appHcatton may be obtained* 
from Mr J Reilly, Cornwallace 
Building. The Unlversitv, Can- 
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APPOINTriAENfS 


I 


specialists in Q. 


operational research 
production engineering 

Systems research and development serv1[<ieS^S^ 


Th« C4nit«r of Planning and Ecomomic 
Reaaaroh Ka< broad respontlbilltias 
for tha Bconcnvic dRvalopfnapt of 
Greece. However, the Center considers 
that its services can be enfianced by 
the creation of an autonomous Systems 
Research and Oovelofrniervt Unit with 
expertise in the pracUcal aspects of 
psoHaling, defining and devdioping 
sipecific projects that are initialed by 
the Canter or by non-State concams. 

The Unit wfll be built up to an anti¬ 
cipated staff strength of 15 (plus 
secretaries, etc ) who will be experts 
in Marketing, Market Research, Foasi- 
OiMly Studies^ planning tha installation 
of new Buallneas Systems, Work and 
Management Organiutlon. Long Range 
and Cotporate Plan-ning The UnHt will 
concentrate on the first tlvree areae and 
iwill be able to secure help from out- 
silde consultants if required. 


The final synthesis ie expected to be 
as follows . a Oiractor wMI lead the 
Unit end ‘mdivjduai merrvbcrs should 
be senior experts Of these, two will be 
market.ng experts, one an OR scientist, 
and one a Production Enginaer At a 
mora junior level 10 additiona' people 
will be recruited Their synthesis will 
be parallel to that of the senior level, 
•but additional speciallets m fields such 
as Systams, Finance and Cost Account¬ 
ing, may be included 

It IS specifically inttnded that the 
Unit and Individual nvembers should 
publish in own publications and/or in 
pronrvinent periodicals in Greece end 
abroad the most important asorcis of 
the results oibtained and molhods 
used Merrrbeo will alep be encouraged 
to attend international conferences and 
Vid.it research O'rgamsations in foreign 
countries They will Pe required to 


pess on the knowledge so pcqvlred to 
others by lecturing 

The Unit will be lotelfd m AtfrCWIji 
a modern and coemopoMtan tUy^ ' 

Initially, the Center wishes tb appoint 
the Unit Director end a number of 
Other senior staff, who will then bt 
riesponsibla for the recruitment and 
deveiopmant of the Unit. 

Unit Director’ the person appelnud’ 
will have particular knowHadga In on# 
of the fields already mantlonad and 
axperienca m at least some of the 
Others Academic qualifications are at 
the PhD or MA level m any one 
Oif the above areas of specia: sation 
and backgrounds ranging from tcono- 
mics and aedal seiences to inglneeHng 
and mathematics ore highly desirable. 
This posntlon carries w.th It a high 
degree of person-al freedom in the 


oxe«trti<Mf^ ,of ^e , dutiee. The 

salary, wilK^tx^fd^L^ll.OOO. 

Stollr Mem^M li^: .the Unit: the 
fers^q a|Mir^id.‘^lM have esaentielly 
(he. Oah^quAf/lOPtims as tho Unit 
leader but they will not neceiaarily 
have the eama breapth of eapeHtnet. 
Salaries Will eaeoed USSf.OOO. 

Per all positions proforonpp < jwiti be 
given to Greek natlAnflb. but AppMce- 
tions from ponobr ' of any elhor 
national ly are welcomed, Endtifh Is 
essential to non-netionalt 

Contract of sarv.ee ' minimum 2 yOieb' 
contract, renaWabiew Ihtervlbws WM ba 
held at a location convenient fof the 
•ppHcant. Purthor paftioular* moy be 
obtained from ‘ Tho Perbenoel-Jkoilon, 
Cenidr of Planning md Economic 
Research, 22 Hippokratous Street. 
Athens Greece 


Workers’ 

Educational 

Association 

Deputy General Secretary 

Appllcmtlona are Invited from 
suitably qualified peraona for 
ihe poat of Deputy General 
Secreia^. Salary acala £3,000> 
£3,500. Further details, together 
with application forma, may be 
obtained from the General 
Secretary, Workers’ Educational 
Afsoclation, Temple Houae, 9 
l^per Berkeley Street, London, 
WIH 8BY (01-408 6006). 


Portsmouth 

Polytedinic 

Head of Department of 
Economics Grade VI 

(readvertlaemont owing to 
postal strike ; reappllcation 
unneoeeiary). 

Appfioatlona are invited from 
persona with high academic 
Qualiflcattona and relevant 
experience for this new post 
creat^ by the apUt of the 
exlau^ Dej^traent of 
BcononM and Buatpaaa Studies. 

Salary scale C3,«70 to C4.I80 
per annum (now under review). 

^rther partlcuUrs and appU^ 
^tton -Torma mayobtaliMd 
from the Staff Offloar. Porta- 
^uth Polytechnic. AJezatidra 
Rpsd. Fortamouth, POr 2QQ. to 
whom oompldted applicatfbng 
should be returned ae Boon as 
possible 


University of York 

, Ellis Hunter Memorial 
Postgraduate Awards in 
Economics and Related 
Studies 

Applicatons are invited for one 
fellowship and two student¬ 
ships tenable In the Depart¬ 
ment of Bonomics and Related 
Studies for the session l»'il-72 
Preference will be given to 
candidates with an interest in 
one of the following Helds* 

Industrial History, Economics 
Statistics, applied to Indua- 
trial Problems. Industrial 
Economies (including Prob¬ 
lems of Public Enurprlse and 
Takation of Industry). 

Candidates for the fellowship 
will be expected to have had 
some previous graduate train¬ 
ing, but application for student- 
amps will be accepted from 
students who expect to complete 
their first degree this lesston 
and Wish to enrol for a higher 
degree. 

Each award wtti be tenable 
for one. year In the Arst 
glance, blit mar be renewaMe. 
'l^e fellowenur will be on the 
beale £843-Cl,Tb2 p.a.. and the 
studentships are valued at 
£550 p.a plus fees. 

Four copies of appUutlons. 
Inoludlnff the names of three 
referees, should be sent by 
Ptlday. Aprtl a. to The 
iMi^sr. Unlvereity « York. 
Hi»llngton. York. YOl 5DD 
itelephone OOSm). 

Candidates for the Student¬ 
ships should obtain the 
appropriate wpllcatlon form 
from the Graduate OAce. 
Please quote reference 
12/7015 for the Fellowship and 
12/8020 for the Studentship 


Norwich City College ■ 

Applications are invited from welUqu'lined persons to the foMowlhg /• 
post, available with effect from Septemoer 1971 jv 

Department of Business and Management Studies 

Ref BMI, lecturer II IN BUSINESS STUDIES to letch Business % 
SUUsUcs and other related subjects to a wide range of courses Including > 
HND in Business Studies and other National CertiHcaTe and Dipimna ,v 
courses Related subjecu: might be selected from Economics. Market 
Research, OOice Organisation, Data Processing, elr Candidates should 
hold a relevant degree and''or profeaslonal quallAcatlon, and have 
substantial relevant business experience. • 1 ^ 

Salary (under review) : Lecturer II, £l,947-£8,537 p-S with addltionel ; 
allowance for good honours graduate. «i 

Further particulars and abpUcatlon forms may be obtained from the f 
College Secretary! Norwich City College, Ipswich Road,,Noraleh» NOR 87D 
(telephone 0603 24177). to whom Completed forms should be returned as i 
soon as possible after the resumption of postal services. ^ 


UNCASHIRE COUNTY COUNqi, 

MANAGEMENT SERVICES 

Applications are invited in respect of six posts in th« Manage- 
ment Services Division of the Department of the Clerk of the 
County Council. The salary will be within the range £2»025-i 
£2,949, the commencing salary to be determined at interview 
according to the experience and qualifications of the succeaiful 
candidates. 

The successful candidates will be suitably quaMfled preferably: 
with a degree arid will be able tb demonstrate c'c^sioerable; 
experl^itce In at least <me of the following’SublScti: ' 5 

^establishment. Operational Research, StaUsUcs,); 

Computers, Work Study, Job Evaluation^ Industrial 
Relatione. 

Applicatioa'fdrhis end furlhelj^i^Wfeiipn^ from* 

the Clbrk of fha BOnWCoubty Hall.^ 

Preston. Lancs, or telephone Preston (STD 0772) 549nS^ ^t. 
.6086. 4 




THE ECX>NO>ttST MARCH I 3 , 


APPOINTMENTS 


l/nlveniky^df Exeter 

Department of Bionomics 

AppUostlolif art invited for three Lectureihlpe in economic and loclal 
•tallattfli/tooiioinioa. 

%ht lalary will be on the aoale for Ltoturere with Initial placement 
wljthln the llrat four poinU on the Lecturer eqale £1>491-£1,820 per annum, 
laoh appointment wiU be aahj^ to a probimnary period not exceeding 
yean with proapecta of permanency thereafter. 

Further partlculara may be obtained, from the Secreury of - the 
tJnivertity. Northoote ^ Houee, The Queta'i Drive, Exeter, BXl to 

whom eppUcationa should be sent by March 22, 1971- Applicants 

experiencing difficulties with the submlssloa of applications are requested 
to telephone the Beeretary’s Office (Exeter 77011, ext 204). Please quote 
refere.ice 1/33/3000. 



Economic Planning Division 


The Operational Research Department of the Gas 
Council, which has a current establishment of 24 at 
graduate level, is seeking to recruit an experienced 
PROJECT OFFICER and two experienced O.R. 
OFFICERS. The Department is engaged in studies for 
the Council itself concerned with capital investment 
optimisation, resource allocation, tariff policy, security 
of supply, and other strategic problems and it also takes 
an active role in studies in association with Area Boards. 

A Project Officer has considerable responsibility within 
this programme of work through taking charge of a 
majpr component of a larger project under the supervision 
of a senior member of the Department or by carrying out 
projects of his own. An O.R. Officer is an experienced 
member of a project team who is given full opportunity 
to develop his initiative and abilities. 

Candidates for these positions should normally have a 
good honours degree in Economics, Mathematics, 
Engineering or a numerate scientific subject. For the 
Project Officer post, at least four years' experience is 
required, together with proven ability to execute and 
implement projects; for the O.R. Officer posts, at least 
two years' experience is required. 

Salary fbrthe Project Officer will be irvthe range £2,379- 
£3,090 p.a. (Ref. OR/656/EC.) 

Salaries for the O.R. Officers will be in the range £1,971- 
£2,535 p,a. (Ref. OR/657/EC.) 


Application forms may be obtained from The Gas 
Council, 59. Bryanston Street Marble Arch, London, 
W1A 2A4 qupting the appropriate reference number. 




PA Mahagement 
Consultants Limitad 


Long Range Planning 


£ 2,750 


There is a wail*e8tabli8hed planning departmant advising the 
MO of this substantial British Company. Tha new man will 
join tha aactiOn which advises medium ^nd long term 
objectivaa for tha Group, prepares annual targets snd ensures 
that Divisional profit and investment plans are consistent 
with international corporate strategy. Acquisition studies of 
UK and overseas companies will also be a feature of his 
work. A graduate scientist, economist or accountant in his 
20's is envisaged. He should have some familiarity with the 
chemical industry and must have a financial background 
sufficient to interpret a company's annual report Equally ha 
must have the presence to deal directly and report succinctly 
to senior management. The appointment provides an unusually 
good opportunity of gaining experience of Group management 
problems. Southern England location , assistance with removal 
expenses , salary up to £2,750 per annum. (Ref: PF38/4163/TE) 

The identity of candidates will not be revealed to our client 
without prior permiss’ion given during a confidential discussion 
Applicants should forward brief details, quoting reference ' 
number, to . 


PA Management Consultants Limited, 
Personnel Services Division, Hyde Park House, 
Knightsbridge. London, SW1 


Office of Manpower Economics 

INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS ADVISERS 

Enquiries are invited for two posts as Industrial Relations 
Adviser in the Office of Manpower Economics. The Advisers 
would be expected to provide expert advice on the salaries, 
wages and manpower questions referred to the attention 
of the Office. The work will involve detailed analysis, 
investigation and reporting on such things as salary 
structures, methods of salary determination, and salary 
movements; wage structures, wage movements and 
methods of wage determination; and manpower planning, 
recruitment and deployment, job evaluation and work 
measurement. The Advisers will need to be able to work 
alone, as members of a multi-disciplinary team and as 
initiators and co-ordinators of work undertaken by others. 
Applications will be welcomed from persons aged 26 and 
over with first or good second class degrees, with industrial 
relations, labour economics or salary administration 
backgrounds and with.appropriate experience in university 
research, public service or industry. The salary which will 
depend on age and qualifications, will be within the range 
of £2820-£3902. 

General enquiries should be made to Mr. G. Roberts, Head of . 
the Industrial Relations Branch; aDpilcation forms may be 
obtained from or alternatively telephoned applications may 
be 1made to Miss H. F. Norris, Personnel Section, Office of 
Manpower Economics^ New Court, Carey Street, London 
WC2A 2JF (Telephone 01 -405 8737 Ext 2$1). 

The closing date for receipt of completed application forms 
is 26^drch, 1971. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL research 

•race ln»Utut6 tau a mimbei' of vatoanoictt for eooBOmrvta aiMl 
eoonoaMtrtctaiHi : 

1 ) In the Senior ReaeaiPCti OfOoer cr JUseaMii OfD««r graNto, to wortc 
as oif « team foreoaatlDg abont-tann dovelosineiLte to the 

UK economy and underta*kltig re e e a rc h Into the strueture and 
ibebavUour of tlio economy. There ore opfortuatblee to apedaUee 
In eeveial fields euoh aa public finance and the public sector : 
wage detenminattcn and the laA>our market ; and bustnem financing, 
iRveetment amd output policies : 

») a reeeaiidh officer to undertaike reeearcii tato a oompairtsDa of the 
present tax syatem and a vahie^ded tax syatem as instruments 
of economic poUcy : 

3) a senior research officer for the InntHute’s project on British 
economic policy lMO-70 ; with opportunity to speclallae on mone¬ 
tary, fiscal or Industrial policy ; 

4) two researoh offlooas to work on a new study of poventy. Some 
experlenoe with soelal statlsties would be an advantage. 

The salary scale for senior research oflioein Is £3,086 x £138—dS.776 
and that for research officers £1.400 x £138—£2.406, The Institute 
also pays £100 London Allowanioe. 

Applications by March Slst to (the fieereitary NIBSR, 2 Dean Trench 
Street, Smith Square, London, SWl (telsp^e 01>222 7666) enclosing 
curriculum vt-tae and names of two academic referees. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 91 to 100 


Jamaica International 
Telecommunications Ltd. 

Jamaica International Telecommunications Limited 
(JAIVlINTEL) is a new company being formed (with a 
majority shareholding by the Government of Jamaica) to 
operate the intematlonal telecommunications services of 
Jamaica. Construction for an sxtensivs sxpaitsion 
rogramme iricluding a ^tellite Earth Stati6n,^md 

fsi 

complex in Kingston, has already commenced. Applieatione 
are invited from qualified and appropriately expeifenoed 
Jamaicans for the following appointment in the Managemont 
team which is now being brought together: 

Personnel Officer 

This Officer, who is envisaged as carrying Assietanit 
General Manager status within the Administration end 
Personnel Department, will have responsibility for all 
personnel administration including, in particular, industrial 
relations and negotiations with trades unions. It is therefore 
essential that candidates for this appointment have 
several years practical experience in this Management 
field as a Personnel Officer. A degree (preferably in 
economics or sociology) or a professional qualification in 
business administration would be an advantage. 

This post is pensionable. Further details, conoitfons of 
service end salaries will be discussed with suitable 
applicants. , 

Application's, oiving full particulars of experience and 
Qualifications (do not enclose origineis of certificates etc) 
should be addressed under private and confidpntiei cover 
to; 

JAMINTEL 

c/o Group General Manager (Staff), 

Mercury House, 

Theobaicle Road, 

London, WC1X 8RX 


BOARD HEADQUARTCRS 

ASSISTANT OPERATIONAt, 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

, ' - ' ^ 

W« fra lookina for a graduata m rnathamatict of. 
scianca. probably in his aarly twantias. who has 
at'raady had at iMfet ont yaar'a axpariancf in OS. 

Tha Buccassful cantfidata will ipin a smllf tiiln 
and will work initiallyon probiama m (ha aratft ’ ^ 
of markattng and distribution Tha taam haa 'aooati^> 
to tha Board's two ICL 4/70 computers 

Salary, daparvdmo on^bHity. up (o • maximum of' 
£1.641 p.a. NJC ConditiorttT; 


Chaatwood Road, Manchaatar, MB B8A. 
by IMarch 30. 1B71. 



The Ocean Steam Ship Co Ltd , require an economist 
who will work under tha genaral diracflon of tha Company 
Economist Ha will bear responsibility iof pradicubg 
conditions in tha company'sgeneral business ertvironment, 
assessing the economics of different modes of transportation 
preparing medium and long term assessments of world trade 
and specific trade routes for major commodities. analysing 
charter market conditionsand predicting levels of freight rates 
in their relevance to capital budgetipg. 

The Aisiatant Economist will work in the Company's 
Commercial Development Oapartmant at part of tha team 
which 18 engaged m examining davaiopmant opportunities in 
sea. land and air transport. 

Applicants should be aged about ^5 years (mala or femaja).. 
ar>d must have a good class degree m Economics with at laasi 
two years as a busihess economist, and be familiar with 
modern financial iechniqaas and computer applications. 

Starting salary will be negotiable according to experience. ^ 
but will lie in the range £1,450 - £2,000 p.a 

Apphca Uon forms from- ^ ^ j. 

Tha Staff Managar (AE/CO/3). 

Oaaan Managamant Sahffeaa Ltd.. India Sulfdlm. 

Watar Straat ilvarpaal. USRS. Tol: <MHhS3l litt ^ . 


OCiAN GROUP 

y.iniH'li nc. L.:ylrr ! ^-irprtcr i nic'. ' I'. h< 

partners in progress 
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UNaSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

TRAINWa OFFICER 
Siliry ti £2,940 

AppUcMiiolui sra invittd for the^ sbove post^ which is a new 
ppit in the Denaitment of the Clerk of the County Council. 
The person appointed should have experience of the provision 
of training facilities in industry and/or public service. He will 
be expected to advise Chief Officers of the Authoirity on 
departmental training needs, to co-ordinate training activities 
within the Authority and to prepare and supervise training 
courses. 

It is anHclpaited tfiea the successful candidate will have a 
good academic background, preferably to degree level. The 
staiting salary will be within the scale €2,106-£2,949 dependent 
upon experience. 

Application forms and further information can be obtained 
from the Clerli of the County Council (D), P.O. Box 78. County 
Hall. Prsaton, Lancs, or telephone Preston (STD 0772) 54868 
Ext. 6086. 


University of Exeter 

Lectunr In Agricultural Economics 

AppUoeUoot en taivMtd for the sbovo nonttonod Dptt teiuble in th« 
Asncultaral gcohoBiiei Quit of the Dopartmtni of Economics. 


University af 
Malawi 

Applications are invited for 
the post of UNIVERSITY 
FINANCT OFFICER in the 
University offlee tenable from 
June/July, 1971. Candidates 
should have long experience in 
the fleltfs of flnanet and 
aecountini and a profesalonal 
quahSoailon would be an advan¬ 
tage. The appointee, will be 
expected to control ' the fin¬ 
ance and accounting of the 
five constituent oolleges of the 
University, with special empha- 
als on the continuance of the 
present ttandardlsed system 
of accounting and on the con- 
Unued training of the Malawian 
nnanoe Trainee with a view to 
his eventual takeover of full 
control. A two-year (extendable) 
contract will be offered. Salary 
scale (including expatriate addi¬ 
tion) ; 22.900-23.700 pa plus 
either University addition of 
2000 p.a. (taxable in Malawi) 
or salary supjplemented by 2480 
p.a. (normally tax free) In 
appropriate case by British 
Government Oratulty ; super- 
annuattonacheme transferable 


annuattonacheme transferable 
with FBTO: family pauages: 
various allowances : biennial 
overseas leave. Detailed appli¬ 
cations (six copies) naming three 
referees by April e,. 1971 to 
Inter-Unlverslty (Council, 90-91 
Tottenham Court Road. London, 
wip ODT, from whom piurti- 
culars are available. Candidates ' 
ars advised, that their applica¬ 
tions may be channelled 
through the Registrar of any 
British Unlvarslty provided that 
the envelope is clearly marked 
“ For onward transmission to 
the Inter-Unlverslty Council." 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET 
RESEARCH LTD. 

RESEARCH EXECUTIVES 


InduBtrlal Market Research Ltd., 
formed 1960 and looated in London, Is 
the leading British Agency apecialieing in 
Muetrlai market research. Typical market 
araoi studied (UK and abroad) include 
conatruction matariala, hotels and tourism, 
alSGtroiiics and a range of aarvioa activi¬ 
ties such aa aducartioa road transit and 
laiaura. The company employs 25 profaa- 
alonai ataV, anti at it is raplmy txpanding 
it la aaaking appllcationa for posts at the 
laval of Raaaaroi Egicutiva. 

THE JOB 

Research, Exsoutivas. reporting to a 
Senior RaaaarcH EKaoutive, take project 
responsibility from initial meetings with 
a client to the final report. Problems 
atudiodi ^8 sisa^ gtructure and 

future trpndavof marKeta« usmo guantita- 
tiva and qualitative tichhiquea/Oepifndihg 
vte project size e Research ExScutiyie wifi 
M vYorkfRg oii Ms.cwn,^ Of as a part of a 
felm Ifieludbiiq cffiier R& ahd RAa/ , 

As iMR. Hi 


native speakers of French or German, or 
those' with a fluent knowledge of these 
languages. 

THE PERSON 

Successful candidates will be Honours 
Graduates (technical or non-technical), 
probably in their early to mid-2()s, with 
previous experience of mdustry, preferably 
through industrial or consumer market 
research, economic analysis or marketing. 

SALARY 

Salarvv (negotiable) will be in the range 
£T,6 (jD«£ 2,500. Promotion to sentor posts 
in late 20% with earnings of £3,500+ fs 
possible for outstanding candidates. 

The Tavistock Institute is advising 
IMR cn the .salaction, and applicants 
ahould write briefly to: A. Q.'K. Bafn 
(Ral;!t IMR 4), The. Tavistock Centre, 
fig (Pelaize Lana, London, NWS 5BA or 
01-435; 7111 ext. 379, and they 
UnN N sent a Job description and an 
SppUiWlon form. 


The Queqiis , 

University ; 

beltaSt 

Applications are invited for 
the following ‘ posts from 
October I, 1971 oY other date 

Lectureship in 
Department of Business 
Studies 

Candidates should have quali¬ 
fications and Interests In any 
of the following Aelds: 
Economics,^ Quantitative 
Methods Including Statistics 
and Operational Research - 
Organisation Theory. 

Two Lectureships in 
Economics 

For one q 1 the posts special 
consideration will be given to 
candidates with quallflcatlont 
In Statistics and Econometrics 

Salary aoale Is £1,491 to 
£3,417 with contributory 
pension rates under the F6SU 
Initial placing on the scale will 
depend on qualifications and . 
experience Applications should 
be received by March 31. 1971. 
Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Secretary. 
The Queens University, Belfast. 
Belfast. BT7 INN. Northern 
Ireland (Tel* Belfast 45133, 
ext 348 ) (Please quote ref¬ 
erence 71/E/14) 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Second Chair in 
Political Economy 

Applicsdons are invited for 
this newly created Chair 
tenable from October 1971 
Superannuation (FS8U) and 
removal allowance 

Further particulars from 
The Secretary, The Univer¬ 
sity, Aberdeen with whom 
applications felght copies) 
should be lodged by February 
27. 1971 


University of 
Southampton 

Sfinior Lecturer/Lecturer 
in Quantitative Business 
Economics 

Applications would be particu¬ 
larly welcome irom candidates 
whose interests include one 
or more of: 

Marketing 
Portfolio Analysis 
Operations Research 
Transport Economics 

AS well as the quantitative 
analygls of the behaviour of 
economic, organisations. 

Lecturer/Assistant 
Lecturer in Economics 

For this post no field of 
Ipterest in economics is 
excluded but candidates should 
state their parcioular spedallahi 
For both the above posts, 
candidates should have a good 
honours degree: tor the senior 
leaureshlp a significant publi¬ 
cations and teaching record is 
expected. 

Salary,in range £1.491-£1.9^ 
(Assistant ‘Lecturer). £lj)02-^^ 
^ £3,417 with bar at M.454 
(Lecturer) £3,321-£4.401 (Senior 
Lecturer) The initial salary 
will depend on qualifications,, 
and experience. 

AppUdatioAB shbuld be 
to the Dtpu^ .Secrecy, 
Unlveriltyg S^thampUh, fi09 
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Up to if5,00() p.a. / 

Brookd Bond J-iobiQ requifo an exporienced Accountant for a 
senior appointment in their Finance Department. The principal 
responsibilities will be 

* Evaluation of capital and revenue investment projects, 
includirig the investigation of acquisition possibilities. 

^ Active participation in the financial aspects of Group 
corporate planning activities. 

^ Finance and accounting services to operating 
companies on a consultancy basis 
Candidates should be Chartered Accountants aged between 30 


■ . 

and 40 and, preferably graduates. Experience me ^ 
marketing-oriented company (especially in tl^Wdd 

industi>r)^ W6uld be an 4d^antage.. 

There will be a heed ta trayel on >^sits to fiipup^,. 
companies overseas. ^ | • ^ 

Apply with full career details to: The Finanliil j 

Brooke Bond Liebig Limited. 35 Cannon Strait i 

London, E.C.4. ^ ^ 

BrobkQ B6n^ ,00' 


ASSISTANT to Director of 
National Trade AModatlon con¬ 
cerned with metal producta. 
baaed In Birmingham. Prefer¬ 
ably around 25, graduate, 
having read economloa or 
atatlatlca or a not entirely 
unrelated aubject and with 
some experience of committee 
work and report writing : aome 
fluency In French and German 
an advantage. Good aalary for 
the right peraon. 

Apply: Director. Telephone 
021-554 3311, or write, 245 

Grove Lane, Han daworth, 
Birmingham, B20 SBB. 


Government 
Economic Service 

Economic Assistants 
and Cadet Economists 

The final date for the receipt 
of application forma for the 
prevloualy adverUaed poata of 
Eoonomlc Aaalatanta and Oadet 
Economlata (531) haa now been 
fixed for March 19. 1971 

Application forma may be 
obtained from, and whan com- 
pleted returned to. the Otvll 
Service Commlaalon at Alencon 
Uxik, Baaingstoke. Hanta, or at 
23 Bavlle Row. London, Wl. 
They may alao be obtatHsd 
from and handed In to Depart¬ 
ment of Bmploymaht Profca- 
aional and Bxecnittve Reglater 
offleta outal4e London (theae 
are Hated in local telephone 
dtrectonaa), and from unlver- 
alty Oareera pr Appolntmenta 
OSoera. 

Candldatea acleoted for inter- 
vlfw will ba informed aa aoon 
aa poaalble of the Board dates. 
Telephone numbera whire can- 
dldateo and. If poaglblt, thefr 
refereca can be contacted 
•hoiUd be given on appllca- 
ttona. 

Thoae who have already 
.Applied for any af the above 
eompetltlona and had oppli- 
ooh^ hcknoiol^ged need not 
fp-eppiy. 

Xnquuiaa reffir^bW, any of 
the abofve eompetltlona ahould 
be telephoned to Civil Ser¬ 
vice Oofiftmlailon, > iMngatofce 
(0356) 3993S M. 345 or London 
01-734 6036 Ext. 384 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,91 to 100 



Economist 

North West England 

Shell Chemicals U.K. Ltd. have an opportunity fof jin 
economist in 'the Economics Evaluations Section of 
their Carrington Plant. Carrington is pleasantly situated some io' miles 
south west of Manchester on the edge of the Cheshire Plain and is con¬ 
venient for Wales and the Lake District. It is the largest of, the Shell 
Chemicals plants, where a wide. range of plastics and other organic 
chemicals are manufactured. 

Work in the Economics Evaluations Sectiqn involves investigating the 
economics of differing patterns of operations, project evaluations, and 
the preparation of economic information, mainly foir the guidance of 
operational and technological management. 

The successful candidate will probably be aged 25-30. He or she must 
have a degree in Economics and know;ledge of the techniques of project 
evaluation such as pay-out time and di^ounted cashflow, Familiarity 
with the techniques of optimisation,, such as linear programming would 
be an advanuge. While this job wall also involve handling data in and '; 
out of computer systems, suitable training will be given in this area"' 
if required. 

A generous salary will be paid, dependent on age, experience and quali¬ 
fications, and assistaiice tuill be given wHK transfer expenses where 
appropriate. ' , , ’ , . : . 

Please write, stating qualifications, age, ekperlehce and present salary, to: 
The Recruitment Manager PNPD3 (TX), Shell Chemicals U.K. Ltd.^ 


.’t'- 
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Taist Houses Forte Limited 


University of ‘ - 
Oxford > 

‘ ^0nlor S«Mdrch Officer 
or Research Officer in 
Transport Economics 


It If propoaed to make tk 
appointment to the above p^ 
u aoon tf p^ble. 
•ppplntinent nmy be made In 
ooaiuiiotlon with a college, and 
will include eome lecturing and 
teachint’ dnttei. 


Salary wlU be aooor<__ 

age on the acale £1,902>£3,'^ 
lor . Reicarch Offloeri or 
fia.4^-£3ij41 for Senior 
Reaearch OlBcera (with P88U), 

ApplloaUona (alx coplea) with 
names of three referees should 
be sent to The Secretary of 
Faculties, Sniverslty Regfatiy, 


Jtreet, Oxford, 0X1 3BD from 
whom further particulars are 
available not later than March 
31. 1971. 


Extracts from the Annual Report for the period ended 31st 
October 1970 (twelve months in respect of ex-Trust Houses 
Group Limited and nine months for ex-Forte Holdings) ises/To 


Trading Receipts 

Capital Employed 

Shareholders' Investment 

Gross Trading Profit 

Profit before Taxation 

Profit after Taxation and minority interests 

Ea rning s per s hare _ 

Dividends—Gross 


141^00,000 

1 33,924 ,000 

53^2^ 

16,901,000 

9,363,000 



, 6.213.000 


• ,7.84p 


3,715,000 


Ordinary Dividend per 25p Share 5p 

196 Hotels and Inns throughout Great Britain, 10 in London 

including Grosvenor House. 

23 Hotels overseas plus the new holiday village in Sardinia. 

100 Restaurants including the Cafe Royal and Quaglino's. 

8 Motorway Service Areas. 

56 Little Chef Highway Restaurants. ^ 

12 Pier operations, numerous amusement parks and Talk of the 

Town, London. 

50 Airlines prpvided with in-flight catering. 

3 Travel compbnfes Milbanke, Hickie Borman and Swan Hellenic. 

1,800 Gardner Merchant Contract Catering Clients. 

Notice to Shareholders Shareholders are advised that, as a result of the Postal Strike, the Company's Annual 
General Meeting originally planned to be held on Friday, 2nd April 1971 has been postponed to noon on Friday, 
the 23rd April 16^ at Qrosvenor House, Perk Mne. London, W,1. The Annual Report for 1970 and the 
Notice of Meeting will be despatched as soon as postal conditions permit Copies of the Report Can be collected 
from the Registered Office of the Company at 16^ High Holborn, London, WC1V 6PF. 

So that Shareholders may hot suffer delay in receiving thi^ir dividends the Directors have declared a third 
interim dividend of 3.76p per share in place of the recommended final dividend of the same amount for the year 
ended 31st October, 1970 and it is not proposed to recommend any further dividend In respect of that year. 

The third interim dividend will be paid on the 6th April, 1971 to Shareholders on the Register at the close of 
business on 1st March, 1971. 



University of 
Warwick 


Lectureships 
in Economics 


AppUogUoni are Invited for 
one or more poata of LBC- 
TURSR In the School of 
Eoonomlca. Appointment wU> 
be within the Lectureahlp 
■cale of £1.491 x £138/£13&. 
£2.454 (bar) x £138/£135- 
£3,417 p.a., and the Initial 
salary will be in the lower 
part of the acale. Candidates 
from all flelda are encouraged 
to apply although preference 
will be given to thoae whoae 
particular Interest Is In Xcono- 
mle Development or in indus¬ 
trial or Monetary Economics. 
The suoeessful candidate will 
be required to Join the FSSU. 
Further particulars and appli¬ 
cation forms may be obtained 
from the Registrar. University 
of Warwick, Coventry, CV4 7AL, 
or telephone Coventry 24011 
ext. 6011. Closing date for' 
applications (naming two 
referees) is March 3l, 1971, 

or two weeks after resumption 
of normal postal services 
whichever is the sooner. Ref¬ 
erence 30/aA/71. 


University of 
Mandiester 

DEPARTMEN T OF OVERSBAB 
A05£INI8TRATIVE 8TUD1B3 

Research Fellowship, 
Mauritius 

with the support of the Inter- 
unlverslty oouncll for higher 
education overseas, the depart¬ 
ment la offering a Research 
Fellowship to provide a atu^ 
of Mauriltaa government, ^e 
Fellow will .bq appointed to 
the pepaitment of Overseas 
Adminiamtlve Stodtes with 
the major period of bis Fellow¬ 
ship lo be spent In Mauritius 
working with both the 
MaurltTus Oovcrnment and the 
School of Administration in 
the University of Mauritius. 
It is intended UM the Fell^- 
siHp st^ be puWshed as soon 
as posable after Its com- 
pletton. The Fellowthip wUl be 
for a period of two years, ^th 
a posube exteoaloo to a t hird 
year, and whilst in the UK 
will be within the Lectuiwr 
grade (£1.491-£3.417 p.a.) 

according to qualliications 
experience. During the period 
the Fellflfw la in Maurittua 
the salary will be at " 
appropriate point on the 
Lecturer scale (cur 
£i,090-£l.S7l eterung) With a 
tax-free supplement paid In the 
US of tWTiim aooordliiff to 
the point on the local scale. 

Further ] 
foi 


\i 


-lorBia ' (revurnaDie ny 

Marsh . at. '1971) iron the 
Registrar, The •* usUwraty. 
Manchester. M13 9PL. Qu^ 
reference 38/71/B 
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Australian National 
University 

Lecturer in Economics 

Appllcatlona are Invited for 
appointment to a post of Lec¬ 
turer in the Department of 
Economica in the Faculty of 
Economics. 

The Department of Economics 
offers courses leading to the 

B uss or honours degrees of 
achelor of Economics and 
Bachelor of Arts, in addition 
to the Economics major there 
are courses In agricultural 
economics, labour economics 
and mathematical economics. 

The Department supervises 
candidates for the ^reaearch 
degrees . of Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy, Master of Arts and 
Master of Economics. In addi¬ 
tion, In co-operation with other 
departments of economics In 
the Dnlverslty, the Depart¬ 
ment has Introduced^ pro¬ 
grammes of courseworic for the 
degree of Master of Economics. 
It Is envisaged that these new 
courseworic programmes will 
make a significant contribution 
to postgraduate education in 
Australia. Preference wiU be 
given to an applicant whose 
n^al Interest in economic 
theory would enable him to 
contnbute to those pro¬ 
grammes. 

The salary will be In accor¬ 
dance with qualifications and 
expertence within the range: 
lAfi.TOO X gASaB-IAS.aaa per 
annum. 

The Onlver^ty provides 
reasonable travel and remoyjd 
expenses and assistance with 
housing. Superannuation is on 
the FB8U pattern with supple¬ 
mentary beneflu. nnshtial 
assistance towards study leave 
is also svallsblc. 

Further information and the 
/forms which should sceqmpstiy 
an applioatlon may be 


Clydesdale Baiik 


Statement by the Chairman MrWinfamTh)Me;O.B.CllMi the 
Report and Accounts of the Bank for the pear to 3l8t pee 19!^ 




The 133rd Annual General Meeting 
of Shareholders of Clydesdale Bank 
Limited will be hold on Wednesday, 
24th March, 1971 at the Haad Office, 
St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. The 
following is an extract from the 
circulated Statemsnt by Mr William 
Thyne, O.B.E.. the Chairman . 

I again have the pleasure of 
presenting a very satisfactory set- 
of Accounts. The total assets of 
the Bank and its aubaidierias now 
stand at the record figure of 
£352.539.000. an increase of 

£28.131,000 over last year. Our 
Current, Deposit and Other 

Accounts at £288.761.000 showed a 
very gratifying increase of 
£20.054,000. This is a good per¬ 
formance hawing regard to the 
competition for money which 
exists at the preaent time. Our 
Note Circulation ia virtually 

unchanged at £26,677,000. 

An Indication of the continued 
growth in our fdrliign buainasa la 
given in thd figures relating to 
Foreign Currency Tranaactlona end 
Acceptances and Engagaments 
which are higher by £8,226.000 
at £42.026,000. Turning to the other 
aide of the Accounts, Liquid Aasets 
comprising Caah, Oi(ancas with, 
grid Cheques in course of coUec- 
tion on other Banks. Money at 
CaU and Short Notice and Bills 
Oiacountad and Re •linen cash la 
Credits totsi £139,900,p00, sn 
increase of £13,734:000 compared 
with 1989. 

The reduction in Invaatmenta is 
accounted for by talei of British 
Governmant Saouritlas, tht pro¬ 
ceeds of which ytere utilised inter 


Another 
year of 
continued 
growth in all 
departments 
of the Bank 


alia during the year to finance 
inoreaaad Advanota which now 
total £123,148,000. The increase in 
our landing amounting so 
£12,823,000 raflacta a aomewhat 
lass saver# climate of credit 
restriction and include a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of lending for 
export under E.C.O.D. errange- 
manta. 

The greater volume of funds in 
use from increased dapoaits and 
the Increase In Income derived 
from higher Advances are the 
major reasons for the vary tatla- 
factory profit after taxation of 
£2.344.000. This ii an Increase of 
£388,000 over the previous year and 
it la equivalent to a Has of 19.8%. 
While our income incraaaad this 
was offset to some sxtent by 
higher costs, mainly at' a result 
of a aubatahtial incrtaae in 
as la rise, 

The Board racommand a Final 
Dividend of 94% making a total 
of 16% for the year againit 134% 
in 1969. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Clydesdale Benfc finance Gor- 
peratiea limited : , Continued and 
ancourB0in9 growth in the Corpora¬ 
tion's buainesa during the past 
year was .reflected in an Incraaaad 
contribution to our profits. Its 
dtpoaita rose aubatantlafly aa also 
did its aasiatanca to Industry by 
way of loans. 

Cfydeedela Bank mevienpa 
Berdicee Limited: Thie oompany 
was set up last- year and even 
at this early atege in its develop- 


moot pivea prpmisa^ pf bfln^ eg 
euccaasful in ewH ebhm h ' 
our Finanoa Cofporitlon la in' fta ' 
special field. 

CONTINUED QROWm ; 

Ag I 8did.« the r. 

have. reuie^yed fUgeiofe a . 

which odn juattp bh/dMCim id 
satla^actory^ The prodmt of enpBidr 
busy year In alt depa/tmep^. w 
the Barth, they TOftect. pdtMnied 
growth In dvr buameee, not;only ' 
in monetary temia but afdo fh the 
numbers of our Current end, 
Depodlt Account cuttomdri dnd of , 
the uee made of the .whple range 
of larvioea we provide. Wi dre 
determined to d|0 ell yre can to 
maintain this upvdfrd trend end 
indeed to improve upon it. 

EXPORT FINANCE 

Advancea dutatandlng In this 
category roaa over the year from 
a toui of £11 million at and-lB^B 
to £19 million at and-t970. wMW 
at 31 at Deceipbar latt wa bad 
•ntarad into anb oourae 

of nagofieLing further comnrvitmantd 
involving an addiiional £2| nmllon'., 

THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Commtnting 9n «sp«ct« of ih» 
national economy, the Chairmtn 
eaid : As far as Scotland la cdnr 
earned, the level of Induatrial 
activity ahowad algna of aldchtn- 
ing In a number of directions, feet 
year. In these conditiona the 
Government'a recent action to 
increase Incentivee to Indoetry;' to , 
settle end expend In Scotland; li 
to be wefcomedy 

While it would be eeey ^ 
present ciroumatencea to takfr pri 
despondent .view of the future#,, 
■tstistical evldenosi euggeete lheb.> 
Scottiah fnduatry thrau^^ dlverelfl- 
cation has aoquiredr e rfilflenfo^lg 
racsnl yeara which ahoulo enable 
It. ofice e. healthy natlgoal economy j 
haa beeri restored, M make 41b feet j 
ground much more rapidly thin 
would have been the pee# ^at one 
time. From e Scotppb e^ 

view,, therefore, it ia of thg utmost 1 
importanoe. that the Oevernmeiil'e • 
atratpgy to moderate the i^ges.,; 
and pricoa apiraf eh^Ml be. .. 
eucceaefuf ao jt^et eteps^ gap 
taken ' pa soon $p poeeibff, tp, 
'rtatimulate the toonomy- . , 
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COMPMIY STATEMENT 

I ripST & AGPICY COMPAHiY 
OF AGSTRAUSIA 


SIR DENYS LOWSON 
ON 

COMPANY’S STRONG POSITION 


The Annuel General Meeting 
of Trust & Agency Company of 
Australa^ie Limited will ne held 
on 6th April, gt Elstates House. 
Greshailn Stfeet. E.C.2. The 
following is the statement by 
the Chairman. SIR DENYS 
LOWSON, BT., which is being 
circulated to shareiholderB: 

Dividends and interest on our 
quoted investments for the year 
ended 3l8t Depember, 1970 
showed a reasonable increase 
and amounted to £460,108 com¬ 
pared with £439,476 fpr the 
previous year. Net proOt on 
realisation of investments at 
£143,347 was lower than the 
previous year's figure of 
£437,947, largely due to the 
fact that the»re were fewer 
mergers and take-overs; so 
that the total consolidated 
revenue was £608,734 against 
£884,787 last year. After 
deducting taxation, expenses 
and the preference dividend, 
the amount available for the 
ordinary shareholders is 
£450.313, which is equivalent 
to 22.5 per cent on the 
ordinary share capital. An 
interlfn dividend of 6 per cent 
has already been paid and the 
Directors now propose to pay 
a second Interim dividend of 
lU per cent Ori lieu of a flnal 
dividend), inaking a total of 
17i per cent for the year 
against 17 per cent for the pre¬ 
vious year. As in the past, the 
amount paid out by the com¬ 
pany l^y way of dividend Js 
less than the total of its actual 
investment income. ' and has 
not included any part of the 
profits arising from the reallsa^ 
tion of Investments. An amouhl 
of £122.761 has ben added to 
the Group’s reserves. 

Disregarding taxation on the 
profit which would have arisen 
if the Group's investments had 
been sold at their market vbIu-> 
Ktlon. and including the full 
dqilar premium the net asset 
ygiue per 5s (256) Ordinary 
share at December hsf 
was 28s Ud (14^) cbrnflafed' 
With 31s 5d Mfp) the pre¬ 
vious year, tnis comnares 
favourably with fthe fall of 
16.4 par cent in ^tha Financial 


Times Industrial Ordinary 
Share Index, and is in line 
with the fall of 7.5 per cent 
in the Financial Times Actu¬ 
aries AH-ahaine ItmIcx. 

The priority percentages 
based only on consolidated net 
income arising from dividends 
and interestV less management 
expenses Ci.e. excluding all pro¬ 
fits arising from the realisa¬ 
tion of Investments) are «a 
follows; Preference dividend 
0—9.3 per cent; Ordinary 
dividend 9.3 per cent—90.6 per 
cent; with 9.4 per cent added 
to the revenue reserve. The 
geographical distribution of the 
investments was: Great Britain 
63.3 per cent; U.S.A. and 
Canada 22.4 per cent; Austra¬ 
lasia 5.5 per cent; other 
countries 8.8 per cent; while 
as regards categories 0.5 per 
cent was in fixed interest 
stocks and shares and the 
balance of 99.5 per cent was 
in ordinary and deferred ordi¬ 
nary stocks and shares. 

On page 13 of the Report 
and Accounts there appears a 
ten-year record of the Group’s 
results which shows our pro¬ 
fess both from the capital and 
rpm the income angles; while 
on page 15 shareholders will 
find a list of the Group's largest 
holdings, which represent 
approximately half our total 
investments. 

The uncertain conditions at 
present prevailing make it diffi¬ 
cult to make any very encourag¬ 
ing forecasts for the icurrent 
year, but we have a well diver¬ 
sified list of Investments which 
Include many leading companfes 
operating both at home afid 
overseas; this in ItseHf should 
help to offset any crises which 
may arise in any particular 
industry or, country. Already 
there baa been a marked Jnv- 
provement in sentiment oh 
Wall fitraet. amt the outlook fbr 
that market for the next 12 
months seems reasonably good. . 
Once vital' problem of cost 
Inflation baa been solved here 
there could also be en Improve¬ 
ment in share prices in this 
country., 


APPOtNfMENTS 


University of the 
West Indies 


AppIic»tto n» e re Invited for 
/A) PROFESSOR and (U 
LECTURER, or (C) A 8eU)gT4«T 
LECTURER In BC^SOMICS 
in the Dlvlalon oz Oeneral 
StudlM and Social ^Bdenag 
Appointee to ProteMoraUpp 
•hould aaaume d^a npLliter 
than October 1. 1971. A^lmtee 
to other poet ehould aaname 
dnUee aa near October 1. 1971 
aa poaalble. Salary mMea iMa) 
£4.210^5,7ft0 p.a. (ITldW- 
£3.285 p.a. (c) £l.S00-£iiM 

p.a. Child aUowaxMw; SBjBnj; 
Family paaaacea: triennial itddy 
leave. DetaUed appllcaUona (dx 
coplea) naming three refereea 
by April 14, 1971 by peraona 
living In the Americaa and the 
Caribbean area to Regletrar. 
Unlvemty of the Weet indlea, 
Klngaton 7, Jamaica, and by 
aU othera to Xnter-Univeralty 
Council. 90-91 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, WIP ODT. 
Further partlculara obtainable 
aimllarly. 


Bristol 

Polytechnic ' 

FACULTY OF.J HJMA WTIM 

AND aooi^.mmicBo 

Department of 
Economics and Sockil, 
Science 

oommenee Beptmiwr ' l, 1971.. 

Prloelpal Lecturer in ndero- 
eoonoffliee with an Intoreat to 
the quantitative aapeota of 
economics for degree eouraea. 

, Salary scale : Principal Lee- 
iorer, £9,802-£3.'142 <bar)- 

Further details and applica¬ 
tion forme (to be returned 
within fourteen dayi of the 
eppearanM of this advertise¬ 
ment) from Central Personnel 
Office, Brletol Polyteehnfe. 
Ashley Down. Brletol. B87 
9BU. Please quote pqet 
reference L31/27 In all 
oommunlcatloni. 


For further announcements see 
see pages 5, 91 to 100 


Engineering Employers' Federation 


The Federation, which negotiates nationally for 
4,800 engineering establishments, wishes to 
appoint an 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
OF RESEARCH 


The Research Departmemt is responsible for providing the 
Federation with (lualitative and quantitative data relating 
to wages, salaries and working conditions. The Department 
also uxKlertakes enquiries and research programmes to 
provide advic^ to federated companies on labour relations 
and labour utilisation. 

The Assistant Director will be particularly involved in 
economic analyses and will be expected to make a si^ifi- 
cant contribution to the formulation of the Federation's 
negotiating policies. He will act aa deputy to the Director 
of Research. 

Candidates should be qualified eooiiomists, ideally with 
experience in either public or private sector conmnli^ 
Oovefnment departments or agencies, and should preferably 
be aged between 28 and 43. Salary and benefits wiK^ 
reflect the responsibility of this iR>st. ^ 

Aflplications in the first instance to 01-830 6314 exUnsion 
24, or In writing to the SecreUryg £EF, Broadway Houie, 
Tothill Street/ London, SWl. marking the envelope 
*' Peraonai;* 





THB' RCONOMMT.rMAROHa^K >I<)^7I 


tfPOHITMEilTS 

Makerere 
University 


UOANPA 


for 


AppUcatloni* M invited 

uoiiirethlp in RuTAl Socle_ 

in Department of Rural 
economy and Extension. Appli¬ 
cants must have a postfraduate 
degree In Rural Sodolofy or 
Rural Development Sociology 
and preferably a PhD in any 
of the Social Science disciplines. 
Aivllcants should te well 
acquainted with Social Science 
Reiearch technlaues and possess 
a working Knowledge of 
Agricultural Bconomlcs. Salary 
scale: £U1.3S0-£U2,230 p.a. 

(£U6=C7 sterling). Salary sup¬ 
plement^ In range gej2.£744 
p.a.A (Sterling) and eduatlon 
allowances and children's holi¬ 
day visit passages payable In 
improiMlate case by British 
Ooveroment. PSSU. Family 
passages; biennial overseas 
leave Detailed applications (six 
copies) naming three referees by 
AprU 14. 1971 to inter- 

Unlverslty ^unoUp 00-91 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 
WlP ODT. from whom par- 
ticulars are available. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED. Complete, 
or nearly complete set of The 
BeonomlSt for 1944. Contact Woolf, 
Pscutty of letters, Univeralty of 
Reading. Berka^ tTK. 

MEETINSS 

Society for the 
Abolition of 
Inflation 

A public meeting hae been 
arranged to dlaouu the prc^xised 
National Bonua Syatem. The 
plan la that aggregate wages 
(I e. all earned Inoomea) are 
controlled by the introduction 
of a Naitlonal Bonua. This Is 
either . 


or-ttdsri 


relative 


to 


wagM .aii^%ie. nAjoniS^^StiL 
im worker reesives tbeiMus 

fame peroeAtate of 911 wmms 
worker In Uig ootim^ . 
u le aJTu itro. 
dter, the Bonua la rii*. 


percentage rate - 
the real natloi^ OMQ 
example of hofs 

roMTSTV ■■ 

•ffipivl 


ate wages after 
or subtrswtpn of 
the.- 



Bonus Bystem. it" wlU _ 

gl^ In Room 217. London 
gchool of Economics, Houghton 
WC2. at 6.16 p.m. on 
Wedneaday. March 24th. 
Admlaalon 20p All welcome 


LECTURES 


liberal PARTY requires Read of 
Its Research and InformaUon Division. 
Successful candidate should preferably 
be a graduate with a knowledge of 
Uberal activities and a wide knowledge 
of current affairs. Apply: Read of 
Liberal Party Onamsatlon. 7 Exchange 
Court. Strand. WC2 OPR. 


PERSOHAL 


COMMERCIAL RADIO full background 
80 page research report covering 
economics, politics, audience segments 
and attitudes. £30. Telephone : 
o. Murri^, Msrkettng Economies Ltd, 
01-734 7478 


^VB YOU iMsrd a Symphonic Wind 
Orchestjm T Royal College of MuA, 

imiVSRBm or LONDON : A 
Mure sntlM •*aome Recent 

in Dynamic Economics •* 

Admlasioa free, wlthout^oket. 

Academic Regislnu'! 

Md the PubUc Intereat " be 
d^vered by BIr Ral^ Turvey at 
^30 p.m. on March 3^d at 
Unlyenlty f^oUege (Chemists 
^dltorlura).^wer Street, TCIE 

Admission free, without Ucket. 

l£ A. BAATZ. 
Academic Registrar. 


HOTELS 




iSTf^ 


p fh/atej 


Ml 


^UAl 


COMPART STATEMERT 


Hickson & Welch 


In view of the disruption in 
the postal service, the Com¬ 
pany has postponed the 
Qffoposed Annual General 
Meeting. Shareholders will 
be notified of the revised date as soon as possible. 
Dividend 

The Directors have declared a second interim 
dividend for the yeSr ended dOth September, 1S70 
of 11 %%, payable on the 26th March, 1971 in neti 
of the proposed final. No further dividend will be 
recommended for the year ended 30th September, 
1970. 

If circumstehces permit, Warrants WIH be posted on, 
th^ 25th March, 1971. If not, they may be collected 
after that date from Barclays Bank TrUai,Company' 
Umiiedt Registration: Diyieibn, 2 London WefI/ 
BOitdki^. Londoh;E.C.2 oh proof of identit$r, 
9f\areholdar8 who have lodged jpahdatei are not 
effected, s ; 

Points f form the Cffairman'o Stetdkhaht . \ 

The Group's major setivities have bp^ri done well, 
the overseas Subsidiaries and ass^ates have alt 
improved their earnings. 

£2,050,900 espfial expenditure has been suthCM;- 
ised for the current yeair end. the' Board la satisfiad ; 
IfU^the Uduld resources eVe equate to carry out; 
thlil programme. ^ 

The oiirrent year has started well for the Group and , 
the profit for the first three months is higher than 
the corresponding period last year. The rej^ufts 


A record ysar 
for tufndyjer, 
profite 

and dividend 


WOLDJNGSyfjMiTEO 


for the. first hsilf*ybar and 
the fInM profit are l^th ex¬ 
pected td exceed the cor- 
cpsponefing figiiir'ea for last 
. ysar. provided, that there is 
no detedOraiion m the work} econoeiio aflmate. and 
;thet further industrial disputes of home do not 
disrupt dfti oideHy progress of buSihess. 




Year tnded 30th Septsmber 


1970 
£2.015,591 
017.600 
51,000 


£U0UJ9 

$49,000 


21,224 24J0S 


928.11$ 

18% 



Onvp profit bsfqff taxation 

^Tnxetibh .. 

taxatioo ovitprovidtd prior yoars 
Profit stbifautable to.outiids 
'iMraholdars in luPiidiarl^ 

PrpOtsttribotabls to mamba^ of 
HidluintWWiCHi^einpa) limited 1,100,374 

TptpifWtfidoiiai^iiiiryibsrot. . M%% 

, liMefniaSt in iip«y . 

.oxptfdRsrt . . 

Teraovif,. ; . 

ExportnISliiltIliU.K.' > 

mantrfaehKino eompsniai 

to nMo 

9tdm [tno. ChOkmon'9: 

An^uatBofiort: Cop/Ss' w/P lie o/kHod to w Mere-' 
holders as soon as possible. These con bo obtoinod 
hoft! the Secretary's Office, tngsLane, Caatfoford, 
Yorkshire after Thursday 18th March, ^<1 , 


. .'■ei.W.W kti _ 





Vi .j 


%i^MICAL MANUFACTURERi HltStCBOfO AND TIMBER RR^&WplS^S 













Tftft EqONOiHIOT ' MARCH 11971 



A compitta racord of Tha Economiat on microfilm hat for toma tima baan availabia 
yaar by yaar, from January 1966 onwards. 

Now tha complata sarias. from tha first issua in Saptambar 1843 to tha and of 1864. 
connecting with the current series, is available. It enables libraries to have a complata 
file in convenient compass, instead of tha bound voiumas, which taka up a Qiaat deal 
of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

Tha Economiat is a matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for research in 
the economic and political history of the last 12 7 years. 

The complete sat from 1843 to 1964 ordered at one time costs C760 0.0 ($1,800) 
but particular periods afa available as required and an exact quotation will be sent on 
request. Microfilms from 1966 onwards cost, on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) par year. 
Enquiries and orders should be sent .not to Tha Economist, but to * 

University Microfilms Ltd. 

St. John's Road Tylers Green Renn Buckinghamahire 
or to 

Unlvqralty MIerofHms 

300 North Zeeb Reed Ann Arbor Michigan 48106 USA 


\hc 

txononiist 



Maybe thaVe why 
we can't etoi 



-r ■ , ' .IX 

fbth.xl'-.'y. 


SAITAMA 

Head Office: Ttkasago. Urtwa^ vv 


.'i; 


Tokyo Office 8i FOREIGN OfiPARyi 


Kyobaski, Cliuo4u, Tokyo (Cable 
Telex.TK28n. TtMlS) >. , , : 

Other Branch Offieea: 130 in inti^ oftitB In Jre|M|l» \ ^ ' , 
New York Repreaentative 30 Enohduie' 

Place, New York, N.Y. 10006, 0.$.A:. 


umiM 

cffiininn 

.JIMII.. 


Long-Term Financhlg for 
Industriaji ^panot^ki Ip Japan 




Banking Sevyices for' I^mational 
Capital Transactions 



%t SfCkSlUMfsS n^.1i|mr YorkXe.V. tOOQS. UAA. 
Plantation Houea, 31-35 FencKurbli Street/ London C.C.3 


The cancer 
problem 
must be solved 


In tha Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund's up-to-date laboratories, trained 
minds are now using tvoiy weapon 
of modem science to fight all forms 
of cancer, including leukaemia. Now 
one of the world's greet reeeerch 
centres, the I.C.R.F. relies entirely on 
public support Your donetion, deed 
of covensnt or legacy will help ue to 
extend urgent reeeerch programmes 
showing much promise. 

The cancer problem muit be solved. 
Pieeee help'now. 

Donetione may be tent to: 

Hon. Treeeurer. I.C.R.F. (Dept. 202), 
P.O. Box 123, Lincoln's Inn FfeMa, 
London, WC2A3PX 

Our National Giro Account number la 
6361001 


FMBI” 

M-THEduON 



llMhrihilMataMMilN' 
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Prices, 1970-71 

High Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price, 
Mar. 10, 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Mar. 

10 

Prlcbs. 

High 

17S’i 

215 

Banks, othor Ananclnl 
Aigamena Bank H 275*. 

+ 10*. 

6-2 

I0l«s 

61 8 

48 7 

Amsterdam-Rot 

FI 61 -8 

+ 1-9 

5-5 

87*. 

336’. 

200 

Aust A NZ B^ 

2Mp 

8^. 

+8 

3-7 

loss 

66*. 

48*4 

Bank of America 

+H 

2-8 

157 

481'. 

300 

B of Ireland 

320p 

-10 

4-4 

103 

956’. 

620 

B of Montreal 

724p 

— I 

4*3 

139 

116*. 

98*4 

B Nac de Mexico 

piTs 

-1*4 


56*. 


B of NS Walta 328p 

B of Scotland 385p 

B Brifxellei Fr B 2M 

B da Pan. Pays Baa Fr 255 
Bankart Trust 163'. ' 

Barclays dOlp 

Barclays DCO 308p 

BOtSA 2W 

Can Imp Com £10^1. 

Chartarhouse Group6lp 
Chasa Manhattan $52*. 

Chemical Bank NY $64 

Commerzbank DM 259 

Credit Comclal Fr 171 

Credit Fonder Fr 412’. 

Credit Suisse Fr S 326! 

Deuuche Bank DM 350 

Dresdnar Bank DM 270 

First Nat City $71*4 

Fu)l Y2^ 

Hambros 228p 

HIM. Samuel 80p 

iOS Mgnt $3S 

Hongkong B Sh £IOj| 

Klelnwort Benson I52p* 

Kredictbank FrB59l( 

Kundenkredit DM 320 

Lambert L’Ind Fr B I75C 

Lloyds 39to 

Manuf's Hanover Ttt IdA 
Mediobanca L 79100 

Mercantile Credit I6lp 

Mercury Secs I I6p 

Midland 345p* 

Mitsui Y 200 

Montagu Trust Il9p 

Morgan J P $63*4 

Nat A Grindlayt 287p 

Nat Australasia $A2 ■ 92 

Nat Com Grp 108’tp 

Nat West 39Sp6 

Norsk Creditbk %l39 

Royal Canada £l2'i4 

Schroders 535p* 

Slater Walker Sacs 225p 

Soc Gen de Banque Fr B 3050 


Nat A Grindlayt 2B7p 

Nat Australasia $A2-92 

Nat Com Grp 108’tp 

Nat West 39Sp* 

Norsk Creditbk %l39 H 

Royal Canada £l2'i4 H 

Schroders 535p* H 

Slater Walker Sacs 225p H 

Soc Gen de Banque Fr B 3050 H 

Soc Gen do Belgique Fr B I4W H 

Standard A Chart 240p H 

Suez Fr 321 

Sumltonto Y 272 H 

Swiss Bank Corp Fr S 3295 H 

Union Bank Switz Fr S 4085 - 

Union Dfscount 3^ H 

United Dom Tst I73p H 


5050 5M00 

;a 251’. 
336>4 230 

li' ^ 

IM 


ST 

is** lOT*. 
236*4 

S 

H3 Me 

Am 


bwuroiMe' 
Aetna Ufa A Cat 
Alllans yeraKh 
Asa Generali 
Comm Unloo 
Eagle Bear 
Gen Acddant 
Gdn Royal Exch 
Le^ A General 
Nat Nedrla^ 
Peeri 
PHoeebt 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alllaneo 
Talsho Mar A F 
Toklo Marine 
ZuHcR IM 


L 64480 ~40 

3S8p +13 

^ tf 

I9lp +15 

2640 +16 

FI7I-8 +11 

i.244p +12 

I92p +12 

I58p +12 

289p +15 

?% , 45 

Y343 +21 ^ 

frS494A!^3A 


458*4 3l7’t 


, -rt J ' •' • ' 1 7e 



Pftoe. Changp 

MeKia on 
1971 week 


VrVWWIMlt VKe 

Alllpd Breweries 

Anheuaer^Busdi 

Bail. Charrlngton 

BoiiNV 

Ceurite 

Olsdll^ 

Distill SoMrams 
Doftilhino Union 
Guinness 
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Mon«y Market Indicators 

Short-tprm interttt rates in tht Unjtsd States wars still 
down thia week. The cost of forwei^ cover on aterting fell, but 
wee neverthelees the equivalent of 3*Ss per cent per annum 
still reflecting the big disperity between British Interaat ntsi 
and those abroad 
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that's the worid 
outlook on man's 
need for nickel. 

So Falconbridge 
is expanding 
production to keep 
ahead of that 
demand. 

On average, it can 
take 10 years 
to bring in a major 
mine. 

And these projects 
are typical of 
Falconbridge's 
years-ahead nickel 
developments. 


From the top 

Manibridge. 

Lockerby. 

Lindsley and 
(as yet) Nameless. 



Falconbridge...the growing hub of an tntern^ional group of mining and indufirial companiea producing and marketing nickel (the metal that makes other fhelel# 
better metala) and other importent products... worldwide. ^ ^ 
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lots of different 
vehicles 

f for lots of different 


imm purposes 




Fiat vehicles add a touch of colour to the world of transport. 
Everywhere, you will see Fiat cars in gay colours and subtle shades; 

Fiat trucks in a wide range of colours. Fiat tractors are orange, 
earth moving equipment is yellow. Aircraft are silver and 
trains are almost any colour you care to name. 
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Fiat stands out everywhere 


Fiat 128. Latest addition to tha family of Fiat cars. 
Ovar 90 mph. 1f66 cc transvarsaiy mounted 
engine with front wheel drive. 
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The bulls leap 

Wall Street har. risen nearly 
50 per cent in under ten 
months, the sharpest postwar 
boom, page 91 . 


Trusting him 

Mr Heath has done pretty 
much what was expected of 
him as Prime Minister—^which 
has pleased his enemies as 
well as his friends. But change 
is happ)ening, and his will¬ 
power is chiefly rcsfxmsible for 
rt, page 13 . 



Britain 


The World 


On that slide 

If the extra 1,300 British 
■tnx>ps do not save the day 
for Major Chichester-Clark 
■inside the Unionist party, 
Ulster will simply slide still 
further towards direct rule 
from Westminster, page 15 . 


Vic, by a length 

Mr Feather and the moderates 
won the day by over i .3 
million votes at the special 
TUG, to edge out of court 
the kilUthe-3>ill strikes of 
Messrs Jones and Scanlon, 
page 21 . 


Melp! 

British companies are starting 
to cancel machinery they had 
on order. This is hitting the 
engineering and hiachinc tool 
industries so hard that it is a 
major factor behind the rising 
trend of men . unemployed— 
now nearly one in 20 , page 69 . 


What they have bought 

After six weeks in Laos, and 
unless something goes badly 
wrong in the next six weeks, 
the South Vietnamese have 
done the main thing they went 
there to do, page 16 . 


65 million for one 

Mrs Gandhi has got the big¬ 
gest free vote in history, and 
no one will begrudge it her 
if .she shows she knows what 
to do with her new power, 
paige 19 . The first thing she 
has to be decisive about is 
We.st Bengal, page 38 . 
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Lovely for some 

The farmers have had a good 
deal from Mr Prior, and the 
taxpayer and the housewife 
arc both going to pay. But 
hc*s done his levy best to 
cushion -the blow, page 17 . 


Timi engineering union e one- 
dey strike against the Indus¬ 
trial Relatione BiU, which 
stopped all national naws- 
papere on thureday* has 
debyed the production of this 
issue of The Economist by 
aeveral hours. We apologise 
dnee more to our rseders. 
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Europe 

Sir —There arc only a few specific com¬ 
ments that I wish to make on your 
thoughtful article (March 13th) concerning 
my views on the common xnaiket. 

(1) First, you are mistaken about the 
loles of Gcnnany and France in reg^ 
to the common agricultural policy. 
Although Germany nklaa a large ni^ 
conciibutfon to tl^ fund and France is 
a 'huge rec^ent, the Gap is in fact 
** calibi»t)ed to serve German, far more 
than Fren^ agriculdtral interjcats. But for 
the contribution from the fund, France 
would be better off with lower prices, 
while Germany would fare much worse. 
Hence the present arrsmgement wits both 
partica—diough there is nothing in it that 
would wit Mtain. And what appears to 
us as the “ cost of entry ” must surely be 
one of the important a.(^antages, for aoine 
of the Six at any rate, of having Britain 
in. Britain’s large net contribution wxwld 
certainly make things easier all round. 

(2) So far from last year’s white paper 
having been “ discredited,” it has been 
confirmed by the present Govemmenit’s 
ready acceptance of the new financial 
arrans^ents. This has converted the white 
paper^s hypothetical extremes into relevant 
estimates for the sire of our contribution 
at the end of the transitional period. Or 
do you think that the white paper’s 
estknates of the yield of customs dudes of 
£230 million, or that of the import levy 
at £200 milHon, or of a 1 per cent value- 
added tax at £240 million, were too Ugh? 

(3) With reg^ to the cost of Cap, 
you are wrong in suggesting that the big 
rise in spending in the past few yean has 
mainly reflected *' the virtual completion 
of the faim policy”—meaning, presum¬ 
ably, its extension to cover a wick range 
of commodities—and that therefore it 
would be ”imprudent” to aswme that 
this cost will continue to rise in the future. 
As the report of the Atlantic Institute 
shows, much the greater part of the rise 
in exipendkure in the past few years was 
not ' 6 cie to extended covtfM but to the 
rise in excess production of a few com¬ 
modities, mainly wheat, wgar and butter. 
So iM, these si^liae^ ^ve become bigger 
every year (widi Ae em^eption ol one 
year for butter) and debits unrest among 
the fanners (who want even higher prices 
and, according co your own report, are 
Ifitely to get thdil)?vthere is no sign of 
the burden of wch wrpluses becking 
Has; with the coja^ued rise in ykldb 
they are bound to become greater. Also, 
at the example of America shows, it is 
hopeless to expect fairn wiphiaes to 
diaqspear merdy because there are: fewer 


farmers. On the contrary, as the reduction 
of the labour force proceeds, huger farms 
are created which accelerate the-gwwth 
of acreage yields and wrphiscs. (This is 
the conclusion also of the recent report 
of the Atlantic Institute, and I am not 
conscious of having suggMed anything to 
the contiaiy in footnote!,.) 

(4) You are also wrong in suggesting 
that Britain’s declining perfonnance in 
markcits other than Europe has been 
hugely because of the slower growth in 
pur unfortunately favoured market of the 
Gommonwealth.” As the OECD study^ 
proves, k has been mamly due tp the fact 
tfsat our share in tht^ incites has 
dedined faster dian our share hi Europe 
maikets: the losses diue to decl^ng 
marifict shares (which have nothing to dp 
with the question ol how fast or how 
slowly the markets tbenudves are grow- 
ii^) were far more jmijortant than < 
ditterences in the rates of growth ot the 
different nMiketa. 

(5) The alteniatiye to “loininjg” the 
common market need not be having ** to 
stay outside.” One could revive General 
de Gaulle’s proposal of being ” inside ” 
for industry and ** outside ” for agriculture 
and money which, from an economic 
point ol view, would give us the best of 
alternatives.—^Yours faithfully, 

Cambridge Nicholas Kaldor 


Sir— ^Mr K. T. Moore and Mr W. E. 
Bell (Letteis, Match. 6th) both dislike the 
prospect of British loss of sovereignty to 
a European goveroment in which 
” Asiatics,” ic, Turks, would have a share 
ol power, l^is is an updating of a 
defensive attitude encounter^ in &e early 
19508 when many Britons could hardly 
contemplate union, even for coal and 
steel, with the “ chaotic ” Italians. The 
Turks arc a people of very great merit and 
emincittly fit tp contribute to, for instance, ' 
our own salvation. As to “cultural con¬ 
flict,” it is hard to imagine tint any 
member nation of a kdger European 
conununity could force its life-style' op 
any other. 

What is ^te transferable is economic 
prosperity. The real conflict throughout 
Europe is between those who think that 
the continent can patch up its economics 
in the old way and those who ultimately 
distrust even the most sophisticated inter- 
govcmmentaliam. As things are, both 
within and witl^t the EEC, economic 
policy is dedicated officials in 

session with natknal ministers who inter¬ 
pret politically possible. In the past 
deoaide it is, in fact, the EEC which has 
been truest to the spirit of H^th Robin¬ 
son (and the Marx brothers). Nothing 
outside the commxumy can equaMts butter 
surplus of 400,000 tons (the Butterberg). 
But this is because far too many people^ 
now subsidised, work on the land].^ By 
1980 or 1985 it is hoikd to halve the 
number: an impossible event if the com¬ 
mission had not existed. The^^lmportant 
thing is that the Six 9tic^g 
objective of achieving fair "" " " 
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degree* of 'ffjthiiipiilBli.'',,', i-v- ■ ■ 

For 

i* not whe%r^ ;^|| 

not now 

revolution, but when. The terms rnustbe 
a matter mosdy for ministers in conclave 
vifith econofi;;^; bqpm. But- Pi^iajn^ 
and the electorate would, one mis, be 
heartened by a mbro stinifig visioh of 
It is in the ^diere of political ecCffidmy 
that we can make European hearts b^t 
faster : through" an enthusiasm for pmc 
aflafirs, qndt very recently sc^iu) nature 
in our ebu^try.—Yours faithfully, 

Brbra, Sutharland Charlrs Janson 


Africa 

Sir*— The Business Brief on Africa (Janu¬ 
ary 30th) contains a number of state¬ 
ments which should, I believe, be ques¬ 
tioned. First, the suggestion that Africa is 
thiffly populated, a vsddcspread myth 
probably based on the use of the rather 
meaningless crude density, is dangerously 
misleading. A more important concept i^ 
the densities actually experienced, and here 
one finds that about a quarter ol the 
population lived at average densities of 
over 500 per square mile and over half 
at densities pver 100 per square mile in 
mid-1967. The huge ^rtioa of the con¬ 
tinent that is arid or semi-arid Tabout 60 
per cent) does have low densities, but 
much of it is none the less subjected to 
pressure on the land. My estimate is that 
about 51 per cent of the total population 
of the continent is now affected by pres¬ 
sure on the land (72 per cent in the north 
and 37 per cent in sub-Saharan Africa). 
While there are areas which are not now 
farmed but could be, there are not exten¬ 
sive high-potential lands and there arc 
'serious impediments to opening new lands 
in most countries. And the population 
growth rate is now certainly several tenths 
of a per cent above your 2.3 per cent 
figure and increasing almost everywhere. 

^condly, the vastness of Africa’s mineral 
resources is at least subject to some doubt. 
It occupies a predominant position in 
world output in only three important 
minerals—^Id, diamonds, and cobalt. The 
mineral wealth is also very unevenly distri¬ 
buted ; in 1968 five countries accounted 
for 83 per cent of the value of all mineral 
exports from the continent and most of 
tms came from three non-tropical countries 
-rLibya, South Africa, and Algeria. 
Guinea, incidentally:, has been producing 
alumina for some years. It may also be 
MCiied' whether copper provides a 
'^natural starting jroint for further indus¬ 
trialisation ” in Zambia beyond a few 
t^en fabricating plaaits. The attraction to 
industrial growth in Zambia is not copper 
as a raw material but the concentrated, 
relatively high income market of the 
it and of Lusal^. 

[y, the estimates of percenuges of 
ition in^the cash economy for tropi- 
\cd ft per ciriit) and &mbii (5 per 


atiemkaAr pAtn at iMw vonr. n.9. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 pa i 


Principal 

Economist 


We intend to appoint a Principal Economist to 
lead a team of Economists in a series of 
projects at home and overseas. These are 
typically concerned with 

■ economic aspects of transportation systems 

■ investment policies, tariffs and incentives 

■ economic studies in agriculture, industrial 
development, natural resources ■ trade 
statistics ■ cost-effectiveness and cost-benefit 
studies ■ production economics using alternative 
manufacturing techniques 

His rssponsibllitiss will includs: 

■ technical responsibility for projects 

■ provision of specialist consultancy in 
economics ■ using both theory and experience to 
analyse problems, to decide which techniques can 
be applied, and develop!]^ plans for conducting 
studies ■ maintaining contact with customers on 
both technical and marketing levels and 
encouraging the development of business 

■ preparing work statements for junior 
personnel, co-ordinating technical aspects of 
their work, and advising them where necessary. 


He will have a degree in Economics or a 
related subject. Some fluency in French, German 
or Spanish is desirable. He will have experience 
of working in fields such as macro economics, 
transportation, agriculture, and the planning 
and development of resources. Experience in an 
operational research group or similar 
organisation would be useful. 

This expanding company of 300 people is unique 
in Britain, providing hbjqctive systems design 
and project management for space and defence 
projects, as well as offering an operational 
research and economics consultancy service 
specialising in overseas development work. 

EASAMS 

If you would like to come and talk with us, 
please telephone Camberley 63377 , or write 
quoting reference naE6 to G P Leech, Personnel 
Manager, E-A Space & Advanced Military Systems 
Limited, Lyon Way, Frimley, Camberley, Surrey 
We look forward to hearing from you. 

A GEC-Marconi jClectronics Company 


Director of 
Management 
Information 


• THIS is a new appointment, at 
corporate level, in a very large and 
internationally known maiuifacturing 
and retail business. 

• THE role is to co-ordinate and 
interpret for the Hoard financial 
control infonnation and to develop 
sophisticated planning procedures. 
Acquisition investigations and the 
evaluation of capital expenditure 
proposals arc also important respon¬ 
sibilities. 

• A CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT is re¬ 
quired well versed in this field. The 
career will have been developed 
in the financial centre of a large 
industrial or commercial enterprise. 

• STARTING salary is likely to be 
^(^7,000-8,000. The preference is for 
a man in his mid-thirties. 

Write in complete confidence to 
K.R.C. Slater as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 


10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6 D| 


i__ 


For further management appointmenH see page 7 
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t^t) must sui«ly refer,to wage earners 
only and nojr Include their families. 

One certainly agrees with the major 
prcMXMutioos of the aorticle, that fragmented 
ancf small mai^cets retard African develop¬ 
ment and that a good many countries will 
have enormous difficulty, given ihcir 
meagre resources, in achieving economic 
viability.—Yours faithfully, 

William A. Hancf. 
Columbia University, New York 
Delayed by postal strike 


Jerusalem 

Sir—I just read your article (January 2 nd) 
concerning the recent meeting of the 
Jerusalem Committee. 

There can be many opinions concerning 
aesthetics, but I believe the constructive 
criticism emanating from this meeting will 
help us preserve and enhance the city. 
This, of course, was the purpose for which 
we initiated the gathering. 

However, one fact is indisputable, and, 
may 1 point out, differs from your report¬ 
ing. Wc have never intended, nor do we 
plan, to incorporate Bethlehem and 
Biamallah into Jerusalcim. However, our 
plans did cover the “ metropolitan area ” 
and, irrespective of politics, wc are today 
plamiiing for the continued free flow of 
traffic between Jerusalem and neighbouring 
towns and villages on the West Bank. 

Since at present there exist extensive 
inter-communications, to the benefit of 
all, wc must obviously consider such con¬ 
ditions for the future so long as we hope 
for a reasonable peace in our time.—Yours 
faithfully, Teddy Roller 

Jerusalem Mayor 

Delayed by postal strike 


Which is worse ? 

Sir—Y ou have an interesting comparison 
between the Union of South Africa and 
the Soviet Union (January 30 th). There 
arc, however, two points worth considera¬ 
tion which are not brought up. 

Though not subject to proof, I believe 
if there were a universal secret poll the 
Russian people would vote that their 
government and way of life had greatly 
improved since the revolution. A similar 
poll in South Africa would show, I feel 
certain, that the great majority of the 
people, ie, the non-whiles, would agree 
ll^ai Jtheir lot had deteriorated in the past 
50 years, that it was deteriorating now 
and would continue to deteriorate until 
such time as the white minority is over¬ 
thrown. If the peoples of South Africa 
had a free voce the white minority 
vemment would disappear. In Russia 
should be happily surprised if things 
(Ranged very much except to allow more 
personal f|e!^om, and some small 
mdependentijliisinesBes and farms.—^Yours 
faithfully,, » R. Minturn Sedgwick 

Dedham, Mds^ 

^ . Deified by postal strike . 


Sterling's strength 

Sir —In your article on the • dollar 
(March 13 th) you state that the world 
is awash with dollars, and imply that it 
is none the worse for that, on the contrary. 

Why did you not take up that attitude 
in ilic paist when the world was awash 
with sterling ? 

There is a case for upvaluing the pwund, 
not to be dismissed summarily in the way 
you treat it.—Yours faithfully, 

London, N2 George Schwartz 


Fair rents 

Sir —Your article on the Francis commit¬ 
tee report (March 6 th) was an admirable 
run down on the subjects the committee 
did and did not cover. On one point, how¬ 
ever, I think you owe it to your readers to 
explain your thinking. In suggesting that 
Mr Peter Walker should not use the 
committee’s cndorsconent of the fair rent 
system as a justification for his decision 
to use the same standard for local authority 
rents ” you do not seem to say what 
alternative method might be u.scd. I find 
this somewhat puzzling—the more so 
since the problems of devising an alterna¬ 
tive method arc so obviously insoluble. I 
should think (and hope) that Mr Walker 
made his decision on the basis that the 
fair rent system was the best going. 
Equally, if The Economist has an alterna¬ 
tive system I would think he would be 
grateful to hear it.—Yours faithfully, 
Jordans, Bucks Andrew Harter 


Big companies 

Sir —Discussion about the optimum size of a 
company (March 6 th) is likely to be only 
of academic interest, at best, unless proper 
account is taken of the constraints imposed 
by technology in different industries. Tech¬ 
nology in this sense would cover not only 
manufacturing, but mark-etiiig as well. 

In a number of industries the state of 
the art is such that new projects come in 
a size so large and with a time horizon 
so Jong that only companies with very 
substantial resources can handle them. If 
these companies appear to show a rela¬ 
tively low return on capital employed, it 
would not be an argument for making 
them smaller. It may be that error in 
estimating the cost of a new capital pro- 
jfset is proportional to the square of the 
time it takes to complete it, and there is 
reason and plenty of evidence to suggest 
that the error is always on the side of an 
underc^imate. This could explain a rela¬ 
tively lovy profit performance in the 
“ heavy ” or “ high limnology ” industries, 
and point towards solutions very different 
from size adjustment. 

There also seems reason to su|>p 6 !ie that 
the output of any si,tccessful industrial 
management unit will tend to grow until 
the management bcconr|cs overloaded. . 

The function of managing xnana|;^ent . 
mtisrarlso be subject to size Inrtitadon, an*tl 


the defeat^ will no doubt continue on the 
number of management levels which 
be superimp>osed on the lowest without 
k>ss of drive in individual product maii>u- 
facture and marketing. But the analysis of 
company profitability purely by size 
of company, without regard to type of 
industry or j 3 base and manneir of growth of 
the companies concerned, seems unlikely to 
contribute much that would be useful in 
this debate.—Yours faithfully, 

P. F. D. Wallls^ 

Woodford Green, Essex 


Standardisation 

Sir —Mr.G. Henry Tallock (Letters, March 
13 th) wants us to modi^ our spjcech to 
make life easier for heterophoncs, which is 
a good word for foreigners. Why not ? We 
have modified or standardised or ration¬ 
alised our currency for the benefit of 
hctcro-spenders, or hetero-buyers, for that 
matter, at considerable expense and incon¬ 
venience. The odds arc that we will go 
metric soon which will cause even greater 
trouble except for hctcro-mca.surers. 

Indeed many people seem to be hell¬ 
bent on adapting all the worst vulgariism.s 
of the American idiom, which must be a 
step towards more rational pronunciation. 

It might be a good idea to have a royal 
commission to catalogue all those aspects 
of British life which arc peculiar to us or 
confusing to others. We could then have an 
orgy of standardisation which would be 
unrivalled in the history of claptrap. 

It would be pessimistic to suggest that 
the only outcome of such a revolutionary 
approach would be total chaos. There 
might be considerable advances in solving 
the so-called population problem because 
anyone with a vestige of individuality or 
historical sensitivity would' probably die 
from boredom.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SW5 Nicholas Alderson 


EtV Quarterly Economic Review Service 
Every Quarter, 70 reviews cover tSO countries 

Peru, 

Bolivia 

Import demand is recovering in Peru 
as exports lead a minor boom. The 
latest QER looks at the current scene 
and the Ipng-term need for massive 
investiment m copper. Developments in 
Bolivia are also assessed. 

An annual subscription to one review (4 issues 
and an Annual Supplement) is CIO (VSt28). Air 
mail postage extra. Si^le copies £3 (US$9) each. 
Details from ; 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spencer House 27 St. James's Place London SWl 
Tel. 01-493 9711 Ext 27 
633 Third Atenue New York NT 10017 
Tel. 212 687-0850 

Paeeo de la Re/orma 116/801 Ilexico 6D,F, 
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MAN4^CMENT APPOINTM^T 


iraaiKXMi^ 



MX' 

I 


A LONDON BAMK is W*AB«n 

Executive 

Directot 

The b^nk wae formed quite recently to provide 
and airartge short, medium and long term finance 
on an international basis It ha's made an encour¬ 
aging start and a small executive team of high 
calibre has been assembled. 

The bank now seeks an Executive Director with 
proven administrative ability enabling him readily 
to deputise for the Managmg Director Ideally, he 
should be able to assume senior responsibility for 
the growth and development of the firm s invest¬ 
ment banking business He should therefore have 
an extensive knowledge of international capital 
markets and expehonce at a responsible level in 
the management and underwriting of international 
bond issues and private placements 
Age and natioiiality are not important, nor is 
salary likely to prove a limiting factor Working 
knowledge of one or more European languages 
highly desirable 

Apply m wntmg. with full curriculum 
' v/rae, to 

; R W. Hogsden. (Ref. T /93 ) 

-Classified & Recruitment 

) Services Ltd , 4 / 8 a East Harding 

I ^ ^ ^ Street, London E.C .4 

i stating any firms to which your 

application should not be forwarded 


Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development 

OECD-PARIS 

A new post at the level of 

DIRECTOR OF ECONOMICS 

to work under the Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the Department of Economics. 

The duties arc to direct work on conjunctural and 
longer term analysis, both national and international, 
and to supervise the preparation of policy documents 
for senior international committees. 

Successful candidate will have had 15 to 20 years* experience 
including economic reporting and policy advising at official 
or international organisation level, preferably plus univer¬ 
sity or research institute experience. Age 40-50 except for 
outstanding candidates. 

Starting range tax-free emoluments (married) French francs 
100,0(X) - 120,OCX) per annum 

Applications are also invited for one other post at very 
senior level and two or three vacancies at Division Head 
level in the Economics Directorate, requiring technical 
knowledge of forecasting, balance of payments and/or 
statistical analysis. 

Applications Troin nationals of OECD Member Countries, accompanied by 
detailed curricula vitae in English or French (the two official languages), 
should be addressed to Personnel Division, OECD, 2, rue Andr^ Pascal, 
Paris I6« 

Applicants for recently advertised vacancy for Directorship of Nauonal 
Accounu and Growth Studies Branch need not reapply 




Genenl 

Manager 

llnirslibllnmwllgllii 


It is hfitendgfl to form a life assurence 
company catted '^Lloyd's Ufe Assurance , 
Limited" to write business through the 
Broker market. The entire capital will be 
owned by Underwriting Members of 
Lloyd's. The development of the company 
will depend very greatly on the energy, 
drive, imagination and competence of the 
top line management, and as an indication 
it is hoped to attract as General Manager 
someone already at about deputy general 
manager level in an established Life Office. 
The appointment will afford a challenging 
opportunity to run a new venture from the 
start and to lay down the lines along which 
the company will operate. His freedom to 
act and his authority will be wide ranging. 
Salary will be negotiated in the range 
£10,000 upwards, together with suitable 
top level pension and other benefits. 

It IS expected that the successful applicants 
will be in the age range 35-50. Successful 
development of the business and its 
administration is likely to justify increases in 
remuneration at an early stage. 

Applications or further enquiries should be 
made in writing, or by telephone to: 

Captain H. S Spittle, CBE, RN, Secretary to 
the Chairman of Lloyd's, Lloyd's, Lime 
Street, London, EC3M 7HA. Tel No. 

01 -623 7644 Ext. 7. 

Any enquiry will be treated in the 
strictest confidence expected by 
applicants at this level. 



For further management appointments see page 5 














^Every porriolio should 

contain one easily realisabi 
investment paying 
consistently good interesr 


The Halifax qualifies. 

Halifax investments return consistently good 
interest whilst having the added advantage of 
being easily realisable. 


HAUFAX 

BUIUDING SOCIETY 

Momber of The Building Societies Association 

The largest in the World. 
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MONEY'NAKING 

COURSE 


Many people are making 
money from stocks and shares. 
So can you. You don’t have 
to be well-connected or even 
rich (a mere /^50 capital is 
enough to start with). The 
secret is in knowing the whol6 
art of investment; what to do 
and when to do it. This you 
can learn quickly and simply. 

How? 

A group of successful, 
qualified accountants, 
stockbrokers, professional 
investors and hnancial w riters 
have pooled their knowledge 
to produce a highly ^ 

recommended corres- 


pondence course “The Art of 
Investment”. They show you, 
simply and practically, how to 
deaf confidently in stocks and 
shares, how to build your own 
portfolio, how to buy and sell 
so that you come out ahead of 
2 million other investors. A 
course so practical that you 
can almost earn as you learn. 
No single text book or even 
combination of text books can 
give you the expert guidance 
of this unique home-study 
course. Send for the free full 
details in order that you may 
judge for yourself. 

In 12 weeks time you can be 
profitably dealing in 
stocks and shares. 


I / jpatu to learn how to maf^e money in stocks and shares, I 

I Please send me - without obligation - full details. I 

□ I depend on investment for some income * 

I G Capital gains are my main objective 

Name--- 

Address_ 

Reliance School of Investment, 4/5 Copthall Court, 
Throgmorton Street^ London, E.C.2. ^ ,3 



CONTINUOUS DEMAND FOR SHAI<£S 

There is every justrtiediion for caHing 1970 the ycat of 
inflation. Inllaijun gathered such momentum that everyone 
became aware oF it, and the cflTorts to eoiinlcr it mcreasnigly 
dominated the ecojionjy. ;; 

I or invcsiois 1970 was a year of gieiit upheaval. Iitj the 
L'nited States the (iovernmcnl reaching the conclusion that the 
polity ol tight mone> w.is icsultmg in unemployment w^ich 
could not he lolcuted, reacted with a monetary about-turn. This 
resulted in a fall, first in short-term, and lafcr also in long-term 
inleiest rales, whilst the increasing liquiilily brought relief in r|iany 
a ciiiical situation. In Luropc, on the olhci hand, the tight lu|H)ur 
market in many countries resulted in a wage explosion. Costs.wenl 
up, not only higher wages but also highei interest ratc^i^und 
hcaviei taxation depressed prolits. 

INV t:STIVlKNr POl.K Y 

Wc have adapted our investment policy to the aforementioned 
policy switch in the U.S. and to the economic devciopmerits in 
Luiopc. .Whcieas in the early part of 1970 wc were on bal&nce 
selling our holdings in the U.S ', after that wc started enlacing 
them and by the end of the year the percentage of our 'U.S. 
interest was 31 against 25 at 1st June. In Turope our policy was 
the very opposite. At the beginning of the year Europe accounted 
for close on 52% of our portfolio. By the end of the year this per¬ 
centage had fallen to barely 45. By and targe our sales exceeded 
our purchases Only in Switzerland, France and Belgium di'd we 
increase our investments. In regard (o Japan wc weie reticent in 
the early monihs of 1970 but resumed our purchases during Ihe 
latter part of the year 

DIVIDEND LARGELY TAKEN UP IN STOCK 
1 lie issued capital has further increased during the past year. 

I he optional dividend for the year l%9 2^% in stock as an gltcr- 
naiivc to the final dividend of fl.5 60 (65p) - was again largely 
taken up in slock, resulting in the issue of 267,969 new shares. On 
the stock exchange there was a continuous demand from investors 
for ROBI CO shares: to meet this .398,031 new shares were issued. 
At the end of the year the issued capital amounted to 11.665,500,000 
(£77 million) corres(>onding to 13,310,000 shaies of 0.50 noii^'nal. 

At the end of the financial year ihc net assets ofyourConlpany 
represented a value of 0.2,789,484,325 (£324 million). The net 
asset value of a ROBLCO share, increased by the cost of issuing 
new shares, was fl.220 (£25- 5) at the end of the year under review. 
At the beginning of the year the value was fl 246 (£28 6). \ 

INCOME REACHES NEW HIGH 
Income reached a new high of well over fl.l58 million 
(£18 million). By way of final dividend lor 1970 we rccornmend a 
distribution (free of U.K. income lax) of 2J% in stock from the 
share premium reserve. For those shareholders who prefer a 
distribution in cash (subject to U K. income tax) to one in stock, 
we further recommend that until 29th fJetober 1971 a final dividend 
in cash of fl.5-20 (60p) from the general rcscive be oflTered as an 
allernalivc. If cash is taken the total dividend for 1970, taking into 
account the interim dividend of fl 6-40 (74p) made payable in 
November last, is raised to fl.l 1*60 (I35p) (1969: fl.lO-80- I25p). 
This IS the first time that British shareholders of HOBECO have 
had the opportunity of taking in place of the taxable cash dividend 
a stock distribution tax free 

//yow wou/et tike a copy of the /utl Report and Accounts> "" 
in ESiffttsh and of'our descriptive hookiet, ptease writie f& < t 
the Secretary ' ' W ^ 

P.O. BOX 973, ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
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DEPOSIT OR DRAW FROM THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK 
OF PROFITABLE TECHNOLOGY 


We make profita for our aubacribers 
In the following araaa: 

Chemicals 

Pharmaceuticals • Glass 
Rubber e Plastics • Electronics 
Metallurgical e Packaging 
Construction 

Paper e Food e Optics e Textiles 
Environmental Improvement 
Aerospace 

and other Industries based on 
advanced technology. 


Primarily we serve companies or research 
groups who are profit minded or oriented 
to the vital idea that progress today is 
based on new developments. 

Though our clients and subscribers in< 
elude over 15% of the top 100 of Fortune’s 
“500” and the largest European and 
Japanese companies in their respective 
fields, we also work effectively with 
smaller companies with from $1.000,000 to 
$100,000,000 annual sales volume. 


MULTIPLTYOUR 

WORLD-WIDE 

OPPORTUNITIES 


As a licensor or licensee, manufacturer or 
marketer, a world of new profit possibilities 
has literally been opened to you. No longer 
need your valuable technology lie dormant. 
No longer need your production or sales 
potential be held back, because of inadequate 
technical background in a newly opened 
market. 

Your own technology deposited in our 
‘‘bank,” because you may be unable to 
profitably use it yourself in either a foreign 
^ country or in unrelated markets, can taring 
you profits that can support further research 
or return dividends to your stockholders. 

You can draw from practically unlimited 
sources of valuable technology outside your 
country without the Intensive, time-con¬ 
suming scouting and establishment of pro¬ 
ductive contacts that this procedure normally 
requires. Strict confidence is maintained 
throughout and only mutually interested par¬ 
ties are brought together. 

This idea, of an international bank, once born, 
has burgeoned into a vital international busi¬ 
ness factor, timed to present needs. Perhaps 
the best tribute to Its success and importance 
is the roster of companies employing our 
service. 

You are invited to inquire, without obligation, 
as to how we may best serve you. 


Dr. Dvorkovitz & Associates 


X P. O. Box 1748 
y Ormond Boach, Florida 32074 - USA 
/ Talaphona: <804)077-7033 
^ TWX:(810) 032-6232 
CaMa: Ovorkovlti Ormond Batch, Florida 


WHILE WE MAINTAIN REPRESENTATIVES AND OFFICES ALL OVER THE 
WORLD PLEASE ADDRESS INITIAL INQUIRIES TO OUR HEADQUARTERS 
IN THE UraTED STATES OF AMERICA AS SHOWN ABOVE, TO AVOID DELAY 
SINCE OUR REPRESENTATIVES TRAVEL EXTENSIVELY, AND THE BRANCH 
OFFICES AflE NOT SET UP TO HANDLE A LARGE VOLUME OF INQUIRIES. 


Our fBpftasntBtfrBo Itfu In or rogulurly wM companlto in tho following: 
ArgontlniL Australia, Austria, Bafglum. Brazil. Canada. Chile, Colombia. 
Czeeheswvikla, Denmark. East Germany, Finland. Prances Greece, Hungary, 
India, Iran. Ireland, Israel, Italy. Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand. 
Norway, Pakistan, Peru. Philippines, Poland. Portugal. Republic of Chinp, 
Romania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand. Turkey. United Kingdom. 
Uruguay. U^ USSR. Venezuela. West Germany, Yugoslavia. 


Send for Complete Information 


Dr. Dvorkovitz ft Associates 
P. O. Box 1748 

Ormond Beach, Florida 32074 U.S.A. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the information you 
offered which demonstrates how your service may 
apply to our field. I am interested int (Please check) 

□ Obtaining Technology □ Depositing Technology 


Company Name:_ 

Main field of business: 

Title:_ 

Street address:_ 

City:_ 


. Country:. 
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PROPERTY 


Office & industrial 
Property 

Investment & 
Development Consultants 

Project Managers 


PEPPER ANGUSS 
& TJIRWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook Street 
London W1Y2JB 
Telephone 01 ■ 499 5066 


E.CJ2 (Near Bank) 

ENTIRE FIRST FLOOR 
TO LET 

Ccmplstely rehirbMted* providing a 

SUPERB EXECUTIVE OFFICE SPACE 
of 2,385 $4 ft 


Lift, Central Heating, Decorations to tenants choice. 
7 Year Lease : 

Ref: BTC/IMK 


DRON & WRIGHT 

9 Kfn^is\>a\ iTindori W ( 2 

01-836 1873 


THE WRIGLEY BUILOING 

East Lane, 




of interest to 

Industrial & Commercial Firms 
and Property Companies 

142,000 sq. ft. on Acres 

FOR SALE FREEHOLD 

with early possession 

PRICE £550,000 


Joint Sole Agents 

HiNRY BUTCHER & CO. 

59/62 High Holbom, London WC1V 6EG. Tol : 01-406 S411 

PERRARI DISVE « CO. 

Forrari Houoo. CoHogo Road, Harrow, Middx. Tal : 01-42T 42SS 


PARK ROYAL. N.W.10. 14J06ft. 

Factory/warehouse, good offices. Currently being 
modernised. 

PARK ROYAL N.W.10. 7-22,OOOft. 

Fully modernised factory/warehouse, varying sizes. 

CRiCKLEWOOD. N.W.2. 27.000ft. 

New warehouse, ISft. eaves. Close to Edgware/North 
Circular Road. 

KINGSTON. SURREY. 4-20.000ft. 

Fully modernised factory units in varying sizes. 

NORTHOLT. MIDDLESEX. 14.459ft 
Factory with good offices. Central heating, parking. 
FREEHOLD or to let. 

YATE. BRISTOL. 4.000ft. 

New warehouse/factory. Ready now. Other sfites 
available. 

DERBY. 5-11.000ft. 

New warehouse/factories. Ready April. 1971. Excellent 
position. 

MANCHESTER, ALTRINCHAM. ASHTON, HAYDOCK. 
3-30.000ft. 

New warehouse/fectories. Modem design, varying, sizes. 


I 

Mellersh Chartered Surveyors 

dnd ^ ^°'''***'* London, 8.V||f.1 

Having > 
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This man has bem Imown to sell 
BOACs cott^uter secrets. 


His nanie is Peter Hermon. 

And hc is the Management Services Director 
of^ptish Overseas Airways Garporation. 

We’re very happy about his traffic in our 
confidential computer know-how. Because he’s 
been able to solve some serious and pressing 
problems for friends of ours in the airline 
and travel business. 

At BO AC we have developed the most 
advanced airline computer system in the world. 
It’s called Boadicea. And we’ve been 5 years 
developing it and nearly 5 years using it. 

Today, Boadicea is an immensely successful 
operational system. 

Probably the most successful airline computer 
in existence. For BOAC it provides an 
unsurpassed range of data processing facilities, 
including reservations, departure control, 
message switching, flight planning, plans evalu¬ 
ation, engine testing and countless others. 

Tt works. 

Knowing of our success, we were approached 
by other companies asking if our experience 
could help with their urgent problems. 

It could. 

And as a result, a Boadicea consultancy 
group w»s formed under the leadership of ■ 



,i> 


Peter Hermon. In a nutshell the group offess 
BOAC’s complete expertise in the fields of 
airline and travel computer operations. 

Together with a unique capability in real 
time systems of every type. And you can buy 
from them as much or as little as you want. 
Anything from an instant analysis of your 
problems to a complete turn-key service from 
design to staff-training. 

Customers already include many major 
international organiscations. Notably Qantas, 
KLM, American Kxpress,Cunard, South African 
Airways, Banque de Paris, Malaysia Singapore 
Airlines, Fast African Airlines and Pakistan 
International Airlines. 

On your problems the BOAC Boadicea 
consultancy group can move speedily, 
successfully and very economically. 

And remember. Most of the answers you need 
already exist within the successful 
operational experience of the group. 
y\Il you have to do is ask. 

The man to contact is Peter Hermon, 

M anagement Services Director, British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, Speedbird House, London 
Airport, Hounslow, Middlesex. T^: 01-847 5 *^ 9 ° 

one airiine. DQAC 

takes gcxxl cate of yoa 
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Trusting Ted 


This button was issued by Conservative Central Office 
during the general election. It did not achieve great 
popularity ; but the opinion polls were saying Mr Heath 
was not very popular then. He is said to be not very 
popular now, but he will not be worried by that even if 
it proves to be true in the six by-elections and the local 
government elections that are coming along in the next 
couple of months. The Conservative party has no option 
but to trust Mr Heath today, for it is he who has the 
strongest will in his Government, and neither have those 
who voted Conservative in the election any option but 
to trust him too. The great thing about Mr Heath is that 
he has done pretty much what many people hoped and 
expected of him. 

Something new has been begun in Britain. It cannot 
be called a change yet, for most of what has been felt 
is the pain of getting change begun. It cannot be called 
realism, for what has chiefly happened so far has been 
the struggle to stop an increasing gallop towards unreality. 
That is all that Mr Heath’s will has managed to bring 
about so far. These things cannot be achieved at a stroke 
in Britain, even if it were actually possible to do them 
that way in any country approved by Mr Henry Ford II. 
They cannot be done at a stroke any more than prices can 
be reduced at a stroke in any country where runaway 
wage inflation has been so pushed by the trade unions, 
abetted by the civil service, accepted by the employers 
and tolerated by too many governments as it has been 
in Britain. Curiously, though, there are those who had 
not grasped this before, and still seem to have difficulty 
grasping it now. 

Of course there are always those who vote for change 
believing it will be painless, or at least not painful for 
them: such were the board of Rolls-Royce and the 
bankers who put money into Rolls-Royce unthinkingly 
or, worse, because they counted on public money saving 
their own as it had done before. There arc always those 
who vote in the belief that politicians can do anything 
they like about prices without a care for the state of 
the whole economy. They arc all busy saying Mr Heath 


gulled them. Perhaps he did ; more likely they gulled 
themselves. Still, he has not come up to their expectations. 

But there are those who did not vote for Mr Heath, 
and would never vote for anyone remotely resembling 
him, who arc entirely satisfied, or so they aver themselves 
to be, that he is fulfilling all their expectations of him. 
Perhaps it is just that they have contrived the fulfilment 
themselves but, either way, they derive a satisfaction 
from it. There is, first and foremost, the Trades Union 
Congress, under bluff Mr Vic Feather, who insisted at 
the outset that the Tory plans for reforming the unions 
were reactionary, repressive and plainly the opening of 
a drive to break the unions altogether. No sooner was 
this said than Mr Heath had the bill brought in, and 
no sooner was that done than the unions’ own demon¬ 
strations of anger, spite and contemptible bullying 
against it increased the public’s acceptance of the prospect 
that the unions might really have to be broken if that 
was the behaviour they were capable of. 

So overweening has Mr Heath confirmed himself to 
be in the TUC’s mind, ready to use his parliamentary 
majority to get his way in face of the union confabula¬ 
tions at Croydon (see page 21), that Mr Jack Jones of 
the transport workers and Mr Hugh Scanlon of the 
engineers have had to appeal to their own union parlia¬ 
ments, those bastions of democratic decision-taking and 
practice, to coerce many of their own followers into such 
political strikes as Thur^a/s against the bill. Mr Feather, 
who knows better than anyone the price the unions 
will have to pay in the end for Mr Jones’s and Mr 
Scanlon’s delusions, now prefers to believe that the 
bill cart ignored, that it is too legalistic and unworkable, 
but he has not explained why, if this is so, half his 
general council is in such a tizzy against it. Still, Mr 
Scanlon’s petty toughs and petty sessions seem fdeased 
enough: it may be what they think trade imionism is 
about. But for very many the movement has seldom 
seemed so worthless. 

Then there are those who expected Mr Heath to 
break up the Commonwealth, just like that, by his 
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policies towards South Africa and Rhodesia. And, 
according to their way of things, Mr Heath struggled 
manfully to do just that all the way to Singapore in 
January. Indee<;l, so determined were they that Mr Heath 
would fulfil their expectations that, when the Common¬ 
wealth did not happen to break up at Singaix>re, they 
charitably refrained from ascribing this to him. They 
believed he would not let them down a second time, and 
so waited for the Commonwealth to be reduced to chaos 
and darkness after he had sold some helicopters to the 
South African navy. But again it did not happen: a 
study group disintegrated, it is true, which showed Mr 
Heath was trying, but their belief that the Commonwealth 
really will disintegrate now centres chiefly on Tory policy 
towards Rhodesia. 

Another part of the electorate which did not vote 
for Mr Heath or his kind of Toryism were the bemused 
and self-destructive people of Northern Ireland. The 
Protestants preferred the Rev. Ian Paisley and anyone 
who sounded remotely (most Unionists sounded closely) 
like him, and many Catholics were not even put off by 
having to vote for Miss Bernadette Devlin. Both sides 
forecast that things would get worse under Mr Heath 
and Mr Maudling and, by concerted communal effort, 
have now succeeded in making even that come true. 
As it happens, Mr Heath and Mr Maudling have not 
been particularly co-operative in this: they have set their 
faces against internment without trial (see page 15), they 
have refused to put British troops under any command 
but that of the United Kingdom government, and they 
have neither rearmed the police nor reinstated the 
B-speciafs. This hais disappointed the silliest people in 
Ulster, who had hoped that aU prophecies in Ireland were 
self-fulfilling beyond all bounds. It may happen, but it 
has not happened yet. 


The enemies that Mr Heath has confirmed since he 
became Prime Minister ought to be an encouragement 
to his friends. For what has been going on in the past 
nine months has been the revelation of unrealities, the 
last heavings of myths, the driving of the credulous to 
the final rites of necrolatry (or Rolls-Royce, TUC and 
Hugh Scanlon-worship) which is painful to the mind, 
and to the pockets of the more credulous, but which has 
to be gone through if the country is ever going to see 
itself and the Commonwealth and everything else clearly 
enough to be able to make the changes that will allow it 
to satisfy its own, natural expectations again. Mr Heath 
does not make all the decisions in his Government and he 
is certainly not as stubborn as he is said to be by those 
who do not know ; some of his ministers, speaking without 
restraint, assert that he is still susceptible to persuasion. 
But from time to time it has been his willpower that 
has kept the cabinet to its convictions, and it is this 
that is most creditable to him, and a chief asset in what 
h^is^been begun. 

Evea,^, the charge that has to be levelled against 
Mr Hea^ is the very reverse of the one that is levelled 
by man^i politicians and newspapers. It is not an angry 


silence that separates him from lus critics.; aft^ .^1, 
inside No. 10 Downing Street dr outside it, Mr Father 
is seldom -angry and even mpre ^t^dom silent. What still 
separates them now is that the. TUC,'in irif present plight, 
is not capable of delivering suiythin^ k promises ; 
that is, if it actually felt capable of piotnising anything. 
It is not that Mr Heath has been too tough: the charge 
is that he has not been tough enough, and certainly 
was not tough enough in the first confrontations with 
wage inflation after the election. Of course he was not 
alone: his colleagues, the establishment, the newspapers 
misjudged what was happening or, at best, underrated it. 
The outcome has been tougher fights with unions 
(electricians, postmen) who did not quite know what was 
going on, more witless arbitrations (Scan^p, Wilberforce) 
and more doubts among employers (Mr Ford, for one) 
than would have happened if the Government had dared 
to fight from the beginning. The prospect now Is 
that, because inflation has not been beaten yet,, „the 
Government js going to conclude that it has no choice 
except to run the economy into a real recession (sec page 
69). That is now a very plain, and very miserable, 
possibility: Mr Barber’s budget, in ten days’ time, will 
decide what does happen. 

When Mr Heath took office it was possible to believe 
of him that he was a limited man, still of limited appeal, 
that he would never make a great speech, that he would 
neglect (because he was not interested in) many spheres 
of life which mattered a great deal to ordinary people. 
But it was possible to hope that he would do three 
important things: get Britain into the common market, 
reduce the sorts of taxes that most deter risk^aking, 
and reform the trade unions. It was also possible 
to prophesy that, once at the helm, he would be more 
likely to hang on to a course that might even drive 
the ship under rather than take in a reef before he 
had to. That was what kept hopes of him alive, even 
when it seemed apparent that any majority he got— 
and that in itself looked impossible—would not be a 
majority actively wanting to change this country. 

Experience has not proved these forecasts terribly 
wrong, so far. Office and self-confidence have given him 
greater impact on the public ; many of his audiences 
are very enthusiastic indeed when he has finished with 
them, something that came good for him (altho^h many 
p>olitical correspondents did not acknowledge it) during 
the election. But it is still reassuring to find him 
occasionally looking as ill-at-casc as ever in the most 
blatant photographs, such as with the mother whose child 
was carried off to France by its father, which his 
publicists arrange in the touching belief that they are 
making him more human. He has not gone back on 
the policies that he had made his own. And his strength 
of purpose has shown through when more pliable men, 
more attuned to the art of the possible, would have given 
way prematurely. 

But it is" not in the nature of many people in Britain 
to trust any politician today for very long. Even those 
who said (indeed, made a political point of saying) that 
they trusted Mr Heath in opposition are reluctant to 
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say any such thing now simply because he is in. govern¬ 
ment : they believe they would not be believed b^ anyone 
else. Such scepticism can be very healthy; the real 
politicians respect it. The best politicians know how to 
use it. Mr Heath faces many more tests^; harder than 
those he has had. The pressures on him wiU grow rather 
than weaken. He will make mistakes. There will be 


».5 

political reverse. But he has begop’^ sofhet^g,' and he 
has the purpose to go dh at if. Tn.any cl^ it is 
beginning to be known that it is not ^ be l(e 

who backs down. It may not amount tQ.b^t,'bu'tvit is 
getting rather nearer to respect thaui Mr.^l^tjii’$ et^ 
would like. That is, of course, always 
people do what they said they would do. 



On the slide again 

Ulster seems intent on lurching towards another political crisis. If Major 
Chichester-Clark goes It will be one more step towards direct British rule 


Major Chichester-Clark, Northern Ireland’s prime 
minister, is once more in deep political trouble. Ireland 
changes its mind repeatedly : it goes up and it goes down. 
But Major Chichestcr-CIark’s sudden visit to London on 
Tuesday has encouraged the suspicion that it could be 
only a matter of days before he has to retire, perhaps 
thankfully, to his farm at Castlcdawson. On Thursday he 
announced what had been decided after his talks in 
London. More British troops arc to be sent to Ulster and 
there is going to be an intensification of the search for 
arms by the security forces. But this may not satisfy the 
LInionist party rank and file, either at Stormont or in the 
country. The prime minister cannot be confident of meet¬ 
ing the right-wing challenge at the Unionist Council’s 
emergency meeting on March 29th. 

The murder of the three unarmed Scottish soldiers last 
week has predictably aroused a deep emotion among 
Ulster’s Protestant community. Thousands of workers 
have demonstrated in the past few days. Some of Mr 
Scanlon’s brothers even took advantage of Thursday’s 
strike against the Industrial Relations Bill to go up to 
Stormont for a mass demonstration against the Chichester- 
Clark government. The right wing has naturally 
capitalised on the soldiers’ murder as one more stick with 
which to beat Major Chichcster-Clark. The Rev. Ian 
Paisley dominated the proceedings at a remembrance 
service for the three men attended by 10,000 people in 
Donegall Square, Belfast. 

But the right wing’s demands for the restoration of what 
it regards as law and order remain unacceptable to both 
Major Chichester-Clark and the British Government. 
Internment without trial under the Special Powers Act 
has become the most popular cry, and has found 
supporters even among formerly moderate Unionist MPs, 
such as Mr Robin Bailie and Mr Robert Babington, who 
are fearful of the pressure on them from their grassroots. 
Neither the army nor the police has yet recommended 
such a step to the joint security committee. The govern¬ 
ment has made no effort to persuade anyone that intern¬ 
ment Is necessary. The hotheads on the right need to 
realise that such a step does not lie within their power, 
and that whoever is prime minister will not be able to 
dictate to the army, which remains responsible solely to 
the Government in London. 

The arguments against internment are cogent. The 


virtual absence of army and police intelligence in Roman 
Catholic districts means that a rapid interning of suspects 
would be almost impossible. Many gunmen could escape 
the security net and would then step up their terror tactics. 
There could be widespread rioting in Catholic areas, and 
the final loss of support from the remaining Catholic 
moderates. The right wing should also bear in mind that 
any invoking of internment would have to be dpne 
impartially. Would the Shankill Road demand an intern¬ 
ment policy if it was applied to its extremists as well ? 

The other law-and-order demands of the right wing are 
even more unacceptable. Some Unionists have come out 
in favour of a para-military force under Stormont’s 
control to put down the troublemakers. It sounds like a 
thinly-disguised effort to resurrect the B-spccials, and 
would rightly be regarded with alarm by Catholic 
moderates. Enough evidence has emerged from the 
Scarman tribunal hearings to justify Lord Hunt’s recom¬ 
mendation that the specials should be wound up and the 
police disarmed. It Is possible that the police will be 
allowed freer access to firearms when patrolling in tense 
areas, but only under strict conditions. Law and order 
remains the prerogative of the British army and of no 
other force in Ulster. 

Major Chichcster-Clark’s resignation, if that does come 
about, would not bring the triumph of the Unionist right 
wing any nearer. His probable successor would be Mr 
Brian Faulkner, the minister of development, but he is 
just as committed to the reform policies and to the present 
iaw-and-order strategy. No doubt, the right wing would 
soon begin to intrigue for his downfall and advpcate 
tough-sounding policies which would be unacceptable, to 
any British government. Mr Harry West, Mr Bill Craig 
and their followers need to be told again by Mr Maudling 
that the downfall of the present Stormont government 
would merely bring that day a little nearer when West¬ 
minster would have to take charge of Ulster. They do. not 
believe that now, for they know how little any British 
government would want to try to run Ulster itself. But 
that is what is coming closer if Major Chichester-rClark 
goes ; and if it docs come it will open many more options 
in Dublin’s eyes than will be welcome in the Unionist 
party. How Mr Maudling* makes these, and other hafjl, 
truths understood is one thing ; but the truth in ,UIs^r 
can only be hard now. 
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What it has bought 

Even if the unwounded ones pull out pretty soon, the South Vietnamese 
in Laos have probably won a year's quiescence in the war 


It is six weeks on Monday since the South Vietnamese 
went into Laos : six weeks more, and the monsoon will 
be starting, the gullies of the Annamite chain of hills will 
be disappearing under anything up to eight feet of water 
and it will be God, not man, who is cutting the Ho Chi 
Minh trail. It has not been easy to tell what has been 
going on in southern Laos these past six weeks. For once 
the non-communist side of the war has been fought under 
wraps : the reporters and the cameramen have been 
escorted to what it was convenient for them to see, the 
spokesmen have told as much as they wanted to, and 
each hillside tussle has duly become either a triumph or 
a rout. Perhaps this is how wans have to be fought. But 
enough has happened now for the shape of the campaign 
to be reasonably plain. Even if the South Vietnamese 
come back out of Laos fairly soon—and provided they 
come out in reasonably good order—the operation has 
had a major effect. It has made it clearer how this war is 
likeliest to end: not with a peace, but a pacification. 
It should also have helped Mr Nixon to make up his mind 
how many Americans—above all, how many American 
helicopters and bombers—he will have to try to persuade 
the American electorate to let him keep in the war in the 
months immediately before the presidential election in 
November next year. 

The South Vietnamese army has not done the most it 
may have hoped to do. It has not beaten the North 
Vietnamese in a set-piece action, and thereby turned the 
tables in the battle for morale. It got beaten itself at 
Landing Zone Ranger, and only just came out on top at 
Hill 31, which seems to have been a turning-point of the 
operation. It knows that it could not have fought this 
campaign without the help of American air power, and 
the battered helicopters hauled out of the Laotian hills are 
evidence that American air power has had a rough time 
against the other side’s anti-aircraft guns. It is quite 
possible that the North Vietnamese will still be able to 
catch, and hammer, some South Vietnamese units 
before they pull back over the border as the rains 
approach. This has not been the stroll across the Ho Chi 
Minh trails that some of South Vietnam’s generals seem 
to have thought it would be. But neither has it been the 
flop that so many hand-wringers expected. 

The operation has done two things, and these two 
things arc very important. The first is to have demonstra¬ 
ted that the North Vietnamese have been unable to 
prevent the invading force from coming and sitting in 
thicir own back yard. They tried to prevent it. The 
number of North Vietnamese troops in the area between 
Khe Sanh and Tchepone was doubled after the invasion 
began, to tl^e equivalent of four or five divisions, and it is 
pretty cleap' that General Giap meant to fight a decisive 
battle to k^p Open his supply routes to the south. But 
the actions ih the second and third weeks of the operation 


showed him that, for all his two-to-one superiority in 
numbers in the area as a whole, he could not concentrate 
enough men to win a clear-cut victory at any given ]^int 
without exposing them to devastating losses from air 
attack. The South Vietnamese were able to move into 
one section of the trails after another—first east of 
Tchepone, then around Tchepone itself, and then to the 
south of it—spend a week or so in blowing up the dumps 
they found there and blocking the routes to south-bound 
traffic, and then flit away by helicopter to the next 
landing-place before Giap’s plodding infantry could stop 
them. It has been an expensive way of doing things, in 
shot-down helicopters and spiked and abandoned guns. 
But it has put the squeeze on the trails. 

And that is what counts. The other thing the South 
Vietnamese have achieved, and which has been made 
possible by their ability to stay one jump ahead of Giap’s 
men, is to have deprived the communist forces in Cam¬ 
bodia and South Vietnam of a substantial proportion of 
the supplies they were counting on being able to use 
between now and May, 1972. The trails of the Ho Chi 
Minh route, running like capillary veins along the limb 
of the Annamite hills, are the second of Hanoi’s two 
means of keeping the war in the south going. The first was 
the Sihanoukville route, run by Chinese ships to the port 
of Sihanoukville and from there by Chinese-owned 
lorries trucking the guns and ammunition to the South 
Vietnamese border, and financed through the Bank of 
China in Hongkong. That route was closed when 
General Lon Nol threw Prince Sihanouk out of power a 
year ago this week and when the Americans sent their 
troops into Cambodia to prevent the North Vietnamese 
from putting him back again. 

Now the Laos operation has cut across the best part of 
the Ho Chi Minh route. It is around Tchepone that the 
tracks wind under the thickest canopy of trees ; ten miles 
west of that erased town the last ridge of the hills falls 
away into relatively open country where the trucks cannot 
hide from the bombers. The South Vietnamese have 
found, and destroyed, some of the supplies that had been 
hidden away along the trails ; they have obliged the 
North Vietnamese to use up other dumps in fighting 
them ; above all, they seem to have stopped about half 
the south-bound traffic just by being there. The fact that 
the total amount of traffic on the trails has been cut by 
less than half is simply a result of the reinforcements that 
have been pouring down from the north into the fighting 
zone—and have got no farther. 

What-this will mean for the wa» in the south, which 
is the heart of the matter, had better be judged when 
the monsoon ends in September or October. The optimists 
in Washington are saying that by then the communist 
divisions in Cambodia will have been reduced to tattered 
bands of men ttTihg to stay alive in the jungle. The 
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optimi^ about IndodiitUi' do hot find many people 
to believe thjlun noWada^^. But there are sensible men who 
think that the trail-cutting operations may already have 
made it impossible for the communists to launch any 
major attacks in Cambodia or South Vietnam cither 
during the coming wet season or during most of the dry 
season that follows it, which goes on until May, 1972 ; 
and who believe that a smaller raid on the trails during 
that dry season might be enough to keep them quiet from 
then until the beginning of 1973. If these guesses turn 
out to be right—and if nothing goes bloodily wrong in 
Laos in the next six weeks—this fighting may have 
justified the number of men who have died in it. It will 
have bought a year, and maybe more, of relative 
quiescence : a year or more in which the armies of Cam¬ 
bodia and South Vietnam will get more arms and better 
training, and after which it will be that much harder for 
Gksneral Giap to order another attempt to turn the tide. 

If this is how it goes, there are two lots of people 
who will have to draw their consequences from it : the 
men who run the war in Hanoi, and in Washington. 
The North Vietnamese have already seen the centre of 
the war move twice in the past year. Last year it moved 
westwards from South Vietnam into Cambodia. This 
year it has moved northwards from Cambodia into 
southern Laos. One effect of this is that, although a 
larger part of Cambodia and Laos is now involved in 
the war, the total proportion of the land area of Indochina 
in which a significant amount of fighting is taking place is 
probably smaller than it used to be, and most of this 
is sparsely populated back-country ; in this sense there 
has actually been a de-escalation of the war. 

But there has also been an effect on Hanoi’s calcula¬ 
tions. The communists have lately been telling a lot of their 
men in South Vietnam to come back above ground : to 
hide their guns, apply for identity cards, and blend into 
the normal life of the country for the time being. This 
is part of the strategy of lying low in South Vietnam 


whkh they fell back oii Ikst year^ Bui until nojw^jtihe Imn 
level strategy has becai backed.up by the 
the North Vietnamese regiments in Cambodia mights iM 
able to start , attacking across the border agiw 
long. If that possibili^ has to. be deferred for ane^er 
year, and perhaps for longer than that, tfae^ communista’; 
low-level strat^y will* have become«a very long-tenti 
business indeed. Of course, the Nordi Vietnamese 
likely to call the war off by a public admission of d^eatt' 
as the Greek communists did in 1949. But the longer the 
Victcong have to get along without the support of North 
Vietnam’s regulars, the more the struggle will become a 
political contest combined with a certain amount of itenx»> 
ism and only the occasioned guerrilla action. It ^1 be a 
job for the intelligence men and the policer-raiid .the 
politicians—more than for the army^ , 

The Laos campaign also has its lesson for Mr Nixon* 
It is that he has to balance the political necessity , to 
go on withdrawing troopl from Vietnam against the fact 
that the South Vietnamese anny will plainly go on 
needing a certain amount of American help to prevent 
things coming unstuck again next year or in 1973. It 
is true that by this time next year the South Vietnamese 
will have got more helicopters of their own—600 against 
about 350 now—and more fighter-bombers and mom 
artillery. It is true that there may not have to be another 
operation on the scale of those in Cambodia and Laos 
before Mr Nixon faces his fight for re-election neat year. 
But it is going to be important that Mr Nixon should teaye 
just enough units in Vietnam to make it possible for t^e 
South Vietnamese to enforce the past year’s change in 
the state of the war. He knows that the war is now deeply 
unpopular in America. His own policy of Vietnamisadon 
is partly to blame for that: the Americans, having thouj^t 
they were getting out, still sec their helicopters being shot 
down on television. But he also knows that his .policy 
requires him to provide South Vietnam with enough help 
to make the difference. 



Small mercies from Jim 

Mr Prior's first spring price review is lovely for farmers 
and lousy for taxpayers; but his bright new 
levy schemes do a lot to cushion the blow 


The price review which the Minister of Agriculture 
announced this week should, with any luck, be the last 
of the wholly traditional kind. It is also the most painful. 
Farmers’ costs are calculated to have risen by a massive 
£141 million in the past year. Mr Prior’s two operations, 
last autumn and this week,, have now added £138 million 
a year to their price guarantees, very roughly twice u 
much as in any previous review. About half of this 
“ near-to-full-recoupment ” of £138 million a year is to 
come from higher prices paid by the consumer, and the 
rest from subsidies paid by the taxpayer (including the 
extra £29 million a year that Mr Prior promised last 
autumn plus another £47 million a year this week). 

That is not all that the huge majority 6f urban Britons 


could find to criticise. To meet cost increases, the Govern¬ 
ment has granted a sizeable increase in the guaryntetfd 
price for milk—which means, in effect, that the consumer 
will soon be paying another ^p for every liquid pint of 
it. This price rise in a commodity, for which there, may 
be an elastic demand, plus the cuts in welfare milk, pope at 
least a threat of a milk surplus ; if there is one, the surplus 
will go into butter and other dairy products, Ibweriog 
the producer’s return, which will mean that a further 
increase will be claimed in the price of liquid milk next 
year. Cereal farmers, who are really in no great 
need, have had their cost increases more than recouped. 
So have sheep farmers, but they did have more reusoto tp 
bleat. Pig prt>duction, which successive govemmeats have 
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httn trying to encoun^e over the past few years, is now 
expecting fast It is to be further encouraged by an 
increase in the guaranteed price ; and the new market 
sharing agreement with Denmark allows British producers 
a lather laifcr slice. Although there arc arrangements 
for an autdmaCie decrease in the price if production goes 
above a certain level, all this is going to mean an 
exchequer bill for pigmeat roughly five times as large as 
last year’s. 

Is the Tory party simply paying its debt to the 
farming constituencies ? When the Government promotes 
a bill to derate those factory farmers at present excluded 
from agricultural derating, this suspicion does arise. But 
to do justice to Mr Prior, there is rather more cunning 
in his review than that. For one thing, it is a good idea 
to build up a modest little agricultural boom during 
the run-in to the EEC. For another, this year’s review 
represents what should be a oncc-for-all price to the 
Treasury for stage one of the Tory dear fo^ policy. 

In the far-off days when the Tories costed this in oppo¬ 
sition, their guesstimate of a 6 per cent increase in food 
costs was supposed to pay for the virtual disappearance 
of the £130 million or so a year that price support 
was then costing. This, plus government revenue from 
the import levies, was going to provide money for tax 
cuts. When market prices rose last year, it became 
apparent that the equation was more complex. In the 
b^inning, Mr Prior was able to please both farmers and 
the Treasury ; he gave the farmers a £54 million autumn 
price review, and still presented the Treasury with a bill 
for price support some £46 million below the original 
estimate for 1970-71—a bill which was rather under 
half what the exchequer had had to meet in the 
mid-19503. 

Even after Mr Prior’s autumn handout, the total bill 
for cereals support for 1970-71 is only £23.8 million— 
compared with a bill of £62.5 million for the previous 
year. (Of course price support is nothing like all the story 
of agricultural subsidies ; production grants account for 
about £150 million a year to an industry whose total out¬ 
put is now some £2,400 million.) Mr Prior spent a happy 
autumn, in both the Treasury’s and the farmers’ good 
books. Despite heavy cost increases during the year, no 
farmers have been driving their tractors through West 
Country towns or mobbing cabinet ministers on their 
forays into rural areas this winter. 


But those same high cereal prices now reappear in the 
calculations for this price review as a cost increase for 
feedingstuffs of £46 million a year. The increases made 
this week and last autumn will lift the total exchequer bill 
for price support for 1971-72 to about £69 million above 
its level in 1970-71. Add to that the increase in consumer 
prices this past year for meat and cereals, plus an increase 
of J per cent in the food bill from the coming increase 
in the milk price—and it begins to look as if the Tory 
agricultural policy is one of heads the farmer wins, tails 
everyone else loses (including the previously gloating 
excheqMCt sis well as the always-to-be-^battered housewife). 

At tl|<;^|same time as Mr Prior announced his price 
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review^ he unveiled his first levy arrangements—for meat^ 
cereals and some milk products—to come into effect ixk 
July. These are his review’s great saving grace. None of 
them, with the exception of the minimum import prices 
for the minor milk products, is intended to raise prices 
above the current levels during the coming year, although 
they include arrangements for future rises for lamb and 
cereals. They are therefore a very mild first step along 
the road towards a farming industry that will get its 
return from the market and not from the Government. 
The intended increase in the food bill this year is thus 
to be rather less than the i per cent a year promised by 
Mr Prior last month, unless the levy on imported lamb 
is passed on to the consumer. On top of this there is likely 
to be a further increase in egg prices as the plan for aban¬ 
doning the egg subsidy, produced by tlfe last Labour 
government, is followed through by the Tories. But the 
levies are plainly not going to produce any automatic 
decrease in the cost of agricultural support this year. The 
total exchequer subsidy to agriculture, including produc¬ 
tion grants, is likely to be some £343 million for the 
coming year. On the other hand, the new levies 
were at least acquiesced in by all the countries with which 
Britain has been negotiating—a considerable achieve¬ 
ment—^and the ministry has reached the point at which 
it would be a bit dotty to go on pushing up prices and 
levies willy-nilly, without waiting to see what levels will 
be agreed for the first phase of adjustment to the EEC. 

Still, the Tories’ dream of levy income looks pretty 
insubstantial at the moment. The Government will make 
a new penny a pound on lamb, but it remains to be 
seen whether this will be paid by the British consumer 
or the New Zealand farmer. The new system for cereals 
will look rather more like a real levy than the present 
crazy arrangements—which really amount to a suggestion 
that foreign producers should please charge us higher 
prices in order to save the exchequer from having to 
subsidise British farmers against their competition. Beef, 
too, will be subject to a variable levy. But with present 
high prices these are not going to bear much financial 
fruit. For the minor milk products, the arrangement is 
for a straight minimum import price, so as not to violate 
the feelings of (and our contractual obligations to) the 
Irish and the Danes. But the levies do represent a real 
limit to the exchequer commitment. When the price of 
supporting beef or barley can vary by £20 million to 
£30 million from one year to another just because of a 
slump in market prices, this is well worth having. As the 
egg subsidy is being gradually phased out, the only 
remaining section of the industry that can inflict such 
blows on the Treasury is pig production. 

Perhaps the best thing diat can be said about this year’s 
review is that the taxpayer should be grateful for small 
mercies. He would have been even worse hit this coming 
year without levies. It would be too much to say that 
this is the beginning of the end of ^ricultural subsidies. 
Even though this year is unlikely to see any, repetition 
of 1970’s big rise in cereal prices, sharp increases in other 
farm costs could mean another expensive price review 
next year. But by this summer, Prior may perhaps be 
at the end o( the . beginning of a levy system. 
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The 65 million question 

Now Mrs Gandhi has to show that she knowa how 

to use her overwhelming victory to get India's economy moving 


It is an awesome thing when 65 million people 
are heard speaking with one voice. And it is all the 
more remarkable when this happens in a country where 
the voices normally speak in 14 different languages in 
settings as diverse as the glass and steel towers of Bombay 
aitd the manure-caked huts of half a million villages. 
In fact, Mrs Gandhi got her two-thirds majority in India’s 
lower house with only 44 per cent of the total vote. But 
that is more votes than anyone has ever polled in a free 
election before, even in India. And since, parliamentary 
technicalities apart, the vote was for Mrs Gandhi herself, 
it must be seen as a sweeping personal mandate. 

No politician could ask for more. But Mrs Gandhi 
got it in the form of the collapse of her opponents nearly 
everywhere. This is the big advantage she has over her 
neighbour. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman in Pakistan, who 
also rolled up a huge majority in his eastern part of the 
country but who faces an intractable minority leader in 
the west, Mr Bhutto. The troubles of Pakistan (sec 
page 37), and those of Mrs Bandaranaike’s coalition 
government in Ceylon, should give pause to those 
democrats whose reflex response is to lament Mrs Gandhi’s 
sweep and the eclipse of India’s opposition. There are 
always reasons to fear that great power will be abused. 
Certainly Mrs Gandhi’s recent political record gives no 
grounds for complacency. But for the moment, anyway, 
the scale of her victory should be no cause to mourn. 

The opposition which has fallen under the new 
Congress juggernaut is hardly a loss to Indian democracy. 
There was never any prospect that the four parties which 
joined in a pre-election alliance would be able to perform 
the valuable services of a loyal opposition, much less 
an alternative government. They were too divided 
ideologically to provide a coherent challenge on policy ; 
in greater number, they would only have been better 
equipped to obstruct and delay. The four parties which 
dominate the opposition now—the Marxists, the pro- 
Moscow communists, the Tamil nationalists of the DMK 
and the Hindu nationalists of the Jana Sangh—are even 
less likely to agree on anything at all. Some articulate 
individuals like the Swatantra leader, Mr Minoo Masani, 
will be missed in the new parliament. But maybe other 
persuasive and principled debaters will emerge from the 
165 oppoition members who remain in the 521-man 
house, as well as from among the heterogeneous ranks 
of Mrs Gandhi’s own party. And there arc^ already 
rumours of mergers and reshuffles which might yet 
produce a more viable rival grouping than the current 
fractionalised ragbag. 

With more than two-thirds of the lower house under 
her direct command, Mrs Gandhi will have free rein 
over ordinary legislation. The only pariiamentary opposi¬ 


tion that can still cause her difficulty is in the upper 
house, where her new Congress party holds just over a 
third of the seats. The upper house can stop the ruling 
party from having its way on constitutional amoidments, 
for which a two-thirds majority of voting mcmbiers bf 
both houses is required. So, although Indian'observe 
expect it to tack with the Gandhi wind, it may provide 
one check on the prime minister’s power. 

The other potential source of opposition to Mrs Gandhi 
is in the six states which arc stUl ruled by non<>Grandhi 
coalitions. But here too the bandwagon is already having 
its effect. There have been ministerial resignations in 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar which could well lead to 
the collapse of their shaky governments and their replace¬ 
ment by more stable coalitions led by the new Congress 
party. The real problem-state is still West Bengal. 
West Bengal, predictably enough, will be Mrs Gandhi’s 
first major headache and a test of her decisiveness. She 
faces a Hobson’s choice between unpalatable alternatives: 
allowing the Marxists, as the largest state party, to have 
another opportunity to misgovern the state ; and 
attempting to govern it herself by reimposing president’s 
rule. There is one other outside possibility: that if the 
Marxists cannot pull together enough support for a 
working majority, Mrs Gandhi’s Congress party will 
manage to rope all Bengal’s splinters and strays into a 
coalition. At the moment it looks as if all attempts at 
cabinet-making are bound to fail. As soon as this becomes 
inevitable, then Mrs Gandhi must move swiftly to impose 
president’s rule and to back her decision with armed 
force if necessary. 

The nearly unimpeded power which Mrs Gandhi 
secured this month should help to ensure that the West 
Bengal syndrome will not be repeated elsewhere. Once 
some kind of authority is installed in Calcutta, the prime 
minister will be able to turn to that endless catalogue 
of woes that is India’s. The election won her time: for 
several years, at least, she will be able to devote herself 
to the job of running the country without too inuch 
distraction from her tasks as politician-in-chicf. But time 
is not on her side in another sense. Prices, unemployment 
and the losses of stJ^te industry arc rising every day, and 
so arc the expectations of the millions of Indians who 
voted for Mrs Gandhi as a national saviour. Mrs Gandhi’s 
victory may look like those won by her father in the 
19505. But the mood of India is much changed. People 
are too impatient now to tolerate the lumbering, indecisive, 
compromising style of politics characteristic of Mr 
Nehru’s Congress. They want results, and they have 
given Mrs Gandhi the power to produce them. Above 
all, she has to produce an effective programme of land 
reform and give Indian industry a chance to grow faster. 
The opportunity may never come again. 
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It doesift Jaguar in SO mai^ words 

but in so many others it does. 


Iliere’s confidence for you! 

Nowhere ori the outside of the Jaguar XJ6 does it 
say its a Jaguar, or that its an XJ6. 

Not that it needs to. 

In the very areas where so many cars are 
miich-of-a-muchness the XJ6 is iinmistakeable. 

All six-and-a-half areas. 

There’s the sheer style of the thing for one. (One) 
Distinctly Jaguar-but different. 

A little more classical, lower profile, wider track. 

So although it’s a big car in all the right places, 
it looks surprisingly light on its feet. 

And lean and hungry. 

“The XJ6 retains the strong Jaguar individuality 
but is lower and sleeker than ever before’.’(Autocar) 

And what’s the first thing that strikes you inside 
the car? (Two) 

Even before you sense the general well being; 
even before you realise it’s suddenly gone quiet ; 
even before you’ve sunk into the deep moulded 
seats; you notice that indefinable smell of opulence. 

Leather, seasoned wood and deep carpet. 


You can’t hear it ticking over. 

At 50 mph there’s scarcely a whisper from the 
engine, tyres and wind. • 

At 100 mph no more than a hum and a swish. 
“The hush of an XJ6 manfully trying to restrain 
itself to 70 mph on the motorway is a remarkable 
experience’.’(Sunday Express) 

And if it doesn’t sound like a car doing 70, 
it certainly dot'sn’t feci like a car doing 70. 

Or ride like a car doing 70. 

It’s all so effortless. Power without bluster, 
steering firm but fingertip light, for all the world you 
might be gliding an inch off the road. 

“When it comes to the ride (Five) and 
handling, the XJ6 must arouse jealousy among 
the perfectionists of Mercedes, or even 
Rolls Royce.” ('I'heTimes) 

But you throw the car into a tight corner. Or 
hit the brakes hard, and just feel the authority 
of this car under pressure. Feel the control it gives 
you where much of a muchness cars would lose it. 
“The myth that roadholding (Six) and ride (Five) 


It all adds to a car...“giving its occupants a 
luxuriously pampered feeling of insulation against 
the cut and thrust of the world outside.”(The Times) 
And we haven’t started yet. 

Now the powerful XK engine comes into its 
own. (Three) 

“Probably the most famous engine ever 
produced by I'hc British Motor Industry.’’ (Motor) 

If you’re not careful it will take you over the 
70 limit in very few seconds, and will cruise well past 


are incompatible is soon shattered after a journey on 
badly made twisting roads in theXJ6.” (Motor) 

This is a driver's car. And nothing tells you it’s 
a Jaguar more surely than that. 

Except one last thing. 

Ever since the’thirties, people have been 
asking us ‘Howdojaguardo it ft^r the price?’ 

But for value for money the XJ6 caps them all. 

“If Jaguar were to double the price of the XJ6 
and bill it as the best car in the world,we would 



*4.2 litre, manuil. Recommended retail price includes purchase tax. Seat belts, optional extras and charges relating to delivery, are extra, of course 
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The seven pillars of 
unwisdom 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 


So the Trades Union Congress came 
back to Croydon on Thursday. The 
same delegates marched past the same 
pickets shouting the same slogans into 
the same Fairfield Hall as in mid- 
1969, when the TUC was last in 
special conclave about an industrial 
relations bill. Then it was Mr Wilson 
and Mrs Castle whose legislation was 
under attack ; this week it was, of 
course, Mr Heath’s and Mr Carr’s. 
Different legislation, but the same 
refusal to live in the second half of the 
twentieth century. But this time 
things were rather more ^bitter than 
before. In 1969 the trade union move¬ 
ment was relatively united on what 
should be done to divide the Labour 
government (let the Labour cabinet 
and MPs do it for them). I'hat happy 
circumstance having not been renewed, 
the unions did not know what to do. 

The militants wanted more strikes 
of the sort that closed down most of 
the engineering industry and docks on 
Thursday. It was a totally absurd stand 
for anybody who did not support 
strikes simply because they were some 
sort of attack on the capitalist system. 
But the demand for strikes was not 
really in answer to a call for effective 
action against Mr Carr’s bill. It was 
more an expression of the militants’ 
enraged impotence that they were not 
the political force they had been 
encouraged to believe they were by 
Mr Wilson’s defeat in June, 1969. 

About the only thing Croydon proved 
this year, as it has provM eveiy time 
the unions gather, en ma^V ss that 
the two most powerful unions 'are in 
the grip of the militants, and that Mr 
Vic Feather, Ae general secretary, 
stands head and shoulders above any 
trade union ieader now emconsed or 
in promct Narrowly, he won,the day. 

Mr Feather’s task was to recommend 


to the congress the general council’s 
seven proposals for future action— 
pillars of wisdom, the chairman. Lord 
Cooper, had called them. These were : 

1. That unions should be “ strongly 
advised ” not to accept registration as 
trade unions when the bill becomes 
law. 

2. To seek an “ explicit and uncon¬ 
ditional assurance ” from the parlia¬ 
mentary Labour party that a Labour 
government would repeal the act. 

[]. That unions should ensure that they 
do not enter into legally binding 
collective agreements and refuse to 
co-operate with the commission on 
industrial relations. 

4. That the TUC’s traditional disputes 
procedure should be maintained. 

5. ITiat no trade unionist should serve 
on the new national industrial rela¬ 
tions courts. 

6. Fhat the general council be 
authori.sed to assist any union in 
defending any action taken against it 
under the bill. 

7. That the TUC should maintain 
unity by supporting the other six 
recommendations. 

It was, naturally, pillars i and 7 
which were in bitter dispute. The 
ubiquitous Mr Clive Jenkins had tried 
at the very beginning of the morning 
to change the procedure of the con¬ 
gress so that these two recommenda¬ 
tions could be referred back to the 
general council rather than defeated 
or accepted. Mr Jenkins had got no 
support for his move ; the big boys— 
Mr Jack Jones and Mr Hugh Scanlon 
—were having no truck with sjuch 
wishy-washy ideas. They wanted the 
recommendations thrown out and done 
with. 

So Mr Feather devoted a lot of his 
very considerable powers of persuasion 
with a trade union audience on these 



above Jack 


two clauses. Mr Feather was all for 
non-co-operation with the Government 
over the bill but it all had to be done 
by constitutional means. ** It would be 
wrong for the TUC to encourage 
unions to break the law.” He mentioned 
the talks the TUC was having/with 
the parliamentary Labour peers to 
obtain amendments to Mr Carr’s bill 
when k goes to the Lords. He app^^ 
for unity on all seven rccommendatipps.. 
Did anyone really believe, he* asked, 
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O0nn^: virility 


that the Government would abandon 
the bill because of one-day stoppages 
of work ? Of course not, and “ the 
rejection of any one of the seven will 
weaken, npt strengthen, the total 
impact of dur opposition 

The charge that the TUC is unable 
to deliver has obviously got under Mr 
Feather’s skin. He asked a series of 
rhetorical questions on what the 
Government itself could deliver: jobs 
and price cuts among them. It was 
fair debating material, but Mr Feather 
wisely did not cite any evidence that 
the TUG could deliver anything con¬ 
structive ,to deal voluntarily with 
inflated wage settlements or strikes. 

It was a brave and effective speech. 
But the reality of trade union power 
came when Mr Jack Jones, of the 
transport workers, Mr Danny 
McGaVvey of the boilermakers and Mr 
Hugh Scanlon of the engineers went to 
the rostrum. All three were supporting 
that day’s strike against the bill ; and 
they were all very proud of it. Mr 
Jones Wanted united industrial action 
to be organised by the TUC. His plan 
was for deixionstrations during working 
hours, days of non-co-operation and 
one-day stoppages. Mr McGarvey used 
the strike as the symbol of trade union 
virility. 

Only Mr Scanlon even attempted 
to answer the central arguments against 
their tactics which was put by Mr 
Jack Peel of the dyers and bleachers; 
what would the TUC then do when 
industrial action proved to be ineffec¬ 
tive ? Mr Peel described himself as a 
“ militant moderate,” and since the 
death of Lcs Cannon he is one of the 
ver>' few union leaders who can lay 
claim to that honourable title. “ No 
bill,” he said, “can kill this trade 
union movement) but we can kill 
ourselves;^’ and he accused the unions 
which hM ^organised that day’s strike 


of “ exploiting trade union loyalty.’* 
Mr Peel could well pay dearly for his 
courage when he comes up for re-elec¬ 
tion to tlie general council at the TUC’s 
annual' conference in September. 

Mr Walter Anderson from the local 
government officers’ union gave Mr 
Jones another whiff of reality. It had 
taken his union 40 years to decide to 
affiliate to the TUC, but if the TUC 
now tried to dictate that they should 
not register against his members* wishes 
then they would drive his union and 
many other white collar unions out of 
the TUC. They would not have Jack 
Jones dictating the actions of their 
unions any more than Mr Jones would 
be dictated to by them. 

Mr Scanlon, the last speaker before 
lunch, argued a better case for mili¬ 
tancy than the rest of his ilk. He pointed 
out that if the TUG carried through 
its own recommendation 4 to maintain 
traditional trade union organisation, 
that itself would be an illegal act under 
Mr Carr’s bill. So why not go the 
whole hog and include stiikes and 
mandatory non-registration ? They 
were, to Mr Scanlon, the only answer 
to the bill and he was prepared to 
use the strike weapon if necessary to 
bring about the defeat of the Govern¬ 
ment itself. Mr Scanlon did not say so, 
but most of the big manual unions 
have never really felt that the I'UG 
was strengthened by having the white 
collar unions among them, anyway. 

And so they lined up for the vote. 
I'here were more surprises : Sir Sidney 
Greene of the railwaymen had the 
painful job of telling the congress that 
his executive was in favour of con¬ 
sidering industrial action ; Mr Daly 
had the equally painful task of 
announcing that his miners’ union 
executive was against industrial action. 
But the result went the way it was 
expected to go by just over a million 
votes, and in the end all seven of the 
general council’s recommendations 
were endorsed. Mr Feather had won 
the day. If Mr Jones and Mr Scanlon 
accept the verdict of the vote it may 
even take a little of the tarnish off the 
TUC itself. 

Meanwhile the clarion call for 
Thursday’s one-day strike by Mr 
Scanlon, with slightly ambiguous sup¬ 
port from Mr Jones, led to predictable 
confusion. The docks at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Hull and Immingham shut 
down, and so did the midlands car 
plants—the cost in lost car production 
there was about £6 million. Several 
major employers decided to protect 
reluctant strikers by closing their gates 


to their own workers, among thtxii 
British Leyland at Lohgbridge, and 
Rover, Chrysler UK, Masscy-Ferguson 
and Triumph International at 
Coventry. But Mr Jones’s bus workers 
in London ignored the call, and so did 
the Covent Garden market workers. 

The Girling Brake factory at Cwm¬ 
bran in Monmouthshire, which has an 
unenviable labour relations record, was 
at a standstill, with virtually all its 
3,500 workers on strike. In Scotland 
over 15,000 miners took the day off, 
as did Hawker Siddeley workers. 

Not altogether surprisingly the 
strong-arm methods of the AEF at 
Hucknall, Nottinghamshire, where 54 
Rolls-Royce workers were fined earlier 
in the week for not joining the anti¬ 
industrial Relations Bill strike on 
March ist, had some effect. On this 
occasion a substantial number of Rolls- 
Royce workers at Derby, some of whom 
had been putting in unpaid oveitiinc 
to help the company, and had declined 
to join Mr Scanlon’s last strike on 
March ist, came out. But despite all 
the pressure many members of the 
union still went to work as usual. 

The use of the disciplinary weapon 
against opponents of the strike 
undoubtedly paid off : many thousands 
decided to take the day off rather than 
run the risk of facing drumhead couits 
martial presided over by the militants. 
By such methods Mr Scanlon and Mr 
Jones had the .satisfaction of knowing 
that up to two million trade unionists 
had followed their lead. But the chief 
effect of Thursday’s demonstration was 
probably to .strengthen support for Mr 
Carr’s bill, not only among the general 
public, but among many thou.sands of 
the le.ss militant trade unionists and 
their wives. 



Sidney: painful 
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The following are highlights from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr John Francis Prideaux, QBE 


Report and Accounts 

Profit before tax for the year ended 31 December 1970 
(excluding Ulster Bank except to the extent of dividends 
receivable) amounted to £66.0 million. After tax the profit 
was £37.4 million. The corresponding figures for the 
previous year were £62.0 million and £33.4 million and, for 
the Group as a whole, £63.7 million and £34.3 million. 

These results, to which our subsidiaries have made a 
higher contribution, show a satisfactory improvement and 
we have been pleased to increase our dividend from 1 to 
1 bVi per cent. 

Our results depend to a great extent on deposits and the 
ability to use them in the most profitable way we can. 

Last year continued restrictions on bank lending and closer 
control of the money supply had a restraining effect on the 
growth of both deposits and advances, and inevitably costs, 
particularly staff costs, have risen sharply. 

Subsidiary Companies 

Both Coutts & Co and Isle of Man Bank have enjoyed 
another successful year. 

The business of Ulster Bank branches in the Irish Republic 
was interrupted by the industrial dispute which was 
settled last October. ^However, due to the dispute it has not 
been possible to prepare accounts to 31 December 1970. 
Early in 1970 the bank acquired the whole of the Issued 
Ordinary Share Capital of Lombard Banking Limited. 

As indicated when the offer for Lombard was made, benefits 
will accrue from the merger and rationalisation of the banking 
and instalment credit interests in the UK of the North 
Central and Lombard Groups. 

For the year to 30 September 1970, the North Central 
Finance Group report an all time record pre-tax profit of £5.2 
million compared with £3.7 million in the previous year. 
Following the acquisition of the Lombard Banking Group 
their accounting date was changed from 31 December 
to 30 September. During the nine months to 30 September 
1970, pre-tax profits amounted to £4.0 million as 
compared with £4.3 million for the previous full twelve- 
month period. 

Profits of County Bank for 1970 exceeded most handsomely 
those for 1969. Deposits have grown from £45 million 
at the time of its reorganisation in the Autumn 
of 1969 to over £280 million and, in line with this expansion, 
the issued capital has been increased to £8 million. 

International Banking 

There has been a substantial growth In the profits earned 
by the International Banking Division as a whole and 
particularly from increased activity in finance by way of Euro¬ 
currencies through the medium of Westminster Foreign 
Bank. The Continental branches of Westminster Foreign 
Bank have also increased their profit contributions 
satisfactorily: and new branches of this wholly-owned 
subsidiary have been opened at Nice and Nassau. 

We have welcomed the opportunity, presented through 
discussions with the Chase Manhattan Bank and the Royal 
Bank of Canada, to expand our international banking 
capability by working with them. Arrangements reached a 
final stage with the establishment, announced at the end of 
last October, of three new companies^ Orion Bank Limited: 
Orion Termbank Limited; and Orion Multinational Services 


Limited; Jointly owned by ourselves, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, the Royal Bank of Canada and Westdeutsthe 
Landesbank (^rozentrale. . 

Staff 

The major exercise of examining the whole range of 
conditions of service affecting the staff In the former 
constituent banks and of establishing a common basis of 
employment for the staff of National Westminster Bank, is 
virtually complete. A comprehensive review of the bank's pay 
structure is being undertaken. Our aim is to introduce 
greater incentives by relating levels of pay more closely to 
day-to-day responsibilities and to open the way to additional 
rewards for peiformance and potential. 

The coming year 

The main task of Government in 1971 is clearly to bring 
the current inflation under control and to restore 
confidence in the purchasing power of the domestic currency 
before rising costs threaten our present favourable balance 
of payments position. This control the Government is, so far, 
committed to achieving without higher levels of taxation or a 
formal incomes policy. It must therefore rely heavily upon 
monetary policy with inevitable restraint upon the growth of 
the deposit resources of the clearing banks and continued 
restrictions on their lending to the private sector so that, for 
future profits, we shall look increasingly to expansion in the 
less restricted markets, particularly in the international field. 
The Group is in the strong position of being able to offer a 
full range of financial services and these are being developed 
and marketed through our branch network. Our subsidiary 
finance companies have shown their ability to attract funds 
and to gain considerable ground in the financial markets in 
which they compete on equal terms with other institutions 
so we can confidently expect that they will make an 
increasing contribution to our resources and profits In the 
future. 

We recognise that ultimately our success depends on 
giving our customers the highest possible standard of 
service and on maintaining close working relationships with 
them. The Group is fortunate in having an able and loyal 
staff, who are well equipped to give that service and also to 
develop our interests as widely as possible. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting was to have been held on the 
6 April 1971. It has now been postponed because the postal 
strike has made it Impossible to despatch the Report and 
Accounts and Notice of the Meeting to shareholders. A new 
date for the meeting will be arranged as soon as circumstances 
permit. 

In the meantime, a summary of the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
at 31 December 1970 appears elsewhere In this paper and 
copies of the Report and Accounts are avaHablo to share¬ 
holders atthe following Offices during normal business hours 
Head Office: Secretary's Office, 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 
Eastern Region: 13 South Parade, Nottingham. 

North Region: 55 King Street Manchester. 

South-West Region: Clifton KeiQhts, Triangle West Bristol. 
West Midlands & Wales '^Region: Petra Houser 83 
Colfnore Row, Birmingham. 

The Press have been issued with copies of the Report and Accounts 
for general information. 
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A National 

Westminster 

Bank 

Summary of 

Consolidated Balance Sheet 
at 31 December 1970 


Liabilities 

COOOs 

Ordinary shareholders' funds: 

Issued share capital 

90,988 

Reserves 

250,290 

Less cost of control of Lombard 
Banking Limited 

341,278 

25,635 

Preference share capital 

315,643 

13,727 

Loan capital 

61,265 

Minority interests in subsidiary 
companies 

4,206 

Provisions 

13,492 

Deferred taxation 

7,374 

Current deposit and other accounts 

4,899,259 

Other liabilities 

77,295 


£5,392,261 

Assets 

Coin, bank notes and balances with the 

Bank of England and with State 
banks abroad 

279,496 

Cheques in course of collection on 
other banks 

187,197 

Money at call and short notice 

886,941 

Bills discounted 

332,518 

Special deposits with the Bank of 
England 

107,600 

Investments other than trade 
investments 

306,566 

Customers' and other accounts 

3,107,009 

Trade investments 

39,373 

Investment in subsidiary not 
consolidated 

2,413 

Premises and Equipment 

143,148 

Head Office: 

£5,392,261 

41 IjQ^hburyv London, 

EC2 


THis 4^?|ouncevterj!|. is ttei^Kcr dn ojfcr to d of an offer 

to hny these securities. The offer is nuu^ Ofdy hy the ‘Prospectus. 


1,270,000 Shares 


Levi Strauss £/ Co. 


Common Stock 


Price $47 per Share 


("opies of the /’>ciA/)L’Lfii4 »n«4v l^c ohuinietl in un\ State only 
from .such of the scrruil I hiderivi itets, niLlmlmti the under' 
OA nitiy lawjtilly offer the .securities in micK Stutc 


Lehman Brothers 

Incorporated 


Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Drexel Firestone duPont Glore Forgan 

Incorporated Incorporated 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Incorporated 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Homblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

Incorporated 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 


Salomon Brothers 


Smith, Barney & Co. ^ Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

Incorporated 


Wertheim & Co. 


March 4, 1971. 


White, WeM& Co. 


Paribas Corporation 


Bache & Co. 

Incorporated 
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BRITAIN 


Glasgow elections 

Talk of many 
things 


One of the most remarkable parliamen¬ 
tary filibusters of this century has just 
come to an end. The three-clause 
Education (Scotland) Bill has emerged 
from standing committee after 75 hours 
of debate in 24 separate sittings— 
including an all-night debate lasting 
until nearly 5.30 am, and 56 divisions. 

The Scottish Labour MPs, led by 
the former secretary of state, 
William 'Ross, did not succe^ in 
securing a single amendment to the 
bill during the debate ; but that was 
not their principal objective. The aim 
of Mr Ross and his friends was to delay 
the royal assent to the bill until after 
polling day in the Scottish local elec¬ 
tions on May 4th. They hope that the 
good people of Glasgow will then elect 
a Labour council, and so make it 
impossible for the local Tories to 
reintroduce fee-paying into the five 
schools in the city where this was 
previously the practice. In those circum¬ 
stances, Edinburgh would be the only 
Scottish local authority to take advan¬ 
tage of the bill, for, however sulbstantial 
may be the Labour gains irt this year’s 
elections, Edinburgh will remain 
securely in Tory hands. 

It is not yet possible to know whether 
the Scottish Labour MPs will succeed ; 
first, because they still have to win 
control of Glasgow, and second, because 
the Government may still beat them 
by speeding through the report stage 
and third reading in the Commons, 
and then the bill’s passage in the Lords. 
But with the present pressure on 
Gk>vernment time in both Houses, they 
may pull it off. 

If so, Mr Ross, one of the ablest 
poH'ticians Scotland has produced since 
the war, will have chalked up a notable 
success. He would have exceeded even 
the achievement of Brendan Bracken, 
who, at a time when the Conservative 
opposition after the war was making 
a rather poor fist of things, raised the 
morale of the faithful by a superb, 
savagely-directed delaying operation 
against the Labour government’s Gas 
BUI. The all-night Gas BUI show became 
one of the best side events at West¬ 
minster, drawing capacity crowds 
night after night; but eventually the 
government got its ball, ju^ as Mr 
Gordon Campbell, the present Scottish 
secretary, will get his. 

Even if Labour captures Glasgow in 
May, it will be confronted by some 



difficult problems. The Labour party 
dislikes ^ate fee-paying schools on 
principle, but its major objection is 
that they act as a barrier to the adop¬ 
tion of a fully comprehensive schools 
system in the city. And there are some 
Catholics on the Labour side who will 
grieve greatly when selection at their 
schools is abolished. One of them, Mr 
Reilly, has just crossed the floor at 
Glasgow city chambers and joined the 
Tories ; although it is only fair to add 
that his own local party had already 
decided not to readopt him as a 
candidate in May. 

Nevertheless, for the moment. 
Labour hopes are high. They believe 
that it is possible that all those hours 
of protracted debate—including such 
valuable additions to human knowledge 
as Mr George Lawson’s speech dealing 
with the University of California’s 
chimpanzee which had been taught to 
play noughts and crosses—^will not 
have been in vain. That depends on 
Mr WMltelaw and Jjord Jellicoe, the 
leadens of the Commons and the Lx>rds. 


Teachers _ 

Wobble, wobble 


A day off for a sixth of London’s 
schoolchildren and a union lobby of 
Parliament on Wednesday don’t make 
a strike. The militancy of the teachers 
has been remarkably muted ever since 
the Burnham pay negotiations finally 
collapsed on March 5th. The chairman 
of the Burnham committee ruled in 
favour of arbitration ; both sides are 
then supposed to nominate an arbitra¬ 
tor ; the National Union of Teachers, 
predictably, did not want to do so, but 
its resolve seemed to weaken over 
the following week. Nor i^ it receiving 
much support from the minority unions 
on the teachers’ panel. The NUT is to 
discuss strike action, but probably not 


until its annual conf6i«nce.neat nidath 
(it is pretty broke after ; last yfear^s 
strikes). So far, it has confined itiw to 
such painless ges^res a^ Jivithdralving 
its usual invitation to Sir Wfiliam 
Alexander, leader of the empldyeri^’ 
panel, to address the conference^ And 
on Wednesday the Scottish teachers 
accepted a pay offer of 8^ per ?centi^ a 
figure below the Burnham employers^ 
offer to those south of the border 
(although the Scottish teach^ tfid get 
a whacking 15 per cent for their salary 
restructuring last year). 

Meanwhile, the latest volume of 
statistics on teachers prepared by the 
Department of Education is ^another 
lesson in just how necessary a new 
career structure, towards which the 
rejected pay offer is at least a start, is 
needed. The wastage rate among men 
graduate teachers is appallingly high ; 
very nearly as high as among wpmen, 
whose rate one would expect to be 
high because they leave to have child¬ 
ren ; much higher than for non- 
graduates, who have less choice of an 
alternative career. And the proportion 
of graduate teachers among those in 
maintained schools is only 20 per cent. 
(In independent schools ^e proportion 
is well over half.) Nor has it been 
increasing. The NUT, by sheer weight 
of numl^rs, dominates the teachers’ 
panel, so the Department of Education 
has to convince it that there is a good 
deal in its structure for the ordinary 
non-graduate teachers as well. But a 
one-day strike by inner, London 
teachers, often the most militant^ docs 
not mean that it has altogether failed— 
at any rate, not yet. 


Smokint 


Sir Keith Nabbed 


It is too bad of Sir Gerald Nabarro 
to decline to withdraw his private 
member’s bill banning all cigarette 
advertising along with other anti¬ 
smoking measures. For Sir Keith 
Joseph, after some months of—one 
suspects—hard bargaining with the 
tobacco manufacturers, has persuaded 
them to enter a volunUry agpreement 
to display a health warning on cigarette 
packets. He hoj>es that this warning 
will appear in June. But if there is 
a prospect of legislation, obliging the 
manufacturers to use stronger words 
in the warning, they will be reluctant 
to put into effect, an the meantime, the 
agreement reached with Sir Keith. 
Incidentally, he has not tried, as Mr 
Kenneth Robinson, one of his prede¬ 
cessors, tried, to get the industry to 
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agree to a voluntary ban on gift 

coupons. 

Nevertheless, Sir Keith claims that, 
all in all, the measures the Govern¬ 
ment intends to take to reduce cigarette 
smoking go farther than those taken 
in any other country. But is this claim 
justified ? Take the notice on the 
cigarettfe packet : “ Warning by H.M. 
Government. Smoking can damage 
your health.” It will l)e clearly printed 
in capitals and as prominent as may 
be. In addition, advertisements will 
carry a statement drawing attention to 
the notice on the packets. But the 
wordfing is only as strong—or as weak 
—^as the original warning required on 
American packets. Since last November 
that warning has been superseded by 
the more positive statement “ The 
surgeon-general has detennined that 
cigarette smoking is dangerous to your 
health,” and last month the Federal 
Trade Commission recommended a 
stiffer warning still, which would list 
the diseases that smokers might die 
from. 

As for Sir Keith’s other measures, 
they are potential rather than actual. A 
standing scientific liaison committee, 
with some members appointed by the 
secretary of state and some by the 
tobacco industry, will be set up to 
assess the search for safer cigarettes and 
to help publicise, if practicable, the 
comparative tar and nicotine content 
of different brands. An inter-depart¬ 
mental study will consider all the 
implications, including the fiscal ones, 
of the report of the Royal College 
of Physicians published in January. 
Money is to be given to the Health 
Education Council for an intensive 
anti-smoking television campaign. Local 
autliorities, hospitals and the enter¬ 
tainment and transport industries are 
being asked to discourage smoking. 

But the most effective step would 
be to discourage the young from start¬ 
ing to smoke. All tliat Sir Keith could 
say here is that he and the Secretary 
of State for Education ” are consider¬ 
ing how to tackle this very difficult 
question.” Since health educators 
have been trying to tackle it for years. 
Sir Keith’s announcement takes us no 
farther. Perhaps the schools campaign 
should concentrate less on the dangers 
of smoking and more on taking the 
romance and sense of grownupness out 
of it. If schoolchildren could be 
brought to identify .the smoker, not with 
the glamorous young men and women 
of the advertisements, but with the 
balding and obese middle-aged, they 
might be. less likely to take up the 
habit»iaa^i 


Voluntcay Senice Overseas 

Enthusiasm is not 
enough _ 

The days of the talented amateur are 
plainly gone—at least, so far as devel¬ 
oping countries are concerned. In the 
early ig6os an increasing number of 
Bridsh school-leavers spent the follow¬ 
ing year working abroad under the 
Voluntary Service Overseas scheme. 
They helped build schools, taught in 
them, worked in hospitals and generally 
lent a hand and were welcomed by 
their host country. But, as VSO’s 
director, Mr Douglas Whiting, admits 
in its latest annual report, they are 
not nearly so welcome and by next 
year only about 115 of its 1,700-odd 
volunteers will be school-leavers. 

For some time sceptics have ques¬ 
tioned who gains most, the untrained 
volunteer or the developing country. 
VSO gives about £500, 75 per cent of 
which is footed by the taxpayer, to 
send a volunteer out. Once he or she 
arrives the host country pays board 
and pocket money. Assuming it takes 
a fair time to settle in and learn a job, 
and some time to pack up, a volunteer 
might give 7-8 months’ really useful 
service on which, say, £1,200 has been 
expended. 

VSO is well aware that the greatest 
need now is for graduates with specific 
skills who can give two years’ work. 
Such people are less easy to come by. 
Although it turned away two-thirds of 
last years applicants, it was able to 
dig out only, two trained foresters to 
meet the 26 requests it received for 
them. There are always too few doctors, 
nurses and occupational therapists. 
'I'here is also a need for experienced 
agricultural and civil engineers and men 
from building trades. But teaching still 
accounts for two out of three of the 
volunteers and will continue to do so. 

Developing countries can afford to 
be more choosy now. When VSO was 
started in 1958 by Mr Alex Dixon it 
was, with the exception of some small 
mission groups, the only volunteer 
youth force abroad. I’hen followed the 
Americans’ infinitely larger Peace 
Corps, glamorised with full Kennedy 
blessing, and by now Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada, Japan and nearly 
all European countries send out volun¬ 
teers. 

Mr Whiting feels that the first ten 
years were in many ways easy for VSO 
and ” the next decade promises to be 
a much more testing time.” But VSO’s 


problems, so far, pale besides those of 
the Peace Corps. Unlike the Peace 
Corps, which left-wing countries have 
frequently dubbed a front for the CIA, 
VSO has managed to app)ear largely 
unpolitical. 


Boxing 


Out, but not down 



Cooper (right) and victor 


Boxers come and boxers go, and not 
even Henry Cooper could last for ever. 
On Tuesday Cooper lost his European, 
British and Commonwealth heavy¬ 
weight titles, and promptly .announced 
his retirement. 

Henry Cooper’s fight against Joe 
Bugner was this little old country’s 
answer to the Ali-Frazicr match. Of 
course the comparison is unreal. I'here 
is only one heavyweight title that 
matters and that is the world title. 
The money at stake in London would 
hardly have paid for the Americans’ 
press-cuttings : around £50,000 for 
Cooper and £25,000 for Bugner. But, 
with one break, Cooper held the Bri¬ 
tish and Commonwealth titles for more 
than 12 years. In his time, he had taken 
on some of the top-ranking Americans, 
including Cassius Clay, whom he sent 
to the floor with his mighty left hook. 

The fight itself was good, hard and 
clean. It was Bugner’s fortune, unlike 
that of a succession of other “ golden 
boys ” who came before him, to meet 
Henry Cooper when his age was at 
last beginning to show. Even so, it was 
a very close thing : the referee reckoned 
the victory was Bugner’s by 73^ points 
to 73Most of the crowd thought the 
referee was wrong ; so did many 
boxing journalists, and so did Henry 
Cooper. But the firjt thing Cooper did 
was to congratulate the new champion, 
who is just 21, a man born in Hungary 
but brought to Britain when a small 
boy as a refugee. Cooper surrendered 
his titles in the same generous manner 
as he had carried them. 
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12 days of 
general trade fair: 

14 >25 April 

269 days of specialized 
trade shows 

i-lere are some of the figures for 
the last annual exhibition cycle, 
May 1969 to April 1970:43 special¬ 
ized trade shows as welt as the 
general trade fair □ 26,098 exhibi¬ 
tors □ 1.64 million sq. yds. of 
display sites and premises □ 90 
countries sending exhibitors n 75 
countries officially participating □ 
over 4 million visitors from 138 
countries of all continents. 

Plan a visit to Milan Fair. And an¬ 
other to the trade show that spe¬ 
cializes in your line of business. 

The Advance Catalogue, listing 
80% of all exhibits shown at the 
big April trade fair, is available 





every year as from February 1st. 
Its detailed index of commercial 
items is in English, French, Ger 
man. Italian and Spanish. 

Visitors’ Cards and information 
may be obtained from: Segreteria 
Generate della Fiera di Milano, 
Largo Domodossola 1, 20145 Mila¬ 
no (Italy) or from the Milan Fair 
Representative: Dr. Vittorio Schiaz- 
zano, 31 Old Burlington Street, 
London W.1 SOI-734 2411. 



FACT: 


We are Japan's largest bank in terms of profits ($33 million 
after taxes) and total deposits ($7.4 billion). 


FACT: 


When Japanese industry goes international in its financing, 

It turns to us more often than to any other bank 

CONCLUSION: 

When your business turns to Japan, the same approach 
certainly deserves some consideration. 

You find us in London, Dusseldorf, New York, Hong Kong, Karachi, Sydney, and our affiliates 
in California (eleven offices) and Brazil (three branches). And at 180 locations in Japan 

Business Building Bank 

40^ The Sumitomo Bank Ltd. 

Tokyo, and Osaka, Japan 

London Branch: 5 Moorgate. London E C 2 (Tel. 600 0211) 

DBiao4dorf Raprosantative Office: 4000 Dusseldorf, Komgsallee 30 (Kd-Cenire). F R Germany (Tel ■ 327844) 
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When you’re flying comparatively 
short hauls to Europe, ground speed 
is more important than 
air speed. 

Whether the aircraft 
flies at 250 miles or 
^450 miles per hour, 
jsn’t going to make 
^much differencfe 
to the speed 
with which 
^ur cargo reaches 
its destination, if the 
cargo is going to be held up for hours 
or even days on the ground. 

(In fact, a BE A 
Merchantman flies 
at over 400 miles an 
hour. With 20 tons 
of cargo.) 

So at BEA 
Cargocentre, we’re 
concentrating on 
ground speed 
and reliability in 

halloing. With automatic conveyors, 





electronic eyes that route and read 
cargo labels, and fully- 
mechanised loading 
piers, for speed. 

And with human 
controls at key points for 
reliability. 

Cargo for transhipment 
now travels only 1,000 yards | 
from BEA to any other 
international carrier in 
London Airport. 

Or just next door to 
BOAC. Compared with a distance of 
5i miles before BEA set up its 
strategically located Cargocentre 
Europe. 

It’s good to know that BEA flies to 
89 destinations in Europe, more than 
any other European carrier. And that 
BEA book every consignment, 
no matter how large or sms^l. 

But in the last resort, 
speedy cargo-carrying 
is a down-to-earth 
business. 

Puts you first in Europs 
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THEWORLD 


International Riporfi 




The time draws nigh 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BRUSSELS 


“ The only issue now is, do we succeed 
or not ? ” This was how, in Brussels 
on Tuesday, Britain’s chief negotiator, 
Mr Geoffrey Rippon, rightly described 
the coming phase in the talks to get 
Britain into the common market. The 
first moment of decision has been 
brought forward a little by Britain’s 
suggestion, readily accepted by the Six, 
that a three-day bargaining session on 
the major issues take place on May loth 
to May 12th A further day can be 
made available in May if agreement 
looks just around the corner. 

If, as seems just as likely, the two 
sides are still far apart in May, Mr 
Rippon may ask for a deadline to be 
set on the talks. But he stopped short 
of demanding a deadline this time and 
his opposite number, M. Maurice 
Schumann, the French foreign minister 
who is the current chairman of the 
Six, indicated that he would not have 
granted one anyway. For all that, the 
May meeting already suggests itself as 
a community marathon, with tl}e extra 
ingredient that on the morning of the 
third day the French will adjourn to 
Paris for a cabinet meeting. Mr Rippon 


himself still sounds briskly confident 
about the new procedure. “ I cannot 
believe that we could spend three days 
in May just looking at and admiring 
each other.** It showed the political 
wiill of the Six, he .said, that they had 
agreed to set the time aside. “ Reason¬ 
able men, given enough coffee and 
cognac, can reach agreement.” 

Behind this apparent agreement— 
thait a hearty Brussels deadlock will 
solve all—lie radically different ideas on 
how the weeks until May loth should 
be spent. President Pompidou’s govern¬ 
ment is playing a diplomatic game 
whose aim is to resolve the talks not 
in Brussels but in Paris, either by way 
of a visit there by Mr Heath or by a 
new, better-handled version of the 
“ Soames affair.” The stern line which 
France increasingly adopts on all the 
major issues in the negotiations is only 
partly due to a natural desire to stack 
as many bargaining cards in its hand 
as possible. And it is only partly 
explained by the fact that on the final 
gruesome night, concessions on one 
issue will traded for gains on 
anothen 


The tough French aittitude—notably 
in the case of Conunonwealth sugaiv^ 
goes well beyond the need ^to protect 
the interest of French farmers^bHie 
real wish behind France’s tactics is tO 
bid the talks up into a discussion ot 
what they truly concern, the nature and 
future course of a united Europe. Th& 
means, in the eyes of French diplomats^ 
that the entire ragbag of gaidlist con¬ 
cerns should be discussed between 
France and Britain before deals can be 
struck on the less glamorous commercial 
issues at stake in Brussels. 

Such a diadogue would cover the 
balance of power within an enlarged 
EEC ; its relations with Russia and 
America ; its economic place in the 
world ; Britain’s nuclear arrangements 
with the United States ; the future of 
Concorde; the old gaullist concern 
with the future of sterling and the 
ability of Britain’s economy to support 
the costs of entry. The possible difficul¬ 
ties over such matters would be offset 
against the real political and economic 
advantages to France of having 
Britain in, and the grim political out¬ 
look for the existing six members if 
Britain cannot join them. 

The precedent for such a grand 
curtain-raiser to agreement can be 
found in Herr Willy Brandt’s visit to 
Paris in January. This was a routine 
visit under the Franco-German treaty ; 
but it led, by way of a major discus 
sion of Berlin, Ostpolitik and the 
political shape of the EEC, to the 
decisive break in the deadlock between 
France and Gennany over the EEC’s 
plans for monetary union. 

Britain has avoided this sort of grand 
discussion all along, not because it feds 
unable to cope with it, but because 
anything which complicates or delays 
the talks in Brussels would make the 
whole subject even more explosive at 
home. Britain hopes to play the coming 
weeks straight down the middle. It is 
talking increasingly of ways to diversify 
the community’s budget, now deyo^ 
heavily to farming. Its chief negotiating 
card must be to reach agreement with 
the Sdx over an agricultural transition 
period which includes a firm arrange¬ 
ment to give preference to community 
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farm exports. The hope then is that 
France will have a large enough vested 
interest—in the form of a new outlet 
for its farm exports—^to reach agree¬ 
ment with Britinn on the other issues. 
But Britain has also started its home¬ 
work in preparation for the final 
showdown ; this now includes discus¬ 
sion of ways of helping out Britain’s 
balance of payments if the costs of 
entry prove too heavy to bear. 

The only worry in this strange 
manoeuvring is that it might lead to 
an unseemly tug of war to get Mr 
Heath to Pans as demandeur. To 
go cap in hand would be bad for Mr 
Heath in Parliament and not specially 
good for M. Pompidou, who wiishes to 
be seen as the builder of Europe rather 
than the harsh and destructive arbiter 
his predecessor was. Yet Bntain 
has at all costs to avoid giving the 
impression—which finally ruined its 
chances in 1962—of siding with the five 
to isolate France. This will be one of 
Mr Heath’s preoccupations when he 
visits Herr Brandt in Bonn in a week’s 
time. Their discussions could also set 
the scene for a meeting between M. 
Pompidou and Mr Heath before the 
final meeting in Brussels. 


Norway 


By the left, quick 
march on Brussels 


Labour is back in office in Norway 
after a* five-year interval, and the new 
government led by Mr Trygve Bratteli 
can be expected to take a more firmly 
positive attitude to the common market 
than Mr Per Borten’s right-wing 
coalition did. On the other hand, now 
that Mr Bortcn and his Centre party 
are in opposition, they are likely to 
come out into the open as opponents of 
Norwegian entry into the European 
community. It was then prevarication 
on this issue, despite the fact that Mr 
Borten was the head of the govern¬ 
ment that had applied for entry, that 
made it impossible for the four-party 
coalition farmed in late 1965 to hold 
together any longer. 

Mr Bratteli’s government is a minor¬ 
ity one, with only 74 of the Storting’s 
150 seats, but this i'S nothing new in 
Norwegian experience. The last Labour 
government held office from 1961 to 
1965 with 74 seats. And the electoral 
trend was then visibly against it, 
whereas current opimon polls indicate 
that more than half of the voters now 
support Labour. Mr Bratteli cannot 
fully exploit this situation, because there 



Bratteli’s minority fills the gap 


can be no parliiamentary elections, not 
even by-elections, until 1973 : the Stort¬ 
ing must always complete its four-year 
term without a dissolution. But 
Lalx)ur’s position is likely to be 
strengthened, at least psychologically, 
by gains in the municipal elections that 
are due in September. 

Mr Bratteli has chosen a foreign 
minister, Mr Andreas Cappelcn, and a 
trade minister, Mr Per Kleppe, who 
share his own pro-market views. Like 
his predecessor, he has promised that 
a referendum will be held on the 
common market question before a final 
decision is taken ; but this referendum 
will be consultative, not binding. In 
mustering the three-quarters majority 
in the Storting that would be needed 
for Norway to adhere to the Treaty 
of Rome, Mr Bratteli can count on 
the supfxirt of the 29 Conservative 
members and could scrape through 
even if a dozen of the Christian People’s 
and Liberal members joined the 20- 
strong Centre party in voting against 
him. Whether the anti-niarketeers 
could muster a blocking quarter would 
largely depend on the political influence 
of Norway’s fishermen and hill farmers, 
whose loud alarm may reverberate in 
many a valley. 

But newly industrialised Norway 
now needs the Swedish lUarket for its 
exports as. much as the British one. 
i^or Norway, as for Denmark, the 
lappiest prospect would be that of 
oimng the community alongside both 
Britain and Sweden. Until this week, 
Sweden had neither applied for full 
membership nor formally rejected it. 
But on Thursday (see p^e 71), Swedish 
unhappiness abouit ene ptHapect of 
evei^tual political f unjbn mo\^ die 
prime miivbter, Mr' Palme, to rule it 
out. 


The Vatican 

-■-■ill „ *.. H Ui . li 

The spirit moves 
in sundry places 

Vatican diplomacy is in top gear. Its 
principal, Pope Paul, is apparently 
planning more foreign trips to follow 
last November’s to Asia and Australia. 
He might in the near future turn up 
in Paris, London, Warsaw or even 
Moscow. But before venturing abroad, 
he is indulging dn some behind-the- 
scenes diplomatic activity. Last month 
the Vietcong’s foreign minister, 
Madame Binh, was said to have slipped 
into the Vatican for secret talks with 
high officials. And last weekend she 
was followed by Mr Nixon’s personal 
envoy, Mr Cabot Lodge. 

The Pope is making sure that his 
view on world issues is widely heard ; 
Vatican television broadcasts—which 
are to be beamed all over the globe 
by satellite—will help. He is particu¬ 
larly keen to make an impact on the 
devoloping world, notably Asiia. This 
week’s Roman Catholic conference in 
Hongkong, which has just launched an 
unprecedented Asian welfare pro¬ 
gramme, should be seen in‘this light. 

But the priority goes to relations 
with the communist countries. The 
Pope IS not doing too well in China, 
which remains aloof to his diplomatic 
overtures, but elsewhere the prospect 
is more hopeful. Last inoiDth he sent 
his special envoy, Archbishop Casaroli, 
to Moscow. The archbishop did not 
wring out of the Russians any conces¬ 
sions for the country’s 3^ million 
Catholics in Lithuania, Byelorussia and 
the Ukraine, who are allowed few 
churches and no bishops. But he had 
a cordial reception and returned con¬ 
vinced that the Russians want a dia¬ 
logue with the Vatican. 

Of course the Russians have every 
reason to be piolite to the Pope’s envoy. 
To them, Pope Paul’s leftish inter¬ 
national policies are definitely an lim- 

i )ravement on, for example, the crusad- 
ng anti-communism of Pius XII. But 
bc^ stand to benefit. The Vatican 
heads Moscow’s blessing for its policy 
of rappiochemenit with closeiy ^ta- 
controlled Russian Orthodox church. 
And,' above all, the Kremlin’s good 
will is needed for the Vatican's 
present polky of trying to secure 
in4>rovemervts for tne Roman Catholics 
in Riistian-dominated eastern Europe. 

„X 7 iitil recently Aat policy, Wmch 
Aif^hishra Casai^i has been patiently 
lor some yeaons, hats met with 
little sfuocess, except in independent 
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The Pope steps out 

Jugoslavia. Since Mr Gomulka*s fall, 
the prospects are brighter in Poland, 
wthose new leaders need the sup- 
p)ort of the Catholic church to bolster 
their own position ; they may there¬ 
fore be ready for a settlement similar 
to that which Archbishop Casaroli 
negotiated with the Jugoslav govern¬ 
ment in 1966. The Vatican is also 
reopening the negotiations with Czecho¬ 
slovakia which were broken-, off after 
Mr Dubcek’s fall in April, 1969. 

Negotiating new agreements with the 
communist states may, paradoxically, 
prove more straightforward than 
renegotiating old concordats with 
Catholic countries like Spain and Italy. 
Archbishop Casaroli and the Spanish 
ambassador to the Holy See started 
talks about the revision of the 1953 
concordat back in July, 1969. Six 
months ago they initialled a working 
report, which was sent to the Spanish 
episcopal conference to be counter¬ 
signed. At a plenary meeting last 
month the Spanish bishops, by a vote 
of 60 to 10, threw it out. 

In the view of the more liberal 
bishops^ who were in a majonity at that 
meeting, the new draft did not go far 
enough in modifying the old concordat, 
which gives the church special privi¬ 
leges in Spain in return for General 
Franco’s right to nominate candidates 
for vacant bishoprics. The new draft 
recommended that the Spanish head 
of state should no longer nominate 
candidates to be made bishops, but 
that he should be consulted by the 
Vatican on all important clerical 
appointments. This has been inte^re- 
ted as a right of veto and it is claimed 
that, far from loosening the ties between 
state and church in Spain, it would in 


fact tighten them. The Spanish cabinet 
too is believed to favour an almost com¬ 
plete separation of church and state— 
if the church would give up the subsidy 
at present being paid by the state and 
estimated some years ago to amount to 
£9 million a year. 

The Vatican is in a quandary. It 
sympathises with the demand of the 
more liberal bishops for independence 
from the state, but it is also concerned 
about the future financing of the 
Spanish church. So it may opt for a 
revi-sed concordat rather tliian none at 
all. 

In Italy, the talks about the revision 
of the 1929 concordat have become 
entangled in the controversy over the 
new divorce law. Some Catholic extre¬ 
mists have been actively campaigning 
for a referendum to repeal the new 
divorce law. I'his has stung the anti- 
clcricals into a parallel action to have 
the concordiait revoked, instead of 
merely revised as the government 
wants. It is the threat of this anti-con¬ 
cordat adtion that may persuade the 
Pope to refuse tlie green light for the 
referendum movemenit. But the issue is 
far from dead. Next week’s parKamen- 
tary debate on the subject may 
reawaken public controversy. 

Greece _ 

Nobody will do it 
for us _ , ■ 

FROM OUR ATHENS CORRESPONO^T 

The stagnant waters of the Greek 
political pond, were rhomenlRrily 
stirred by the report of the tiw inviesti- 
gators sent by the American Senate’s 


/is 

Foreign ReladokM .Committocf, biH no^ 
for kmg. Calm has ret4med> 
there are still some ripples whidh^revoel 
the hopeful throb, of life below the 
seemin^y pbeSd surface, 

Mr Lowenstein and Mr Moose, in 
thrir public report, did not’ say* any>- 
thing the Greeks do not know already. 
They too dbubt the fame’s intentions 
and its respect for its own laws^^iukl. 
they know it enjoys American support; 
But it is the investigators’ secret report 
which could ultimately influence the 
members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. Although the Greek regime 
does not appear anxious about it, the 
American embassy in Athens obviously 
is. The Lowenstein-Moose exercise has 
thus raised the morale of the regime’s 
opponents. They had feared that world, 
and particularly American, concern 
over the fa'Ce of Greek democracy had 
faded. 

This decline of foreign interest had 
already persuaded many Greeks that 
they had to rely on themselves* The 
most noticeable result has been a new 
attempt to unify all anti-regime forces. 
Foreign representatives of four militant 
groups—the right-wing Free Greeks 
the centrist Democratic Defcn(ie, the 
moderate Defenders of Liberty and the 
left-wing Paitriotic Front—have set up a 
National Resistance Council. (Mr 
Andreas Papandreou’s Panhellenic 
Liberation Movement did not join.) 
The council’s first action was to send 
warning notices to some 2,000 Greeks 
who are collaborating with the regime. 

It is still unclear whether the domestic 
branches of these four groups approve 
of the council and are co-dperating 
with it. Responsibility for recent 
explosions in Athens has been claimed 
by groups which are not represented 
on the council. 

Of greater importance arc the 
rent efforts to unify the former pp^- 
cal parties which oppose the 
rule. Unification would mean harden^ 
ing and broadening the tacit 
of 1969 between the 
National Radical UnioQ./ji^ 
liberal Centre Union. 
amalgamation, which 
the communists and the fasci^, 
have the unqualified support mcMt 
of the home-based resistance grdujps 
and the independent intellectiim./It 
would also have the practical effect 
6 f providing an alternative td^< 
present regime—other ^tlian ebaos/^'^ | 

But the very solidary of the zegiim 
and thie gradu|tl disilmsiontnent 
the Unk^ States has 
fpster another attitude/. It 
outlined in the Athens daily" Aerbpous 
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last Sunday. After deploring those who 
relied on America to restore democracy 
in Greece, the leader expressed confi- 
clehce that Mr Papadopoulos would 
fulfil his pledges to do this himself and 
to thwart any attempt to perpetuate 
the dictatorship. But it added : “ The 
wisest thing to do is to get on with 
our jobs, forget political likes and 
dislikes, and try to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the 
present regime, which is not bound by 
parliamentary complications. In this 
way we shall contribute to the rapid 
progress towards democracy which 
everyone, above all the present govern¬ 
ment, desires.'’ 

This shows that there is a new trend 
in Greek thinking. Some Greeks now 
say that instead of conditional co¬ 
operation between ex-politicians and 
the present regime—^ course which the 
regime rejects—the Greek rulers should 
be given positive help to get on with 
their jol)s and clear out. 

Turkey _ 

In the shadow 
of bayonets _ 

Turkey has this week been within an 
ace of military rule. On March 12th 
the chief of the general staflf, General 
Memduh Taginac, and the comman¬ 
ders of the three armed services issued 
an u'lfci'inatum to the Turkish govern¬ 
ment and parliament. They said 
that unless a strong government was 
formed immediately to halt anarchy 
and institute reforms they would take 
over the running of the country. The 
prime minister, Mr Demircl, announced 
the resignation of his government ; and 
President Sunay sent for all political 


leaders and told them to submit thdr 
suggestions for complying with the 
demands of the generals. On Thursday 
it looked as though anall-'party govern¬ 
ment would be formed which would 
attempt to put itself above politics, 

This came after two dayi of up¬ 
heavals Within the army which resulted 
in the enforced retirement of a dozen 
senior officers, and possibly several 
hundred junior ones. It is thought that 
these were the men who—though 
their political motivations remain ob¬ 
scure--had lost all patience With politi¬ 
cians and the parliamentary system. 
They had therefore exerted pressure on 
the generals to take over. 

However, the generals are not 
anxious to assume power themselves. 
If they do so now, it will be very much 
as a last resort, for it looks as though 
the pressure on them from their col¬ 
leagues and junior officers has now 
diminished. 

I'he Ixall is therefore Ixack in the 
court of the pOlitidans. Their task will 
be made easier by Mr Demirel’s 
reported statement on Wednesday that 
his Justice party would not olxstruct any 
attempt to form a democratic govern¬ 
ment, “ whether wc are j>art of it or 
not.” It is therefore likely that President 
Sunay will call upon a non-partisan 
figure to fonn the next adminiistrartliori. 
But whether he will be strong enough 
to carry out the reforms that the army 
feels necessary is an open question. It is 
equally doubtful whether a general elec¬ 
tion would produce a government with 
stronger parliamentary support than 
that given to Mr Demirel. It is there¬ 
fore cloar that I’urkey s next govern¬ 
ment will be composed of dutiful civi¬ 
lians working under the shadow of the 
army’s l>ayonets. 


Israel ^ Kl/'"'. • : 

The strirtegists v. 
the naiionalists 

FROM OUR ISRA£L CORRESPONDENT 

As a seasoned hand at political games, 
Mrs Golda Meir knew what she was 
about when she talked to Mr Louis 
Keren of The Times on March 12th, 
There was never any danger of her 
government being brought down by 
the' subsequent domestic furore. In- 
steadj as Mrs Meir must have calcu¬ 
lated, she emerged from# the fuss in a 
stronger position than before. 

Her interview in The Times, 
published on March 13th, coincided 
with mounting American pressure for 
greater Israeli flexibility in the Jarring 
talks. At home the political situation 
was dormant, but the opposition, led 
by the Gahal party, could be counted 
on to erupt the moment it scented any 
flexibility on the frontier issue. By her 
move, Mrs Meir has chalked up gains 
on both fronts. Diplomatiraily, the 
storm in the Knesset on Tuesday 
enables the government to demonstrate 
to Washington that it is not only the 
Egyptian regime which has domestic 
difficulties to contend with—and that 
the only feasible alternative govern¬ 
ment in Israel is one composed of 
nationalists dead-set on winning and 
retaining the “ promised land.” 
Politically, she has underlined the 
minority status of the anti-withdrawal 
group by defeating no-confidence 
motions by a comfortable margin. 

Israel’s politicians can be divided 
roughly into strategists and nationalists. 
The former, who include the prime 
minister and all her cabinet, are con¬ 
cerned primarily with the strategic 
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importance of the land occupied in the 
1967 war ; this point of view enjoys 
broad popular support in a security- 
ob.sessed country. 1 he nationalists are 
the ones who are not prepared to give 
up an inch of territory, and, in particu¬ 
lar, not an inch of the West Bank— 
Judea and Samaria of the promised 
land. 

The nationalists arc led by the 
Herut faction of Gahal (which cannot 
always count on its milder Liberal 
allies) and have supporters in the 
National Rcligioufc party (NRP) and 
two splinter groups. The NRP members 
of the cabinet are constantly on the 
defensive against the nationalists in their 
own party. In addition, there are vari¬ 
ous piilitary experts and former generals, 
who do not always go along with the 
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strate^ts. Mio a. VbdQ 

minority, witto^jp^rl^n^^ reprw- 
entation, for peace at any 

price. On .Tu«ida^*l^ grinip staged 
pocke'^Esiz^d deme^jsitFations, countered 
by equally * noisy demonstrations by the 
nationalists. 

In, the K^sset on Tuesday Mrs 
Meir made her own dominant tuition 
clear. After denying that^he had drawn 
a map for The Times, she elaborated 
on the map die did. not draw. She 
repeated that the border with Jordan 
was open to negotiation, and that Gaza 
would not be returned to Egypt. It 
seems that nobody really wants Gaza, 
but nobody wants anyone else to have 
it either. She declar^ that Sharm el 
Sheikh must remain in Israeli hands, 
with a territorial link to Israel which 
would also be open to negotiation. And 
she said that Sinai west of this link 
should be demilitarised and policed by 
a mixed force in which Israeli troops 
would be obligatory and Egyptian 
troops possible. 

Mrs Meir firmly, and correctly, 
denied any resemblance between her 
map or non-map and the outline plans 
for peace put forward by Mr William 
Rogers, the American Secretary of 
State, at the end of 1969. As she said, 
Israel objects strenuously to the 
American plan, which Called for com¬ 
plete withdrawal from Sinai and 
a “ substantial ” one from Jordan. In 
fact, Mr Rogers’s ideas for an Egyptian- 
Israeli settlement, which he reiterated 
on Tuesday evening, emphasising the 
importance of international guarantees 
and American participation in UN 
peacekeeping forces, succeed like 
nothing else in producing almost total 
unanimity, and hostility, throughout 
the state of Israel. 

Israelis have convinced themselves 
that Washington is operating on two 
levels, since the tone of the messages 
coming from the White House, backed 
by the flow of arms, is different from 
that of the State Department. They 
would dismiss Mr Rogers’s -thoughts 
about big-power peacekeeping as pipe- 
dreams were it not for the support they 
have gained in the west and at the 
United Nations, and the encourage¬ 
ment they give the Arabs. As it is, the 
government’s hostile reaction to peace¬ 
keeping proposals, as a substitute for 
“ secure ” borders, is shared by most 
Israelis. Three poU^crs, consulted by 
the radio on Tuesday night on the 
extent of the government’s popular 
support, all agr^ that there had been 
little change since the last election. The 
main difference is a more pronounced 
desire for peace. 


Better words than 
action 


There was still hope in Dacca on 
Thursday that the talks between 
President Yahya and Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman, the leader of East Pakistan, 
would produce some way of keeping 
the two halves of Pakistan together. 
True, the only result by then was the 
rejection by Sheikh Mujib of the 
president’s offer of an inquiry into the 
deaths in the East Pakistan riots 
earlier this month. Sheikh Mujib 
complained that the terms of reference 
were too narrow to reveal the “ true 
atrocities.” 

But Sheikh Mujib had—so far— 
refused to declare the independence 
that many extremists, inside and out¬ 
side his Awami League party, want. 
He still demands the immediate lifting 
of iiiarliail law and the transfer of power 
to elected representatives before he will 
consider attending the constituent 
assembly on March 25th; to back down 
on this would be political suicide for 
him. But President Yahya, through his 
emissaries to Sheikh Mujib last week, 
must have known this even before 
flying to Dacca. Yet he has come to 
the talks, knowing full well that he is 
the one who is expected to make most 
of the concessions. Indeed, there has 
been growing West Pakistani pressure 
on him to do so. Even Mr Zulfikar 
Bhutto, in another turnabout, has 
demanded that martial law be lifted 
and that he and Sheikh Mujib l^e 
allowed to take power in their respec¬ 
tive provinces. 

The president will by now have seen 
that in making concessions he will only 


be fonxudly lurlmovMfipf ^ 
the situation in Bait 
are that nkritiM 
aside by Sheikh Mu|i&. ytKb 
less running the * ■tlfeVlirw 

put on its large sho^ ffvlqi^ 
when the president flew iri 
Though this was la^ty to assuW m 
president’s safety, it may also have 
been an attempt to show him that thd 
army has not Ipst its hold^ If so, it was 
a sham. Sheikh Mujib is still in conv 
plete control. Faced with the chaos 
which his non-co-operattion order was 
causing to East Pakistan’s economy, he 
has taken on himself the responsibility 
of keeping things moving. On Monday 
he issued 35 directives which lesCarted 
trade, mail, and bank paymentSi 
But even if the president agrees to 
lift martial law, there is still the prob¬ 
lem of the sheikh’s six points—his call 
for near-independence—which he will 
use his majority to get written into the 
constitution, and which President 
Yahya by then will have no power to 
veto. The problem is that, by giving 
East Pakistan a separate economy, the 
six points also give it greater scope to 
renew trade with India. 


Though the question of relations 
with India is something that President 
Yahya and Sheikh Mujib could well 
afford to shelve at the moment, Mrs 
Gandhi has this week brought the 
question up again. Having won her 
election, Mrs Gandhi has taken the 
first opportunity of showing that she 
takes the East Pakistani side in the 
present crisis by banning all foreign 
military flights over India and order¬ 
ing all civil flights to stop in India on 
the way. If India were to show any 
signs of more openly wooing East 
Pakistan it could dash any hope of 9<. 
compromise in the Dacca talks. 
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India __ 

The cloud in the 
silver lining 

FROM OUR INDIA COrtffESFQNDENT 

Mrs Gandhi’s new cabinet, announced 
on Thursday morning, is hardly a 
herald of radical change. She leaves 
party bigwigs like the Maharashtra 
boss, Mr Chavan, the untouchable 
leader, Mr Jagjivan Ram, Swaran 
Singh and Fakruddin Ali Ahmed 
undisturbed in their old portfolios. But 
lower down the hierarchy she has sent 
eight cabinet mfinisters packing, partly 
to get rid of dead wood and partly to 
punish those fallen out of favour. 
Among five newcomers in the cabinet is 
a former communist, Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam, who will be in charge of 
steel and heavy engineering, and Mr 
Gokhale, known for his radical views, 
who gets the law ministry. 

Apart from cabinet-making, Mrs 
Gandhi’s main problem is a potentially 
explosive stalemate in West Bengal. The 
militant Marxist party diid even better 
than the pessimists had predicted, 
winning 123 seats for ihself and its 
satellites out of the 280-seat assembly. 
This is 40 more than it won in the 
last state election in 1969 when it 
headed a multiparty united front. 
Mrs Gandhi’s new Congress made even 
larger gains but competition from two 
Congress splinter groups held its total 
number of seats down to 105. So 
nobody has a majority and nobody 
looks like collecting enough allies for 
a viable coalition government. 

Three left-wing parties, among them 
the pro-Moscow communists, hold 22 
seats—enough to ^wing the balance 
either way. But they are afraid of 
teaming up with the Marxists after 
their harrowing experiences in the two 
Marxist-led portions since 1967. Th4jir 
inhibitions atout co-operating with Mih 
Gandhi’s party are no less strong. This 
means that West Bei^l, Which lyis 
been run by New Delhi since Us 
government collapsed a year ago, may 
have to continue under president’s rule. 

• l^e Marxists have been lookii^ for 
an opjportanit^ to whip up Bengali 
sC^ifliin^ht amnst the central govem- 
pnk^ to them consolidate their 

hold oy^ diOcState. They calculate that 
inUitant chaihl^ionship of state rights 
wtil gain added leverage in other 

of India ais well. So the current 
;ih West Bengal suits them 
One way or another, the 
sfiM^> i|.' hauled for more trouble. 

ilie crisis in West Bengal was fore¬ 


seen by the non-Marxist partial h^t 
petty jealousies prevented them from 
comi^ together. Too late, th^^ iit 
realising their folly, cs|^iilly tlic’twO 
Congress splinter groups which cut into 
Mrs Gandhi’s party to give the Marxists 
the edge. One group, the old Congress, 
has decided after winning only two out 
of the 200 seats it contested to merge 
with Mrs Gandhi’s party. 

Chastened by the staggering defeat 
of the old Congress all over India— 
its seats in the lower house were cut 
from 65 to 16—many of Mrs Gandhi’s 
former colleagues arc looking for ways 
to got back into her fold. Only a 
hard core, consisting mainly of old 
men such as Mr Morarji Desai, wants 
to continue the party’s separate exist¬ 
ence. Other parties are also doing some 
rethinking in the light of their reverses. 
The conservative l^atantra party, for 
instance, has been left with eight seats 
in parliament compared with die 42 it 
won in 1967. The Hindu Jana Sangh 
is down from 35 to 22, half of these 
contributed by one pocket of princely 
influence in Madhya Pradesh. Tbe two 
socialist parties now have only five 
seats between them compared with 36, 
and regional parties like the Akali Dal 
of Punjab and the BKD of Uttar 
Pradesh have been virtually wiped out. 

The pro-Moscow communists and 
the Tamil party, the DMK, have held 
their own but b^ had Mrs Gandhi’s 
support. The only opposition party to 
increase its irtrength is the Mands/ts, but 
20 out of their 25 seats were won in 
West Bengal. Only in Telengana—the 
area around Hyderabad in Andhra 
Pradesh—did a new local group win 
against the new Congress. But this group 
rode in on a popular local campaign 
to carve out a new state. 

In this situation, the idea of 
co-operation and even outright mergers 
among like-minded parties is being 
canvassed as the only hope for survival 
This may serve to reverse the frag- 
mentarioh of ptdkical life which took 
place in the declining years of the 
undivided Congress. If fliis happens, 
Mrs Gandh&^S success in winning a ipas- 
siye two-^irds majority will mng a 
long-term gain for India. 

Ethiopia V; 

Changes afijot?;, p 

-: — , . . '■ 

The txxnible in EiitresL wl^^ military 
rule has been omposed in i^bspon^e to 
the rebellion of the Eritrean Liberation 
Front, is not the only tMng that is 
causing speculatioii in Addis Ababa. 
The politics of Ethiopia are. never easy 



Hail9 Seiassie ponders it 


to understand, because they need much 
inside knowl^ge. But it does begin 
to look as if some political changes may 
now be on the cards. 

On the economic side some real pro¬ 
gress is at last being made in Ethiopia. 
Investment in profltable undertakings 
(much of it in Ethiopian money) has 
increased considerably ; agriculture is 
being sdentifically developed ; the 
demands for electrics power and better 
communications are being met ; and 
despite the closure of the Suez canal, 
whdeh means a longer haul for most 
exports, the balance of payments in 
1970 i^owed a great ‘improvement. 

But on the political side there are 
criticisms to be heard in Addis. There 
is widely expressed regret that 
Emperor Haile ^lassie spends so much 
time abroad. There is anxiety about 
Eritrea. There is a very natural bore¬ 
dom with the same old faces that for 
30 years have been seen at the high 
table. Perhaps more than anything e^ 
there are fears about where the 
fissiparous tendencies of the country— 
often encouraged from beyond the 
frontiers—^may lead to. 

This is why a number of people 
close to Haile Selassie believe that the 
empem, with his enormously long 
experience of politics, vrill soon be 
making an innovation that he is 
thought to have been contemplating for 
a long time. This would mean doing 
two main things. The first is the intro^ 
duction of some jibunger, able men 
into positions of powf, and the 
tion of more authority to them. Ine 
second is to make more use of' the 
crown prince to share the burden that 
his father has for so long borne alone. 
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. .Emperor Haile Selassie would not be 
where he is today if he had not known 
when to move with events. A change 
<rf this, kind would be welcomed by 
many people—-Ethiopians, Eritreans 
and foreigners concerned with Ethiopia 
—who are interested in the unity and 
progress of the country. The emperor 
would, still be emperor, of course. But 
with a.younger team headed by the 
crown prince in effective day-to-day 
charge, Ethiopia could look to the 
future with renewed confidence. 

Tanzania _ 

The shadows 
lengthen 

PROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OAR ES SALAAM 

Behind their spirited cheerfulness, the 
Tanzanian leaders are beginning to 
take on the air of a beleagured gar¬ 
rison. It is this attitude that pervades 
the declaration recently produced in 
Dar es Salaam, which amounted to 
a set of guidelines to help safeguard 
Tanzania’s socialism. Unlike the Arusha 
declaration of 1967, which spoke airily 
of self-reliance through frugality, the 
Dar declaration is an embattled docu¬ 
ment. It reveals the amderies of 
President Nyerere and his^'party execu¬ 
tive about conspiratorial enemies 
within and without the country, and 
it declares that Tanzania’s best shield 
will be the forming of a countrywide 
militia. 

Why this depressing change of 
attitude ? The takeover by General 
Amin in Uganda is the latest and 
largest factor, but in presenting the 
Dar declaration President Nyerere 
mentioned other events in recent 
African history. There was the death 
of Patrice Lumumba in 1961 and the 
fall of Kwame Nkrumah in 1966. And 
there was last November’s invasion of 
Guinea—“ a big lesson ” for Tanzania, 
which itself has a rumbling border with 
Portuguese Mozambique to the south. 

Elsewhere was a more insidious 
threat: colonial-style work habits and 
leadership methods in which a master- 
and-servant relationship was main¬ 
tained. There wer^' enemies too in 
“commercial enterprise” which pro¬ 
moted attitudes in conflict with 
Tanzania’s political convictions. And 
there wefe enemies in the army— 
possibly a reference to the officers who, 
with the former women’s leader, Bibi 
Titi Mohammed, were earlier this year 
sentenced td life imprisonment for 
plotting a coup in 1969. 

The Dar declaration was a throaty 


cri de coeur. The challenges to Mr 
Nyerere’a brand of egalitAl^anism are 
visible enough. The opening of another 
400-bed luxury hotel for tourists and 
the letter to the newspaper asking why 
Ttun^nia has not yet installed tele¬ 
vision are symptomatic. And now 
Nyerere has as his partners in the east 
African community successful capital¬ 
ists in Kenya and a military govern¬ 
ment in Uganda. 

.Have the Tanzanians been too l^ty 
in their response to events in Uganda ? 
The east African community and its 
common services may not be so shaken 
by these eruptions as has been supposed. 
It is certainly difficult to arrange a 
meeting either of the three presidents— 
whose joint approval is mandatory for 
community decisions—or of the finance 
ministers who should agree on a budget 
by May. But the common airline keeps 
operating, a new research laboratory 
at Entebbe has been opened on 
schedule and the three east African 
ministers meet daily in their Tanzanian 
headquarters at Arusha. 

However, the coup has undoubtedly 
promoted a bout of xenophobia among 
some senior Tanzanians. Women have 
been solemnly warned not to tell 
strangers in Dar es Salaam the way to 
prominent or strategic landmarks such 
as State House and the radio station. 
Vice-President Karume, the Zanzibari 
leader, has indulged himself in a “guide 
lines ” speech in which he declared that 
only black or half-caste people could be 
called Tanzanians (the finance minister 
is Indian by origin ; the agriculture 
minister European). 

Sheikh Karume, who still maintains 
passport and other barriers between 
Zanzibar and the mainland, even after 
seven years of union, may thrive on 
chauvinism but it is hardly the be.st 



foundation f(^., the 
Nyerei^ois tal^itK aix>ut^Mxrt.t^ 
philosophical role ho .bai jupi;^ 

to play. Detailed, plahi for the pi^W 
have not yet tmn aaxK>M|)ce<f.;;;^o 
doubt President Nyercro ViU w VUW(|1 
be thinking deeply about how best to 
arm the minds as well as the 
of his people. . - . : 

China . 

Who's theitraiton? 

Six years ago, the first American bbttibs 
ovef North Vietnam set off a dispute 
over foreign policy in Pekiiq^L. ^e 
lines that were drawn then between 
Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao on oile 
side, and Liu Shao-chi and Others on 
the other, probably diarpened ; the 
conflicts that were already leading to 
the cultural revolution. Now it ^ seems 
that the Laos operation has sparked 
off another disagreement among the 
top Chinese leadership. A People^s 
Daily editorial about Chou En-lai’s 
visit to Hanoi last week suggested* this 
by quoting a striking new instruction 
from Chairman Mao: “ If anyone 
among us should say that we should 
not help the Vietnamese people in their 
struggle against American aggression 
and for national salvation, that will be 
betrayal, betrayal of the revolution.” 

These are strong words for Chairman 
Mao, whose instructions tend to, he 
bland generalities with a good deal of 
room for interpretation. Yet there seems 
to be only one possible interpretation. 
Somebody in Peking, someb^y with 
the authority to make his views known 
to the chairman, is objecting to the 
current level of Chinese commitment 
to the North Vietnamese. This indivi¬ 
dual, or group, may be arguing in 
strictly economic terms that Ohl^yS 
own needs are so great thi^t it cah^t 
spare the resources for mcfeased 
to Hanoi. Or. the debate may abcjut 
military strategy and the p^biUty 
that China will be drawn;>ih|fi^"^^^^ 

The position that 
in 1965 was a centre om/i 
Nor^ Vietnamese ia^ 

battik, though the vkmd 

contribute material ap 4 ' :id^|M^l 
support. Other leadgW: 
mor^ l^tjve Chinese, 
nient. ^ 

, Ther^ h no evidence!?^ th^ 
and the mainstream eff' the lesutanlllp 
have swung away trom 
potion of wponng Ghioeijl 
intervention, in. fact thefie .fk. 
dence at all for attributing different 
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views to different leaders. But it is 
unquestionably significant that the 
Chinese are ai^ng abomt Indochina, 
arid arguing seriously/enough to let at 
least a corner of their dirty linen be 
seen in public"’ 

Chile _ 

Praise Marx and 
throw away 
the ammunition 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SANTIAGO 

The first four months of Dr Allende’s 
marxist “ new Chile ” have brought 
the expected alarms and excursions. 
Every government act has been 
greeted by applause from the organised 
left and a good deal of satisfaction by 
the low-income majority. The right has 
set up a shout of protest. Steady criti¬ 
cism has come from the Christian 
Democrats. Under their new chairman, 
Senator Irurcta, they are sorting them¬ 
selves out as the most effective barrier 
to any future marxist excesses. 

The uproar over freedom of the 
press, louder abroad than in Chile 
itself, has largely died down. Since the 
failure of an indirect attempt to fault 
El Mercuric on financial and adminis¬ 
trative grounds, the government seems, 
at least for the moment, to he leaving 
it to cope with decreasing advertising 
and the sort of union problems which 
helped to break the Christian Demo¬ 
crat-oriented publishing house Zig Zag. 

After a phase of timidity, El 
Mercurio's editorials are now indulging 
in prudent criticism of Professor 
Vuskovic’s unorthodox behaviour as 
minister of economy, warning the 
government not to make inroads on 
the independent judiciary and deplor- 
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international report 

ing the acceleration of land reform on 
the reasonable ground that it may 
jeopardise food production. La Ptensa, 
the new Christian Democrat daily, is 
criticising freely. The worst thorns in 
Dr Allende’s side are three right- 
wing weeklies, Pec, Sepa z.nd 'Impacto. 
Judgment on how long the present 
relative latitude will continue must be 
deferred. 

Hampered by congress, where joint 
action by the right-wing National party 
and the Christian Democrats can still 
block any radical initiative, the govern¬ 
ment has sidestepped the certain defeat 
of its bank nationalisation bill ; it has 
simply proceeded towards controlling 
all credit by forcing private banks to 
sell out. Land reform is being speeded 
by implementing more firmly the 
legislation passed during Sr Frei’s 
presidency and by casting a legal 
blanket over the illicit seizure of 
hundreds of farms. 

Populist measures like free milk for 
children and free holidays for students 
have been consolidated by a price 
freeze and a wage readjustment of 
35 per cent, equivalent to last year’s 
rise in the cost of living. Nothing has 
done more to enhance the popular 
reputation of the “ comrade president.” 
And there is widespread support for the 
nationalisation of the American copper 
companies (see page 87). 

The situation on the southern farm¬ 
lands is quiet. Outraged, but conscious 
of defeat, some of the landlords are 
going through forms of resistance in 
Chilean style, not by violence but by 
political manoeuvre. The communist 
governor of Ijautaro faces ’p>assible dis¬ 
missal for faiHng to send in the 
cara'bineros to eject illegal occupants 
of farms. The National party and the 
Christian Democrats are both gunning 
for the labour minister, Sr Jos6 Oyarce, 
another communist who intervened to 
make strike leaders and other rebels 
on some farms into officially appointed 
supervisors. Yet it is difficult to see 
how Dr Allendc, a convinced marxist, 
could crush strilrang farm labourers by 
force. It is Allende himself who has 
held back the carabi^eros froim taking 
sides in the agrarian struggle. His 
revolution has so far been blo^ess and 
he means to keep jt that way. 

Chilean distaste for violence has 
been his best ally. The plot to keep 
him put of the presidency last October 
disintegrated when General Schneider, 
the army commander, was killed—by 
mistake^ as it turrit out. Moat victinis 
of land-seizure have accepted the 
inevitable and surrendered ^eir pro¬ 
perty to the Agrarian Reform Corpora* 
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tion, in die hope of obtaining' some 
compensation. 

Heavy and increasing unemployment 
—over 8 per cent in the Santiago area 
admitted to be a serious problem. 
But since those affected ten 4 to blame 
the bosses rather than the government, 
this is unlikely to go Against Dr 
Allende’s Popular Unity coalition at 
the municipal elections on April 4th. 
The lowering of the voting age to 18 
years is expected to help the president 
obtain the 50 per cent majority he 
hopes for. If he gets thi.s, he will take 
it as a vote of confidence to go ahead 
with institutional reforms. 

0 

Yemen _ 

Walking the 
tightrope _ 

The Yemen Arab Republic is about to 
brave elections for a new national 
assembly. The outcome will be a new 
government in Sana, but it is unlikely 
that there will be any major change 
in the country’s leadership or policies. 
After centuries of isolation and repres¬ 
sion and years of civil war, the present 
prime minister, Mushin al Aini, has 
been trying to straighten things out by 
following a more liberal policy towards 
private capital and urging reconcilia¬ 
tion at home and abroad. 

But it is not easy to fight such mas¬ 
sive backwardness by temperate means, 
or to hold the balance between King 
Faisal and President Bouinedienne, 
Chairman Mao and Mr Heath. The 
Yemeni government feels that its new 
intimacy with the west, which would 
have shocked the late Imam Ahmad 
no less than ex-President Sallal, ought 
to produce some hefty development aid, 
as did the earlier affair with Russia 
and China. 

Yemen is also awkwardly placed 
between the newly named People’s 
Democratic Republic of Yemen to the 
south, which still waves the banner of 
“ liberation ” against its neighbours, 
and the suspicious and often nervy 
government of Saudi Arabia. There are 
some in Sana who favour developing 
Yemen’s relationship with Saudi 
Arabia beyond the point of its official 
/leutrality. The Yemenis from the south, 
w'ho let off the odd bomb in Sana, 
are certainly encouraging this trend. 
But the Yemeni government is treading 
warily ; it knows life could be made 
uncomfortable if the Russians and 
Chinese became alarmed enough to 
help the southern militants in a cam¬ 
paign against it. 
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A Democrat who might win 


The past three weeks iiave not been 
auspicious for Senator Edmund Muskie 
of Maine, front runner for the Demo¬ 
cratic presidential nomination in 1972. 
His public utterances have tended 
to be banal. Nothing is being done 
to build even the rudimenttary begin¬ 
nings of a campaign organisation in 
such key states as California and New 
York. His own headquarters are being 
organised with such lugubrious delib¬ 
eration that so .simple an accomplish¬ 
ment as the selection of a press secretary 
has been delayed for months. Among 
Democratic voters, according to 
national polls, he lias lost ground to 
Senator llubert Humphrey of Min¬ 
nesota, seeking another chance to run 
against President Nixon. 

Yet, even in his current doldrums, 
Mr Muskie is actually improving his 
position in tjie race for the nomination, 
in the opinion of a majority of party 
leaders. I'he paradox stems from a 
combination of factors : the continuing 
drop in Mr Nixon’s national pop¬ 
ularity ,* the fact that Mr \luskie’s 
rivals for the Democratic nomination 
are considerably longer on quantity 
than quality ; and the historic tendency 
of the Democrats to look for the 
nominee most likely to appeal to all 
wings of their party. In brief, the 
Democrats feel that Mr Nixon is cer¬ 
tainly capable of losing next year’s 
election and that Mr Muskie, plodding 
and unexciting though he may be, is 
by far the most realistic challenge. 

There remain, of course, vestiges of 
the totally undemocratic tendencies 
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toward self-destruction that invested the 
party in the first 20 months after Mr 
Nixon’s victory in the 1968 election 
and that militate against Mr Muskie. 
Democratic politicians, having won the 
1970 mid-term congressional election 
essentially on economic issues, are 
reverting to politically unproductive 
breast-beating on the war in Indochina. 
The reforms in the party’s pro¬ 
cedures for nominating its presidential 
candidates are a potential time-bomb ; 
designed to remedy some of the abuses 
of the horrendous 1968 convention, and 
make the delegates more representative 
of grassroots opinion, they may in fact 
increa.se the influence of radical 
activists who do not reflect the general 
.sentiment of the party. 

But these are fading tendencies, sub¬ 
merged by the Democratic success in 
the mid-tenii election and the steady 
decline in Mr Nbcon’s popularity. The 
wild talk, connnon among liberal 
Democrats through 1969 and much of 
1970, of sustaining a therapeutic defeat 
in 1972 in order to cleanse the soul 
of the party is no longer heard among 
responsible politicians. Similarly, the 
revival of a moderate Democratic party 
in the South has ended serious talk of 
conceding southern states to the Repub¬ 
licans for 1972. Plans to establish a 
new radical party have been aborted, 
though the ever enigmatic Mr Eugene 
McCarthy, now a private citizen, 
brought it up again last week. 

Mr McCarthy is unlikely to find 
substantial support if he is really serious 
about ah independent presidential 


candidacy. The party’s leftist militants 
are muted, with many of them interes¬ 
ted in refurbishing their political 
credentials so that they may participate 
in an election victory in 1972 ‘and 
in the Administration that lies 
beyond. 

It is this mood of diminished 
militancy and improved expectation of 
victory that tends to neutralise Mr 
Muskie’s shortcomings as a presidential 
candidate, obvious as those shortcom¬ 
ings are. His increasingly publicised 
temper, though scarcely m the range 
of a Lyndon Johnson or even a Harry 
Truman, is unfortunately displayed all 
too often in public and, particularly, 
in television interviews. At times, he 
seems constitutionally incapable of 
making the most simple decision 
without endless deliberation. To 
many politicians, he is cold and 
unapproachable. 

But the potential opponents in 1972’s 
primary elections, in which in 20 states 
Democrats will .show their preferences 
among their party’s runners, have far 
graver liabilities. Senator George 
McGovern of South Dakota, the.^ooly 
announced candidate, has been unable 
to generate wide support in his feverirfi 
campaigning and remains unacceptable 
to all save the party’s extr^e^J^t. 
Senator Birch Bayh of Indian^ travels 
endlessly but is taken seriously npwhere. 
The evangelistic Senator , Harpld 
Hughes of Iowa stirs Washington journ^ 
aliists and female reformers, but Tevy 
political leaders. Mayor John t^indsay 
of New York, etfidlessly harangued by 
his staff to end his nominal Republican 
affiliation and become a ElmQcrajt, 
has wider popularity than the senatorial 
possibilities but is simply not accept¬ 
able to the trade unions and to most of 
the party professionals. All of t^ese 
liberals are anathema to the' South. 
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Senator Hen^ Jackson of Washing¬ 
ton State, by contra^, is completely 
acceptable to the Sou^. Mr Jackson 
is perhaps the most intriguing of Mr 
Muskie’s potential opponents. Alone 
among them he insists that the Demo¬ 
crats must have a strong platform on 
nationiU^ defehce (including support of 
.Mr Nixon’s Vietnamisation i^icy) in 
order to capitalise on Republican mis¬ 
management of the economy. Also 
uniquely, he insists that preservation of 
environment must not be pressed 
td the extent of sacrificing jobs. Com¬ 
bining this with fervent Zioninn, Mr 
Jackson hopes to build a coalition, of 
the South, the trade unions and wealthy 
Jewish contributors. That will almost 
certainly not be enough to get him 
the nomination, but his emergence as 
the ultimate threat to the party’s left 
wing is an unwitting aid to Mr Muskie. 
Compared with Mr Jackson (caMed a 
dangerous nisan by Senator Fulbright), 
Mr Muskie looks safe to the liberals. 

Accordingly, just one year before the 

E rimary elections begin, Mr Muskie 
as an extraordinary chance to sweep 
them. He is an overwhelming favourite 
in the first two. New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island, neighbours in New Eng¬ 
land of his own state of Maine and 
with heavy proportions of Roman 
Catholics like himself among their 
Democratic voters. Given this momen¬ 
tum, Mr Muskie may well cut through 
most or all of the succeeding primaries. 

But suppose that that does not hap¬ 
pen : assume that Mr Muskie’s lack of 
magnetism proves fatal and that Mr 
McGovern upsets him in Wisconsin, 
Mr Hughes defeats him in Nebraska 
and Mr Lindsay comes on strong to 
win Oregon aikl California. That, 
without question, would finish Mr 
Muskie. But no serious Democrat 
believes that either Mr Jackson or any 
of the left-wing candidates would con¬ 
ceivably muster R majority in a Demo¬ 
cratic convention, even one constituted 
under the latest reforms. 

Thus, if Mr Muskie falls in the 
primaries, the convention would be 
most likely to choose from those who 
had not entered these elections, specifi¬ 
cally from Senator Humphrey and 
Senator Edward Kennedy. The prt^ 
pect bf eidier is chilling to the profes^ 
sionals who see them throwing away 
the golden opportunity to defeat an 
incumbent President. Mr Humphrey, 
desperately desiring a second chance, 
retains some of his old financial support 
ahd his trade union foUowing. He has 
southern sympathisers and he has 
appeased thh party’s left with a turn¬ 
around on the war iii Vietnam. But his 


nomination would cast a posribly fatal 
pall on Democratic enthusiasm. Mr 
Kennedy retains enough of his family’s 
mystique to stampede a national con¬ 
vention, but he would drive the South 
back into Mr Nixon’s arms and permit 
Republican strat^isits <to mse a moral 
issue, bas^ on the Chappaiqitdtldick 
tr^^y, td'offscpre economic proUems. 

These proipeets lead Democratic 
party men who regard Mr Muskie with 
no great enthusiasm to embr^ him 
as the on^ candidate who can once 
again make a coalition of the trade 
unions, the liberal reformers and the 


South. An example is KJr li^oms Uc^l^ 
the ii^^tial ’ liberal doi^resis^n 
from Arizona', who by ideol^ical and 
personal preference is inclined toward 
Mr McGovern but is likely to embrace 
Mr Mushie for the simple reason that 
he wishes to avoid an open convention 
that would nonoinaite, mher Mtr 
phrey or Mr Kennedy. Such is Mr 
Miiskie’s essentially ne^ive strength, 
which can be couzked on to persist so 
long as Democrats fed that 4972 is a 
time to regain the White House and 
not merely a year to make ideological 
points. 


Meet the Nixons 

President Nixon has been acting like 
the ignored guest of honour at a party 
who suddenly takes the initiative and 
begins telling all aixl sundry about him¬ 
self. The motives behind his current 
passion for personal interviews have 
been well analysed by the press: the 
President’s standing was ckxlining in 
the public opinion polls and his advisers 
thought that the electorate had a very 
unclear picture of what manner of man 
he was. The suxpiising thing is that 
the manoeuvre—it was one—woiked. 
Mr Nixon’s efforts to explain himself 
have certainly made him seem more 
human. He is reserved, shy with 
strangers, comfortable only with his own 
family. He does not like to be photo¬ 
graphed with his coat off. He accepts 
that he is not gregarious nor photogenic 
nor eloquent, but he does not want 
to be miaunderstood—hence his 
remarkable memorandum to the British 
journalist, Mr Peregrine Worathome, 
explaining on the day after an interview 
what on second thoughts he washed 
that he had said. 

The announcemeot of the engage¬ 
ment of the Nixoos’ eldest daughter, 
Miss Tricia Nixon, to Mr Edward Cox 
of the Harvard Law School was as clear 
an example as any of the Nixons’ shy 
inability to separate the private from 
the public. The occasion was already 
a triple bill: it was a state dinner for 
Prune Mmister and Mrs Jack Lynch 
of Ireknd; it was Mrs Nixon’s 59th 
birthday; it was the eve of St Patio’s 
Day (and Mis Nixon’s maiden name 
was Ryan). For some reason, the 
decision was made to announce the 
engagement as well—even though it 
had been imminent sinoe brfore 
Christmas. Even harder to explain was 
Mr Nixon’s invitation last we» to nine 
women journalists to come and hear 
him praise bis wife. He did so nicely; 
he Mieves she Is strong, sensitive 
and oahn. Cynics might conclude that 
Mr Nixon was woskmc for both the Irish 
vote and the women’s vote. If so, he 
lost the vote of the 24 women 
joumalists who were excluded and who 
‘’W« SMi Oyed»me ” in t)ie 



Going to a White House wedding 


White House press locun. 

The reflective, introspective presiden¬ 
tial thoughts were also revealed in an 
interview on foreign policy with 
Mr C. L. Sulabeiger of the New York 
Times, to whom Mr Nixon talked 
of his Quaker background, and in 
another, with Miss Baibata Waiters of 
a national morning television show, 
when he said, among other things, that 
he believed that American young people 
were suffering from a loss of the oW 
values in life. Another interview, live 
not filmed, is set for Monday evening. 

Clearly Mr Nixon believes that hk own 
strength comes from his family—from 
his ^f-reliant parents, from his wife, 
who has been strict with her children, 
from his daughters, who have behaved 
sen^ly and Hrave, or will Have, married 
well, and also from his son-in-law, 
Lieutenant David Eisbnlhoiwer, who 
graduated from Navld Officer Can¬ 
didate School this wedt. Mr Nixon 
took the opportunity of that: coremony 
to point out oQoe meSe that his family 
n living acooidkig to his political 
ideals; he criticis^ the *\new isola¬ 
tionists” who would we^en **the 
Strength we need to keep the values we 
qhernh.” 
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$ 15 , 000,000 

City of Oslo 

(Kingdom of Norway) 

8'^% Sinking Fund External Loan Bonds 

due March 1,1986 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 

. AndresensBank A/S 


hazard Freres & Co. 

Den norske Credilbank 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 

Bergens Privatbanh 


Fellesbanken A/S 


Deutsche Bank AG Slockholms Enskilda Bank S. G. Warburg & Co. White, Weld & Co. Algemene Bank Nederland N.Y. Amenfina Inc. 

Limited Limited 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Bache & Co. Julius Baer International Bank of London & South Americt 

Incorporated Limited Limited 

Bank Mees & Hope N.V. Bankers Trust International Bankhaus Friedrich Simon KGaA Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banqoe Europeenne de Tokyo 


Stockholms Enskilda Bank 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amerofina Inc, 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 


Banque Generale du Luxembourg'S.A. Banque de Flndochinc Banque Internationale a Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Nationale de Paris 
Banque de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet Banque de Paris el des Pays-Bas Banque Rothschild Banque de Suez et de rUaioa des Mines . 

Banque de FUnion Europeenne Banque de TUm'on Parisienne-C.F.C.B. Banque Worms et Cie Baring Brothers & Co., H. Albert de Bary & Co. N.V. * 

Limited 

Bayerische Vereinsbank Job. Berenberg, Gossler & Co. Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft—Frankfurter Bank Burkhardt & Co. Giinnar B^hn & Co. A/S ^ 

Cazenove & Co. Commerzbank AG/Credit Lyonnais La Compagnie Financiere Continental Bank S.A. Credit Commercial de France Credit Suisse (Bahamas) . 

Limited 


' Richard Daus & Co. Creditanstall-Bankverein Den Danske Landmandsbank Deutsche GirozenIrale-DeulKhe KomnuioaONink- 

Bankiers 

Dewaay, Cortvriendt international S.A. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Dresdner Bank Effectenbank-Warburg Euramenca IntemalMNial | 

Incorporated Aktienjgeeellschaft Aktiengceellschaft Llulted , | 

Finacor first Washington Securities Corporation Fleming, Suez, Brown Brothers FNCB Eurosecurities S.A. Antony Gibbs i Sons 

Limited Limited 

Girozentrale und Bank der osterreichischen Sparkassen Goldman, Sachs & Co. Gbteborgs Bank Gutzwillec, Kurz, Bungencr Securities Hambros Bank 

Akticngesellachaft Limited Limited 

R. Henriques jr. Hessische Landesbank Hill Samuel & Co. Kansallis-Osake-Pankki Kidder, Peabody & Co. Kji^benhavns Handebbank . 

-Girozentrale- Limited Incorporated . ' ^ ’ 

Kleinwort, Benson (Europe) S.A. Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International Lazard Brothers ft Co., < 

Limited 

Lazard Freres et Cie Libert Peterbroeck Securities SA. London Multinational Bank Manufacturers Hanover MefriO Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ^ Smith 

Limited Limited Securltiea UhderwriUr LilAited 

Model, Roland & Co., Inc. Samuel Montagu & Co. Morgan Grenfell ft Co. Ab Nordiska Fbreningsbanken Sal. Oppenheiin jr. ft Ge. 

Limited Limited 

Pierson, Heldring ft Pierson Privatbanken i Kj^benhavn N. M. Rothschild & Sons Scandinavian Bank Schoeller ft Co. Schroder, MuncSmei^er, Rengst ft Co. 

Limited Limited 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. Singer ft Friedlander Skandinaviska Banken SocietA Lombarda di Invesdmenti Mobiliari S.p.A. Societft Naiifpite 

Limited L1^ited 

SodeteGAnerale Sod£le Generale de Banque S.A. Strauss, Turnbull & Co. Svenska Handelsbanken Sveriges KreiSibank Swiss Bank (Owitw)' 

Swiss Italian Banking Corporation C. G. Tifnkaus Ulitec (London) Uhralin International Corporatiw Unioo tMk of Swiinriiid ((hdcrwnlcrt) t 

Limited Limited 

I Vereinsbank in Hamburg M. M. Warburg-Brinckmann, Wirtz ft Co. Westdentsche Landesbank W o s tf i fci b nnk ! 

Girosenirele Aktipt^ejMilleehail 

March 9 , 1971 


Den Danske Landmandsbank 


Deutsche Girozentrale-DeulKhe KouuwioallNink- 
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New lue 

$50,000,000 

Chemical New York Corporation 

5 V 2 % Convertible Subordinated Debentures Due 1996 

Convertible into Common Stock at $74 per Share 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. The First Boston Corporation 

Homblower & Weeks-HemphiU, Noyes 

Leh man feoA ers MerriU Lyneh, Pierce, F enner & Smith Salomon ft’others 

Smith, Barney & Co. White, Weld & Co. Drexel Firestone doPont Glore Forman 

I m a a r pa m tei l Imcorporatod Inoorponitod 

Eastman INDon, Union Securities & Co. Ooldman, Sachs ft Co. Halsey, Stuart ft Co. Inc. 

laeorporutuft 

Keefe, Bruyette ft Woods, Inc. Lazard Freres ft Co. Loeb, Rhoades ft Co. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson ft Cnrtis M. A. Schapiro ft Co., Inc. Stone ft Webster Securities Corporation 

bcaivoralud 

WertheimftCo. Dean Witter ft Co. BacheftCo. Harris, Upkam ft Co. 

iMorponM Inuurponifd I mut p u^ tod 

Reynolds ft Co. American UBS Corporation Basle Securities Corporation 

Kleinwort, Benson Swiss American Coiporalipn 

March n,X$tU 
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President Nixon has decided that his 
promise to protect the domestic textile 
industry^ given diu^ing his election .cam¬ 
paign in 1968^ is more in^portant than 
good relations with the most powerful 
Demccrat in Congress, Mr Wilbur 
Mills, the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee in the House of 
Representatives. Angejr with Nfr Mills 
made the choice easier. The Cpngress- 
rfian had taken it upon himself to 
encourage the Japanese manufacturers 
to break the two-year-old governmental 
deadlock over textiles by promising to 
keep their exports to America at the 
level of the year ending on March 31, 
1971, plus an annual growth factor of 
5 per cent the first year and 6 per 
cent in each of the next two years. 

Mr Mills welcomed this move, since 
it gave some protection to the domestic 
industry, parts of which have been 
hurt, without reviving the danger—so 
narrowly averted last year—that 
legislation imposing quotas on imports 
of textiles would become the vehicle 
for quotas on a multitude of other 
products. When Mr Nixon turned his 
thumbs down, Mr Mills challenged him 
to find a better way of avoiding a 
plunge into protection and'a wide and 
damaging trade war. 

While the indust^ had no doubts 
about the Japanese offer—its spokesmen 
called it worse than no agreement at 
all—some of the President's top 
advisers felt that Mr MiUs had obtained 
the best that was possible. But in the 
end the President called the 
“ manoeuvre ” unacceptable ,* the pro¬ 
tection that it would give to domestic 
producers fell far below that which the 
Administration had been seeking. It 
had chosen 1969 as the -base year, while 
the 1970-71 year picked by the 
Japanese was a period when their 
textile exports to America, particularly 
those of man-made fibres, were rising 
rapidly. Moreover, the Administration 
would have put ceilings on certain lines 
of products, while the present Japanese 
pledge merely sets a total figure. With 
exports of cotton and woollen goods 
declining, there as nothing (except a 
promise to avoid distortions to, pre¬ 
vent the Japanese from concentrating 
their efforts just where it would hurt 
the domestic industry most—dn man¬ 
made textiles and clothing. 

The President said th^t he would 
welcome a revival of negotiations with 
the government of Japan. But even^if 
the Japanese^ agrecd»and they 
the negotiations .4s at an endr^erKijr 
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tory voluntary agreement : Mr Mills 
is determined not to press a quota 
bill until the Japanese offer has been 
a fair trjaL Hie scheme is due 
to sti^ by July, but only if the other 
main Asian textile-producing countries, 
Korea, Hongkong^ and Taiwan, accept 
rimilar self restraints; this is far from 
assured. The Administration is to start 
negotiating widi them, a hint ^at it 
might climb down, now that Mr Nixon 
has made it clear to the politically 
potent textile industry, by hacking a 
statutory quota, that he is no fair- 
weather friend. 

On the other hand, the President 
has also ordered a month-by-month 
report on imports of Japanese textiles ; 
he may hope to build up a case which 
could lead to a congressional revolt 
against Mr Mills. This would be all the 
sweeter to the White House since Mr 
Mills has thrown fanners into the main 
I>art of Mr Nixon’s domestic pro¬ 
gramme—his plan to ^aie federal 
revenues with the states. 


SST still in the air 

It pays to advertise. Following a publi¬ 
city campaign on which a new group 
called American Industry and Labour 
for the SST is spending some $350,000, 
the American supersonic transport air¬ 
craft may have ^ new, if fragile, lease on 
life. The federal government’s support 
for the controversial programme to 
build and tert two of these aircraft was 
to have run out of money ait the end of 
this month. Last December, after the 
Senate voted to cut off all funds from 
the SST, a compromise allowed the 
project only enough to last until 
March 31st. But now the imporunt 
Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives has allocated about 
£134 million more to continue work on 
the SST through June, The full Hou$e 
will probably approve buit the critical 
question is whether the Senate can 
muster the strength to say no to the 
SST once again. If it cannot, many 
people will complain that the SST has 
b^n sold to Congress Hke soap. 

Last year’s battle was over the issue 
of possible damage to the envixonment. 
The rising public concern that the air¬ 
craft might not only be unacceptaUy 
noisy but might also pollute the upp^ 
atmosphere >rith carbon dioxide oontri- 
butedtto its 4efeat in the Senate. Tim 
year’s is > bailed on econonoic 

issues ; the, Nixon Administration has 
(^e«down firmly on the SST’s side, 


accepting the vie^ .tbat tiie aisenilt.ts 
necessary to hold 

technology of civil to seduce 

unemployioent in . ihe aonaqifsce 
industry and to/hdlp the bahince 
international payxnents. . < >, : 

The Secretsuy of the Treai^ lold 
the Senate Appropriation 
that the Unklxl Stetes/niight have jo 
spend as much as $ig biUim in^buying 
Anglo-French supersonk Concoideli^ 
there were no American altematiKO. 
On the contrary, if one.existedi peships 
$10 billion worth of foreign orih^ 
would come to the United fitatea Mr 
George Meany, head of this national 
trade union federation added his peiv 
suasive voice to say that the SST would 
create 200,000 jobs if it wenrcoiittn|«^ 
and that thf entire 
faced an uncertain future if it werenot. 
The Department of Transportation did 
its part, by reporting to Congiy^ that 
changes in design have proceed an 
SST that is cleaner, and quieter. And 
the head of no less than the Environ¬ 
mental Protection Agency azgued 
two prototypes would not by ^emsielves 
harm the environment, while they 
would be a help to the economy. 

The supporters of the SST contend 
that the aircraft will be so prc^table 
that the government will get its money 
back after 300 have been sold. The 
cost of developing two prototypes will 
be about $1:7 billion (with private 
industry contributing about $400 mil- 
Hon). Yet Senator Percy, who,'with 
Senator Proxmire, has h^n a leading 
opponent of the SST, asked poih^ly 
why private industry could not itself 
subsidise such a potentially rewarding 
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venture. The sceptics indude ii of 
the biggest nattnes in American econ¬ 
omics (Drs Samuelson, Friedman, 
Okun, Heller et al.) who have attacked 
the supposed efcoajomic benefits as 
illusory. Other critics claim that the 
improvements to the SST, which have 
been announced as making it cleaner 
and quieter, will also make it heavier 
and therefore even less competitive 
with far cheaper subsonic aircraft. The 
House Appropriations Committee was 
sufficiently convinced by such argu¬ 
ments to stipulate that government 
money should stop with the prototypes 
and should not subsidise actual com¬ 
mercial production. 


Connally's debut 

CJetting Congress to raise the limit on 
the public debt is a time-honoured chore 
for Secretaries of the Treasury and Mr 
John Connally, the Democrat who was 
appointed to ease the Administration’s 
relations with Congress, had no trouble 
in persuading it to allow more head- 
room for the deficits which Mr Nixon 
expects in his Budget in this financial 
year and the next. Because the debt 
was likely to be knocking against 
the ceiling this week, Congress rushed 
the bill through. An historic feature of 
the legislation was the first recorded 
teller vote in the House of Represen¬ 
tatives. This was the fruit of last year’s 
reforms, which were designed to reduce 
secrecy in the conduct of the House’s 
business in committee. Just as sponsors 
of the move had forecast, the turn-out 
of Congressmen to have their votes 
recorded was much bigger than usual. 

A gjneater victory for Mr Connally 
than the raising of the debt limit was 
the permission that he won to sell 
up to $10 billion woiHh of long-term 
(over seven-year) government securities 
at interest rates above 4^ per cent. The 
federal government has not been able 
to exceed this limit since 1918 though 
on occasion it has had to pay almost 
twice as much for short-term money. 
For the past five years it has not been 
able to sell any long-term securities at 
all. This has resulted in a concentration 
of short-term indebtedness, has forced 
short-term interest rates up and made 
the conduct of ^monetary policy, mpre 
difficult. The Senate gave mo trouble, 
but in the House of Representatives 
Mr Wright Patman, the old populist, 
staged a last, unavailing stand. 

In one rtrocct Mr Connally’s first 
brush with Congress as Secretary of 
the.^Trej||||^ xpay haye left him sad4er 
and wiser. He had asked for the limit 
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Ceiling on the .fiationfil debt ^ 

$ billion, fiscal years endir^ June 30th 
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on the debt to be raised to $435 billion; 
this included a prudent allowance for 
contingencies. But when the House cut 
off $5 billion, Mr Connally acquiesced 
gracefully. At the eleventh hour, how¬ 
ever, the Democratic leaders in the 
Senate decided to attach to the bill 
the increase in social security benefits 
which became hopelessly bogged down 
at the end of the last session. The 
House agreed cheerfully although the 
rise of 10 per cent is almost twice what 
Mr Nixon recommended. 

The additional benefits—some $3.6 
billion a year—will start flowing in 
June, just when the economy may need 
a new boost. By then two sources of 
stimulus will be petering out : that 
from the ending of the strike against 
the General Motors Corporation and 
that from the building up of steel stocks 
in case a strike later in the year cuts 
off supplies. Where Congress has been 
less than wis^ in Mr Connally’s 
eyes, is in postponing for a year the 
increase in taxes to pay for the increase 
in social security benefits. This will add 
billions of dollars to next year’s deficit 
and to the debt and is a contingency 
for which Congress made no allowance. 


SEC barks _ 

New York 

Last week the Securities and 
Exchange Commission finally issued its 
often postponed report on institutional 
investors—banks, pension funds, unit 
trusts, life insurance companies—^which 
Congress authorised two and a half 
years ago. But the report had little to 
say about the problems which were 
bothering Congress when the study was 
sanctioned. That was in the summer of 
1968, at the height of a roaring bull 
market which was characteri^d by 
heavy institutional buying and selling 
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and attendai\t wide swings in the price 
of shares. Th^n came the worst bear 
cycle in over a generation and many in¬ 
stitutional investors virtually withdrew 
from active trading. 

As a consequence the report has 
found that there is no need to impose 
any curbs on institutional trading. 
Instead, the report concludes that such 
trading contributes to relatively few 
large price swings in the market and 
that any controls over it could impair 
the market’s liquidity. Another fear 
which the study shows to be ground¬ 
less is that institutions are buying up 
more and more of the outstanding 
shares. This is true only of the share.s 
of large, well-known firms. 

The study has also dealt kindly with 
the securities industry on an issue 
which has come much to the fore since 
1968. This is the growing effort of many 
institutional investors to become mem¬ 
bers of the stock exchanges in order to 
save the commissions which they now 
pay to brokers. The report advises that 
a decision on this question of institu¬ 
tional access should be deferred until 
the SEC can judge the effect of its 
demand that after April 5th brokers 
must compete in offering coijimissions 
on large transactions, those over 
$500,000. I'he reasoning is that, if 
brokers cut their commissions enough, 
institutions may lose interest in owning 
their own seats on the exchanges. 

All this sounds like a damp squib. 
But there runs through the study a 
demand for more information on the 
activities and policies of institutional 
investors, to provide a base for future 
regulation. There should be more infor¬ 
mation about the volatility of port¬ 
folios, so that investors can judge if 
risks are being taken with their money, 
more disclosure of the attitude of 
institutions toward firms whose shares 
they own. Up to now institutions have 
had to reveal their interest if they 
owned 10 per cent or more of any 
company ; this may be reduced to 5 
per cent. 

One door which is being locked 
concerns the collaboration of institu¬ 
tions in take-over bids. In the past 
some have provided raiders with the 
money to purchase shares in a target 
firm ; this tipped off the institution to 
buy up blocks of shares to be sold at a 
profit when the tak^-over bid became 
public. But take-overs have dwindled 
in the past couple of years. The SEC 
may have more recommendations 
later on. Meanwhile the report may 
be overtaken by a congressionaLl 
inquiry which has just been launched. 
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now brings you 
500 items for £25 

O ver Any Period 


The Department of Trade and Industry has announced 
new subscription terms for their Computerised Export 
Intelligence Service. These will make membership more 
worthwhile for those firms whose demands on the Service 
are likely to be relatively small. 

From now on, for the subscription of £ 25 , you will receive 
500 items of export market information tailored to your 
firm’s requirements over any period. 


Previously the £25 subscription expired at the end of twelve 
months even if you had not by then received 500 items. 
Now, there is no time limit —the renewal of your subscrip¬ 
tion of £25 will not be due until you have received 500 items. 
In other w ords, each item of intelligence for all subscribers 
will now' cost the same— 5 p. 

Nearly 5,000 leading exporters have already Joined. 

They are finding that they can rely on the Service to supply 
them with up-to-the-minute export information from our 
220 Commercial Diplomatic Posts abroad. This year the 
Export Intelligence Service will be sending 50,000 different 
items of market information to subscribers. Can your 
company afford to miss out on this? 


What the Service provides. 

When you join, you can choose from 14 different types, of 
information including: specific export opportunities: calls 
for tender; short niarket pointer^; market reports; changes 
in tariff and import regulations overseas; news abo^t Inter¬ 
national aid and loan agreements, etc. all or 

any of them. .A^in, you can choose to ba infoi^cd about 
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all or any of the I^O overseas markets and you can select 
from any of the 5,000 product and service categories. 

Computerised Export Intelligence is a daily seryice 
tailored to your individual requirements^ Without it^ 
you could be missing really worthwhile export 
opportunities. 

Our representative will gladly call to discuss how the Export 
Intelligence Service can best serve your overseas marketing. 
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Post this coupon today 

or telephone 01-248 5757 Telex 88614.1 


To: The Director, Export Data Branch, 

Department of Trade and Industry, Export House, 
50 tudgatc Hill, London, EC4 M7HU 
I am interested in the Computerised Export Intelligence 
Service. 
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Harper's bizarre 

N0W York 

In New Yoric the Wgazine world is 
always subject to surprising reversals 
of fortune. The latest example is the 
resignation, after nearly four years, of 
Mr Willie Morris, the editor of 
Harper^s magazine, a long-established 
monthly (founded in 1850) of general 
interest, not to be confused with 
Hafper*s Bazaar. Mr Morris’s disagree¬ 
ment with the management of Harper’s 
was all the more surprising an that his 
journalistic flare had made the maga¬ 
zine far more readable—in most 
people’s opinion. He himself sasd in his 
statement of resignation ,that the 
management had objected to an 
article by Mr Norman Mailer on 
women’s liberation, “ Prisoners of ’ 
which took up the entire March issue. 
But it would be a strange management 
that would object to an article which 
caused the magazine to he sold out in 
New York Oity. 

In fact, the disagreement between 
Mr Morris and the president of 
Harper’Sy Mr William Blair, was not 
over four-letter words. Mr Morris was 
nearer the truth when he said that 
the conflict was between “ the money 
men and the literary men.” Harper’s 
had been losing money—^just how much 
is not clear but the amount is con¬ 
siderable—and the search for a scape¬ 
goat seems to have brought about the 
clash between the editorial side and the 
management. For the latter it is 
claimed that Mr Morris had increased 
editorial expenses (especially by 
employing a large body of well paid 
contributing editors. The editorial staff 
answer that such expenses are a 
small proportion of total expenditures 
and that the loss of circulation is due 
to the management’s inability to work 
out ways of maintaining it. What seems 
to have happened is that the managerial 
policy of extending circulation at any 
cost had become too expensive. Mr 
Blair was first reported as having said 
that the circulation, now about 
300,000, had fallen by about 50,000. 
Then he put the figure at about half 
that. '!][his conflict of figures appears 
to represent different views a^ to how 
much circulation to shed to make 
Harper’s an economic proposition. 

Meanwhile five contributing editors, 
a poetry editor, the eice^ntivc editor 
and the managing editor have resigned,^ 
leaving Harper’s looking, a little hke 
the last scene in “Hamlet.*^ The epn- 
tributing ^dilprs had a meeting With 
the ptopmatpr of the magazine, Mr 
John Jr, in which they asked"’ 


that the managing editoir,f Mr Robert 
Kotlowitz, should be made editor and 
said that if he were they would stay 
on. This demand, however, proved to 
be unnegotiable. The last editor of the 
magazine, Mr John Fischer, has been 
. brought back temporarily. 

Behind these dramatic doings lies the 
present state of the New York maga¬ 
zine industry in which the winners have 
a very specific audienpe—such as 
yachtsmen or golfers—^and appeal to 
particular advertisers. General maga¬ 
zines like Harper’s arc problem children 
these days. But a general slaughter of 
journalists hardly seems likely to help 
towards a solution of their problems. 


Yet another Rocky 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WEST VIRGINIA 

January, 1973, may find yet another 
Governor Rockefeller joining Governor 
Nelson Rockefeller of New York and 
ex-Governor Winthrop Rockefeller of 
Arkansas. But this one would be young 
and untried, their 33-year-old nephew 
who bears the family’s most famous 
name Mr “ Jay ” Rockefeller has let it 
be known that he will be seeking the 
Governorship of West Virginia in 
1972—as a Democrat, unlike his 
uncles. 

West Virginia has been for genera¬ 
tions one of the most backward, and 
corrupt, states in the union. True, 
under Governor Arch Moore, the first 
Republican to be elected in almost 40 
years, it has been doing better lately. 
The outflow of inhabitants which 
caused it to lose 157,000 people be¬ 
tween the censuses of i960 and 1970 
is slowing down. Coal, its staple indus¬ 
try, is thriving at long last l^cause of 
a severe shortage of other types of fuel 
in the United States. Ten years ago the 
state’s rate of unemployment was 
catastrophic, at 13.5 per cent of its 
labour force ; now it is down to 5.5 per 
cent, close to the national average. 
Last year West Virginia attracted 



$442.4 million worth of new or ex¬ 
panded industrial capacity. 

But Mr Rockefeller can see as clearly 
as anybody else that Governor Moore 
is still faced with daunting administra¬ 
tive and personal problems which make 
him and his party vulnerable. The 
Democratic State Legislature has been 
approving only about 10 per cent of 
his programme. Mr Moore admits that 
die menace of corruption, which 
robbed the state of $100 million during 
the past ten years, ” keeps you awake at 
night” ; but he claims with some 
justification that the situation has 
improved since a number of state 
officials,-including a former Governor, 
were indicted two years ago for tax 
evasion and embezzlement. Governor 
Moore ha's, however, one personal 
worry—an income tax difficulty which 
may lead to criminal prosecution. 

Mr Moore certainly gives no public 
indication that all this is interfering 
with his work as Governor and he is 
expected to run again in 1972. His eyes 
glow when he talks about his 
programme of highway construction 
which is connecting the hitherto- 
isolated mountain state with the teem¬ 
ing markets of New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Washington and Pittsburgh. 
“ We are taking West Virginia out of 
limbo,” he claims. 

Meanwhile, Mr Jay Rockefeller and 
his wife, who is a daughter of the 
Republican Senator Percy of Illinois, 
live modestly just outside Oharleston. 
He came to the state seven years ago, 
as a worker in the poverty programme ; 
now he holds the mainly ceremonial 
office of Secretary of State, but he is 
devoting his energies and his wealth 
to improving the conditions of life in 
West Virginia for all its citizens. He 
began the new year by calling for a 
ban on the strip mining of coal, which 
is ruining the l^auty of the state (and 
therefore its future hopes of a tourist 
industry) for the sake of immediate 
profits. The ban has just been partially 
defeated in the State Legislature but 
the coal owners and the coal miners 
had to work hard (and spend hard) to 
achieve this. Mr Rockefeller has gained 
their enmity but conservationists are 
also influential in West Viiiginia. 

Mr Rockefeller’s name is both a 
boon and a handicap for his political 
ambitions. To a minority, it makes him 
suspiect as an amate4r exploiting family 
and fortune ior sdf-aggrandisement, 
but, to a majority of West Vir¬ 
ginians whom one meets, his coming 
seems providential. How can he help 
but transform and uplift this sorely 
b^t state ? , 
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Wagon repairs? 
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get down to the job. 
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Another earth-shaking story 


Thtf world*s largest sugar silo, in 
Durban, was the cause of it. 

Contractors Grinaker Construction 
called in Cementation to use 
Vibroflotatton to shake the sandy earth 
into something worth building on. 

' Over 200,000 tons of sugar need some 
pretty s(^ foundations. Cementation, 
with a vast |imd of experience gained on 
contracts around the world, was able 


to provide them. 

WeVe doing some pretty remarkable 
things in other places, too. 

Because we’re experts under the 
ground. Mining. Exploration. Site 
Investigation. Drilling. Vibroflotation. 
Diaphragm walling. Piling. Pipe Jacking. 
Auger boring. Chemical grouting. 

And they’re only our hidden assets. 
Above the ground we’re just as busy 


buiMing, Schools. Libraries. Roads. 
Offices. Bridges. Harbours. Hotels. 
Practically anything you care to name. 
Just about anywhere you can think of. 

So if you want earth-shaking 
experience, and experience in any type 
of construction, come to Oamentation. 


Cementation 


Ccfti^^tion C^oini^ay Linked, C^eotation House, Mitcham Road, Croydon, '(bi‘-d$ 4 '^jsy 

Biwding, Minihgand-Specialist Engineering Contractors. ' 
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ENEL Ndlngl Bediic Enein Mency. Rolf 
#5 Hn IMh prodicel ihiiiig tte list 
six imis of Itno 

New plants scheduled up to 1976 


ELECTRICITY PRODUCTION 

The gross overall electricity production of ENEL 
during the first six months of 1970 totalled 
40,479-7 million KWh and exceeded production 
for the corresponding period in 1969 by 2,369-7 
million KWh (i.e. + 6-2^^). 

ELECTRICITY SALES 

Electricity sales du’^ing the first six months of 
1970 amounted to 38,004-2 million KWh, an 
increase of 2,868-8 million KWh, equal to 8-2% 
compared with the first six months of 1969. 

NEW CONSUMPTION GAINED 

As at 30th June, 1970, total consumption served 
by Ente Nazionale per TEnergia Elettrica was 
23,358,466 units, an increase of 362,444 units 
recorded over the figure at the beginning of the 
year. 

NEW PLANTS SCHEDULED 
UP TO 1976 

The new programme for the construction of plants 
has been prepared seven years in advance of their 
coming on-stream and covers, therefore, the 
period 1970-1976. 

More specifically, the programme has been 
tailored to satisfy a national demand for electric 
power in 1976 equal to 39,200 MW and of 
electricity equal to 206 billion KWh approximately 
allowing for a maximum possible increase in 
demand. 

To that end, taking into account the supplies 


guaranteed by the plants in service at 31st 
December, 1969 and the contribution of those 
plants which had already been built or pro¬ 
grammed on that date, it wa»s decided to build new 
generating plants capable of providing by 1976 a 
net overall power supply of 6,140 MW, of which 
240 net MW would come from hydroelectric 
plants and 6,900 net MW from thermoelectric 
plants. 

Within the programme mentioned above it was 
decided to install 6 new turbogas groups in 
Sardinia four of which are to be centred at 
Codrongianus and two close to the power station 
at Porto Vesme which will account for an overall 
capacity of lOOMW approximately, and turbogas 
groups of an overall capacity of lOOMW approxi¬ 
mately in the area of the transformer station at 
Ancona/Candia. 

With regard to the transmission and inter¬ 
connection system the relative development pro¬ 
grammes have already been outlined for all the 
plants which will be ready by 1974. As usual, 
these programmes are the result of longer term 
technico-economic studies which take into con¬ 
sideration the future development of the system. 

The principles which have guided such studies 
have been based on the development of the 880 
KW interconnection and transmission system and 
the 160-120 KW large distribution system 
whereas the 220 KW system is aimed mainly at 
achieving an improved and more complete use of 
the lines available but not fully employed, by 
introducing into such lines new generator groups 
and new stations with the necessary connectors. 
Special financial, technical and administrative 
resources have finally been earmarked for the 
extension and increase ofthe distribution systems. 
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AID EXHDIIIOIS 


Exhibitions organised by 
Public Fair Societies 


InteniationaJ 

BARI 

BOLOGNA 

BOIJ5ANO 

MESSINA 

MIIANO 

PADOVA 

PALERMO 

TRIESTE 

Intemadonal 

ANCONA 

BARI 

BARI 

BARI 

BOLOGNA 

BOLOGNA 

BOLOGNA 

BOLOGNA 

BOLOGNA 

CREMONA 

HRENZE 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 

GENOVA 

NAPOLI 

NAPOLI 

NAPOU 

NAPOLI 

NAPOLI 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 

PADOVA 

PARMA 

PARMA 


TRIESTE 

VERONA 

VERONA 

V 

VERONA 


General Trade Samples Fairs 
XXXV I^varUe Fair 
XXXV Bologna Fair 
XXIV Bolzano Fair 
XXXn Medina Fair 
IL Milan Fair 
1L Padua Fair 
XXVI Mediterranfon Fair 
XXIn Tneste Fair 


9-20 September 

16- 31 M.iy 
11-20 Sc|)i(*mber 

6-22 August 
14-25 April 
27 May-7 June 
22 May -6 June 

17- 29June 


Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 

XXXI Ancona Fair—IrUemattonal Trade Mart of Fishery, Nautical 
Sports and related activities 24 June-4 July 

III MACEF-LEVANTE — Inlematwnal. Trade Mart of domestic 
ware, glass, china and silver articles; gifts, hardware and 
household tools 23-26 January 

II SA Clll.A-lj:VANTE. Exhibition of Chemical, Industrial 

and Agnadtural Techniques 15-18 May 

III MOBIL-LEV ANTE. International Furniture and Home 

Funushing Fair 30 May-6 June 

.V-Y V Inteniational Exhibition of **Footwear Eashion 6-10 Ma rcli 
VIII Intematwrud Fair of Books for Children and Youth — 

V International Exhibition of Commeraal Design 1-4 April 

IVI ntematianal Show of Perfumery and Cosmetics 28 Apr i 1-3 May 
XIV IrUematwnal Foodstuffs Exhibition —S./.d.22-26 September 

VII SAIF International Shoiv of Industrialisation in Building 

Techniques 16-24 October 

XXVI Inlemational Fair of Milk-Cows 10-19 September 

XXXV International Handicrafts 1 rode Mart 24 April-9 May 

II International Exhibition of Flowers and Ornamental Plants 

EUROFLORA 7l 17-25 April 

X Intematwrud Boat Show 30 January—8 February 

X/ International Caravan and Camping Show 15—23 May 

VIII TECNHOTEL, International Hotel and Tourist EqiupmerU 

Exhibitwn 13-23 November 

V EXPO^IJDIIOTEL. Exhibition of Equipment for Hotels, 
Tmnsm and Public Leisure in Southern lUdy and Overseas 

30 Januaiy-7 Febiuaiy 

V MOBILSVD. Inlerrudtonal Furniture Exhibition for Southern 

Itafy and Overseas 14-21 March 

IV S.LR. Intematwrud Gift Show 29 May-2 June 

IV BIMBOSIU) Toy and Children’s Furmslung, Clothing and 
Food Supply Show 23 Juried J uly 

XIV Housing, Building, Home Furmshing, Clothing and Food 
Supply Fair 23 Junc^ J uly 

III ^*GICA** International Cine-Meeting of Doaimentary films 

regarding Agriculture, Livestock and Foodstuffs 20-24 May 

IX TRAM AG. International Exhibition of mechanical handhng 

and storage, plant maintenance 6-10 October 

X MAY International Exhibition of selected quality Poultry and 
Rabbits for Consumption, Cattle Market and Competition 

5-8 December 

VII International Supermarkets Show (Techniques, Goods, 
Equipment 25 Sepicmber-3 October 

XXvI International Exhtbdm of Canning and Allied Packaging, 
Machinery and Equipment for canned food industry 

25 Septcmber-3 Ortober 
XX International specialised EiddbUion of Timber 17-29 June 

VUI Intemalwnal Show of earth-moving equipment for the 
bmldtng industry 1- 14 February 

LXXIII International Agricultural and Ammal Farming Fair, 
XIV Agricultural Machinery Show 14-21 March 

y/// EUROCARNE IrUemattonal Exhibition of Animal Husbandry 

^10 Oaober 


National General Trade Samples Fairs 

PORDENONE XXV NaUanal Fmr of the Fnuli—Veneua Giulia Region 

29 August-12 SeptembCT 

ROMA XIXJRmeFair 29 Ma>^-13 June 


National Specialised Fairs and Exhibitions 

BOLOGNA CARPI-MAGUA 4-8 September 

CATANIA Vi 11 Com and Stamps Exhibition Katana 71, Vlli Commeraal 

Conference 4-6 February 

CIVITANOVA MARGHE (Macerata) XXII Footwear Exhibition 29 May-3 June 
CREMONA XXVI National Fair of Agricultural Provisions Supplying 

10-19 September 

FOGGIA VI National Sheep Breeding Mart 27-28 March 

FOGGIA XXII National Agricultural and Livestock Fair and XIV Show 
of Southern Italy's Farm Machinery 30 Apnl-9 May 

FOGGIA National Cattle Fair 25-27 Novcml)er 

GENOVA H Novelty-Gift Exhibition. II World Vacation and Travel Show 

15-23 May 

GENOVA II National Wines and Spirits Exhibitwn and BIBE 1971 

2-10 October 

GENOVA HI Exhibition of dentistry equipment — Expo-Tecno-Dental and 
Expo-Medi-Dental 29 OctobcT-1.November 

GENOVA IV TECNHOSPITAL—Exhibition of Equipment for Hospitals, 
Nursing Homes and Communities 19-23 Noveml)er 

NAPOLI IIISIVEL. NatuMal Wines b Spirits Show 30Janiiary-7 February 
NAPOLI I SIC AT Italian Stationery and Technical Articles Show 

2-10 October 


NAPOLI 

PADOVA 

PARMA 

PIACENZA 

PIACENZA 

ROMA 

SIENA 


II NAUTIC SUD. National Exhibition for Navigation Development 
in Southern Italy and overseas 23 Ort(5)er-4 November 

XVII National Footwear, Leather Croods and related Machinery, 
Rauf MatenaLs and Accessories Show 25—27 April 

Show of Milk-Products and Dairy Industries 28 April-2 May 

I SIB A. Italian Buttons and Allied Products Show 22-26 April 

II National Biertnial Show for the Rural Budding Industry 

19-26 September 

VI National Show of Commumties 1.5-21 NovcmbcT 

V Typical and Fine Wines Week 13-20 June 


Exhibitions promoted by other 
Societies or Committees 


International General 

CAGLIARI XXIII Samples hair of Sardinia 16-28 Mai ch 

International Spedalised Fairs and Exhibitions 

BOLOGNA FIMA Agnadtural Machinery Manufacturers Exhibitwn 

10- 14 Noveinl>er 

CANTU (Como) IX Intematumal Furruture Exhibition and Contest 

1 1- 26 September 

ERBA (Como) II IrUematwnal Rabbit Breeding Show 10-13 September 

FIRENZE XI Footwear Leather Goodt b Leather Samples Show 

8-13 September 

FIRENZE VII Biennial International Antique Exhibition 

18 September-17 October 

FORLI X IrUemational Trade Mart of Bird Rearing Activities 

% 16-20 September 

GUALDO TADINO (Perugia) XIII Intematumal Ceramics Show 

26 Julv^29 August 

MILANO IX Intemalional Toy Show 31 January-7 February 

MIIANO VII IrUematwnal Exhibitwn of Souverurs, Jewelleiy, Cards and 

Gifts 31 January-7 February 

MILANO XII Heating, ventilating, refrigeration and plumbing Show 

1-7 March 
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MILANO MIAS International Sporh Goodi Market 5-9 March 

15-20 September 

MII.ANO XXIX and XXX MIT AM Inteniational Market for Clothing 
Textiles and FumuhiHg Fabrics , S^lLMay 

' 6-8 November 

MILANO JPACK-IMA-Inlemahonal Show of Packtr^ Materials, Internal 
Industrial Transport, and Machinery for the Food Industry 

24-30 May 

MILANO I European RadiQ lx Television Show 4-12 September 

MILANO III International Furniture Show 15-20 September 

MII.ANO XIIEEMIJ—European Machine Tool Exhibition 2-10 October 

MILANO International Cineprojectwn Show 9-17 October 

Ml LANO SIMEI Interruitional IVine Irulustry and Bottling Show 

20-28 November 

MILANO XUI International Cycle arui Motor Cycle Show 20-28 November 
MII.ANO XVIII & XIX MIPEL International leather Goodi Trade Market 

16-20January 
12-16june 

MILANO XV & XVI COMIS-TRICOT Intemattonal Kmtwear and Hosiery 
Trade Market 10-r 13 Januaiy 

22-25 June 

MILANO III MIC AM — -X\XV Intematimal Exhthilwn of Footwear, 
leather and Accessories and of related Mcuhinery 2-6 Sepiember 
MILANO VIII MACEF Intemattonal Trade Mart of Household Goods, 
Glass and Clnnawnre, Hardware, Ironmongery and fools 

2-5 Sepiernbei 

M11 AN O VI 11 European L xhihitton of I lerfneal Household A ppliani e\ 

4—7 Sepiember 

MILANO VIII International Exhibition of Electronic Components. Measuring 
In\tm?nent\ and Acce\sones 4—12 Sej)tenibcr 

MIIANO VSIM Infertuitional Show of Mu\i( 3-7 Sepiembei 

MILANO VIII SMAV Intematimal Fxluhition of Office Equipment and 

Machinery 26-S1 Oi tober 

MILANO XI MAC 71 International Chemical Equipment Exhibition 

7-13 0< tober 

MILANO VI EXPO-Cl 71 International Exhibition of Trade and Tourist 
Facilities and Equipment 31 October--? NoveinluM 

MONZA (Milano) \’X17 International Interior Decoration Exhibition 

11-26 Scpienibei 

RLCGIO (ALABRIA XX Intenmtional Citrus Emit and Oil I ssence Fear 

21 Februar'y'-22 March 

RKGGIO EMILIA International Review of Pig Rearing and Pig Production 

29 Apr il-2 May 

RICCIONK (Forli) \XIII Interruitional Postage Stamp Fair 28-3 1 Au^>l 

RIMINI (Forli) XXI Intenuitional Hotel and Tounsm Techniques Show and 
Convention 1 -10 D(’( embei 

RIMINI Intematwrial Hotel Catering Show 13-20 januar y 

ROMA XVIH IntemaiioTud Reoiew of Nndeai EAectromes, Tele-Radio 

and ('.me-ProducIs 24 Mar c h-4 Arn 1 1 

ROMA \II ‘'Christmas Today” Trade Market 4-19 Decemoei 

S. AMBROGIO DI VALPOLICFLLA (Verona) IX Intemattonal Exhibition oj 
Marble and related Machinery 4-12 September 

TORINO XXXH-^XXXIII SAMIA. International Fashion Trade Fair 

.5-8 February 
10-13 SeptcrnbcT 

TORINO V ”VACAN/L 71” International Holiday and Tounsm Show 

27 Febriiaiy-9 Mart h 

TORINO II Intematwruil Comneraal Vehicle Show 27 March—4 April 

TORINO V 6- VI ‘MODA SElF:7IONE " Selected Fashion Trade Fair 

23-26 Apr il 
29 October-1 NovemWr 

TORINO 17/7 Intematwruil Domestic Arts Exhibition 29 April-11 May 
TORINO XXJ Inlematumal iecluiical Exhibition and VIII Mountain 
Equipment Exhibition 25 September—4 Oclobei 

TORINO Till Inte^tioruil Motor Show 3-14 November 

UDINE Trade Mart of Red-Piebald Breed Cattle 22-23 Sc*ptcniber 

VARESE XVIII International Poultry and Rabbits Exhibition 

29 May-2 June 

VICENZA Iriternational Ceramics.E'xhtbtlwn 21-28 February 


MILANO 


MILANO 


MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 

MILANO 


MILANO 


MILANO 

MILANO 


MILANO 

MILANO 


TORINO 

TORINO 


TORINO 

TORINO 

TORINO 

UDINE 

VARESE 


VICENZA 


National General Trade Samples Fairs 

GALATINA (Lecce) XXII Trade Mart of InduHry, CMitmce and HandMfts 

26-30 June 


National Spedalised Fairs and Bxhibitlous 

ALMENNO S. SALVAtOkE (Bef^amo) XXXVI National FesHvaf ef Game 
/ Bir<^ and Hunting Ai Sheep-dog Trade Mart^Exfuoitian of 

related Eipdfpi^ 8 August 

AREZZO lXNatioHalP&F(tir ’ - r, 8-9 October 

ASCOLl PICENd XXIII National Rabbit a^td Fur, Animal Fair . 18-16 May 
BUSTO ARSIZIO (VarcK) II Notional Umbrella 19-29 September 

(!iAL£NZANO (FfrciiEe). VIII Optn-Air Exhipitfm of Qedananmng EqidpmerU 

25"5cptcmber^ October 

CAPRI (Napoli) “MAREMODA^cAPRI^* lionMcraf^ and Beachwear Actessones 
Fashion Display 21-25 September 

CITFA DI GASTELLO (Perugia) tVNatwnal Soft Furnishing Shaw ' ' 

29 August-19 Septqaaber 

CORTONA (Arez/o) IX Exhibition and Trade Mart of Anluna Furmture 

22 August-26 September 

CREMONA IV Biennial String Instruments Show 15-80 September 

FIRENZF) MAIT National Xmt^^^hcfw . ' 29 January-2 February 

GROTTAFERRATA (Roma) Naltonat Fair of Agricultural Machinery and of 
Prototypes for the Working of Sloping Grounds 21-29 March 

GUBB10 (Perugia) VI Biennial Metal Show and Gubbio Prize "AfisTro Giorno" 

l6 JuIy-4 SepiciriDer 

LONIGO (Vicenza) National Exhibition of selected Seeds 22-25 March 

I.ORETO (Ancona) A7 National Exhibition of Church Musical Instruments and 
Editions, of Musw Editions jor Youth . 8-18 April 

MARSALA Italy^Wihrs I^? 1 12-24 August 

MILANO IX and X COMIS-INFANTEEN—Children and Teenagers' 
Clothing Exhibition. Baby InyeUes and Requisites 10-13 January 

22-25 June 

MILANO VII COMIS^PEL Fur Dealers: Afarket 19-23 March 

MILANO 7 ArUiqwnamenfo 71 Fxhiiiitton of Technical Equipment and 
Machinery for Water, Air and Soil Decontammo/ion arui Waste 
Diposal 3—7 May 

MILANO IFCNOSPORT '71 EAiihifum and Convention of Constructions, 
Installations and Equipment for Sport and Hr creation 

1.3-J9 SepieinlK*r 

MILANO X! E.xhibitmi of Italian l umituie 15-20 September 

MILANO SEXVRIT 71 —17 Ixhihitum o] \c(unty prodmts, working 

(otuUtions fuid H Anti pre devues <md first-aid Exhibition 

5-8 October 

MII-ANO I Ml PAN National Exhibition of Bakery, and Confectionery 
Miuhtnery 31 Octolwr-? November 

NORCIA (Perugia) Trade Mart for the Noran Black Truffles and Mountain 
Produce 18-22 January 

PFRUGIA Agricultural Hill Crops Maihinery Show 21-26 Sqjtembci 


REGGIO EMIlJA XXXH National Ornithological Show 


18-22 January 
21-26 SefJtembci 
cut a del Tncolore” 
27-28 November 

RICCIONE (Forli) IX National Review of Hobbies 19-25 April 

RICCIONE (For li) XX Natiorud Numismatic Meeting 4-6 September 

ROMA F/7 Week of Equipment for Community hje 15-20 May 

ROMA Press and Informcuwn Exhibition 1.5-31 October 

SACII.E (Udine) National Bird Exhihiticni and Market 22 August 

SANTHIA (VeiTclIi) Natwnal Photographic Compeiilion 

24 QtiolKT-21 November 
TODI (Perugia) III Trade Mart of Antique Dealers 19 Marc li-18 April 

TORI NO F7 AL-COM 71 National Eood Tiade Mart 22-30 May 

VALDOBBIADENE (Treviso) Show of the Txe Venezie Region's Sparkling 
Wines 4-13 September 

VICENZA NationalJcwelleiy. Crold and Silverware Show 24-31 January 

5-12 September 


Fashion Shows 

FIRENZE 

HRENZE 


Fashion Aicessones ExhibUion (AC. MATT) 22-26 February 
High Fashion Ready-to-Wear, Boutique and Knitwear Parades 

12-16 April 

,OffiaalpresentatimSfmng~Shbnmer J97I. ^ 18^^2 OaoW 

Italian High lashton CdUttums Fnm^ Acleisbtiiei Exhibition 

10-26 Jatiuary 

us see the FashmiY '' )5-30 Apri 1 

Offinalpresentation Autumn-Winter 197If72 1—15 Oaober 

Italian Hig/i Fashion Collections. Fashion Accesswies Exhibition 

5-25 July 


IV 
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FASNrON STARTS WITH FABRICS 
at the 29 ^^ 


from Saturday 8*^ to Tuesday 11*^ May 1971 

Palazzo del Tessile - MILANO - Piazza Sei Febbraio 

The Italian fabric manufacturers invite the TRADE 
to visit MITAM and examine the best 
of their collections for SPRING/SUMMER 1972. 

PLUS A SPECIAL FEATURE 
NOT TO BE MISSED 

1»« FASHION DESIGNERS TRADE MEETING 

On the spot - for the first time 
in the world at a trade fair - 
meet 15 leading international fashion designers. 

A revolutionary approach for fabric producers 
and buyers to join forces for a smoother trade. 

For further information, hotel accomodation 
and inclusive airtours 

write to: MITAM - Galleria San Babila, 4/D - 1-20122 MILANO 
phone to: MITAM - 79.21.54 - 79.21.55 
cable to: CENTROMODA Milano 
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The 48th Milan Trade Fair had hardly had time to report Ite usual 
successes in business transactions and public reapppse when, in 
May last, the complex machinery of the Fair Organization was again 
set in motion. While figures and data for the 1969-1078 trade show 
cycle were stfil being drawn up preparations were already being 
made for this year's Spring Fair, which will be held on the cuetomary 
dates from 14 to 25 April. 

in 1970 the products of 90 ccUnpries were, exhibited here, and 76 of 
those countries were represented in an official capacity with trade 
offices which they themselves organized in CIS, the Fair’s Interna¬ 
tional Trade Centre. Of special note was the participation of 12 of 
the 18 African States (with Malagasy) which are associates of the 
EEC, also of 20 Latin-American countrleSr Foreign visitors registering 
at SAVE, the Foreign Visitors Reception Centre, numbered 120,865 
and came from 138 countries. Nor does this army of buyers and 
business operators include the members of 44 trade missions who 
came to last year's Fair from 34 different countries, 
it would be tedious to go step by step over the long path that has 
led the Fair to its present position. Sufficient to recall the two 
main turning points which, since the war, have marked definite 
changes In the trend of its activities. 

Eleven years ago the Fair's «Palace of Nations*, where official 
foreign exhibitions were accomfhodated, was transformed into an 
International Trade Centre and reserved exclusively for the official 
trade representatives of other nations and for qualified business 
operators. To fulfil its new functions the building was completely 
refitted and a series of well-equipped offices was installed. Purely 
functional equipment, interpreter services, meeting places, restau¬ 
rants, bars and so forth were introduced with the object of trans¬ 
forming CIS into a completely self-sufficient «business citadel*. 
The strictly business function of Milan Fair has been further 
strengthened by another recent development, and this marks the 
second turning point In its history. The big general Fair in April is 
no longer the sole event around which the work of the Organization 
revolves, as once it was. A succession of specialized trade shows 


lhat are held ohe after another round the year has ^roatl/ ^leqged. 
^ * the character of Milan Fair. They have gwen rise to an exhtbWon 
cycle directed solely to business clients for whom.^ April fair has 
now become the « curtain-drop *. Hence the tertp^.^idlreBt, Fair», In 
other wordSj a , (air organization that hardly sfver'^oto^s Its gates. 
We quote below a few figures for the 1969^ exhibition cycle, with 
those for 1968-89''In brackets, Each cycle runs from May to the 
follCwing April and^covers all specialized trade shows as well as the 
big April FiMr with Which it ends. 

Number of trade shows: 44 {44), of which 10 were Italian (13) and 
34 were International (81); total duration of trade shows; 281 days 
(304); overall area of display premlies; 1,366,855 sq.m. (1,092,651); 
area of display eMnds; 697,696 Sq.m. (628,226); total number of 
exhibitors; 26,098 (28,797), of whom 19,615 wore Italian (18,074) 
and 6483 ,were other nationals (5723). 

We cannot attempt to consider in detail the prospects for the 48th 
Milan International Pair, nor to give an accurate estimate of the 
size and. extent of Its various display sectors. However, on facts 
already known, the general tendencies can be forecast. It Is certain 
that the number of Italian visitora will not be less than It was last 
year. In fact alt available display space was allocated by 15 July last 
The number of private foreign concerns booked In for the 1971 Trade 
Fair equals that of last year In all display ssctors, and In acme 
cases N shows ah tnoraaae.' The situation is similar as regards official 
foreign partioipatloh l|t,the International Trade Centre. 

As in past years the 49to Trade Fair will be accompanied by a 
well-founded aerlea of meetings and conferenoas. For Its part, the 
Organization will take direct responsibility for arranging an Impor* 
tant Qonpress on «information handling* and its problems In thie 
computer age. 


Rera dl IHtano, Largo Domodoaeola 1, 20145 MHane (Italy) 
relax 89900 Rerwnir 

Rapra i wi rtat hfa In London: Dr. vmorlo Schlaizano, 31 Old 
Siroot London WlXObO. 



The International Film, TVPIm and Documentary Market (MIFEO) Is 
an international centre where feature, TV and documentary films 
are traded on a worldwide scale. 

Contacts are made there for negotiating agreements in any branch 
of film production, oo-production, financing and the Issue of Import 
and export licences; 


, ' I'H • 

For Mormallon and booMnga write to: MIPED« Largo DOfnodoeeola 
20146 Milano (Italy) ' 

Tolograina: MIIfeD - Milano or 495.496^ Telox 33990 norandl 
Dotogatlon In London: 31 OM BurOnglon SlrOil, lo iid ^ gflX 

Its comfortable quarters are provided with all mddam IdOHttlea aatf 
Include numerous studios for the projection of dniNiia. jOhd'TV 
fllma. International telephone, cable, telex and telephoto tervlooo 
are available. Conference rooiha and offices. All tortoa of bualneea 
and secretarial assistance. Legal and notarial conaultanto. Madlcal 
adyl^. Dining rooms and bars. > . 
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Corso Montevecchio 37/39 TORINO (ITAiy) 


RUMIANCA 

a multipurpose 

Company. 

A no-stop 

Company. 

Onethinb 

of tomoncw 
^ % 

then 

RUMIANCA. 
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At Porto Torres, one of the largest , 4 ^ 

and most up-to-date fully integrated petrochemical complexe%^|^i:^^ 

in Europe, has been constructed, in an fSp : r 

unusually short time. 

S.I.R. means original processes, know-how, 
engineering, petroleum products, chemicals, plastk^, 
synthetic resins, synthetie fibers. 
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BEYOND THAT DOOR 

a reservoir of knowledge on a developing reality ... 

Italy's Mezzoglorno. 

Beyond that door 

a constant influx of statistics, data, information 
monitoring the moment's happenings, 
charting tomorrow’s events ... 
new super highways, airports and harbors 
the time-shattering roar of developing industry and tourism. 
Beyond that door... 

the complete run-down of Incentives, tax relief and financial aid 
for those who invest in Italy's Mezzoglorno. 

The thofniest problems for whatever-sized concern 
have their precise solution 
from a wealth of specifically garnered information. 
Beyond that door 

there are men who have detailed information on 
the shape of massive government Investments 
and the programs delineating priorities into the 80's 
the forward leap of Italy’s Mezzoglorno, 
men who know how often It rains or shines, 
the amount of labor available in a given zone, 
(generally the highest in Europe) ... 

Write them and you'll get a prompt reply 
because It is their Job 

to let you know that the future and today are one 
in Italy’s Mezzoglorno 

where the Common Market's wide open spaces 
are being transformed into a new frontier of progress. 

MASM 


Institute for Assistance in 
the Development of Southern Italy 
Viale Pilsudskf 124 - 00197 ROME. Tel. 805241 


' lAiM la a iion>proflt oroanlsatlon eonnaotad to tha CA8IA PM IL 

and provldaa fraa adviaery aarvktaa to bualnapaman wHIIdb 
to oatoMMi' biduatrtol or tourtom vonliiroa in'ioulhont ttaly. 


at 
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The eternal problem 


Just over a hundred years ago, the 
French garrison was withdrawn from 
Rome. At long last, it seemed, the 
great national, liberal dream of a 
united Italy had been achieved. And 
so in a sense it had : never again 
could Italy be dismissed as a 
“ geographical expression.” Yet, even 
today, it can still be said that Italy, 
with its long tradition of city-states, 
remains the least united of European 
countries, riven by political faction and 
split economically between the pros¬ 
perous industrial north and the 
poverty-ridden rural south. Through¬ 
out Italy, north and south, town and 
country, the desire for social reform and 
justice burns. Promises to implement 
such reforms—in housing, in the 
schools, in the hospitals, in the prisons, 
in the bureaucracy itself—are abuii 
dant. Yet little gets done and the 
frustrations multiply. 

All this comes to a head in the 
chamber of deputies, where not 
merely the jxilitical parties but 
individuals and groupings within these 
parties appear to be locked in a state 
of endless feud. Each party and each 
grouping is constantly on the look-out 
against scavalcamento —the inbred and 
apparently ineradicaible tendency of 
the various groups within the chamber 
to try to outmanoeuvre each other for 
some immediate, if sometimes pointless, 
political gain. So no government is 
ever sure of a safe majority. 

The present government, headed by 
Signor Colombo, is Italy’s 33rd in 22 
years. Representing a centre-left 
coalition between the Christian 
Democrats, the Socialists, the Social 
Democrats and, until the beginning of 
this month, the Republicans, and 
stocked by experienced, hardened 
ministers of undoubted ability, it has 
looked safer than most. But early this 
month, it too was confronted by yet 


another tiff, yet another vote of confi¬ 
dence, in the chamber. 

First, the Republican minister of 
justice and two under-secretaries 
resigned, though the Republican party 
still promised to support the govern¬ 
ment with its votes. Tlien the Socialist 
party (to the left of the Social 
Democrats and about twice as strong 
as they in the chamber) demanded, as 
the price of its continuing support, a 
greater degree of collaboration between 
the government and the Communists. 
This move can perhaps be best seen as 
yet another attempt to put pressure on 
the government to implement the 
proposed programme of social reform. 
Indeed, the Socialists specifically asked 
the government to seek “ agreements 
about the content of reforms with 
labour unions, local administrations 
and parliamentary groups of the left- 
wing opposition who represent popular 
interests.” The storm blew over quickly 
and Signor Colombo got the vote of 
confidence his government needed. But, 
no doubt, there will be other squalls to 
come, as the parties start manoeuvring 
in advance of the election of a new 
president at the end of this year. 

Signor Colombo’s programme is, in 
fact, no more inspiring than those of 
his predecessors since the first centre- 
left coalition was formed in 1963. He 
has declared, almost ritually, his inten¬ 
tion to guarantee the present political 
framework and has dismissed any 
thought of reconciliation with the Com¬ 
munist party in the sense of inviting 
them to join the government. Yet he 
knows, as does everyone else in the 
chamber, that the Communists com¬ 
mand well over a quarter of the votes 
there and that at least their passive 
co-operation may be needed on occa¬ 
sions to push legislation through. 

The most important outstanding 
legislation to which the government, 



Colombo: the gesticulations of politics 


just like earlier ones, is committed 
concerns the construction of houses and 
schools, the improvement of transport 
systems (esf>ecially in the congested 
urban areas) and the establishment of 
a nationally administered health ser¬ 
vice. If there is this year a marginally 
greater chance that something will at 
last be done, it will be due not sp much 
to manoeuvrings in the chamber of 
deputies as to the political p^suncs 
the trade unions are now exerting. 

Since the “hot autumnof 19P9, 
when the three-year wage agreementa 
came up for renewal, the three prin^- 
cipal unions have not been contmt 
simply to strike for higher wages and 
better working conditions. There hav$ 
been persistent strikes in order to put 
pressure on the government to imple¬ 
ment social reforms. The unions have 
for the first time become a relatively 
cohesive and important political force. 

That in itself creates another 
dilemma for the government, opening 
up, as it has already done, a further 
rift between the two biggwt peurties in 
the coalition, the Socialists and the 
Christian Democrats. The first can say 
to the government: You know the 
reforms to which you are committed 
and so you must adapt your finances 
accordingly. The second are forced to 
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Two-WBy pull for Communists, Borllnguor (left) and Longo (right) 


reply lliat: We cannot impleanent ambi¬ 
tious reforms beyond reasonable 
boufids of financial prudence, for fear 
of addling fuel to the cost-push infla¬ 
tion. 

. This is a jffesponsible feiir, which any 
re^nsible government must heed. It 
explains why any such government is 
unwilling to release the funds accumu¬ 
lated for social purposes in the notorious 
residui passivi at all freely. These funds 
now amount to over £3,500 million. 
They represent money voted by suc¬ 
cessive parliaments over the past seven 
years, for all sorts of social projects, 
which the public administration has 
failed to spend. Bureaucratic delay and 
incompetence is one reason for this 
frightening accumulation of idle funds. 

In housing, for instance, there is an 
appalling lack of co-ordination between 
the government and a plethora of small 
pubuc agencies and local councils on 
the ^rchase of private land on which 
the houses are to be built. Then, to 
take another example, it has been esti¬ 
mated that before a local council can 
open a new school over 3,000 civil ser¬ 
vants in local and central government 
departments have to evaluate and pa^ 
on the documents which arrive on their 
desks. The sheer volume of paperwork 
and what Luigi Barzini in his book 
“ The Italians ” has called “ a tropical 
jungle of statutes, rules, norms, regula¬ 
tions and customs, some hundreds of 
years old ” effectively prevent the 
utilisation of accumulated funds even 
if the political will (and, one can add, 
the economic recklessness) to do so 
were present at the centre of govern¬ 
ment. 

The laame author has also argued 
that laws, being so numerous, 

contradictory and ambiguous, could 


allow a determined government to carry 
out any kind of revolution, of the 
extreme left or the extreme right, by 
merely selecting a few appropriate 
statutes and applying them to their 
ultimate consequences.” But a govern¬ 
ment, of such inflexible determination 
could be composed only of either the 
Ciommunist party allied with the Italian 
Socialist Party of Proletarian Unity 
(the PSIUP, which stands well to the 
left of the Socialist' party proper) or by 
the extremists on the right. But, in fact, 
neither the extreme left nor the ex¬ 
treme right, is strong enough, in terms 
of either voting strength or person¬ 
alities, to bring a revolutionary coup 
off. 

So, as before, everything comes back 
to the endless political chain-dance in 
the chamber. There the Socialists are 
restive, armed with the knowledge that 
within the Christian Democrat party 
itself—^which is not so much a party 
as a way of life and a habit of being 
in office—there are between 40 and 
50 members so intent on social refoim 
that they are prepared to play along 
with the Communists to get it. One 
example of this apparently unholy 
alliance occurred last autumn, when a 
bill designed to reform the system of 
agricultural tenancy was passed by the 
chamber of deputies. 

This law was sponsored by Senator 
de Marzi, a Christian Democrat, and 
Senator Cipolla, a Communist. It com¬ 
pels landlords to charge their tenants 
only a fixed rent. So, with increasing 
costs of maintenance from one year to 
another, it becomes increasingly 
uneconomic to retain rad develop 
large agricultural holdings. Jun 
another Uw, it might be saU. But it 
does demonstrate the inclination of the 


left wing of the majojpiy, pwty .to 
along with the commtii^if^ 
more or less incidentally; liw^cOUld 
also run counter to the conditions 
imposed from the outside by Italian 
membership of the common market, 
where the aim of the Mansholt pro¬ 
posals is to regroup agricultural hold¬ 
ings into bigger and more economic 
units.) 

Yet, whoever flirts with whom and 
whoever gets what seat in what 
cabinet, a centre-left coalition is still 
the only viable formula for govern¬ 
ment in Italy. In some form or another, 
it is a reasonable guess that such a 
coalition will survive until the general 
elections in 1973—^and, possibly, well 
beyond that date. The regional elec¬ 
tions in June gave some indication of 
how matters were shaping. The coali¬ 
tion parties increased their share of the 
total vote from 55.4 per cent to 58.2 
per cent, with the Christian Democrats 
losing some votes to other members of 
the coalition. The opposition parties, 
both on the left and on the right, lost 
votes, if only marginally. 

However small, this loss of votes must 
have come as a disappointment to the 
Communist party, which must have 
hoped to benefit from the 'persistent 
failure of centre-left governments to 
carry through social reforms which have 
lived in promise, but not in fact, for 
so long. It did not. That result alone 
must be of some comfort to the parties 
of the centre, however much they feud 
with each other. 


Tarnished 

miracle 


Ironically as always but also a shade 
more ruefully than before, Italian 
businessmen and bankers continue to 
smile at the political scene—^and its 
perpetual troubles, crises and partner¬ 
ships. They are not displeased with 
the former Treasury minister and pres¬ 
ent prime minister. Signor Colombo. 
He, after all, has done all the right, 
orthodox things for the economy in 
seven months in office: clamped down 
on personal consumption with stiffer 
taxes, stimulate business activity with 
investment incentives (with some 
regional disincentives as well, so as to 
balance matters out between north and 
south), eased monetary policy and at 
least taken the first steps towards the 
long needed reforms in housing and 
health. Even the divorce law is out of 
the way. So there appears to be some 
hope, however faint, that the chamber 
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IS NOT A STRANGER 
IN STRANGE PLACES WHERE OIL IS FOUND 



Strange names and strange places are symbolic of the 
march of the ENI group toward seirsuHiciency in crude oil 
supplies and the build-up of reserves for the future. 

Strahge names and strange places arc also symbolic of 
the long pursued policy of ENI (Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi) 
as a state-owned oil company, a public enterprise, to 
diversify its resources of petroleum supplies as the best 
guarantee of security for protecting future economic develop 
ment of Italy through capability to assure that energy at the 
best competitive conditions will always be available. 

And petroleum supplies include, naturally, also natural 
gas for which the ENI group has and is developing diversified 
sources of availabilities for the long term future. This 
includes programs for large scale imports, from North 
Africa, from the USSR, from Holland, to bulwark produc¬ 
tion from and help conserve domestic reserves. 


Strange names such as El Borma. Nowrouz, Hendijan, 
Ebocha, Mbede, Rig. Doudru, Rostam, Rahksh, Bui 
Hamine, Idd el Shargi, Majdam Mazam, Ekohsk. Ergfisk, 
A/100, Josephine and Biineraud are oil pool locations where 
group interests arc participating in production and new 
commercial discoveries of oil. 


The group's requirements of crude oil are steadily 
growing in Europe and Africa for feeding the 12 group 
refineries now in operation. New refineries are now to be 
built in England and Zambia. 


with CNEN and I,RI in Italy and UKAEA tVOfekt Britain' 
Within the framework of an Agreement Tor cbHaboiration 
with UKAEA. AGIP NUCLEARE designed and built for 
the Springfield. England, nuclear center a pitot plant for’i< 
continuous production of uranium mterospheres.'ba^6d u: 
upon an original invention of ENI. r< 

The ENI group, built up from a S279.2 millidrt total 
fixed assets enterprise 17 years ago to a $4,576 miHiotf 
enterprise at the end of 1970, is among the top 20 multi¬ 
national and fully integrated oil companies.‘aild operate 
through affiliates in 43 countries. Consolidated gross sales 
of the group for 1970 amounted to around $2,5d0 million - 
and these have steadily beed rising at a rate of almost 15%' 
per year for the past 10 years. ENI group investments get • 
bigger and bigger; last year they were about $608 million, 
up 24% from 1969. The cost value «f property, plant and 
equipment was covered for about 45% by depreciation and 
depletion reserves at the end of 1970. 


The ENI group is looking for more oil in other strange 
places all over the world, associating in most cases in joint 
ventures with other major international oil companies and 
with oil companies owned by producer nations in 21 
countries over a total area of about 267,000.000 acres Of 
territory. 

In 1970 refineries of the ENI group refined 570,000 
barrels a day of crude oil. This quantity compares with 
about 132,000 barrels a day 10 years ago. 

In 1970 the ENI group supplied Italian industry and 
households with more than 406 thousand million cubic feet 
of natural gas delivered to almost every section of the 
country through 5,288 miles of main transmission pipe¬ 
lines owned by the group. In 1960 the gas supplied 
amount^ to 212 thousand million cubic feet and the 
pipelines were altogether 2,738 miles long, for the most ^ 
part concentrated in the north. 

But the energy of the future will not only bt obtain©^ 
from fossil fuels. Of rising importance in Italy aselsewhelre 
is nuclear energy, and ENI is developing industrial opera^' ^ ^ 
tions in the sector of the nucleur fuel cycle, and in the srotof ^ 
of engineering advanced type reactors. The ENI affiliate 
AGIP NUCLEARE is the group agency (^llaborating with 
authorities and interested industrial enterprises such as 


ENI, the parent company of the group, has been provided, 
up to the end of 1970, with a paid in Parliamemary 
appropriations investment capital of $758.2 million, and . 
total authorized capital is currently $1,246.2 million. ENI 
finances its affiliates in large part through internally 
generated sources and. of course through long-term, 
borrowings, much of them obtained on financial rparkets 
outside of Italy. Special financing affiliates of ENI. whose 
reputations are tops in international banking circles, prepare 
the ground work for issues of debentures. 

The ENI group is one of the largest contributors to the 
economic development of southern Italy where some $1,500 
million have been invested over the years in fundamental 
industries of many types embracing petroleum refining, ^ 
petrochemical production, nuclear fuels procming, 
mechanical manufacturing, petroleum and gas produp^oili^^' 
petroleum products distribution, and associated services 
many of which have induced private companies to under- ^ 
take initiatives nearby, all of which is steadily incf^ns^lg. 
employment in the “Mezzogiorno" 

Over the next 5^ years planned investments by 
are now, budgeted at some $4,320 million, about 68% In ?? 
Italy ($1,500 millipn ddfMite for the south) and 32% abroad*. 

’ Many of the fc^ei^ investments will be made ih J 

places'yiath strange hlmies bi^ not for any str^ge reaik>n; ^ 
The rea^n why ENI cpntinia^ to grow ajH overti^ ^iidJj‘. ^ 
,stil| R> iwake every ^ort to Ijeep cn<^y 

Italy' jj^vUine: with competitive costs <clfcewhei:^.'s«^'ihat 
ItafiaW m^jrf'y tan keep its place in ihe.sun 
well as dptpe^ic markets despite the fai^'that^e 
peninsula and • islands have;been by natdi^ 

. natural resoufi^ of energy; iind Tpete 
dther .countries, 
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of deputies will get dbwh ^ the legis¬ 
lation which the bufiiiefs Community 
wants on ^x refomis; uitth trusts and 
the like. 

Yet n^y; are 

more unwppy^w^ a year ago, 
when the pomdans were even more 
deeply hrnnezsdl ih their never-ending 
wrs^lings. The old joke that they — 
the industrialists—are better off without 
a government, since the workf^ do not 
bother to protest when there is nobody 
in power to listen to them, appears to 
have taken on a touch of gnm truth. 

' The reason is simple. Despite the 
apparent progress of the Colombo gov¬ 
ernment, pinprick strikes continue to 
harm the economy (however much they 
may promote social reform). Admittedly 
looked at in one way, labour unrest— 
the English disease, as the Italians call 
it, as once Europeans called rkkets— 
has taken a surprisingly small toll. The 
6 per cent annual increase in real 
gross national product, which seemed 
for much of the 1960s to be Italy’s 
for the asking, was whittled down to 
5 per cent in 1969 and perhaps the 
same again in 1970 (although some out¬ 
side observers think it was higher). This 
is still a cracking pace in British eyes, 
and a very acceptable one by any but 
Japanese standards. 

On the other hand, the new worry 
is whether the whole basis of Italy’s 
economic success—the big gains in pro¬ 
ductivity that came year after year 
and made Italian exports so competi¬ 
tive—can be repeated. Italy, like 
almost every other western industrial 
country, is in the grip of a cost-push 
inflation and the rises in productivity 


which were meant to cushion it have 
not materialised in the past six months. 
With the pressure from the unions now 
strongly concentrated upon welfare 
reforms and reduced working hours 
(plus the sudden appearance d mas¬ 
sive absenteeism on the Italian labour 
scene), those annual productivity gains 
of 7 per cent may be a thing of the 
past. And, for fear of what the unions 
, may do to stoke the inflation, they must 
maie any government think twice, and 
twice again, about the wisdom of 
releasing massive funds for the pur¬ 
poses of social in^rovement. 

Yet Italian indiwtry is supeAly 
resilient : when Italians talk of things 
going wrong, it has to be remembered 
that they are talking as the Japanese 
of the west. Much is still going right 
for Italy. Although the trade account 
weakened dramatically last year, when 
imports rose by about 20 per cent and 
exports by only (an Italian only) 12^ 
per cent, the government hopes that 
tfiis year exports will grow faster than 
imports. Moreover, the capital account 
has benefited from officially inspired 
borrowings on the Eurodollar and 
Eurobond markets. This has been yet 
another feather in the cap of Dr Guido 
Carli, the governor of the Bank of 
Italy: after designing administrative 
steps just over a year ago that effec¬ 
tively stopped the balance of payments 
being bled by an outflow of capital, he 
has encouraged the return of money 
that got away, like a fox stealing from 
cover, by promoting Eurocurrency 
borrowing by such bodies as the 
electricity board, the railways and 
the public works credit institute, 
Creditopere. 


Regional 

heartburn 

■■■■■ ikiia All . .* 

Italy is co|X 3 emed with two t^nomic 
balances—the external one (where so 
far, with some reservations, it has 
done well) and the internal,^ regimial 
one (where, with some successes, it 
has not done so well). Greater tac¬ 
tical control within the' regions 
coupled with greater strategic control 
at the centre is the current combina¬ 
tion by which the Italians hope to 
find a solution for the second of these 
two problems. But they |pok at this 
solution—as they do at the manoeuv¬ 
ring of parties within the chamber of 
deputies—with a large amount erf 
ironic scepticism. Might not all the in¬ 
adequacies of the central government 
simply be transferred and, indeed, 
multiplied in the regions ? There is 
enough fonn-filling and shuffling of 
bureaucratic responsibilities in any 
event. Why make it worse ? And when 
regional decisions are taken, what hap¬ 
pens—riots of the kind that have 
echoed through the streets of Reggio di 
Calabria in the past six months ? 

Riots or no riots, the south -is Italy’s 
heartburn. It comprises over 40 per 
cent of the country’s area and over 
35 per cent of its population. It is a 
poor cripple looking for rehabilitation, 
not charity. Despite the massive 
investments of the Cassa per il 
Mezzogiorno—the fund specifically 
designed for encouraging the develop¬ 
ment of the south, which has spent 
nearly £7,000 million since 1965—the 
annual income of a worker in the 
south is still less than 50 per cent of 
his compatriot’s in the north. Inevit¬ 
ably, more than 6 million p)eople 
have emigrated from the south of 
Italy since 1945 (either to go north 
or to leave the country altogether). 
Even so, the population is higher than 
present or foreseeable economic 
resources can sustain. Less than 30 per 
cent of Italian industry is situated in 
the south. 

The easy answer is to persuade 
industry to go south. There are the 
steel works at Taranto and now Fiat 
has undertaken to make, this year and 
next, 60 per cent of its national invest¬ 
ments in the ' south (which some 
cynics might regard as a small mercy 
in view of its established investments 
in the north). Like sensible indus¬ 
trialists throughout the world, Italian 
industrialists would much prefer the 
workers to come to their economic¬ 
ally-sited plants than to site plants 












TECHNICAL LEADERS 


SNAM PROGETTI'9 Engineers, leading protagonists of new realities, have left their mark 
all oyer the world with works in the field of pipelines, petrochemical, refining and many 
other types of plants. SNAM PROGETTI's men and ideas have developed the new technique 
of large projects, thus giving an original contribution to the reseSrch and plans resulting 
now in 25,000 kilometers of gas and oil pipelines. 

in hundreds of refining and petrochemicat plants and In 180 kilometers of submarine piping 
SNAM PRCXSETTI a rSservoir of men and brains serving the times. 
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Deadlock in Reggio di Calabria 

uneconomically close to a pool of 
untrained labour. But social—and, 
sometimes, straight political—considera¬ 
tions pull on the government from the 
opposite direction. 

Even the politicians must worry 
about the validity of the choice they 
have made, for such “ shock ’* invest¬ 
ments in southern Italy—shock in- 
the sense that the arrival df such new 
investments upsets -the traditional 
southern pattern of small enterprises, 
family farms, ingraineid habits and a 
hierarchical society—^seldom provide 
sufficient employment fOr the local 
workers. Nor do they seein to produce 
much in the way of ancillary service 
trades and industries. Alfa Romeo is, 
for example, building a new factory 
at Pomigliano, outside Naples. Due to 
be finished this year, the Alfa-Sud 
plant virill, it is hoped, eventually 
employ 14,000 people, turning out 
1,000 cars a day. But over 600 workers 
had to be brought in from the north 
simply to ^n 3 „trM^^ plant, and 
another 5,000 will have to be imported 
in the early years of production to 
train and supervise local workers. So it 
will be many years before such a plant 
can truly be called a local enterprise. 

Extremely generous incentives—sub¬ 
sidies is a more accurate word—have 
therefore to be provided to get 
industry to move soudi. Credits pro¬ 
vided by the Cassa for new industrial 
investment in the ^uth Oover between 
50 and 70 pet cent of the total capital 
cost spread over 20 years. The interest 
on these is no more than 3 or 4 

per cent, eSN^red with the 8 or 9 per 
cent WhIbhfKWfe Cassa haS' to pay on 


its own borrowings. ‘In additional invest¬ 
ing companies are given a tax rebaite 
for ten years, and the Cassa offers to 
pay up to 40 per cent of the employers’ 
contributions to social service pa.yments. 

Even such subsidies, apparently, are 
not enough. So, in January,' the 
government proposed a series Of 
“ disincentives ” to companies planning 
to expand in already congested areas 
in the north. It looks like a payroll 
levy—with a regional difference. Firms 
in such areas in the north which build 
plants costing more than 400 million 
lire (over £265,006) < and emplbyihg 


This is just what the three Italian trade 
union organisations, in uneasy harness, 
arc trying to do—if only on the narrow 
but decisive front of social reform. Now 
they seem to see themselves as some¬ 
thing more than a powerful pressure 
group. They have begun to aspire to 
the trappings of an extra-parliamentary 
opposition. Claiming to be much closer 
and more responsive to the demands 
of the workers for better social condi¬ 
tions than the distant and bureaucratic 
government, they are prepared to 
negotiate directly with the government 
on social legislation and they are wil¬ 
ling, if needs must, to use the weapon 
of strikes to fotce the govemhicnt'^to 


\ Vod; fined 

every 

This 

to be, a ‘*;clii^j(sientive ” 
. with no bitei ^ojr alre^ Industrialists 
am lioihting auif that investmjeht out¬ 
side a tlw north 

(as will 

still be mudi mom remuhera^^ than 
going south. T)f^S‘^mheme|^>ih fact, 
looks half-baked, stop 

the flow of south 

to the north. . 

Yet the government gbes totvering 
on, planning to invest another £4,600 
million in the south in the next ten 
years. This fund will managed by 
a new interministeriaU conimittee for 
economic planning ,(CIPE)^ of which 
representatives off ‘ die Ga^ will 
become part. Under , the new set-up, 
the regions will be encouraged to make 
their own plans for: economic develop¬ 
ment (and sometimes the Cassa will 
transfer funds directly t6 the regions 
fot* die latter to usa as they sw fit for 
medium-sized investoients). |lyt.on the 
national, strategic le^^^ Cf J^E Will have 
the final say in co^rdiAating such 
plans. 

Such a committee could become a 
further excuse for bureaucratic delay; 
it could also become a new powerhouse 
for sensible regional development. 
Unfortunately, the history of impotence 
in the central government suggests it 
will be the fomier rather than the 
latter, unless the regional governments 
themselves can breathe new life into 
Italian politics and economics. 


push such legislation though. 

Theirs is a powerful voic6. No one 
dare ignore it. Already it has created 
uneasiness among industrialists, who 
fear that this new form of labour unrest 
will damage the drive towards still 
gpreater productivity. The politicians, 
ever mindful of their own authority 
and power, are getting uneasy too. 
Signor Donat-Gattin, the minister of 
labour, is a left-wu^g Christian Demo¬ 
crat who is sympatheUc to the unions 
and to therr demands for \30cial reform. 
Yet it is he who has already protested 
that Social refonn is the respionsibility 
of parliament. “ We are not,” he said, 
“ a para-tfkdb-tinicn state. Tbe job of 


The unions muscle in 





In places like this vre’re the only company 

tinder the sun 


SAIPEM is never overwhelmed by the 
elements. No ocean is too deep. 

No desert is barren enough. That’s our job 
to work where we have i 
to work, under any conditions. 



Onshore and offshore driliing operations. 

Pipelines for oil and natural gas. 
Underwater pipelines and offshore works. 
Erection of petrochemical plants and refineries. 
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' ilkiuom to 
> p^rti^s^ not to replace 
Acting in concer^ tile 
have certa^ly appli^ soch' a stknulus. 
,Thdr power i» strong. TTiey 
represent about |b ;^per cent of Ac 
It^ian labour force. The Compiunist- 
Socialist C^IL has about a^oo,ooo 
members ; the predominantly uaAolic 
^ CISL about i^500>ooo ; and Ae UIL 
(Socialist, Sodal Democrat and Repub* 
lican) about 800,000. Their weakness 
is meir relative lack of financial 
resources: none of Aemi togeAer or 
separately, can afford to prolonged 
strikes in one sector of industry. 
Instead, Aey have successfully used Ae 
weapon of aa-hour stoppages at Af* 
ferent levels of industry and in Afferent 
areas of Ae country to create Ac maxi¬ 
mum dislocation of industry. 

These tactics have paid off, and Ae 
unions can rightly claim Aat Aey have 
had a powerfA hand in forcing Ae 
government to initiate a programme of 
social .reform. The most urgent priority 
is housing. It has been officially esti¬ 
mated Aat at Ae end of 1970 about 26 
million people in Italy, or nearly half 
Ae popAation, lived in inadequate 
houses and apartments (wiA 85 per 
cent of the dwellings in Ae norA being 
rated as satisfactory, but only 17 per 
cent in Ae souA), Last autumn, Ae 
unions negotiated directly wiA Ae 
government on Ais issue and, early this 
year, Ae cabinet approved a Aree-year 
low-cost housing plan which will cost 
£1,500 million. The Am is to increase 
the number of low-cost dwellings as part 
of a national urban development plan 
under Ae aegis of CIPE. All the smAl 
local public housing agencies are to be 
merged into one and it is stipulated 
Aat compensation for Ae compulsory 
purchase of private land for public 
housing Aould not exceed five times 
the agricultural value of Ae land 
(which means that owners in urban 
areas will get poor compensation). 

Similarly, Arough other negotiations, 
the unions have got Ae government 
to commit itself to a new health bill, 
which will substitute a national health 
service for the numerous local health 
organisations and which will entail a 
doubling of public expenditure on 
heal A between now and 1975. There 
is nothing much new in such proposals. 
They have been promised by Ae poli¬ 
ticians for years. But Ae point is Aat, 
instead of squabbling among Aem- 
selves and striking, separately or apart, 
for higher wages and shorter working 
hours, Ae unions are now ^ting to¬ 
geAer Iclrce Ae politicians to make 
Aeir premises good. 



Lama has his own aganda 


In order to follow up and consoli¬ 
date Aeir plans for joint action, Ae 
secretaries-general of Ae Aree unions 
met in Florence at Ae end of January. 
There, Signor Lama (CGIL), Signor 
Storti (CISL) and Signor Ravenna 
(UIL) nominated a commission to pre¬ 
pare a new programme of action for 
the unions. The commission has several 
aims. 

It hopes to work out a system of 
voting (principally so Aat Ae com¬ 
munist CGIL, numerically greater than 
the other two put together, is obliged 
to respect Aeir opinions). It wants to 
define Aose areas of policy where the 
unions consider pressure on Ae govern¬ 
ment should be next applied. It hopes 
to establish (for so turns the modern 
world) a public relations office. It means 
to study present and future relations 
between the unions and Ae political 
parties, both wiAin and outside the 
government ; and to study means of 
co-ordinating and organising strikes. It 
is quite a programme ; but the present 
mood of the unions does not suggest it 
will be just a lot of hot air. 

Both the UIL and the CISL appear 
to be confident that such joint planning 
and joint action wiA the communist 
CGIL will not allow Ae latter to 
acquire overwhelming dominance. The 
UIL, wiA its Social Democrat sector, 
is especially wary of giving Ae Com¬ 
munists any auAority which would 
undermine the non-communist unions. 
It has already rejected a proposal from 
the CGIL that decisions of the com¬ 
mission passed wiA the approval of 
70 per cent of Aose attending should 
be binding on all three unions (for it 
knows, and Ae OGIL knows, that Ae 
Communist membership makes up 
more Aan 50 per cent of the votes of 
all Aree unions combined). 

All is far from plain sailing for the 
Communists, eiAer in Aeir relation¬ 
ship wiA the oAer unions or within 
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, MWy liard^Une xmli- 

f taftU^ are^ bitt^r^ ilriA Ae, 

for ta^g a part, Arough Ae 
.WlL,^^^m new agreements wiA Ae 
, government not only on wages but on 
miai reforms. Such militants see little 
point in agreements which inay help 
to keep a non-^mmunist government 
in power and which rebound to Ae 
credit of Ae noh-conununist unions as 
much as to Aat of the CGIL. 

Five radical communist members of 
the chamber of deputies, the Mani¬ 
festo group, have already charged the 
leadership of Ae party with com¬ 
promising with the non-communist 
coalition and so undermfhing Ae revo¬ 
lutionary will. They claim Aat Ae 
Italian Communist party is no longer 
an instrument of revolution and that 
its aim is no longer the destruction of 
Ae bourgeois political system but a 
tacit alliance wiA it. These are fighting 
words for marxists. They have pro¬ 
voked Signor Berlinguer, the deputy 
secretary-general of the party, to des- 
cribe the Manifesto group as a party 
of adventurers who are endangering 
the class struggle and the secretary- 
general himself. Signor Longo, to 
declare that “ the road to reforms is 
quite compatible with the road to revo¬ 
lution.” 

Behind this barrage and counter- 
barrage of marxist rhetoric lies a real 
dilemma for Ae Communists in Italy. 
If the party adopts a policy of total 
opposition and ceases to support social 
reforms, inspired by a trade union 
movement which it does not control 
and implemented by a government of 
which it is not part, it could well lose 
the support of its more moderate mem¬ 
bers who want it to be a party of 
effective protest and who are willing 
to work within the democratic parlia¬ 
mentary system. If, on the other hand, 
it embraces social reform and co¬ 
operation wiA the non-communist 
unions and continues to work within 
the parliamentary mould (in the hope 
that one day it may be taken into coali¬ 
tion government and eventually win 
power on its own), it could well lose 
the support of the militants. 

That is not an easy choice for the 
average communist. But the real choice 
lies with Italian workers. What do they 
want—social reform or dogma ? The 
Communists have apparently lost the 
monopoly of' opposition. The unions, 
communist and non-communist, are 
now making Ae running. It is now up 
the centre-left coalition to respond— 
if it can do so without taking an 
inflation-prone economy to explosion 
point. 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE CENTRAL DEPARTMENT 


We are pleased to inform that, in order to 
render to our Correspondents throughout the 
world more efficient and fast services, we have 
decided to centralize at our Head Office in Ronoe 
all foreign currency dealings so that the activity ' 
of our Branches be coordinated through the 
utilization of standardized operative lines. I 

To this end, a *'Centraie Cambi” (Foreign Exch^nge Central Department) has been formed add ' 
planned to operate through up-to-date information systems, and will therefore adequately meet all ; 
your requirements. ' 

We trust that the reorganization of this important service will be conducive to a further ihcrease of 
our relations to our mutual benefit, and invite you to apply to our "Centrale Cambi" for your needs in 
the foreign currency market. 
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Glow wifli Italy Grow wHh EFM 


MAIM j^ODUtrfS AND SEflVlOGS: RAILWAY AND UNDERGROUND ROLLING STOCK; BUSES AND TROLLEY-BUSES; CONVENTIONAL 
ELEiin^RO-NUCL^R* AND THERI^WaSLECTRIC PLANTS; MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FOR OIL CHEMICAL AND NUCLEAR 
INOUSTRlESj f^RAULIC PRESSES; CEMENT FACTORIES; SUGAR MILLS; SHIPBUILDING; DIESEL AND INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINES ROR.RAILWAYS,'SHIPS, OTHER INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES; ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT; AGRICULTURAL 
EQUIPMENTrAlR CONOmOMlNO UNITS; MOTORCYCLES; OUTBOARD MOTORS; SPORTING RIFLES AND GUNS, MILITARY WEAPONS; 
aKm® ^ENE^L E®eEPhNGrW^^^ UNITS; TEMPERED AND LAMINATED GLASS AND PLATE GLASS FOR 

BUILOIMG aIiD other USES; TVR^; PAPER; CANNED AND FROZEN FOOD; DESIGN OF BUILDING 

UNITS "^NOi IMjiV^I^WiL SLANTS; DEVEtppMENT Qlf' TOURIST FACIUTIES; LEASING OF MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT. 

• PmanilMiMiito Induttrla Manltollurl«r« ■ Via Maxxarino. 6 • 00184 (Italy) 
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From every part of the world 
people are coming 
to Brescia 


. they are managers 

with die casting or plastics 
molding difficulties. These men knoti) 

that Idra machines will solve their 
production problems. 



Other offices: 
MILAN 
ROME 
LONDON 
PARIS 
. STUTTGART 
HALSINGBORG 
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Hydrmillcally opented die 
casting and lidectlon 
molding machines. 

Head office and works; 

25100 Brescia (Italy} 

Via Triumplina. 13 - Tel. (030) 30.36.61 
Telex 30034 - Cables: Idra-Brescfd 
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consorzio di credito 
per le; opere pubbliche 

Publlo Cri^it Consortium—^Haadqiiarters: 

Via Quintino 8ella« 2, Rome, Italy 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL: Lit. 15,300,000,000 
RESERVES: Lit. 93,476,807,594 

Th« CONSORZIO 01 CREDITO PER LE OPERE PUBBLICHE SnancM th* 
Mrformanc* of public work* with Iowm taourad by annual appropriatlona In 
th« national Budgat, or by the asslgnmant by Municipal and Provincial 
flovarnments, Land Reclamation Consortia and Regional administrations of 
revenues which enjoy equal rights of collection with those applying to direct 
'taxes. 

Other important oparatiCna effected by the Consortium comprise direct 
loans to the Btalii. the State RatJwi^ and to AN^ mational HIgrrwcy Autho- 
rityL Provision for the Interest ano repayment Instelinents of such loans la 
made by separate appromlationa in the budgets of tllte borrowers, specifically 
alfooated to the^ Consortium. In ad^tlon. the Conaortrum grants loans to 
local 4 iovernment authorities for the financing of their budget deficits and to 
the asalpnors of State annujtlas In respect of war damage cofMsnsatlM. 

Ag^nst the toana so granted; the Consortium issuaa Ito pwn ttellan Lira 
or foreign ourtemoy bqnas, redeemable In oorrespondanoe 16 we';terms of, 
repaym^ of the loenSk The sums receivable by th# ConsOitrum derlvind' 
from the extinction of thp loans are appropriated exo(aslve|y to the pay¬ 
ment of interest ind amortization of the corresponding -bondo* Apart from, 
the appropriation of such sums, the bonds are also guarantoad in aggregate 
by the subscribed capital and tht^ reearves of the ^nsortlum.' The, ponds 
Issued as per Decree Law No. 124 of 16 March 1966 —* converted, with 
modifications. Into Law No. 431 of 13 May 1966 — and Law No. 312 of 
28 March 1966, enjoy State guarantee. 

The bonds Issued by the Consorthim are exempt from any existing, or 


Loan Certificates Issued by the C assa d epo s H T e PreetHI (Post Office Savlhga 
and Loans Fund) and with Real Property Loan Certificates. They ere Included 
among the securities on which the Bank of Italy is authoriseed to grant 
advances, and they may be deposited with the Central Bank by the commer;- 
clal banks as guarantee of the bank drafts which they Issue. The bonds of 
the Consortium enjoy the right of Stock Exchange quotation. 



BANCA DEL FRIUU 

Societa per Azioni—Established in 1872 . 

Capital Lit. 600.000.000 
Reserves Lit. 2.760.000.000 

Head Office and General Management: 

UDINE—via Vittorio Veneto, 20 

Cable address: Friulbanca Telex: 46152 Friulban 

FULLY AUTHORIZED FOR FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE TRANSACTIONS 

4 Agencies in Udine 

63 Branches throughout‘^e Provinces of Udine— 
Trieste (in town)—Gorlzla—-Ponlenone—Venezia 
—-Trevisor-BeliiiHO 

Trustee Deposits exceed Lit4-t43..00ffinii Funds:Mi^aged exceed Lit. 171.000m. 

a REGIONAL CR^n'INST^ 
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istituto di credito 
per le iriiprese 

di pubblica utiiitd (I.C.I.P.M.) 

Public Utility Credit Institute • Headquarteif: 
Via Ouintino Sella, 2, flome, Italy 
^ULLY PAID CAPITAL: Lit. 21,000,000,000 
RESERVES: Lit. 39,500,471,672 


The Institute provides the following types of financing: 

— Medium and long-term loans to public and private bodies and enterprises 
for the provisions of public utHIty works, Installations and services, or of 
any project deemed to be In the public Interest. 

— Medium and long-term loans at assisted Interest rates for Industrial and 
tourist projects In the Southern Italian mainland and islands, pursuant to 
Law No. 717 of 28 June 1966. 

— Medium and long-term Ibans at assisted Interests rates for industrial and 
tourist projects In the depressed areas of Northern and Central Italy, pur¬ 
suant to Law No. 614 of 22 July 1966. 

— Medium-term loans for stimulating productive Investments and assisting 
the technological development of small and medium-scale enterprises, 
pursuant to Law No. 38 of 15 February 1967, which extends the term of 
and amends Law No. 623 of 30 July 1959. 

— Finance for export credits and for assistance to developing countries, 
pursuant ot Law No. 131 of 28 February 1967. 



IMI 


ISTITUTO MOBILIARE ITAUANO 

(EstaUlshed in 1931) 

VULE DELL’ARTE, ROME, ITALY 
Subscribed capital and reserves Lit. 241,133m. 


A CREDIT INSTmJTE SPEOALIZED IN EXTENDING MEDIUM AND LONG TERM FINANCE TO 

INDUSTRY AND TO PUBLIC UnUTIES 


Main figures as of December 31, 1970 


Loians outstanding Lit. 3,195,640m. « £2,130m. 
Bonds Lit. 2,463,051m. es £l,642m. 

Foreign borrowings Lit. 433,027m. = £ 289m. 


IMI operates through: 

-^the extension of loans and otber credit transactions, including the financing of Invbstilients aaslsted by Govertigiciit ince ntives nnd bill 
contributions both for medium and smali enterprises and for new ventures lo the South of Itidy pnd other development areas, 

—the financing of industrial research and development, 

—equity participations, 

—maritime credit, 

—the terms financing of export of capital goods, 

—trusteeships. 

IMI raises fimds on the ItaUan and fimlgn capHal markets, princlpany by floating bonds which are widely popular wtth Investors and savers 
IMI's experience and credit facilities are avaUaUc to foreign concerns wlDing to make prodnetive Investments In Italy. 

Representative Ofliccs In Washington, Zurich, Bmseels, Mexicp City. 

Branch Oflices in Milan, Turin, Genoa, Padua, Venice, Florence, Bari, Naples. Catania. 
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CASSA 


RISPARAAIO 



DEPOSITS: LIT. 467,000,000.000 


Head Office: 

Genova, via Casaa di Rispannlo 15 
Tel. 20.91 

Telex: 27476 Carigest (Foreign Dept) 
27089 Carige (other number) 


GENOVA 


IMPERIA 


Egtabllahed 1846 


88 BRANCHES AND AGENCIES 
IN LIGURIA 

Authorized Bank for All Transactions in 
Connection With International Exchanges 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT ITALY AND ABROAD 



If you are looking for a quiet and 
pleasant stay, over a blue sea and in 
beautiful surroundings, all the 
year round, 

GO TO THE 
GENOA RIVIERA 


The Beach at Sestri Levante (Genoa) 


For information apply to: 

ENTE PROVINCIALE PER IL TURISMO, GENOA (Italy) 

Or to Azienda Sogporno of: * 

ARENZANO - CAMOGLI - CHIAVARI - LAVAGNA - PEGLI - PORTOFINO 
RAPALLO - SANTA MARGHERITA - SANTO STEFANO D’AVETO - SESTRI 
LEVANTE - TORRIGLIA - USCIO - ZOAGLI 
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TW 



achieved important prowth targets 
during 1970: 

orders received totalled over 
£ 52.000.000 aiHl increased vaiuably 
in respect to 1969. 



’66 ’67 ’68 ’69 ’70 


Outstanding orders, In the main lines 
of activity, were: 

* the 980 MVA, 1600 rpm direct water 
cooled turbogenerator for the fourth 
ENEL nuclear power station to be 
installed at Caorso; 

* more than 195,000 HP of large D.C. 
mill drive motors of the MF'70 line 
for the new 90” hot strip mill for 
Italsider, Taranto and other large 

mills in Italy; . 

* over 280,000 kW of large thyristor 
rectifiers of the new SILCO*VERT 
line for industrial equipment; 

* 51 traction equipments of electrical 
and DiesehelectHc locomotives 

for the Italian state railways. 



ANSAUfO tAN CIORQIO COMPAONIA QENEHAIE 
aSNOVA 


Hawl Offle*: * Vlii N. Loransl 
1$18a Qmm* Ottly) 



Istituto di Credito di DIritto PuMUico . ; 

Established in 1539 ;V ;S 

Capital Funds and Reserves: ‘v. 


Ure 94,294,650,546 
HEAD OFTICE - NAPLES 


Complete Banking services and 
facilities available 

Agricultural Credit - Land Credit - Industrial Credit 
and Credit to Craftsmen - Credit against Pledges . 


493 BRANCHES IN ITALY 


Offices abroad: 

Buenos Aires Branch - New York Agency 
Re[»'esaitative Offices: 

Bruxelles - Buenos Aires - Frankfurt a/M 
- New York - Paris - Zurich 

and >' 

LONDON 

St. Alphage House, 2, Fore Street, London, E.C.2. 
Tel. 628 0831/2 - Telex 888067 Napolbanco LDN 

Affiliated batdt: k 

Banco di Napoli (Ethiopia) Share Co., Asituura ; 


Permanent Exchange .Offices on board of T/V , 
“RAFFAELLO” and M/V “GIUUO CESARE” 


correspondents throughoot the woru> 










FINSIDER GROUP - Roma 
All the products of tlio slo(;l iiulustry 
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the national daily paper with the largest circulation in the north ofitaly. In Piemonte, 
Ugiiria, Valle d'Aosta one a fa^hfW 

Occapatim level o|iii>A STAMPA’sreaders , Living, standards of jLASTAMPA'&readi^ 
businessmen, professional men, • , 

executives, managers/' .... . 22,4%' ' a Scar. '/ . 

tradesmen, artisans . . . . 14,0% a telepfione . » .• . . 

white-collar wooers , . . 13,7% a refrigerator . . , . ; ^2 ,9^ 

skilled blue-csoUar workers , , 16 , 9 % a washing-machipe . . . . 64,2 ^ 

The daily paper read by highly qualified people 

LASTAMBA 


Sold sdvertiging representative: APR s.p.a. Via Pirelli 30» tel. 624^ • 20124 Milano 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

INCORPORATING 'BAYERISCHfe‘'STAATSBANK AG 

MUNICH 


The merger of 
Bayerische Staatsbank AG 
and Bayerische Vereinsbank 
has become effective 
as of thoT^' of March 1971. 
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use, this device is a concrete ex¬ 
ample of Toyota's determination to 
maintain its leadership by intensive 
endeavours on track and bench, 
the many ideas being tried out by 
Toyota's engineers and designers 
mean that your new Toyota will 
not only be better looking but more 
exciting and comfcvtable, yet safer 
thdn «ver before. 

Toyota...the car that gives you 
more of the things you've always 
wanted. 


At Toyota safety Is always on our 
minds. This air bag system is an 
example of some of the things we 
are doing to reduce the risk of 
injury on the road.When an inboard 
radar and computer sense rapidly 
approaching trouble, it inflates a re¬ 
straining bag with an inert gas in the 
>aetlon of a rrtilli-second. Thedriver 
is prSvertted from being thrown 
sgiijnst the front of the car and the 
bagcushions him against shock. 

Ys to ^e adapted for ev^^ay 



TOYOTA 
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Political combustion 

THE MOTOR CAR AND 
POUTICS. 1886-1$70 

By William Plowden. 

BoJiey Head. 468 pages. £6. 

The motor car is now under more 
serious attack than since before the 
30 mph speed limit was abolished in 
1930. The internal combustion engine 
has prevailed for the past 40 years by 
default. Apart from in wartime, there 
have been no measures to prevent 
every home from striving to have one, 
and no innovations in transport tech¬ 
nology to provide a satisfactory rival. 
At the same time there have been few 
measures to make a car-owning 
democracy environmentally possible. 
Road space has expanded slowly, and 
measures to combat the undesirable 
effects of motorisation are being intro¬ 
duced belatedly. The motor car has 
been allowed to become increasingly 
inefficient, and we are approaching the 
moment w'hen we will have to face 
the consequences of failing to heed 
previous warnings from both the 
opponents and supporters of the car. 

It is this government by default that 
Mr William Plowden has de.scribed. 
As far as he goes, he has given an 
excellent account. There is plenty of 
good journalism about the interplay 


between lobbies, civil servants, politi¬ 
cians,. and pubHc opinion—that is, 
when: the public’s views could be 
discovered. The issues range from 
whether hay carts should have to carry 
two rear lights or one to the ritual 
battles between chancellors and motor 
lobbies over motoring taxes. Some of 
the story will cause some bruises, such 
as Mr Plowden’s doubts about the 
claims of the Automobile Association 
to represeryt its members’ views on 
political matters. It is also balanced : 
in the end Mr Plowden finds that 
governments have frequently gone 
against the advice of the road Ic^by. 

It is in his conclusions that Mr 
Plowden is woolly, and it is important 
to appreciate this since his book will 
be treated with well-deserved respect, 
but perpetuates some modern myths. 
Ho assumes that the motor car cannot 
be accommodated, but fails to substan¬ 
tiate this, or to analyse what alterna¬ 
tives exist. That cars cause a lot of 
harm is undoubted, but these bad 
effects could be largely avoided. 

Mr Plowden portrays motorists as 
a minority that has been trying to 
inflict its wishes On the majority, but 
ho does not assess why nearly everyone 
wants to own a car. It is surprising 
that he hardly mentions the politics 
of hire purchase, and it is hardly con¬ 
vincing to suppose that, if cars were 


controlled, old-fashfoned ' ;^nd 
trains i^buld be^aicCteptable in their 
place.-' ‘ 

Another omission is enPoA refenMice 
to Ae work going on in the Wkground 
vdiich could have led to mbit mtionai 
decisions. Mr Plc^den rightly is' aii 
advocate of planning. But he would 
have made his case more' convincinjil 
if he had shown the advantages ol 
more scientific approach to'transj^ibrt. 
Decision-makers have paid insid&ient 
attention to the work of economists, 
the Road Research LaboVatOry, and 
other specialists. They have failed to 
raise the standard of public debate on 
transport above the level dictated by 
minority interest groups for and against 
the car. 

Harvard business 

THE CORPORATE ECONOMY 

Edited by Robin Marris and Adrian 

Wood. 

Macmillan. 480 pages. £6. 

Harvard University is running a large 
programme of research on t^hnology 
and society, part of which involves an 
investigation of the role of large com¬ 
panies. As a step in this inquiry, a 
number of economists were invited to 
write original papers designed, as the 
editors put it, to advance theoretical 
or empirical understanding of an 
important aspect of the corporate 
economy.” It is these papers which, 
after confabulation, revision and edit¬ 
ing, comprise this large and handsome 
volume. 

The advances in empirical know¬ 
ledge which it contains are, to put it 
mildly, fairly sparse. There is a statist 
tical analysis of the balance sheets of 
200 large Italian companies over the 
period 1957-63. Some information is 
also provided about the mark-ups on 
600 items in one American department 
store in 1968, but this merely serves 
to illustrate the point that rules of 
thumb used by busines.<men change 
over time. Otherwise the empirical 
information in the book is confined to 
the odd footnote and to some a^ipOn- 
diiifes which usefully review existing 
published research. Even herb, where 
dozens of papers and books are Pur¬ 
veyed, it emerges that few firm stPitis* 
tical generalisations c^n be made Pibout 
relationships between company growth,- 
profitability and size, ^me ' people 
even argue that growth is randbiiif with^ 
respect to size. Profitability land grOwfh, 
on the other hand, db ai^ar to tk 
related«(though there seems to bb no 
means of telHng which causes whicM , 
and, in general, growth is associatra^ 
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with diversification, 

llie theoretical contributions are a 
great deal more satisfying, at least to 
those who regard theorising as a 
rewarding exercise, ^Sorne intellectual 
heavyweights; g^ve of their best. They 
certainly faced a his problem, for the 
old static theory of the firm tells us 
nothing. about what determines how 
fast firms grow. Three of the 11 papiers 
make original contributions to this 
dynamic problem and another, by 
Robin Marris, provides an admirable 
expository introduction to the subject. 
The new theories are about the inter¬ 
relationships between the growth of 
sales, assets, profits, dividends and stock 
market valuations under conditions of 
uncertainty. There is some variation 
about what it is that the firms are 
assumed to be maximising : market 
value, or some function of this and the 
rate of growth. Expenditure on deve¬ 
loping new products or on widening 
the market for existing ones, dividend 
policy, share valuation and so on are 
basic elements in the models. These 
derive a grdwth rate from the inter¬ 
action of what the firms want to 
maximise on the one hand and the 
restraints on growth on the other hand. 
All this involves a good deal of algebra, 
even in Mr Marris’s simple version. 

Mathematical economic theorising of 
this sort is a long way from the read¬ 
able and forceful arguments of J. K. 
Galbraith. None the less, as the preface 
points out, this book is a response to 
Galbraith’s charge that orthodox 
economic theory ignores the most 
important phenomena in the modem 
corporate economy. 

Boom deferred _ 

KLONDIKE : THE ALASKAN OIL BOOM 

By Daniel Jack Chasan. 

Pall Mall. 184 pages. £3. 

The author admits that he chose his 
title before he knew much about the oil 
discoveries on the Arctic North Slope 
of Alaska ejpcept that they were in 
the same region as the gold discoveries 
of 1897. Eventually these oil fields may 
indeed also be a source of great wealth 
but there is no other parallel between 
the two. So far any rush that has built 
up has been designed to keep the oil 
in the ground rather than to get it 
out,.and this effort has gathered most 
of its strength since Mr Chasan finished 
writing last summer. 

In his view wha^ is being donei or 
what the oU companies and their 
friends are trying to do, resembles " the 
exploitation of a wealthy new colony.” 
The phrflp^hovys where his prejudices 




^ i alternath^Jb _ 

again. The moit 

now seems to be a pipeune across 
Canada. 

Mr Chasan suffers from the Ameri¬ 
can journalist’s habit of quoting 
excessively from what his colleagues 
have wrirtteru But one quotaticm^ fxotn 
a pipeline engineer this tiix^ explains 
how Alaska and the oU 
beCn caught in the contemporary 
clash between ecology and economic 
development: a new pattern has 

already been set. We’re the first ones 
who have tried to foUo^ it.” The result 
is a “ civil war of priorities ” for which 
this book gives the iMCkground. 


Oil on troubled snowHelds 

lie. But after the first chapter they do 
not impinge much on his story. It is 
a readable and interesting account, 
even if superficial in some respects, of 
Alaska’s historical and social gro^/^, 
of the problems of drilling for oil on a 
windy desert with temperatures rang¬ 
ing from 70® below zero to 90“ above 
and of the potentially disastrous impact 
which the oil may have on the wilder¬ 
ness and on the way of life of its 
inhabitants. 

When he wrote Mr Chasan thought 
that a compromise had been settled on 
the land claims of the Alaskan Eskimos 
and Indians (who contend that all the 
state belongs 'to them and that the 
white settlers have no rights). In fact 
the present Congress has still to 
struggle with this matter ; it is one of 
the arguments holding up the building 
of the pipeline across Alaska u^hich 
was supposed .to start bringing the. oil 
to market next year. But what has 
now made it certain that the construc¬ 
tion wall not bei^n until next year, if 
ever, is the ^wing political pull being 
exerted by tfie environmentalists in and 
on the AdministiTStion. 

President lion’s Denibc^tic 
opponent in 1972 is to mven^^no 
opportunity of accuring^the Rqnioli- 
cans of having despoiled ^wrica’s last 
wilderness for the sake of edntribivtions 
to campaign funds from the wealthy 
oil companies—nor, it appears, ;^even 
for the sake of keeping the ynh^d 
States supplied with relatively cluiap 
oih For the latest threats from 
producing couitfHes of, the Middle^S^t 
ddVntit seeini'^b hivf' shaken the 
Adihinistration M its deiiintiMnation to 
have the ecological effects of the pro- 


Pep pill ? 


THE POLmCAL QUARTERLY IN 
THE THIRTIES 

Edited by W. A. Robson. 

Allen Lane, The Penguin Press. 250 
pages. £3.15. _ 

The Political Quarterly was launched 
by W. A. Robson and Kingsley Martin 
in 1930 with idealistic libersd hopes, 
as a forum for the hammering out of 
new ideas to spirit away the political 
malaise and economic depression at 
home and growing diplomatic tensions 
abroad. This edited selection of articles 
which appeared in the magazine in the 
1930s gives an indication of what left 
of centre intellectuals were talking 
about at the time, even if it is often 
difficult to detect the propagation of 
many new ideas. Some of the pieces are 
still pertinent, particularly Patrick 
Abercrombie’s warning of the threats 
to the countryside and Tom Wilson’s 
perceptive account of the Ulster 
problem, which should help Mr 
Maudling no end. 

Others are merely interesting period 
items, notably the articles by^L^nard 
Woolf and J, A. Hobson on inters 
national questions. Which express suit¬ 
ably Woolly good intentions and a sad 
bU^ness to the crudities of power 
politics. Herbert Morrison’s colourless 
defence of ,social democracy and 
G. jPbfe’s turgid account of the 

’ e^enti^s of socialisation ” bring out 
the limitations oi diei inter-war Labour 
party. The most stimulating contribu¬ 
tions are essentially iconoclastic, 
^haid. Grossman attacks his party’s 
iiiterrWar pacifist sentip^t anp 

conscrijfltkn^/'j^ M. 
H. TpUmi^f 

le» in this eacposutU of LabqiufB failings 
in office from 1929 ei 193V' 

It does ndt^ achieve what it raUld, because 

it does not know what it wamfes. It frets 


THt ECONOMiSt MAkCtt aO, tg^i 

It the EnurancS eitw^ t^i^igQe- 

to tirijce. "‘■'■-, 7 - 

Twniey’s comment on tk« P<^ 
stiU' h^ poM' But the most profo^nd 
article comes from Bertrand Russ^'in 
a vPessimistic' study of th^ 
agoing reason.” His acute (^iv 4 tibn 
tl»t “ the appeal to re^n is eainer 
when power is unquestioningly cdn- 
Bned to an oligarchy ” no doubt'^tnick 
a responsive; chord ^onj^ 'the 
Quarterly's elitist readership. T^at ,yas 
the piag^ihe’s problem in tryijng to 
win infiuenoe in a democratic socie^. 
Niijeteenth-centUjy jounlals like The 
Edinburgh Review ^pealed . to a 
recognisable attd coherent liberal opin¬ 
ion, but that was less possible in the 
fragmented world of the inter-war years. 
Ideological certainties lay with Victor 
Gollancz’s Left Book Club, not in the 
grey earnest columns of the Political 
Quarterly. 

On their own _ 

THE TRUCIAL STATES 
By Donald Hawley. 

Allen and Unwin. 379 pages. £4.25. 

By the end of 1971 the special treaties 
between Britain and Bahrain, Qatar 
and the seven Trucial states will have 
ended. British army and air f6’rce units 
now stationed in Bahrain and Sharjah 
will be withdrawn. Thereafter the nine 
small states will be responsible for their 
own defence and the conduct of their 
foreign relations. Whether they all 
federate into the Union of Arab Emir¬ 
ates, whether Bahrain decides to go it 
alone and whether Qatar then pulls 
out are the immediate question-marks 
over the future. But there are others. 

Will the Shah of Iran press his claim 
to the islands of Abu Musa and the 
Tunbs and risk a confrontation with 
the Arab world ? Will Saudi Arabia 


pushf to Mid a chunk 

of Abu Dhabi to the pcnnt of ending 
armed forces against tho& "of Sheikh 
Zayed ? Will Iraq take advanta^of the 
British withdtBwal to' send trained 
guerrillas into the Trucial states to stir 
up revolts ? 

It is impossible to forec^t what pat¬ 
terns will emerge on the Arabian side 
of the Gulf when the British protec¬ 
tive umbrella is finally folded. But one 
thing is certain ; the Trucial states will 
come into the news headlines. Donald 
Hawley’s study is therefore most timely 
since it is the only contemporary 
record that has appeared, apart from 
Mr K. G. Fenelon’s excellent, but 
more limited, statistical and economic 
survey. 

Mr Hawley has served as a British 
political agent in the Trucial states 
and knows personally many of their 
leading personalities. This has not 
affected his book’s objectivity but it has 
enabled him to sympathise with the 
tremendous increase in responsibilities 
the rulers have had to bear as oil has 
flowed from their soil. He looks at the 
early history of the tribes which battled 
for supremacy along the coast, the 
rise of the Qawasim and their piracy 
which forced Britain to impose a mari¬ 
time peace and assume responsibility 
for the states’ defence, and the changes 
brought about by the discovery of oil 
and the influence of Arab nationalism. 
This is invaluable for understanding the 
problems that beset the rulers now and 
the ones they will have to face in the 
future. But of equal value is the factual 
information contained in the appen¬ 
dices. It covers the tribes, the flora and 
fauna, and the family relationships of 
the rulers as well as summarising the 
treaties between Britain and each indi¬ 
vidual state. “ The Trucial States ” is a 
book which should be as valuable to 
the British exporter as to the student. 
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Tix H4yens 
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Offshore Funds ! 

The traditional image of the tax hapn 
as a sun-soaked paradise for millionaires 
has given way in the past 20 years 
before the increasingly important role 
they have come to play in the 
development of multinational companies. 
Most important, tax havens have 1 
provided a favourable basil for the 
development of a whole new concept of - 
investment in the form of offshore ^ 
mutual funds. QER Special No. 8 
compresses into 64 pages a wealth of 
detail about how they operate and what 
they have to offer. 

A singfs of copy of Q£ft Spacial No. 8 it £3.26 
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A History of the UN Security 
Council 

Andrew Boyd has watched the UN's 
development sinceitsbirth,spending 
much time backstage in New Yoi1t,.i 
and can get behind the formal record ' 
of Security Council deh^te in order 
to explain how the public decisioris.; 
have been privately discussed and . 
agreed. He tells the Council's story 
for the first time, in an attractive and 
engrossing manner, illustrating his,'" 
points with anecdotes, and drawing .'- 
attention to the changes that have ' 
already affected the Council, and to" 
the prospects for future change. ' j 
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Bach volume oibtaitMible aeparately. price dlO 
post fnee UK. 

Trade and Induetiy wvitas of the CaBtteenteJ 
OMd UK Bdtlona : *' Both thCM pubUootlcoe. 
growihg eteadUy kirfer In ewxewdve annueil 
edlitionf, have now fUm)y edtahUshed them- 
aelvee no earentUail tode Ih any oommeroial 
ttbrary. 


Now avatkahle Chnough bookaeUera 
or Crom dm puhlialier 

O.W.ROSKILL&CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great Oonefe Street. London, SWl. 

Who Own* Whom (UK Edition) 1910 Is IBU 
poet free : It hae foar BopPlontnte pabltohed 
June, September. December, 1910 and March 
1911 piiM a the fet of fear poet free. Also 
available i Who Owna Whom (Intemaitlonal 
■Qbeldlarlee of US Companies) 1910. price 98.00 
poet free t avallahle May, Who Owna Whom 
(Aoetralla and Japan international) 1911 90 
advance orders can he taken. 
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CO-OPERATION IN 1970 

An analytia of devalopments, forms 
and prscttoal ftroblami of that part of oiat-* 
woat ocononvic taintlona with the proatatt 
growth potential. Together wIS) a aupple- 
mant givting dotaila of 100 aalgiRed 
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^yaar between 'indiyidiial east-Europeen and 
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sett European economic development. 

Founded 4n 1969. Fortnightly. Vyiritten by 
an intarnationaf taam of ^uainnaa Journ- 
aSata and expcprti on oaat-waat economic 
affaira. Oorrttpondtnta throughout Europe, 
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The death df an admiral 

QETYAMA^fO . s.;., 

By Burke Dafvia, 

Arthur Barker. 231 pages. £1.80. 

The title of this book is sufficient 
warning. So are its opening Wouds : 
*^At 8.0! am with a brisk rhythmic 
fall of rubber heels on linoleum , « . ” 
Here, with sinking hearts, we go again. 
A small, though significant, episode of 
war has been seized upon; the docu¬ 
ments have been ransacked ; and thpse 
who took part have been interview^. 

The mission to intercept and shoot 
down the plane in which Japan’s 
brilliant admiral, Yamamoto, was 
flying was oddly planned, well con¬ 
ducted, bravely led and eminently 
successful. It is far from clear which 
American pilot actually shot Yania- 
moto’s plane down. The aerial dog¬ 
fight was both brief and confused and 
the intelligence debriefing at the end 
of the mission lackadaisical. The author 
avoids judging between the competing 
claims. This is perhaps wise. But it 
also points to the essentially trivial 
nature of this kind of book, 

Poor inheritance _ 

SPENSER 

Edited by R. M. Cummings. 
Routledge and Kagan Paul. 374 
pages. £4. 

The point of the “ Critical Heritage ” 
series, which now has a considerable 
number of useful books to its credit, is 
to give readers, particularly students of 
literature, the chance to discover what 
a major writer’s contemporaries and 
near-contemporaries thought of him. 
Obviously the idea works better with 
some authors than with others. If a 
literary reputation has been very much 
modified by time, as with Tennyson, 
Browning or Carlyle, it is interesting to 
see the kind of impact the writers made 
on their first reviewers. It is illuminat¬ 
ing, too, to see the first impressions 
made by a controversial figure like 
Oscar Wilde. But Spenser never was a 
controversial figure. His peptic prowess 
seems to have been imm^iately recog¬ 
nised, and he rapidly attained the 
status of a classic. Moreover, he 
flourished in an epoch when literary 
criticism, in England anyway, had 
scarcely begun to develop. The Eliza¬ 
bethan section of this volume consists 
for the most part /pf commendatory 
yejtscf- and compUinentary alluEions. 
bi^y ^K., whoever he was^ iiU'ibe 
well-known *' Epistle to Gabriel Har¬ 



Spenser: instant recognition 


vey ” prefixed to “ The Shepheardes 
Calendar,” made any sustained attempt 
at appreciative exposition. 

There is more of interest to be found 
in the 1600-1660 section, a time when 
Spenser was being accorded the flattery 
of imitation ; though the editor poipts 
out that the so-called Spenserians did 
not really show much Understanding of 
what he was at. Only Sir Kendm 
Digby seems to have devoted any ex¬ 
tended critical attention to Spenser in 
this period. After the Restoration, not 
only were new standards of criticism 
being applied, but Spenser, instead of 
being the only English poet to out¬ 
shine Chaucer, now had to stand 
comparison with Milton. Dryden and 
Rymer, Pope and Steele are among the 
commentators ; but the most interest¬ 
ing by far is John Hughes, who 
included an “ Essay on Allegorical 
Poetry ” in his edition of Spenser s 
“Works” that appeared in 1715. 

This is the terminal date for items 
included in Mr Cummings’s collection. 
Although he has been allowed a far 
longer time-coverage than most of the 
editors in this series—it is stretching a 
point, after all, to regard Pope as a 
near-contemporary of Spenser—it is 
unfortunate that a few more points 
were not stretched so that Thomas 
Warton’s “Observations on the Faerie 
Queene ** \ arid Hurd’s “ Letters on 
Chivalry arid Romance” might have 
been induded. Mr Cummings does in¬ 
deed open his introduction with the 
remark “This book\ends at a point 
where* might well begin.” A good 
many fhe ayusive snippets, while 

they testify the indiutry of the editor, 
do nqt dd much tp enlighten the 
reader/i^duntroduction^^ though, gives 
a eoheri^ -mrvEJy qf the early com- 
imentaiy W ,^nser^ and this is likely 
to be a valued handb^k.. 
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Before the flood 


On March jBth-jjjth, high tide 
at London Brid|;(e is expected 
to reach 14.4 feet ODN (ic, 
the height above sea level mea¬ 
sured at, for some reason, 
Newlyn in Cornwall). If it is 
then accompanied by a rela¬ 
tively modest surge from the 
North Sea—say of 3J feet— 
and such surges are fairly com¬ 
mon between December and 
March, the water would top the 
liver bank. Fortunately, such 
surges usually occur on smaller 
tid<*s—one of these was built up 
to i3.,» feet by a surge last 
month ; and they do not ncces- 
.sarily coincide with high tide. 
'i‘he water has not reached the 
height of the embankment--- 
17.73 feet—since 1^)33. But 
there is not mueh margin in 
the capital’s flood defenees ; and 
there are 55 square miles of 
l.onclon below this level. 

The K)33 tide would have 
been disastrously higher if the 
banks had not broken farther 
downstream, allowing the wat('r 
to dissipate itself on Kent and 
Essex Helds And the average 
high tide at London Bridge is 
rising at about 3 feet a century. 
The sea level is rising .iiicl 
accoidiug to most experts south¬ 
east England is sinking. I’he 
height of a tide increases as it 
pushes its wav up from iht* wide 


estuary to the centre of Loudon. 
Changes in the river bed have 
accentuated this difference, .so 
that the increa.se lin height 
between Southend and London 
Bridge is now' often around 4 
feet. A tide only a few feet 
higher than the 1953 surge 
would paralyse 46 miles of the 
underground and 70 .stations. 
In the 1930s the London (bounty 
Council and the government 
really began to talk serjoirsly 
about slapping .some son of 
barrage across the River 
Thames ; ironically, up to that 
date most of the action had 
been in the opposite direction, 
as the old many-arched bridges 
were replaced by wide-spanned 
structures which provided much 
l<‘ss obstruction to a surge tide. 

Gap for ships 

But any tlani across th<' JTames 
siifTn ientJy far downstream to 
proi<ct rh(‘ whole of l^ondon 
would have halted the Port of 
Loudon. So instead of a 
barrage—a fixed, permanent 
obstruction—retractable bar¬ 
rier was proposed which 
w'oiilil be closed only when a 
surge threatened. A niee balance 
still had to be struck between 
building It as far as jxissihlc 


upstream (thus interfering with 
the minimum of shipping) and 
putting it as far as posl^ible 
downstream.(thus protecting thtf 
maximum number of |x?oplc 
and minimising the len^h of 
banks that would have to be 
raised downstream of the 
obstruction). The favourite site 
in 'the 1930s was Long Reach. 

'Fhc plan collapsed at the 
dc.^ign stage. In the 19505 the 
Port of London Authority was 
demanding an opciring 1,400 
feet wide, so that if a ship broke 
loose while mooring in Long 
Reach it could pass through at 
almost any angle without smash¬ 
ing itself on either pier. The 
engineers could not produce a 
design for an opening wider 
I hat joo feet. This impas.se 
finally di.ssolvcd into inaction. 
Downstream, local authorities 
beyond London .sfXMit Aii3 mn 
.strengthening their bank.s ; and 
that was that. 


Split log 

In 1963, how'cver, there came 
another freak tide only inches 
below the 1933 level, and 
upstream of London Bridge it 
was actualIv higher than the 
'933 tide Again jiressure built 
up for better flood protection 
for l.onclon. Meanwhile, the 
amount of shipping still [)l()ugh- 
ing Its way np to the central 
London docks was declining. 
After studies costing ,C23(),()()o, 
the (jLC’s present preferred 
site is farther up.siream than 
in the 1930s, in Woolwich 
Reach. And the newest design 
IS very different from the old 
idea of a retractable barrier. 

Once it was clear that gates 


alpng the river bed were wKolly 
Impracdc^je, the |plan ohan^ 
to one foir h gate which coiifa 
be lowered into ^ace. But the 
newest design is for a structure 
rather like half of a split 
Most of the time it would Kc in 
the river bed^ flat side level 
with the bottom of the river. 
When needed it could be rolled 
up into action, With the curved 
side facing the oncoming tide. 

The wkith of the gate would 
still be only 200 feet—whidh 
is, after all, the width of the 
Tower Bridge opening. So the 
present plan is for four of these 
across Woolwich Reach, with a 
cluster of spaller openings 
cither side (a small lock, for 
example, would be useful). How 
well this would work would 
depend on how' long it would 
take to clo.se and how well the 
warning sy.stems would work. 

In fact, the danger is not .so 
much that the barrier would 
fail to catch a .storm surge as 
that u would be rai.sed all too 
often w'ithout need, thus exas¬ 
perating shipping. There are 
two flo(Kl warning systems. First, 
there are two warning bells at 
Sfiuthcnd ■ one w'hich sounds 
w'hen the tide reaches 12.10 feet, 
and the oiIkt when it reaches 
ij.fio feel. 'J'hc barrier eoulcl 
apparently be raised in about 
lialf an hour, but shipping 
would need an hour and a half's 
notice before that was efonr. 
And the tide takes a good deal 
less than two hours to move up 
from Soiuhend to Woolwich 
Reach. Ideally, the barrier 
should be raised before the tide 
began to rise, which would 
mean that the w'hole operation 
should begin eight hours before 
high tide at Southend. 
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The leteiff for a flood barrier: rolled up foe action 



and tucked out of the way 


The other warning system is aU on one side. For exampile, a 
far less siinple. The Met^ro- barrage wouldn'it suit fhe fish, 
logical Office issues warnings of At least part of London’s 
storm surges based on such river network i$ reckoned to' 
things as wind speeds in the have been grossly polluted by. 
North Sea. Thiis system works the fourteenth century. Fron^ 
none too perfectly. But jiMt the 1920s until very recently, nd^ 
the same it is .nsckoned that the fish-—wiiith the exception of cels 
barrier would actually need to known to have been. 

be raised only twice duijng fhe^ taught in the Thames between' 
flood season (whs^ ruhJ from l^ham and a spot 25 miles 
September to Mairh) ; whether downstream of Ix>ndon Bridge, 
the GLC would prove so strong- At Victoria Docks, at low tide 
minded in pfi^^eice is another iii summertime, the water often 
matter. The barrier would also contained no dissolved oxygen— 
have to be raised another couple a good measure of the pollurion 


of times a year for practice —at 


was literally putrescent. 


least when it is first bu'ih. (The Since then the river has 

building would take about six improved quite dnamatically, 
years.) Each decade ithe barrier eirtxiough last summer was 
would have to be raised more pretty bad, probably besiaUse 
and more frequently, as the tide of the low river leveli. In 

levels gradually rose. Bist the 1067-68 Mr Alwync Wheeler, 
barrier could cope wi^ surges 01 the BritbK Museum, idenYi- 

6 feet above tlie pica^t flood fied no feweir than ^1 dlilierent 

defence levels, ' spedies of fish living m Ihc rivcir 


defence levels, ' spedies of fish living m ihc river 

Tirlw tSrIoe hdtv/ten FuUTam. and Gn|vcsend. 

I lay llUtSS Byij control barrier 

The barrier might come to be could well make the river rather 
used far more frequently than hotter. The warm water from 
that. One idea is tl^ k should the power stations would not be 
also be used daily to regulate washed downstream. This could 
the ride. At one time it was mean a river green with algae, 
thought a good idea to build a moTe poliuted, and therefore, 
barrier at least part of which again, shoct of fish. And a ride 
could be turned into a per- contr^ barrier would affect the 
manent barrage when the flow of the river, which is why 
remainder of the London docks a large number of riltarion 
had finally closed diOwn. The studies would have to be (^rried 
idea would be to improve the out. Changes in the level of the 
look of London's river—for river bed at Tilbury,' for 
those who dislike the expanse example, would obviously be 
of mud flats revealed alt low more than a nuisance, 
tide. It could also be used rather ' . In any . case, tick comrol is 
more for recreation, if the water Very mi^ a sepotidary' ifewk 
always reached the banks. But the cost of the barrier has to be 
the amemty arguments arc not justified on Its value as protec- 


The bes^ 

irikfmitc or the o6st is £36 mn 
jj for the barrier itwlf* but the 
IqtM plan has not reached the r; 
d^ikd design stage, hor has > 
' 4 t been finally a|>proved. The 
OLC (is keen to go ahead, but 
not to foot the whok bill. » 

Who's paying ? 

The allocation of responsibi- 
Kty for London's river is a maze. 
The GLC is responsible for 
sewage disposal ; the PLA for 
pollution control. The GLC is 
responsible for flood preven¬ 
tion ; the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture for flood warnings. But 
the Department of the Environ¬ 
ment does give grants for flood 
' protection, and the GLC is 
currently asking it to provide 
75% of the cost of its interim 
flood protection scheme. At 
present it is engaged in raising 
the banks of the river to a 
height of li feet above the pre¬ 
sent flood defence level, at a 
total cost of £4 mn ; another 
£i;S^ mn is being spent by 
‘ oclw authorities responsible for 
odd bits of banks. This means 
Camperitig With some 60% of 
the 54 miles of river banks (or 
80 miles including the Thames's 
tributaries) within London's 
. borders. The GLC is having to 
negotiate with no fewer than 
2,000 owners of bits of the river 
' bank. 

Negotiations with the Govern¬ 
ment over the cost of the actual 
barrier are obviously far more 
fraught. For the past few years 
the GLC has certainly not been 
playing down the flood risk to 
London, and seems to be hoping 
to Jorcc the central Govern¬ 
ment’s iiand. But the £36 mn 
for the barrie^ is not the end of 
the matWrr i the complete 
.scheme, including higher and 
stronger banks downstream, 
would cost ^50’,mn. b it worth 
it ? . ‘ . 

None of the freak tides shown 
in the chart has been more than 
14 inches higher than the pre¬ 
vious one; most have been a 
good deal less. So the odds are 
.rtrongly that the GLC’s bank¬ 
raising will keep London safe 
for another decade or so. Then, 
if there is no barrier, the banks 
would need to be raised again. 
Eventually, this process will be 
both unsightly and dangerous. 
And it is always hard to build 
up a sense of urgency between 
flood tides; that is why nothing 
was done in the 1950s. Maybe 
it will rake* another to jerk the. , 
GovernmeiHf bs well ^ as. the. •; 
GLC, into enthusiasm for an 
expensive project which will 


'■ciuse, 

« good 4e»t '■m twBpJilliVtniencc 

it would be a trog^^^tf^tnis ride 
was the one th|^..fii^|ly over- 
.toppt^ the bankjslahA swamped 
Ceht^l (ipndomv ' ^ . 
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. Height reached by suiqe tides at I 
Londqn^Bridge , feet OON I 
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SlTvfi YEAR PUN .. c om mon 

OPPORTUNirS^^^^OU? + ■*■ + 



Thailand’s second Five Year Plan pro¬ 
mises to bring a more equitable distri¬ 
bution of income and social benefits to 
Thai farmers and to encourage invest¬ 
ment in the country. New know-how and 
equipment will be needed. Living stan¬ 
dards will gradually rise. New oppor¬ 
tunities for overseas companies will be 
created. The Hongkong Bank Group has 
reviewed the situation and reports to you 


in a special booklet on economic condi¬ 
tions in Thailand. In addition, 
the Hongkong Bank offers 
advice from their man in Thai¬ 
land—and in dozens of other 
potential markets where the 
Hongkong Bank Group have 
branches. 


Write for this free booklet on 
Thailand to the address below. 



THE HONGMONG BANK GROUP 



8 Gracechurch Street London ECSV ODtJ 
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Help! 

The slump in Britain's manufacturing investment has passed beyond the stage 
when new orders drop off. Now the cancellations are rolling in 
on the worried machine tool industry 


In the post on Monday the sales manager of one of 
Britain’s biggest machine tool companies had letters 
cancelling £100,000 worth of orders. This was a particu¬ 
larly black day, but cancellations are becoming a regular 
feature of his life. The previous week, one of his compe¬ 
titors actually had a negative order book: with more 
cancellations than new .orders. Machine tool buying in 
British industry as a whole is running at half the level of 
a year ago. And manufacturers are visibly twitching at 
the possibility that literally thousands of ex-Rolls-Royce 
tools of superb quality and advanced design could soon 
be flooding the second-hand market. 

They may have only just begun to feel the draught. 
The normal sequence of ordering is for contracts to be 
let for new factories first, and then for the tools to go 
into them. The Government’s own figui’es suggest that 
industrial investment and new building work were both 
falling off at the end of last year. In real terms, each of 
them dropped by i per cent between the third and fourth 
quarters in 1970 ; this brought building to 6 per cent 
below its boom level in mid-1969. The effect of this 
cutback has probably not been reflected in the engineering 
industries’ order books, just as the cut-backs in chemical 
plant will not really be felt by the process plant industries 
until some time next year. 

These facts and forebodings have already prompted 
the machine tool little neddy to ask the Chancellor to 
boost investment—^by means that the neddy is wholly at 
a loss to suggest. But it did warn Mr Barber that the 
industry is flnancially in a very weak position indeed ; 
and that, falling government help, there may not be 
enough British machine tool companies still in business 
to meet the demand when the next investment boom 
comes round. In three or four years’ time, says the neddy, 
Britain could be importing ^mething like half of all its 
machine tools. Whoa there, ned, it’s not quite as bad as 
that. 

It is true that the downturn in the past few months 
has been more vicious than anyone had expected. Even 
the most pessimistic forecasts had not allowed fot ordere 
to be sladiied in the way that is happening now. But it 
has been a downturn from what passes in Britain as a 
boom. Taken as a whole, 1970 was the best year ever for 
spending on plant and machinery by manufacturing 


industry. In real terms, it is estimated to have been 6 per 
cent above the year ^fore, reflecting the optimism of 
1969 when ordering was at the peak of the investment 
cycle. It may be inconvenient for the machine tool makers 
to operate in such a cyclical industry, but they can 
hardly pretend that the violent upturns and downswings 
are anything new. Last year, the industry was working 
to more than 94 per cent of capacity. It reached 
£198 million of deliveries against its own estimate of 
£210 million a year of current capacity. Its problem is 
that it was unable, even under these conditions, to 
generate reasonable profits—even among (indeed 
particularly among) the larger companies. But that is the 
industry’s concern and no one else’s. 

More specifically, the drop in orders reflects lack of 
confidence in the largest consumer of machine tools, 
which is the engineering industry. The state of engineer¬ 
ing is admittedly troubling. Output was on a plateau 
for the latter part of 1970 although the industry had 
actually increased its tooling by between 11 and 12 per 
cent. Towards the end of the year, orders had begun to 
drop off and stocks of finished goods to rise (by £58 thil- 
lion compared with three months before). Output has 
almost certainly been cut back in the past few months to 
compensate. This would account for the spate of current 
lay-offs. National unemployment last month was affected 
by both the Ford strike and the fag end of the postmen’s 
strike, but, after discounting this, the underlying trend w^ 
getting worse. Last month, getting on for one in 
twenty was out of a job. But it is a long way from the 
slump that the engineering industries are busily talking 
themselves into. 

The size and speed with which they have cut back on 
their ordering seems to owe a good deal to the widespread 
belief—which the Government did something to foster— 
that the withdrawal of investment grants was going to 
leave industry very much shorter of cash than it had 
expected to be. Efforts are now being made in Whitehall 
to explain that the reality should be nothing like as bad 
as the figures that were circulated imhicdifitely afti^r 
October’s mini-budget. But there is a strong sound here 
of shutting the staWe door. The latest interpretation of 
the net effect of the mini-budget on industry is that 
private industry (manufacturing and services) will get a 
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titt inctt^ in ttquidity of £87 million over the five 
years tp 1975. There will be a considerable increase in 
liquidity between now and April of next year, a period 
which is emerging as a critical time for capital ^nding. 
We have attempted to lay out the new figures in the 
table at the bottom of this page, with some explanation 
of how to interpret them. 

There is some embarrassment in the Department of 
Trade and Industry about what appears to be a very 
radical correction of the estimates of stem squeezes on 
lame ducks put out at the time of the mini-budget. Some 
of the difference is explained by taking the nationalised 
industries out of the original calculation ; but the informa¬ 
tion has in the main beert leaked out in dribs and drabs, 
partly in response to political pressures to do something 
about lagging industrial investment (as evidenced by 
the spate of cancellations by companies the size of Shell, 
British Petroleum and Imperial Chemical Industries). 
It is not, under the circumstances, surprising that industry 
has rather failed to get the message. 

The jam of the tax concessions that Mr Barber 
announced in October is being spread over a much larger 
cake than was covered by the old investment grants. The 
new advantages are only within the reach of profitable 
companies making profitable investments. That was the 
object of the exercise. It is, however, not too easy a 
condition to meet in current circumstances. Profits are 
showing little sign of recovering to levels that will generate 
a cash flow to cover spending for anything but essentials. 
Inflation is reducing the competitiveness of British 
engineering in export markets ; although it has not yet 
entirely extinguished the gains from devaluation, it is 
currently reducing the profit on exports quite sharply. 
And it is export business th^it irons out the cyclical fluctua¬ 
tions at home. 

A situation like this leaves the machine tool industry 
sawing off the branch it sits on. If orders do not pick 


Investment incentives revised 


Cmn (4- = gain ; 

Private industry ^ 
Ending investment 
grants ' 

2i per cent cut in 
corp. tax 

lose to industry) 

1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 

n.o. -24 -365 

+60 +90 +100 

1973-74 

-529 

+10B 

1974-76 

-600 

+106 

Change in depreci¬ 
ation allowances 

n.a. 

+ 15 

+236 

+410 

+485 

Net gaih/loss to 
private industry 

+60 

+81 

- 30 

- 14 

- 10 

Gain/loss for 
nationalised 
industries 

nil 

- 1 

- 36 

- 46 

- 66 

Gain/loss for 
all Industry* 

+60 

+80 

- 65 

- 60 

- 65 


*9ceordlng ro H»n$$fd, Ftbrutry 17, 1871. pag€ 615 


up soon, there a|ie bound to be' wholesale layoffs. Some 
companies may not surviv^, Affi^d Hirbei^ ^bjum^ilhce 
that at least one of its sonUd* plantir is to w ^t ch^n 
when it produces its annual report eaiiy next month ; 
if that’s the worst of the damage there yrill be reason to 
be thankful. The drop in orders is also being used as a 
means to prune employment. A so-called “ productivity 
deal ” with the unions prevents Alfred Herbert from doing 
this under any other circumstance. The other large groups, 
like Staveley and Elliot, are in much the same position ; 
but since it is difficult to get men back intp the machine 
tool industry once they have left it, they haivean incentive 
to hold on to their men for as long as possible. 

The Government has no intention of bailing out any 
of these companies—not even if, like, Alfred Hcibert, they 
represent a fiftfi of die indusuys capacity. The neddy had 
forecast a dcDubling of niachine topi production capacity 
in the decade to 1975, bringing output to £300 million 
a year, of which half was to be exported. Last year it got 
two-thirds towards the capacity tai^et, and most of the 
way to the export cme. On the industry’s own estimate, 
it will need an injection of £50 . million of investment in 
the industry to get the rest of the way. The machine tool 
companies are not generating enough profits to do more 
than dream about this sort of capital, and the Govern¬ 
ment is not going to provide it. 

Yet, without it, British engineering is going to fall 
still farther behind countries like west Germany and 
Japan, and will find it progressively harder to get business. 
For an advanced industrial nation, Britain* has a very 
small machine tool industry with a lagging growth rate ; 
it now ranks only thirteenth in the world league. Even if 
the industry did succeed in hitting its £300 million target, 
it would still be significantly smaller than Japan’s industry 
was in 1969, and only three-quarters the size of Germany’s 
at that time. This presents Mr Barber with quite a 
conundrum. 



Hand-built for Rolls-Royca: will it be cancelled ? 


The figures in this table should be treated 
with caution^ Tha rminus, figures in the 
first line Spply only to manufacturing 
industry; the service industries did not 
^et investntent grants. The plus figures 
in the second arid third lines covef all pri¬ 
vate industry and commerce; att bf which 
will benailviifiMn the cut in corporation tax 


and the new depreciation arrangements. 
In other words the totals in line four, for 
all industry, are really the differenbe 
between service industries' net gains and 
manufacturers' net ioasesr compared with 
the system before October 1970. 

Secondly, estimates of the benefits 
accruing from . the 2^ per cant 'CUt in 


corpo4fetion tax a^S based,^pn a higher 
level of profits than those now prevailing. 
And the 'figures in line thrde wifi show 
a very different picture from 1976-76 
onwards, once the transition to jtf^e new 
depfecibtion allowances'tails off—end with 
it the hangover of depreciation allowances 
from the pre-Od^ober, 1978, systern. 






Sweden says no 


Sweden, as expected, has rejected full membership of the European community. 
But can it still get the trading advantages it wants—and needs? 


Sweden’s decision not to apply for full membership of the 
European community, announced by the prime minister, 
Mr Olof Palme, on Thursday, was no surprise. But 
the timing was. Why weaken Sweden’s bargaining 
position by abandoning its previously flexible attitude just 
at the moment when the EEC’s Council of Ministers was 
deciding on the order of ncgofi'atlons with Sweden ? Until 
now, the government’s open market policy had succeeded 
in pacifying the supporters of membership without alien¬ 
ating the rank and file of the Social Democratic party. 

The immediate explanation must be that the pressures 
from the left have grown too heavy for a government 
without a clear majority in parliament, and in growing 
political and economic trouble. The latest opinion polls 
show that support for the Social Democrats has slipped to 
'^6.9 per cent of voters, from over 50 per cent a year ago. 
The economic background is almost as serious as Britain’s ; 
prices are likely to rise by at least 7 per cent this year, 
despite a growth rate of less than 3 per cent. And, unlike 
Britain, Sweden now has balance of payments problems. 
On top of this, the government has been heavily criticised 
for its handling of the long, and increasingly bitter, strike 
by civil servants. On the one hand it has been attacked 
for interfering with the freedom of the labour market by 
introducing a temporary law which forbids strikes and 
lockouts for a cooling-ofT period of six weeks. On the 
other it has been condemned for not acting sooner. And 
after years of rapidly increasing piiblic spending, the strike 
itself, by one of the higher paid sectors of the community, 
is a symptom of the growing tensions caused by the slow 
growth of resources available for the consumer. 

Economically, Sweden’s renunciation of full membership 
of the EEC could cause serious problems, especially if its 
Nordek and Efta neighbours get in. But the elusive concept 
of neutrality, which has donlinated Sweden’s strategic 
thinking for so long, is held to be incompatible with the 
close co-operation, both on the monetary and foreign 


policy fronts, that the EEC is driving towards. And here 
most members of the community have been in patent 
agreement as they waited for Sweden to make up its mind. 
In practical terms, Sweden would have difficulty with 
its tax levels, currently the highest in the industrialised 
world—and more particularly with its wealth taxes which 
would pose a serious problem if Sweden had to accept 
the complete freedom of capital movements. 

Whatever their scruples, the Swedes badly need some 
form of close association with the community. It would 
be unthinkable, if Britain and Denmark succeed in their 
negotiations, for trade barriers to be erected across the 
North Sea and the Ore Sound. The Scatldinavian 
economies are too, closely integrated. Both Datiish and 
Norwegian industry arc heavily reliant on exporting com¬ 
ponents to Sweden. Sweden itself is crucially dependent 
on its foreign trade ; half its industrial production is 
exported, and nearly 15 per cent of its 3.5 million 
employees are directly involved in selling abroad. Swedeit^i 
sophisticated engineering, car and paper industries ate 
dominated by the need to sell in western Europe and thf 
United States, which between them take 80 per cent of 
its total trade. Of this, over half goes to Sweden’s Efta 
neighbours and around one third to the EEC, where 
Sweden has lost ground relatively during the past decade. 

Sweden is itself an important market for the EEC, and 
it is hardly likely that the politicians in Brussels would 
want anything but an expanding and prosperous economy 
to their north. So, at the very least, if the four appliewt 
countries become full members, Sweden is likely to obtain 
free access for some of its export products, although 
others, such as pulp and wood products, are likdy to run 
up against tough opposition from lobbies in Brussels. The 
danger arises if, as seems probable, the EEC refuses lo 
give Sweden all the advantages of entry with none of the 
disadvantages, and insists on a half-way house which 
would leave Sweden slightly worse off than it is now. 
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Americans in ihe jiower market 

three years ago the Americans attempted to buy their way into Europe's heavy 
electricai industry, but were beaten off. Now they are back, usrr^ subtler methods’" 


Westinghoua^' made its famous and -abortive elTort to 
btiy into France in 1968, when it bid to take over the 
electrical giant Jeumont Schneider. The deal was scotched 
by General de Gaulle, and since then Wesdnghouse has 
been extremdy quiet. So too hast; America’s- General 
Elechic. But there is evidence now that both companies 
are moving in again to try to establish a European base. 
They have been angling for new licensing agreements, 
and may plan to buy up small European companies. 

Since Ae electrical industry is ultra-nationalistic, 
Wesdnghouse and GE have met strong opposidon in 
their (numerous) approaches to larger rompanies, and 
have therefore cast eyes upon others which can at least 
offer them a European hat to wear. Both own small 
Spanish companies. GE is allied with Finmeccanica in 
Italy. Wesdnghouse has taken over the Belgian Ateliers 
de Construcdons Electriques de Charleroi (ACEC), and 
has not given up hope of Jeumont Schneider. 

What makes both so eager to get into Europe is that 
they want a share of the lucradve atomic and convendonal 
power stadon business and the fallout therefrom. The 
vertical integradon—for technical reasons—of the heavy 
electrical business means that, to be in it at all, a company 
must have a minimum total manufacturing capacity of 
around 6,000 m^awatts of big generators, plus the atomic 
knowhow to build the reactor island. This is where the 
American companies have an overwhelming advantage. 
They own the licences ,for light water reactors. Westing- 
house for the pressurised water technique and GE for 
boiling water. Apart from Britain’s gas cooled reactors— 
which are.not licensed outside this country—these are the 
only atomic designs available. To build such stadons 
European cmnpanies must become licensees. If, for 
example, the Americans chose to withhold licences, 
France’s programme to build ten power stadons over the 
next ten years would be in horrible trouble. On the other 
hand, the Germans are reported as saying that in a short 
time they will not need licences any mcMre, haying learnt 
enough from them to carry on the technology unaided. 
This leavei$ the Americans in the awkward predicament 
of having to license potendal rivals if they want a share 
of Europe’s business. 

Wesdnghouse is certainly having a look at its licensing 
structure. It is tending more towards the “ biting ” system 
where only a litde knowledge is passed over at n time. 
Its other plan is to create a special group in Europe, 
consisting of an atomic ounpany, a management division 
and an atomic fuel company. The idea is &at 51 per cent 

the shares should be held by .Wesdnghouse, while the 
rest are open to offer. In this way Wesdnghouse hopes 
m-attract the very axnpadies it would have liked to own. 
'Thus amtinental companies would ^et Imowhow, and 
the Americans a share m construedon contracts. 

Jeumontj|$ 4 ^eider is nibbling. It is controlled hy 
Baton Eiqjjniii who owns 60 per cent its shares (^md 


who sold ACEp"f6 Wesdnghouse);- He would have liked to 
sell his comply outright to Weaonjriiouae. What he is not 
pardcularly keen to do is to sell JS to the CJompagnie 
Generale, d’Electricit^-Alsthom, France’s nevdy' merged 
heavy electrical group. Bdt this projeet has fdreeful 
government backing. Without Jeiunont’s added capacity 
and technological expertise, CGE is out of the big league ; 
it has a total capacity of only 4,000 megawatts. If the 
French company does get Jeumont Schpeider (and the 
baron is putting up a tough fight, demanding a high 
price plus compensadon to the Schneider group as a 
whole), CGE will not get the Wesdnghouse licence it 
hopes to Obtain through Jeumpnt’s affiliafion with the 
Schneider-Creuzot Loire group. It wants this licence to 
compete in the present round of atomic power stadon 
orders ; it has a Genonl Electric licence ^eady, but the 
idea is to get the two methods. This is a problem for the 
two American companies. Through certain mergers, 
notably the creadon of Kraftwerk Union, the joindy 
owned company ot AEG and Siemens in Germany, a 
situadon has arisen where one company already holds 
licences for both American reactors. 

The American search goes on for suitable .ccunpanies to 
take over. Both companies have had discussions with two 

S rivately-owned Italian electrical firms, Tosi and Ercole 
farelli, which are now Wesdnghouse licensees. This has 
alerted Italy’s authorides to the fact that, if they want a 
nadonal electrical industry at all, they must start recon¬ 
structing it on an economic scale. For the moment, Italy’s 
state-owned giant IRI—whose Fiiuneccanica holding 
company, owns the biggest group, Asgen, 50-50 with 
General Electric—has blocked further non-Italian mergers 
by enlisting the support of Fiat (a Wesdnghouse licensee) 
which holds over 10 per cent of Marelli’s shares. Quite 
how these two Italian giants propose to control Tosi, 
whose principal shareholder is Italmobiliaii of the Pesend 
group, is not clear. 

It appears that IRI has fortned some opinions on how 
Italy’s electrical industry should be structured, and an 
aimouncement is erqrected shortly. IRI has formed yet 
artother hdding. cqnqrany, Ital^o, baacally run by 
Finmeccanica for' t|ie r^rquping of four state-owned or 
partly state-owncjd companies. 

It is arguable jiist how many large electrical-cum-atomic 
companies Europe can support. Dr Colorma’s report 
to the EEC on ^e industry recomrpends not more than 
two major groups, one of which would most likely be 
Britain’s General Electric Company. But in praedee there 
are likely to be at least three. There may be a case for the 
large Swiss-owned company. Brawn Boveri (with a 
capacity already over 6,000 MW), tying up with Swedish 
A^ ; tl^t would leave, GEC and Gern^y’s AEG/ 
Siemens as the nucleus of other two groupsl Just what 
h^pens to ,j^ Frehdr wili drqrend a. Tot on the Baron 
Einpain. 
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Jumbo training : new ifs " stratagie control** at tha top 


Is BAB better than BEA-BOAC? 


It will be surprising after the publica¬ 
tion of the Government’s civil aviation 
bill on Wednesday, if the two national 
air corporations are not eventually 
merged. All the provisions are there 
in ^e bill, which sets up a British 
Airways Board to exercise what is 
tactfully called “ strategic control ” 
over the two corporations and with 
powers, provided Parliament approves, 
to dissolve both of them if it thinks fit. 

The corporations have been expect¬ 
ing this for some time. It was what 
the previous Labour government had 
intended to do because it was what 
the massive rq>ort compiled by Sir 
Ronald Edwards said riiould be done. 
The airlines had been hoping to read 
the Government’s intentions fxxDm the 
number of directors appointed to the 
new board. A small number would 
have signified it was literally to act as 
a holding board ; a lai^e number 
would have meant it was intended to 
get on with the business of merging 
them right away. In' the event, the 


bill merely specifies a minimum of 
eight and a maximum of 15 members, 
and the whisper in the industry is that 
the Government does not really know 
what it wants, beyond wanting not to 
be bothered. 

The arguments for a merger have 
become stronger since jets grew huge 
and the Government began to put 
into practice its scheme for a second, 
privately-owned airline competing with 
the corporations. At the moment, this 
airline is below threshold size, even 
after the transfer of some of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation’s African 
routes. It needs more profitable places 
to fly to, if it is ever to become more 
than a successful holiday operator with 
a few scheduled routes on the side. 
To transfer more routes, without 
damaging the corporations commer¬ 
cially, must mean meiging them. 

There are other advantages, in 
pooled selling ebsts and in some fleet 
savings, since the two airlines operate a 
remarkable jumble of type$ between 


them« But the other theme of the 
Edwards report was that airlines can 
be too big to be managed efficiently, 
and it cited a number of American 
examples. Out of this fear that a 
combined BEA-BOAC might be too 
big for its own good, the idea of a 
holding board emerged, so that it could, 
if necessary, stop some way diort of 
a full merger. 

One other function for the holding 
board, on which the bill understandably 
Lays less stress, is to act as a buffer 
be^een airline management and 
Whitehall, making it more diflkult for 
civil servants to be constantly on the 
telephone to board chairmen. This is 
a cross that chairmen of nationalised 
industries now have to bear and if 
the British Airways Board succeeds in 
diminishing it, there will be agitation 
for comparable arrangements in other 
nationalised industries. 

Part of the bill sets up in great detail 
an organisation corresponding roughly 
to those two American stalwarts, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which ref¬ 
lates the commercial side of sdrline 
operation, and the Federal Aviation 
Agency, which deals with its technical 
side. The prospect is opened up in the 
new British oiganisation of more 
effective route licensing, and tighter 
controls on holiday business. Whether 
you approve depends on whether you 
are a buyer or seller of holidays. 

Because it had been signalled so far 
in advance, the bill seems less startling 
than it would have had it been sprung 
unannounced. It does provide^ the, 
machinery for very drastic changes in 
airline organisation, but it does' not 
make the most important Chai^ie Cft 
aH. This would have been to giire the 
new board powers to sell equity in the 
air corporations. It may sell fixed 
interest stock, which is perhaps a start. 
But, given the huge capital needs of 
the nationalised industries, the Govern¬ 
ment must shake them off . the 
Treasury’s back and tdl them to get, 
at least some of their funds in the Op^ 
market. . They borrow ttow in the 
Eurodollar and other Europe tfiar- 
kets. What’s wrdng with the City here ?! 
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Ford . _ " 

Good for Britain 

Home truths ahvays hurt, especially 
when they come from a wealthy out¬ 
sider. But Mr Henry Ford II was not 
too far wrong on Monday when he 
repeated publicly what he had said 
privately to the Prime Minister at 
Downing Street, and told his 50,000 
strikers where they got off. As 
for Mr Jack Jones of the Transport 
and General Workers* Union, who was 
surprised that Mr Ford had no time 
to spare for an eyeball-to-cyeball con¬ 
frontation with the unions, just how 
much time would the unions have for 
an employer who staged a lock-out a 
month before an annual contract ran 
out ? 

However worrying the rising produc- 
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the policemen ere still v\fonderful . 


tion losses are—by Friday of tihis 
week they totalled 106,000 vehicles 
valued at £70 million—the Govern¬ 
ment considers this peanuts compared 
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with the ne(id to resist grossly ihfla* 
tionar/y^s^ clisi]:ja$i'S0 Iphg^at Foi^ if 
prepared to host on-^d it seems that 
Mr Ford is prepared to — then the 
Government will see that the Depart¬ 
ment of Employment and Productivity 
is deaf to any murmurings about con¬ 
ciliation from the unions. 

On Monday, General Motors’ British 
subsidiary, Vauxhall, offered its men 
the same 14 per cent as Ford. This 
made it plain that Ford is now tacitly 
understo^ to be assuming the role in 
private industry pay negotiations that 
the Post Office cKd for the public sector. 
No one will expect VaujAaU’s 27,000 
woiicers, or their unions, to do any¬ 
thing beyond the ritual rejection of the 
14 per cent (their demand was 40 per 
cent) until the Ford strike is concluded. 

The shop stewards who shouted: 
“ We’re not bluffing Henry,” as Mr 
Ford went to his Downing Street lunch, 


The game’s the thing 


If the Ford strikers were solely con¬ 
cerned with increasing their earnings, 
they would by now be back at work. 
It is quite clear that they will have lost 
more money by conitinuing the strike, 
even if the offer lis lim-provcd. Many 
men say that if Ford’s currcnlt offer had 
been made at the outset, they would 
have jumped at it. But now they have 
set out to fight a battle rather than 
merely raise their wages, and they want 
to be seen to have won, however false 
the victory. 

The announced aim of the strike is 
to (achieve parity with workers at 
British Leyland and Chrysler plants 
who get a higher hourly rate. But, when 
measured in terms of earnings. Ford 
workers are already the best paid car 
workers in the country. Acoorc^g to 
the official figures a third of 

Ford’s manual workers cam over £40 
a week, nearly twice the average for 
the motor mdustiy as a whole. 

The money motive seems more of 
an excuse for, rather than a cause of, 
the prolonged strike. The more basic 
reason is the deep-rooted hostility to 
the company, whic^ comes partly from 
the tedium and frustration involved in 
working on a car assembly line. Because 
this clwic- hostiliity exists, as it does in 
all car plants, the workers leap at any 
chance to “fight” the company. They 
give the impression of deriving a sadistic 
pleasure from the fact that the strike 
is costing Ford ao much money. The 
strike is also fun to many of them, so 
far anyway, It is a break from a routine 
and creates the warm feeling of soUda- 
rky to mitigate the financial pain, 
^l^dcs, the sacrifices are ^ that 
jptMi Strikers get around £11 a week 


Dagenham 

in strike pay and income tax rebate 
combined, b^ore they apply for social 
security payments. The rest of the 
money is found either by borrowing 
from friends or digging into savings. 
Most Ford strikers have already decided 
to forego their summer holiday, and 
use their holiday savings to see them 
through the strike period. However they 
are not skint yet. Nearly 300 of them 
will be flying to Ireland in chartered 
planes for an Easter holiday. 

At last Sunday’s mass meeting, the 
decision to continue the strike was 
carried by an overwhelming majority. 
Obviously in a secret ballot, which is 
being urged by the management, more 
would vote to go back to work. For 
one thing, many of the less militant 
workers do not attend the mass meet¬ 
ings. But it cx)uld still be wishful think¬ 
ing to suppose that a secret ballot 
would produce a majority in favour of 
a return. 

People who live in Dagenham and 
arc not involved in the strike take a 
mixed view of it. The strongest opposi¬ 
tion comes, understandably enough, 
from small retailers, whose takings have 
plunged. One shoe shop near the Ford 
factory has seen sales drop by nearly 
40 per cent. The big supermarkets, on 
the other band, have hardly been 
affected. Predictably, strikers cut back 
on clothes and durables rather than 
food. 

Women in the town show little sym¬ 
pathy for the strike. It is the wives of 
strikers who suffer most in the fight 
to make ends meet^ In many houfc- 
holds where the hu^and is on strike, 
the wife has become the sole bread¬ 
winner. At present, there are alihost 



/ tell you, Henry, get lost 


twice the number of women working 
in Dagenham as men. 

Only 156 people have been laid off 
in Dagenham itself directly because of 
the strike, although, across the country 
as a whole, 10,000 have been tem¬ 
porarily thrown out of work, Vacancies 
in the area have completely dried up, 
mainly because Fprd has naturally 
stopped recruitment. Some strikers have 
managed to get part-time jobs as 
window cleaners but they arc the 
minority. Others have decided to leave 
Ford permanently, and it is thought they 
might total several hundred. 

There is absolutely no sign of an 
end to the strike. The men expect what 
they regard as an acceptable offer to 
come in about two weeks, but most of 
them say they can stay out for an 
indefinite period. Their attitude is quite 
irrational. But their aim is not so much 
to maximise their income as to rub Mr 
Henry Ford’a nose in the dust,‘and if 
possible the Government’s as wqiL Mr 
Ford’s warnings havc^ made no impact 
at all on the strikers. They believe he 
is bluffing,, and, even if he is serious, 
they could not care less. Or so they say. 
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Ritiire expansion rests on outsta 
Wa at IHI are working on them 



Our IHI Jet Engines are opening the skies. For ex- 
ampie, we are deveioping verticai takeoff and ianding 
(VTOL) lift jet engines. Another of our .specialties is 
engine overhauling. We are even developing space 
technology. As man travels into the blue and into the 
outer reaches of interplanetary space, we will help. 


Our IHI Hot and Cold Steel Mills are "mother” ma¬ 
chines. They give birth to steel plates, beams, and 
other shapes. This newborn steel is then used to make 
other machines such as ships and automobiles. What’s 
more, our hot and cold mills boost production, cut down 
on costs, maintain top quality and precision, too. In fact, 
our hot and cold mills are working around the world... 
to help the people of the world.^_ 
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are likdy to reali^ oyer the remainder 
of the strike that Pord. is not bluffing 


strike which is causing r ord to recon¬ 
sider its investment intentions in 
Britain. It is a long catalogue of com¬ 
plaints over costs, quality, and delivery. 
Accepting that some of these mistakes 
must be the responsibility of his own 
management, Mr Ford added the baric 
truth : the labour situation has got 
to be cleaned up, otherwise our cus¬ 
tomers will go elsewhere.” 

■5 

Rolls-Royce _ 

Back to Burbank 

After weeks of humming and hawing, 
the British Government at last accepted 
the fact that neither the Lockheed 
company nor the airlines were going 
to do business with it on tihe terms 
proposed for completing the RB 21 x 
engine—namely a joint company with 
Lockheed in which the British Govern¬ 
ment’s financial liability would be 
limited while Lockheed’s was open- 
ended—and has iscnt out emissaries 
with a fresh set of terms due to be put 
to Lockheed on Friday. 

There hais been some visible 
American irritation that it has taken 
so long to send official representatives 
to the United States; to date the 
British have let Lockheed make all the 
running. But there is perhaps also 
rather less American enthuisiasm for 
the idea of putting American engines 
into the Lockheed Tristar than there 
was last week when the two American 
engine companies did their best to 
make it sound easy. Pratt and 
Whitney’s proposals found Httle favour, 
which leaves only General Electric 
seriously in the field (unless Pratt and 


Whitney coxtm back with an improved 
bid). The drawback here, from Lock- 

1 _ _ ti . ^ ^ • • il • 


Electric almdy puts the engine into 
the coppering McDonnell-Douglas DC 
10 jet, which reduces the selhng edge 
that Lockheed would have had with 
the Rolls-Royce engine (new, quiet and 
technically very advanced) or even the 
Pratt and Whitney (common engines 
with tlie fl^ant, long-range 747, so sim¬ 
plifying fleet maintenance). If airlines 
want to usc^ the General Electric 
engine, they might as well buy it in the 
DC 10 for which it was originally 
designed. 

If, on the other hand, the airlines 
desert Lockheed now, they will prob¬ 
ably put it out of business and lose all 
the funds they have given the company 
as advance payments for Tristars. This 
can run as high as $100 million for 
an airline that has ordered as many 
Tristars as Trans World Airlines, In 
its present circumstances, such a loss 
could put TWA out of business too, 
or at least into the arms of another air¬ 
line. So there is a tendency to lean over 
backwards to help Lockheed and, to 
that extent, Britain. But the gap 
between what the Americans would 
accept and Britain has to date been 
prepared to offer is huge. The Govern¬ 
ment has shown ignorance all along 
of the industry it is dealing with. 

Post ofUce 


When success 
does not equal 
promotion _ 

Mr Bill Ryland, the acting chairman 
of the Post Office, who won the 
marathon strike battle with the Union 


Key indicators : British economy 


of Post Office Woricen,' ir-not'uow 
expected. 

Goverimuslt^ 

Office Concretion a chalnmn.MVww 
any connections with the pcMtal strike 
means that Mr Ryland will not be 
confirmed in the job he has bmn 
doing so successfully since last Novem¬ 
ber, when the incumbent ^ chairman, 
Viscount Hall, was sacked. 

The successful outcome of the 
strike wa^ thought to guarantee propp- 
tion for Mr Ryland« It,certainly 
to. Although the cash ^ differetiPe'^ is 
small (Mr Ryland receives £.16,000^ 
a year as deputy chairman 
with the £17,500 paid to Lord 
Hall), the chairmanship would have 
l^n the final achievement of a life's 
work in the post office. But now some 
other public post is likely to be offered 
to Mr Ryland, with an outsider brought 
in to the post office. Unless it is ah 
obvious and visible promotion, the 
C^vernment will have treated him most 
shabbily. He, almost more than anyone 
else, saved Mr Heath^s and Mr Carr’s 
•bacon when the Scamps and Wilber- 
forces were doing just the reverse. 

The Government’s uncertainty over 
the post office top job came to light on 
Monday when Mr Christopher Chata- 
way told the Commons : ” The recent 
strike has set back the evaluation pro¬ 
cess for the appointment of a new 
chairman.” If the reward for standing 
up to, and defeating, (inflation is to be 
as .slighting as that now being con¬ 
sidered for Mr Ryland, then the heads 
of other nationalised industries may 
have reason to ponder. If Mr Ryland 
is passed over it must give the unions 
grounds for thinking that their 
demands are getting a more effective 
hearing than seemed possible when the 
UPW strike collapsed. 


Percentage change on 


Index previous 
1963=100 month 


three 

months 


Unemployment 

Wholly unemployed (seasonally 
adjusted) 34,000 higher on 
March 8th than the month before. 

Wage rates 

Relative stability in February 
mainly reflects* alas* statistical 
delays caused by the post strike. 


Industrial 
production* 
employCnent* 
productivity* _ 

Export trade*4 
Eng'g orders on hand*t* 
Retail trade* 
Unemplo yment* _ 

Retail prices / 

Export prioas / 

Import piicaa 
Wagis ratee (vyCekly) 


December 

January 

December 

February 

December 

December 

March 

January 

Novembar 

November 

February 


Expwt inda. ntatt trtde. wt^nMiUtg ordv books: in voitAno turns (value at 
conmnt prieaa}. tOumlrioymant<: wMly unampleyad axeiuding sehool-laavus ; 
latast rate 20 par cent. _ . , ^ , 
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Oil: tomorrow is another 
week 


It was the Arabs who coined the say¬ 
ing : “ If to worry, not to worry 
unduly,” Which is one way of 
approaching the continuing crisis be¬ 
tween the major oil companies and 
the four eastern Mediterranean oil 
exporting nations, Libya, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and Algeria. On Wednesday 
when the oil companies’ chief negoti¬ 
ator, Mr George Piercy of Standard 
Oil of New Jersey, returned to London 
—which for two months has been 
the control centre for the world’s oil 
industry—it became clear that the 
companies’ team has no knowledge 
whether Europe is nearer to, or farther 
from, a cut-off of east Mediterranean 
oil supplies. 

One so-called “deadline” after 
another has been reached and 
passed in Tripoli. The oil negotiators 
will be back there on Saturday still 
not knowing precisely what the bill 
being presented to them by the Libyan 
government will be. All that they can 
say is that if the companies’ last offer, 
in essence equal to $3.10 a barrel com¬ 
pared with the present $2.54, has to be 
jacked up much furdier it will no 
longer be profitable for a number of 
companies with Libyan oil concessions 
to lather marketing their property. 
Perhaps some of the more moderate 
oil countries, such as Iran or Saudi 
Arabia, will point this out next week 
when the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries meets in Vienna. 

The oil companies with interests in 
Alaskan oil, which means above all else 
British Petroleum, have found in 
Tripoli a massive lever with which to 
try to shift the conservationist lobby in 
Washington, which has succeeded 
in delaying approval for a trans-Alaska 
pil pipelw /or more than a year. 
Alaskan oiJ$j||^^e long term will only 
make good ^e rise in United States 
Consumptioh/But in early years it could 


yield, at 2 million barrels a day, the 
equivalent of 20 per cent of current 
American production, so reducing 
growing American dependence on the 
Middle East. 


Italy _ 

Tax the dodgers 

Rome 


If anybody in the Italian government 
deserves a pat on the back for trying 
hard, it is Signor Luigi Preti, the 
finance minister. Despite having to com¬ 
promise on a few key issues, he has 
fought hard to prevent his tax reform 
bill from being modified out of all 
recognition. Much depends on under- 
the-counter bargaining with the 
Communists in the quiet of parlia¬ 
mentary committee rooms. Already the 
Republicans have left the government, 
arguing that reforms previously agreed 
by the coalition were being substan¬ 
tially changed in committee. If some 
Socialists and left-wing Christian 
Democrats carry on as they have been, 
the vitally important tax bill could still 



emerge as a toothless mouse of a law. 
But in recent weeks Signor Preti has 
been making it quite clear that if he 
has his way, Italians are going to be 
faced with an efficient tax system. 

Tax dodging could hardly be more 
widespread than now. Last Friday 
Signor Preti spelt 6ut to parliament 
the declarations made by the political 
parties to the tax authorities about 
.their employees and salaries. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, it emerged that the biggest 
moralisers about tax evasion—the 
Communists—were the worst sinners. 
The Communist party stated that it 
employed, throughout Italy, a total 6f 
32 people who were paid £24,000 in 
wages in 1970. The Christian Democrats 
showed up a good deal better. They 
declared 830 employees and a wage 
bill of £850,000. Signor Preti’s revela¬ 
tions also included details of income 
declarations of such people as Signor 
Giovanni and Signor Umberto Agnelli 
of Fiat, Signor Bruno Storti of the 
(communist) CIGL union confedera¬ 
tion and Signor Emilio Gabaglio, head 
of the Catholic Workers Association. 
Signor Preti was none too kind with 
some of his fellow deputies either. A 
number of them, he claimed, failed 
to declare income earned in addition 
to their £7,440 parliamentary salary. 
To ram home the message he later 
announced that those with incomes 
exceeding £4,000 a year who failed to 
file income tax declarations now risked 
jail sentences as well as fines. 

For most Italians—and especially the 
self-employed middle-classes—it must 
seem like the beginning of the end 
for tax dodging. It was calculated 
recently that incomes declared for tax 
represented only 30 per cent of income 
actually earned. Since only 25,000 
Italians declared incomes over £3,330 
,in 1968, the general fiscal panic of the 
Italians could reach crisis point when 
the reform bill becomes law. Not that 
the middle classa^ are standing idly by 
while the bill goes through parliament. 
Five weeks ago the 450,000 members 
of various professional associations were 
called out on strike to protest against 
it. Lawyers deserted the courtrooms, 
and organised demonstrations—very 
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Consolidated Statement of Condition 

RESOURCES: 


DMMiiber 31. 1970 OMember 31, 19M 


Cnh ind Out from Sinks. 

. . . . US 1 5.366,871.000 

USS 4,776.658.000 

United States Government Securities and 
Securities Guennteid by the Government 

.... 2,997.706,000 

1,906.776,000 

State. County end Municipal Securities. . 

.... 2,051,475,000 

1,880.730.000 

Other Securities. 

.... 675,839.000 

468,742,000 

Total aacurltlM 

Ills S,72S^4»0 

UAI 4;»6.248.000 

Leans . 

.... 15,639,179,000 

14,297,570,000 

Funds Sold . 

.... 741,414,000 

480,969,000 

Customen'Liability for Acceptanoss. . . 

.... 876,694,000 

494,269,000 

Bank Premises end Equipment .... 

.... 431,371,000 

397,745,000 

Other Resources. 

. 585,587,000 

551,945,000 

Total Raeourcoa 

Ui.S29.3€6,136.000 

U.S. 825,255^000 

Capital. 

UABILITIE8: 

.... USS 214,618.000 

USS 214,618,000 

Surplus. 

.... 637,207,000 

587,207,000 

Undivided Profits. 

.... 288,504,000 

274,892,000 

Reserve for Coetincencies. 

.... 73,873.000 

61,014,000 

Total Capital Funda 

U3.I U14.2024KI0 

U.S.S 1.137 J31,000 

Reserve for Possible Loan Lones. . . . 

.... 276,001,000 

276,001,000 

Demand Deposits. 

.... 9.245,823,000 

9,102,040,000 

Sivinp and Time DeposKi. 

.... 16,397,716,000 

13,069,423,000 

Total OapoaHa 

Ui.$25b643.S39.000 

U.S.S22.171.463.000 

Funds Borroumd. 

.... 661,342,000 

504,314,000 

Liability on Aoceptanoii. 

.... 882,863.000 

513.797.000 

Other Liabiiitiei. 

.... 688,189,000 

652.098^000 

Total UabUltlao 

Ui. $29^13^000 

y?e^7ttiflefiea 



LONDON: 

City: 27-29 WalbrooK. EC4P 4HN. Tel: Ot-626 4722. 

West End: 29 Davies St.. W1Y 2B0. Tel: 01-499 3814. 

BIRMINGHAM: 

Cavendish House. Waterioo St.. Birminoham 2. Tel: 021-236 0621. 

DUBLIN: 

Creation House. 26-27 Grafton St., Dublin 2, Ireland. Tel: 775-404. 

MANCHESTER: 

10 Marsden St.. Manchester 2. Tel: 061-834 8171. 


Between whatever places 
foreign trade is carried on, 
they all of them derive two 
distinct benefits from it. It 
carries out that surplus part 
of the produce of their land 
and labour for which there is 
no demand among them, and 
brings back in return for it 
something else for which 
there is a demand.’' 
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much in imitation erf the -tactics used and Drijver and 86 per cent of Ger- 
by the unions, whd were protestinjj many’s biggest firm Schmalbach— 
.that the bill was too hard on diedr wdth the EKl interests of the British 
members. The Communists, too, have Metal Box O^pnny. Metai Box 
actively been trying to modify some owned another 8 per cent of 
parts of the bill. They joined w-kh the Thoniasisen and Drijver, 93 per cent 
powerful i^sooiation of Municipalities of the biggest firm in Italy, Supenbox, 
in demanding that local authorities as and was ^so to throw in its fully owned 
well as the finance ministry should con- subsidiary, the White Can Company, 
tinue to have some say in assessing which makes caps for gflass jare. The 
incomes—allegedly to widen “ demo- new company was to be 60 p)er cent 
cratic par-ticipation,” but in fact simply owned by Continental Can and 20 per 
because their main power base is in cent owned by Metal Box. The deal 
local government. In the event, a com- on the face of it looked a bad one for 


promise, providing for joint local and 
central government assessment com- 
ni'issions, was agreed. 

EEC _ 

Continental Can 
can't _ 

Brusseis 

The common market commission this 
week told tlie Ameiiican gianit, Con¬ 
tinental Can, chat by taking over two 
of Europe’s largest can makers and 
merging them into a Delaware-il^ased 
holdiing coni|>a'ny, Europeoiiballliage, it 
bad abu^^ivdy exploited “ iti doon'inant 
pOBicion on the European market.” This 
is the first time that the c^lnmission 
has taken action under article 86 of the 
Rome Treaty, which deals with the 
way giant firms in the European 
Eoonomiic Comniuniity use their power. 
And the affair looks like becoming one 
of the key tei^t cases of just what 
powers the commission has to enforce 
the community’s supposedly competi¬ 
tion-orientated philosophy. 

The commission clearly wants to 
make it a test case. Instead of picking 
one of the established giants, and 
accusing it of operating discriminatory 
pricing j>olicies or of forcing customers 
to buy more than they want, the cotii- 
mission has chosen to go for a 
relatively “ clean ” case. Its complaint 
to Continental Can mokes no mention 
of the kinds of discrim inaltion which 
the treaity picks ont for special men¬ 
tion ; instead it claiims that just by 
contfoUing a damdmant share of the 
market in northern GeirthAny and in 
Bepelux (and juii^t whait this share is 
will prob^y, turn ouit to be one of the 
key poiiUts of dispute) Oontinental is 
aibu^g its {x>skiion. 

The Amerioan company can hardly 
claim thait k received no warning. Last 
year the commission heard of plans fpr 
Continental to me^e its £EC interests 
—at thait time a 10 per cent stake in 
the Dutch market leader Thomassen 


Metal Box, but it seemed likely to go 
ahead until the commission stepped 
in. The commission in fact argued that 
Metal Box was being giv^en no choice 
but to hand over its stake in the EEC 
rriarket, because it depended on Gon- 
tinenital Can’s goodwill for its licences. 

The commission then persuaded 
Metal Box to pull out of the deal. But 
Continental Can decided to go ahead 
and buy up the remainder of Thornas- 
sen and Drijver. It then proceeded to 
rationalise its activities, giving the 
Benelux market to Thomassen and 
Drijver and Germany to Schmalbach. 
This is a restriction of competition in 
the Gommiission's view, and provides 
Uie abuse needed for li to take action. 

From now on the procedures are 
fairly we'll mapped out, but what will 
happen in the end is anybody’s guess. 
Continenital Can must now reply to the 
commission’s allegations, and the case 
will then probably go to the European 
court of justice in Luxemburg. Whether 
at the end of its deliberations the com- 
nii.sislion will succeed in making Con¬ 
tinental Can disgorge some of its 
holding is the key question. No one 
knows what powers the commission 
lias over abuses of article 86, dealing 
with price fixing and cartels. Evidently 
the commission, for one, in anxious to 
find out. 

Shipyards _ 

Model rescue 

On Monday the entire board of Bur- 
meister and Wain, the pride of Dani.sh 
industry, avoided receiving the l)OOt at 
a shareholders’ meeting by resigning en 
mas.se before it got under way. Just 
before Christmas the government was 
warned that bankruptcy was imminent. 

It refused to put up a penny of its 
own, but did guarantee a $6.7 million 
bank loan. Even this help was resented 
by much of Danish industry, but it was 
made clear that the guarantee was 
solely to rescue the healthy engine 
business, and that the shipyard, which 





BStW union: agitate, agitata 


had caused the losses and had been the 
subject of a previous rescue in 1967, 
would close. Even union leaders had 
demanded its closure. 

This paved the way for a rescue 
operation by private enterprise. The 
engine works is being sold for $24 
million to a consortium of shipowners, 
bankers, and insurance companies. This 
will help to generate the cash for the 
shipyard to complete its existing com- 
mitirienis to build ten ships. A further 
$11.3 million will come from customers 
who have agreed to renegotiate the 
price of the seven ships which would 
be unprofitable : surprisingly, these 
customers include Russia and Poland, 
customers that know they could not get 
their ships built as quickly or as 
cheaply anywhere else. Finally, the 
government has been sufficiently 
pleased with the company’s efforts to 
extend its loan guarantee, originally 
expiring last Monday, to the end of 
I 975 -. 

It is of course true that the govern- 
iiient may yet have to fork out the 
money to repay the loan. It is also 
true that no European government has 
yet had the courage to close a sizeable 
shipyard. But at least the Danish 
government has added some credibility 
to the threat that “ this is the last time ” 
by limiting its own involvement to a 
reluctant minimum. In the end 
the fate of the yard after existing 
contracts have been completed will 
depend largely on regaining the 
confidence of shipowners after the 
shock of renegotiatihg contracts. They 
ought to have more confidence in a 
yard that must stand on its, own feet 
or go ■ under, thap In one that 
knows for certain that the goyernmet^t 
will bail it out. 
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Things we get 
blamed for 

Tokyo 

As if it did not have enough troublp 
elsewhere, Rolls-Royce is now caught in 
the cross-fire of a curious row over 
aeitHu^igine costs in Japan. Plans have 
beeh made to build 200 new jet trainers 
hct^cn now and 1975, powered by the 
Anglo-French Adour engine which 
Ishikawajima-'Harima Heavy Industries 
will build under licence frotn Rolls- 
Royce, 600 engines in all. According to 
reports in the Japanese press, the cost 
of the engines has risen from $417,000 
to $833,000 apiece or, including spares, 
by over $278 million for the whole 
contract. The rise is being blamed on 

the collapse of Rolls-Royce,” an event 
which led the Japanese engine builder, 
IHI, to conclude that the Adour would 
cost it twice as much to build as 
expected. 

This has caused eyebrows to rise and 
the impression is growing that IHI is 
trying to use Rolls-Royce as an excuse 
to drive a much more favourable bar¬ 
gain with the Japanese defence agency, 
for whom the trainers are being built 
(three prototypes are to l^e finished by 
the end of this month). IHI itself, how¬ 
ever, says that the doubling of cost 
estimates is due to : inflation of labour 
costs (estimated at 20 per cent a year) ; 
increases in licence fees to be negotiated 
with the reorganised Rolls-Royce com¬ 
pany through to the mid-1970s ; and 
“ hidden factors ” which remain 
unexplained. But Rolls-Royce is not 
asking for bigger royalties. 

Rolls-Royce has sensibly sent two 
men to Japan to find out what’s up. 
Their discussions will be protracted and 
will centre largely on technicalities, so 
public interest could be expected to die 
down were it not for the size of the 
trainer programme—which is large by 
Japanese standards—and the fact that 
big arms contracts are always fair game 
for the Japanese press, which in general 
opposes rearmament. 

Enriched uranium _ 

Russia selling 

France’s announcement on Monday 
that it will buy enriched uranium for 
a nuclear power reactor from Russia 
will probably change the nuclear fuel 
industry throughout the west. Until 
now, America has l)een the only com- 
meiti^ source of enriched uranium, a 


fact that has influenced many events 
in the nuclear power industry. Some 
countries—notably France itself until 
recently—have refused to become 
dependent on America in this way and 
have stuck with reactors burning 
natural uranium long after these 
proved uneconomic. 

Britain and the common market 
countries have signalled their intention 
to develop their own source of enriched 
fuel. Britain, Germany and Holland 
have combined to develop the ga^ 
centrifuge method of enriching uranium 
despite the likeMhood that its pro¬ 
duct will be more expensive than that 
made in the American gaseous diffusion 
plants. I’he common market wants its 
own enrichment facility, but so far has 
not been able to choose between the 
gas centrifuge and gaseous diffision 
methods. Holland and Germany, natur¬ 
ally, are advocating gas centrifuge. 
France, which built a gaseous diffision 
plant for military purposes, has natur¬ 
ally been opposing them. 

The French-Russian contract was 
reported to total between £2 million 
and £3 million for the supply of the 


first fuel charge (or the Sjo^iRegaMfiitt 
nuclear power reacjtor the French are 
building at Fessenheim in AlsfU!e. 
Ironically, the reactor is being b^i]t 
under licence from an American com¬ 
pany, Westtnghouse. However, .other 
sources say the price of the contract 
is unknown and they question whether 
the Russian fuel is competitive in price. 

Presumably it b. Like America, 
Russia should have : surplus diffusion 
capacity from its nuclear bomb pro¬ 
gramme. If the Russians follow the 
American example they will write off 
the plants against the bomb pro¬ 
gramme, enabling them to offer low 
prices on nuclear fuel. This would make 
the gas centrifuge project less likely to 
succeed commercially, and it might 
discourage the common market fronj 
building its own facility. It might also 
force the Americans to keep their 
prices low, as well as encouraging more 
countries to buy enriched uranium 
reactors. Australia, for instance, has 
been hesitating a long time over a 
reactor. The difficulty in purchasing 
enriched uranium has been one impor 
tant factor in the delay. 


Paris under the cars 

Paris 

Paris is a city where the motori-st of the Paris region, not to mention the 


dictates. A tentative plan to install 
parking meters in a section of it 
aroused such a stonxi of protest that 
it was quickly squashed. Meanwhile 
the congestion mounts. And pedestrians 
find life steadily more hazardous. 

It has been suggested that cars not 
bearing Parisian registration plates 
should pay a toll to enter the city. It 
has been proposed that buses, which 
now crawl along at an average five miles 
an hour, be given special lanes along 
the entire length of tlhcir routes. It 
has been suggested that certain busy 
quarters be given over endrely to 
j^cstrians. It has been suraested that 
the P^ris transport system (RATP) and 
the suburban lines of the French rail¬ 
way system be run by a single 
administration, to bring al^ut a better 
service. It has also be^ tactfully pro^ 
posed that companies move, if not out 
of Paris, at least to the edge of it. A 
new and more rapid connection 
between Paris and Orly airport also 
has to be found. 

At the moment, however, all sug¬ 
gestions arc simply pie in tomorrows 
The Municipal Council of Paris 
is afraid to act decisively because of 
public opinion. Also, any uiban 
transport plan for the greater Paris 
area would have to pass through the 
hands of the Prefecture of Police, tjhc 
Prefecture of Paris, and the Prefeefure 


hands of various municipalities sur¬ 
rounding the city. And the various 
authorities are not convinced that 
things are so bad. They point out 
that Rome is far worse, and continue 
to bend over backwards to accommodate 
yet more cars. The Place de la 
Concorde will soon have a parking lot 
under it, and the Bois de Boulogne 
currently looks like a waste land, as 
a long strip of one of the city’s few 
open spaces is torn up to make room 
for a motorway. It took a man like 
Haussmann to tear up Paris in the 
nineteenth century. Someone equally 
strong is needed now. 
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If youVe doing business around the umm'M 
weVe now even better placed to help you. 


We've extended ourselves. 

As a result of our recent link-up 
we have a world-wide network 
of branches to serve you. 

Over 1,400. 

But combining the forces of 
Standard Bank and Chartered 
Bank adds up to more than just 
an imposingnumber of branches. 

What each side brings to 
the partnership is the kind of 


expertise and experience in a 
number of specific geographical 
areas that can come only from 
long establishment there. 

Now - instead of haying to 
go to a number of specialist 
banks you have only to go to 
one. 

Walk into either Standard 
Bank or Chartered Bank and 
you get access to the total 


international facilities of 
the Standard and Chartered 
Banking Group. 


Standard and Cbartared 
Banking Group Limited 


. Constituent Banks: m 

The ttandanl Bank Ltd., 10 ClaawnU Una, London. IM 
Ths Ghartand lank, 31 Blahopilata, Londoa, EOS 
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All of these shares having been sold, 
this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


^ 4^500^000 Shares 

General Telephone & Electronics Corporation 

^ Common Stock 

(Par Value $3.33V« Per Share) 


Paine^ Webber^ Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N. V. 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Blyth & COv Inc. Deutsche Bank 

Aktiengesellschaft 


Mitchum^ Jones & Templeton 

Incorporated 

Bache & Co. Banque Nationale de Paris 

Incorporated 

Banque de Neuflize^ Schlumberger^ Mallet 


Blyth & Co.^ Inc. Deutsche Bank Dresdner Bank Drexel Firestone 

Aktiengesellschaft Aktiengescllschaft Incorporated 

duPont Glore Forgan Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 

Incorporated Incorporated 

The First Boston Corporation Goldman, Sachs & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Hill Samuel & Co. Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Limited Incorporated 

Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 

Incorporated 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Incorporated 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson N. M. Rothschild & Sons 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

Limited 

Wertheim & Co. 

March 15,1971. 

J, 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 

White, Weld & Co. 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Morgan Grenfell & Co. 

Limited 

Salomon Brothers 
S. G. Warburg & Co. 

Limited 

Dean* Witter & Co. 

Incorporated 
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Cancuiian oil _ 

A national Home 

Toronto 

Mr Robert A. Brown, president of 
Home Oil is a much pressed man 
these days. His bankers want action 
on the $25 million in outstanding loans 
and the Canadian government is urg¬ 
ing him not to sell to the American- 
owned Ashland Oil of Kentucky. Ash¬ 
land wants to buy Mr Brown out of 
trouble and leave him as operating 
head of Home Oil and Gygnus Corp, 
a holding company through which Mr 
Brown controls the substantial and pro¬ 
fitable Home empire. Under present 
law, the Canadian government cannot 
stop him from selling to anyone, but, 
with a resurgence of economic 
nationalism, Mr Trudeau’s government 
is anxious to see Home, Canada’s 
largest independent oil producer, 
remain Canadian. 

Just how anxious waS made clear 
on March 11 th, when the minister of 
energy, Mr John Greene, announced 
that the government had started nego¬ 
tiations with Mr Brown to acquire a 
controlling interest in Home, after its 
failure to find a solution in a deal 
between Home and two Canadian- 
owned companies—Northern and 
Central Gas and CEMP Investmenits. 
Mr Brown has long been considered 
something of a maverick since he 
merged, in the mid-1950s, the family- 
owned Federated Petroleums into the 
small Home Oil and built up a major 
oil company. His flair for bold deals and 
his flamboyant style, both in business 
and private life, are legendary, and 
he has consistently rebuffed approaches 
from major international producers to 
sell out. But his present financial 
squeeze, which the industry says is 
clearly of his own making, now leaves 
him no other course ; it is ironic that 
the politics of economic nationalism 
should block his one relatively easy route 
to salvation. In fact the emergence of 


the feder^ government ai potential; 
buyer does not qlarify'the MgnJy iXin*' 
fusi^ pictureir It is dearly a hist and 
reluctant resort by Mr Trudeau, who 
has said that Mr Brown is still free to 
negotiate with any Canadian Arm. 

Turkey _ 

A second coming 
of age _ 

Ostensibly, Mr Demirel’s overthrow 
(page 34) had more to do with the 
failure of his government to curb the 
violence of student radicals than wiitli 
the failure of economic progress in 
Turkey. But the latter, never far from 
the surface, is the more important. The 
annual growth, in real terms, in 
Turkey’s gross national product has 
slowed from the target 7 per cent to, 
at best, per cent. I'his is unaccept¬ 
ably small to a nation that grows in 
population by nearly 3 per cent annu¬ 
ally and probably two-thirds of whom 
have no more than $50 a head a year. 
Living standards are slipping relative to 
countries on all sides ; a recent bitter 
pill to swallow was the triumph of 
neighbouring Iran in raising its oil 
revenue, following the Teheran agree¬ 
ment, to as much as $1.85 billion a 
year. 

Turkey has no oil, but it has aid, 
huge amounts of it, from east and 
west. The generals, it was being said 
in Ankara this week, want to reduce 
this dependence on aid, which has 
encouraged indecisiveness in govern¬ 
ment. The pity has been that Mr 
Demirel’s government dictated the right 
economic policy to go with the over¬ 
due devaluation of the Turkish lira 
last August, but could not make rt stick. 
The restraints to hold back domestic 
demand were naturally unpopular and 
the initial effects, as with any devalua¬ 
tion, have been adverse : the trade 
gap widened even farther as imports 
became dearer before exports bene- 


Key indicators: world commodity prices 


Choc-a-Wock 

With a record world crop of 1.5 million 
tons forecast, there is likely to be a 
big cocoa surplus next year. Prices on 
the London market of £254 a ton are 
already £100 down on last September 
and should go lower. But slow delivery 
of beans from congested west African 
ports is keeping immediate prices high. 


Food 1: 

Fibres 

Metals M 

Misc 1( 

^Provisional 


March 

10 

March 

16 

Percentage 
change on 
one one 

month year 

121.0 

122.6* 

-f 2.6 

- 2.2 

135.4 

135.9* 

- 0.4 

+ 7.0 

78.0 

78.1* 

+ 1.3 

- 1.8 

193.5 

201.6 

+11.3 

-28.9 

105.6 

107.1* 

+ 2.8 

- 5.4 


adding fiA) to dcimim|k 
busiiilMMfen, caught iri a 
have been openly sceptical of the 
success of Mr Demirel’s new policy. 

But if Turkey is to be dragged into 
the second half of the twentieth cen* 
tury, whoever takes over fitjai, M? 
Demirel will have to push ecQi^nnp 
change even harder than he tried to do. 


Chilean chill _ 

The mandst practices of Pr^ident 
Allende of Chile have already run his 
country’s copper production into diffi¬ 
culties. Chile’s second biggest copper 
mine, El Teniente, suddemy declared 
force majeure last week, and is default¬ 
ing on all its March deliveries as well 
as most of its production for at least 
the next two months. The smelt¬ 
ing furnaces broke down after a walk 
out by 300 mine managers opposed to 
President Allende’s policies. The news 
was all that an already bullish London 
Metal Exchange needed to push the 
price of copper up through £500 a 
ton (before falling back to £490, still 
its highest for six months). 

Much of this may be wishful think¬ 
ing. The price lead has come mainly 
from the smaller New York copper ex¬ 
change where speculators have been 
indulging in an anti-communist spree, 
spreading rumours to each other that 
all Chile’s copper production, which 
earns 80 per cent of the country’s ex¬ 
ports, was in chaos. There is little to 
support this, and nothing to suggest the 
prospect of a world copper shortage. 
World stocks are not only high, but 
growing. 

But the threat of a copper workers’ 
strike in the United States this June (a 
regular affair which is usually long and 
always bitter), the emergence of the 
United States from its recession, and the 
possibility of disruption in Chilean 
supply should all keep copper prices 
quite a way off their bottom. The 
crucial event of the next few months 
will be how President Allende handles 
the nationalisation of the remaining 
49 per cent interest that the three 
major American companies. Anaconda, 
Kennecott and Cerro, still have in 
Chile’s copper production. If the com¬ 
pensation for the $724 million confis¬ 
cated investment is bad (and the. 
proposed 30 per cent pay back at 3 
per cent a year interest counts as bad) 
then the American authorities, sdready 
bristling with ill will, could cause 
havoc with Chile’s production* 
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Unsure, offshore 


The fruits of investment freedom 
have been small and bitter. Offshore 
funds have performed worse than most 
stock market indices, and, as the lOS 
Grainco and International Investors 
Group troubles demonstrate, are con¬ 
siderably riskier than onshore funds. 
The median offshore fund performance 
—the measure against which as many 
funds did better as did worse—was 
a fall of 12% over one year, and 
i7i% over two. A great flood of funds 
started at the height of the market, 
and the falls since have brought about 
a necessary shakeout. 

Several smaller funds have gone into 
liquidation, like the two Intervestor 
funds. The tiny ($150,000) property 
fund with the ambitious name of The 
Intervestor US Real Estate Fund is 
having difficulties with realisations. 
The equity fund has realised $5.05 
from its investments against a subscrip¬ 
tion price of $10. The management, 
controlled by a Michigan life assurance 
expert Mr Joe Collins, is shifting out 
of funds and into the ghoulish enter¬ 
prise of selling cancer policies. 

Offshore funds have acquired a 
distinctly bad name. Many investors 
have been driven back to traditional 
taxpaying savings media rather than 
run a high risk for low reward. After 
all, tax is often less harsh than it is 
imagined to be ; and some heard-of 
countries (Canada, Holland) actually 
encourage foreign investors to make 
use of inve.stment management skills 
by treating investment and unit trust 
holders no worse than if they directly 
held the underlying invesitments*. This 
has helped the growth in size of the 
Dutch onshore international funds 
Rolinco and Robeco, whose record is 
longer and better than just about any 
truly offshore fund. 

Offshore investors have to do a lot 
of homework. On the reputation of the 
people to whom they are entrusting 
money, on the fine print in prospec¬ 
tuses, on fees, on who the trustees are ; 
they should see audited management 

♦See “ Tax Havens and Offshore Funds ” 
by Tony poggart and Caroline Voutc, 

E ublished by Economist Intelligence 

hit, 27 St^^|Mes*s Place, London, SWi. 
Telephone 6711. 


and fund statements. They should seek 
professional advice. At least one broker, 
the Balwajnas suhsidiiary of the New 
York firm Seiden and de Cuevas, pro¬ 
duce a quarterly fund survey. There 
are a great many respectable funds ; 
but as many about whom caution must 
1)6 exercised. 

Number one in the table, Energy 
International, is of a reasonable size, 
$13 run, run by two pedigree banks, 
S. G. Waiburg and Loeb Rhodes, is 
specialised and yet uses the flexihiility 
allowed the offshore operator. Its 
increase over the year has in part been 
powered lyy a large hoildiing of Petro- 
fina, which made up 7^% of the fund 
iin February. (An authorised unit trust 
would have had to keep witliin the 
rule of a inaxiinum 5% for any one 
holding.) The size of both this fund 
and the Convertible Bond Fund are 
regulated. Units are always redeemable, 
but are on offer only at the discretion 
of the managers. Neither is at present. 
The secondary market in conveitilble 
Eurobonds is re'latively marrow, and 
Warburgs reckon the right size of the 
fund to be l)etwecn $30 mn and $50 
mn—depending on the flow of new 
convertible issues, which has dried up 
considerably since 1968, and on Wall 
Street. Even when the nmarket is fall¬ 
ing, there is the tax-free interest con¬ 
solation. 


Perhaps bluest of the offshore chips 
are the funds run by Euiosyndicat^ a 
group of banks induing HHI Samuel, 
N. M. Rothschild, Banque Lambert, 
Frankfurter Bank, to name but four of 
a bankers’ dozen (11). Eurunion is the 
only one to show a gain over the year, 
arxi that is because it is the most Euro¬ 
pean. Finance-Union, the most inter- 
rrational, fell 9% over the year. 

The funds connected with Rd^ert 
Fleming, Britain’s biggest invesitment 
managers, are high in the respectability 
league table—^though not, on a sliort- 
term basis, in the performance one, 
The Fleming Fund, invested in and 
run from the United States, is down, 
as is the Fleming Japan Fund. Inter¬ 
national Pacific, in both Japan and 
Hongkong, where it is run, has a good 
record over the past ten years, but 
the rise in Hongkong was counter¬ 
balanced by falls in Japan. Jardine 
Japan, which is just in Japan, is well 
placed to take part in the next 
Japanese upswing. 

These funds, like many others, 
restrict themselves geographically, and 
even the international ones tend to 
maintain a fairly constant split. But, as 
the chart makes clear, stock markets 
round the world do not tnove in line, 
and managers that move around should 
benefit. Tliose that stay face the conse¬ 
quences, like Australian Selection, run 
by the same people that kept the 
domestic unit trust, Pan Australian, 
flying high, and the funds run by the 
associated external Manx Inter¬ 
national—Pan Australian and Austra¬ 
lian Mineral. 

No doubt the walloping taken by 
the Save and Prosper Sterling Fund 
including £500,000 on Mineral Securi¬ 
ties would have been greater had the 
fund been an all-Australian one. 
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Luckily it was not. Fundholders must $4 of property, but the arithmetic is properties are sold, 
have some questions "to ask about the dicey. The property has to be bought The Real Estate Fund of Australia 
performance fee of £11,597 in addi^n on a yield mgh enough to pay off the doe^s.^^lue dts properties, frequently, 
to the investment advice fee ' of inter^t,' local taxes . (reduced,, by a arjd'i^le they are still under construc- 
£17,000 paid to Ivory and Sime, fpr,, d^re^ation charge 4 ftcrndj, . It is run by the Fund of 

the year ended before the collapse. J baCk io/die net jptss^t vakies) ^ Austi^a group, presided over by an 

The answer will be simple : details of management fees and mortgage repay- ex-IOS Canada man, Mr Miichael 

the investment incentive fee are all in ments. With each mortgage repayment, Hickey, and the other funds in the 

the prospectus. Performance fees are the net , asset val^ automatically group are closer to bottom of the table, 
barred in authorised unit trusts. increases, :so the performance of the An indepertdently verified statement of 

As markets rise and fall to the fund can be contnoHcd. by the man- the property portfolio will have to 
bewilderment of investors, there k a agement’s financing and repayment confirm a n^ worth of all of $A3i mn; 
great temptation to go into offshore arrangements. Unlike British d^estic it is expected (ipon after the audit is 
real estate funds. The temptation property bofids, revaluations of pro- completed in a fortnight, 

should be avoided. Most offshore perties which increase the hid/offer Right at the end of the table is the 

property funds are highly geared, ie prices are not, on the whole, made, fallen idol ^;funds, Fund of Funds. It 
each $i invested buys sometihing like But there should be a profit when the makes a fitting; guard light. 

Offshore funds : top perfoiniances—and bottom 


Growth records of the offshore funds, calculated on net asset value and ignoring income, over the 12 months to end February^ 1971 
(and two years to the same date, where applicable). 


Up over one year 

Name of Fund Managed by 


Energy Int'l S. G. Warburg 

Real batata Fd of 

AustFund of Australia 
Roosevelt Fund RPF Advisory 

SHARE Realty Sha<re Mgt 

Dreyfus Offshore Dreyfus Corp'n 

Caribico 'B' NV Investors Divere'd 
Int’l Sh'ipping Fd ISF 

American Inc & 

Prop 6 & S Universal Am Mgt 
Intermarket Fund 1 Intermarket Mgt 
Western Hedge Western Mgt 

First Inv Am First Inv & Savers 

Trafalgar Fd Trafalgar Fund 

Capital Growth 

R Eat Capital Growth Mgt 
Investpool Canada 

R'ty W'inkler-Zenkovich 
Tyndall O's (Acc) Tyndall (Bermuda) 
int'l Real Est Inv IntierCapital 

Shareholders 

Excal'iburExcaUbur Adv 
US Land Fd Landco 

Bntiah-American Inv British-Amer Mgt 
Ancho'r Wall St Management Int'l 
N A Bank Stock N Am Fd Mgt 

Stanhope Trans Lepercq 

Tyndall O's (Dist) Tyndall (Bermuda) 
Formula Selection Formula Selection 
Delta $ Fd Delta Fd Mgt 

Eurunion Eurosyndicat 

Conv Bond Fd S. G. Warburg 

Down over one year 

Fidelity Int'l Fidelity Mgt & Res 

Frontier Growth Frontier Mgt 

Netherlend Aotillea First Nat C^-ty Bk 
Alexander Fd Bk of New York 

Italamerica SA Italamerica 

Roy Fund United Bond & S 

Ebor Tst Channel Is Ebor Mgt 
Signet (Bermuda) Bk olf Bermuda 

Hautamenn H H Inv Mgt 

Int'l iocome Tst Manx Int'l 

SEPRO Sec & Proa Fd Dist 

KB Income S A Gest'n KB Inc 

Euirinvest Eurinvest SA 

US Trust Inv UST Int'l 

EMIF SA Kredietbank 

Interfund Interfund Hl^ 

Stellar Growth SteHar Unit Trust 

Worldwide Sec - 

Anohoir "B" Management Int'l 

Hedged Inv A. W. Jones Mgt 

Worldwide Special - 

Guernsey Tst Hill Samuel (Gnsy) 
Fleming Fd SA Robert Fleming 

American Exp Int'l Am Ex Inv Mgt 

Venture Fd (Int'l) lOS 

Delta Inv Delta Int'l 

Finance^Union Eurosyndfoat 

Pacific Seaboard Intima Mgt 

iCOFUNO Bqa de Faria 

Fidelity Pacific Fidelity Mgt & Rea 

Boeton Int'l Sec Securities Mgt 

fonditaba I OS 

Monitor Save & Prosper Int 
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What did you do in the great 
leap upwards, daddy? 


“It takes the west coast to get things 
moving,” one American banker in 
London said this week. Certainly while 
Wall Street was unmoved on Thursday 
of last week by the half-point cut in 
Chase Manhattan's prime lending rate, 
it was overjoyed when the California- 
based Bank of America, the world’s 
largest bank, followed suit on Monday. 
That day the Dow-Jones industrial 
average closed above the psychological 
barrier of 900 for the first time in 21 
months. Technical factors were, in fact, 
helping ; but the market has become 
increasingly optimistic about America’s 
economic prospects. Although Tues¬ 
day’s further gain seemed in jeopardy 
from profit-taking early in the Wednes¬ 
day session, by the close renewed buying 
had virtually restored all of the loss. 

The Street is tossing off the grey 
news ; it refused to be discouraged by 
the drop of 0.4% in America’s 
industrial output in February or the 
renewed rise in wholesale prices. It has 
savoured improved liquidity and lower 
interest rates ; now it is looking to 
rising output and rising productivity in 
American manufacturing, which is 
working only to 7')% capacity, 
to give it some good corporate profit 


figures in the months ahead. 

It may, of course, be disappointed 
and the ride down on Wall Street is 
usually much sharper than the ride up. 
Confidence is still brittle and the Dow- 
Jones index, at 914.64 on Wednesday, 
is 8% below that magic figure 
of 995 reached on February 9, 1966, 
having been closer to it than it is 
now in three unsustained upsurges 
in the intervening time. All the same, 
the latest rise of 49% in under ten 
months is one of the sharpest in 
Wall Street’s history, certainly 
unmatched in the past 20 years. 
Since November alone the rise has been 
21%. Huge fortunes have been made 
—for trading has been very heavy. 
Anyone who got in at the bottom and 
got out today would have something to 
boast about to his children. If 
the hike goes on it will be talked about 
for generations to come. 

What are the chances of that ? Our 
New York correspondent reports that 
another factor, little noted in London, 
which has helped American markets, 
was the passage by Congress early in 
the week of a 10% boost in social 
security benefits for some 26 mn retired 
people, scheduled to be paid in June 


retroactive to January ist: this could 
give important impetus to lagging 
consumer spending. So, while many 
professional investors think the market 
has been running ahead of itself and 
should mark time for a while, many 
brokers are still advising their clients 
to hurry to get in. Do they worry they 
may be wrong ? “ Not at all,*’ one 
replied, “ I steep like a baby every 
night: I wake up every few hours and 
scream.” 

One to go for 

A company the American market 
gave a quality award to this past 
week was Du Pont, whose shares 
rose by $2j^ to $141! in two trading 
sessions on an announcement by the 
big chemical-maker that it was with¬ 
drawing from the production and sale 
of Corf am, its highly promoted leather 
substitute, especially for shoes, which 
after ten years of development never 
became commercially profitable. 
Du Pont estimated it had invested 
between $80 mn and $100 mn in the 
venture, at a net annual drain on 
earnings of 10 cents to 12 cents a 
share. .According to a spokesman, costs 
relating to phasing-out the operation 
will be absorbed in 1971 and are 
expected to total between 6 cents and 
8 cents a share. Du Font’s overall 
earnings in 1970 fell to $6.76 a share 
from $7.35 the year before. Analysts 
anticipate some improvement for the 
current year, largely on the expectation 
that margins in 1971 should benefit 
significantly from greater volume and 
firmer selling prices. 

Dollar premium 

Down, down 

British investors, looking enviously 
across the Atlantic, have been dis¬ 
appointed that not much of a perfor¬ 
mance has come in the past , few 
months from investment trusts, even, 
from those that were priding them¬ 
selves on keeping liquid enough to get 
into Wall Street at the right moment.. 
But one reason has been that the 
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investment dollar premium has 
decHned sharply since the Bank of 
England on December 23rd improved 
the advantages, pf borrowing currency 
for investment rather than buying it 
through the dollar premium pool. 

In mid-December, just before the 
change was announced in the regula¬ 
tions, the premium was a little over 
30% ; now it is only about 17%, 
although tending to harden slightly 
this week. Simply to counterbalance 
this fall in the premium in the past 
three montlis, securities bought through 
the pool would have had to rise in 
price by about 13% in order to main¬ 
tain the same valuation in an invest¬ 
ment trust’s books. So it is not too 
surprising that the Financial Times- 
Actuaries index for investment trust 
shares shows a fall of nearly 2% over 
this time, although a rise of 35% since 
Wall Street’s low last May, when the 
premium was 22%. 

There is now some speculation that 
Mr Barber, in his budget on March 
30th, might remove the “ surrender 
rule ” ; this would give holders of 
dollar securities more money, but 
would presumably put the premium 
itself farther down. 

British Ltyland _ 

On balance _ 

The balance slieet of the British 
Leyland Motor Corporation will calm 
the, fears of those wlio now believe 
that all industrial companies are on the 
verge of bankruptcy, and the bigger 
they are, the harder they will fall. 
Thanks to its 40% market share, 
British Leyland did make a minuscule 
profit last year, while Chrysler lost 
£10.9 mn. But it is not yet the time 
for undiluted optimism. The net cash 
position went from plus £i run to 
minus £79 mn. 

Cash flow is of the essence, to 
finance capital expenditure (a maxi¬ 
mum of £120 mn this year and next) 
and working capital. Last year a 
decision was made to increase the 
stock to sales ratio as a buffer against 
strikes by component makers—but of 
the £46 mn increase in the value of 
stocks, much must have been due to. the 
inflated cost of replacing the same 
volume of stocks. So in the current 
year the company faces the prospect 
of financing the inflation of 10%, say, 
oh £322 mn of stocks. Assuming that 
a third is raw materials, this means an 
extra £10 mn. This is not budgeted for 
in most comjifSnies’ cash flow forecasts, 
but the one advantage of British Ley- 


land over machine tool companies or 
Rolls-Royce is that costs can be more 
easily passed on to the consumer, at 
least at home. 

The cash flow thfiis year shows how 
l>adly the company needs to get back to 
normal profit levels, but also that the 
cash problems are not horrendous : 


Capital expenditure 

£mn 

60 


Increase in stocks 

10 


pivider>d (say) 

10 


— 

80 

Depreemtion . 

45 


IRC (last instalment) 

5 


— 

50 

Retained profits, property 
sales. Increased overdrafts 


30 


On April 27th, the new popular car 
referred to as ADO 28, to be produced 
at the newly refurbished Cowley fac¬ 
tory, is to be launched. The future of 
British Leyland lies heavily on its 
wheels. 

British Petroleum _ 

Waiting for Shell 

Much better than expected : that was 
the market’s verdict on the British 
Petroleum results announced on 
Thursday (and also, incidentally, on 
those of Royal Insurance, out on the 
same day). BP showed net profits falling 
by only £6 rnn to £91 mn. But the 
main news was that oil prices in 
Europe have at long last caught up 
with escalating costs; thanks to this 
development, BP’s net income in the 
final quarter rose by over 52% to 
£32 mn. 

The year began inauspiciously 
enough when profits in the first quarter 
dipped slightly ; they then plunged 
disastrously in the second and only 
recovered in the third. The main prob¬ 
lem with oil companies is that a high 
proportion of their production is sold 
on fixed-term contracts and they are 
unable to adjust their prices if costs 
rise abnormally. This is in fact what 
happened last year in Europe and, 
although demand rose by 12% com¬ 
pared with the more normal 7%, the 
oil companies had to bide their time 
before capitalising on this. 

Shell liad a much poorer fourth 
quarter because of the more difficult 
market conditions in America, higher 
payments to Venezuela and different 
titne schedules on its fixed-term con¬ 
tracts. But it now looks as if there is 
a bettei trend which will show itself 
in Shell’s second quarter profits at the 
latest. The recent agreement with 
Opcc countries and the probable 
Quticome of the talks with Libya and 
Nigeria will mean another rise in'eosti^ 





But this time the companies had a 
long time to adjust their prices. 

The BP shares rose from 414P to 
431p and arc now on a p/e ratio of 
17.2. There is a lot yet to come from 
BP, including the profits from the 
penetration into the American market, 
its vast Alaskan di.scoveries, further 
expansion in Europe, and North Sea 
exploration. But before that happens 
shareholders may have to pay for 
further permanent capital. Shell is a 
less attractive long-term situation but 
the shares at 332P on a . p/e ratio of 
12.5 have probably better short-term 
potential. 

Australia _ 

Bull for Billy _ 

Sydney 

The press that toppled John Grey 
Gorton has been almost as unanimous in 
•its respect for the courage of the man 
who so willingly inherited the business 
situation from him. This is at least 
consistent. When they were not letting 
off steam about the former prime 
minister, the newspapers were working 
themselves up into a fair old state of 
the jitters about inflationary pressures 
in particular and the investment and 
economic outlook in general. No doubt 
Mr Billy McMahon, the new prime 
minister and longtime federal treasurer, 
knows better. But he is in no great 
hurry to say so. 

The prize now is victory against the 
odds for the governing coalition at next 
year’s elections, to which a show of 
economic miracle-working in the com¬ 
ing months mj^y make a valuable 
contribution. Mr McMahon, who » 
otherwise short indeed on political 
assets, has the skill and showmanship to 
produce it. The stock markets might be 
inclined to caution, as befits them 
at a time of stringent monetaiy contitJ 
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made distinctly more effective by last 
month’s Mineral Securities debacle 
(more specifically, the curtailment of 
unofficial money market activity which 
followed directly). 

The indices remain well down on a 
year ago, with no sign whatever of 
an imminent resurgence of the wild 
speculation in mineral prospecting 
which dominated these exchanges last 
year—and for that matter for longer 
than most brokers can be made to cast 
their minds back. However, the Sydney 
all-ordinary index had in ten market 
days up to Wednesday’s close of 498.3d 
quietly recovered the greater part of 
the 7.5% decline sustained in the month 
after Minsec. Mr Gorton’s final agonies 
had no apparent effect but much the 
best spurt, a run up of six index points, 
was saved for Mr McMahon’s victory 
in the caucus election. That aside, and 
at least as indicatively. Broken Hill 
Proprietary (the steel and mineral 
resources empire with a market capital¬ 
isation currently exceeding £i bn and 
Australia’s biggest corporate heavy¬ 
weight by a comfortable mairgin) has 
this week been breaking new ground 
for the year, more than 20% above 
the January low. 

The economic strategies against 
which these stock market performances 
are to be seen have been notably 
cautious and restraining ever since last 
year’s- double splurge of income tax 
concessions to the mdddling-iiicih and an 
unusually generous pay award to the 
fairly poor, both of which brought no 
end of tiresome recriminations in and 
out of parliament. In short, the 
economy was quickly battened down, 
by monetary action and by maiginal— 
yet in some cases extremely painful— 
sacrifice or stretching-out of state and 
Commonwealth expenditures. The 
anxiety, predictably and understand¬ 
ably, was about a wages spiral, a con¬ 
sumer-led boom, or both. However the 
latest indicators suggest that the 


eoosiomy ii^ois a;;feniaiilph(y even kee^ 
<^ejriQg distiiict scope for trimi|iirig^ 
of ihtemt rates and othef easinjg iii 
the quite near future. For instance, 
uneiii^loytnent is modestly up and 
building approvals modestly down. No 
doubt the avoiding action has pa^ off 
to some extent. But a more important 
deflator has been the severely depressed 
farm sector, reeling under the misfor¬ 
tunes of the wool market. Minsec’s 
money market repercussions should 
not 1^ counted out either, although 
its liquidation is proceeding apace. 
This week the liquidator announced 
the sale of the full holdings in 
Queensland Mines and Kathleen 
Investments, covering the uranium 
property—^to undisclosed buyers, 
bcKeved to be wcfll-known mining 
interests. (This offers hope that ordinary 
shareholders will get somethiing back, 
although (that depends heavily on find¬ 
ing a buyer for the problomiaticiall Robe 
River project). 

The trend of wages remains a nag¬ 
ging worry' in Canberra, as does the 
possibility of unrest. This week the 
miiicanlt Mr Boib Hawke, Australia’s 
chief trade unionist, is championing the 
abolition of resale price maintenance 
the only way he can see how : calling 
his men out at Dunlop pHants in 
Victoria. But that is another story. Mr 
Hawke willing or not, Mr McMahon 
looks set for moves that will please the 
stock exchanges before the year is out. 

De Beers _ 

Dulled sparkle 

Diamonds do well when people get 
scared of money. For De Beers CJonsoli- 
dated Mines, the world’s hugest 
producer, the quietening of currency 
fears last year brought a reversall of 
profits, following two vintage years ; 



after lax, they fell from £65 mn to 
£45 mn, rougjhfy in IlSne, ^no¬ 
tations.'Tlie £ysd^‘ is beii^:h^ 

&p a share smd h coveted, 

High interest raites and the tecession 
in Ameaica, which takes 60% of 
sales of TOlished diamfonds, made things 
worse. Dealers, who opei^ on 
pre^t margins, were nmning/ do^ 
their stocks while producen ww 
accumulating them. De Beers’ stocks 
amounted to £52 mn in the la&t pub¬ 
lished balance Sheet. Since sales last 
year fell by £62 mn, it is reasonable 
to assume that stocks have risen to close 
on £ 120 mn. The high cost of financing 
this sitockpile helps to explain the 32% 
falU in profits against the 23% decline 
in sales. 

There are mitigating factors in these 
resuks. First, mining costs on current 
stocks have already been incurred, so 
margins on sales wfi*!! improve when 
business picks up. Secondly, De Beers’ 
Central Selling Orgaraisailiioin managed 
to keep its prices stable even ait great 
cost to itself. Sales are expected to 
improve (optlimSsta say by over 10%) as 
the American eebnomy ^aithers strength 
and dealers replenish their holdiings. But 
so far this year there has been little 
sign of a revival, wMoh means that the 
interim figures are likely to be poor. 

Continued on page g6 


Key indicators: world bourses 


Stock price indicee Percentage change on 




Mar 

17 

1970-71 
high low 

one 

week 

one 

month 

one 

year 

record 

high 

London 

London 

318.6 

423.4 

305.3 

- 2.0 

- 6.1 

-18.1 

-39.0 

Listless 

New York 9U.0 

914.6 

631.1 

+ 2.0 

+ 2.9 

+iao 

- 8,2 


France 

76.0 

86.1 

70.0 

- 0.7 

- 1.8 

- 6.7 

-11,7 

New York 

Germany 

112.3 

129.5 

93.2 

4- 0.4 

4- 0.3 

- 6.6 

-20.0 

Bulls have taken 

Holland 

124.2 

133.8 

108.3 

~ 0.1 

4- 2.4 

- 2.4 

- 7.1 

over 

Italy 

58.1 

76.4 

64.3 

~ 1.9 

- 1.5 

-18.6 

-50.2 


Canada 

184.9 

185.9 

142.2 

+ 2.0 

-f 2.9 

- 2.7 

-10.6 


Belgium 

100.4 

100.6 

84.5 

+ 0.1 

+ 0.2 

4-10,0 

- 6.6 

Australia 

Australia 

498.4 

663.5 

474.0 

+ 2.1 

- 0.3 

-17.6 

-24.9 

Improving further 

Sweden 

271.8 

337.0 

231.1 

- 0.4 

4- 3.0 

- 8.6 

-27.6 


Japan 

171.6 

196.7 

147.1 

+ 0.6 

4- 7.2 

- 6.2 

- 7.6 


Stock prices and yields are on pages 109 and 110 
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ENGLISH CHINA CLAYS 


SETBACKS OF PAST YEAR REGARDED AS TEMPORARY 
DIRECTORS RECOMMEND INCREASED DIVIDEND 



The postponed 52nd Annual 
General Meeting of English 
China Clays Limited will now 
be held at Hyde Park Hotel, 
Knightsbridge, London, SWi, 
on April 22nd, 1971, at 

12.30 p.m. The following 
are extracts from the State¬ 
ment of the Right Hon. Lord 
Aberconway, Chairman of the 
Company, circulated with the 
Report and Accounts for the 
year ended 30th September, 
1970. 

The most disappointing and 
frustrating year of recent times 
for those who guide your Com¬ 
pany’s affairs ended somewhat 
belter than at one time 
appeared probable ; the Con¬ 
solidated Profit before Tax was 
some £11,157,000, a reduction 
from that of the previous year 
of just under £1,000,000. It 
was the first reduction in profit 
for fourteen yars; 

The Interim Statement of 
last June recorded the effect of 
the bad weather of the previous 
winter the delays experienced 
in completing new schemes of 
capital expenditure and the 
rise, even more rapid than we 
had expected, in costs of all 
kinds. Subsequently the bene¬ 
fits of the substantial increase 
which we made in china clay 
export prices from July 1st 
were largely nullified, for the 
rest of the year, by the dock 
strike and its consequences. At 
home, as storage capacity is not 
inexhaustible, production, as 
welt as shipments, was inter¬ 
rupted. Overseas, some cus¬ 
tomers, fearful that the strike 
would be long drawn out, not 
unnaturally turned temporarfly 
to alternative sources, while 
others committed themselves 
for longer term supplies. Apart, 
however, froimt^)) the disrup¬ 
tions caused bv ime dock striiU 
were out of way by the 


year-end. 

In considering their recom¬ 
mendation of a dividend, the 
Directors have taken into 
account the fact that, by reason 
of increased capital allowances 
and a reduction in the rate of 
Corporation tax, the Profit after 
Tax was only some £80,000 
less tlian that of the previous 
year : they regard the incidents 
of last year as isolated, and the 
setbacks as temporary : and in 
view of the prospects generally 
they recommend for the year to 
30th September, 1970, a final 
dividend of (NOTE 

BECAUSE OF THE POSTAL 
STRIKE, AND THE CON¬ 
SEQUENT POSTPONEMENT 
OF THE ANNUAL GEN- 
ERAL MEETING, THIS 
WILL NOW BE PAID AS A 
SECOND INTERIM DIVI¬ 
DEND.) making a total for the 
year of 10.5%. This compares 
with a div-idend for the pre¬ 
vious year, before the Script 
Issue of March 1970, of 15*^'.,, 
whi('h IS equivalent to 9.375'/'.. 
upon the present capital. 

Finance 

However buoyant a com¬ 
pany’s profits may be, it is 
well-nigh impossible in a 
highly inflationary climate to 
finance for an indefinite period 
an expanding capacity and an 
increasing volume of turnover 
out of retained profits and 
provisions for depreciation. 
Last year I said that by 
reason of this we would, over 
the following two or three 
years, probably need to make 
some use of bank overdraft 
facilities. In the event, the cash 
needed in the business has been 
more than we had expected, 
mainly due to enlarged 
engineering capacity ; expendi¬ 
ture on wjjiite dams ; the. 
introduction of a new safety 


code for tips ; and a general 
increase in costs which, during 
the year, have risen more than 
efid reventfe from sales. The 
combined effect of these influ¬ 
ences and of other minor trends 
has been to reduce the Group’s 
liquid resources, or increase its 
overdrafts, by some £8,100,000 
during the year. 

In view of these things, we 
have borrowed £5,000,000 in 
U.S.A. dollars for four years at 
a rate of interest adjusted every 
six months to the current bor¬ 
rowing rate for dollars in this 
country ; initially the rate is 
8 %. 

By this operation we pre¬ 
serve a margin of potential bank 
overdraft facility and ensure 
that justifiable expansion can 
continue without being re¬ 
strained by shortage of funds. 

Of the tax changes announced 
by the Chancellor on October 
27th, the reduction in Corpora¬ 
tion Tax from 45% to 42.5% 
applicable to profits earned 
from April 1969 is of course 
very welcome. However, the loss 
of investent Grants on expen¬ 
diture not already contractually 
committed by October 27th last 
will bear heavily upon the 
Group. Many companies, includ¬ 
ing ourselves, carry out them¬ 
selves, much of the work for 
their capital extension schemed, 
and commit themselves to out- 
s^ide suppliers only for materials 
or specialised process plant. In 
such cases, where on October 
27 th contractual obligations 
existed to show that a company 
was committed to a capital pro¬ 
ject, it will receive Investment 
Grant only on plant already 
ordered from external suppliers, 
and will be barred from grant 
on the work it will do itself, 
which -is an integral part of the 
project and for which, in the 
nature of things, no contractual 
commitment can be made. On 
the other hand, the accelerated 
depreciation allowances 
announced merely defer the 
payment of ta*, and thus miti¬ 
gate only temporarily the 
liquidity problems. As a result, 
the Group may well by, say, 
September 1973, not receive 
some £6,200,000 in grants 
which., we b^d expected it to 
receive. Against tnis, the addi¬ 


tional depreciation allowances 
will bring in some £3,700,000 
during this period. Thus the 
cash' pK)sition will be worsened, 
by September, 1973, by some 
£2,500,000 by tax changes. 
Accordingly, we are making 
strong representations to the 
Government about these 
arbitrary and highly anom¬ 
alous provisions, but I regret 
that so far all our pleas, have 
fallen on deaf cars. 

China Clay 

China clay production 
throughout the year encoun¬ 
tered difficulties. The wet 
winter, to which I referred in 
Illy Interim Statement, impeded 
production and in particular 
diluted the clay wash, reducing 
effectively our drying capacity 
and making it difficult and, 
therefore, costly to maintain the 
closely controlled specifications 
of our high grade ceramic and 
paper clays. The wet weather, 
too, was responsible for no less 
than three breakages in the 
walls of waste dams, an unpre¬ 
cedented occurrence: their 

repair was costly in money, 
demanded much engineering 
effort and diverted labour from 
clay production : the tonnage so 
lost could not later be made 
good. Because of these things 
and because of late deliveries of 
materials, the commissioning of 
capital schemes for extending or 
improving our manufacturing 
facilities was delayed. Then 
came the dock strike with its 
efisruptive effect on production. 
All this was against a back¬ 
ground of continuous increases 
in the cost of labour, materials 
and services ; most of these 
increases were in fields quite 
beyond our control. 

To help our regular 
customers, we had to decline 
all new business from both 
existing and new market areas. 
We adopted, too, a policy of 
greater selectiveness in markets 
and tccordingly have execut^ 
a phased withdrawal, after suit¬ 
able notice, of certain quaiities 
of English clay from our Amer¬ 
ican, Canadian and Japanese 
markets : we are taking steps 
to supply particularly the first 
two of those markets from our 
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increasing Atnerican production. 
The English tonnage so^eleased 
us bett^ to ^tisfy 
our home and other Buit^an - 
custbmeft and will us jto 
win .back those of them^ who 
understandably took supplies, 
particularly during ,the doM 
strike, from opr cpihprtito^s. 
This we are corifideht we can 
do despite the necessity for 
periodical price increases., 

The Research and Develop¬ 
ment Department continues tp 
explore the properties, ahd the. 
behaviour under differing, cir¬ 
cumstances, of china clay" and 
other minerals. In particular, 
two research projects of note 
have reached the production 
stage. First, a study of tl>e 
mineralogy of fine particles has 
produced a process by which 
our high grade American coat¬ 
ing clay, Alphacote, is manu¬ 
factured ; this clay has 
accounted for a rapid and con¬ 
siderable improvement in the 
results of our American subsi¬ 
diary, Anglo-American Clays 
Corporation. The second project 
was the discovery and develop¬ 
ment of a new gloss coating 
pigment based on a calcium 
carbonate of particular char¬ 
acteristics applied in conjunc¬ 
tion with china clay. Paper mill 
trials have been promising, and 
small tonnages initially are be¬ 
ing marketed. In the field of 
improving existing processes 
a very high prcs.sure filter ' 
of revolutionary design has 
been evolved, and is the only 
machine to the best of our 
knowledge which will automat¬ 
ically de-water flay, without 
the use of conventional drying 
equipment, to the stage where 
It can be handled as a dry 
bulk material. It has a general 
application in the field of 
filtration and we are in nego¬ 
tiation for an internationally 
well-known engineering^ com¬ 
pany to exploit It under licence. 

The various overseas activi¬ 
ties of the Clay Division have 
been centralised in a new 
Exploration and Overseas 
Department, with a comprehen¬ 
sive staff transferred from vari¬ 
ous other departments in the 
division. Thereby the import¬ 
ance of our overseas activities 
is emphasised, the rapidity f>f 
their development increased. 

In America our mineral reserves 
have been added to ; in India 
the long drawn out labour 
troubles which kept the works 
closed all the year have been 
resolved sufficiently to justify 
the re-starting of the plant. 

The Environment 
One attraction in going over¬ 
seas to extract and process 
minerals is that such operations 
are usually regarded locally 
with more favour than at home. 
There is little evidence that any 


U.K. Government is prepared to. 
countenance, and e^^epurage 
mining operations planned on a 
60 year basis, despite the re¬ 
commendation of .this principle 
.in the official publication, 

Control of Mineral Working.” 
Planning applications for min¬ 
ing grind slowly through the 
process of investigation, apprai¬ 
sal and enquiry, and even when 
approval is given it often is so 
timidly based and covers so 
short a. term that investment in 
plant on an'economic scale in 
terms of capacity and duration 
becomes a complete gamble. 
Equally distressing is the fact 
that landscaping and conserva¬ 
tion measures are less effective 
with piecemeal developments. 

Amenities are valuable: so in 
most tascs are minerals. A 
balance must be struck between 
preserving amenities and the 
cost, usually prohibitive, of 
importing minerals or even 
transporting them long dis¬ 
tances. What is necessary is 
that all reasonable steps should 
be taken to mitigate the 
unavoidable disturbance and 
unsightliness of mining, by 
landscaping and other measures. 
The Group during this year has 
spent substantial sums on land¬ 
scaping, dust control and noise 
abatement. In particular, we 
have continued to anticipate the 
effect of future working by 
planting trees well in advance 
to screen our operations of every 
sort. The costs of this work are 
heavy and inevitably enter into 
the price that has to be charged 
for the minerals. We shall, how¬ 
ever, continue to do our best to 
meet our obligations to the com¬ 
munities in which we live while 
not unduly increasing prices to 
our customers. We hope in this 
way to find a solution to these 
economic and social problems. 

Other Clay Division Activities 
fiall clay production and sales 
increased substantially during 
the year. Neither the weather 
nor the dock strike affected 
ball clay operations as severely 
as they did those of dhina clay. 
Prospects for the current year 
are good and our exploration 
and drilling have revealed in 
South Devon further reserves of 
this relatively scarce mineral. 
Western Excavating (E.C.G.) 
Ltd, has been fully engaged 
during the year in removing 
overburden and stent for the 
Clay Division and the volume 
of plant it operates has been 
substantially increased in order 
to reduce the dependence o«f the 
Clay Division on hiring more 
expensively from outside. 

The tonnage handled by the 
Transport Division was only 
slightly greater than during the 
previous year. Costs have risen 
savagely for road haulage 
operators in the two years since 
the 1968 Transport Act. The 
regulations imposed by that Act 


are.costly'to comply with, and 
there has been no compensating 
improvement in service to the 
customer. The much vaunted 
improvement in the country's 
rail service does not seem to 
have materialised; for example, 
the Freighthner service from 
Cornwall, which was inaugur¬ 
ated in 1968, was withdrawn ^ 
after two years on the grounds 
of insufficient return traffic. 

The Quarries Division 

The Quarries Division 
suffered in the first half of the 
year from a long wet winter and 
a poor demand. The summer 
brought a welcome improve¬ 
ment, due mainly to exceptional 
requirements for motorways in 
the Midlands, in the home 
counties west of London and 
near Plymouth, and the overall 
results for the year show a sub¬ 
stantial improvement. The 
motorway programme at long 
last is extending into the west 
country, where our quarries are 
well placed to contribute over 
the next five or six years to the 
construction programme. Partly 
to meet this opportunity, partly 
to be ready for more general 
developments, our quarry at 
Stoneycombe, well placed near 
Torquay, is being progressively 
re-equipped. Associated Asphalt 
Company Ltd, the division’s 
road surfacing organisation, has 
had a successful year and has 
improved both turnover and 
profit and in the Channel 
Islands, Ronez Ltd., has main¬ 
tained its position as the ma^'or 
supplier to the construction 
industry. 

Quarrying remains a highly 
competitive business, and the 
financial return upon the fixed 
and working capital remains 
too low. A higher level of prices 
is essential if the industry is to 
attract and service its capital, 
to renew and modernise its 
plant, to reward and retain its 
skilled and experienced staff. 

Yet the increases in costs of all 
kinds during the year have not 
been matched by price increases, 
and margins remain thin. 

In the civil engineering field, 
Sydney Green and Sons (Con¬ 
tractors) Ltd, in common with 
other road-making firms, had a 
difficult time. Cost increases 
bore heavily upon an industry 
where fixed price contracts of 
considerable duration are usual. 
Sydney Green accordingly had 
a disappointing and unprofitable 
year. Its order book is better 
and we believe that its enthu¬ 
siastic and skilful team will this 
year have more success. 

The Building Divuion 

The Building Division had a 
better year. Turnover was 
greater, and profits were more 
than a Quarter higher than those 
of the. previous year. The rate 


of incoming Ofden (or^ d^lr 
ings in the public authority jiac- 
tor did not match the high rate 
of compietions,' and tho order 
book declined ; . activity'in 
field wi}! t^refore be l^s .1^ 
the curreht year. ,To pifiaet 
much effort has brim' but ilito 
private development housing, 
and land already held-^ for this 
purpose, or bought more 
recently, is being bui{t upon. 

Prospects 

Despite a recent reduction in 
demand throughout the world 
from the paper-making industry 
(much the largest user of china 
clay), there should be little diffi^ 
culty, once its effec^ has been 
overcon>e, in selling the whole 
of our increasing china 
duction in the- loceieeable 
future. Indeed^ had not certain 
overseas customers placed 
future orders with our worldU 
wide competitors during the 
dock strike, we would be suffer¬ 
ing very little, if any, ill Effect 
from the reduced demand. As 
for the Quarries and Building 
Divisions, they should conrinue 
to give a good account of 
themselves. 

Inflation remains the great 
problem of each of our divi¬ 
sions, as it is of industry as a 
whole : it must be tamed if 
progress is to be made. 

Every company is liable to 
suffer an occasional setback. 
Lessons from such occurrences 
are invaluable if they are re¬ 
membered—as we will ours I 
Wc therefore continue to view 
our prospects with confidence. 

Royal Visit 

The Company was greatly 
honoured on 9th June by a visit 
from His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Corn¬ 
wall, who was on an official tppr 
of (Cornwall. His Royal High¬ 
ness saw one of our pits, a 
newly commissioned refining 
plant and its associated dryers. 
He also visited John Keay 
House, where he met and spoke 
with members of the staff, 
including many who had worked 
for over fifty years in the induir 
try and were still working. 

Personal 

To the great regret of all his 
colleagues and, 1 am sure^ to 
his own regret, Mr, Wr R. 
Northcott has decided that 
he must give inore .dine' to 
his other commitments and 
accordingly has Telt obliged 
to resign from our boaid.. 

Only by considerable efforts 
at all levels were the difficulties 
of this year dfscountril. All 
who helped to make the results 
as good, as they were, apd 
contributed to the progress 
achieved during the year' in 
technology, material fadUtids 
and organisation, Wfe'i thank. 
Much good work has.beeii ddiiek 
the fruits of which will ripen. 
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At 230P the shares are on a p/e ratio 
of 17.3 and yield 34%. Thedr current 
sSreng^ is due to bear closing opera¬ 
tions before the end of the account and 
they pitAx^ly will gp lower next week. 
This would be justified : De Beers is 
virtually a one-product company woith 
no immediate prospects of rapid 
growth. On the other hand, the down¬ 
ward potentlial is limited ; the share has 
not been much below 200p in the past 
few years. 

BlCC 

Copper topped 

British Insulated Callender’s Cables 
has earned itself the reputation of being 
one of the dreariest blue chips on the 
market. For four years from 1966 its 
profits remained static around £20 mn 
despite sales that rose from £300 mn 
to £400 mn. But at last it looks as if 
BICC, the 12th largest company in 
Britain, is moving forward. Pre-tax 
profits for 1970 were up by 15% to 
£24 mn. Margins improved and 
earnings per share climbed almost 
20% to 9.6p. 

But the investor contemplating the 
shares at 125P on a p/e ratio of 12.5 
needs assurance that this burst of life 
will continue through 1971. To predict 
BICC’s performance is to a large extent 
to speculate on the price of copper. 
The company is the largest copper 
consumer in Britain, buying about 
300,000 tons a year. In 1970 the 
average price on the London metal 
exchange dropped way down from its 
peaks of the preceding two years. For 
the last half of j^ 970 and for the first 
months of this year copper has been 
positively cheap at under £550 a ton 
and BICC has profited. But the price is 
now rapidly rising and if it returns 
above £600 a ton, the company’s 
margins will begin to look slim again. 

On the more positive side, BICC has 
now sorted out its troublesome 
acquisitions of 1968 and has two new 
plants on full stream in Britain: a 
copper refinery and the world’s largest 
low voltage power cable factory. Botih 
are making good contributions to 
profits. More important >is the progress 
made in bveheas operations ; dhese, 
together with direct exports, make up 
over half of the company’s business 
and are likely to grow faster than 
anything geared to the British market. 
Bicd’js .promising acquisition, 

cosUng £2fti;lii:in, is ‘the 20% holding 
iin the Ailmcan company Gcaerai 
Cable. Thdp^tential for rationalisation 


and technological interchange is laigie 
and the ibenefits ^ould show' throu^ 
for several years. 

But for the next year there is nothing 
spectacular enough in BICC for its 
share price to buck the general blue 
chip trend. It will take all of 1971 to 
tell if BICC has stirred, merely to fall 
asleep again. 

Baumgartner commission _ 

She came, she 
saw, now what ? 

Although she ostensibly came to 
London as the leader of an entourage 
of the Femmes de Valeurs (an invest¬ 
ment club for French women), one can¬ 
not help speculating about a dual 
purpose in Mme Bernard Pierre’s 
visit to London this week. For as well 
as being the spark behind the two-year- 
old investment club, she is also a mem¬ 
ber of the Baumgartner comnnission, 
which held its second meeting the day 
after she returned to Paris. 

The commission was founded 18 
months ago by M. Giscard d’Estain^, 
the French minister of finance, and is 
chaired by M. Wilfred Baumgartner, 
the former governor of the Bank of 
France arid now chairman of Rh6ne- 
Poulenc. The purpose of the commis¬ 
sion is to encourage the small investor 
to swap the gold bar tucked under his 
mattress for equity shares from the 
Paris bourse. But until the French 
develop an open-to-all brokerage system 
(buying and selling is now done through 
banks) the commission is faced with 
severe cart-before-the-horse-itis. So 
perhaps the chief purpose of Mme 
Pierre’s visit to the London exchange 
was to find out more about how the 
London market works without having 
to admk officially that maybe the 
French can learn something from the 
English after ail. 

TheJhro^irie^rsj^^ 

Bid potential 

The market capitalisation of Hay’s 
Wharf is £27 mn, and 27% of it is in 
the hands of Lockfbkl, the joint 
Lazards/London Merchant Securities 
company. Either Lockfold is going to 
bid for the rest, in which case it 
will have to pay a decent premium over 
the current price of 3724P, or it is 
not, in which case tihe share price of 
Hay’s will hover around its current 
plateau for a couple of years, and 
eventually take off again. 
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There are three reaiSbns in favour 
of a bid. There are three acres by 
London Bridge whose development is 
not yet optioned off, and they are right 
behind the London Bridge development 
which LMS is doing with Hay’s. Sir 
Max Rayne, LMS’s dhief executive, 
may reckon that the £4 mn a year 
that Sir David Burnett, chairman of 
Hay’s, estimates will eventually be the 
group’s share of property income from 
the development of the Tooley Street 
Estate, is an underestimate. And Sir 
David is intent on channelling funds 
into trading activities, rather than 
property development. 

On the other hand, there is not much 
point in controlling the company since 
the bulk of the development has been 
tied firmly to a series of option holders. 
And the whole scheme, being on the 
other side of the tracks, may not be a 
great bonanza after all. In which case 
there wais not much point in buying 
27%. So a bid looks logiioal, unless there 
are other thingB going on which may 
alter the complexion of things. 

Rubber 

Trends 

Issue No. 49, March 1971 
Although it accounts for a relatively 
small proportion of natural rubber 
consumption, natural latex is of 
significance to the producing countries. 
Rubber Trends, issue No. 49, examines 
the US and UK markets for natural 
latex, and draws conclusions about its 
future use. 

Country articles include usa, japan, 

ITALY, BELGIUM, CEVLON, INDONESIA 
AND SOUTH APBICA. 

Year’s subscription £45 (US$120). 

Single copies ^15 (US$45) each. 
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CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENTS 


VOLTAS LIMITED 

Regtatered OilM: 10 GrahMn Road, Biyaid Estate, Boniiay-l 
(Cbaimaii and Chief Executive: Mr R. F. S. TalyaiUian) 

A Year of Record Results 

Aft«r a year of “ " xnairiced by pgo long e d ataS agltatloo, VoMaa atagad an imiireaalvc reeovery la 

1960-1970 whldd turned out to be Iftbe beet year la the Oompaoy'a id-year hlatory. Total eatei at Rs.918 
mltllon (idO.TO million) ware 9i% higliiv tihaa the pmvunie year. FinoAt pelor itp taxation went up from a 
mere Ke.l million to Jle25.8 oUiiLian (fl.iGi mMttooi). Oividiiid on equity eharee le D5% oompaired wctn 
7% for 1966-69. 

2. Theae reruMe were aohleveid because of a well-p<laaned markat etratesy, oaireful UUUaaiUon of available 
flcumiclal ireaouroes and Inereaeed operatllonal efflcleney. The Com^any'e nine Ebvglneer.xi 9 Dlvlelone and two 
general meirohandMnc DlvJaJona scored manor aiigniflcant anbftfvienienta. flales of Cryatal room ailr con¬ 
ditioners were ISie highest ever. whUe the Textfte liacihlnafy IMvleiloo booked record bUBlnese. Two new 
products were Introduced ouooeoaMtty—Take-VbHas DIecei monk Llilt Trucks end the Company's own 
designed Water WeU Drtiii. By eatablMilng new outiketa, the FbamaceutScate and Consumer Products 
Division achieved Increase dn sales and deeper market penetration Into rural aireas. 

3. Voltas cootiftMiee to expand and widen tts base In rural market! for agro-dndustirial prodleots. such 
as traotora, pumpsets and ocM-stoiaiga equipment. The Gompany Is aheady assoedated with one of the 
world’s leading producers of mlneiate and fertUlsare—the International Ulneials and Chemloal Corporation. 
U.S.A.—aoMl expects to become a vital unit In the naitlonal task of solving tibe oounitiiy*s food problem. 

4. The Company was aJso able to aiobieve nigber production In its Thana Works. Total output of the 
Works went up from Rs.26 million (il.4 million) to R8.63 mUUon (£3.6 mlUlon). The Oovemment has 
approved the Company's oottaboratlon with Rcoearcfa-Cotitrell loo.. U.S.A., world leaden kv the field of 
design engineering and Installation of anti-air poUutlon equipment. 

6. The progress of almost all assodatsd companleis was moat enoouiaigiog. Ths IntsoMitlonal Tnaotor Co. 
of India Litd. and the Lsukstunil MhiChkie '^'orks Ltd. oontribuoed, In particuiiadr, handnoinely to the Oompany'e 
turnover. 

6. In the field of exports, satlaifaotory progress was made by booking ordans worth BaS.I million 
(£0.17 jffiiUllon) for Air CondiSUonlng and 'Reflrlgenatitoa, IMlnlng and Matorialla HandOlng Equipment. AOfoolated 
companies were also assisted in expoitlnig goods to the extent of RJbi. 6.8 mtUion (£0.138 mlUlon). The 
Company la making special effonta to explore aelghbourliig maokehi for iolnt venture. 

7. The Chainnan. Mr R, F. fl. Talyiukhao. hopes that the lestrjdtlons and trestnulnts Imposed by 
Government's policy on ths ffowth of what are tanned, as Isdge oompaDtes, wiU not be appUed too 
literaily. He p^ots out that a very large and growlog seet toi of the private sector is perfectly wttlkig 
<to accept certain disciplines and conltrote. Ait this cr:tical stage of th e oou ntry’s tootiomy. says Mr 
Talyarkban, both Oovernment and hidustiry should adopt a POSITIVE APPROAOB towards each othsr 
and jointly find practical solutions to the various problems wteHoh hinder the fast pro g ress of industrial 
developiXMrit. 


THE F0REI6H AND COLONIAL INVESTMENT 
TRUST COMPANY LIMITED 

(Member of the Association of Investment Trust Companies) 

The Annual General Meeting will be held on Wednesday 7 th April, 1970 , at 2 JO p.m. 

The following Is a summary of the statement by the Chairman. Mr. C. O. O. Wahunan, to be okoulated 
with the Report and Aooousits : 

ConsoLdated net assets deollned from £12Qm. 'to £100m. and net assets per share from 168p to 128p. 
a fall of 19% oompared with 16% and 0% in the Fkianclai Ttmss and Dow Jones Indu s tr ial indices 
respectively. This was due mainly to large price faiUe In the Japanese and Austrailtan poitfoMos. and 
also to the fOH In the doUair premlua from 38% to 24%. 

The dieolines in Japan were severe, parbloulanly in sftectronito etooks. BaoHy In 1970 oome £2|m. of 
Japanese Iruveetiments were solid and iWiDiveeted in the U.8. and'United Kingdom. D es pite the poor 
perfoimanoe In Japan the Bosjd feel ithait ae one of the great eoocomilea of the world, it Temalna a 
very favourable area for selective invcetmsnL 

Revenue has improyed due to the kfitlag of dlvldeiid neetnalot, the withdrawal of funds from Japan, 
higher flntereot rates on liquid funds and a greater partldpatlOD than usual in the gllt-sdged market. 
The dUvideod is makitalnsd at 114% and this year It Is not n o eass a ry to draw heavily on reserves. 

J. Samuel White A Co. Ltd., showed greatly Improved results and outlook tor ths futuie appsan 
encouraging provided cost Increases can be co ntain ed. 

lit Is hoped ithat pressnt govemment wlU leconsider nhe prtoottpte of tnvestmient trusts paying capital 
gains tax. 

The princlpafl Investment Obisotive of the leustt mnailns that of capital growth and It Is expected that 
thta growth wlU oomtlaue to produce a steady improvement In revsnut. 

TEN TEAB BaCOKD 

Net Assets 



OonsoUdated 

Blamlnga 

Dtvldeods 

and Ordinary 
(adjusted to 

Vaihie per 25p 

(adjusted to 

capital GeUns 

Growth of £>00 
InvestnMnt in 
Ordinary Shares 


OrosB 

prasent capital) 

present 

Certifioate 

at markst value 

Year ended 

Revenue 

Eariied 

Paid 

capital) 

per share 

on aist Deesmber 

31st December 

£ 

P 

P 

P 

P 

£ 

1961 

1.888,409 

2.30 

1.900 

60 


190 

1968 

1.916^234 

2.89 

2.000 

08 


193 

1969 

3.0$6.92» 

2.50 

2.175 

704 


116 

1064 

2,346,478 

3.81 

2.500 

784 


J05 

1966 

2,699.673 

8.20 

2.875 

80 


110 

1906 

2,7112.000 

3.01 

2.876 

80 

Nil 

116 

1B67 

3.886.506 

2.00 

2.875 

124 

0.03 

185 

1068 

3.006.373 

2.02 

2.875 

1774 

(30.04 

395 

1969 

3,257,880 

2.65 

2.875 

U64 

8.04 

210 

1970 

3,498.627 

2.82 

2.870 

1374 

Nil 

215 


DISTRIBUTION OiF INVEfiTMBINTS OF RARONT COMPANY 
United Kingdom 42.9% AigstraJIa 4.7% 

United States of Anwhloa 38.^ « ^ 3M 

Japan 6^1% BaSff etc. i.'4% 



; 7 ^ ;- r 

THE BRUNNER 
INVESTMENT 
TRUST 

Tfte Amniai Qsoeiai MseUnt of 
Ths Biiionsr lavastmsnt Tiust 
Llmltad wifil be bsM on Tuesday. 
Apna 6. hi LoMon. 

Ills teUowtikg It sn 'dxttrattt iwm 
the droulatod etafsmeBt of the 
Cbilrman, Btt Vhitai J. M. Bnnmer. 
Bart. 

There was a fuithar Ibsmaso la 
groM revenue for <ths year to 
£649,796 oompared wtth (£1610,844. 
Revenue after aU thargee and itajoa- 
tIOQ inckidiag the Intafost ehargea 
on the doBax kians wad £461.088 aa 
agannst 9438,486. ha Moreasi bf 
some ifiM.OOO. add eamkigi on Iho 
Ordinary Capital were ^ per osbc 
oompared with 10.1 gar hedt 4ait 
year. Ibis de a IHtls be«ter than I 
forsoast a yaar a«u wtisB 1 sounded 
a oautlonaTy note regarding the 
oontlnulog high ratea of hUteireot on 
dollar bortowiing but we have how¬ 
ever managed to more than offset 
thlB by dnoMissd divldenda and the 
porebase of some hddker ytaUins 
seourMMs. 

Your DlreotQsa are payliig a 
seoood intsrlm dividend of 64 per 
cent in gm of a final dividend, 
making a total of 104 per cant an 
Inorsase of 4 per cant over the 
total of 10 per cent patd last year. 

Preeent estimatse Indloats that 
eanduga could be somswhalt higher 
for the cuitent year if the lower 
rate of itatereit now prevalHog on 
doUar bonowilng oonitdnuss. 

The year end Inveited funds 
amounted to £13,413.193 with net 
current -liabilities of £188,086 ah 
oompareKt with 914,830,0711 and net 
current aaaets of dE8M,468 at 
November 30, 1960. These valua¬ 
tions disclose a net asset value for 
the Company's Os. Unks of 18s. Od. 
oompared with 16s. Sd. a year 
eaiher. The kives tmen t dollar pre¬ 
mium wee 281 per osnt eompaied 
with 284 per cent a year ago. 

The effective management of an 
lavestmeni ponifoUo neosssarfly 
invoiveB swiitvhing invtstaMnlle as 
coDdmonB altar. But In dolns so 
there are at pn es e ot two sevens 
peoatties ; the ennrvkder of 85 per 
cent of the doUar pnminiii on 
ohenges In our doMar poitfOBh^said 
capftel gaunt tax on oapMit pnoAts 
both of which rtduoe the .assets 
avaiMbla for rt-lnvs^iMt Mr 
Heath ki movbig an tdnehrim^t to 
the Fbmnot BiU In 1966 said: " We 
beUsve on grounds of prinolpts as 
well as of a Nkil t u Ivteative pthottn. 
that It Is dsslriiibls that tnvSst. 
meat trusts and unit iihrik Muiad 
be exempt from bSpttal giAid-*' 

It Is hoped that soma edUH may 
be ghren by ttda Oovap n aad l fern 
both these reStrletlve wimaihaii and 
allow us to maiko Mfsk aais beitar 
use of our raaourom. 
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DmOENDS 



MCINTYRE 


DIVIDEND No. 230 

Notice is hereby given that a 
dividend (No ,230 )o[ forty cenU 
( 40 ^) per share in Canadian 
currency on the outstanding 
shares of the Company will be 
paid March 1, lOvl to share¬ 
holders of record at the close 
of business February 11,1971. 

By Order of the Board, 
F.T. McKinney 
Corporate Secretary 

Dated at Toronto, Untario, 
this 28th day of January, 1971. 


/-N 

noranda 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE IS hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Thirty 
Cents (30^) per share Cana¬ 
dian funds, has been deciared 
by the Directors of Noranda 
Mines Limited, payable 
March 15, 1971 to Share¬ 
holders of record February 15, 
1971. 

By Order of the Board, 

R. C. ASHENHURST, 
Secretary 

Toronto, Ontario, 

February 5, 1971. 

V___/ 


DIVIDEND Number 107 


FALCONBRIDGE 



Notice is hereby given that a quarterly 
dividend of Seventy-Five Cents (750 
per share has been declared by the 
Board of Directors of Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Limited, payable In 
Canadian funds on February 26, 1971 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on February 10, 1971. 

By Order of the Board 
G. T. N. Woodrooffe 
Secretary 


Toronto, Canada 
January 29, 1971 


CHAIRMAN'S STATEMENTS 


M‘=CC3RaUOCaALE 

GROUP OF COMPANIES 



Printera at home 
and overseas 


vo/PE R'vSSr 


LIMITED 



Due to the postal workers strike the following 
announcement is being made in advance of the circulation 
of the Company's Report and Accounts containing the 
Chairman's Statement. 

The Chairman of McCorquodale Et Co Ltd, Mr. Alastair 
McCorquodale, will say in the course of his statement to 
Shareholders:- 

"J reported in my last statement that your Board was of 
the opinion that a further improvement in profit could be 
expected for the year under review. In the event the profit 
before tax and loan stock interest showed an increase of 
10 per cent despite the year being generally recognised 
as a difficult one for the printing industry as a whole. 

I am pleased to report that the equity earnings have 
risen by 28 per cent. 

The Directors consider that an increase in the total 
Ordinary Shareholders dividend from 12 per cent to 13 
per cent is justified. As an exceptional measure in view of 
the postal workers strike, the Board decided to pay a 
second interim dividend of 10 per cent in lieu of the final 
dividend which last year was 9 per cent. 

The continuing inflation in costs and difficulties in 
anticipating demand in our industry make forecasting 
hazardous. The postal workers strike is having an effect 
on the volume of work we are obtaining m certain 
sectors. Nevertheless, your Board believes that a further 
improvement in profit can be achieved during the current 
year." 


Extract of Accounts for year ended 30th 
September, 1970. 

1970 1969 

£'000 £000 

Group Turnover 18,685 16,471 

Group Profit after taxation 740 620 

Equity Earnings 670 524 

Ordinary Share Dividend 468 432 


If you wouldlike a copy of the Report and Accounts, 
contact tha^^retary, McCorquodale & Co Ltd, 
McCorqudMW House, Basingstoke, Hampshire. 

.. . 


Points from the 1970 Accounts and the 
Statement by the Chairman, Sir David Brown. 

It has been a most encouraging year being marked by a £98m 
contract from The Federative Republic of Brazil for the design 
and construction of six Frigates and by orders for two further 
Type 21 Frigates for the Royal Navy. 

The Shipbuilding Division continues to be fully occupied with the 
gross value of contracts m hand exceeding £140m which will 
provide continuity of work for some years ahead. 

Our first VTI hovercraft is now undergoing trials prior to being 
handed over and going into commercial service. The trials are 
proving very satisfactory. 

^ The Singapore subsidiary traded at a very satisfactory level, the 
annual rate of turnover increasing by over 50%. 

'ic Because of disruption due to labour disputes in several areas 
during the past few months it Is unlikely that the results of the first 
half of the current year will be in keeping with those of the previous 
period. Given an early return to normal working, however, the 
results for the full year should be at least maintained at the annual 
level of the past sixteen months. 



Sixteen months to 

Year to 


31.1070 

30.6.69 


£ 

£ 

Turnover 

30,695,078 

18.537.985 

Group Trading Profit 

1,409,396 

389,310 

Group Profit before tax 

820,045 

61,773 

Group Profit after tax 

760.8A 

58,941 

Dividends 

234,643 

111,613 

Capital Employed 

6,254,960 

4,708,791 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION LIMITED 
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ACCOMMODATION 


THREE MONTHS let of mortem flat with earatre overlooklna Putnev Common. 
Suit riuirnert louple with small child April 5lh-July 1st £30 pw negotiable 
Tel 01-^91 6711 exl 209 dav or 01-7H9 7312 evenlnR 


CHAtRMAN’S STATEMENT 


BUSINESS 





A NEW EUROP^N MARKEI- 
SPAIN i 

To KNOW about this expanding Market, with 33 millidn 
consumers, and to PENETRATE it, apply to 5IC0SA 
(Information and CommardMaatloh 3orviC0 S.AJ whose 
efforts are directed . towards wicli^ning commorml com¬ 
munications between Spain and Europe, providing iNfORMA- 
TION—Economic, Tedhnteaf, Legal* Firtanclal-^riMd aiding 
COMMERCE—Importation, Exdbrtation, Investmantk^ Repre¬ 
sentations, Allocations—in both directions. > 

SICOSA'S Technical Panel is comprised of:. Ecoflomists, 
Engineers, Psychologists, Chemists, Sociologists/ Town 
Planners, Lawyers and Pubjicity . Agents, with ybars of 
experience in the work of ADMINlSTnAT|ON end Qompany 
MANAGEMENT, in Internal and. External Commerce. 

Ask for our PAMPHLET in which the SERVICES we can give 
you are enumerated. 

SICOSA—Joaquin Marfa Lopez, 62 Madriii—15 
Tel: 4461500 (5 Hnes). Telex : No. 27547.' 


DOBSON PARK INDUSTRIES ^°“C*TI0N 


Mr. Harold Jowitt reports higher profits 

As expected 1969/70 was not an easy year but good progress was 
made in the further integration of Jthaiwo former groups and in the 
elimination of those activities wRich had proved unprofitable. 

Review of Operations 

The profits of W.E. & F. Dobson Ltd. and the other engineering 
companies exceeded expectations. This, together with the record 
results of Byron Jardine Ltd. and Kango Electric Hammers Ltd. and 
the recovery of Park Webb Ltd. and Trent Concrete Ltd., resulted in 
the group trading profits exceeding the equivalent profits for the 
previous financial year. The disappointing results of Gullick 
Dobson Ltd. reported in July for the first half-year continued into 
the second half; benefits from the actions taken, although they 
brought some immediate recovery, will be felt mainly In the current 
financial year. Non-mining profits have increased substantially 
and many of our companies have shown excellent results. 
Dividend Forecast Achieved 

The group trading profit (before tax) amounted to £2,172,000 
before allowing for exceptional losses on disposal or elimination 
of unprofitable assets. The estimated comparable profit, as 
adjusted, was £1,896,000. In view of the difficulties these results 
are most satisfactory, and accordingly the directors have declared 
a second interim dividend of 15% (in lieu of a final) making a total 
for the year of 25% as forecast. 

Encouraging Level of Orders 

We have, as promised last year, taken positive action to terminate 
loss-making activities. The leader^ip of all the manufacturing 
units is now in able hands and I look forward to the continued 
recovery of Gullick Dobson and the maintenance of good results 
in the other companies within the group. ^ 

I am encouraged by the current general level of orders ertd I ern 
sure that because of the action which has been taken since the 
merger, the group is now in a much better positl0n^st6 take 
advantage of opportunities for expansion. • 

JIOBSON PARK INDUSTRIES UMlTEft NOTXIi^ll^ 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London University 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OCE “ O " and " A " (all Boards) 
Teachers’ and other professional 
exams, Business Studies and 
" Gateway ” courses for the Open 
University individually planned 
programmes, guidance by graduate 
tutors FREE Prospectus Telephone 
Oxford 54231 or write to 
W. M. M Milligan, MBE. MA. 
Principal. Dept CA2, 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford. 0X2 6PR 


City of London 
Polytechnic 

School of Business Studies 

BA HONOURS DEGREE IN 
ECONOMICS 

This three year full-time course 
has been designed particularly 
for those wishing to pursue a 
career in economics in the 
spheres of business, industry or 
the public service 

Pull details may be obtained 
from : The Registrar. School of 
Business Studies, City of Lon¬ 
don Polytechnic. 84 Moorgate. 
London. EC2M 6SQ. 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 

and other external <legreea dS Kbt 
University of London. Specially 
prepared courses for the FaderaUon 
of stock Exchangee, for Accountancy, 
Oompany Secretaryship, Law, Ooetlng, 
Banking, Insurance Marketing, OCE 
Also many thoroughly useful ^non- 
exam) courses in Business Subjects. 

Write today for details or^advtce. 
stiting subjects in which interested 
to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. OB3>. fit. Albans, or • 
osJl at 30 Queen Victoria Strrtt, 


The University of 
Hull 

The Fenner ke8e^f^fch 
Scholarship in Economics 

t 

Applications ore Invited for 
the aJx>ve Scholarshm, tenable 
at the University of iBuil, from 
candidates with a good honours 
degree in Economics wishing to 
pursue research la certain 
branches of Economics. Stu¬ 
dents graduating this year may 
apply 

The value of the award will 
be £550 per annum (£425 per 
annum for students living at 
home), plus fees. The ficholsr- 
shlp will be made for one gear 
in the first instance, nommlly 
renewable for s second or third 
year, subject to satisfactory 
progress. 

Application forms and fur¬ 
ther details may be obtolnsd 
from The Reglswr, The Uni¬ 
versity of ifuiT, Ku]i» Hu« tnx, 
Yorkshire, and should be 
returned to him not later than 
April 6, 1071 


University qf .• 
Glasgow 

Latin-American Studios 

COURSE : 

MPhil in Latin-Amerloon 
Studies. ^ ApplioaUons for 
admission lo the course Isodlnfi 
to the dwr^ of MPMiT itt 
Latln-Amemw ' Studies ore 
Invited from arts graduates 
with good iionourt degrees 
. who ore iBtetasted In purswng 
ares studlee li| this field. This 
is a two-^reir course eom- 
blning study in three with 
research In one of the follow¬ 
ing subjects: llteratu^ history, 
geography, dbonomm. poMtKw, 


call at 30 ^een Victoria 
London, EC4. Tel. 01-240 6874. 
(Ifounrted 1910) 


is required. 

SCHOLARSHIPS: 

Pour two-year ^ graduate 
scholarships of £630 per annum 
(plug fees) are effeiwd for the 
hOPhll. Th^ ora not reUrleted 
to oandidatei' OM ell^bU ne 
state awards. For further 
partlealors, odmisslen' ' and 
scholarships apply to the 
Director ^ tha JnsUtote^ o£ 
Latin-Amerfean JNttdUir ' hot 
later than libar. tl, iVfl. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Htir Hitftcuuc 

Burton Street Noftinghem, NG1 4BU. 


Prlieipal LMtirar/SMiBr Lietirar lo 




ECONOMICS 

Lactimr Oride il ii 




OROANISATION 

Graduates required wrth suitable business 
experience to teach mainly on the CNAA 
Business Studies Degree Course. 

Salary Scales : Principal Lecturer: £2.802-£3J42 ; 
Senior Lectirrer: £2,537-£2«872; Lecturer Grade 
II: £1.947-£2,537. 

Further particulars and form of application may 
be obtained from The Director. An addressed 
envelope should be enclosed with the inquiry 
«nd the completed form should be returned not 
later than April 6th. 


H 


COUNTY UPCIL OF ESSEX 

'if 

Finaneiil Planajiv and kassveli 


Statistical llnalyst 

Salary up to £2,949 


Itis itfccfssful applicant wiH ba a principal fhembcr of the 
Ftfvandlal Phpnninfg and^ Rasearch Unit, which advises on tha 
' daplo/m»nt dmd effldr^nt use of the Council's substantiar 
resources, and wHI complement the Unit's existing capability 
m economics and frnance. 

Tha responsibilities of the post include the provision and 
interpretation of statistical data relating to the development of 
the Council's services and perticipeting m research projects 
of a social, economic and financial nature. Thera will ba con¬ 
siderable scope for initiating new information systems, em^ploy- 
ing advanced statistical techniques in the anfkiysis of important 
policy issues and influencing the future development of the 
Unit's work. 

A good degree with a statistics qualification and relevant 
postgraduate ai^arianca are required Starting salary, within 
the range £2,106 to £2.949, wiM depend on qualifications and 
axperHence. 

Generous removal and diaturbanca allowances are available 

Please write, naming two referees, to J R Green, County 
Treasurer. County Hall, Chelmsford, CM1 UZ by March 31, 1971 



HEAD 

OF 

DIVISION OF 
AAARKETING 

Following o review of the academic etructure of the 
Polytechnic the above post is-to be filled from 
September 1,1971. 

The Head of Division will be responsible for the 
development of teaching and reseerch in his field. 
Salary: Principal Lecturer Grade—£2,802-£3,142 
(bar)—^£3,567 plus £85 London allowance. 


Further partici 
from the Se^ 
London, SEIA 


mji and form of application can be obtained 
teiV, Thamaa Polytechnic, Wellington Street, 
Vi be returned by April 13, 1971. 


ECONOMIST/ 

STATISTICIAN 

Initial salary up to £2,000 

A vacancy has arisen m the Forecasting and Statistical Analysis 
Section of our Commerccal Department. The section is one of five 
in the Development Policy Division which provides a comprehensive 
marketing research service to management 

Tha mam work of tha section is to develop models for forecasting 
the Board's sslea to consumer classes a number of years ahead, 
to provide an advisory service on mathematical statistics for other 
sections of the Division and to study tha Fong term development 
of load in relation to the generating system. Our requirement is 
for a graduata with a degree m aconomica. statistics or related 
diaclplina. to assist in developing the aconomatnc models which 
have bean indtiatad m the past few years. Ideslly tha candidate 
wiill have at least three years postgraduate experience but those 
with more limited sxpenance would be considered for appointment 
at e lower level. 

Opportunities for career development exist m other sections of 
the Division. The Board will give aasistdnca with reifloval expanses 
etc. 

Tha salary, depending on qualifications and expananca. will ba 
within the (range £1,920/£2,442 par annum plus a supplementary 
payment of CM par annum (NJ6 6) 


SOUTH OP 
SCOTLAND 
I ELECTRICITY 
BOARD 


AppliOationa (quoting reference 22/,p.3/71) should 
ba submitted on tha standard form, available from 
the Chief Pereonnel Officer. Cethoart Houee, 
Inverlair Avenue, Cethcart, Qleegow, S4. not later 
than March 31, 1971 
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APPOINTMENTS 


. ^ 4 


University of 
Cambridge 

Overseas Studies 
Committee 

appointment in 

DEVELOPMENT STUDIES 


Appllcatlona are InvHad for an 
appointment na an Asalstant 
Director of Development 
StiMlee concerned with the 


SOCIOLOGY DEVELOPMENT 
The successful candidate will be 
expected to organise and take 
part in teaching in the fleld 
for the Cambridge Course on 
Development, and to undertake 
research in social problems In 
developing countries. 

The appointment will be from 
October 1. 1971, for three years 
in the first instance. Initial 
stipend will be on a scale 
£2.316 to £3,417. 

The Overseas Studies Com¬ 
mittee also has It In mind to 
appoint an Assistant Director 
of Development Studies in the 
held of E^nomlcs with similar 
functions and on similar terms 

Applications for the.se • 
appolntnients, giving personal 
details. qualifications, ex¬ 
perience and research Interests 
and the names of two referees, 
should reach The Secretary, 
Overseas Studies Committee. 
c/o University College Cam¬ 
bridge, CBl 9BB (Tel .*>3951) 
iidL litfi than April Pi, 197) 



University of Strathclyde 

Director of 

The Strathclyde Business Sctiiboi , 

Applications are invited for the important post of Director of the'Strathclyde 
Business School which, in addition to having an autbnomous, independent 
existence, is a Division of the Scottish Business School in which the. three 
partners are the Universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh and Strathclyde. 

One of the principal features of the Programme of the Strathclyde Business 
School is the provision of post-experience residential courses on a modular 
basis. 

The Director will be Chairman of the Academic Board of the School. He will 
also be responsible for the day-to-day management of the School and for 
maintaining liaison with industry, commerce and government. 

Candidates with considerable academic and business experience will be 
preferred. 

The appointment will be on a contractual basis for an initial period of up to 
seven years and may be extended. Salary—which, with pension and allow¬ 
ances will be negotiable—will be commensurate with the high level of 
proven experience and ability required of candidates for this post. 

Application forms and further particulars (quoting 14/71) - 
can be obtained from the Registrar, University of 
Strathclyde, George Street, Glasgow, C.1. with whom 
applications should be lodged by 17th April 1971. 


The Polytechnic 
of the South Bank 


VACANCIES FOR 

Faculty of Administration, Liberal and Social Studies 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer II in Quantitative Econoiics 

(Reference WB4) 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer II in Marketine 

(Reference WB5) 

Lecturer II in Anilieil Statistics 

(Reference WB6) 

Salary Scales Senior Lecturer £2,622—£2,957 
Lecturer II £2,032—€2,622 

Further particutart and application forms from 
The Sooretary, The Polyteohhic of the South Bank, 
Room 126, Borough Road, London, SE1. 

Telephone: 01^8969. 


Itlnrlieting 
Seruiies 
Offiier_ 


Van Leer (UK) Limited is part of the Van Leer 
Group of Companies, manufacturing containers 
for industry on a world-wide scale. The main 
duties of the Marketing Services Officer will 
include the development and maintenance of 
statistics relating to competitors performance, 
market size and company sales data. He or she 
will occasionally be required to travel to 
operating areas, government departments and 
marketing departments for researching service 
data. 

The successful candidate will have a degree or 
Diploma in Management Studies. Age 26 to 
30 (male) or 30 to 35 (female), with training 
in information storage/retrieval and statistics. 
Market research or data extraction experience 
would be an advantage. 

Salary will be up to £2,500 according to age 
and experience. Superannuation and Life 
Assurance schemes are in operation and 
favourable sickness benefits are available. 
Holidays are three weeks per year rising to four 
weeks after two years service. 


Q 


Please contact 

The Personnel Mahager <C/t40) 
Van Leer (UK) Ltd., « 

Van Leer House, ; < , v; 

West Bylleet, Surrey. lA*"' 

West ByBM 41161 - 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Assooiation of Broadcasting Staff 

Invites applications for appointment as 

DEPUTY DENERAL SECRETARY 

Commencing Summer/early Autumn 1971. 
Current Sal^—£3,500 p.a. 
Pensionable. 

Forms from General Secrtary, ABS, 
2/16 Goodge Street, London, Wl. 
Telephone 01-637 1261. 

Returnable latest March 26, 1971. 


MANPOWER & 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 




Officer 

Statistical and Information Systems 

To be effective, RTITB must accurately forecast future 
employment patterns and training requirements within 
the complex transport industry. This opportunity is 
with the Board's expanding Planning & Intelligence 
team, which is responsible for; the continuous monitor¬ 
ing of the Board's performance; advising on the 
Board's strategic plans; manpower planning in relation 
to social, economic, technological and educational 
changes and requirements. 

The Intelligence Officer will be responsible to the 
Intelligence Manager for assisting with ; 

□ designing research projects and surveys within 
manpower and training fields 

□ analysing trends in manpower and training 

□ designing and implementing information systems. 

Applications are invited from graduates in statistics, or 
possibly economics, with one or two years' statistical 
experience in industry or commerce. The post is based 
at the Board's Wembley headquarters, but will involve 
some travelling to the Board's area offices throughout 
Great Britain. 

Starting salary is in the range £1600 to £2000 per 
annum according to experience. Benefits are com¬ 
petitive including a contributory pension and life 
assurance scheme. Please write stating how the above 
requirements are mat, and quoting reference S.214, to: 


J. R. parber, Pqraqnnat Mai^ger, 
Road Transport Industry Triining 
Board. Capitol House, Kmpire 
Way« Wembley. Middleel^ 

HA9 OIMQ. 


The Economic and Social Research Institute 
Dublin 

APPOINTMENT OF HEAD 
OF SURVEY UNIT 


Applications are invited from holders of a degree in mathe¬ 
matics with a major emphasis on statistics, or a degree in 
economics, sociology or psychology with emphasis on 
statistics. Candidates should have experience in sampling 
and survey methods including the development of question¬ 
naires, attitude scaling methodology and the processing 
of results. 

Salary in the range £2,845 to £4,430 according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. The superannuation scheme is similar 
to FSSU. 

Application forms, which must be completed and sent in not 
later than March 31, 1971, may be obtained from The 
Secretary, The Economic and Social Research Institute, 
4 Burlington Road, Dublin 4. 


Milton 
Keynes I 
Development 
Corporation 

RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

•nie mew city of MUton Kcynea to be built by ilb-e year A D. 2000 im 
being ptainmed for a quarter of a mlllloti people «lzm 1 Jraplementatlon of 
tibe Aralt eeven years' capital worka progiramme had etaried. 
Applications are now invited for two pooUs in ataititatioaii refsearch and 
informaitlon. 

The auooesaful candidates will establish a central Information service 
for all departmenta of the Corporatdon, lUnking itecSwloatl departments, 
•the library and the databank of the Corporation’s B3500 computer 
(knowledge of computers Is desirable but nbt esseavtlaJ). Opportunltlea 
will cxiet for epeclaitet research proijeote which wm ilnvolve the use of 
sUut'totloal techniques. Tlie appointments are as foUowo : 

STATISTICIAN £2,184-fi3,150. 

Thl« post wlU prPbafedy be hUed by a graduale statistician with some 
ezperVenoe oif planning In ettheir ooniBUltancy or local government, but 
appllcante with experience dn other fields are alao invited (to apply. 

ASSISTANT STATIS'nCIAN fil,776-£2,864. 

This post wilA be eultable for either a newly quaOlfled graduate iq 
statistlcis or economics or a person with some knowledge of clerical 
doU^ -in this oonnedtdon, and poeslbliy previous experience of Indet 
sfyvtems. 

The paste wtuefa ace eupeiaaniuable are suhjeidt to oondRlooi of 
service wtUob kMlude removal oosHs, settllog-ln allowance, legal costs 
on the sale and purchaee of housing, generous separation allowianoe 
for, up to three months and the nUhlnuuii of 21 <lnys' annual iMve. 

App1U»tlons stating age. quaJlfloatloiM and details of experience; 
shoukd be sent to the Secretary (Appotntmenta), MUlton Keyne^' 
Divetopmeot Oorporatioo, wavendioii Tower, Wavendon, Neair 
aietebtey, BpoMogNm^ljPa^ by not M Apefb 1971, ^ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of 
Bradford 

Project Planning Centre 




Applications are invited from 
penone with experience of pro¬ 
ject appraiial and planning in 
developing countrlea or having 
other related Interests or ex¬ 
pertise for: 

(I) Senior Lecturer or Lec¬ 
turer (PPO/W4/H) 

(II) Lecturer (PfO/L/i/hO 

The persons appointed will be 
responsible for organising post- 
experience courses at post- 

E radusrtle level. They wlU also 
e expected actively to assist 
the develMment of this fast 
growing Centre by contribu¬ 
ting to Its research, case 
studies and other Interdlscl- 
pUnary activities at Bradford 
and overseas. 

Salary on scales : 

(1) Senior Lecturer £3,444 to 
£4,401 

(11) Lecturer £1,491 to £3,417 
(bar at £3,464) 

with placing according to quail- 
flcatlons and experience. The 
ammintments wlU be Initially 
for a period of three years with 
prospects of pmnanency. 
Superannuation under FSSU. 
Grants towards the cost of 
removal are payable under cer¬ 
tain circumstances. 

Further particulars obtainable 
from the Registrar. University 
of Bradford, Bra^ord, York¬ 
shire, B07 IDP, with whom 
applications should be lodged 
before March 31, 1971, quot¬ 
ing PPC/L/3 or 4 as appro¬ 
priate 


University of Keele 

Re-issue of Advertisement 


Agronenist 


The National Agricultural 
Marketing Board of Zambia which 
is responsible for a wide variety of 
services to the farming community 
requires an experienced Agronomist. 

The successful candidate will be 
required to advise and co-ordinate a 
number of problems and aaivities 
concurrently in the board's several 
marketing departments. He will be 
responsible for the investigation and 
planning of such special projeas as the 
Board may undertake from time to 
time and for the continual economic 
assessment and reassessment of all 
aspects of the Board's funaions. 

The person appointed will assume 
full responsibility for the divisions 
dealing with fenilizers, pesticides, 
seeds, etc and should be capable of 
exercising Personnel Management in 
tackling this challenging post. 

This is an ettremcly practical job 


calling for a well qualified nign, 
completely familiar with the nira 
b^k^ound, especially under tropical 
ctmditions. The candidate must be 
sufficjently experienced to handle a 
number of problems simultaneously, 
quickly and thoroughly, and be 
prepared to make positive and 
constructive recommendations. This 
will involve working closely with 
colleagues and obuining their active 
support and co-operation. 

A three-year contract would be 
offered to a suitably qualified 
expatriate, with 25% gratuity on 
completion. Hard furnished housing 
at sub-economic rent, assistance with 
car loan and furniture loan, educational 
allowances. Return economy air fares, 
contributory medical aid scheme and 
other benefits. 

Applications to: General Manager^ 
National Agricultural Marketiw 
Boards P.Q. Box 122, Lusaka, Zambia- 


A<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<< 

For further announcements see 
I see pages 5, 7, 98 to 106 


Applications are Invited for two posts of Ijecturer in Economics. Knowledge 
of Macro-Bconomilc Theory, Industrial Economics and/or Public Finance 
Is desirable but not essential. Salary In scale £1,491-£1,767 or £1,U02- 
£3,417 p.a. Further particulars and s^llcaUon forms from the Registrar. 
The University, Keefe Staffs, STS 6 B 0 , to whom completed forms should 
be returned by March 31st. 


KiggSTON POLYTECHNIC 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Orsduatas with good honours degree (and praferably a higher 
degree end/or research experience) to co-ordmate and develop the 
work of an expanding team of econom/iats. and to teach Economic 
Theory. Should have a good knowledge of Quantitative Economics. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURERS IN 
ECONOMETRICS/ECONOMICS 


With a good honours degree ertd qualified to teach either Mathe¬ 
matical Economics and bconometaics otr Microeconomics, Macro- 
econoiTvics, Transport Economics, Urban Economics. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN POLITICS 

Graduates with a good honouirs degree to develop the School's 
work (in the fields of politics end public administration. A teaching 
or research interest in British Politics, PoKticaj Ansilysis or Com¬ 
parative Politics prefenrad. 

LECTURER IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STATISTICS 

A good honours degree and knowledge of Economic Statistics and 
Survey Methodology. 

LECTURER IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Good honours degiree end a teaohing^seerch interest in English 
and European Economic Htstory 1W-1960 or Modern Labour 
History. 

Saleriee : Principal Lecturer: C2.802-£3J42 (bsr)-£3.567. Senior 
Lecturer : £2,637^2,872. Lecturer 11 : £1,947-0,537. Lecturer I ; 
C1.335-£2,200. London ellowenci CM. 

Further details and epplicathin forma from the Appointments Officer. 
Please specify pest when applying and return forms as soon as 
posarble. 


LORDOIf BOROUGH OF BREHT 

CORPORATE PLANNING ' 
AND MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

PRIHClPAL OFFICERS 

Initially four appointments are to be made to a 
new team, set up to design and implement management 
systems and act as a focus of skills to provide a 
range of management services which will include 
corporate planning, measurement by results, and cipitAl 
expenditure appraisal. Each of the four positions will 
be assigned a specific range of tasks requiring 
independent analysis and execution, but each will be 
interdependent for the skills, disciplines and experien(2f 
demanded from the team. The work will be 
appropriate for applicants having a professionkl, 
numerate or scientific background. 

These pensionable posts, which are in the 
Department of the Director of Finance, are : » 


Kingston Polytechnic, Ponrhyn Road, 
Kingston-upon-Thamea. Tal: 01-546 1127. 


SYSTEMS ANALYST £2646-£3a40 

O & M OFFICER £ 2646 ^£ 3 aiSl» 

CHIEF ASSISTANT, PLANNING & 

CONTROL £a646-£3g40 

SENIOR ACCOUNTANT, 

PROGRAMME BUDGETING £884ir£3ii40 

Further details and forms .of applicatioi^ lU'C lo be ^ f 
obtained from the Administration Manager, Room 90]^; 
Brent House, High Road, Wembley, Middx. The 
closing date Tor appKcatiofl^ is 5th April 1971. v 







APPOINTMENTS 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF TEESSIDE 
Dtpartaent of Plamiiig pod JDoYilopMOt . 
ASStSTANT OIRECtOR (URRAR ItRUCTURE) 

(£3,471 -£3,906) 

A young, progrossive and antrgatic Council and ita Oopartmant of 
Planning and Qavalopmant aaaic a Cfiamarad Town Plann«r, with 
appropriata axpar.itnca, to haad a Oivia'lon consisting of soma 26 staff 
and charged M/rth tha prapanation and subsequent monitoring of the 
CouncrI's now wall advanced urban structirra plan. The Division is 
currently rasponarbla for the preparation of aupportmg District Plans 
but this is under review. 

Preference wril be given to apphcants who are substantially involved 
I at serrior level in corporate plannirvg for a public authority. 

The post carries an essential user car allowance and temporary housing 
facilities may be made available. 

Please quote reference 7C02F for additional information and application 
forms (which must be returned by April 12th). These are available 
from : 

W. Faiibenk OBE. 

Director of Planning li Development, 

68/60 Albert Road, 

I MIddleabrough, 

TetMlde, T51 1QT. 
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TETOC 

College of Arts, Science ond Technology 

KINGSTON. JAMAICA 

AppUcatlons are tnvlted lor lactureahlps In 

(a) ACCOUNTANCY —to teeSh to final profeaalonal ISTel, and 

(b) BANKING—to teach the practice ox banking and finance of toreign 
trade and exchange. 

Applicants must be Chartered or Certified Accountants, or Asaodates dr 
Fellows of the Institute of Bankars, with appropriate oommerclal or 
teaching experience 


Lecturer IJB.OSR x $J120c>|J2.688 x $JlR6-$J3,000-tJ3,228 x SJ156- 
tJ3,606 X $J238.$J4,15a. 

Senior Lecturer $J3.936 x $ja38>tJ4,848 
(tJl=S0p star ling) 


The appointments will be on three year contracts In the first Instance 
for DK nationals, but permanent and pensionable for Jamaica .nationals. 
UK citizens permanently resident In the UK will be eligible for ah 
Inducement allowance in the range £432 to £600 p.a and on satisfactory 
completion of the contract, a gratuity of 25 per cent dx total baalc salary 


completion of the contract, a gratuity of 25 per cent dx total baalc salary 
earned la the contract period. With the assistance of the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants of Jamaica, and the Bankers of Jamaica 
the College will be prepared to Increase the Inducement for particu¬ 
larly well qualified and experienced accountants and bankers of Jamaican 
and other nationality. 

Other benefits include free passages, education allowsinces, holiday 
visit passages, subsidised accommodation and generous leave. 

The inducement and education allowances and the terminal gratuity 
will normally be free of UK or Jiamalca Income tax. 

Further information and application forms from the Council for 
Technical Education and Training for Overseas Countries, Eland House. 
Stag Place, London, 8W1. quoting TET/JCT/12, Closing date for receipt 
of applications April 6. 1971 




Research 


^ I a r < 


£3000 plus 


internar reorganization and promotions have 
created an excellent opportunity for a young, 
energetic market researcher (preferably a gradu¬ 
ate) to take charge of a team engaged in research¬ 
ing our domestic and non-domestic markets. 

In addition to market research, the job includes 
responsibility for forecasting and monitoring 
performance in the marketing function. Clarity of 
expression, both verbal and written, is essential. 
At lesst three years' experience in market 
research or market planning is required, and 
candidates should have both qualities of leader¬ 
ship and the ability to work under pressure. 

The Manager will work at our new Headquarters 
Offices at Potters Bar and the starting salary will be 
not less than £3000 pa. The preferred age range 
is 25 to 35 and prospects of promotion into line 
management are solely dependent upon ability. 
Removal expenses may be paid. A car allowance 
scheme is in operation. 

Applications should be sent to 

The Senior Recruitment OfRcer, 

Eaetern Gas, Star House, 

Potters Bar, Harts, 
by not later than 31 et March. 


Eastern 


CIVIL SERVICE COLLEGE 


Director of Studies 
in Economics 


The Civil Service College provides a wide range of 
management training for civil servants. The headquarters 
are at Sunningdale Park, near Ascot, but there are also 
teaching centres in London and in Edinburgh. 

The Director of Studies in Economics will be responsible 
for planning the content of courses of instruction in 
economics at all levels, and for the academic standards 
in this subject. He will undertake some teaching himself, 
and will supervise the College's research programme in 
his field. The opportunity might arise of moving subse¬ 
quently to the Government Economic Service. 

Candidates (men or women) should normally hold an 
honours degree in economics, or a related subject, and 
must either have had experience of teaching or research 
in an institution of higher education, or have worked in a 
responsible position as an economist in the private sector 
or the public service. Interest in the economics of the 
Public sector would be an advantage. 

The appointment, which is at Senior Economic Adviser 
level, is offered from 1 September 1971, either on an 
established basis (with non-contributory pension) or on 
contract, normally of 5 years with a possibility of renewal 
(FSSU superannuation). Starting salary could be above 
the minimum of the scale £4390-£5640; this is under 
review with effect from 1 January 1971. 

Fuller details of this appointment may be obtained 
by writing to the Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants,, or telephon¬ 
ing Basingstoke 29222 ext. 5 (X> or London 01-734 
6464 (24-hour "Ansafone'' sarv/ce), quoting 
reference 7644IS. Ctosing date 15th April 1971. 

Candidates who applied to the earlier advertisement 
in January and have received an acknowledgement 
need not re-apply. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


- 'XiC'' 


UNIVERSITY OF QLlltSQPW 

Academic Appointments 

fievfsed Closing Date for Certain 
Applications 

Notice is given that the doling date for receipt of apptki^oni 
forvposts -in this UnTiversity advertised as having a closing date 
within the period January 15 to^March 8, 1971, will now be 
Man^ 29 f * 97 *- ' - 

’ ROBT. T. HUTCriESON, 
Secretary of the Umversity Court. 


For further 
announcamerits 
see pages 5 and 98 to 106 


IIIVEIIinK 


FINANCIAL 

MANAGEMENT 


Appueatuom are Invited tar ftto 
folkvwlng poelitltooe an Plnancial 
Majma< 0 cimeci)t In the I>epai?tment nf 
Induetiiail Engineering and Mantage- 
ment. 

SENIOR IXOTDRER 

UOOTIJREK __ 

CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
»(KaBTy/O 0 ^>FKRATlVB 
OOELJSOE SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELXX>W 

Applioanlto tor tbe teeturiag 
poetift dtiKMild baive i ttee u c hlng and 
reneanch intereet in bueLneM flna nce 
firuanidal acaatavlUug and kunKpanor 
itiaxatfon. aod/or flnanolai paanntaR 
and oonAffioa. 

Ttoe Senior Research FeUow 
wiiU uoKleiitaike a atudy of ittoe future 
flinianGlIog of tnaxle deveflopmeoit by 
•the Oo-oviemtilivie Movecnmt. The 
fetiowiiilp 1m for two eateo dar y«an, 
and tbe aaluy {2,600 per amNum 
plkie FSSIU. 

AppUioante ehould poaseos good 
academic and/or profewUMial 
aocxMmttng tjuaiHilcalUotia. Prevloiia 
leBdMDg eapertence, wtiHe dieatraWe, 
le not oMentibd for the tocturlng 
pooto, but MDie oommenttal or 
toMtUBtrlal eoopeiteQoe lie Important. 
A umlbad aeuotiiR.ov ooiMtadcy 
vvitii "b#' „ meounugeilfi^ 

Salary aoaka far >odtuniiR ppaia 
(eqMry poMut. depRMiag ou expen- 
enoa and atuRflOAtMi) : 

Sentar: LMmar f3.4S3-<4.401 
LeebHdr (lMtf>-«8|4lf 

FUrttar fiaitljbeularb and andtoa- 
Hoii foona finokn AmOmtmnlt RegW'.rar, 
ref. Tl/9 RL, 71/9L or n/9RF 
aa agpioprlalteL 

LoughPcrough LaioaeteraMra 


Oxford University 

Institute of Economics 
and Statistics 

The insUtute baa TacanolM In 
the grades of Riiearoh Oraoer 
and Assistant Research Ottcer. 
Candidates should have a good 
degree In eoonomlcs or statla- 
tics, and some post-graduate 
. experience. The salary scales 
are : Research Officer £1,902- 
£2J27, AsalsUmt Research 
Officer £l,446-t2.454. 

Members of the research staff 
are permitted to do a limited 
amount of teaching for colleges 
without deduction from their 
stipend. 

Applleatlons, giving mrsonal 
details, acadsmlc quaUQcatlons 
and experience, together with 
the names of two referees, 
should reach the Secretary, 
institute of Economics and 
Statistics, Manor Road, Oxford 
April 10, 1871. Telephone 


University of 
Cambridge 

DEPARTMENT OF LAND 
ECONOMY 

Research Studentships 
in Land and 
Environmental Studies 

One or two Harold Samuel 
Stndentahlps, worth up^ to 
£600 p.a. and tenable from 
October 1. 1871, are offered 

w research leading to higher 
deittees in economic, social or 
legal topics related to the use, 
tenure or development of land. 
Applleatlons inq forms) must 
reach the Be^rsry, The Old 
Schools, Cambridge, by April 
30. lOTO. Particulars from : 
Dr R. McKle, Department of 
Land Economy. 19 Silver Street, 
Cambridge. Oembrldge 65262. 


University of 
Glasgow 

Chair of Social 
Administration 

Applications are Invited for 
api^ntment to the newly 

created Chair of .Social M- 
ministration (which embrace 
social admlnlstraUon and 
social Hwrk). 

> AppUSaUons (20 copies: In 

tSiM persons to whom 

reference miff be made, 

should be sumtted not later 
tSm March 31. 1071, to the 

undertlgDed frdm whom fur¬ 
ther particulars may be ob¬ 
tained. 

In reply please quote 
referenoe 1006 o. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHMON^ 
Secretary of t^ 
Onlvertlty Court. 


University (a . 

StFatfaClyoe 

8 Sft 828 S" 

Senior Lectureship and 
LectureeMpe 

Applications are invited for 
* Xisotufeshlp, Lecture^ 
a Lectuiishlp (pro¬ 


of Economics. 

Salary acalest Senior Lec¬ 
turer £3.681-£4,401| Lecturer 

beaeflte. Oommeiiffiw salary of 
Lecturer (Probatloniry) within 
the range £1,401-£1.767. 

Application forms and fur¬ 
ther particulars (quoting 
10/71) can be obtained from 
the RegUtrar. tJnlverslty of 
Strathclyde. Olasgow. 01 ertch 
whom applications Should be 
lodged by April 6. 1871. 


Opportunities in the 
North East with 
Durham County 
Council 

VacsDcles In the Planning 
Department of an Important 
County In a changing and 
expanding region. The Council 
has strong and poslUvt poUclet 
for improving the surroundlnn 
of Its area and wide oo-onU- 
nated programmes for re¬ 
development and deyelopiDC|Bt. 

For the SUUBUcs Team. To 
assist with a vartetar of worfc 
on statlsUeal sn#r>ls. '^tnd 
mathemaUcal modeUlng in the 
fields of social sUUsUcs .and 
land uee/transportatlon plan¬ 
ning. Computer ei^rlence an 
advantage. Must be quallfled 
in statlsties or mathtmatios. 

Starting salary depends on 
duaUfloatlons au experience, 
nnanolml asalitanoe In appro¬ 
priate cases towards removal 
snd lodging ooste. Houses to 
rent. 

c«tS 5 “«,‘«SrS?nr^; 

Durham (Tel. Durham 4411. 
Extension 346^ Foots returit. 
able by April 0, 1971. 

Clerk of ^ 


W; 



hS 





ApipUcaUona , m duplicate 
should reach w ^ Regiitrar, 

f0^'^andida& 

for three rtferses to write 

Registrar, 


-riM 

pftnTT5*jfii|fr 
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A vaeattOB Mvioffi UonW IJ 
parable aaflbaUy Ui, amtda^ 
with Treasury regulations. (Ts 
obtain spproxlmste present pi^ 
equlvslenu of . these salanfl 
mulUply by 0.87 ^ lor Muodl 
sterling and by 216 for U# 
doUart.) The iniual e^sry lU 
cither grade will ^ def 
gceofding to gusliilcatic • 
expeiiente. 


names and 
two rtfeftes 
with know 

eeSvt academic quaiuieatiMa 
and expertence) whom the 

which duties may be awumatf. 
Two copies of thb MBCattoto 

Ommonwealtu^ ^ tfnl^Ftani^ 

whom memoranda, tlvlnff .ths 
conditions of senrlOA lh%dl^ 
trsfaspprt efxpeoast M fipMhw 

mraall to the lliighMr,< 

same ds^, . 

right . * ■ permn 

other , tjM the 

applleanv e# to MMs no 
ap^n^eht. , 
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APPOINTMENTS 


We are engaapd irv the 
pooling . of industrial 
economic studies. We 
are .seeking proposals 
from plivate practice, or 
economists specialising 
in these fields for a 
possible joint venture 
in executing the future 
projects in Italy. 

Please reply giving rele¬ 
vant details to : 

ITAL ASCO SRL 
V.Le Regina 
Margherita« 279 
Rome 00198 
Italy 


For further 
appointments 
see pages 5, 98 to 105 


Overseas 

Development 

Institute 

Research Officer In 
International Trade 

The appointment would be 
made with the aim ol carrying 
out a major remarch project. 
On aaaif4Ctory completion 
tbla would be publiahcd hy 
ODX under the author’s own 
name Zn addition to working 
onr such a project. the 
Research Officer would be 
expected to keep abreast of the 
main international trade issues, 
and to contribute to ODl 
ReTiews and briefing material 
SalaiV according to age. 
aualiScatlons and exnerlence in 
range i7,000-a,50b Details 
from the Director of Studlea, 
Overseas Development Institute 
Ltd. l«n FHoondllly. London. 
WlV 0J8 


immiAL ECONOMIST 

v;ONTIISIENTAL 
EUROPEAN 
CONSULTING FIRM 

engaged in industrial econ¬ 
omics survey in an East 
African country seeks col¬ 
laboration with a SENIOR 
INDUSTRIAL ECONOMIST 
vi^rh past experience in 
East African industrial 
investigations. We require 
an INDUSTRIAL ECONO¬ 
MIST who can collaborate 
in East Africa from April 
l9t until the end of July, 
full time. 

Please write giving full 
queVifications 

FMS CA8EI 
NOMETi 

TQta 

Tel: a682S7 Wome 

——— 4 — 


S CASEUA 


University of 
Bradford 

Lecturer in East Europe€ui 
Studies 

Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified graduates in 
Orography. The post involves 
research in medical geography 
within the proposed Post¬ 
graduate School of Yugoslav 
Studies and lecturing in 
Geography, specUkUslmg In Bast 
European Geography. A know¬ 
ledge of Serbo-Croat Is desir¬ 
able. The post is for an Initial 
period of three years and may 
be renewed. 

Salary Scale * £1,491 x £136/ 
£13B-£3.417 (Bar £2,464) Super- 
annuable-FSSU 

For further particulars tel. 
Bradford 33466 ext. 487 Appli¬ 
cations to be submitted to the 
Registrar, Post No. CES/L/4/M 
University of Bradford, Brad¬ 
ford. Yorkshire. BD7 IDP, 
not later than March 16th or 
10 days after the end of the 
postal strike, whichever Is the 
later. Candidates must notify 
the University (at the above 
number) of their Intention to 
apply as soon as possible 


University of 
Bradford 

Research Assistant in 
Yugoslav Studies 

Applications are invited for a 
Research Assistant to parti¬ 
cipate in research in contem- 
S>orary problems of the Yugo¬ 
slav economy Knowledge of 
Serbo-Croat is required, but 
faollltleB are available for im¬ 
proving proficiency in the lan¬ 
guage. The person appointed 
may be required to spend one 
year of the three-year appoint¬ 
ment In Yugoslavia. 

Salary according to quallfl- 
oatlons and experience, within 
the range £1,128 to £1,860 

For further particulars tel 
Bradford 33466 ext. 467 Appll- 
cat'ons to be submitted to the 
Registrar. Post No. RA/UB/ 
88r4/M. University of Brad¬ 
ford, Bradford. Yorkshire BD7 
lOP not later than March 16th 
or 10 days after the end of the 
postal strike, whichever Is the 
later Candidates must notify 
the University (at the above 
number) of their intention to 
apply as soon as possible 


APPOINTMENTS 

REQUIRED 


UNITED STATES LAWYER, 36: 
U8-Brttl8h Naitlonal. Senior 
Vice President and Legal Counsel, 

Calif Corp Legal (emphasis: 
banking and property) and management 
expeiienos. Desires appointment 
with London area firm 
Box 2416. 


MBA INVESTMENTS Eastern 
American Unlversliy, Canadian BSo, 
age 23, has studied extensively mutual 
fund performance including corrective 
strateirleB and general fnvettment 
decision making. Desires one-year 
poiKloii in UK/Europe in investment 
or flttgiMt-rtlated .Scld before taking 
position as univeritty professor. 
Availabis Auguttr 19V\ Box No 2411 


Beingagreat 
international 
bank takes 
more than luck 
andalotof 
branch offices. 

Naturally, the Bank of Nova Scotia has the 
branch offices. More than 870 of them. In 29 . 
countries round the world. 

But it's what they can do for you that counts. 

Normal banking service is only the start. If 
you're doing business abroad, we can fill you In 
on taxes and legislation-and put you In touch 
with the key people In your Reid. 

We can advise you on opportunities, warn 
you about problems, and provide an expert, pro¬ 
fessional intelligence service. Through our sub¬ 
sidiaries we offer complete Trust Company facili¬ 
ties in the Bahamas, Bermuda, Jamaica, Barbados, 
Trinldad,theCayman lsles,the British Virgin Islands, 
the Caribbean, New York and in the United 
Kingdom. 

We've got Europe and the U.S.A. covered. 
Naturally we're very strong In Canada. And we 
operate In exciting new markets like Japan and 
South America, as well. 

If you'd like to know more about the service 
and expertise that's kept us growing since we 
were founded In 1832,why not give us a call? 

The man to ring Is the Business Development 
Officer at our European Regional Offlce~19/23 
Knlgtitsbrldge, London SW1. His telephone num¬ 
ber Is 01-2351105. 

And we are In the telephone directory in the 
City, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast and Dublin. 


THE BANK OFgl^ 

novascohaS 

Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability 

Officos ini Conada/USA/Athens/Beirut/BrusselsyOublin/Munich/ 
Piraeus/Rotlerdom/Buenos Alres/Mexico City/Tokyo/AntigOo/ 
Bahamos/Barbodos/Cayman Islands/Dominican Republic/Grenoda/ 
Guyana/Br, Honduras/Puerto Rico/Sl Lucia/Tnnidad/ 

‘ Br & US Virgin Islands and 7 branches In the United Kingdom 
Subsidiary and offlliated companieii 
United International Bonk England, 

The Bank of Nova Scotia Jomolca Ltd. Bermuda National Bank Ltd, 
The West India Company of Merchant Bonker’s Ltd, Kingston, Jomoica, 
Madro A Curiel's Bonk NV, Netherlands Antilles. 
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K AS-ASSOCIATIE NV 


AMSTERDAM 


Statement of Accounts 


MADE IN n ALY 


WHAT 

ITALIAN 

PRODUCTS 

INTEREST 

YOU? 


Let us know. It will be our 
pleasure to send you free 
information on the best 
Italian products. 


•A 

free 

aest 


C0R80 VITTORIO EMANUELE 18 • MILAN (ITALY) 
•dited by the ITALIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


All Banking services 

with the exception of unsecured loans and advances and the 
buying or selling of secuntits 

Specialized in a.o. 

Portfolio Investment Management 
Investment Advisory Services 
International Clcanngfacilities for Securities 


KAS ASSOCIATIE N.V. - AMSTERDAM. 
172 Spuistraat, Phone 227 227, Telex 12286 
Cables: KASSAS 


W . - I 




The Bank has been very active in international banking activities 
and, based in dynamic Japan, has developed a world-wide network 
of efficient banking services. 

THE HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK. LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 7 NISHI 3-CHOME, ODORI. SAPPORO. JAPAN 

FOREIGN OEPARTMENT: 

6. Ton 1 chome, Nihonbashi, Chuo ku, Tokyo. Japan 

New York Representativt Office: 

80 Wall Street. New York. N.Y. 10005. U.S.A. 




GENERAL 

REINSURANCE 

CORPORATION 

ALL FIRE. CASUALTY. ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS, 
BONDING. AVIATION AND MARINE LINES 

Hcnf Otticm: 400 Park Avanua, New York. New York 10022 
Officaa in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas. Hartford. 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Toronto and Montreal 

AfmiwUu In Stockholm. Zurich. Sydnoy. Athona, Madrid mnd Rio dm Jmnoiro. 
In LONOON thfough Rmlnaurmncm Undormfritlng SarWcas LImItmd. 
Fmnchurch Houam. 5 Fmnchurch Strmmt. 

HIGHLIGHTS from 1970 


Total Admitted Aaaets. . 
Net Premiums Written... 
Statutory Underwriting 

Gain (Loee) . 

Composite Underwriting 

Ratio. 

Net Investment Income. 
Surplus to Policyholders. 
Adjusted Earnings Per 
Share. 


1970 1969 

$646,857,624 $444,367,624 

$223,998,344 $191,694,766 

($865,262) $1,861,153 

97.16% 96.60% 

$18,764,519 $14,497,171 

$144,491,763 $122,123,623 


Board of Directors 


HARLLEE BRANCH. JR. 
Chairman 

TAs Soulharn Company 
Atlanta, Oaorgia 
JEAN-PIERRE BRUDERER 
Bxacutu/€ Vico Proaidont 
Elactrx>-Walt 
Zurich, Switaarland 
HENRY C. BRUNIB 
Director 

Tho Bank of Now York 
Now York. N. Y. 

CHARLES W. BUEK 
Proaidont and Chief EMoeutiao 

T^!7/niiad Slatoa Truat 
Company of Now York 
NouT^, N. Y. 

JAMES A. CATHCART, JR. 
Chairman of tho Board 
Now York. N. Y. 

CARL do OEER 
Proaidont 

Aktiobolagot InoaaOor 
Stockholm, Swodon 

KERMIT GORDON 
Proaidont 

jiw Brookinga Jnatitulion 
Waahington, D. C. 

ALBERT J. HBTTINOER. JR. 
Laaard Frkroo A Company 
Now York, N. Y. 

LirmER G. HOLBROOK 
Vleo Proaidont 
Rickard K. Motion and Sana 
PUt^urtfh, Pa. 

HAROLD J. HUDSON. JR. 
Proaidoru 
Now York, N. Y. 


GILBERT W. HUMPHREY 
Chairman 

Tho Hanna Mining Company 
Clevolattd, Ohio 
N. BAXTER JACKSON 
Honorary Chairman 
Intarnattonal Adviaory Board 
Chomioai Bank 
Now York, N. Y. 

EDWARD G. LOWRY, JR. 

Patarbarougk, Now Hampohiro 
ANDREW W. MATH1E80N 
Vico Proaidont 

Rwhard K. Melton and Sana 
PMaburwk. Pa. 

JOHN G. McLEAN 

Proaidont ami Chief Exocutioo 
Officer 

Continanial Oil Company 
Now York, N. Y. 

HARVEY MOLA 
Proaidont 

Urkitad Stdtoo Stool and 
Carnot^ Ponaien Fund. Ine. 
Now York, N. Y. 
FREDERICK L. MOORE 
Viee Proaidont 

Kiddar. Poabody A Co., Ine. 
Now York, N. Y. 

FRANK W. MUNSON 
Eaoeutive Vico Proaidont 
Now York, N. Y. 

EDWIN O. RBI8CHAUBR 
Univoraity Profeaoor 
Harvard Untoor^ 

Camhridga. Mmaa. 
FREDERICK K. TRASK. JR. 
Payoon A Traak 
Now York. N. Y. 
ETHBLBERT WARFIELD 
Oyatar Bay, N. Y. _ 
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O Ainit 1M - late 4tli quartsr 
1969 shoultl be bearish. 

© Oeteler 1M - be iirepared for 
sharp decltne. 

© Deeeflfcer 1M - lower prices 1$ 
first quarter 1970. 

A Mareh 1970 - be prepared for 
^ good price recovery in third 
quarter. Anticipate Lows to be 
reached mid year. 

e Mayim-BUY. 

A AigBSt 1970 - Be prepared for 
^ ahirp price decline around mM- 
Septomber. 

Fdr over s quarftr of a century, 
thii is how our basic research hu 
enabled us to anticipate well in ad¬ 
vance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the 
commodity work performed by 
us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural 
commodities. 

Your inquiry on your corporation 
letterhead is requested addressed 
to: 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Subsidiory of Industrlol Commodity Corp. 
122 Eost 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 

C«Mf: ICONOMAM U lodkOha-. I1l4f7-1MS 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 





PrkM, 1970-71 IritlfhlWiidi 


Nm r«d. Grett M. 



CopvnHagtn T«l«pK^ 8 'i% 

0 #iHnirk 9 * 4 % 

EIB 8 » 4 % 

P«rrovlt 8 ^«% 

Rnnlth Export 8^i% 

Inc Sttndaro Eloc 8^4% 

J LyoUf 8 * 4 % 

OnttiitfHdro 8 ' 4 % 

Richtrdien ffortill 8^4% 

SoH Rn Europtan 9% 

Europm Cod A Send (EMU) 8% 



1 Prlcea, 1970-71 

OrdiMry 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



atodm 

Merr 17 . 

on 

Mar. 

High 

Loyr 


t 97 l 

week 

17 



Brewerlea, etc 




108 

744 

Allied Breweries 

i 02 * 4 p 

- 1-14 

4-3 

87*1 

53 

Anheuser-Busch 

887*4 

-f 4 

4-*3 

1054 

754 

Bass, Charrlngcon 

I 03 * 4 P 

n 156-6 

157 

100 

Bots NV 

-0 2 

2-3 

103 

61*4 

Courage 


-3 

3-8 

139 

99 

Dlstlllen 

I 35 * 4 P 

-34 

4-6 

564 

38*4 

Olstlli Seagrams 
Dortmund Union 

155 *. 

-4 

2-2 

440 

204-35 

DM 204 4 

+ 0-05 

4 9 

157*1 

1134 

Gulnneu 

14 lp 

+3 

4-6 

245 2 

170-8 

Helnokan 

N 240 8 

-2 9 

1-4 

77 

57 

IDV 


-1 

4-8 

218 

166 

Kirin Brewery 


3 4 

19 

14*1 

Nat Distillers 

8184 

+'4 

4-9 

354 

230 

Scottish A Newc 

350 p 

4 H 

3-4 

97*1 

68*4 

Skh African Br 

77 p 

954 p 

+3 

+1 

1014 

734 

Wacney, Mann 

-4 

5-1 

57*1 

43*1 

Whitbread *A' 

55 * 4 P 

-- *4 

4-9 



Buildini, building maCerinls 


3-5 

251 

178*4 

Assoc Portlind 

248 *sp 

-24 

147*1 

1014 

BPB Industrlat 

II 2 * 4 P 

+4 

5-3 

764 

40 

Boise Cascade 

843*1 

-4 

0 6 

1734 

108 

Bovls Holdings 

Il 9 p 

Fr U 9 

l-l 

4-2 

271 

229 1 

Ciments Lafarge 

-14 

4-0 

2030 

1570 

CImentcrIes Briq 

Fr B 1930 

-60 

5-7 

148*4 

103 

Costal n 

Hlpl 


4-8 

137*1 

30100 

90*1 

20510 

Eng China Clays 
luinmenti 

95 * 4 P 

L 2 M 50 

+ 4 
+300 

2-8 

2-0 

150 

97 *. 

Ldng 'A' 

ll 7 *o» 

- 3*1 

2-6 

64 

364 

London Brick 

62 p 

-2 

5-0 

72*1 

203 

744 

354 

175 

414 

Marley 

Pllklngton Bros 
Re«and 

X 

I 2 to 

I 494 p 

4*1 

41 

2-8 

5 0 

4-2 • 

134 *. 

133*4 

106 

92*1 

Rugby Portland 
Steetley 

-34 

-I 

2-6 

4 2 

197*1 

122*1 

Tarmac 

+ 2*4 

5-7 

197*1 

145 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpey 

I 9 lp 

I 36 *ip 

1-3 

2-9 

187*1 

128*4 

-S’t 

1-7 



Cetering. hotela* entertalnmont 
ATV'A* 138 p -1 


145 

83*4 

5-1 

75 

25*4 

CBS 

8414 

+ 2*4 

3-4 

269 

155 

Granada ‘A’ 

268 p 

-1 

3-7 

166*4 

115 

Grand Metropollun 


+24 

1-9 

444 

19*4 

Holiday Inns 
l^ons 'a* 

Trust Houaes-Forte 

0-5 ' 

458*4 

3174 

? 3 ? 4 P* 

+5 

2-9 

181*4 

108*4 

+ 1*4 

3-7 • 



Chemknla 


1 - 0-8 

4-5 

109-2 

70-1 

AKZQ 

FI 68-9 

1229 

958 

ANIC 

L 984 

-17 

5-1 

37*4 

224 

Amer Cyanamid 

836*4 

f -4 

3-4 

215 

128-7 

BASF 

DM 155-2 

-1 8 

7-0 

178*1 

114-2 

Bayar 

CIBA-GEIGY 

DM 143 1 

- 1-6 

S -6 

2850 

2170 

FrS 2850 

+260 

0-7 

87*1 

59*1 

Dow 


+24 

3-0 

1434 

92*1 

Dupont 

81414 


35 

297*1 

167*1 

FIsons 

236 *ip 

-1*1 

4-4 

35 'i 

20*4 

WR Grace 

834*4 


... 

260*1 

1544 

Hoechtc 

DM 186*1 

-24 

a 

290 

IIO*! 

ICI 

232 p 

i 2 F 4 p 

-9 


2044 

116*4 

Laporte 

-14 

5-4 

41 

28*4 

Monsanto 

8384 



1129 

788 

Montecatinl-Edlson 

L 8 Si 

-5 

6-4 

630 

227*1 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 5824 

+ 12*1 

1-8 

263 

214-1 

Rhone Poulenc 

FrZJf 

-6 2 

4-1 

2900 

2550 

Sdvay A’ 

FrB 2830 

+25 

5-2 

162-9 

131 

StGi^n 

Fr 147 2 

-f -3 

4-3 

420 

258 

Takeda Chemical 

Y 275 

4-7 

3-1 

45*4 

29*1 

Union Carbide 

845 *. 

+4 

4 4 



Cool A eteel 

FrB ,^5 



4775 

3880 

Arbed 

+M 

6-2 

304 

19*4 

BetMphem . 


+4 

5-5 

17-60 

n -20 

Broken Hill Pty 

+ 0-<20 


180 

123-8 

Peniln Longwy . 

Fr 155-9 

+ 0-2 

S’l 

685 

ISO-I 

204 

4804 

U9?3 

Rnildor 

^ 7 % 

KnlM> 

-10 

+ 1*2 

+^*! 

9 -B 

6-9 

4*3 


Pricu. 1970-71 


108^7 TO^t 
180 7 138 


I 42 'i 81*2 

109*1 73 1 


'98-7 V. 
^ 9 >V 4 <i.^ 

101- G 
914 - 100*1 

•iffLiBO ‘ 
97 *i- 8 R* 
99-100 
97 VB»i 
99*4-100*4 

102 - 3 
101-2 
104 ^ 

108 ^ 


PrdbiMy 


Hootch 

Hoofpvon 

Maonownonn 

Nlp^Stod 

Rhdn^ 

Thnion Huocii 

^g O jCohlman 

Utlnof 

WonM SWolor 


frloi, 6idM 

MiP. 17. oiT^ 

I 97 r. wiok . 


DMTi ^2T 
7178-1 -la 
DM 1801 -^754 
Y59 -ff, 
DM 93-4 *1-2 
DM 8^1 -**i 

Sfe h'» 


WjKtrkol, o l oc tr owko 
AEGTdofUnkon DM 

ASEA KrM4* 

^ sC» 

ChlorMo EloctHC y* 4 p ^ 

Conint $724 

0 kco lOT'ii^ 

EMt in'«, 

Elfictrolux‘B* Ki'l^ 

LM Erleeion *B’ Kr 244 

GonOrd Eloccrie fll 8 *i 

GEC 

Goh Td B Eloc 044 

Hftochl VIIS 

Honoxwoll II 13*4 

HoovOr 148*4 

IBM 1383*1 

Int Compucon 133 p 

MochmotBuH Ff^- 4 S 

MMMifhltt Y 48 B 

Phillpi 8 l 3 p 

Plostoy ' 11 ^ 

RCA m 

Rodiffuilon 79 p ' 

Rovrollo ftrtom I 35 p 

SiMont DM 227 

S^ny Y 1421 

SpOrry Rond 

Toxio iMCrumontt |l 06 *i 

Thofflion-Howton fr 131-8 


IBM 

Int Compucon 
Mochhiot BuH 
' MacMifhlta 
Phillpi 
Plostoy 
RCA 

Rodiffuilon 
Royrollo Poroom 
Slomoni 
Sdny 

SpOrry Rand 
Toxoa InaCrumonCs 


Thorn Eloccrlcd 282 *ip 

Toshiba Y 70 

Westorn Union | 48 *t 

Woicin|houso 8814 

BiigliMOrinc,fMpBM|MI^ 
Acrow 'A* I 39 *ip 

Adas Copco Kr 213 

BSA ^ 

Babcock A Wlleox 238 p 

John Brown lOto 

Brown Boverl *A’ Fr S IS 8 I 

Cohtn 600 8 I' 4 P* 

Davy Ashmore 38 *tp 

Demat DM 182 

B Elliott 20 * 4 P 

Firth Clavdand . ^ip 

GKN 103 *« 

Gucohoffnunp DM 179 

Hariand A V^lff I 4 *ap 

Head Wrlchcioft 3 ^ 

Alfred Hor^ 2 ^, 

IHI Y^ 

Inter Combatn« , ite 

Inter Comp Air , 88 * 4)1 

Ldrd Group Irm. 

MAN m 305 

Mmhor A Place Sto . 

MotdBox 279 > 

MItsublihl Heavy YOr 

Morgan Crudblo I 08 p, 

SKFV KrdtB 

sof^ ■ im\ 

sr^"* 

Hunter 

Sulnr , .Bi^flM 


^ Pricoa and Yields eom^led 
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Triumph 1500 * 


Now...the li litre limousine. 





The terms ‘limousine* and ‘ i {litre* may strike 
you as incompatible. 

But not after you*ve seen, sat in, and 
driven the new Triumph 1500. 

You get all the spacious advantages of 
limousine-type comfort. The wider than usual 
seats not only look more comfortoblc, they are 
more comfortablc,cspcciallyon long journeys. 

yet,whcnitcomc8to^king,i^arcn t 
stuck with unmanageable length. 

You can adjust the steering whe^ very 
quickly end egsily to suit your reach and com¬ 
fort, Which, alUed with a possible 81 dri^ 
scat positions, makes the 1500 very doie ton 
tnade^to-mdisqjre^^ ; ^ 


Its controls, which include a new ‘dial- 
your-lights* switch on the column, require no 
more effort than finger-flexing. 

Instrumentation, which includes the 
Triumph 8-light warning system, is arranged 
for quick-glance, easy reading at all times. 

And only the Britis)^ weather can rival 
the permuutions of ‘climate* available to you 
from the heating and ventilating system. 

You*ll find the front wheel drive 1500 

very eager on thcmotorwaysandnicelynimble 

in traffic. And, 8t all times, super stable. 

A newly developed 4-flnk rw suspen¬ 
sion systemiscoupledwithatubulatbeamaxle, 
Brakes(ditK»etthe£ront^seU^jU8tia^ 


at the rear) ue servo-assisted. 

If you fancy running a limous^e 
nut veneered door cappings, thicic 
dgar lighter, courtesy fights on aU doots^ 
and aU ffie rest) widiout limousine-siaee pend^ 
ties, run your eye overthe Triumph i joo. 
^1,I3S *51 ex-woriu, inc. purct^ tali 
Triumph Motor Company . 

Coventry. Telephone:o2Q 3 - 755 ^ \ 0 !^"• 
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British Steel builds 
a shoit-ait to Hongi Kong 


Hong Konff harbour is one of the busiest 
stretches of water in the world. Every day 
700,000 commuters must be ferried from 
Hong Kong to the mainland and a vast 
Quantity of goods shipped. The ferries move 
fast—but it’s slow going for the lighters, 
with continual lOadira and uidoadina. 

But soon traffic will cross quickly by road 
—through a British-built twin-tube steel 
tunnel.,£DMtractBritishSteel helped to win, 
in thefapn fierce competitionfromabroad. 

The problem was to provide a mile-long 
underwater road link quickly and cheaply— 
with minimum disruption of harbour traffic. 
Hie answer—giant steel sections assembled 


ashore, then floated into position and s^ik 
into a dredged trench. British Steel is sup- 

Lu^Lng th^ On-^te obstruction is by 


launching them. On-site construction is by 
Re^th Dorman Long Limited, of 
BSCsConstrucdonalEnginee^Division. 

The tunnel will be finished in .197a. Each 
of the tubes will contain a aa-ft. carriage¬ 
way. The tunnel will be able to t^e a total 
of 70,000 vehicles daily->-includtng Hong 
Kong’s British-style doublO-dedcer buses— 
with room to ware. Traffic win be speedy 
costs subilised and communications main- 
tained««even under typhocm qfodidonsl 

The Hong Kong tunnd is typical of the 


and su^ major projects BSCs Constructional En¬ 
el is sup- gineering Division is involved in throucd^ 
tionsend out the world—projects which iifclude the 
tion is by RioNiteroiBridgeinBrazilytheAnglesevand 
[, iMtff of Invergordon aluminium reduction pumts,. 
Division, the Tsing Yi power sution in Hong Kovig 
yj2. Each and the extensions to the Jurong power 
carriage- station at Singapore. 

iff CLIENT: The C>ott-HartK>ur Coinw 

ng Hong L|d.cowuLTiNOEiwiNBtaj;tottWil^Kifk- 
rbuses— patrtoicAPartneri^asso^lltienfi^ 
speeded,. Fox A Partners, main oosnaACioiMS'TM 
Harbour Constructors Utya 
byCoitainInteniationJiSSiitm 
\ oowraAcroa: JUdpath Donnan J^ng t h ped, 

cal of the BSCConstructioAalEhihieerlosDivliyon, . 











lots of different 
vehicles 

for lots of different 
purposes 



Fiat trucks in a wide range of colours. Fiat tractors are orange, 
earth moving equipment is yellow. Aircraft are silver and 


trains are ilmost any colour you care to name. 

m 


Fiat stands out everywhere riat trucks. 684N: 200 HP (OtN} - is ton gross vehicle weight 

619 N1: 260 HP (DIN! • 19 ton gross vehicle weight 
697N: 260 HP (DIN) - 26.6 ton gross vehicle weight 
fiat's nawest medium weight and heavy-duty trucki 
sH with "super-comfort" cabs. 
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Crisis budget 



The credit jungle 

What kind of reform and 
protection the Gro^ther com¬ 
mittee thought the Govern¬ 
ment ought to give to the 
Brithfh borrower, page 69. The 
report analysed, page 66. 


What Tony Barber ought to 
be recommended to do in next 
Tuesday's budget, and what 
we fear that he may leave 
undone, page i r. The prospects 
in the market, page 93. 






Last chance ? 

Mr Brian Faulkner has finally 
got the job he wanted in 
Ulster, the one he is best fitted 
to do. But what the army does 
about law and order will 
decide his fate, page 13. The 
enemies that lie in wait for 
him, page 21. 




A iqi^ial survey on transport 
in the 1970s, after page 58. 


The Pompidou mind - 

How it works is what Mr 
Heath must hnd out if he is 
to get Britain into the 
common market, page 14. 
What France’s move to bring 
the question of sterling into 
the talks means, page 76. And 
what’s been done for Europe’s 
p>oor old hghdng farmers, 
page 70. 



Jet troubles 

It can^t help Lord Carrin^on’s 
.chances of saving the RB 211 
engine to have arrived in 
Washington the day the 
Senate killed the American 
SST, page 75. The votes that 
killed it, and how unemploy¬ 
ment is rising in the American 
aerospace industry, pages 4^ 
and 51. 


Britain 


The World 


Volume a^S Nunober 6657 


11 This is a crisif budget .it' 

13 The last, chance 

14 Understanding M. Pompidou 

16 They came out running 

17 What will the 24th do ? 


21 Faulkner holds office—but who rules m 
Ulster ? ; Parliamentary tactics ; Transport 
workers ; Country buses ; Social services 


29 Intematioiial Report t They hope the profit 
will show later Italy ; 'Gernutnv ; Prance ; 
Finland ; Czechoslovakia ; Turkey ; Iran ; 

; Zambia ; Pfigerie ; India ; Ceylon ; 
Argentina; Australia 

47 American Survey : RepiMkam jOii> the lyad 
to Peking ; Goodbye^ SST; SpdepCin aeror 
space ; Democratic DC ; No iremtjpeftt ; 
Bad blood; Black teiations; InvuitU 
Mafia ? 


after 58 Tmospott in the 1970s: asurvey 


61 Deal with a nun and you’re sure to io 
done ; Pruitt-Igoe ; Development ; Peter 
the Great; Paul Brousse ; Animal farm ; 
Angola ; Communism ; Business 


Business Brief 66 Britain in hock 


Business 


Credit after Growther 

Not quite Hke our price reviews 

Should Europe build ships ? 

International: Now the Senate’s killed the 
SST, can anyone save the RB ail ?; 
Sterling ; Channel tunnel; Wages of infla^ 
tion ; Prance; Greece; World Bank; 
Philippines 

Britain: Strikes: running off the rails ; 
Taxes; Corporation tax; Wages: itatt of 
the flat season ? ; Insurance ; Airports 
Investment: Wvll the budget put spring 
into the market ? Wall Street; Leopold 
Minerals ; Stockbrokers Bngineer$ng ; 
Takeover panel; Earnings per share;. 
Fiat ; Insurance ; /. Coral/Mark Lane ; 
Blackwood Hodge 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 
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The press 

Sir —The £6o million annual bill for news¬ 
print imposes a formidable burden on 
Fleet Street. But those who suggest " that 
the Goveimmcnt shoukl subsidise the price 
of newsprint” (March 13th) could more 
profitably direct attention to die need for 
more efficient utilisation of this basic raw 
material, accounting for about one-quarter 
of the industry’s total cost. 

Some £20 million worth of newsprint 
each year could, I coihpute, be saved or 
put to better tue, if the large page broad¬ 
sheet national newspapers followed your 
own example and adopted a smaller page. 

, 3duare in^ for square inch, space in a 
tamoid page is some 25 per cent more 
efficient th^ the same space in a broad¬ 
sheet page in establishing editorial com¬ 
munication. For advertising communication 
the greater efficiency of tabloid space is 
of the order of 70 per cent. These csti- 
‘ mates are present^ in my report “ a page 

is A PAGE.” 

You express the fear that if the news¬ 
paper [the new Mail-Sketch] turns out to 
be tabloid, there is a considerable danger 
that many Mail readers will switch to 5 ic 
Express and the Telegraph.^" This fear can 
only materialise if the new paper is in the 
editorial style of the existing national 
tabloids. If, however, the new paper sets 
** quality ” in a tabloid page, a British Le 
Monde^ the reverse will be true. The 
Express and the Telegraph will lose more 
to the new paper than they will gain from 
the old Mail, 

These conchisicms are firnily supported 
by our recent' inquiries with readm of 
national broadsheets. Not one in 20 
would switch to another broadsheet if 
their present broadsheets maintained 
content st^dards but went tabloid. The 
majority, indeed, would prefer a smaller 
page pa|>cr if only because, to quote a 
Times reader interviewed, “ it is absolute 
murder trying to read it on ‘Ac train.” 

Our researches wiA advertisers and 
their agencies show that, once established, 
a quality tablpid would enjoy substantial 
support. An increasing number recognise 
that “ tabloids arc inherently a more 
efficient kind of paper.” More than that, 
they are attracted by the savings effected 
if they no longer had to prepare adver¬ 
tising copy for broadsheets to get ” up¬ 
market.” A quality tabloid with the high 
quality colour already achieved by 
the Sketch could^t substantially into the 
; colour magazine market.—Yours faithfully, 
WiLUAM Gregory 
Community Datg Federation, Ltd 
London, SlVi 


Oil 

Sir —You ai^e (March 13th) that tht 
effect of a Libyan shutdown on Europe's 
oil supplies would be mollified ,by the 
employment of mothballed tonnage to 
transport additional Middle East crude oil 
to Europe. 

The tanker capacity of the Amerioan 
reserve fleet amounts to approximately 
500,000 deadweight tons. Add to this the 
200,000 tons currently laid up throughout 
the world for lack of employment, and 
one obtains an additional 700,000 tons of 
tanker capacity. 

Compared with a world fleet of over 
150 million tons currently employed in 
the transportation of oil, Ais ” spare ” capT 
acity is msignificant. In fact, it would be 
sufficient to carry an extra 3.5 nuUion tons 
per annum of Middle East oil to Europe— 
hardly to be compared wiA the 150 million 
tons per annum i^upplied to Europe by 
Libya at present. 

A more relevant point to mise is Ae 
fact that •several million tons of combined 
carrier capacity (orc/oil and bre/bulk/oil 
carriers) are at present engaged in dry 
cargo trades. The replacement of this 
tonnage in the dry cargo trades by the 
non-tanker American reserve fleet (which 
is significant) could contribute substantially 
to ease the expected Aortage of oil-carrying 
capacity on the Middle East^Europe route. 

It may be that Ais reasonkig was 
implicit in your reference to Ac large 
mothballed merchant fleet in America. 
If so, a more explicit account of the mech¬ 
anism by which this would help Ae 
situation would, I think, have been less 
confusing.—Yours faiAfully, 

London, EC3 G. A. Harris 

Sir —OH, as you so rightly state, is the 
industrial lifeblood of the west (March 
13th). It is also a non-rcncwable resource: 
when the exploitable reserves are exploited 
we will lhavc perforce to turn elsewhere. 
It was nonsense to expect an unlimited 
supply of cheap oil for ever. 

We should thus be grateful to Ae Arabs 
for warning us to develop alternative 
sources of energy in thne. 

If Ae internal combustion arid diesel 
engines, and sulphurous pollution, are 
brought nearer their end, then that i$ an 
extra bonus we can thank the oil exporting 
countries for. 

I nominate Colonel Qaddafi as conser- 
yaqonist of 1971 !—Yours faithfully, 
Taunton j Soendfset J. H. Goodland 


Middle East 

Sir— You stress that progress towards 
solving the problem of Palestinian refu¬ 
gees (March 13th) would create a situation 
in the Middle liast which would enable 
the parties to escape from the stalemate 
because it would establish an atmosphere 
of confidence now lacking. 

The problem would be much more 
tractable if, simultaneous'wiA 


ing in an Sefimt, 

Israel would: be willkig p B . con¬ 
siderable number of ftil^ruahi. AVfflidut 
a proportionate mQreuse ia iur 
pof^ation, Itmcrs difficidty Is the pop¬ 
ulation imbalance which, it dabns, a large 
increase in its Arab minority would create, 
. Ironioally,^ it is in Russia’s pojycr to test 
the sincerity of Ais argument. Russia may 
wdl see several advantara in promoting 
a schem which would demand of Israel 
to participate in a new type of ” populatioft 
exchange ” under which it would have to 
admit for resettlement one Arab^ ffimly 
in exchange for every two families 6lF 

P ermitted to emigrate from Russia^— 
ours faithfully, R. Detsiny 

London, NWi 

0 

Sir—N ow that serious discussions are under 
way for a possible Middle East settlement, 
is it not time for everyone to stick more 
closely to the terms of the 1967 United 
Nations resolution when specifying their 
proposals for complying with it ? The reso¬ 
lution does not specify ” total ” withdrawal 
—the Soviet/Arab demand—nor docs it 
refer to ‘‘pre-1967 borders” or to the 
” BritiA mandate boundary between Egypt 
and Palestine ”—U Thant and Dr Jarring’S 
proposals. All these terms are as extraneous 
to the resolution as Israeli ministerial pro¬ 
nouncements about Ais or that being the 
final border. Equally extraneous is the now 
faAionable concept of a Aird party 
military presence (Big Four, Big or Little 
Two) under some sort of UN hat as a 
guarantee. The resolution speaks only of 
” secure and recognised boundaries ” and 
” demilitarised zones.” 

Big Four agreements have not prevented 
the erection of Ae Berlin wall and inter¬ 
national agreements have failed so far in 
Indochina. Would it not be more in the 
interests of the international community to 
foster a territorial compromise between 
the parties to satisfy the security interests 
of one in a manner compatible wiA the 
dignity of the other (eg, joint policing of 
territorial adjustments in the Sinai sector, 
joint policing and administrative adjust¬ 
ments in the West Bank and Gaza sectors, 
areas of maximum Palestinian interest) 
and Aereby establiA a lasting basis for 
independent political development in the 
area rather Aan intervene and thereby 
make both parties more dependent than 
they are at present on external powers ?— 
Yours faithfully, H. J. MacMoolson 
London, NWg 


Computers 

Sir —Your article .‘Ms ICL in trouble ? ” 
(February. 27th), based on a rec^t by 
Computer Consultants Ltd, was factually 
questionable arid (Xitaii>ly Inisteading. Ii> 
particular, in a reference to tjie^evi&nce 
given to the select* corrimittee of the 
House of Commons by Ac Minister for 
Industry on February 24th, you say that 
it was reported that ” the buy British 
policy for compiitm' bouglK^ by public 
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Treasurer 


DESIGNATE 

• THE TREASURER of a giant British 
business is shortly to move into general 
management within the group. Pro¬ 
vision has now to be made for early 
succession. 

• ADVICE on capital structure, funding 
and financial strategy, together with 
direction of group accounting practices, 
internal audits, and consolidation of I 
corporate accounts role. 

• EXPERIENCE ill depth of corporate 
financial management at the centre of 
a major business enterprise is the 
requirement. 

• PREFERRED age Under 40. Terms, 
including possible equity participation, 
are for discussion. Salary element starts 
around ^8,000. 

Write in complete confidence 
to K.R.C Slater as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TZYACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6 DJ 



• THIS is a new and challenging appoint¬ 
ment at the centre of a leading British 
Property Investment and Development 
Group. The company has an enviable 
record ofprofitablc and dynamic expansion 
and its growth now requires additional 
top management resources. 

• THE role, which puts a premium on 
enterprise, vision and business acumen, is 
to control major commercial development 
projects in the UK. 

• THE demand is for a top executive with 
the potential to attain a position on the 
main Board. 

• KiCrH level achievement in a relevant 
field and a professional qualification are 
mandatoty. The latter could be in the 
disciplines of chartered surveying, civil 
or structural engineering or quantity 
surveying. 

• TERMS to match experience and achieve¬ 
ment arc negotiable, but the man required 
should be in receipt of a substantial salary. 
Preferred age 35-45. 

Write in complete confidence 
to P, A. R. Lindsay as adviser to the group. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

LIMITED 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON WIN 6 DJ 


For further management appointments see page 7 
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aulfic^ei will ^nd.’* TIui Is not true and 
be assumed tfait your rep<^er (^d 
not aitend the select committee" hearing 
as I c^. 

The following is my summary of the 
very important statement made by the 
minister to that committee: 

(‘i) That the Government attaches a 
great deal of importance to the mainten¬ 
ance of a strong British-owned computer 
industry. 

( ri) That the country essentially already 
has this in ICL which, now it has moved 
out of the immediate postmerger period, 
is increasing in strength, is mtematiofially 
viable, and docs not need direct Govern¬ 
ment support. 

(Hi) That the Govemment will, to all 
'intents and purposes, continue the policy of 
the former government in its procurement 
policies which Will be ICL-based. Two 
minor changes ’* will be made: 

(a) In exceptional cases the single tender 
method may be used for manufacture 
other than ICL when problems of com¬ 
patibility arise. 

(b) It is felt unnecessary to continue a 
price preference biased in favour of ICL 
because ICL has in the past always been 
able to sell at lower prices than 
American companies. 

(iv) The Government is concerned to 
intensify the use of computers in the public 
sector and will, to rhe extent within its 
power, encourage those public sector 
buyers ouftside central government to buy 
ICL equipment. 

(v) While the final payment of the 
R&D girant, negotiated at the time of 
the merger, is due to be made this year, 
the Government is considering the possi¬ 
bility of placing development contracts 
with ICL to investigate aspects of the use 
of large machines in the Government sec¬ 
tor. ICI has neither asked for, nor appears 
to require, further R&D grants from the 
Government. 

(vi) The Government will retain its full 
shareholding when the final payment for 
its 3.5 million shares falls due in 1972. 

There arc several other inaccuracies and 
a more balanced appraisal allows a much 
more sanguine view of ICL’s future.— 
Yours faithfully, A. R. Bowden 

London^ EC2 


Sir —I'his is just a note to tdl you how 
much I enjoyed reading your computer 
survey (February 27th). We in this firm 
also believe that the industry’s hardware 
orientation has shifted towards software 
and service. Customers finally have decided 
to find the means to intelligently utilise 
the billions of dollars worth of equipment 
standing on their premises. Our thoughts 
on this subject appear to be remarkably 
alike. As an investment firm, we believe 
there are favourable opportunities for the 
Investor who understands the concepts 
involved.—Yours faidifully, 

William Kurtz 
Uew York Wellington & Co 


Europe , . 

Sir —Adam Smith put it: “The divi- 
sion of labour is limited by -^.extent of 
the market.” So if the' separate markets of 
Britain and the EEC become one, this 
should indeed increase the opportunities 
fdr specialisation and for reaping econo¬ 
mies of scale. The question at issue is how 
far the available gains will accrue to 
Britain. 

It is not in dispute that additional 
investment will be needed to realise the 
new opportunities. And one of the first 
quesdons which investors will ask them¬ 
selves is where they Should locate thdr 
proposed new production facilities. 

I suggest that if they really regard the 
market as one, theri a continental location 
will in many caises be the obvious answer. 
Britain will need to demonstrate some 
fairly significant advantages to an investor 
in order to ofF.sct the attractions of easier 
access to the market as a whole which 
production on the continent would bring. 

Those who rely on the argument that 
dynamic benefits to Britain arc likely to 
flow from British entry into the EEC 
should start to provide some indication 
as to where such advantages are likely to 
lie.—Yours faithfully, R. N. Wood 

Overseas Development Institute 
London, Wi 


Spelling 

Sir —-Mr D. L. Cattlcy (Letters, December 
26fh) reasonably asks you to adopt 
” color ” and other spelling reforms. Just 
30 pages later you record the retreat of 
the Chicago Tribune in the same sort 
of exercise. 

Mr M. J. Shields, undaunted (Letters, 
January 16th), plans 'that “we” tidy up 
one letter a year and then re-enlist the 
discarded letters in new roles. Same 
strategy, slightly changed tactics. 

Mr T. Jackson (Letters, January i,6th), 
lest Australians or Americans may do it 
first, writes from Singapore on b^alf of 
Chinese children and others asking that 
“ we ” have a royal commission to spear- 
hed things. Where Webster and the 
Tribune failed, commissions may fail. 

Insted of, as G. B. Shaw suggested, 
assaulting letters, which only go where 
they’re sent, how about following sounds ? 
English has around 40 basic sounds, and 
Mr Shields, among others, shows how pain¬ 
lessly the 26 letters can be paired v^ere 
necessary to cover these. Spelling is made 
to record speech, not vice versa. It can be 
made to do so in 40 steps. 

This radical approach was published 
by Lindgren in “ Spelling Reform ; a new 
approach” (1969, Alpha Books, 104 
Bathusst Street, Sydney, Australia $Ai.2o}. 
He . gives a good coverage of ♦ previous 
plans and argues cogently for starting with 
the least controversial sound, not the 
most irregular spelling, for step by step 
phoneticisation. Step i (called SRi, to 
distinguish from other steps as they 


bccoqic generally, adpgtcd ^^rid poUced) k 

to spell alwhjfa as « iie M in: Wf. 
Alredy two baucatibnattditors^ a iecoUdiu^ 
school , hed, a .remedial teacher^ a senkf 
consultant physician/author, and othm 
have had significant Australian material 
printed using SRi, and use it in official 
letters, etc.—Yours faithfully, 

D. N. EverinohaM 
/Parliament House, Canberra ‘ ^ 


Revolting youth 

Sir —I enjoyed reading your review of 
Mr George Paloczi-Horvath’s book “ Youth 
up in Arms ” (March 6th). I always find 
it so difficult to find out what particular 
brand of marxism they are demonstrating 
for. It is rather like urging someone to 
back a horse without saying who its 
parents were or if it has ever won a 
race in its life. 

In racing terms, if there were a horse 
called “ Student Revolution ” it would 
be by “ Oedipus ” out of “ Boredom ” 
trained by “ Envy and Jealousy.” The 
result is more likely to be “ Social 
Paranoia ” than success! ft would there¬ 
fore seem that, though youth is always 
stimulating and great fun, any nation whp 
takes the opinions of its youth too 
seriously wants its head examining.— 
Yours faithfully, Ernle Gilbert 

Bishopstone, Hereford 



Sir —I hop>e the similarity between the 
recently bankrupt Penn Ctetral Company 
and the British Steel Corporation extends 
no further than to coiporate symbolism.— 
Yours faithfully, T. Peter Burgess 
Trenton, New Jersey 


International 

Tourism 


Today international tourism—a 
$15 billion industry—involves the 
movement of 200 million people 
annually. QER Special No. 7 traces 
tourism's phenomenal post-war 
growth, analyses existing trends, 
and forecasts them up to 1980. 
Demand for this QER Special 
reflects the importance of tourism 
as a crucial item in world trade. 


U £3^26' (US$>:80), £2.:S\u^.eO} to QER 
•ubtoribvrs. Air mail Mttaga (outaida Europe) 
£0.40 (US$0.90) oielra. Cath with ordor. 

, Availablo from : 

TME ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Sponotr Houao 27 St. Jamos'a Place 
London SW1 T#l. 01-493 6711 Ext 27 
6^ Thifd Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 687-6850 

137 Avenue LoiAee 1060 l^rueeeli Tet. 38-29-^ 
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MANAGEMENT APPbtNTMEKltS £6356 pXa 


Or^nBation for IBcdnoinic Co-operation 
and Development 

OECD-PARIS 

A new post at the level of 

DIRECTOR OF ECONOMICS 

to work under the Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the Department of Economics. 

The duties are to direct work on conjunctural and 
longer term analysis, both national and international, 
and to supervise the preparation of policy documents 
for senior international committees. 

Successful candidate will have had 15 to 20 years’ experience 
including gnomic reporting and policy advising at official 
or international organisation level, preferably plus univer¬ 
sity or research institute experience. Age 40-50 except for 
outstanding candidates. 

Starting range tax-free emoluments (married) French francs 
100,000 - ] 20 ,CX )0 per annum. 

Applications are also invited for one other post at very 
senior level and two or thr^ vacancies at Division Head 
level in the Economics Directorate, requiring technical 
knowledge of forecasting, balance of payments and/or 
statistical analysis. 

Applications from nationals of OECD Member Countries, accompanied by 
detailed curricula vitac in English or French (the two official languages), 
should be addressed to Personnel Division, OECD, 2 , rue Andr6 Pascal, 
Paris 16«. 

Applicants for recently advertised vacancy for Directorship of National 
Accounts and Growth Studies Branch need not reapply. 


SENIOR ECONOMIST 

The Australian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers' 
Association requires the services of a well 
qualified Economist with special experience in 
health economics. 

The many interesting duties will include 
preparation of monthly assessments of the 
Australian economy, preparation of small mono¬ 
graphs on aspects of health care, providing 
economic information to rhember companies, and 
engaging in some liaison work and negotiating. 

An Economist/Statistician is also employed. 

The appointee would act as Director of the 
Association during absences of the Executive 
Director. 

Salary negotiable from $A10,500 upwards. Free 
car and running expenses and superannuation 
scheme available. 

Reply direct to: 

Executive Director, 

Australian Pharmaceutical Manufacturers' 
Associaticn, 

45 Macquarie Street 
Sydney, 2000, 

AUSTRALIA. 


BOG 




General Manager 

Divisional Services 

An opportunity has occurred in the West London Head¬ 
quarters of BOC's Gases Division for a qualified man or 
woman with numerate skills and a 'feet* for new technolo¬ 
gies. Candidates should be aged about 35 and currently 
earning around £6000 per annum. Vital to success is the 
ability both to recognise business opponunitiet add to 
provide creative leadership that wilt achieve profitable 
change. 

Heading up a young and lively team responsible for total 
business planning, commercial and systems development, 
industrial engineering and materials management com¬ 
pletes an axacting job specification. 

EITHER telephone R. Heap (01-660 6186) to advise rmrln 
personal details OR write, quoting reference S.27, to: 

Divisional Training & Staff Davalopmant Manager, 
Tha British Oxygan Company Llmltad, 

Qraat Watt Housa, Brantford, MIddlaaax. 


Commercial 

Director 


A major subsidiary of a large British 
owned engineering group with world-wide 
interests, wishes to appoint a Commercial 
Director to be responsible to the Managing 
Director for commercial policy and related 
affairs. 

Although a formal qualification is not 
necessarily essential, evidence of practical, 
experience and achievement is required in 
specific disciplines such as buying, selling or 
finance, as well ^ direct responsibility for 
large scale international, commercial nego¬ 
tiations. 

Af^icants should be between 35 and 45, 
should have senior management experience 
and a current salary probably in excess of 
£6,000 p.a. 

Blease reply witii full details of cat^ to 
Box 2420 C/0 The Economist. 


For further management appointments see page 5 
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.^M^Lamson Imliistrles 
UmitiNI 


Extracts from the annual statement to shareholders by the 
Chairman, Mr. George Odey. 


■ Earnings per share increased 
by33i7oin1970 

■ 5 Year Growth Record in 
Earnings per share 

■ Further Earnings Growth 
expected in 1971 


■ Profits beforo taxation advanced from 
£725.000 to £1,028,000. 

■ Sum available to shareholders has risen 
from £400,000 to £580,000. 

■ Ordinary dividends totalling 40% compared 
With 37i% payment last year. 

■ Capitalisation issue of one-for-one. 


Summary of Results 


Profit before taxation and all interest 

1970 

£'000 

1969 

£'000 

1,476 

1,042 

Interest and pre-acquisition profits 

448 

317 

Profit before Tax 

1,028 

725 

Taxation and Minorities 

442 

325 

Profit available to Shareholders 

586 

400 

Ordinary Dividends paid 

246 

198 

Earnings per Ordinary Share 

20.2p 

14.5p 

Dividends per Ordinary Share 

lO.Op 

9.4p 

Ordinary Dividend Cover 

2.04 

1.60 

Net Assets per Share 

£1.71 

£1.66 


Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from: 

Barrow Hepburn A Gale Ltd., 19 Grange Road, 
Bermondsey, London, 


Major oparating tubtidlariat in the Unitad Kingdom includa: 


Automatloliot 
ticket iieuing machinaa 
CarlboiNim 

carbon paper. Inked ribbons 
andtalaprintarrolla 
Nunt fr CoNaya 
coils, tally rolls 
andtalaprintarrolla 
Lamsoii Paragon 
buainasa aystama and 
forma 

Sumlook Comptomatar 

elactronie deak calculators 
and viaibia record computers 


Ml Punek Ml Pimah 

transport tickata totiNaatora 

Dart Caah Carriar Pundkor 

Ught anginaarli^ marking macblnaa, indua- 

trial ovans D maohina tools 
laaao Warwick Lamaon Englnaarlng 

ticket papar production colMctionanddietribution 

and papar conversion systams 

Lamaon Paragon Lomaon Vlatron 

papar and film packaging EDP video tarminala and 
- polythene carriers paripharala 

Tha RUP OrganMatlon Vlotory-Klddar 
visible record computers packaging conversion 
printing machines and 
_ guiUotinaji^ 


Summary of ratulta for yaar andad Jlst Daoambar 1970 



1970 

1969 


£000 

£000 

Turnover 

61.379 

60,910 

Consolidated trading profit before taxation 

Add Dividends, interest and other Income 

6.607 

481 

4,961 

441 

Nat profit of tha Group before taxation 

6.098 

6,402 

Net profit of tha Group after taxation and minority intaraats 

3.118 

2,621 

Issued share capital; Preference 

Ordinary 

1.167 

14.864 

1,167 

14,864 


16.031 

16,031 

Dividends: Preference - 6% (6%) 

Ordinary-13.6% (12.6%) 

70 

2.006 

70 

1,858 


2.076 

1,928 

Assets employed by the Group 

36.927 

31,562 


Extracts from the Chairman's Statamant issued on 2drd March 1971. 

• Profit up by 12.9% to £9,098,000 against an increase last year of 10.9% and 
turnover up by 20.6% against 16.6% to £61,379,000 must bo counted satisfactory 
results for tha yaar. 

• Profit after tax and minority interesta, increased by 19.0% last year. 

• The BusineM Forms Division have had an excellent year with moet companiea 
incraeeing both their profit and their turnover. The most notable advances took 
place in the United Kingdom, France, Australia and South Africa. 

• The expected improvement in the Engineering and Businoaa Equipmant Division ia 
gathering momentum, the increase in profit over tha yaar exceeding 33%. Tha 
Control Syatama Group of companiaa aehiaved their highaat profit aver. 

• Since the year pnd, the completely new ANITA 1000 LSI Serlea hae been 
launched moaf successfully. 

• Another significant fact is tha incraaae in export aalaa which are up by tome 
£770,000 or26%. 

• The Group contribution to the U.K. balance of payments rose to soma £6,260.000 
last yaar. 

• Given reeolution, ooupled with our competitive atrengtha and skills, 1 Sad no 
reason why the u0Wird trend in our proffts should not be maintained.. 


CophB of th» 1970Roport andAdeduPU c»tt bo ohtoinod oh 
BppfkoVoototboSoemofy f 


LAM80N HOUSE • 76-79 SOUTHWARK STREET • U7NDON 8E1. 
Talaphona:01-928 9022 919121 
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PROPERTY 


INVERNESS, CAPITAL OF THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND 

Longaan Industrial Estate 

INVERNESS TOWN COUNCIL are considering the 
erection of a battery of buildings in which Workshop 
Unit Shells (accommodation ranging from 37m2 to 
74m2) could be made available for sale to small 
firms engaged in a manufacturing process (not 
warehousing, servicing or allied businesses) at 
prices ranging from £2,015 to £3,850 approximately. 
Various grant aids and loans are available for 
suitable incoming industries and assistance with 
housing. If sufficient demand, the shells could be 
available for completion by purchasers In January, 
1972. Further details from the Town Planning Officer, 
12 Castle Street, Inverness. 

JOHN R. HILL, 
Town Clerk. 

Town House, 

Inverness. 

March 19,1971. 



Deveiopmert Consultants 
Pii^ct Managers 


PEPPER ANGUSS 
& YARWOOD 

Chartered Surveyors 

Edward House 73 Brook Street 
London W1Y/JB 
Telephone OI ‘i99 6066 
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Uke the ha^mUi^ hand 


Instinctive fiuniliarify with a market comes naturally 
toDodwell—after all,^eir resident organisations in 
most of the world’s major trading areas have Imig 
experience in handling internationally fiunous products. 
To this depth of understanding add the most advanced 
research and merchandising techniques, and you know 
that your world trading is in good Imds wiftt Dodwell. 

^DODWeLL ^ 
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This is a crisis budget 


Mr Barber will open his budget on Tuesday at a time 
when Britain is in its’ worst-ever cost inflation, and is 
facing its worst recession in investment and worst rise 
in unemployment since the war. The main reason for 
each of these three misfortunes is the same. Collective 
bargaining, which is now a completely unregulated 
monopoly force, has pushed up wage earnings by 14 
per cent compared with a year ago, while production 
has barely increased at all.' Prices have risen by around 
8^ per cent in a year, but this means that company 
profits have dropped sharply. 

Both domestic and foreign businessmen are therefore 
cutting back their investment in Britain at an acceler¬ 
ating rate, while the squeeze on their cash flow is 
obliging some firms to sack redundant workers quite 
quickly. Much of this trimming of formerly feather¬ 
bedded labour forces is overdue, and would be econom¬ 
ically welcome if there were vacancies in growth 
industries for the workers to move into. At present, 
however,' there are few growth industries in Britain ; 
and the male unemployment rate (already 4J per cent 
at this month’s count) is likely to rise to over 6 per 
cent next winter if present policies are maintained. 

Although the rising fear of unemployment should do 
something to curb wage claims, it will not on its own 
conquer a British illation on the present scale— 
even if the Heath Government sits still until 
unemployment and recession rise to a level that will 
keep Britain out of refitting for the technological 
revolution of the 1970s and that will endanger a lot 
of other important objectives (including British entry 
into the European Economic Community, which might 
not get through Parliament if by next autumn the 
Tories are losing every by-election there is). The best 
economic policy in the present crisis therefore would be 
to impose a freeze on centrally-bargained wage increases, 
but to cut taxes in an effort to restimulate investment. 
An additional argument for this is that six years of 
Labour government have left Britain overtaxed : in 


the definable economic sense that the central govern* 
ment’s budget would be running in ridiculously large 
surplus if ever we got to the optimum situation of 
driving the economy near capacity growth with nil 
inflation. Almost certainly, this overtaxation is one 
reason why Britain has long stagnated at a level of 
production well short of that optimum, and very 
probably (here Dr Colin Clark has proved right) it 
is a main reason why we are experiencing such large 
inflation even during our recessions. 

Unfortunately, the first part of this desirable policy 
—a freeze on centrally-bargained wage increases—^is 
anathema to the Heath Government. Instead, the 
Government’s present incomes policy is to resist strikes 
in the public sector, but then to allow inflationary 
settlements through courts of inquiry. This very partial 
resistance still makes strikes worth while, and it means 
that wage inflation is still likely to remain a two-figure 
word. The accepted corpus of economic counsel in the 
Treasury, when confronted by a nastiness that politicians 
do not want to admit exists (eg, sterling’s overvaluation 
in 1958-67, lack of an incomes policy now) is 
to urge Chancellors to introduce cautious budgets, with 
permitted aberrations once a quinquennium in pre¬ 
election years—and then to hope that this '’sound” 
policy of moderate overtaxation will cause the nastiness 
to go away. It won’t. 

Any budget next Tuesday which does not tackk 
the two main problems of cost inflation and union 
disruption will be inviting failure. There are two 
positive steps that could be taken, and both stem frmn 
social measures that will be needed anyway. One of the 
safer bets for next Tuesday is that Mr Barber will 
announce a substantial rise in old age pensions in or 
before next autumn, in order to compensate for the 
10 per cent rise in prices since their last increase in 
late 1969. If the rise is paid for by another hoist in 
flat-rate contributions, this will bear heavily on the 
lowest paid. It would be much better now tb make 
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both employers’ and employees’ contributions a propor¬ 
tion of each worker’s weekly earnings. The Economist has 
suggested that, once this were done, it would be adminis¬ 
tratively simple, to add a special surcharge to employees’ 
weekly contributions whenever their employers’ wage 
bill per worker is more than 6 per cent' higher 
than a year before ; if the surcharge were in full (and 
it need not be), this would be equivalent to a complete 
freeze on all wage increases above 6 per cent. 

The expected increase in old age pensions will presum¬ 
ably go also to all other national insurance benefits. 
Some parts of some of these are now a ramp. There 
is a strong case for levying normal income tax on 
short-term sickness and unemployment benefits (by 
definition, this tax would only be paid by benefit- 
drawers who had other sources of income), and 
probably for saying that the first few weeks of sickness 
benefit should be paid by the employer anyway. The 
money saved by this should then be directed towards 
the really poor, through increases in the needs-tested 
reliefs of the family income supplement and of ordinary 
supplementary benefits. The Government may be 
frightened of increasing supplementary benefits—the 
minimum income of the poorest in the country—because 
it can be drawn by the families of strikers. As The 
Economist has suggested, the second major incursion of 
the budget into the field of trade union relations should 
be to say that supplementary benefit to strikers’ 
families must come only in the form of a loan, and 
that the state should be empowered, within a certain 
number of months, to make the trade unions to which 
the strikers belonged the collecting agents for these 
repayments—with union funds at liability if members 
default. This would lead to a dramatic drop in the 
willingness of unions to call or tolerate strikes. 
Unfortunately, all the signs are that Mr Barber will not 
feel able to poach on Mr Carr’s preserves, either in this 
way or to make an incomes policy fiscally effective. 


Dare he in these circumstances try to stave off a 
recession in inv^tment ? If he did, it would presumably 
be in one of four ways : (a) loosening monetary policy, 
or (b) giving tax reliefs to companies, or (c) trying 
to start a stock market boom, or (d) generally reflating. 

A loosening of monetary policy would be quite the 
wrong step, at a time when money supply is probably 
already increasing at close to lo per cent a year. A 
half per cent cut in interest rates would not make 
any depressed management reinstate any of the invest¬ 
ment projects that it has axed, but it would weaken the 
main force that is bolstering sterling and keeping 
foreign money here. The slight easing of cash flow 
might make companies a little kinder in keeping on 
redundant workers (which is not desirable) and in 
granting wage increases (which is the reverse of what 
is required). And Mr Jenkins’s announcement of a 
Bank rate cut in last ye^^s budget speech, in order to 
win plaudits in the House, was a rather vulgar stealing 
of clothes^irom the Old Lady of Threadnc^le Street. 
The right^VlMRirBday on which to make a Bank rate 


cut is unlikely to be a budget Tuesday. 

The Treasury may tell Mr Barf^ ilutt he 
company-tax : perhaps doubling the 2| per 
in corporation tax, although not the 6d efut. in 
tax, which he announced last October* If this the 
chosen road, it will be precisely because the Treasury 
feels that it will not cause much change. 

The best and most economic way to restimulate 
investment now would probably be by starting up a 
stock exchange boom. At a time when retail prices are 
8^ per cent higher than a year ago, a yield on undated 
gilt-edged near to gj per cent is not exorbitant ; 
but normally, during an inflation, companies would be 
raising money on new issues of equity shares. A major 
reason why an inflationary recession h^ led first to 
a sharp and illogical curb on investment—ic, a stop to 
buying today precisely those machines th|tt will become 
dearer tomorrow—is that London’s once famous capital 
market has been emasculated by mistake ; because for 
six years the Labour government felt that it had a 
mor^ obligation to impose discriminatorily heavy taxes 
on the rich, in order to salve its conscience for not 
greatly lifting the living standards of the poor. The 
most uneconomic of all taxes in Britain is the huge 
structure of surtax, which brings in a bare £280 million 
a year, much of it from savings. It would be entirely 
economic to encourage risk-bearing by cutting it in half. 
Mr Barber’s promised tax cuts from last October will 
bring income tax on earned incomes next week down to 
30.1 p in the £, while the rate on investment incomes will 
be 38.75P; there is a strong case for reducing both to 
3op. An alternative stimulus to the stock market, although 
one (see page 89) with which we are less enamoured, 
would be to cut Schedule F income tax (ie, the ordinary 
income tax applied to dividend payments, out of company 
profits that have already been mulcted by corporation 
tax). The collapse of so many offshore funds means that 
great gains of invisible income might come to any 
respectable capital market that was able to run what 
might be called “ onshore offshore funds.” London should 
be encouraged to start to put itself in this posture before 
Britain joins the common market. Three obvious steps 
in this direction would be to free British investment 
trusts and unit trusts of capital gains tax (which can 
be called a form of double taxation anyway), to make 
special arrangements for immediate repayment to 
foreigners of dividend-withholding tax, and to remove 
the “surrender” rule (which drags into the 
Government’s maw part of the dollar premium each 
time a foreign share is sold.) The political objection is 
that all of these sensible, economic steps would greatly 
favour the rich. 

There remains the fourth and most popular 
possibility : trying to avert an investment recession by 
a general reflation of consumer demand. If Britain 
had grown at its capacity rate since 1966, real gross 
national product this year would be more than £4 billion 
higher ; in that sense we are producing some 10 per cent 
below potential. Merely to stop any further widening 
of the gap between actual and potential output in 
1971-72^ the National Institute of Economic and Social 
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Research calculates that a one-shot reflaticm would 
be required of at lea^ £i,ooo million” and it thinks 
that it would be a “modest initial step in such a 
programme” to give £500 million of tax reliefs on 
Tu^ay, preferably on indirect taxes. There is no doubt 
which indirect tax Mr Barber would like to cut. This 
year’s estimate for the yield of Selective Employment 
Tax is £588 million. There is an economic case for 
saying that Mr Barber could stand up and announce 
that, in addition to his already-promised 6d off the 
income tax, he is abolishing Set in this first Conservative 
budget ; and then sit down amid a thunderclap of 
Conservative backbenchers’ cheers. 

Should the rest of us cheer also ? If there are to be 
cuts in indirect taxes, Set is a good economic choice : 
partly for a reason that Mr Barber will not stress, 
namely that some of the relief would go to reinforce 
profits rather than reduce prices (and a reinforcement 
of profits is what is needed to avoid recession). Although 
there should be some tax on services, Mr Barber may 
announce next week that Britain is proposing to prepare 
to introduce a value-added tax in 1973 or 1974 (to 
coincide with entry to Europe) ; services will be taxed 
in a more sensible way then, and if Set has gone this 
year the eventual Vat can be an opportunity to make 
further cuts in direct taxes. There is room for debate 
about the likely effects on cost inflation of any tax cut on 
this £600 million a year scale. The lifting of 
some of the threat of yet more unemployment would 
cause the absolute level of trade union wage claims to 
be even more irresponsible, but the effect on costs per 
unit of output would be mitigated because output 
would presumably be given some stimulus that it can 
well afford. This may not be the main problem. 

Unfortunately, however, one consequence of such a 


stimulus to .c(M(isumer ^ alit> 

be a surge of imports; for which the 
potential dematid is now ph)bably 
assumption at the moment is thai the presc. 
cost inflation is on coarse to bring Biritain bav 
balance of payments crisis in 1973 (ie^ just after v 
taigct date for entering the EEC). A rc^dval of Set 
next week would probably bring that crisis forwaid 
to 1972 (ie, just l^ore entering EEC). It is easy to 
say now—as The Economist did'say at the time—that 
this part of the problem should have been met by 
floating sterling’s exchange rate at the' time of the 
Bonn finance ministers’ meeting in the autumn of 1968 ) 
if this had been done, steriing would have risen between 
1968 and now, thus helping to mop up some of the 
inflation, but would have dropped' to avert the next 
payments crisis. The fact remains that* this move 
was not made, because nearly all our leading 
politicians and bankers opposed it, and so any pay- 
nents crisis next year will be met by another bout 
of stop-go-slow. Miserably, it will be stop-go-slow start¬ 
ing from a very much higher level of inflation and 
unemployment than we suffered in the 19605. 

True, the trade unions’ wage inflation alone is almost 
bound to bring such a payments crisis by 1973. 
So, by introducing a cautious budget next week, Mr 
Barber may merely be delaying the resort to stop-go-slow 
for a year, and ensuring that he will then have to 
start it from a higher level of both unemployment and 
prices than ever. But this rubs home the lesson. Unless 
there arc measures to introduce an incomes policy next 
week either by fiscal or statutory means, then this budget 
will be missing the main substance of Britain’s 
economic problem, and will be tilting only at its many 
shadows. 




The last chance 


Mr Brian Faulkner is an Ulsterman with few illusions about himself 
or his province. But he will not fail for lack of trying 


The encomiums uttered on Northern Ireland’s new 
premier, Mr Brian Faulkner, are pretty hollow. Mr 
Faulkner, who is nobody’s fool, will know what they 
arc worth. He does not need to be told that London is 
relieved he beat Mr William Craig so decisively in the 
election on Tuesday: of course London is relieved, because 
so long as he is there both the Conservatives and Labour 
can go on hoping that in the end Ulster will stop 
bothering them. He does not need to be told that he is 
an able man, fit even to be a junior minister at West¬ 
minster: he knows he is a better politician than many 
men who sit in a British cabinet, including the present 
one'. Least of all he needs to be told that he is a big 
man on what is really just the Ulster county council: 
he knows, because he is Irish, that the English are at 
their most condescending when they arc most baffled. 

Mr Faulkner knows thiat he is not loved, but that 


he is needed. He knows that the Unionist party, in the 
days of its hegemony, would not have had him as its 
leader. He knows why he broke with Terence O’Neill, 
and he knows why that disloyalty kept him from the 
premiership two years ago. He knows why he was loyal, 
through thick and thin and every public i^^itunity 
to make the best of the government’s policies, to ,^i3pes 
Chichester-Clark, and now he has had bis r^ar^. Ife 
has got the job that he wanted, the job that only ain 
Ulsterman could really want. He knows his peofile, 
he is still hopeful about them and he is wholly opposed 
to their being ruled from London. 

His career is no disadvantage to him at this timet 
if a man had to be created to rCscbe the Stormont system 
he would have to have the' recOfd Mr Faulkner 
built for himself. He would need tb know abotit security'^ 
and the police, as Mr Faulkner’did as h6me affairs 
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l^tjcLister when he beat the IRA’s last campaign. He would 
tifced to have parted from liOrd O’Neill to hope to have 
^any tolerance from the Protestant right, and he would 
need to have upheld the local government and housing 
reforms to hope for any respect among Catholic 
moderates; and these things Mr Faulkner has done. Few 
people will trust him, as they came to trust Major 
Ghichester-Clark, to follow the open path of duty. But 
while the major became oppressed by the likelihood of 
the worst happening, Mr Faulkner has never seen things 
quite that way. 

Yet the problems are very great. Although the Catholics 
wholly prefer him to Mr Craig, they will not look to 
him for defence of their interests: for that they will go 
on looking to Westminster. No Catholic leader is likely 
to try at all to hdp him, unless to help to split the 
Unionist party more obviously than it is now. The 
moderate Protestants have nowhere else to shelter except 
with Mr Faulkner, but there is hardly a Unionist in 
public life, either at Stormont or at Westminster, who 
does not walk in fear of the Rev. Ian Paisley. With 
the honourable exception of Mr Stratton Mills, none 
of the Westminster Unionists got elected last June without 
Mr Paisley’s overt or covert approval. In an election for 
the Stormont this year the Paisleyites would be bound 
to sweep the field. Mr Faulkner knows, as Mr Heath 
knows (but a lot of Tory backbenchers choose not to 
know), that the elected representatives of Protestant Ulster 
live and work under duress and in thrall to one of the 
most malignant figures in modern British politics. It 
is no mitigation that too many of Ulster’s Catholic figures 
continue to be unwilling or unable to disown the gunmen 
who operate from the shelter of their community. 

Mr Faulkner has to demonstrate that there is such 
a thing as a moderate, peaceable majority of both faiths 
in Northern Ireland which is worth appealing to. Since 
he te not going to get much change from Mr Heath and 
Mr Maudling he has got to tackle the law-and-ordcr 
issue, which both Protestants and Catholics sec as the 
test of any Ulster government’s authority, with little 
more than Major Chichester-Clark had. He docs not 
want to rearm the police, although he may hanker after 
something like an armed police anti-riot squad. Even 
that is something that Mr Heath and Mr Maudling 


would prefer to do without. But if so they will have 
to demonstrate that the army is doing all that can be 
done to back up the civil power in Belfast. 

Choosing his words adroitly, Mr Faulkner has called 
for “ efficient measures,” particularly through the 
co-ordination of army and police efforts, to re-establish 
law and order. He, like the British army and the British 
cabinet, rejects harsh or repressive measures and punitive 
jackboot tactics.” The main security problem for him 
is in the so-called “ no-go ” areas in Belfast. These 
Catholic enclaves have been described by Mr Enoch 
Powell as “ pockets of territory occupied by the enemy 
as surely as if they had been captured and held by 
parachute troops,” and Mr Paisley has spoken of districts 

through which the military go at speed ii^ their vehicles ” 
but in which there is no law and order “ so far as 
the police are concerned.” The language is exaggerated, 
but the shooting of informers and the fights between the 
IRA’s factions show the charge is not without substance. 

The army says that all areas in both Belfast and 
Londonderry are patrolled on foot and by vehicle and 
that, on occasion, the police join in these patrols. But, 
on security grounds, it declines to say how frequently, 
at what strength and at what times. So there seems to 
be some go in the no-go areas. But the essential question 
is how frequent and how effective such patrols are. 
Neither the army nor the police nor, for that matter, 
the British cabinet believes that the establishment of 
permanent military posts in the heart of these areas or 
their occupation in force will help. But now that the 
army has enough (actually more than enough) men to 
patrol more actively, there is a need to examine how 
the number of patrols can be stepped up and how, 
especially when the police accompany the soldiers, 
they can be made more effective without becoming need¬ 
lessly provocative. In walking the beat the army and 
the police are also walking on terribly thin ice. The most 
they can hope to do by patrolling is to deter the rioters 
and gunmen. In the end, through the establishment of 
an effective intelligence network, they will have to ferret 
the criminals and the conspirators out of their back-street 
warrens. It is very much on how they progress, even more 
than on Mr Faulkner’s own skills, that his political 
future depends. 



Understanding M. Pompidou 

To get into Europe Mr Heath will have to show he really understands 
what drives such other Europeans as Herr Brandt and Signor Colombo. 
And M. Pompidou, of course 


Euit^ is scratching its head again about France. Does 
France want to keep Britain out of Europe ? Or does 
it this time merely wish to make things difficult ? Why 
should it want to. do either ? Must it be allowed to ? 
France has turned intransigent on the big issues in 
Brussels, and now threatens to drag in a “ new ” one 
in the sterling (see page. 76). Its conduct m^es 

the old CQiyPi^ market verities—^which many thought 


dead at Colombey—seem as alive as they ever 
were. When the Six are at odds on what to offer 
Britain, it appears still to be France which, by simply 
not budging, has the whip hand over its partners. The 
other five—in particular west Germany—discover at 
these moments that a breaking up of the ccanmon 
market over the question of British entry is even more 
unthinkable for them than it is , for France. They there- 
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fore do not threaten it. It seems also. t;hat France still 
has the advantage on BriUin. For Fniace needs to wield 
no veto. It has only to demand harder terms than the 
queasy state of British public opinion can bear. 

This is how the Brussels situation now locrics to the 
pessimists. But matters in the national capitals are in 
fact less simple. A failure of political nerve at this 
awkward stage in Bonn, London or Paris might prove the 
pessimists right. So might a failure of political undeistand- 
ing. A fortnight ago Herr Brandt and his foreign minister, 
Herr Scheel, finally changed tactics in Brussels. Until 
then Germany had let France have its way in deciding 
the ebnununit/s terms, in the hope that Britain might 
have the strength to beat them down later. Germany’s 
passive attitude changed when France formally hardened 
its views, on March 15th, beyond the negotiating reach 
of anything Britain could accept. But Mr Heath, when 
he goes to Bonn on April 5th, will find Herr Brandt 
anxious about the strains which this isolation of France 
puts on relations with Paris at a moment when Germany 
badly needs a breakthrough on Berlin. He will question 
Mr Heath very closely about the parliamentary realities 
in London which, Britain now claims, call for an early 
decision in Brussels. If a summer decision is not after all 
imperative in Mr Heath’s eyes, then Herr Brandt would 
like to call off the chase until the autumn. Mr Heath 
must have his answer ready, and if he feels he must 
insist on speed, then he must appreciate that Herr Brandt, 
in turn, is going to need help. 

Help on Berlin, but help more than anything else 
through a readiness by Bxitain to deal openly and 
understandingly with Paris. President Pompidou’s political 
role in France is nothing like as simple or as Olympian 
as it sometimes looks from across the Channel. He 
favours British entry. He has said so. He means it. But 
anyone who knows what M. Pompidou will do in the 
end does not know what he is talking about. The presi¬ 
dent controls the main lines of French foreign policy 
as tightly as his predecessor did. He enjoys an ascendancy 
in cabinet and (to judge by the recent municipal elec¬ 
tions and by opinion polls) in his country that is not 
far short, in everything but its aura, of the sway exercised 
by General dc Gaulle. There the resemblance ends. M. 
Pompidou is the guardian of a store of French political 
unity that was created by other means than his. He is a 
cautious, mild politician whose political strength is based 
on the calm and orderly way he administers that legacy. 
Gaullist politics are not a political numbers game ; they 
are an atmosphere. There would be no more certain 
way of clouding that atmosphere than by the sort of 
rumpus which too obvious a break with General de 
Gaulle’s European policy would cause. 

The question for M. Pompidou is therefore how to 
revise one of the general’s most conspicuous acts, his veto 
of Britain, without setting off that kind of rumpus. 
His behaviour over British entry has followed very closely 
the canny course that he had taken on two other 
triumphant European occasions. During the Hague 
summit meeting of the EEC heads of state in December, 
1969, and throughout the battle to get monetary union 
going among the Six which lasted all last year. Mi 


% 

i Peropido^ used fxactfy the same 
Britain Each be |ijiia£ec|a 
policy with a fiouriah. Each time he then 1 
just enough to satisfy his orthodox gaUBiilB.« |n 

a gi^d cUalogue at the tugbest leyel^ ranging ftur Jieyaii^ 
the immediate issue at st^e, solutions were 
France emerged as the ahhitect of a new, and Frtmeh, 
European initiative. It is worth recalling that in the 
final deal each time there were just as many Fiendi 
concessions as gams. But M. Pompidou always left his 
cations open imtil the last moment, and had it suited 
him he could have withdrawn with few worries. > 

M. Pompidou is not only fighting, but is seen to be 
fighting, for the very real commercial and fiEunmmg 
interests which France has ih the common maricet as it 
stands. But above all he is giving expression to the moat 
acute of gaullist neuroses about Britain, namely that it 
will enter “ Europe ” to wreck it or at lcast< change it 
radically. This is the strongest anti-British strain in 
the gaullist mind ; it permeates the French diplomatic 
service, which still dominates the detailed negotiations 
with Britain in Brussels. These men give the harsh 
edges to France’s already hard-line negotiating position. 

They see us,” says a Briton who has long sat oppotitc 
them, ''as the only diplomats who can be bigger 
hypocrites than they are.” 


The French are, like the British, cussed bsurgainera by 
nature. If the two are not to grind each other into the 
ground, some overt and rational political dialogue will 
have to get going at the top. The handling of such a 
dialogue will need care if it is not to backfire disastrously 
on one or other of the politicians taking part. That is 
why Signor Colombo of Italy, whose slull as an EEC 
troubleshooter M. Pompidou admires, is now being 
actively canvassed as an honest broker. Mr Rippon 
visits Rome this weekend, and Signor Colombo goes 
to Bonn a few days before Mr Heath arrives there in a 
week’s time. That France should still want Britain in at 
a moment when it is making that very thing seem impos¬ 
sible is an un-Frcnch paradox. Those few who have 
seen the minutes of the private meetings between M. 
Pompidou and Herr Brandt in January arc surer than 
most that France’s present bargaining potition is well 
above what it will settle for. France recently yielded on 
its insistence on making Britain come up with another 
finance offer before it would allow the community to 
reply to the first one. Its negotiators say quite cheerfuUy 
in private that the French position on Commpnwealth 
sugar is untenable (as indeed it is). New Zealwd bu^r 
is going to be a bigger and more real problein. 

None of this amounts to a denial that France 
a hard bargain, nor yet that President Pompidou may 
find that this time his gaullist necessities are impossible 
to resolve. But the opinion of those who work for him at 
the Elysec is that British entry looks more likely, today 
than did a solution to the battle about monetary onion 
when it was at its worst last Deccmbcf. Twp months 
later, after both Herr Brandt and SignCMT C^lbmbq ;had 
been to Paris, that European row was solved. . . 
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They came out running 

It is what South Vietnam's army feels about the 
that will decide whether it was a failure or not 


Laos operation 


That wasn’t how k was intended to end. President 
Nixon was pretty non-committal when he talked about 
it On television on Monday night; but the judgment 
on the South Vietnamese army’s performance in Laos 
must be that it began nervously, got better in the middle 
and then came to pieces fast enough for the people who 
were looking for a defeat to say it was a defeat. The 
South Vietnamese had certainly been hoping to stay 
inside Laos until the beginning of April. And they 
wanted the withdrawal to go according to the textbook: 
the units at the farthest edge ,of the s^ent coming back 
first, while the next lot held the shrunken perimeter, 
and so on until the rearguard jumped cheerfully out of 
their helicopters at Khc Sanh. It didn’t go that way. 
The South Vietnamese came out sooner, and faster, and 
with heavier casualties, than they had hoped. The 
television cameras were not lying about that. 

Nevertheless, there are two things to be set against 
the evidence of the television cameras. The first is that, 
however they came out, the South Vietnamese did spend 
between five and six weeks sitting on part of North 
Vietnam’s only remaining major supply line to the war 
in the south. General Giap will not be able to get 
many supplies through to the south between now and 
when the rains start in May. He has to get his own 
battered infantrymen and gunners out of the trails, 
and the men who run the supply route back in ; these 
people have got to clear the mines and the booby-traps 
the South Vietnamese left behind ; and they will have 
to do it under attack from aircraft which now have a 
map showing the whereabouts of most of the tracks 
around Tchepone. The blockage of the Ho Chi Minh 
route which the planners in Saigon were aiming at has 
been short-lived, and incomplete, but it has happened. 
If the planners’ calculations are anywhere near right it 
means that the communists will not be able to launch 
a major attack in Cambodia or South Vietnam until 
the monsoon ends-Hiext September or October—and 
perhaps for quite some time after that ; and by then 
they will fmd a stronger Cambodian army blocking their 
way to Saigon. The end of 1971 will be the right time 
to measure what has, or has not, been achieved. 

The other comment that has to be made is that this 
sort of operation hardly ever ends the textbook way 
anyhow. The turnaround point on a large-scale raid 
into enemy teititory is one of the trickiest moments in 
war. The trouble is that the troops who have to with¬ 
draw first are the farthest-out ones, who are usually in 
the middle of a fight with the toughest of the opposition. 
Men who get the order to move while they are under 
fire bend double, and run, and grab anything that looks 
like transport, x^d if a camera hapf>ens to be pointing 
at them theys^^^^ neither victorious nor dignified. It 
is worth nothfiltthat some of the reports from Indochina 


itself (see page 29) have been a good deal less apocalyptic 
about the withdrawal than some of the editorials written 
in London and New York. The editorial writers had 
seen it on television, of course. They should have remem¬ 
bered that a television camera is like a telescope: it 
shows you things with stunning clarity, but you need 
to sec more than the bit it chooses to show you. 

A lot depends on the accuracy of those calculations 
about the effects of six weeks’ interference with the trails. 
If they turn out to be right—if the Laos operation 
proves to have bought nine months or more of quiesence 
in the war—the clucking about credibility gaps will die 
away, Mr Nixon will stop looking so defensive, and the 
continued withdrawal of American troops which he will 
be announcing within the next few weeks will seem to 
make military sense after all. If the calculations prove 
to be wrong he will be in trouble: the past year’s 
improvement in the state of the war will be shown to 
have been very fragile indeed. But even if things do go 
the way he hopes they will, this operation has raised 
a couple of nagging questions about the policy of 
Vietnamisation. 

There is the question of those North Vietnamese anti¬ 
aircraft guns. If the South Vietnamese do want to go 
into southern Laos again they will either have to get a 
very large amount of American air support—more than 
Mr Nixon is probably willing to give them at the moment 
—or else put a lot less reliance on moving around the 
place in vulnerable helicopters. And then there is the 
question of the morale of the South Vietnamese. Whose 
Jutland this battle turns out to have been is largely a 
matter of whether they are willing to take on General 
Giap’s men again. The Germans lost the battle of Jutland, 
even though they blew up one British battlecruiser after 
another, Ixcause they could never bring themselves to 
risk coming out of harbour again afterwards. The side 
that is least reluctant to face another fight will be the 
winner of this year’s battle of the trails. 

Perhaps one other thing needs to be said. There has 
been a certain glee in the way some newspapers, and 
some television programmes, have described the way the 
South Vietnamese came out of Laos. Some of the people 
who have talked that way, or written that way, believe 
this to be a mistaken war, and therefore welcome a turn 
of events which they think will oblige the Americans to 
give up their part in it. No doubt others are men who 
committed themselves to the proposition that the war 
was lost back in 1968, and have spent the past two years 
wondering whether they were wrong. Whether they are 
right or wrong, it is curious that they should find satis¬ 
faction in ‘ the apparent discomfiture of the regular 
soldiers of a non-communist army at the hands of the 
regulars of a communist country that is trying to export 
its systeifi of'government by armed force. 
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Wh^t' w*H the 24^;4 q ? 

The congress in Moscow next week may show thit Mr Brezhnev has 
opted for a quiet iife at hoiT\e and adventure abro^ 


The elkletly producers of tl^ ^ctacular which wifi open 
on Tuesday, with a cast of 5,000, in the kremlin’s 
showbiz-style Palace of Congresses, are not likdy to get 
many favourable notices in the non-communist press. 
The 24th congress of the Soviet communist party will 
be Mlly scripted throughout. Mr Brezhnev will face 
no sceptical heckling when he lists the Soviet Union’s 
successes of the past four and a half years. No one will 
say anything when Mr Kosygin expounds the directives 
for the new five-year plan. No murmur of dissent will 
greet the announcement of the new names that are to 
be brought into the central committee. 

This kind of political gathering, however dull for a 
westerner brought up on Uvdier stuff, seems to suit Mr 
Brezhnev and his colleagues. They pleiinly did not enjoy 
the unpredictable Mr Khrushchev’s congresses. The 
thought of the damage done to the party’s morale by 
his anti-Stalm speech at the 20th congress in 1956 still 
makes many apparatchiks shudder. So docs the memory 
of his attack on Mao Tsc-tung at the 22nd congress 
in igfii. It was also at the 22nd congress that Mr 
Khrushchev embarrassed the party by committing it to 
a series of unrealistic economic targets. Russia was to 
overtake the United States by 1970 both in industrial 
output and m farm production per head. The working 
week was to be reduced to 35 hours. These objectives 
were written into the programme adopted at the 22nd 
congress and still remain on the record, hauntingly 
unfulfilled. 

The present Russian leaders may be hoping that timely 
concessions to their citizens as oinsumers may make the 
granting of political concessions to the same people less 
urgent, or even unnecessary. The new five-year plan’s 
provisions for the faster growth of the consumer-goods 
sector point in that directiem. So do the price cuts in 
certain consumer goods, including television sets, motor¬ 
cycles and ballpoint pens, announced on March ist. 
But the snag, from the leaders’ point of view, is that 
such concessions could increase people’s self-confidence 
and make them into aggressive instead of grateful con¬ 
sumers. It is only a step from being an aggressive 
consumer who demands material satisfaction after years 
of neglect to becommg a militant citizen demanding the 
return of his political rights. 

The question facing Mr Brezhnev and his colleagues 
IS whether they can discourage the average Soviet citizen 
from taking that fateful step towards political and trade 
union militancy without restoring the full rigours of 
Stalinism. The experience of the past few years has 
shown that nothing so fosters the growth of dissent among 
educated Russians as the fear of going back to Stalinism. 
The leaders may be convinced that a strengthening of 
party and police control is urg^tly necessary, yet they 
may hesitate to impose this for fear of alienating kev 


groups tvfao are oonsideredl vitfl for tho'fi«thesliM'^Of 
Rusty’s power'^and prosperity. For the'dew 
are not unworldly btUrateurs, as man^ of the non*<' 
Bolshevik opponents of the tsaejst. ri^une had been 
before the 1917 revolution. Nor a)eiNliey|iu 4 k>ntariatis at 
heart, as were the early Bohbeinfe* crittey who 

disag^d with some of th^ dglikr lapecta^re thoregime's 
practice while sharing its aims and ideals. 

Many of the new dissidents belong to the new Soviet^ 
middle class. They are trained in handling people as' 
well as machines, and are burning with a desire for 
change which is unlikely to be (juenched merely by 
increasng the provision of material goods. Some of 
the leading dissidents, such as Rofessor Sakharov and 
the cellist Mr Rostropovich, enjoy a standard of living 
far above that of the ordinary Soviet citizen. Nor can 
this type of idealist be eaaly canalised into the service. 
of the Soviet Union’s opportunistic international power 
politics. And yet the leaders must somehow' retain the 
services of these essential people. Without the willing 
help of the scientists, the engineers and the rest, there 
can be no success for Russians drive to overcome hs 
technological backwardness. 

As they did at the previous party congress, in 1966, 
Mr Brezhnev and his colleagues may again try next 
week to maintain a balance between these conflicting 
pressures, without committing themselves completely 
either to repression or reform. This would be in keeping 
with their preference for a quiet life. They know how 
complicated and brittle the structure over which they 
are presiding is. They fear that to tamper with it could 
make the whole edifice collapse. What they would like 
to do is to buy time in the hope that the atuation will 
stabilise itself. And they may seek an outlet for people’s 
energies and frustrations in a thruslful foreign policy. 

The weaknesses of the western World may already 
have encouraged Mr Brezhnev and his colleagues to 
shape such a policy. Why should they worry too much 
about a United States tom by internal strife and, after 
Vietnam, unlikely to want to risk another serious inter¬ 
national confrontation ? Why should they worry about 
a new European power emerging from an enlarged 
European community, when the prospects for such a 
power emerging seem dimmer every day ? With a little 
encouragement, some of the west Europeans might be 
made to think that bilateral economic arrangements with 
Russia could be a profitable substitute for European 
integration. And of course there might be some political 
pickings in western Europe later on. The Russi^ rulers 
may be in a tight comer at home but they are playing 
their hand in foreign policy with fome s^ll. Next week’s 
congress may confirm once again ^the old truth tliat 
imperialism is the last refuge of a government u^ieh’fKds 
itself embarrassed at home. 
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Areas for Expansion 


Manyofthedifficulties which ^ 
can restrict expansion in the 
heavily congested areas are 7^ « 
much less of a problem in ^ J 

the Areas for Expansion. | 

Here you'll find labour / 

more readily available, a good 
commun ications network, .r ^ ^•9 
a wide variety of sites, and in 
addition you can qualify fM 

for grants. Mrl 


Readily available #' 

labour- including 

skilled labour 1 

that responds to 

re-training. 

Good communications- 
less congested roads link motorways, 
sea ports, airports and Inter-City 
rail routes. 

Variety of sites -and help in 
finding one really suited to the needs 
of your business. 

Substantial grants- for new ^ 

buildings and for training new 
personnel. Loans can also be arranged 
on moderate terms. 

If expansion is your aim, a ^ 

look at the Areas for Expansion* 
could be a good business 
move. 


For a confidential discussion of your 
requirements get in touch with us at 
‘ ‘Industrial Expansion" at the Department 

r of Trade and Industry. 

One of our functions is to give 
industrialists the impartial inform¬ 
ation they need to help them with 
their expansion plans. Filling in the 
' coupon is the only initial step you need 
^take to get all the facts at your finger 
tips. Why not do it now? Or tele- 
phone 01-222 7877 Ext. 3333. 


leds 

mged 

A 




it The Areas for Expansion consist 
of the Development Areas, the 
Special Development Areas, the 
Intermediate Areas and Northern 
Ireland. 

L Certain areas hitherto designs- 

^ ted as Development Areas have 

now been made Special Develop¬ 
ment Areas and a few new areas have 
been given Intermediate Area status. 


Get the fKts from the 


Post to: Industrial Expansion, (£1), 
Department of Trade and Industry, 
1 Victoria Street, London SWl. 

Please send me literature 
describing the benefits available 
in the Areas for Expansion. 


Position in Company- 


Connpany. - -..- 

Nature of Business- 
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DepagbiientofTrade a Industry X. 
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Powif thu^Ttimph #«»?? 


The Triumph 2.5 P.I. has very quickly joined 
the exclusive ranks of cars suitable for V.I.P/s. 

But, V.I .P. or not, one thing alUts own¬ 
ers share is membership of a power elite. 

Its sleek shape discreetly makes no out¬ 
ward show of power. Yet it has the acceleration 
to make many a sports car crawl with shame. 

Its petrol-injected, six-cylinder engine 
produces a reliability of power not possible 
with conventional carburettors. Throttle re¬ 
sponse is instant. 

You go from 0-50 in 7.5 seconds. In top, 
from 60-80 in 10.5. Top speed is nomiph. 

No matter how much you pour bn the 
power,the engine stays smooth and qidet. T^e 


ride is silky and strain-free. And bounce-free, usual executive trappings—cigar lighter, elec- 

too, due to the superb cushioning of the all-in- trie clock, etc.--we included, 
dependent suspension. V.P. I.? Virile petrol injection, whai 

Littlemorethanfinger-flexingisneeded else? ^ ^ 

to operate all switchgear—instantly, easily, Saloon£i,866-^.Estatc£2,i6x*68.Mr 

and without straining against the seat belt.You ^ works including p.t. Optional ex^ mtnude 
*dial’ your lights from a rotary switch on the power steering, automatic transmissiort, oyer- 


column. 

Accommodation is, as you would expect, 
of‘executive suite’ calibre. Front seats arc tall- 
backed and fully reclining. The steering 
column can be simply and safely adjusted 
from the driving scat. 

You’re surrounded by a wealth of wal¬ 
nut veneer and sumptuous carpets. And the 


drive and heated rear window. 

Triumph Motor Co. Limited,Coyent^y 
Telephone; 020 3-75511, 


IHumi^pminidbMtdpeodim 
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Faulkner holds dffrce — but 
who rules in Ulster? 


The Unionist party at Stormont did 
everything possible to let the right wing 
have its chance. Mr Bill Craig, who 
was deprived of the official whip along 
with Wr others last March for 
refusing to support a motion of confi¬ 
dence in Major Chichester-Clark, 
was allowed to have his name 
put forward in nomination. Mr 
Harry West, who was the only 
other whipless dissident to turn 
up for the party caucus on 
Tuesday, was allowed to vote. So Mr 
Faulkner's election as leader of the 
Ulster Unionists, and thereft>re prime 
minister of the province, by 26 votes 
to 4 was no gerrymandered affair. One 
nominal majority supporter must have 
voted for Mr Craig : Mr Faulkner must 
know who he was, and no doubt he 
will bear watching. 

But if Mr Faulkner is prime minister 
and has the support of his colleagues 
at Stormont, who does rule Ulster ? 
The right wing would say it is West¬ 
minster, which is afraid of offending 
the Catholics. In Britain, it looks as 
if it is the Unionist associations in the 


country. Mr Faulkner will soon know. 
A would-be professional politician— 
perhaps the first to become prime 
minister in Ulster’s history—^he keeps 
in touch with the grass roots, so he 
will not forget being howled down at 
a local unionist association just over 
a week ago. 

Mr Faulkner can win 26-4 at 
Stormont, but given the character of 
the militant Unionists in the country 
the ratio would probably be reversed 
if they had voted in his election. Now 
that he is prime minister, Mr Faulkner 
may be given the benefit of the doubt 
at next Monday’s meeting of the mass 
organisation’s Unionist Council. His 
two predecessors in the past two years 
could tell him just how insubstantial 
such a vote could be : but Mr Faulkner 
probably does not need to be told that 
either. After all he was in Belfast last 
Thursday, when the workers from 
Harland and Wolff, on official one-day 
strike against the Industrial Relations 
Bill, marched through the streets. Their 
banners called for Billy Craig for prime 
minister: and Major Chichester-Clark 



had not even said be w^4 resign^ 

In one sense, his political an^tioit^ 
is in his favour. He is die first of ^ 
Ulster’s six prime ministers wbo 
the impression of having-spu^t 'the 
highest political office, in die six 
counties, rather than having die dp^ 
thrust upon him. That is to Say hp is 
a businessman and not an aristdcrat 
like fidl his predecessors. That may stand 
him in goM stead in the vital task 
getting the working people and the 
businessmen of bo& communitiei^ to 
look to their economic interests rathef 
than their sectarian myths. But it wfil 
take a nimble-footed pditidan indeed 
to keep his Unionist right wing quiet 
and the Catholics -moderately sadsItediL 
No doubt he will soon come to ]U>ndon 
to talk with Mr Heath and Mr 
Maudling : it might do him, and Ulster, 
as much good if he spent more time 
with Mr Harold Wilson. 


Ulster at work 

Never riot during working hours is the 
one Ulster rule which is accepted by 
both Catholics and Protestants. Thp 
fact tliat the economically active 
section of the community, ie, the 
province’s half million working popula¬ 
tion, is prepared to confine its interne¬ 
cine feuding to off-duty houss is 
reaping rewards for Northern Ireland. 
Production in Ulster continues to rise 
much more quickly than in the'test 
of the United Kingdom despite the 
civil disturbances which have rocked 
Belfast for the past 18 months. The 
latest figures, those for the 12 months 
ended last July, shc^ that Ulti^ 
production rose by G.3 per cen^ 
compared with an imrease oi only 
1.6 per cent for Great Britain, and art 
actual decline of 1.3 per cent for the 
Republic of Ireland. 

Unemployment, the first thing Which 
observers point to when identifying 
the gut causes of Ulster unrest, is altb 
behaving much better than anyone 
could have prophesied. During the 
halcyon days when British unemlpkiy<« 
ment aVeraged 1^ per cent, Ulster hAd 
five times that load of workleis. 
now, as they were saying with a: certain 



Oo^whof offart f^uikner'th^ )ob 




IHsHims ^hieh e^tn loyalist Stormont 
cannot oscm; “ Now, with 7.5 per 
Cent nnemmoyment, we are only twice 
iu bad as Briiai^.’’ 

AMTt libna the fact that men with 
a j<H> to td^^'^luring the day leave 
the civil distuibances to women, school- 
children and the workless, Belfast still 
has considerable economic attractions 
to those fortunate industrialists still 
seeking to expand. Investment grants 
have been ended “across the water*’ 
in Britain but Northern Ireland is still 
able to offer to pay from government 
funds up to 35 per cent of industrial 
building costs and 20 per cent of plant 
and machinery, with free depreciation. 
And for incoming industries prepared 
to go to particularly job-short areas of 
Northern Ireland, or to employ a high 
prof^rtion of male labour, there is 
special assistance of up to 55 per cent 
of building costs and 40 per cent of 
plant and machinery. 

Because there is a time-lag of between 
18 months and two years between a 
British recession and its backlash 
effect on Ulster’s economy, it is too 
soon to know just how severely current 
redundancies in Britain will hit 
Northern Ireland. And the Northern 
Irish make no bones at aiming their 
new-work campaigns at such labour- 
short areas of mainland Europe as 
southern Germany and Switzerland. 
But even those responsible for such 
globe-trotting campaigns concede that 
the economic consequences of Ulster’s 
communal fighting cannot be accurately 
measured until the British economy 
perks up. Then that of the six counties 
either follows suit or—as some of 
Stormont’s longer-sighted advisers fear 
—stays where it is. 


Parliammtaiy tactics _ 

Obstruction, yes 
destruction, no 

THhe House of Commons was, as they 
say, not.at its best on Tuesday night. 
No doubt some of the bulkier members 
of the parliamentary L2dx>ur party felt 
that strolling for nearly 12 hours and 
over 50 times throu^ the division 
lobbies would do wonders for Cheir 
weight problems, but it is unlikely 
that the, real voters were greatly 
impressed. Once the Government’s 
guillotine fbll at midmght ending the 
debase on the Industrial Relations Bill 
it is doubtf^jihether even many shop 
floor milita|ij^red what happened. 

On. the MHr hand^ it is easy to 
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Shaekleton: militancy or sense ? 


make too much of fun and games at 
Westminster. There is no doubt that 
the majority of the electorate is 
broadly in favour of the Industrial 
Relations Bill. But they do not care 
greatly whether MPs choose to spend 
ftheir nights voting, pointlessly as it 
turned out, in an attempt to deny the 
Government a day of its business. The 
Opposition appeased its militants by 
putting on an all-night voting show, 
but then most oppositions have a dis¬ 
agreeable habit of bending over back¬ 
wards to keep the hard—^and 
sometimes rather stupid—men in line. 
What they deserve to be judged by is 
how they react to political issues of 
central significance ; and one of these 
is about to emerge over the Labour 
party’s future handling of the bill. 

Some of the sillier souls on the Oppo¬ 
sition benches in the Lords have 
decided to demonstrate their virility 
by tabling a, shoal of amendments to 
the bill. Figures of up to 600 or more 
are being cheerfully randied about. If 
this were done, the Lords would face 
not only the longest committee stage 
of any bill in this century—which it 
is at least possible to aigue is justified 
—^but also the imposition of a guillo¬ 
tine, and all the rigidities of the party 
system in the Commons, which most 
decidedly is not. 

If the Labour party in the Lords 
plays this game it should be under 
no illusions of what would < follow. • 
Many Opposition peers deplore the fact 
that the Labour government^ Lords 
reform prbposalsr v/tre not pu^ed 
through ; unfortUna^ly they were 
frustiated by the sasne coalition of Mr 
Enoch Po 4 v>t^ and his friends (together 
with others, who should have known 
better) and the^tabpur left that has 
been s^ in action fi^in fejcently over 
the' ^yke/t. But the entire 

bads of that plan was that the Lords 


vM womm9Tmfii9m ^1$ JQJi 

was a revising chamber, freed from tibe 
unremitting s^gj^O^fproariilhienta^ 
time which is' mtemu pai% of pdi- 
ticai warfare in the Gmimons, > 

The case for the existence of a 
House of Lords is just as crucial to a 
Labour as to a Tory government If 
the pressure on a government’s time¬ 
table in the Commons becomes intoler^ 
able because an opposition’s filibuster¬ 
ing tactics prove too successful, it is 
reasonable that a government should 
impose a wiUotine on debaile^ But thk 
is acceptable only on the assumption 
that the undebated clauses are discussed 
in detail in the Lords. 

If 600 or so official Labour amend¬ 
ments are tabled to the Industrial 
Relations Bill in the Lords it will be a 
clear indication that the Labour peers 
are prepared to imperil the revising 
role of their chaml^r, which is the 
principal reason for its existence. And 
as it is obvious that no government 
could tolerate such a situation, the 
price of such a demonstration would 
be new standing orders for the Lords,* 
giving a government power for the first 
time to impose the guillotine on 
debate. 

Does Lord Shackleton, the reason¬ 
able and intelligent Leader of the Oppo. 
sition in the Lords, want this ? What 
is even more important, do the troops 
behind him ? The overwhelmingly 
liberal-minded Opposition peers may 
care deeply about the Government’s 
Immigration Bill, still in its early 
stages in a Commons standing com¬ 
mittee. Are they really going to risk 
the future status of their House over 
the Industrial Relations Bill ? 

If they decide against strong arm 
tactics they will be in good company. 
On several occasions in the last Par¬ 
liament, Lord Carrington and Lord 
Jellicoe, then leading the opposition in 
the Lords, were pressed to make life 
exceedingly uncomfortable for the 
government Once it was even 
rumoured that the 1968 Finance Bill, 
Which was guillotined in the Com¬ 
mons, was going to have particularly 
prolonged consideration ip the Lords ; 
but eventually calmer counsels 
piKvaileci; 

This time the Labour peers would 
be right fto demand a detailed, and 
prolonged, consideration ofthe Indus¬ 
trial Relations Bill. But a determined 
filibuster would be an act of self- 
defeating folly. Wflrfe, it would lead to 
major sections of this most imporUmt 
bill going on to the statute book 
undiscussed by either Houm of Parlia- 
nient* Nothing would be more damag¬ 
ing to our parliamentary institutions* 



What are IBM doing about the Noilh East^ vision (rf thefts 


The North East's vision 
the future depends 
I industrial and sociai 
development. And many 
ipes a re centred on 
iterlee-twenty-five miles 
uth of Newcastle. 
Peterlee Corporation’s 
ibition is no less than 
complete revitalisation of 
is part of the North East. 


Building Peterlee was the 
first phase. 

The second is the addition 
of a scientific research park. 

This park, together with 
Durham and Newcastle 
Universities will create a 
new scientific community. 

Where science leads 
technology follows. 

And Peterlee Corporation 
expect the research p?irk 
to attract new Industries to 
the area. 


It's with the research 
park that IBM are involved. 
They were the first to support 
Peterlee Corporation by 
establishing their U.K. 
scientific centre there. A 
centre where IBM scientists 
are using computers to 
help investigate man's en- 
vlrpnmenta 1 prob lems a nd 
explore possible solutions. 


The Corporation hope 
that other companies will 
follow IBMand that this 
advanced technology 
research park will soon 
become a reality. And make 
a concrete contribution 
towards the North East's 
vision of the future. 

IBM United Kingdom Limited, 
389 Chiswick High Road, 
London, W.4. 


IBM 
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Tlie death of thel^ Man. 


‘ ' He’s aTf‘|t,na6hfonism. He has to go. 

. . 'And he'S’beIng helped on his way by Burroughs 
new .“700" Series computers, which don't always 
i:^rM with hunches, intuition and guesswork. 

liiefacts are tfaere^ . 

Buthopw can }«ni mate use of diem? 

Good decisionsare based on correct information. 
The l^rnd of information that exists, in vast 
quantities, in every company. But what is needed 
is a practical facility for gathering this data, 
analysing it and presenting pertinent sections in 
timely and meaningful form. 

The Burroughs "700" Series does this. With 
the aid of Burroughs library of management 
programs. 

Power t^us simididt): 

The "700" Series is the result of hardware and 
• software designers working in partnership, not in 
separate ivory towers. Designing computers this 
way leads to responsive systems. Systems that 
recognise the user's real needs. 

Thus, computers in the "700” Series combine 
the advantages of very powerful, technologically 
advanced systems with the virtues of ease of use, 
maximum throughput and reliability. 

^lecial decision-hdping programs. 

Utilising the advanced features of the ”700” 
Series, Burroughs has designed a wide range of 
applicational programs for practical data 
management. "Disk FORTE" is a typical example. 

This programming system maintains.a 
comprehensive data base in which all related files 
are automatically updated on receipt of a 
transaction. File information for management 
reports, or in reply to enquiries, is immediately 
available. 

Tailored to the user’s specific requirements, 
"Disk FORTE” forms the practical base for a total 
management information system. 


May we hdp you mate tqiyourmiad? 

. If you would like to know^what Burroughs can 
do for your business, John Perry is the man to ask. 
Ring him at 01-759 6522. Or write to him at 
Burroughs Machines Limited, Heathrow House, 
Bath Road, Cranford, Hounslow, Middlesex, 


(D Burrouglis 
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Transport workers^ 

A new star ? _ 

The 21,000 strong Scotti^ Commercial 
Motormen’s Union, by voting six-to- 
one last week on a 50 per cent poll 
to merge with tlie Transport and 
General Workers* Union, may turn out 
to have made a decisive move in 
appointing the next general secretary 
of Britain’s biggest union. Mr Alex 
Kitspn, the motormen’s secretary since 
J959» is 50, and under the merger 
agreement becomes the TGWU’s third- 
ranking executive officer behind Mr 
Jack Jones and Mr Harry Urwin (the 
assistant secretary who is the same 
age as his boss). Mr Jones, as it 
happens, was also the union’s third man 
before taking over as number one a 
couple of years ago. “ I am 58,” he 
admitted on Sunday in Glasgow, where 
he went to share in the merger 
announcement, “ but I don’t want you 
to draw any conclusions.’’ Nobody had 
confessed to doing so until Jack 
mentioned it. 

Mr Kitson is not only f)0 ; he is 
actively of the left, aggressive, forth¬ 
right and able. He is already well- 
known in the national trade union 
movement, and on the Labour party’s 
national executive. He becaifie a full¬ 
time union officer at the end of the 
war, when the SCMU (then the 
Scottish Horse and Motormen’s 
Association) was noted for its old 
friendly society prosperity as well as 
the laxity of its ways. But things 
changed after Mr Kitson took the 
wheel and drove on the left. 

The immediate effects of the merger 
are straightforward. The new organisa- 
sion north of the Tweed will become 
the Scottish commercial transport group 
of the TGWU and retain substantial 



Kitson: going ufh-^ut how for ? 


autonomiy (although it will be part ol 
the overaU commercial transport group, 
one of the union’s 11 national trade 
groups). Its membership is over 30,000 
right .away (the TGWU bringing in 
10,006 Scots of its own), and the aim 
is to hoist the Scottish total quickly 
to 60,000. But the SCMU. deal is also 
a vital move in the transport workers’ 
ambition to recruit 600,000 of Britain’s 
750,000 commercial transport drivers, 
compared with today’s strength of 
240,000, which would give them, they 
say, “ complete control of the transport 
situation.” 

Mr Kitson’s new duties are still not 
precisely defined, although he said he 
would concentrate first on raising 
Scottish commercial driver membership 
while assisting in the same task else¬ 
where. Mr Jones added that Mr Kitson 
would have international as well as 
national responsibilities. The under¬ 
standing among the Scottish motormen 
is that, as membership of the common 
market nears and as roll-on ferries 
internationalise trucking problems, Mr 
Kitson will play a European role. The 
TGWU is already trying to achieve 
greater co-operation between major 
unions in different countries. The 
TGWU is by no means committed to 
grooming Mr Kitson for its top job, but 
he is clearly going to be given the 
opportunity to demonstrate his talent 
and his skill for when the time comes. 

Country buses _ 

Cheshire caves in 

If Cheshire County Council had not 
agreed on Tuesday to cough up some 
£100,000 this year to subsidise its local 
bus companies, it would have faced the 
certainty of losing a large proportion 
of rural bus services by the end of the 
year. Cheshire’s problem is repeated all 
over the country where subsidiaries of 
the National Bus Company^ which 
controls the majority of rural services, 
are asking local authorities for around 
£2 million to retain them. Last year 
NBC lost £4 million and now has 
a government loan of up to £Cl million 
for this year^ Last September told 
its subsidiari^ ffiat they mUat make 
most of their sendees pay or drop them. 

This, ultraatum vvAS a shock to both 
the \ companies aiid ' the loc^'" 
eouncila^' J^^ no .news that count^ 
buses dfrn’tpay-^they havw*t done/Or 
^ But, in ,the past, ooss^ 

sobsidh^ittiph **—whi^ proftsible 

, urib^n Sertdets supporting unprofitable 
rural 6neb-^as ensured the lAises kept 
going and the traffic commissioners, 


^5 


who license the routes, saw^ thaf jt^ 
operators took the bad routes WiA' Km 
g^. WhiM is new is tho ^ 

urban seiVlces, where increased wAge 
packets, decreased traffic and; die; 
regulations on drivers' working hours 
have left them barely able to support 
themselves, never mind their coun^ 
cousins. Midland Red, Ihrjuiny bigmt 
independent bus company^ decided mis 
week to trim its services'and staff, after 
losing £700,000 last and some 
650 of its 7,000 employees are to lose 
their jobs. When the 1968 Transport 
Act was passed it was assumed that 
cross-subsidisation would continue to 
work. But a clause was include^ 
empowering a local authority to fi^anf 
subsidy and get 50 per cent of it 
from the government if takings c ^ 
route covered not less than hal'^® 
costs. At that time the clausr 
intended to cover a few necess;y 
unprofitable routes in remote-®^*'^ 
areas ; now it applies to nearly^^i 
areas. Another large compaVi 
villc Motor Services, lost , 

year on its 193 routes 
Cheshire ; it is now receW®“““‘®* 
from the ten county couC*V^ serves. 

So far only one cou.V Pembroke¬ 
shire, has refused out'P', * 

subsidy and, in Janu .7 
Welsh bus compafl' ^‘thdrew Us 
seivices. Many of tie-* «Pl»«d 
in a smaller way byP*''^^ contracton 
and this offers ar>^"|PJe 
authorities, whicl have not ma e 
up their minds, do well to study. 

Many schedufef services, previously 

run by the companies, could 

be dropped. »» »‘e**- 
smaller vehi.!** could provide a much 
more limit:/ but adequate service, 
shaped acto^inR ‘o intimate know- 
ledge of needs. The rural council 
at Battle>' Sussex has cut out the need 
for suW^ fii^ding out what the 
needs the local communities really 
are educing the numbers of buses 
andJirivers, and recognising that there 
can be more uses for a school bus than 
taking children to school. 

These are the areas where individual 
^crprisc can take over, and where 
t^crc is room for improvisation. The 
post office might well find that, as in 
some other countries, it would ^ be 
possible to combine its own operations 
with the carrying of passengers. As‘the 
Maud report showed, a good many 
country people, particularly those in 
the more isolated places, do need some 
sort of bus service. But providing a 
service by means of public ' subsidy 
ought to be the last resort so far As, 
local authorities are concerned. 
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Social services _ 

Will it be all right 
on the pight ? 

April Fool’s Day this year in England 
and Wales marks one of local govern¬ 
ment’s periodic upheavals, for it is the 
deadline for the establishment of social 
service departments. Most of these 
upheavals in the past 50 years have 
b^n associated with the break-up of 
the poor law and its replacement by 
different services—ihealth, welfare, child 
care—which are available to everyone. 
Hut through this break-up the poor and 
“edy lost the ix)or law’s one great 
^efit: for them it was a single, simple 
which provided them with 
-shelter, food and medical care, 
the wheel is turning full circle, 
circle, again. Each new service 
Induced its band of special 
in ,.^*'‘with the result that a family 

" Officer, a health visitor and a 
. '®^*r from the welfare depart- 
u ^ ^ mention someone from the 
trt school attendance officer 

Convemely, a house- 
hold may b^oerfooked bv everv social 

officer could see if 
Riif nrt.A,*”^r aittention as well, 
f-h ’ ^ /financial needs are 

security ofikes. 

wiU^t'brinnM'«3“ 

toons Of the Seebo)^ they 

thp eh iri*" ^‘” J^'‘'«nalgain of 
he childrens and welfarei„vi^, but 

wll also take wer ^ the 
funofaons and staff of the 1 Ji health 
servwes, and eventually u these 
spedalists will merge .to becon. st>cial 
wooers capable of tacklinv anv 
prcbleni. In contrast, howevit to 
Gotland’s new system, which ha^ei] 
over a year, Emigh 
children will continue to be dealt «th 
according to whether they U 
deprived or depraved. Young offendeV 
not sent into local authority care wilK 
for the time being, usually be super-' 
by probation officers, a Home 
Office service, not children’s officers. 

_ Apart from child offenders, a match- 
ing reoimnisation has taken place in 
Whitehall with all relevant services 
now the responsibility of the Depart¬ 
ment of Health and Social Security. 
The DHSS(lies had to approve appoint¬ 
ments to |i|^^ew directorships of social 


services in every county and county 
borough. Although this has gone more 
smoothly than was once feared, most 
appointments are so recent that the 
new departments cannot function pro¬ 
perly yet. And while the prospect of 
local government reform, which will 
wipe out many existing authorities as 
providers of social services, has not 
proved too much of a drawback, there 
are still 20 authorities out of 174 in 
England and Wales which will face 
D-day with no directors at all. These 
include Lancashire—offering £9,198- 
£9,840 for the jolb—and Liverpool. 
Both have readvertised. 

Scotland has been raided for senior 
officers with experience of running the 
new system ; in spite of DHSS 
attempts 'to prevent it, eight new direc¬ 
tors in England come from north of 
the border. So far only one medical 
officer of health has turned into a 
director of social services, in spite of 
early professional fears by social 
workers that MoHs would try to take 
over -the new system. As they cannot 
do so and remain MoHs too, few were 
attracted. There is obviously a shortage 
of the right people, and about one in 
six of those appearing on short-lists 
has been vetoed by the DHSS. 

Obviously the great bulk of new 
directors come from existing welfare 
and children’s departments and it is 
expected they will quickly forget their 
background as the old divisions melt 
away. Their hardest initial job is fitting 
old staff into new slots, especially people 
who have spent years in a rather 
narrow specialisation and are untrained 
for anything else. But as social workers 
are intended to operate as teams cover¬ 
ing areas of 50,000-100,000 people, 
there will be plenty of scope for job¬ 
swapping and gaining new experience. 

It is proving a little more difficult to 


locate the new teams alongside th^ir 
areas rather than at headquarters. Very 
many authorities are mnning up 
against a shortage of suitable premises 
—and there are some doubts, too, about 
the best places to put them. In Coven¬ 
try, for example, which was the first 
English authority to appoint its social 
service director, back in September, it is 
still not clear whether complete decen¬ 
tralisation really serves the best interests 
of clients dependent on a radial trans¬ 
port system. So two teams are going 
out into ithe town ; one has already 
been set up in a laige, seedy council 
estate, which is to be the site of the 
department’s first essay* in commiunity 
development. 

Oovcntry has managed to go two 
better than the legislation, and to incor¬ 
porate into its social services team both 
the educational welfare workers and 
the hospital sooial worker. An import¬ 
ant test of the new deportments will 
be how well 'they manage to tie in 
with these and other relevant services. 
After health, education is perhaps the 
most important tie-up, and other 
authorities may follow Coventry’s 
example. It seems wrong that one 
feature of ifiamily trouble, such as 
truancy, diooild continue -to be dealt 
with in isolation. But the mere existence 
of the new social work departments 
Should bring the concept of community 
schools a stage nearer reality. 

There is a dilemma about how far 
to publicise the new ** one door ” 
socijil service. Clearly, the obvious 
clients must be informed. On the other 
hand, no department could poss^ly 
cope with an immediate rush of new 
demands (though in the long run that 
is just what they are there for). They 
are anyway supposed to be in »the 
middle of expanding certain services— 
for the disabled, for instance—in 
response to recent -legislation. 



Ttm old 0nd tho young: tick undor a single service 


the economist march 1971 
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Group Results 

1970 

1969 


£m 

£m 

Profit before Taxation 

45-41 

36*41 

Profit after Taxation 

26-2 

19*1 

Dividends absorb 

10-4 (16%) 

9*7 (15*) 

Shareholders' Funds 

267-8 

192*9 
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Your son, with 

his enquiring mind 
might ask you: 
if this is a turbine 


why doesn’t it 
make more 


noise i 





D 8 OOO Munchen/W. Germany 


Of course he'd 
expect a turbine to 
be noisy - it's just that 
we’ve eliminated the noise 
from our gas turbine. (You can hear a 
slight hissing. If you listen very 
carefully). What we’ve also done is to pack it with power 
and subject it to endless efficiency tests and examinations 
on our test track on the German autobahnen. 

Why do we rr>ake such efforts to run heavy lorries with gas 
turbines? 

Because we believe one day the gas turbine will become 
the usual drive mechahism for the giants of the road. 

And being one of the leaders of German heavy truck 
manufacturers - we naturally try to come out first. 

That’s one aspect of what we do. 

Besides lorries M.A.N. also make buses, rail vehicles, Diesel 
. engines, heavy gas turbines, bridges, elevated highways, 
steam power plants, nuclear power stations, Diesel engigp 
operated power plants, cranes, escalators, refuse incin¬ 
erators. buildings, hangar^and sheds, steel constructions for 
hydraulic engineering. 

mining ^ 

installations and 

many other products. Cl#VttlOp8| pWnSi bulldS 
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They hope the profit will 
show later 

(k 

FROM OUR SAIGOM CORRESPONDENT 


From the beginning of the Laos trails 
operation, the South Vietnamese have 
had a hard time explaining it. Unlike 
last year’s Cambodian invasion, which 
physically drove the communists from 
their border sanctuaries, the push 
across the trails was never meant to 
dislodge Hanoi’s troops permanently 
from the Laotian corridor. It was 
intended only to disrupt Hanoi’s supply 
routes when the traffic was at its dry- 
season f)eak. The American com¬ 
mander, General Abrams, has said that 
the operation is likely to have damaged 
North Vietnam’s supply system suf¬ 
ficiently to prevent large-scale com- 
muniist attacks during the next six 
months. Others say that General 
Abrams is being too conservative, and 
that North Vietnam will be unable to 
fight big battles for the rest of 1971 
or longer. 

The trouble is that these gains will 
only become apparent in the future. 
General Giap has grasped this propa¬ 
ganda point and has done his best to 
make the South Vietnamese with¬ 
drawal—^which was always part of the 
plan—^look like a disorderly retieat. In 
the face of American air power, his 


troops were unable to prevent the 
South Vietnamese from advancing to 
the junction town of Tchepone. But 
he has managed to spieed their 
evacuation by putting pressure on the 
fire bases in the hills overlooking the 
town. He has also applied increasing 
pressure on Saigon’s rear bases in South 
Vietnam—^perhaps partly in the hope 
that constant shelling of Khe Sanh 
would evoke memories of the long siege 
there three years ago. 

After sustaining heavy losses on their 
northern flank, the South Vietnamese 
commanders were reluctant to risk th^ 
greater casualties involved in a stanej^ 
up fight, especially as the operatiqn 
was being wouna up. The Soi^ 
Vietnamese sent their most capable 
soldiers to Laos and most obseners 
agree that they fought well. But ^ter 
years of war and with no end in sfeht, 
the South Vietnamese inevitably ^end 
to husband their Gtren^. 

Neither the South Vietnamese jarmy 
nor the civilians were psychologically 
prepared for heavy casualti^' The 
official statistics claiim that theil forces 
have killed ten or more commujiists for 
every one of their own solders lost 


and, e^n allowing for exagnradbh; 
there is/ no serious doubt that Uie com¬ 
munist suffered bigger losses. But 
heavy/ communist casualties have lost 
the pdwer to reassure the South Viet-' 
namese—until and unless they prove 
visibly too much for Hanoi. 

It is doubtful whether the Laos 
operation can be put forward as an 
example of successful Vdetnamisatio]^ 
Urfess the Americans decide to con¬ 
tinue all-out helicopter support, another 
such assault on the Laos trails is 
u/ilikely. The South Vietnamese army, 
vfill eventually have about Boo heK^ 
eopters of its own—about as many aa 
the Americans devoted to the Laos 
operation alone—but these will not. 
include the Cobra attack craft which 
played a big part in Laos. Nor do the 
South Vietnamese know how much 
longer they can rely on B- 52 S as tacti^r, 
cal support. In Laos these bombeirit^ 
flew as many as 12 strikes a day, and 
Saigon’s generals are convinced that, 
only B- 52 S can dislodge tommunisU 
from strong mountain poairions. 

The La^ operation will begin to 
pay off politicsdly if it becomes clear 
that the North Viietnamese are ham* 
strung for lack of supplies. But even 
then the problem remains whether 
South Vietnam, depending on its own 
resources, will be aUe to prevent 
supplies from moving south again in 
the next dry season. If it can, the war 
will look-very different^ Until ;then> the 
success jot the present drive will 
measured by the time it has bought 
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Italy 

thb Borghese 
affair _ 

FROM OUR ROME CORRBBPOMOCNT 

Ftom the information forthcoming 
a^ut the fascist conspiracy headed by 
Prince Valerio Boi^hcsc, the affair is 
beginning to look like a farce. Only 
the knowledge of what happened in 
Greece) and the recollection that 50 
year^ ago the original f^iscist adventure 
appear^, almost equally imprQbable 
and grotesque, make it possible to take 
this episode as seriously sis it deserves. 

So tar five people kave )>een arrested 
but theblack prince” fiimself is still 
at Urge. Three of those Wested are 
retired majors, one an ek-paraohute 
lieutenant and one a receiitly retired 
air force colonel. The charge against 
them and Prince Borghese is of. 
associating with persons unknown to 

promote, create and organise an 
armed insurrection against the state.” 

A statement issued by the Procura 
della Repubblica admits that no wea¬ 
pons of war have been found on the 
premises of the Fronte Nazionale, the 
pseudo-military movement headed by 
Prince Borghese. The statement also 
specifies that police investigation into 
the activities of the front began on 
February 15th and that the matter was 
transferred to the magistracy on March 
18th, the day after information about 
the alleged plot appeared in the press. 

The plot itself should have taken 
effect on the night of December ytk, 
when a big meeting of the front took 
place in Rome. Nothing happened on 
that occasion, and it is now assumed 
that the organisers decided, for reasons 
best known to themselves, that the 
hour had not yet struck. In their recent 
search of the papers in Prince 
Borghese’s office the police found drafts 
of proclamations to the people to be 
delivered on or after a coup d’etat. 

The prince himself appears to have 
been present when the police searched 
his office and he was able a day or two 
later to have his passport stamped, 
from which fact the communist press 
implies that he is being protected by 
someone in the police. It is presumed 
that he is still in the country since a 
letter from him was deKvered by hand 
to his lawyer on Monday. The prince 
claims that the story of ^e conspiracy 
is a frame-up and that his proclama¬ 
tions were just a literary exercise. 

The Fronte Nazionale is only one of 
about a score xi similar grou^, some 
of which givr><^lnilitary training under 



BorghM aaya it was figtion \ 


« ■ ... «. 

cover of athletic clubs, s(k)rts camps 
and SO' forth. Relations between these 
movements and the neo-fascist party, 
the MSI, in parliament are fluid and 
sometimes strained. What the public 
and parliament want to know is who 
backs these movements and what 
connections they have, if any, Wifth the 
army or with outsiders. No one 
seriously expects these questions to be 
answered by the minister of the interior 
when he informs parliament about his 
investigations into the Borghese affair. 
But the episode has come as confirma¬ 
tion of the existence in Italy of a 
considerable fascist fringe with over¬ 
tones of militarism and violence. 



Going to pot ? 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The frayed nerves of the ombudsman 
for the west German army, Herr 
Fritz Schultz, stick out from time to 
ume in his newly published report for 
1970. His job is clearly no sinecure. 
Ke must not only deal with the com¬ 
plaints of 470,000 soldiers and their 
mams and dads, but also keep parlia¬ 
ment’s eye on the armed forces, lest 
they once again get out of hand to 
the'peril of democracy. As a civilian 
app#inted by the Bundestag, he is 
regatded by many regular officers and 
NCQs as a monstrous nosey parker. 

Herr Schultz is obviously much dis¬ 
turbed by his own analysis of the 7,143 
matters that he investigated in J970. 
His general conclusion is that discipline 
and morale in the Bundeswehr are 
weak. For one thing the number of 
conscientious objectors, he notes. 


increased again last year from 14,006 
in 196^ ^fo Sbilnet, i5,Soo»:‘ 

Herr Schultz^ tells of portraits of Che 
Guevara, Lenin, and Mao adorning 
barrack-room lockers. At a show of 
soldiers’ art a poster was displayed 
advising the beholder to “join the 
may and learn to be a butcher.” Herr 
Schultz rem^iirks th^ jt is a disquiet- 
ihg phenotoenou.” honV so many young 
people seem to that the west 

German stale and:its sbeiety, “which 
can be rankM. with the freest in the 
world,” are of dubious value and not 
woith defending. Perhaps no one has 
told him how many have no hope 
of surviving resistance tO an invasion 
from the east. 

The defence minister, Herr Helmut 
Schmidt, has already reproached the 
ombudsman for exaggerating the 
Bundeswehr’s constimppon ^ of hashish. 
Herr Schulte tells o{ 30 cases of 
n^urse to hashish in the latter half 
0^,1970 in one division alone^ of two 
air safety men being dismiss^ from 
the service because their addiction was 
endangering security, and of a hash- 
happy sailor falling overboard and 
drowning. 

The ombudsman finds the “ citizen 
in uniform *’ is still very much in the 
dark concerning his duties and liberties, 
not to mention the reasons why he is 
serving in the armed forces at all. His 
argument has been reinforced by the 
belated and officially unintended pub¬ 
lication this week of a manifesto 
dispatched lart December to the 
inspector-general of the Bundeswehr, 
General Ulrich de Maiziere, by 30 
captains of the 7th Panzergrenadier 
division. These officers, most of them 
company commanders, protested that 
conditions in the army were often 
“ intolerable.” Politics were playing too 
big a part in military issues. There 
was a crippling shortage of officers and 
non-commissioned officers. Effective 
training was hardly possible. Discipline 
was poor. Worst of all, the relative 
stren^hs of the eastern and western 
alliances were being concealed from 
the troops for political reasons. 

The minister of defence, replying to 
questions in the Bundestag this week, 
claimed that the government was doing 
more than was generally appreciated 
towards developing the Bundeswehr. 
But he admitted that there was still 
much to be done in the field of army 
education. To allay uneasiness in the 
troops, Herr Schmidt will go to talk 
things over with altogether 600 com¬ 
pany commanders who are to be 
assenibled in turn at Coblenz, Munich, 
and Hamburg in April and May. 
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Of course W9 won: Pompidous at the polls 


France _ 

Polarising _ 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 

Psephology, thank God, has not yet 
conquered France. Everyone is there¬ 
fore free to interpret the municipal 
elections, completed last Sunday, as he 
chooses. And is duly doing so. The 
ruling party had claimed before the 
elections that it attached little political 
significance to them. Afterwards, the 
minister of the interior, wearing the 
most party hat you could imagine, 
claimed that 52 per cent of ah‘France’s 
local council seats had gone to “ the 
majority ”—the gaullist UDR and its 
friends. 

It was a meaningless claim, since 40 
per cent of the victors bore no party 
label at all. But the majority could 
fairly be content with gaiining two 
important towns, Toulouse and Nar- 
bonne, from the socialists in the south¬ 
west, a region traditionally hostile to it. 
And it achieved an absolute majority 
in the largely decorative oity council 
of Paris (which has no elected mayor). 

Opposition parties preferred to 
notice that among France’s 192 towns 
of more than 30,000 people, which vote 
on a list system, they had gained five 
and the majority had lost as many, 
making the totals 119 and 63 respec¬ 
tively. The only certain gainers were 
the communists, who won control of 
six more of these towns, losing none. 
The UDR, as distinct from its various 
allies, picked up nine and lost six. The 
orthodox socialists took some blows and 
the centrists did none too well. 

Hence the generally accepted impres¬ 
sion that the election marked a further 
step toward the polarisation of French 
politiics. Nothing, of course, could suit 
the two poles concerned, the com- 
mundsts and the UDR, better. The 


former see themselves as head of a 
united left—and on the whole left- 
wing UQity worked pretty well in these 
elections. The UDR knows that a 
communist dominated opposition 
would guarantee its own hold on 
power for the foreseeable future. 

There was one dog that very notably 
did not bark. Last summer a M. Servan- 
Schreiber assured us that his theme of 
regional power, which had just smashed 
the ruling party at Nancy, could sweep 
France at the elections now completed. 
He was wrong. 

Finland 

The weak red link 

Once upon a time, communist parties 
were all “ monolithic.” Yes, Virginia, 
those disciplined red phalanxes looked 
frighteningly solid alongside the squab¬ 
bling, schism-ridden democratic parties 
in many a parliament. Nobody expected 
to see the day when a European 
communist party’s acute internal 
dissensions would embarrass both 
Moscow and the leaders of a coalition 
who found that the red link in their 
chain was the weak one. 

But much has changed. Communist 
parties have suffered desertions on both 
flanks, and some have even openly 
split. Their troubles have usually been 
a pleasing spectacle for other politi¬ 
cians. They have ceased to be fearfully 
regarded as sinister supermen who, 
given the smallest toehold in a 
democratic parliament, would inexor¬ 
ably advance to a commanding position. 

By 1966 Finland’s communists 
(officially. People’s Democrats) had 
come to look so unalarming that they 
were acceptable as meml^rs of the 
coalition formed after tl^at year’s 
elections. For four years they went 


P 

along with the centre-left coelition^s 
policies, although many of their iiip- 
porten mutter^ angrily against the 
d^tionary measures that hdped 
Finland to get the full benefit of its 
1967 devaluarion. Last year they 
teamed up again with the new 
party coalition headed by Mr Ahti 
Karjalainen of the Centre party, which 
was basically the same combination as 
had been led by his Social Democratic 
predecessor, Mr Maino Koivisto. B^t 
by then their split was showing. Only 
at the last moment, after some heavy 
breathing from Moscow, had the 
communists been able to ii^t the 1970 
elections as a imited party. 

Their chairman, Mr Aame Saarinen, 
had long held them to a line of 
relative restraint despite the vocal 
opposition of the militant ** stalinist 
group led by Mr Taisto Sinisalo. But 
the Sinisalo group has gain^ new 
strength. It has been able to bring the 
metalworkers’ and building trade unions 
out on strike in defiance of the wage 
stabilisation formula propounded by 
President Kekkonen in Dumber. Last 
week Mr Saarinen could no longer 
hold his line. In pariiament on Mardh 
17th the communists voted against the 
government’s move to relax certain 
price controls. Mr Karjalainen, who 
had made it clear that he would not 
stand for such behaviour by membery 
of his coalition, promptly resigned* 

The general expectation was that 
the four other cc^ition parties—the 
Social Democratic, Centre, Swedish 
and Liberal parties—would form a new 
government Without the 36 com¬ 
munists, they would still control 106 
of the single chamber’s 200 seats, and 
there would be little risk of the 
communist and conservative oppositions 
uniting against them. But the solution 
of the governmental crisis ds not the 
only urgent problem that faces Finland. 
The present wave of strikes is the most 
serious since 1956, and the communists 
have made much headway against their 
Social Democratic rivals in the trade 
union movement, where they see their 
main hope of regaining ground after 
their disappointing experiences in the 
parliamentary game. 

Czechoslovakia _ 

Credibility on trial 

Dr Gustav Husak, Czechoslovakia’s 
party leader, may have been put on 
the spot by the latest twist in the case 
of the i€ young radicals convicted of 
subversion by a Prague court last 

__I. •k^ A. ^ 
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Status symbol 

"Hands off. she’s taken,” warns the ‘ 
wedding ring. And has done ever since a 
fifth-century Roman slipped the slim 
band on her finger. 

Its continuing use isn’t surprising, for it 
communicates graphically. And graphics 
have long been man’s surest medium, 
of communication. 

Recently, Rank Xerox has come to f 
symbolise a step forward in this mediuripj. 

Xerography reproduces graphip = 
jhfpirmatlon. direct from any origlhal, 
Ordinary paper. Its applications bl^^ 

computer print-buti even 
■;i^hbwyplirawings..' 

V BolritQrp ihn^^ aheact'\^hiGt| 

is why Efehk Xerox continues to explore 
the future of graphic communication. 
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Friday. The public prosecutor has now 
appealed to the Czech supreme court 
for stifFer prisop sentences for at least 
13 of them. The principal defendant, 
Mr Petr Uhl, got four years. The rest 
received sentences ranging from one 
to two and a half years. 

If the prosecution’s demand is 
granted and maximum sentences are 
imposed, Dr Husak’s credibility will 
be seriously impaired. With another 
political trial under way -this week— 
that of General Vaclav Prchlik whose 
criticisms of the Warsaw pact in the 
summer of 1968 greatly offended the 
Russians—who will believe Dr Husak’s 
oft-repeated promises that no political 
trials would take place in Czecho¬ 
slovakia ? 

Even if the supreme court rejects 
the prosecution’s appeal, which on 
balance looks more lakely, most of the 
awkward questions raised by this trial 
will remaiin unanswered. The most 
important is; why did this trial take 
place at all ? The Czechoslovak 
authorities must have known that the 
whole affair would prove awkward for 
them. That is probably why they 
dragged their feet for over a year, 
trying to decide whether to bring these 
young left-wing firebrands to trial. 

Their fears were fully justified. With 
so much of the prosecution case based 
on evidence provided by an agent 
provocateur, the case against the group 
was bound to look weak, especially the 
attempt to establish the affair as a 
genuine conspiracy. And it must have 
been embarassing to hear day after day 
in the courtroom one defendant after 
another profess undying loyalty to 
the cause of revolutionary socialism. 
The trial has cost the Husak govern¬ 
ment much prestige abroad. It certainly 
cannot have helped the proclaimed 
policy of stabilisation and healing the 
wounds at home. 

Could it be that the Russians, worried 
by the new upwurge of left-wing 
radicalism in Poland and other eastern 
European countries, brought pressure 
to b^ on the Czechoslovaks to hold 
the trial as an awful warning to the 
radicals not to go too far ? Whatever 
the truth of this, the fact that the trial 
was held at all is a victory for the 
Czechoslovak party hardliners who have 
been arguing for ^Ktical trials to rein¬ 
force tihe policy of “ normalisation.” 
The regime is now hinting that this 
trial is the last measure of "polidcal 
consolidation ” before the party con¬ 
gress on May 25tlh. The next few weeks 
will show what cr^ence can be given 
to this assuranc^L t;' 


Turk^ _ 

Backseat drivers 
move forward 

With ithe imminent forming of Professor 
Nihat Brim’s calbinet of academics and 
technocrats—plus a few professional 
politicians—the Turkish crisis would 
appear to have passed. But the political 
forces which have been Mnleashed dur¬ 
ing the past six weeks may well keep 
the country dn a staite of tension for a 
long time. 

A military coup was averted two 
weeks ago only by a whisker. According 
to reports filtering out of Ankara, only 
the twelfth-hour decision of General 
Tagmac, the chief of staff, in consulta¬ 
tion with President Sunay, prevented 
—or perhaps more accurately post¬ 
poned—a military takeover. The poli¬ 
ticians have been given one more 
chance, but this will almost certainly 
be the last. 

Professor Erim has an unenviable 
task. He hardly commands any great 
following from the masses; nor would 
he claim to. But he has a distinguished 
record of public service. He has 
resigned from the Republican People’s 
party in order to present himself as a 
” national ” leader. But this gesture 
has in itself created problems ; Mr 
Ecevit, the left-wing secretary-general 
of the RPP, has resigned on the ground 
that the denouement in Ankara is 
simply “ a more sophisticated version 
of what has happened in Athens ” 
There may be an element of truth in 
this criticism. Professor Erim, however, 
has the support of the bulk of the two 
main parties, the Justice party and the 
RPP, and should get his vote of con¬ 
fidence without too much difficulty. 



fir/m c/)a caretaker . 


But perhaps the most significant 
aspect of the whole affair has been the 
lifting of the veil over the inner work¬ 
ings of the Turkish army. It is not 
the monolithic institution that it 
apjkars on the surface ; and within its 
lower echelons are officers imbued with 
not merely Kemalist but quasi-marxist 
ideas. In a country at Turkey’s stage 
of development this is hardly sur¬ 
prising. From the west’s standpoint, 
however, it is a matter for congratula¬ 
tion that the top commanders—and in 
particular General Tagmac and Presi¬ 
dent Sunay—have behaved with such 
restraint. Better that they should be 
back-seat drivers than (hat Nato should 
have another totalitarian, right-wing 
junta. 

Iran _ 

Banned students 

Organised political opposition is a 
sport denied the Persians, except when 
they are students studying outside their 
own country. About 5,000 of these 
students, or nearly a quarter of the 
overseas student body, belong to the 
Confederation of Iranian Students ; 
their strength is mainly in west Ger¬ 
many, America and Italy. Their 
activities are often ill-judged, some¬ 
times useful—as when they draw 
public attention to the treatment of 
dissidents at home. Now the regime, 
which has always found the confedera¬ 
tion an irritant, has decided to ban it. 
From March 21st any member of the 
confederation faces the threat of 
between three and ten years imprison¬ 
ment when he returns to his own 
country. 

This heavy-handed threat is 
obviously intended to scare members 
away from the confederation. It did 
not prevent a thousand or so students 
attending a congress in Frankfurt 
earlier this month, but parental pres¬ 
sure, plus the cutting off of money, 
may do the trick with large numbers. 
A test case may be coming up soon. 
A member of the confederation’s secre¬ 
tariat, Mr Hossein Rezai, went back 
to Iran last October as interpreter for 
an Amnesty International representa¬ 
tive, Dr Heldmann, who was looking 
into the conditions of political 
prisoners. After ten days. Dr Held- 
inann was expelled and Mr Rezai dis¬ 
appeared into«prison. His trial is 
expected shortly. This is the side to 
the Iranian regime which the students 
talked about and sometimes exposed. 
It will not grow any brighter by trying 
to shut the students up. 
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It's Sinai thal 
mattscs 

ii I ■— i ■■■■.! iiai — 

FROM OUR SPKIAL CdHRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 
In Egypt’s view the Jarring negotia¬ 
tions are now totally deadlocked and 
there is absolutely nothing more Egypt 
can do. Its conciliatory moves were 
made in the light of American assur¬ 
ances that there would be a favourable 
Israeli response. In fact Israel’s response 
has revealed its determination to annex 
part of Sinai. America has asked 
Egypt for time and Egypt has agreed. 
But the wait cannot for long. 

There is deep scepticism in Egyptian 
government circles that America is 
willing or even able to exert pressure 
on Israel to accept guarantees rather 
than territory. The Egyptian hope is 
that west European countries should 
now try their hand at persuading both 
the Nixon Administration and the 
Israeli government. The visit of Mr 
Riad, Egypt’s foreign minister, to Rome 
and Paris this weekend is directed 
towards this end. He will make it 
plain that President Sadat’s offer to 
reopen the Suez canal in return for 
Israel’s partial withdrawal, and its 
commitment to total withdrawal from 
Sinai once a peace agreement is com- 
pletfKl, still stands. 

The apparent failure of the Egyptian 
government’s conciliatory policy has 
gv^, rise to intense internal debate. 

highlighted in two recent 
arttcles by Hu^nein Heikal, editor 

of Ahfdm. He argued that it waji 
npn^i^ to regard the United States 
as the ipain enemy and that it should 
be the^^^b mm to win over American 
opinion the realisation that 

Amelia’s best interests were served by 
Arab ifriend^p. He went on to point 
put , that any Egyptian conventional 
att^ across the canal to regain Sinai 
woilild be national suicide. Egypt would 
light alone and suffer untold loss. 

Mr Heikal’s motive in publishing this 
realistic appraisal at this time is subject 
to argument. He himself is now under 
attack for defeatism by almost the 
entire Cairo press. Yet he probably 
exprem the majority middle-clasa view 
and also the view of most of the 
younger officers. His attackers represent 
the hard core of the Ns^ser establish¬ 
ment, which includes some older 
officers, ^ left-wing intellectuals and 
acdvssts in the ,^^b Socialist Union/ 
Eg^l’s single 4>dUH^ ^ 

Tne debaliefsWKfr^ acade- 



Nationa! suicida ? 


mic. President Sadat is under growing 

{ )ressuTe to demonstrate that, if peace- 
ul means do not work, Egypt is pre¬ 
pared to try to liberate its occupied 
land by military means. This course is 
urged even by men who realise that 
the consequences might well be another 
military defeat; they argue that so long 
as the United States is confident that 
Egypt does not intend to fight, the 
present stalemate will be allowed to 
continue. Military action by Egypt, 
however inconclusive, might force the 
Security Council to face up to its 
responsibility to see that its resolution 
of November, 1967, is put into effect. 

Reports are now reaching Cairo of 
new proposals that the Israelis may 
soon be submitting to Mr Rogers or 
Dr Jarring. These are believed to 
contain a formula which might allow 
the Israelis to stay at Sharm el Sheikh 
while acknowledging Egypt’s sove¬ 
reignty. If such a proposal is made, it 
will be rejected by Cairo. Egypt might 
agree to lease Sharm el Sheikh to the 
United Nations, thus providing a 
further guarantee that a UN force 
could not be removed as it was in 1967, 
but the Egyptians cannot as yet sw^low 
the prosp^t of Israeli troops being 
granted rights on Egyptian soil. 

There is a deepening desire among 
Egyptians to see their government move 
towards an Egypt fint ” policy. This 
attitude has imn hardened by <the 
shock heanng Mrs Meir’s Etnnounce- 
m^hts about Israel’s, intention lo keep 
Although Eresidcut Sadat 
in an interview on French 
televisibn on Tuesday that Egypt would 


not sign a separate peace agreement,^ 
and that final peace depended on 
Israel’s withdrawal from all occupied 
territories and on solving the Palestine 
refugee problei^ it is Sinai that con¬ 
cerns the Egyptian people. It would be 
an exagp;eration to sp^ of Egyptian 
isolationism. But, with Nasser gone, 
Egypt’s disenchantment with other 
Amb regimes is less restrained and its 
own problems press hard. Its desire for 
peace so that its limited resources can 
be turned to the needs of its fast 
expanding population is very real. But 
to. achieve this peace at the price of 
their land and pride is still, for most 
Egyptians, unthinkable.^ 

Zambia _ 

Lifelines cut _ 

FROM OUR LUSAKA CORRESPONDENT 

President Kaunda’s tangle with the 
Portuguese over the fate of five 
Portuguese prisoners captured in 
Mozambique by African guerrilla! 
poses the most serious threat to 
Zambia’s economy since the Rhodesian 
declaration of independence in 1965. 
Unless the dispute is quickly settled 
Zambia could face an acute shortage 
of food. Normal supplies are being held 
up in the docks at Beira and Nacala 
in Mozambique and Lobito in Angola, 
thus strangling landlocked Zambia's 
lifelines to sea. 

President Kaunda has so far taken 
an uncompromising attitude towards 
the Portuguese Uockade of goods 
bound for Zambia. The Portuguese foir 
their part insist there is no blockade of 
Zambian goods, though they admit 
“ traffic congestion ” could be causing 
delays. As an alternative to using the 
ports in the two Portuguese territories 
which flank Zambia on either side, 
the Zambian government has con¬ 
sidered two possibilities. One is to 
airlift—^perhaps from Canada—the 
maize needed to avert widespread 
hunger ; the other is to use the 1,200- 
mile road from Dar es Salaam in 
Tanzania which already takes a small 
proportion of Zambian imports. But 
both are discounted as impractical for 
large-scale imports. (Copper exports 
do not so far appear to be affected.) 

At the root of the trouble is Coremb, 
a guerrilla organisation operating in 
Mozambique. Accounts Vary as to 
the fate of the five prisoners that 
Coremo captured. TIk Portuguese 
maintain that there were originally six 
men taken by the guerrillas while work¬ 
ing on an agricultural project near 



is one in a hundred. 


TheA\fe^i 


Wherever^^u reiUan Aviscarthethances 
are you’ll meet an Avis girl. ^ 

She’ll he tl|||ire vt'ith a new lj^n||n or any 
other car you ch^^e fronr'bur rahi^e t<j^t you 
on your way. 

She’ll ten you the nest places td^fb, the 
best places to sta;^^^ ., 

So it’s nic^^ know tlnit ^hen ybu rent 
an Avis car at theP^port, at ^ station or from 


your hotel, you’ll be in the company o^rls like 
these. 

Such helpfulness and courtesy is hard to 
come by. 

: That^s why the Avis girl is one ilia hun- 

d|^df 

Avisiiii^e rent <|ftrs 

j^^.©AVIS RENTACAR SYSTEM.WC.A WORLOWW SERVIoi (»tft 













David CartCT, jfnii^ni<.l»ni«<ii|j||lM Max d« Boyswm 
of Morgan Goaru^s Pails om^ oo ^jpnaAinw 




IfyiMircoiiqiaiiy’s 
^teraadonal banldliig 
§fi bc^md the commcmiilac^ 
^consider Morgan Guai^ty 


[>>Qsider, for example, the whole 
>roblem of expanding your com- 
)any's operation into another 
o^ilttry. ShoiiHyou buy an exist- 
ng company or start from scratch ? 

deci^ to acquire a pom- 
»ari^,^ow^o you analyse its 
urreiit value? What's the best 
vay to fin^lfbe this acquisition in 
elation w (a) the exchange 
ontrol regulations of the country 
s 'well as your own, (b) the 
ronom^and investment climate 
[lere, and (c) the location of your 
vailable capital? Will you 
evelop a foreign-exchange ex- 
osure problem ? Would a joint- 
enture partnership be more 
dvantageous ? 

These are just some of the 
laiiy complex questions on which 
qu must make a judgment. 

k gan Guaranty, with years of 
rience in international bank- 
ig, is uniquely qualified to.hdp 
Pu make these judgments. In 
ict, we’ve be^ in international 
uiking since the eighteen-sixties 



when J. Pierpont Morgan started 
in New York with close ties in 
London and Paris. 

Examples of our specialized 
services include providing financial 
advice on mergers or acquisitions, 
arranging loans in "exotic” cur¬ 
rencies, designing efficient inter¬ 
national money management 
systems, handling foreign ex¬ 
change. 

Whatever your banking needs, 
consider Morgan Guaranty. 
You’ll be in good company. Our 
experts in international banking 
already are helping 94 of the 
world’s 100 largest corporations 
solve their financial problems. 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Company, 23 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10015; in London: 33 
Lomb^ Street, E.C.3; 31 Berkeley Square, 
W. 1 • Other Banking Offices : Paris, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ffankfurt, DQsseldorf, Zurich, Milan, 
and Rome (Banca Morgan Vonwiller), Tokyo, 
Nassau • Representative Offices: Madrid, 
Beirut, Hong Kong, SSo Paulo, Caracas • 
Associated Financial Institutions in 31 
countries around the world • Member, Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation • Incorporated 
with limited liability in the U.S. A. 


Morgaa Guaranty-the corporate bank 
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Tol: 01-60e 4571 
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the 1^ s*^n 
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fbr extemiyd e^^eoltutikl and indunnal 
development bas^ on the hydroelectric 
scheme. They say six men were taken 
to the Zamhhtn border by the guerrilh^ 
but one was ahot en route when he fell 
ill on the march. The remainhig 
five, they claim, were then taken Into 
Zambia Do a guerrilla camp and weit 
subseq^n^ shot dead. 

But die Zambians maintain that the 
men never entered the country aikl 
an^y dismiss Portuguese charges that 
they are involved in the deaths of the 
prisoners. Ihe Zambian authorities say 
that Cotemo brought the men to^the 
border to hand them over to the 
Gross but they were refused permission 
to enter Zambia. President Kaunda told 
a gathering of journalists and diplomats 
in Lusaka this week that although his 
government allowed various guerrilla 
organisations to maintain offices in 
Zambia, he did not permit guerrillas 
to use Zambia as a base from which 
to launch military a'ttacks against 
neighbouring territories. But the 
Portuguese, and indeed the South 
Africans and Rhodesians, claim that 
guerrillas do use Zambia as a base, and 
have frequently threatened retaliation. 

President Kaunda is therefore faced 
with an acute dilemma in deciding 
how far he can go in supporting 
guerrilla organisations without putting 
the survival of his own country in 
jeopardy. This dilemma will be with 
him until work on the Chinese-financed 
railway from Zambia to Dar es Salaam 
is completed. Zambia’s lifelines will 
then no longer run through white-ruled 
territories. 

Nigeria 

Labour pains 

FROM A CORRESPOWDENT IN LAGOS 

In spite of a military decree banning 
strikes and industrial action, Nigeria 
has suffered a spate of labour troubles 
in the past few mpnths. Doctors, 
teachers, clerks, industrial workers and 
technicians—including those of Radio 
Nigeria and Nigeria Airways—^have all 
gone slow or struck outright. 

Thanks to the fragmentary organisa* 
tion of Nigeria’s trade unions, this 
upsurge of labour« unrest has not 
proved much of a threat to the 
equanimity of General Gowon’s military 
government, which has been relatively 
light-handed in dealing with the illegal 
slowdowns and strikes. It took the 
steam out of a tense situation by 
announcing an interim pay increase on 


^NTBRNATIOI^ aRFOWT 



Time's running out for Awoiowo 


Christmas eve for low-ranking 
sector employees ; much of the 
quent agitation has been pressure to 
force both government and priv^e 
employers to pay the award. 

It is difficult to begrudge the publu 
employees their rises: the last wage 
review was in 1964 and galloping urban 
consumer prices will soon eliminate 
the relief provided by the recent award. 
Another cycle of agitation and award 
is therefore to he expected in the 
summer, but Nigerian planners, whose 
current concern is their ambitious four- 
year plan, are known to be fighting 
any major wage concessions. More than 
«^o per cent of the recurrent federal 
budget is given over to wages and 
salaries and the percentage is even 
higher for the budgets of the 12 states 
of the federation. 

Who is behind the labour unrest ? 
Since overt political activity is banned, 
the automatic assumption is that some¬ 
one must be stirring up the unions for 
his own purposes. The government is 
said to be holding the president and 
general secretary of the left-wing 
Nigerian Trade Union Congress, but 
apparently less for their strictly voca¬ 
tional activities than for their noisy and 
gratuitous advice to General Gowon 
on how to handle the universities, 
eliminate corruption and make way for 
the “ workers ” in 1976, when the army 
says it will step down. 

Another much-discussed candidate a.s 
the man behind the troubles is Chief 
Obafeml Awoiowo who is l>oth finance 
minister and the grstnd old man of 
Nigerian socialism ; he has just 
returned from two months* leave. At 
62, he cannot really afford to wait until 
1976 to fulfil his life-long obsession of 
becoming Nigeria’s prime minister. But 
although he keeps his contacts with 
labour leaders, he has not lieen caught 
dabbling in the current unrest. 






U^from poverty 

Everyone known' tli&tl thtfia if^pdOr; 
But how poor ? 80 p66r»^ys a 
study supported by-the Ford Poundwh \ 
don/ -that 40' per ccht Of the nhcDrit 
population and 30 per ‘ cent Of' Uie 
urban^ population-^soihe inllliOn 
peopIe---dsinnot afford a miniOtaliy 
adequate diet. And how can this 
JiDveity be eiiminatefd ? Not by fuS* 
fitting even the moat' optimistic pro¬ 
jections of India’s five-year plans. 

Economic growth, the study insists, 
is simply not enough* The fruits Of 
growth in the past have gone dispro¬ 
portionately to the rich. The poorest 
have actually suffered a decline in 
living standards over the past ten years 
while the merely poor have stayed 
where they were. And unless govern¬ 
ment policy changes radically, they 
will continue to stay there. If the 
present pattern of five-year planning 
goes on, it will be the turn of the 
century, the study predicts, before all 
Indians except the poorest 10 per 
''ent attain an acceptable minimum 
^^rel of consumption. 

<rs Gandhi considers herself a 
^^Nl. And when her government 
preser^^ its programme for conquer¬ 
ing pov^ty tQ the opening session 6f 
the newly .j^ted parliament on Tues¬ 
day she iivicated that she is ready 
to break withthe past to the exteht of 
reshaping the tjrrent fourth five-year 
plan. But on ih evidence presented 
by the study, ai her anti-poverty 
measures—the impementation of 
existing land reform the impo¬ 
sition of a ceiling on urbin property, a 
crash employment drive air^ the aboli¬ 
tion of privy purses—will iHt reduce 
poverty in any significant way. 

rhe study argues that two popular 
panaceas—land reform and cottage 
industry—have proved impractical a.s 
solutions to the poverty problem. Land 
reform will not do the job simply 
because there is not enough land to 
support everybody at a national mini¬ 
mum standard. The study advocates 
enforcing the land ceilings which have 
been on the statute books of most 
states for ten years to almost no effect. 
But it warns against lowering them to 
the point where all the landless could, 
be provided for. The result wottld be. 
a vast increase in the number of^ 

*Povcrty in India, preparedi by the Indjiatt'- 
School df Political Economy, ^ PoonR* ^nd 

g ubhshed in Econofmc end Pol($Uel 
ombay, January 2nd and pth. ^ ^ 
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uneconomic non-viable holdings. 
Within the limit of present ceilings^ 
the Wudy accepts the desirabiUty of 
allowing profitable farms to grow, even 
if it meana abst^ing small holdings 
and increasing number of landless. 
The dispossessed would be found other 
work, preferably non-agricultural 



after whiclii it would coot*'*® 
nitely at whatever Iwcl^ 
to maintaii an accept/^ 
income fctf all., . ; 

The jrtrograixu;^ wj™ 
finanqrf by India’?n“- The ftady 
calculates that a ^ P®^ cent btlt irt 
the ^nsumer of th^ rich. 


Indian planners have been attempt- es?5 per cent ^ 
ing for years to promote traditional in the expend!^ ^® nextvi^etest 


village^ industry at the expense of rival 
modern industries because traditional 
industry employed more labour and less 
capital. But experience has shown 
that the productivity of workers in 
tradiitional industry is too low to earn 
them a minimum living so the indus¬ 
tries end up being heavily subsidised. 
This is hardly an economically rational 
method of combating poverty. 

There is only one way, the study 
cpncludes, of lifting the hundreds of 
millions of poor Indians up from 
poverty quickly and easily : by guaran¬ 
teeing employment at a minimum wage 
to all those who are willing to work. 
It excludes from this category the 
lowest 10 per cent of the rural jxjor 
who lare assumed to require public 
assistance and also the urban poor 
since urban poverty, as defined by 
study, is essentially an overflow 
rural poverty. The amount requi*^^ 
raise rural incomes above the ’^verty 
line would be £450 million ^ 

This money should be spent study 
proposes, on a massive rur* works pro¬ 
gramme of land develo'^®*^^ irriga¬ 
tion, afforestation 
construction. The pogranime 
gradually be expa^ 

of five .years froir^ initial investment 
of about £ I milion up to the full sum 


5 per cent wc^^ P^Y 
poses collect^ *®»® thiwf^ 

both direct indirect taxes. The 
study ackr^^^®^S®^ the rich will 
take som persuading to accept this 
burden.^"*'® alternative, if they dd 
{silready visible in Calcutta. 

C^fn _ 

patience, please 


would 

ifJed over a period 
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Issu 9 No. 101, April 1971 brings the 
annuei review of 
PREPARED FOODS. BREAD AND 
CONFECTIONERY IN BELGIUM. 
FRANCE AND THE NETHERLANDS 
This month's depth reports: 
DIETETIC FOODS IN GERMANY 
FROZEN FOODS IN ITALY 
TOBACCO PRODUCTS IN SPAIN 
Year's subscription £60 (USSISO). 
Single copies £9 {US$24) each. 
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633 Third Avenue New York NY 10017 
Tel. 212 667-6860 
THE ECONOMIST 

INTELLIGENCE UNIT (EUHOPE) S.A. 

1S> Avenue Ldirise 106O''EHleiele Tel. 38-29-30 


''he first nine months of each new 
Jeylonese government is strangely ill- 
starred. In March, 1965, Mr Senona- 
yake formed a seven-party coalition 
and called it somewhat grandly a 

national government.’* Yet a few 
days after the new year, he had to 
declare an emergency in order to hold 
back rising Sinhalese agitation against 
language concessions to the Tamils. 
That emergency l^ted over i,ooo 
days. Now, nine months after its 
spectacular election victory, the united 
front of Mrs Bandaranaike has pro¬ 
claimed an emergency ostensibly in 
order to crack down on a band of 
young insurgents who have been shout¬ 
ing bloody revolution and manufactur¬ 
ing bombs. 

Ceylon’s young rebels are o^anised 
into several bands, representing the 
full spectrum of prevadKng revolu¬ 
tionary ideologies. The best known and 
organised is the People’s Liberation 
Front, led by a graduate of Moscow’s 
Lumumba University. In the past, 
revolutionary activities were limited to 
campus marches and fire-eating 
speeches or throwing stones at 
“ imperialist ” embassies. But recently 
there have been several explosions 
and an attack on the American 
embassy in which a policeman was 
killed ; arms caches have been found 
and top government officials and 
public buildings have been threatened. 

The left-wing parties in the ruling 
coalition claiim that the liberation front 
is not left-wing at all but a nascent 
fascist movement nourished by vested 
interests who are dismayed the 
demoralisation of the opposition. Inevit¬ 
ably the CIA has also been assigned 
its traditionally sinister role. Altteugh 



Mrs B's rice is turning to ashes. 


the prime minister has also’ adcused 
“ reactionary forces ” of misleading the 
young, she has stopped short of brand¬ 
ing them as criminals. In a nationwide 
broadcast she appealed to these “ mis¬ 
guided young men ” for patience and 
understanding 'in the light of the 
economic crisis which she inherited. 

In fact, Ceylon’s accelerating 
economic difficulties may be the real 
reason behind the imposition of the 
emei^ency. The burden of servicing 
huge debts combined with adverse trade 
balances have led to an acute foreign 
exchange crisis. The consequences form 
the familiar pattern of unemployment, 
rising prices and consumer shortages. 
All this has been aggravated by a 
workers’ movement to seize control of 
factories which has resulted in a 40 
per cent drop in industrial production 
since the government came to power. 
The government’s policy of arbitrary 
nationalisation has also reduced both 
production and employment. 

The worst hit have been those , least 
prepared to wait stoically for the ’mil- 
lenium that many thought would auto¬ 
matically accompany the election of a 
socialist coalition. These are Ceylon’s 
educated jobless who are disgorged in 
hundreds of thousands each year by 
factories of free and compulsory 
education; The government has 
announced a crash woik programme to 
absorb 100,000 of the estimated half 
million unemployed and will create 
local development councils to take 
economic growth to the villages. But 
all this will take tiine^ Meanwhile the 
economic situation worsens each dayr 

The government has shown no inclin¬ 
ation to intervene in the mounting 
industrial chaos. This week it decided 
to deal with opposition protests by 
abolishing the senate where the 
opposition has a majority. But it does^ 
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TfLEPHO.NfeAMPLIFIErt 

80 imidii a part of 
moderh business 



The FONADEK TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER is saving time 
and reducing telephone bills every day for over half a 
million satisfied users. It eliminates the frustrations of 
holding on to the phon^waiting for people to be located 
and queries to be answered. You simply place the hand 
set on to the FONADEK TELEPHONE AMPLIFIER, 
speak and listen to the unit which enables you to have 
both hands free whilst actually using the telephone. 
Ideal for note taking, reference to papers> and conference 
by telephone. Transistorised with printed circuitry the 
unit is virtually indestructible. 

A range of colours to match different telephones. 

INCREASED KEY pfll flDPAD 

SECURITY WITH UULUnUMr 

The ColQrcap Key selection 
system of recording and control 
means that the right key can be 
located at a glance and a missing 
key can be treced quickly, and 
efflcientiy. 

Colorcap is used and recom¬ 
mended by police departments, 
featured in crime prevention 
exhibitions and has been proved 
over many years by both large 
and email organisatlona through¬ 
out the world 

The Colorcap Key Control system 
means complete security and 
extra efficiency. 




FONADEK INTERNATIONAL LTD. 
HARBORNE. BIRMINGHAM 17. England I 
Please send me full details of: 

□ Telephone Amplifier □ Colorcap ^ 


it Profit before ta^ £ 8 . 578 ; 000 /ah incfeW^ri^ 

.' 4 t Pecpt^ profits characterised atihoM alf ai^w 
in Yvhicn'Croup companies operate shd'^iin 
functional activities. ,., j 

^ Capital expenditure more thSh^-Oovered'^j^ 
depreciation and retailed 
net current assetpositlort.' ; , i' <; ' 

^ Final dividend increased, bividei^ fOj^^’l^eai’ 
equivalent to 13 . 36 % ( 186911 , 82 %); ,^;; .> ■ 

New haulage depote built and 

bays enlarged. Road haulage rema^agrb^ 

industry. , 

9 )c Inland warehouses and coldv storage comf 
panies thrived. Shift of traffic awey from riye^ 
side wharves continued. 

9 |c In Ireland, Autozero Limited, a public Cold 
storage company with a capacity of 2 ;|f rnilfiijil 
cubic feet, acquired. ^ 

t|c Exhibition undertakings produced, go^ rS* 
suits. Profits of steel reinforcement compani^ 
almost double those of previous year. 

:fc Much room for further acquisitions by tfrt 
Group. * 

fuU report and wcount8Mfl§bh from v .^'1 

the Secretary, Transport Development Group Ltd., V 
Bucklersbury House, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.CA 


Group income C'QOO 39,499 

Profit before tax £'000 4,922 

Net assets £'000 42,271 

Profit to income % 12-5 

Profit to assets % 13 -5 

Issued capital £'000 22>046 

Ord. dividend (adj.) % 10*33 


ST0lb(eE • HAULME • ENGINEERING • EXHISmONS 



1969 

1970 

65.336 

65,962 

6,884 

8,678 

48,622 

53,936 

12-4 

13*0 

16-6 

18*6 

25,386 

28,516 

11*82 

13*36 
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Anythbigyou can dal can db bettOK 

They’re both right. And they both have their place 
on a Oantas jet. That’s why Qantas introduced istevyards in the 
first pface. Because they do some things better than hostesses. 

Then again, hostesses have a few things oyer stewards. 

It all adds up to the best service you’ll find 
on an airline. That’s why we’re the world’s favourite. 


Australia’s round the world Airline. 
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seem about to take one hi^y 
ui^pular but ecsnomkally necessary 
move. This is to reduce the lice ration 
to its level under the previous govern- 
|g»nclai&nailce*s- ple<^ last 
spring ib ddi^e , ip Hhous^t 

tO 'lUiVd been "the key factor * in hier . 
landslide victoryr. A cutback now 
undoubtedly provoke a' strong reaettoh. 
This sounds like the 'fhal threi^t the 
emergency was designed ,to avirt. 

Atgenfipa 

A person of slig[ht 
political felevance 


PHOM oiM LATIN Ai^ERiCA coAflESPONDENt.' Klngn/Uik^ UMusse Qnmiaikeg mb 



by the three junior ministers who have 
bwn dropped^ and Mr Fraser^ the 
former defence minister, who dropped 
hin^lf. The other changes are merely 


To the majority bf^ increasingly cynical 
Argentines,. the removal of President 
kohe^ Lc^ingston on. Monday was 
ludicrous as it was expected. For 
some weeks the question has been not 
“ wihother, ? *’ but “ when ? ” Like so 
many Aigentine presidents, including 
his preckcessor General Ongania, 
GenenU Levingstbn made the mistake 
of beiiiwing that he really could 
exercise the wide powers invested in 
his office by the constitution His self-, 
delusion, which began/from the 
moment he took omi^ l^t June, 
reached the suicidal heim't pi believing 
that he could dismiss me anriy coiti^' 
mander, General Alejandro Lanusse, 
the man to whom he chiefly owed his 
appbintment. Within hours of this rash 
step he was curtly notified by emissaries; 
of the three armied forces dommandi^ 
that his time was up. 

Personalities have played their usu^' 
role in the latest charade. But there, 
are deeper implications. During hif 
nine months in office, General Levihg- 
ston got ideas which, if not ^above his^ 
station, found no echo in militai^ orr 
political circles. His banner eco](tomic 
natiom^Usm^nd vague *^political plan ” 
failed to^ attract support. Over wage 
readjustments he got his lines crossed 
with his own minister of economy Md 
labour. Dr Aldo Ferrer. Being against 
PenSn, he got no backing from the 
peronists. Unruly political strikes, in 
Gbrdoba, laced With uxban guerrilla 
warfare, once more sounded a presi¬ 
dent’s death-knell. General Levingston’s 
efforts, though doubtless sincere, were 
made in a vacuum. As a heartless 
observer put it, he was “ of only slight 
personal and political relevance.” 

For General Lanusse, Admiml Gnavi 
and tbe m Boggier Rey, 

the Ui'jcLOW motp: ;;^lt^lt than 
when erskked Jtnuch tougher 
nut. General Ongania, last June. It 


looks :as though this time there Will 
be np presidential nominee and vtbat 
the junta will nde through a. prime 
minister. Most of General Leving^ton’s 
cabinet, including Dr Ferrer, at 
least for the time being, confirmed in. 
office. VVeariness with tl|ie failure of 
militaxy tutelage and grpwing discon-; 
tent with the nring cost of living msJtb 
the need for a timetabk for a return 
to civilian rule v^a elections a niari^ 
of urgency. General Lanusse h^ 
already mentioned this and hinted that 
the president’s removal'was. to speed 
up th^ process, even though the army 
cannot ihtehd to give up control. 

The 'old Argentine, gulf between 
“ nationalists ’* and ** literals ” is . as 
unbridgeable as ever among both 
military , and civilians.' Despite^ its 
divisions, perpmsm is the strongest 
political force, apparently invigorate 
by 16 yesLn of repressimi. The gue¬ 
rilla Ijett ” is now a reality which cannAt 
be dieted as “wti-Argen^ 

tine.^. ‘A new civilian ‘ front is 
crystaUiring with a distinctly left-wing 
appearance. It has the supe>rt of tte 
small communist party and has its 
well-oil^nised apparat at its disposal. 
But inflation and the challenge of the 
unlions are at present an even more 
pressj^ problem fbr^ the junta—and 
one diat they may find insoluble. 

Australiq. 

Cabinet-making 

mOM QUA CANBEAAA COARESPONOENT 

Having prudently waited for a vote of 
confidence in parliament, Australia’s 
new prime minister, Mr William 
McMahon, on Sunday announced his 
ministry. Only four new men are 
involved. They will fill the gap left 


four .new^fam^ are 

si^noe, ^ J^de ,l^,<a 
. of 

ancebut he.ii 1ik#}l^to tak*'tiiS'5|iie 
, frpm mintsiRra highds^ .01^ 

three'tnen1u»;k^ 
i Mit hlalcolni Mdpqriii^i^n 
as fire<<ating aDri-canii|i;d)|(Hi^and^ 

Km . krown Seiiatw. 

i^e jrti^ment of Kir Lesfe'^ity 
to forpil^ affain s Mr 
Snodden to the 

sigrii&cant ' ^J^^MIblksi. Mr 

Buiy has fallen ui ifRhk which sugg^to 
that the rngw priufie iRiinster 
' ri^ very hi^y the man Vim ’ll 
replacing at^.hb ..former posC^My 
Bury, a forinef. .ci^l servmt, 

, reserves'bf .lldeht but. hil%. primiiny 
diimjjpdnt^'1^ adix^ri: by. his lack 
of imtjRtive and, bis ruudfbi^'to swim 
punches. It is' .dtoughtr'^ tt^ Mr 
Mcf\lahbn may to r^it‘:^soibie 
cbnriol of foreign pd^y. Mr. Sni^eh 
hat .the chance of hi# jlue<;wiui rri^^- 
sibility for.in^tiial i^tinns ra, 
as' economic {^cybotfy;i^Iiot't|)^ 
tipi^. and irat: remain'm until t||« 
government 'fade the. Rectors rim^ 
yeatr Here' too it k- thopght, M| 
McKCahon may wish to «xen!|se ibpr 4 
tbut^a chainnan’s voice. v< . ’'i,. 

The future of the govmnmdiRt is 
open c[uestion. The long^ Mr Fyawr 
stays out, the more he wiB .lw%like 
a centre of. dissident -power';;in ’.the 
Liberal party^ The longer Mr troriton 
stays in, the more likely he will be to 
quarrel with Mr McMahon. Tliese 
three men form an uneasy triangle in 
which none likes either of the others. 
But they may derive some, comfort 
from a recent by-election, and opinion 
poll. These suggest that^ sinCe Mr 
McMahon replaced Mr Gorton, the 
opposition Labor party’s support has 
stayed steady, whereas the government 
has- gained appreciably fibm the 
Democratic Labor party: which may 
have made too much of a bogy of 
Mr Gorton for its own good. Mr 
McMahon’s task now is to ^ve the 
impression of leading an efficient and 
united government. 




deliver energy 


Our sources of energy run the width of the world. 
Oil from Kuwait, Cabinda, Nigeria, Venezuela. But we 
don’t step there. 

Uranium from Saskatchewan. Natural gas from the 
Gulf of Mexico. We’re in the energy business as a whole. 

To help deliver this ener^, we have a fleet of 71 ships - 
and a revolutionary trans-shipment system, involving 
the six biggest ships in the world. (Another five under 
construction.) 


But our most important source of energy is people. 
Gulf people. Who live where you live. Who give energy of 
service, ^ergy and ingenuity in research. Energy and 
care in planning. 

If you have an energy problem, 
ask us. We deliver^ 

Gulf Oil Corporation, 

Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A., and 
throughout the world. 
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Republicans on the road 
to Peking 

Washington, DC 


Not for the first time, Senator George 
McGovern spoke up in the Senate this 
week in favour of a drastic revision of 
American policy towards China. Except 
for that unremitting bugbear, Vietnam, 
he said, “there is no more pressing 
foreign policy task facing this country ” 
and proceeded to offer a resolution 
instructing the Administration to sup¬ 
port the seating of Peking at the next 
General Assenibly of the United 
Nations. The United States, the resolu¬ 
tion adds, should also seek diplomatic 
relations with Peking as “ the sole 
legitimate government of China.” This 
resolution joins several others about 
China for vi^ich Congress may or may 
not find itiime in the next few months. 

Senator McGovern is more definite 
about China policy, as he is about most 
matters at this time when prudence 
dictates fuzziness, than are most of the 
leading Democrats who may be seeking 
the presidential nomination next year. 
Unlike some of the others, too, he has 
a steadfast and unquestionable personal 
record on the subject. He made the 
necessity of recognising the fact of the 
Chinese revolution one of his principal 
themes when he ran, successfully, for 
Congress from South Dakota in 1956. 
Later he joined the Kennedy Adminis¬ 
tration and President Kennedy agreed 
with him about China policy, theoreti¬ 
cally at least. But Mr Kennedy found 
that, in practical politics and dip¬ 
lomacy, there was nothing to be done. 

Democrats have often bought about 
a revision of China policy when they 
were not in executive office. President 
Johnson urged “ a new look ” at it, 
at least as far as trade was concerned, in 
1957, when he was leader of the 
Senate’s Democratic majority. But John 
Foster Dulles and the established course 
of foreign policy were against him and 
nothing came of that, either. When Mr 
Jdinson later became President he did 
not discourage talk about a less 
doctrinaire approach to relations with 


China—all the more since the idea that 
Peking was a puppet of Moscow had 
been pretty well exploded by then. But 
President Johnson soon became deeply 
involved in the war in Vietnam, which 
was seen at the time, in 1964 and 
the following years, as largely a matter 
of interference by the Peking govern¬ 
ment in the affairs of its southern 
neighbours. Thus, as long as thC 
Vietnam war held the highest priority 
in American external policy, nothing 
much could be done about American 
relations with communist China. 

It is realised in Washington now, 
more clearly than it was then, that the 
fact of American military activity so 
close to the southern borders of China 
is itself a source of uneasiness, suspicion 
and resentment of American intentions 
among the Chinese communist rulers. 
When the Chinese prime minister, Mr 
Chou En-lai, visited Hanoi in the 
middle of the Laos operation earlier 
this month, President Nixon’s Far 
Eastern speoiaiists showed a notable 
degree of understanding for Mr Chou’s 
preoccupations. His statement about 
China’s readiness to make “ the highest 
sacrifice ” for the communist cause in 
Indochina was treated in Washington 
not as threat or bluster but as a serious 
warning that China would feel deeply 
involved if the war came closer. The 
fact that the Administration had no 
intention of taking it any closer, but 
genuinely conceived the Laos operation 
as one limited in time and space, helped 
the foreign policy planners in Washing¬ 
ton to receive Mr Chou’.s statement, as 
they did, with calm. 

President Nixon, as a Republican, 
an ancient bounder of communists and 
an old champion of the now declining 
China lobby, is better placed than any 
Democratic poHtician to lead the way 
back to a non-dogmatic approach to 
China based on cold national interest. 
That he is inclined to attempt this he 
indicated in words in his foreign policy 



report to Congress in February, 
]Drincipally by repeatedly calling the 
Peking government what it calls itsdf^ 

“ the People’s Republic of China/* 
He has also undertaken a series of those 
tedious small' steps that are' recom¬ 
mended for western government* 
desirous of finding their way to a state 
of practical accommodation with 
doctrinally hostile regimes. 

If these steps do not seem tO‘amouitit^ 
to very much, it is probably because^' 
as the Assistant Secretary of State fot’; 
East Asian affairs, Mr Marshall Gre^nj 
told a congressional committee, “if * 
takes two to change a relationship/* 
Mr Green believes that Peking finds' it 
useful in a number of ways to cast thti ‘ 
United States in the “devil’s role’* 
and that, when Washin^on goes out of 
its way to act “undcvilish,” ithis pte^:; 
sents the Chinese oommurfists witH' 
some problems. He might have added 
that the United States was stfll waging* ‘ 
war not far from their southern bordet 
and this presents them with problem* bf 
another kind. 

The concrete steps concern trade and 
travel. American tourists, collectors^ 
museums and universities have beed 
allowed to buy Chinese goods for mdre‘ 
than a year. Subsidiaries abroad of' 
American companies are alldWed '$0 
trade with mainland China:'th ‘*hOn- 
strategic ” goods. Since last April, it 
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has been legal for American-made com¬ 
ponents for such goods to be exported 
to China, under licence. Since August, 
American oil companies have been able 
to bunker ships sailing to Chinese ports. 
The marking of American passports 
“ not valid for travel to mainland 
China” was discontinued this month. 

American trade with China remains, 
all the same, on a special basis, subject 
to more severe restrictions than are 
imposed on trade with most communist 
countries, including Russia. Pew people 
in the Administration claim to see any 
virtue in these extra restrictions any 
longer. Just when the plunge will be 
taken may depend more on the course 
of the war in Indochina than on any¬ 
thing else. 5 ut, if the Administration 
does resist the pressure from Senator 
McGovern and the others to put trade 
with China on the same basis as trade 
with the Soviet Union—subject, that is, 
to strategic ” restrictions alone—it 
will be from short-run tactical con¬ 
siderations and not from conviction. 
When somebody floated a trial balloon 
last month about a possible Chinese 
request to purchase a large fleet 
of secondhand American airliners for 
use on internal Chinese routes, the 
Administration’s response, while 
.sceptical, was not automatically 
negative, as it would have been recently. 

It is otherwise with the demand that 
the question of Chinese representation 
at the United Nations should be settled 
with one clean cut at the knot, admit¬ 
ting Peking and turning out the 
Chinese delegation from Taiwan. “ We 
have opposed these attempts ” (to turn 
out the nationalist Chinese), said 
President Nixon in his foreign policy 
report to Congress in February ; “ we 
will continue to oppose them.” Mr 
Chou £n-lai has' lately been showing 
an interest in occupying the United 
Nations seat, but of course on condition 
that the Taiwan delegation is put out. 

The vote in the UN General 
As.sembly last Noveml)er, which for the 
first time produced a simple majority 
(51 to 49) for seating communist China, 
is being taken seriously in Washington 
as a milestone. On that occasion the 
United States was able to insist on a 
two-thirds majority and thus deprive 
the vote of any effect. But a strong 
lx)dy, perhaps a preponderance, of 
opinion within the Administration 
holds that this expedient cannot be 
relied on for the future and is, in any 
event, unsatisfactory. What the Adiliin- 
istration will do instead, when the 
next assembly comes round, is 
undecided. It would be satisfied with 
an outcome-^so far J^.jts China policy 
evolved—which Peking the 


Security Council seat and one assembly 
seat, while permitting Taiwan another 
assembly seat. This much Taiwan is 
entitled to, the Administration holds, 
by its population, its resources and its 
record of international conduct. 

What it all amounts to is that the 
United States no longer refuses to 
recognise the People’s Republic of 
China, as it did for so long. Its commit¬ 
ment to the regime on Taiwan is 
reduced to a basic minimum of two 
ingredients, a reluctance to see it 
excluded from the United Nations 
altogether and a refusal to allow it to 
be overrun by force. These facts 
contain material for disputes that may 
take a long time to dispose of and the 
logical consequence of the changed 
American attitude, the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with Peking, there¬ 
fore still lies at the end of a long road. 

“Drawing the People’s Republic of 
China into a constructive relationship 
with the world community ” is, how¬ 
ever, President Nixon’s stated objective 
and he realises that it implies an effort 
to establish communication between 
Washington and Peking. Resuming the 
Warsaw talks, if that happens, does not 
go very far. One difficulty is that the 
long-standing breach with China is far 
more complete than an ordinary tech¬ 
nical diplomatic breach—such as that, 
say, with Egypt, whose charg6 
d’affaires regularly conducts his busi¬ 
ness with the State Department. It 
would be no surprise one day to see 
some intermediate arrangement rigged 
up between Washington and Peking, 
an exchange of special missions of .some 
kind (labelled “ trade ” or “ culture ” 
or even “ consular affairs ”) which 
could make “a start on restoring a 
regular relationship. What is striking 
in Washington nowadays is the new 
readiness to consider anything: about 
China, the open mind prevails. 


Goodbye, SST 

“ The programme’s over, period,” said 
Senator Henry Jackson of the State of 
Washington where America’s super¬ 
sonic transport aircraft, the SST will, 
apparently, not now be built. The 
Senate doomed the project on Wednes¬ 
day by an unexpectedly decisive vote : 
51 to 46. While there is speculation that 
some form of private financing may be 
worked out which would allow the two 
prototypes of the controversial aircraft 
to be built, this seems improbable. An 
official of die Boeing Company, which 
has the contract for the prototypes, has 
.said that, as a result of the Senate’s 
vote, the project will be terminated. 


The Senate’s action came less ^^an 
a week after the House of Representa¬ 
tives turned unexpectedly against the 
SST, which it had supported last year, 
and refused to approve the allocation 
of an extra $134 million to keep work 
going through June. Last year it had 
been the Senate which had voted to 
cut off funds ; then a compromise 
reached between the two chambers had 
kept the SST alive until the end of 
March. After the House’s surprise 
action last week, the tension mounted ; 
would the Senate, with several new 
members who were known to favour 
the SST, repeat last December’s rejec¬ 
tion of the aircraft ? Thtf lobbying was 
fierce. The advertising campaigns in 
favour of the SST were intensified 
(implying that the children of aero¬ 
space engineers would go hungry were 
the project cancelled). President 
Nixon intervened personally by talking 
to Senators, both Republican and 
Democratic, who were known to 
oppose the project, telling them how 
essential it was to the national interest' 
—'but to no avail. 

The result is a slap in the face for 
President Nixon and for Mr George 
Meany, the head of the national trade 
union federation who led die fight to 
save the SST. The vote is a victory 
for those who have been afraid that 
Congress could indeed be swayed 
by expensive advertising ; the campaign 
mounted jointly by organised labour 
and the aerospace industry cost about 
a third of a million dollars. But what 
finally killed the SST was its expense. 
The federal government’s contribution 
to the two prototypes would have come 
to about $1.3 billion; of that about 
$864 million has already been spent. 
But another $5 billion would probably 
have been necessary to subsidise the 
production of commercial models. 

Conservative Republicans in the 
House, little moved by the contention 
that the SS'F would damage the 
environment, were persuaded by argu¬ 
ments that the aircraft was unlikely 
to be economically competitive with 
cheaper, subsonic aircraft. None the less, 
the conservationists’ warnings that the 
SSI' ntight actually cause skin cancer 
(by exuding vapours that would reduce 
the layers of ozone which help to shield 
the earth from ultra-violet radiation) 
obviously did not help the aircraft’.s 
cause. Nor did the suggestion^ advanced 
by Senator Ed wind Kennedy and 
others, that government money was 
being spent on an elite toy for the jet 
set vyhen the country’s social problems 
were worsening because of the lack 
of federal funds to conrbat them. 
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Space in' 
aerospace _ 

FROM A CORRESPONDE^^^ IN LOS ANGELES 

The question used to be: where are 
they all coming from ? Now it is : 
where are they all godng and how 
soon ? “ They ” are the ^ousands of 
scientists, engineers and technicdans 
wiho have hef^^ed to swell California’s 
population—and its average income— 
over the past decade or so. When Cali¬ 
fornia’s giant aerospace industry and 
its many subcontractors were going 
strong, the world was 'their recruiting 
ground and still they could scarcely 
meet their production scihedules. From 
the cavernous factories rolled commer¬ 
cial jetliners, the latest in military air¬ 
craft, the complex space vehicles and 
the rockets to launch them. In south¬ 
ern California in 1967, 455,000 people 
were employed in the aerospace indus¬ 
try. All that is over. Sadly for the people 
drawn to die west by -the excitement 
of the work (and its fat pay packets), 
many a talented engineer has joined 
the ranks of what must be called the 
chronically unemployed. 

The industry has been through bad 
patches before. Usually, however, when 
things went soft at one ^ company, 
another was eager to pick up the avail¬ 
able personndl. This time, layoffs are 
the order of the day all around the 
country and the big quesition is whether 
the rot may not be permanent. 
Even the award of a fat contract 
for the B-i bomber aircraft to the 
North American Av'iaition Corporation 
will only stem the decline, not reverse 
it. 

In Seattle, up north in the State 
of Washington, a boom town in 
1968 when the Boeing Company 
employed 102,500 people, unemploy¬ 
ment has risen <to an incr^ible 12 per 

Californians in aerospace 
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thousand employoes 
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cent of the labour force and the com¬ 
pany, widi 45^000 employees there 
now, expected to have only 32,500 by 
the end of the year even before its 
supersonic transport aircraft was killed 
off this week. Now a further 5,000 
will go, imless it is revived which seems 
unlikely, and another 3,000 will be 
furloughed in California. In all there 
are 18,000 persons working on some 
aspect of the SST around the country. 

Not only is there not enough gpvern- 
ment business to go around, but orders 
for <;ommerclial airliners are not coming 
in either. In fact, orders for the giant 
new jetliners are being deferred or 
cancelled. The biggest quesition is 
whether the Lockheed Tristar will sur¬ 
vive at all. To conserve precious capital 
the company has already laid off 6,500 
workers in southern California with 
several hundred more to go, even if a 
seittlement with Rolls-Royce or another 
engine maker is forthcoming to lessen 
the present uncertainty about the 
future of the aircraft. That leaves the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation with 
about 8,000 more who are employed on 
the project biting their nails. Estimates 
of the number of jobs at subcontractors 
which depend on the programme run 
from five to ten times that figure. 

Meanwhile most of the jobless are 
sitting tight in hopes that something 
will turn up as it always has in the past. 
Typically, one veteran engineer has 
seen his income drop from more than 
$300 a week to a $65 unemployment 
benefit from the state. Like many 
others, he is staying alive thanks to his 
wife’s success in getting a job as a 
typist. But for many insurance benefits 
are running out and most employment 
agencies contend that they have 
trouble finding job openings outside of 
aerospace for these men. Their training 
has been too specdfic ; their .standards 
of income are too high. 

The logical thing, for those who 
moved to California in response to 
the industry’s recruiting efforts, would 
seem to be to go back home. There 
is evidence that some are. One moving 
van company reports that, for the firsf 
time in its history, it has been taking 
more households out of California than 
in. Foreign embassies and consulates 
say that inquiries about opportunities * 
for jobs abroad have ri.sen ; Israel and 
South Africa appear to hold ixwibili- 
ties for some. 

Naturally there is pressure In Wash¬ 
ington for some sort of rescue and the 
Administration is helping a little with 
various experimental programmes to 
ease the transition for scientists and 
engineers. But officials tend to feel that 


5* 

th«« higbly-kteiligent men whoJb»ye 
held well paid jobs Jpr year$i. sj^uid 
not need special treatment , when 
adversity strikes. 

Politicians and, industry egecutiyes 
have long been talking atout turning 
space know-how to broader ujses^ The 
big companies have applied their rysr 
terns management concepts to deve^p* 
ing programmes for education^: for 
dealing with urban blight and so on. 
But so far no one has figured how to 
translate computer studies into the 
kinds of products that require huge 
plants and thousands of men» The 
systems approach, which worked so 
well on military problems, is praying 
more difficult to apply to social ones* 
Aerospace firms which have been 
nurtured on cost-plus defence com 
tracts are finding it much harder to 
penetrate the competitive world. 

One way of facilitating the transition 
might be with a space type operation ; 
a group of trade unions whose members 
are suffering from the cutbacks in the 
aerospace industry are proposing, that 
an office be set up to concentrate on 
safeguarding the environment as the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Agency concentrated on reaching the 
moon. The union leaders fear that 
without some .such effort the scientists 
will be lost to industry altogether and 
that its future growth will suffer from 
lack of new ideas. 


Democratic DC , 

As things have turned out, the District, 
of Columbia gave the Rev. Walter 
Fauntroy, the black Democratic can¬ 
didate, a walkover in the election on 
Tuesday for its non-voting delegate to 
Congress. In the first election for a 
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congressional seat held in the capital 
for ^most a century, Mr Fauntroy out¬ 
stripped his nearest rival, Mr John 
Nevius, the white Republican, by 58 
per cent of the vote to 25 per cent. 

Few doubted that Mr Fauntroy 
would finish first in a city where regi¬ 
stered Democratic voters outnumber 
Republicans by 6 to i and where the 
population is predominantly black. 
What was not certain, with five other 
candidates against him, was whether 
Mr Fauntroy could capture enough 
of the votes to be declared the outright 
winner and avoid having to fight a run¬ 
off contest. In the last few days of the 
campaign his rivals combined to attack 
their common adversary. 

Mr Fauntroy did not rise to the 
bait. Instead he continued to play down 
the radical image which he had 
fostered earlier in the campaign in 
favour of the more sombre approach 
of a moderate Negro already well 
versed in the intricacies' of the city’s 
government. He relied on his associa¬ 
tion with Martin Luther King and his 
influence as a Baptist minister to appeal 
to the predominantly middle-of-the- 
road black community and the white 
liberals. But he failed to pick up the 
votes of the affluent whites. 

Some of the more esoteric issues 
raised during the campaign—freedom 
for homosexuals, a demand that 
churches should pay reparations to 
Negroes for the time spent in slavery— 
were for the ears of the faithful few. 'Fhe 
real issue at stake, and the one which 
Mr Fauntroy will have to tackle as 
best he can without a vote when he 
takes up his seat in Congress, is the 
demand for a greater degree of 
autonomy- for the District. Its popula¬ 
tion of 760,000 still lacks a representa¬ 
tive form of government and depends 
on the President and Congress for its 
administrators and its budget; 


No transports 


Mr Nixon is offering the 50 states, 
innumerable cities and a clutch pf 
dependencies the power to decide for 
themselves whether and where they 
want a new aiiport or more roads or 
an urban underground system. Now¬ 
adays federal financial help is avail¬ 
able for all these purposes but it can¬ 
not be shifted from category to cate¬ 
gory ; Illinois cannot spend all the 
money to which it is entitled on build¬ 
ing new airports, for example. More¬ 
over, the state or city has to put up 
some of its own money for every pro¬ 
ject. Tlie percentage varies. For a 
road which is part of the great $3 
billion-a-year interstate highway system, 
the state puts up only 10 per cent. 
For a new underground system a city 
must find 33 per cent. 

The trouble with this particular 
example is that the interstate highway 
programme is excluded from the new 
transport scheme ; the interstate rib¬ 
bons of concrete will continue to flow. 
And what is left for so-called revenue¬ 
sharing with lower levels of government 
in the field of transport is a compara¬ 
tively small sum, $2.56 billion in the 
fiscal year which begins next July. 
This is the total allotted in the Presi¬ 
dent’s budget for 23 different sub¬ 
sidy programmes covering grants for 
ordinary roads ($1.6 billion), for 
public transport ($525 million), for 
new airports ($220 million) and for 
road safety and beautification (together 
$166 million). There is no icing of 
additional federal funds, as there has 
been for othiir revenue-sharing pro¬ 
posals, for the transport cake. 

How local governments slice it up 
would, however, be their affair, with 
two exceptions. The Secretary of Trans¬ 
port will retain control of $204 million 



for research and ex]:^d^ental, projects 
and the $525 million ' for ^-public 
transport in u^an areas is untouch¬ 
able. But only half of this money goes 
straight to the cities ; the other half is 
channelled through the states. About a 
third of the remaining $1.8 billion 
would also go to the cities as of right. 
No matching funds would be required. 

The response of spokesmen for the 
cities has been chilly and reserved. But 
the road and aviation interests are 
hopping with anger. Taxes levied on 
users of airf>orts and roads now go into 
two trust funds and this money can 
only be spent to benefit those who 
provided it. But under tne President’s 
scheme it could be used, in the first 
year at least, for any purpose connected 
with transport. The opposition from 
these two lobbies will be hard to over¬ 
come in Congress, where the voice of 
the road-builders is 'strong. It is even 
more powerful in most state capitals. 
If Congress accepts the scheme strong- 
minded Governors and Mayors will 
be needed to prevent the road-builders 
from hogging most of the money. 

Some Governors will also wonder 
whether the money is adequate, in 
view of the sharp cut in railway pas¬ 
senger service which is imminent. In 
May a semi-public agency, the 
National Railroad Passenger Corpora¬ 
tion, known as Railpax, takes over 
long distance passenger trains in an 
attempt to save at least a skeleton of 
national services. Many trains will dis¬ 
appear and after May 11 th one big 
city, Cleveland, and six states, Vermont, 
Maine, New Hampshire, South Dakota, 
Wyoming and Arkansas, are expected 
to have no passenger train service at 
all. 


Bad blood 


The blood transfusion which saves your 
life may kill you a few months later. 
Every year tliousands of Americans 
catch serum hepatitis, an unpleasant 
disease with a high rate of mortality, 
from infected blood. Yet with one in 
every 17 patients in hospital receiving 
a transfusion, the demand for blood is 
high. About a third of all the blood 
used comes from commercial blood 
banks, which pay from $5 to, $10 a 
pint for it and are not fussy i about 
the source. People who need to^.sell 
their blood are lesR likely than volun¬ 
tary donors to admit that they have 
liad hepatitis ; some are drug addicts 
who need the money to buy heroin 
and who are particularly likely to con¬ 
tract hepatitis (and malaria) frpm 
shared, and Infected, needles. 
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This is a 43 metres (141 ft.) long absorption developed by ESAB for the shipyard) it 

tower for an English nitric acid plant, only took 34.64 minutes. And the properties 

weighing 90 tons and having a diameter of of the weld were better too. Distortion of 

4.5 metres (14.8 ft.) — built by Karlskrona the stainless plate was minimised since only 

Shipyard AB in Sweden. 4 runs were needed compared with 6 using 

It is made of stabilised stainless plate 8—11 conventional electrodes, 
mm thick, spec. AISI 347. A demanding and Another reason for the favourable economic 
time-consuming welding job. result is the large amount of weld metal 

Before the work was started a careful com- from each electrode—OK 61.91 has high 

parison was made between different types metal recovery, about 150%. 

of electrode. With conventional electrodes This is just one example of how ESAB, in 

it took 77.2 minutes to make one metre of collaboration with a customer, solved an 

fully welded joint—with OK 61.91 (specially acute welding problem. 


— an Intcraational company in the welding field. ESAB 
manufactures and markets electrodes, bandwelding power sources, 
semi-automatic and automatic machines and workshop equipment for 
arc weldhig* as well as resistance welding units and gas-cutting machi¬ 
nes. ESAB which was founded In 1904 now comprises the parent 
company in Sweden, and subsidiary companies In 12 other countries. 
The ESAB Group employs 4,000 people. 



Goteborg, Sweden 
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conitiMifciftl '1}feca u A& 
times as great as that fi^om dofiated 
blood. Yet even with the most n^deru- 
methods of detection only ab^t^ U^ 
per cent of. tlie blood infected with 
hepatitis is identified. And if it could 
all be identified and discarded, where 
would the blood come from to take its 
place ? UnfortunateK onl\ alx)ut \ per 
cent of those Americans who could give 
blood actually do so. 

Individual hospitals have had good 
lescflts from insisting that patients 
coming in for elective operations should 
.suj)ply their own blood in advance ; 
this, after all, is the safest. Pressure is 
also put on relatives and friends to 
pledge blood. But more is needed if 
blood from -infected sources is to be run 
off the market. 

I'he hospitals are being spurred on 
b\ the ver\ high damages awarded in 
tw(^ cases to patients who charged that 
they had contracted serum hepatitis 
from blood transfusions. Up tp now 
hospitals have only been required to 
see that the blood matched that of the 
patient. If such damage suits become 
common, iran.sfusions will become 
costlier (as hospitals insure themselves 
against the risk) or scarcer, or both. 

Earlier this month the Red Cross, 
which collects about half of .^le blood 
given ever\' year, launched a drive to 
recruit more donors for the blood banks 
which are not profit-making, in the 
hope that the profit-making ones will 
be driven out of business. The Red 
Cross is also starting to test ail the 
blood it rec,eives for hepatitis. More 
economical use of blood would also 
help. Freezing of whole blood, which is 
ju.st beginnings promises to save the 
eighth of all refrigerated blood which 
is thrown away after 21 days. Freezing 
will also enable rare types of blood to 
be stored for up to two years. 
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Congressmen have tended to work 




Presideiiit .\?ixoh is sioiiy" igdependentlv of each other and to 

to ine«d liis ftrtees with tfie bla<*# c<5rtceiitrate on their own districts 
community. Last week he delivered the rather than on the national forum. 


eulogy at the burial of Whitney Young 
who, as chief e.xecutive of the Urban 
League, dedicated his life to improving 
the economic status of Negroes in a 
society wliich he hoped would become 
racially integrated. This week the 
President was to meet with the 12 
black members of the House of 
Representatives, all of whom are 
Democrats, to hear their views on such 
subjects as poverty, revenue-sharing, 
housing, health and foreign affairs. 
I'hese attempts to improve his low 
standing among Negroes do not come 
before time. For months there have 
been rumblings among Negro officials 
in the Administration over the Presi¬ 
dent’s civil rights policies, or lack of 
them. The black members of the House 
have tri^d repeatedly for over a year 
to gain ah audience with the President. 
It was only after the 12 members 
of the newly formed black caucus boy¬ 
cotted his state of the union message 
in January that the White House finally 
showed signs of intere.st. Only an opti¬ 
mist would expect the meeting to result 
in any definite action. But the fact that 
it is even taking place does indicate an 
important change in the attitude of the , 
White House. 

In the first few months of the 
new session of Congress the 12 
black members—their numbera have 
increased by .three aince the last session 
—have lost little time in making their 
presence felt. With safe constituencies 
behind them the members of the black 
caucus can afford to set the pace 
on issues which concern Negroes rather 
than leaving the initiative to the white 



Nixon mourns Sr^ith tki Nigroos «i 


on 
on 

The change comes at an opportune 
moment. Strong new leaders arc badly 
needed in the black community, which 
is suffering both from deaths of 
those who inspired the moderate civil 
rights movement of the past decade 
and from the acrimonious disputl^ 
on the radical left. 

Invisible Mafia ? 

The Mafia is on the way to becoming 
a truly invisible empire. “ Hamlet with¬ 
out the prince ” must be the verdict 
on a Paramount picture which is due 
to start shooting in New York next 
week. It is the film version of “The 
Godfather," a novel by Mr Mario 
Puzo, which tells the sioiy of a Mafia 
crime “ family ” opeFatihg in New 
York. Mr Puzo’s text is sprinkled 
liberally with references to the Mafia 
and Cosa Nostra. But the words will 
not be heard in the film. They have 
been deleted by the producer, Mr A 1 
Ruddy, at the request"^. ^ the Italian- 
American Civil Rights^ League. Mr 
Ruddy has also promised to give the 
proceeds of die opening performance 
to the league for charitable purposes. 

Paramount Pictures. his no quarrel 
with Mr Ruddy. But itS' corporate 
parents, Gulf & Western Industries, 
has. One of its executives has said that 
Mr Ruddy had no right to give away 
the proceeds of the opening. But this 
spokesman had no objection to the 
deletion of references to the Mafia. 
After all, Mr John Mitchell, the 
Attorney General, and Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller, the Governor of New 
York, have instructed their subordi¬ 
nates not to use the offending word. 

The Italian-American league is the 
brainchild of Mr Joseph Colombo, 
who is regarded by federal authorities 
as the head of one of New Yorit’s five 
Mafia families. But he only smiles Rtid 
says “prove it.” 

Mr Oolombo, who is about to start 
serving a sentence for, perjury, is not 
an official of the league, but ode of his 
sons is its vice president It is wtreracly 
active m the cause of defending the 
good name of Italian-Arheridans and 
promoting their supposed interests. 
After nearly a year it is still picketing 
the .Ne>y office of the Federal/ 

Butesiu ofThvesti^tion, on the grounds 
that it harasses ltalian*Americsms. 
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London to Mlcmii* 



MIAMI 

Lv. LONDON 10.40 , 

Arr. MIAMI 14.10 


See where they could end up* 


ATLANTA 

17.45 



PANAMA CARACAS 

20.30 22.45 


By flying to Miami, they also avoid congested Angeles, San IVsincisco and direct to las Vegas, 
airports in the northern U.S. A. . ’ Nation^ jets with movies leave ^ndpli every 

And from Miami, National will connect them . mommg at 10:40> arriving in Mianii for an 
to the Caribbean, South and Central America. Or afternoon sip or dip. And it's "Sun Xing?' service 

jet them non-stop to Houston, New Orleans^ Los aUthfewqy; .. 

TWtoMotioiMd JUdhiotfor » ¥ Oiyt j i^ iuu* 

' '' «Mbvtot^1r^iiiQ|!^MotfdnPlcturoc.lw.Avi|ilabloMnominaic^ 


If i|ou stare off being bttiGBr. 
tiou’rs bound cs end up being bigger 


Starting from scratch was a good idoa 

When we started out in 1950 we didn't even 
have a blast furnace of our own. But that 
turned out to be a blessing in disguise. Be¬ 
cause we were able to install in our new 
Chiba Works the most modern equipment 
and the latest technological concepts in the 
world. One result: Chiba's basic oxygen fur¬ 
nace shop has the world's largest capacity 
of 5,500,000 tons per year. 

For efficiency's sake, we decided to 
computerize 

In 1964 we became the first steel company 
in the world to computerize. High-speed 
data processing enabled us to guarantee 
delivery dates, reduce production cost, and 
offer the product mix best suited to our 
customers' changing requirements. With 
annual raw steel capacity of 6.5 million 
tons, Chiba is only the world's eleventh 
largest steel plant. But it is widely con¬ 
sidered the most efficient. 

2nd integrated piant makes its debut 
In 1967 Mizushima, our second fully in¬ 
tegrated steel plant, went into operation. 
It boasts the most modern equipment 
in the world, including a wharf capa- 
ble of accommodating carriers up 
to 135,000 DWT. Annual raw 
steel capacity is now 4.5 
million tons and 12.0 


Growth of raw $te{| 

nnlllion tons anticipated in 1972 

World's largest blast furnace com- j 
pleted io.s?^ 

Mizushima's No. 3 blast furnace was blown ^ 
in on October 14th. With a rated capacity of 
7,300 tons of pig iron per day and an inner 
volume of 118,800 cu. ft, it dwarfs ail other 
iron-making units in the world. The new 
blast furnace, along with Nos. 4 and 5 ^ ^ 

basic oxygen furnaces, boosted Mizu- 
shima Works'annual raw steel capacity 
to 8 million tons. 

Figures like these paint a beau- . s 

tiful picture of growth 

Kawasaki now produces 
21.3 times as much 

steel as it did in 1951. ^^m7.36\ ' ^ 

Now you know 

why we call J Ij 

ourselves... _ i« 
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the fastest growing name 


In steel 




sna CORPORATION 

Tokyo,Jepon 








At she’s only half a workei: 


York cools workers. Plants. 
Factories. Laboratories. 


Cafeterias. Everythinj^. 


When plant temperatures reach 
35^C., worker efficiency is cut almost in 
half. A small increase in productivity will 
usually pay for the air conditioning. York 
produces all types of plant and factory air 
conditioning. And we train those who 
service our equipment. Interested? Ask 
York for the complete story. 


Offices in Beirut, Geneva, Hong 
Kong, London, Mannheim, Mexico City, 
New York City, Paris, San Juan, Singa¬ 
pore, Sydney and Tokyo - York Interna¬ 
tional, York Division, P.O. Box 1592, 
York, Pa., 17405. U.S.A. 


Ibric The air comltloiiintf people. 









^ie»tter roads; factories; offices; housing; schools; shopping’and 
recreation facilities arc being built in RuiWdrn tp ensure/a 
safe, h^ithy and secure futuref; 

The Development Corporation is playihg its paift:, you,, as an 
employer, may .hgye a contribution to mc^, wp woujd (ike to 
d|i^hstrate how much you h^a^tb gairi^’^ ^ 

Plea$e.write in;^e|itstinstance to:daffrey,(^ee, F.R.f.CvSv, 

: Chief Estates Officer; Runcorn OevaJopmebt Corporation, 
;^apel.Stfeet;Runcorrr!or Telephone Runcorn 73(477. 







East African Airways, 29 New Bond Street, London, W.l. Td: 01-493-8973. Offices in Binnin^uun, Manchester and GUuyppw 
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HIjDOO mile$ of unrongested, 
non-pp{Dutliig.ra|^hlghcap^ 
loadcii^ng seed arteries. 

City to dty, heart to heart. 










Travel is too iipportant to ^ be sub¬ 
sidised. But throughout pass^ger tran.s- 
port the price mechanism is under 
attack. On the roads it has never 
existed, and the penalty is' that 
supply has created an unmanageable 
demand. If only politicians had the 
courage to charge road users their con¬ 
gestion costs, everything would change. 
This is what the concept of road¬ 
pricing is all about. Under ^it, the 
user of a road, certainly if he is in his 
own car and, in some, circumstances, 
when he is simply walking, would pay 
in accordance with the degree to which 
he adds to congestion. Hence, in the 
more crowded streets he would pay 
more than in the less crowded ones. 

The roads would then be less clut¬ 
tered. Public transport would stand on 
its own feet without subsidy. More 
roads would be built, because it could 
be shown that they would yield a large 
financial return. There would he an 
incentive to innovation. 

Traffic in most big cities moves at 
about the same speed as a horse, 
12 mph, and the buses at half even 
that. Urban planners eveiTwhere are 
trying to break the vicious circle 
of more cars and declining public trans¬ 
port by subsidising public transport at 
the motorist’s e^tpense. There are about 
40 new urban railway lines planned or 
under construction, around the world. 


Most of these are likely to make losses. 
This means that future generations are 
condemned to the same lousy transport 
conditions as today and yesterday. That 
is a poor prospectus for a growth 
philosophy. 

It is a law of commercial life that 
unless a product is improved it almost 
always outlives its usefulness. It is also 
generally true that people will pay for 
a better product. The private car is 


The railways encouraged urbanisation 
by offering fast travel 'between selected 
points. The motor car has encouraged 
dispersal or suiburbanisation. In the 
United States the suburban population 
is now larger than that in either the 
centre of cities or the countryside. 
Between 1957 and 1964 St Louis lost 
80,000 of its inhabitants and its 
suburbs gained 300,000 ; Detroit lost 
60,000 but its suburbs increased by 
450,000. Preliminary results of the 1970 
census in the United States showed city 
centres still declining. 

Subuorbliia is aittacked by all sorts of 
people, but it is the people’s choice. 
It provides lebensraum. Newer indus¬ 
trial cities like Los Angeles devote 40 
per cent to 50 per cent of their land to 


more acdeptqble than public tr^port, 
and p^ple arc prepared to strain their' 
financial resources to buy one. They 
should therefore be willing to pay for 
better roads and for new forms ^f 
transport in order to use their Ciarif 
more freely. It is how to reconcile 
public and private transport more 
imaginatively than by routine urban 
planning techniques that this survey 
is all about. 


residential use, compared with about 
one-third in older industrial onef ; and 
land on the outer edges of 
Philadelphia is consumed at ^ a 
parable rate to Los Angeles, one die^ 
for every eight people. Business 
gone to the suburbs, too. Retail sales 
have actually fallen in some city centres. 
But, whereas four-fifths of trade union 
members under 40 live in the suburbs^ 
the jobs are still located laigely in 
city-centres. 

There is plenty of room for the io^/ 
to follow the people into subunbia*^ 
Only 1 per cent of land use k uitkd 
in the United States. Only tbj^r ce^t 
is uxban even in England. Tl^ 
is that^ just as citkis were not buUt la^^ 
the motor-car, many subrnha were:hot 


Then there was rent 


VI 
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bidh for an age iu. Which everyone wouild 
own a motor our. io con^stion, 
whiicih is easing ^gbtiiy in the centre of 
some cities, may switch to the suburbs. 
Indeed, traffic fi^m one suburb to 
another is already increasing rapidly. 
By the 1980s weekend congestion 
genentte^ Ity l^ure is expected to be 
in sonjie. places as rush hour 
ipq^ii^tbn during the week. In a dis- 
population of car owners it is 
ateKUt iinposrible to run buses and 
traiha commercially, which is very 
importanit to those peopde of ail ages 
and incomes Who happen not to own a 
car. ; 

One idea developed by the Ford 
Motor Company for sdying this is the 


too early to asse» p^^cal dial^a-l^s 
experiments. will probably pnd a 
commercial niche, but not a large 
enough one to fulfil all the heeds of 
those who live in suburbs without cars* 
Perhaps after a decade di:. two tt^.. 
p^uluni will ihymg b^.\Peiq?!te 
get tired.of the,^gesied1^ui!bi ^ 
return to the isolate Centres of cities. 
Why not ? They are gipwihg 
to change, and it i^ nM the d!h^ of ; 
uibian planners to refo^ ihia/by.l^ 
sidies. If those who like tp dramati^' 
the evils of modem city apd Suburban 
life really knew what was tm ideal city, 
there might be a case for giving them 
a free hand. But in practice the city«^ 
dweller’s meat is ^e suburbanite’s ^ 



equipped with a telephone that picks than individual economic choice; 
up passengers on demiand from their The planner’s job is to provide trans- 
doorstqp. It sounds attractive. But the port, sewers and so. on, but at an 
minibus driver haa to drive twice as far economic price, wherever people decide 
as a normal l^s to collect and deliver to live. That economic price must 
all his passengers and, as the major include a rent for whatever scarce land 
cost in running a bus is labour, it resources are used. Ideally, this would 
makes sense for buses to get bigger, hot have to include the costs of the poUu- 
smalkr. Trams have survived in lion caused by the increasing uSe of 
German fowns mainly because they motor cars. Such costs are, in the 
can bfi .c 6 iij^ed together, to form^ present state of the art, difficult to 
3O0*>8eat tram "s trains, ifompared with" quantify, not least because different 
a maximum of about 100 passen- people have different views about the 
gers on even a big bus. It is rather nuisance caused by pollution. 


And then they valued pollution 

The trouble with the anti-pollution tants attributed to the motor car, can 
lobby is that its sudden eruption after kill, but an experiment in six of the 
so many neglected years has taken busiest streets in Britain showed that 
everyone unawares. The public is only for occasional fifteen minute spells 
craving for legal action, but the right did the level of carbon monoxide 
solutions will not be found without the exceed that permitted under the 
kind of research that takes years—by Factoriw Act for the whole of an eight 
which time the wrong answers may hour shift. As for cosmic theories about 
have been implemented. The main ills the temperature of the earth being 
of the motor car—noise, fumes, ugliness raised or reduced by a screen of 
and accidents—can be cured, at a carbon dioxide, these cannot be proved, 
price ; but, if the cures have to be The six major cities of Italy^Turin, 
found hastily, they will cost more, and Milan, Genoa, Bologna, Rome and 
will therefore put the motor car beyond Naples—were subject in 1967 to the 
the pockets of many poorer people. following pollutants dumped, by buses 
The current wave of anti-ei^aust and cars: 1,400 tons of solid particles, 
measures is an example of hasty 4,800 tons of sulphur oxides, 21,300 
action. There are areas where pollu- tons of nitric oxides, 860 tons of acids, 
tion needs to be curbed. It is true that 4,600 tons of aldehydes, and^i2i,ooo 
Los Angeles has a freak climate: air tons of other organic compounds 
blown in from the sea is trapped by including hydrocarbons. But no one 
the mountains and forms a lid ; when really knows which of these are 
the car fumes of the day rea^ this causing serious harm to mankind in the 
lid, they are turned into smog by a form in which they are emitted, 
photo-chemiqal reaction caused by one In the United States the ^mission 
of the highestf ratios of sunlight in the from each new vehicle has already been 
world. It ^ also true that carbon reduced to a tenth of what it was a 
monoxide, <kne of the four main pollu- decade, or so aga President Nixon is 
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When three motor vvays meet 
Aerialite cable supplies the lightir'-q. 
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"Hoover established a profitable relationship with S.I.E.p. 
when they took over a Lanarkshire factory in 19404 Since 
then the factory has grown five times over and the payroll 
mounted from 700 to 2«600." 


E ILIOT T 


"In 1964 Elliott*Automation moved into a new 30,000 sq. ft. 
S.I.E.C. factory in Fife. In the next few years this plant 
underwent a fourfold expansion. Now it employs 600 
people in its 127,000 sq. ft." 



"In 1946 Philips Electrical occupied a 100,000 sq. ft. S.I.E.C. 
factory. Today that Lanarkshire unit measures 600,000 • 
sq. ft. and employs 2,000. The successful relationships is 
now being repeated on their S.I.E.C. site in Fife." 


Honeywell 


"Growth has been the key to Honeywell's Scottish opera¬ 
tions since S.I.E.C. provided them with 70,000 sq. ft. of 
factory space in 1953. They now occupy 1,104,000 sq. ft. 
of S.LE.C. factories and have 6,300 employees." 


These are only four of the dozens of major success stones in S.I.E C's 
records. With over 100 Industrial Estates and Individual Sites 
throughout Scotland, S.l E.C. is unrivalled in the size and scope of 
its operations. It has an expertise which stems from over 30 years 
experience m the field of providing industrial premises for ambitious 
firms Factories ranging in size from 136,000 sq ft. to 3,000 sq. ft 
are available to expanding industries in selected locations through¬ 
out Scotland. Substantial Government concessions may be available 
to industries approv^ by the Department of Trade and Industry. 
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MOVING PEOPLE 


insisting it must reduced by 
another 96 per cent by 1975. Car 
manufacturers, who a few months 
djso thought this target was impos¬ 
sible, are now more optinustic atout 
reach^ the deadline, but at some 
cost in the engine^s efliciency. One 
trouble is that if you control one 
pollutant, you can increase another. 
The easiest way to control carbon 
monoxide is to run the engine lean, 
but that raises the emission of nitric 
oxides, which provide the yellow- 
brown colour of smog. It takes five 
years normally to develop a new motor 
vehicle, and the resear^ mainly has 
to be done in the first 18 months ^fore 
retooling and so on takes, place. So 
President Nixon’s 1975 target gives 
little time for finding the best solution. 

The controls being introduced differ 
enormously from country to country, 
and it would help if there was more 
international co-operation. It is not 
simply a matter of agreeing what 
chemicals are to be controlled—at 
present nitric oxides are not controlled 
in Europe—and to what level: the 
precise tests involved to determine 
these levels make a big difference to 
the kind of equipment the manu¬ 
facturers have to design. Another 
problem is the control of olc{er vehicles. 
Modern cars have very sensitive 
engines and emissions can vary 
widely during the car’s life. 

Much the same is true of noise. 
Here there is the added complication 
that the disturbance is subjective. Noise 
nuisante today is still largdy aesthetic, 
and not physically daxraging to 
human beings. There is no proof 
that the present levels of traffic noise 
in Britain cause loss of hearing or any 
other direct physiological damage ; the 
only proven physical harm is that they 
impair performance of tasks which 


involve communication by sound. On 
Ae other hand, noise energy . is 
increasing threefold every. decade. 

There is no problem in curbing 
mi^, though some of the obvious solu¬ 
tions, like planting trees and having 
a clear patch between the roads and 
buildings, are of negligible value. 

The most effective cure is to build 
roads underground, but here the 
problem is cost. The cost of a bored 
tunnel in London has been estimated at 
50 times that of a road built at ground 
level. Rather cheaper are noise ^rrieip 
and roads depressed into the ground, 
but this is impracticable on most exist¬ 
ing roads. The law is therefore likely 
to concentrate on forcing car manu¬ 
facturers progressively to lower noise 
levels at source. The Road Research 
Laboratory in England thinks the 
maximum noise for commercial 
vehicles could be lowered by 1980 from 
89 decibels to 80, and for cars from 
75 f the reduction is logarithmic, 
not arithmetic, so this represents a very 
considerable degree of silenoing. Heavy 
commercial vehicles are, however, only 
just able to meet the current specifica¬ 
tions, and, as with exhaust, long warn¬ 
ing must be given to the makers if 
the rules are changed. 

It is hard to measure how much 
should be spent on better environ¬ 
mental standards by car buyers and 
others. Some people enjoy noise. There 
used to be a junction at Woking, in 
Surrey, called the Six Crossroads, 
where the traffic attracted engugh 
sightseers to justify an icecream van. 
Anyone who is really disturbed by 
noise can reduce it substantially and 
quite cheaply by double glazing, but 
when a subsidy scheme was launched 
to help those living near London air¬ 
port to pay for double glazing, few took 
it up. It seems that over the decades 


i 9 i 

the local population had shaken eiit 
in such a way that those who diahhed 
noise intensely had mostly .imnnSd 
elsewhere^ . . r 

Another conflict between the public 
outcry against the motor car and the 
private unwillingness to do anything 
about it occurs with road ac^dehts. 
The easiest way to reduce ^ serious 
injuries by half would be for all front 
seat occupants to wear seat belts, but 
in the centre of London only 8 
per cent of them do so, which makes 
one wonder how anxious people, are 
about* being willing to reduce accidents. 

Attempts to put money, values on 
the nuisance caused by the motor car 
have reached similar blind alleys in 
several European countries. One of the 
first approaches was to compare 
property values in different environ*- 
mental conditions, but so many 
factors affect choice of property 
that it is impossible to isolate and 
measure any single one. By far the 
most promising work has been done 
by a British consultancy firm, Social 
and Economic Planning Research, with 
the help of the Ministry of Transport. 
People who are polled by the inter¬ 
viewers arc told they are buyings a 
house and have $4,600 to spend on 
improving the amenities round it. 
Preliminary results suggest that top of 
the list comes a better deal for the. 
pedestrian, especially in shopping 
areas, followed by less noise. There is 
a marked - reluctance to allocate any 
of the money to pay for cleaner 
exhaust, or for improving links with 
the countryside, or even getting to a 
park—all of which poses some awkward 
questions for the nature oonserva- 
tionists. 

When one new motorway, the 
infamous Westway, was opened, in 
London in the slums of north Kensing- 





^ MOVINCJ PEOPLE 

ton last autumn, there was a massive Greater London Council would like to 
outcry about slum tenants being con- pay compensation to those on the edge 
demned to live in the shadow of a of a motorway but who do not actually 
motorway. Most people missed the lose their homes. So far it has been 
f^nt that the tenants were not par- refused permission by Whitelmll. New 
ticularly concerned about noise and rules atout ''planning blight” may 
aesthetics. They were taking the chance change this* 

offered to complain about their already Urban motorways, though often 
appalling housing conditions. prohibitively expensive, do rather less 

People are, in any case, often dis- damage to the environment than 
satisfied with the compensation they ordinary roads. They reduce stopping 
get when a new road is built. Any and accelerating, which in turn cuts 
reasonable employer who requires his noise ai>d fumes. Moreover, there is 
employees to move house makes a little difference in the continuous 
generous contribution towards their volume of noise between a street with 
moving expenses. In 1968 the United a traffic load of 500 vehicles an hour 
States legislated that up to $5>ooo above and one with 5,000. The accent should 
the fair market value could be paid to therefore be on getting the traffic off 
property owners displaced by a new residential streets and on to the big 
motorway, and to tenants of rented arterial roads. And there is no reason 
property, $1,500 more. It also required why the householders who gain from 
“ safe, sanitary, decent ” housing to be the switch should not help in some 
found as a substitute for houses torn way to pay for the cost of this (through, 
down. This act was a response to angry for example, the rating system). There 
opposition from city after city to is no harm in using prices to see 
building white men’s roads through whether householders value quiet 
black people’s homes ” but it could be streets more than motorists value free- 
taken as an example in Europe. The dorn to use their cars. 


And now pay as you go 

It is, however, congestion not pollution countries have vehicle-people ratios 
which is the real threat to the motor comparable to European states, includ- 
car. Half the cars on the road at any ing Mexico, Argentina and Singapore, 
one time in the United States are in Traffic congestion in Bangkok is worse 
urban areas, but urban roads account than in Paris or London, 
for only 10 per cent of the highways in The danger of over-saturation should 
the country. We are planning for an not be exaggerated. Congestion reaches 
era when four-fifths of the people in a point wh^e extra vehicles are 
industrial nations will live in cities, frightened off, or travel patterns 
This means land* costs will be at a change. At some central junctions in 
premium. The United States, which has London and New York, traffic has 
spread t^ gospel of universal car hardly increased since the beginning 
ownership, has less than .a tenth the of the century, because it had by then 
population per square mile of European already reached saturation, 

countries, and so can afford to diffuse But congestion is very expensive. In 
people over a vast suburbia opened up Italy accidents alone account for the 
by the private motor car. In some equivalent of $i billion a year and 
American cities 90 per cent of all that is only the financial cost of clearing 
trips are made by car, and two- up. It puts no value on the loss of 9,500 
thirds of metropolitan populations even lives. Urban traffic jams account for 
travel to work by car. But even in the between one-quarter and two-fifths of 
United States, urban roadbuilding has the operating costs of vehicles. In Paris 
lagged : nearly half the money is being half the cost of running the buses is 
spent in the urban areas, but that will attributed^to congestion. Annual losses 
provide only 14 per cent of the mileage through iwd congestion in Britain 
constructed. have been put at bilUpn. This 

It is a commonly held myth that con- justifi^ a consideiBble investment in 
gestion is restricted to richer nations, reducing coi)g^tion«’ ' 

Yet by 1990 SSo Paulo in Brazil will ' Mcttt big dd&i ;Spurred oh by 
have a population of 20 million, and promito of big hatidouts from central 
already large numbers.df Paulinos spend governments, are now prepared to 
three or four hours $i*iiy travelling to undertake this, but their thinking; on 
or from their work places. Some poor how to spend the money is based on 
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CMfS, up. evaryiyhefa: from top to 
Son frondseo, London, S^ney 
and Tokyo 
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MOTORWAYS 

and 

ROADS 

Contracts under 
construction include; 
M73 and GLASGOW 
INNER RING ROAD. 
TILBURY DOCKS 
APPROACH ROADS and 
sections of the M5. 


TUNNELS 

Contracts under 
construction include: 
TWIN TUNNELS under 
the THAMES.,and 
PIMLICO STATION— 
Victoria Line. 


RAILWAY 

ELECTRIFICATION 

Electrification of line 
from EUSTON to CREWE. 


BALFOUR, BEATTY 
& CO., LIMITED 

CIVIL. ELecrmcAL & mechanical 

ENGINEERS » CONTRACTORS 

Randolph House, Wellesley Road, 
Croydon CRS 3QD 

Telephone: 01 -686 0555 



They know what to expect 
and they like it. That 
something special a 
Hilton International hotel 
adds to any business 
meeting. 

Like a ballroom large 
enough for a meeting of 600 
people at the Addis Ababa Hilton. 

Like the cool comfort at the 
Nairobi Hilton-the only fully 
air-conditioned hotel in 
Nairobi. And at all hotels r ' 
the Hilton Appointments 
Secretary makes things 
go smoothly. Places your calls 
to foreign business associates. Arranges for 
public stenographers. Telex and interpreting. 

And our efficient, multMingual staff sets up sight and sound 
systems and meeting rooms. And there's prompt room service. 
And some-day service at no extra cost on laundry 
ond valet charges. Fine dining. People from* all over the 
world take advantage of our advantages. And once you do 
business with Hilton International you'll find your owir 
reasons for cp^lng .bock. For reservations, coll your 
travel agent. Hi,(ton Reservation Service.or^any HiltOJi hotel. 

In the United Kihgdon)/ call 01-493 8888. 

In Frankfurt, call 28-16-33. In Paris, call 273-1625. 

Businessmen have 
theirown reasons for 
coming back. 


NAIROBI :f 
HILTON 



A mamber of the IICC Group 



XU 
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UteKl!! an ea^ way into 
the OMnmon Maiket 


The Trans Europ Express is the 
civilised way for businessmen to travel 
Inter-City in Europe. 

This vast network of high speed trains 
operates from city centre to city centre, 
on just about all main lines witnin 
France and beyond. 

You don't have to hustle or hang 
about. A streamlined, quietly luxurious 
system whisks you to your destination 
with business-like efficiency. 

On trains like 
le Mistral' there's a 
secretarial service to 
cope with your urgent 
correspondence, a 
hair dressing salon to 
keep you in trim, and 
a boutique where you 
can treat yourself to 
an outrk tie or buy 


some entertaining books or magazines. 

And, when you feel hungry, we'll be 
ready with an aperitif and a few courses 
of French cuisine. 

As we see it, you deserve to get some 
pleasure out of coming to do business 
with us. 

For full details of our 'Businessmen 
Trains' including T. E. E's, sleeper trains 
and Motorail, a^ your secretary to send 
usthecoupon,or simply ring014934451. 

Vive le speed: 

From 23rd 
onwards, the T. E. E. 
'Aquitaine' will cover 
the 360 miles 
between Paris and 
Bordeaux in four 
hours, a new world 
rail speed record for 
that distance. 



f, 


U^N^HJMLWAYS 


179 Piccadilly, London WIVOBA.^ | 
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little research and is largely mis^ided. 
The Greater London Counc: was 
attacked for spending over $2.5 ilHon 
on research for a transport stitegy 
that will coist nearly $7.5 bilin to 
implement. It does not seem a bi sum 
for such urgently needed researt. 

The GL^ has concentrate its 
research work on the effect of buding 
motorways, which would increaicroad 
capacity by half. But since taffic 
spends 40 per cent of its .ime 
stationary, it might have been v)rth 
examining tlie effect of wideing 
roads. Work at University Oohge, 
London, has suggested that the capcity 
of roads within two miles of Chaing 
Gross could be raised b> 5c per ent 
merely by enlarging 200 intersectitns. 
This would use 90 acres of land, whee- 
as the innermost of the GLC’s proposed 
motorways will occupy 1,000 acres—a 
worthwhile saving, perhaps, considering 
the high cost of acquiring land. 

However, even if substantial imest- 
ment in better roads takes place, t is 
nonsense to talk about absoute 
freedom to use a car in the city. Tiat 
freedom is already severely restriced 
by the cancerous spread of parkng 
and other controls, and urban planners 
secretly confess that these will ha^e 
to be reinforced by more draconi^ 
measures in the next ten years. Evm 
if all these motorways were built, prtv 
jected estimates suggest that London’^ 
road system could not cope, with all 
the traific. 

Congestion also lowers the capacity 
of a road, which is at lU at j 
speeds. approaching 20 xnpfa^, Mow 
13 mph.each extra road useir delays 
other people by more than the length of 
time his own journey; At 5 fnph, a' 
common rush hour speiekl^ ti^ inipopes 

■■ ., ■ . . " W * 
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delays sometimes ten times his own 
journey time. He cripples public trans¬ 
port. 

Twice, in 1964 and 1970, the work 
being done in England on road-pricing 
by the Road Research Laboratory, 
which is theoretically independent but 
depends for its budget on the Govern¬ 
ment, has been put into a pr^cl^tiori 
deep freeze—for fear that any whisper 
of road-pricing schemes would cost 
votes. This might have been forgive- 
able if governments had seized the 
opportunity to stimulate public dis¬ 
cussion of the problem between 
elections. They have not. 

News has now been given that 5,000 
motorists will take part in a practical 
experiment in road-pricing which will 
start this year, and probably last two 
or three years. There are two alternative 
electronic systems. In one a black box is 
fitted underneath the vehicle which 
transmits an impulse on to recording 
devices activated when the vehicle 
passes over a strip in the road. 
Such strips could be placed at the 
entry to congested areas, and cross¬ 
ing them might cost more than 5op 
a day. Each journey would be recorded 
in a centre, in the same way that tele¬ 
phone calls are registered, and accounts 
would be sent out periodically. 

The second system also involves an 
activating device under the vehicle but 
would have a recording meter fitted 
near the windscreen as well. Wire loops 
would be let into the road to act on 
the meter each time the vehicle crossed 
them. The disadvantage is that vehicle 
owners would have to take their meters 
somewhere to be read. The equiprnent 
for road-pricing has been quietly 
developed almost to perfection. 

One thorny issue is the claim of 
motoring organisations that road¬ 
pricing might be just another excuse 
to increase taxation. But there is no 
reason why the overall amount the 
motorist pays to the Exchequer should 
be increased. Indeed, for the purpose 
of making the system acceptable to the 
public it ii important that it should not 
increase « the blood-take fr6m the 
mptorist: Though there would be a 
high periialty for motoring in Congested 
areas,. there cpuld also be abolition 
of Other motoring' taxes so" that it would 
i actually' be cheaper to motor on 
’uncongested roaejs.' 

1 As for the qucstioii pf egalitariai^m,^ 
Woad-priciiig wp^W force 
off the streets. But then public twtfas- 
port would be able to offer a better 
sendee^ and lower distribution cPsts 
would help, the hPiiscwife. After all 


mi 

even if there is one car per houses 
hold this still means that the majority 
of people are without a car of their 
own. 

Polidctans outside Britain have btem* 
just as^ sCar^ by roatt^ricing as those 
inside it. The Cbinrtiisiion of the Com¬ 
mon Market has been looking at the 
probl^i since 1964, and has received 
some sympathy from the EurOpeaft 
Parliament and from the Economic 
and Social Conunittee but only pro¬ 
crastination "from the ' C*>uiici); of 
Ministers. The comnussiort. £ rgues mat 
a common industrial policy is impossiWe 
without a common transport jppljcv 
based on prices. Otherwise a country 
could seek to protect itself by transport 
controls and subsidies, as Germany has 
done in seeking to switch freight f^Pnr 
road to rail. Such protection could be 
increasingly effective, since distribution 
costs are rising dramatically as a pro¬ 
portion of industrial costs. 

Some elementary road-prioing has. 
been applied recently to heavy 
vehicles in France. The French have 
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been made available to investigate the 
cost of introducing road-prioing. How¬ 
ever, evidence given to the Greater 
London Development Plan Inquiry 
suggests that benefits accruing frcwn 


a tax based on the degree of conges¬ 
tion and wear and tear caused by 
these vehicles on inter-urban roads. It 
has been found that a single 3a ton 
lorry can cause (hree times as much 
damage to a road as another of the 
same weight but a different number 
of axles. The French have successfully • . - 

vehicles with a very few ^es— ^ Autobahns mean 

makers took them l)ack and converted 
them. Since 1968 the common market 
commission has been advocating the 
gradual introduction of a similar tax 
on a European scale but without 
success. 
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road-pin; in London .would 
enornK iM to justify the spending 
far grc^' sums of money than the' 
introducn of such a system would 
actuallpquire. 


Now the commission feels sufficiently 
satisfied with its research to be ready 
to submit proposals to the Council of 
Ministers for road-pricing of passenger 
and goods vehicles in town and coun¬ 
try. This will be done shortly. The 
commission suggests that rates should 
be based on marginal social cost with 
a supplement where this is insufficient 
to cover actual spending on the infra¬ 
structure. This will be applied strictly 
to industrial vehicles, but for passenger 
cars it would be possible to add a 
consumption tax, since there is a strong 
feeling that motorists should continue to 
contribute to general tax revenue. The 
means of introducing the commission’s 
proposals will be left open to national 
discretion. 

The plain tnith, and it is one that 
urban planners find hard to swallow, is 
that parking controls, one-way streets/ 
qo right-turns and many of the other 
paraphernalia of traffic engineering 
have^ had little demonstrable benefit. 
Parking controls have hit the motorist 
when he is standing still, and the real 
need is to tax him for travelling, which 
is when he tak(?s up 13 times as much 
space. ^ The controls have had some 
effect keeping the commuter out of 
London, but enforcement is inefficient 
^d takes 70 per cent of the revenue. 
Meters must have a higher ratio of 
collection expenses to revenue of 
almost any tax in the world, except 
possibly dog licences. Originally it was 
intended that money would be gener- ’ 
ated to finance car parks, but with 
existing technology London car parks 
are uneconomic. One possible way of 
getting round this is, the idea of 
stacking vehicles autoniatic^ly, I^ovyn 
M Silopark^ which has beep 
in some plac*. for np tijghTt-tomV 
and one-way tt isjas 

as not they have increased (CSltges’tfbh 
by making the motorist drive farthSt. 

It is extraordinary that afiteV' 
many years of ifse^rch} money has not • 


To get some measure of future con¬ 
gestion, it is enough to say that in 
1975 car ownership in Europe will 
be three-and-a-half times what it was in 
i960, ^t road capacity in most coun¬ 
tries will have increased by less than 10 
per cent. On the view that govern¬ 
ments are supposed to be in league 
with road lobbies, there have been sur¬ 
prisingly few roads built. The benefits 
of a new road can be calculated quite 
easily. They include cuts in accident 
rates and in wear and tear, but the 
most impiortant one is tiine-saviiig. The 
value of this to industry can be cal¬ 
culated from the cost of salaries and 
the gains from higlter uitiliisaition of 
vehicles. For private motorists the 
value of time saved can be worked out 
from experience wiith toll roads and 
there is a variety of other economic 
comparisons. Normally leisure time 
turns out to be worth about a quarter 
of business time. 

Using these calculations the rate of 
return on inter-city roadbuilding is far 
higher than on most other forms of 
public investment. A typical return 
might be 20 per cent, but many such 
projects proposed by planners are 
turned down by politicians for lack of 
cash. It is trule that the economic cal¬ 
culations, as employed at present, take 


hapf motoring 

no accat of the inconvenience caused 
by npi! pollution and spoiling the 
countryle. But, though road users on 
averag^ay their infrastructure costs 
on inteurban roads through fuel and 
other t^s, there is no group of country 
lovers bich is prepared to pay vast 
sums I preserve the country. The 
situatio in cities is different and this 
comes iJter in the argument. 

Thej are a few countries where a 
road bby has been very successful. 
At fira^ight, one is the United States, 
wherepie Inter-State Highway Pro- 
grami^ for 42,500 kilometres of main 
road I three-quarters completed. But 
this S(>U'ld not be attributed to the 
powe/ of the road lobby alone. 
Tfie uin reason why there has been 
so nidi road'building in ithe United 
State) is the enormous geographical 
area ai^ailable and the ease of the 
terrapi In Japan not only is the 
terr$n up and down but tiie soil is 
wetiiid weiaik from thousands of years 
of voicing rice fields, so that enormous 
lan^ flu and soil-moving operations are 
necdcfl. 'Phu-s, the New York-Albany- 
Buyfa^ expressway cost $ i mil lion 
a jf\\\t and the Pokyo-Kobe expressway 
$3 riillion a mile. Out of 7,600 kilo¬ 
metres of inter-urban highway planned 

Ti'_I_ ,.1____ 
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Anaohffi«ni 0) win^Mo pr«-produot<6'n airorifl Q1 at V^-FiMckar I 









When you. buy the VFW 614 you get 
more than a remarkable aircraft. 


The VFW 614 is the first passenger jet 
that combines the speed of a jet with the 
same sort of economy as conventional 
turboprops in short distance operation. It 
explodes the myth that the use of jets is 
only justified on high c£»pacity or long 
distance routes 

Here are the major specifications of this 
remarkable aircraft: 


VR/V614-the first jetliner specially developed for 
short-haul transport. Forty seats. Srsak-even with 
14-20 passeogers.Take-off and larding run loss 
than 4,000 feet - therefore suitable for more than 
three quarters of all civil airports. High block 
speeds attained through high cruise speeds 
(460 mph) and good climb performance (to 
21,GOO ft cruise altitude in only 11 minutes) One 
exa,T)ple. Over 125 mile stage, up to 20 minutes 
(60 Vo) gain in tima over some turboprops. Cost- 
effective over flights from 100 miles upwards 
Power: 2 Rolls-Royce/SNECMA M 45 H engines 
26 qptlons have already been placed by Bavaria 
FluggesellschaftW-Germany.Cimbcr Air Denmark, 
FilipnaS Orient Airways, General Air W-Germany, 
Storing Airways Denmark.TranspoitesAereas de 
Buenos Aires (TABA) and Yemen .Airlines. 


We should make one thing dear: The 
VFW 614 does not just exfst in the minds 
of ouf engineers. It is rapidly cpproach- 


mg completion in the VFW-Fokker assem¬ 
bly halls at Bremen. The first flight has 
been fixed for mid-1971. And delivery of 
the first aircraft can be expected about 
18 months later. 

Because we offer the first jetliner speci¬ 
fically designed for short haul transport 
we cannot assume that all our clients 
are experienced in operating this sort of 
aircraft 

This is why we have worked out a pro¬ 
duct support program that normally only 
the very biggest aircraft manufacturers 
offer to the very biggest airlines. 

Our product support program includes, 
for example, comprehensive operational 
support. This means that we figure out 
the best solutions for your route network 
and flight schedule on our computers so 
that you can operate the VFW 614 in the 
most economical way. 

On the ground you should not find our 
aircraft expensive either. Our computers 
work out an individual maintenance pro¬ 
gram for every VFW 614 you operate. By 
Incorporating the flight schedule, ground 


times, technical facilities at the places 
flown to and many other data in these 
calculations the necessary maintenance 
work can be spread accurately over the 
natural breaks in the flight schedule. In 
this way no valuable flying time is lost. 
We can supply the maintenance pro-' 
gram for your VFW 614 as a written 
program down to the work sheets for 
individual mechanics or on computer 
tape for your EDP plant. 

It goes without saying that we also train 
your flight crewa and your technical 
ground staff within our product support 
program. In addition we place technical 
representatives at your disposal free of 
charge for one year. And last but not 
least, we make sure of a smooth and 
speedy spare parts supply. 

We do ail this In order to give even small 
airlines more than Just an aircraft when 
they buy the VFW 614. 


they ^ the VFW 614. 



— BM. 

Vereinigte Fluoteqhnlsdie Werke- 
Fokker GmbH. 
Bremen. Western Germany. 
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Super Highways of Europe 



BRITAIN 

. Motofwayi:- 
Exiitins or under construction 
m^m Projected 

Alt puipeu duel cerrieoe teayt 
oxistiiHiindplinned 

ana Strotogy routes, 1170 WNti PopiT 
Routes subject to further study 


BELGIUM 

Autoroutes - 

. Existing or under construction 

Projected 


AUSTRIA 

Autobehns - 

■ Existing or under construction 
• --- Projected 
. Other mam roads 


■ Existing or under construction 
^•mm To be completed 1972 76 
(Sixth plan) 

Projected 


GERMANY 

Autobahns. 

Existing or under construction 
Projected 


HOLLAND 

State roads.- 
— Existing 

To be completed by 1974 
. I. — To ba completed after 1974 


ITALY 

Autestradas.- 

- Existing or under construction 
To be built next 
Projected 


SWITZERLAND 

Routes Nationales - 
Existing or approved by the Federal 


—— Existing a 
Coundl 
Submitted for approval 


RCtusUy open sA ihie oloinBiit , < 

, tte niCMcr ciur M 
htw middle cIaiks vdid hud^dui pmMRt 
bdlinoe |t;dcMI 

]wt>aly icpreient elihm bat 

1I «m«>vhei« 

1 ike, I 

hdp from anjtowt” Iw pther.lim « 
twmport u-4m the hotiEotkMwidw can 
do m»< The car pm fvm door to 
door when the owner wants wOSltm 

waiting, walkiiig to intenliEogeit tutd 

in privacy or in the coaqway e|{>MHnr 
gets of the owner’s chOM». %:hn bsMs 
described as a moving living rooin. It is 
also faster on short joumeyS Uutn any 
other fonn ot surface transport 
currently availatte. 

The trouble is that tf»e bsgg^ 
growth in car ownership iS'ih ^towhs, 
where expanding road capacity 4 * wj* 
difficult. In Britain noariy four-firflu 
of the people live in uihan aioas ; hatf 
of them travd on urban toads Sind 
three-quarters of the acddents occur oii 
such roads. Taking urban and rural 
roads together, Britain’s traffic is about 
the most congested in the_ worlds with 
67 vehicles a mile^ and Britain paay be 
a foretaste of what is to come in o^r 
European countries. Europe has pious 
hopes of expanding urban n»d 
capacity, but the prospect of achieV Mig 
tl& is smaiU compadred with 
enormous sooial pressures against ^ and 
lower financial yields than on •rnter- 
uiban roads. 

Increasingly, transport ministers are 
having to bnng other depaftoento of 
go v e i mneint irlto their roa drwiHding 
plans. Several aie now undertaloog 
studiw of land use in relation to the 
motor car and this is diKluded . in^ E 
major study of the future of the m^wr 
car being done by the 15-tiation Organ¬ 
isation for Economic Oo-operatioh utd 
Development. Jap^ is one coim^ 
where this is especially important Om 
Japanese traiuwrt planner has sm: 
“ First we bypass the viJffisW j mow we 
have to bypass the bypa^. At 
there arc 4 mSUion c«e in 
this is ewJected to rise ito ajj naBun 
in 1985. Tokyo taxis have orfy recenw 
gone over to charging on time as wdl 
as distance : before tiiey' n^yer had to 
bdther. Now Tokyo has soine of ^ 
worst trafik oCr^ffistion in the wond. 
Road Itaxes are expected to increktg. 
It is pn>p^ that the monfiy wiB be 
spent on roadbuilding, but Tapanese 
dties had their first taste of a real 
smog problem last summer and die 

taxes rnay weU be sperrt on ptibHc tta^ 

port. 

Another country with a scarcity of 
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land is Holland. This is very embarras¬ 
sing because the Dutch hs^ve a vested 
interest, in the future of roadbuilding. 
They maike up iibeir trade deficit by 
running 40 per. cent of the cammoo 
market’s interi^tional road freight 
(which is very clever of thenii because of 
the stringent quota restrictions in force). 
So, Holland has been fighting hard 
against the German poliicy of transfer¬ 
ring frei^^ from road to md. But 
Dutch towns are in danger of bursting 
at the seams in the next two decades. 
In 1960 Los Angeles had the same par 
population as expected in Holland in 
3000 . Los Angeles then had a motorway 
every 800 kilometres. The southern ring 
of Holland’s Randstadt, which is only a 
sixth of the area of Los Angeles, has 665 
kitometres planned. It is said that 17 
motorways crossing the Dutch border, 
one of ^em reserved exclusively for 
container lorries, wiilll be needed by 
aooo. The Dutch, who have allready 
rescued their land from the sea, have 
no intention of a'MoWing it to be spoilt 
by the motpr car, and public feeling is 
so concerned with the envlironiment at 
the moment that d^i^i^r^-niakers feel 
increasingly inhibited. 

Another problem is to find the money 
to build the roads, especially as there 
is seldom any private financing of road 
construction. One solution to the 
shortage of funds for roadbuilding 
which is commonly proposed is thq 
idea of toll roads. In Japan expressways 
are built on a self-financing basis by the 
Japan Public Highway Corporation and 
the rcfvcnue from tolls is now about 
$140 million a year. In Japan the 
scarce land resources are exploited in 
three dimensions, with trains, shops, 
and offices running both beneath and 
above the highways. But most of the 
capital for building the roads consists 
of interest-free loans from the govern¬ 
ment. 

In Europe the principal operators of 
toll roads are in Italy. This is done by 
syndicates, with a third of the cost met 
by the government which is also 
empowered to grant addMonal incen¬ 
tives like tax relief on buSld'ing 
materials and on profits. There are now 
nearly 4,000 kilometres of toll roads in 
operation in Italy and another 2,000 
are scheduled by the end of 1972. 
Much of the finance has come from 
the motor industry : the autostrada 
prograhime gave the industry ca chance 
to standairdise cotxluotion of home and 
export cars w persuadiing ItaiUan 
motorists to wV the same higher- 
powered cars^ ^ were in demand 
abroad. But the roads, though proving 
that thefy can ;p% their way, could 


have been built even without tolls, using 
cost-benefit calculations of rate 
return. France is now foHdwing Italy’s 
lead. It has„recently decided to invite' 
tenders from syndicates to build and 
operate toll roads. The builder will 
put up 25 per cent, the state wall lend 
up to 25 per cent interest free, and 
the rest will be raised by government 
guaranteed bonds. It looks like sub- 
sidy again. But toll roads, subsidised or 
not, are but half the answer. The full 
answer is to be found in road-pricing. 

The need to build more roads is self- 
evident. It is also plain that the massive 
roadbuilding programme will have to 


be integrated with the future develop-" 
ment of pubUc transport systems— 
subways,, buses, trains and the like. 
The tnkible is that some of "the pinblic 
transport solutions which have been 
propounded have been muddled and 
half-baked. They have looked to the 
methods of the past, however inefficient 
and uneconomic these have been, and 
have not paid sufficient attention to the 
need to reconcile the interests of private 
motorists with those of the users of 
public transport. These interests can be 
reconciled, but only if every transport 
user pays his due share of the costs 
of congestion. ^ 


Subways are subtravel 



The Subway by George Tooker 


Scratch an urban planner and under- mics. The reason is that this Victorian 
rieath you find an idea for a subway. mode of transport is uneconomic. The 
In the United States at least $17.7 taxpayer underwi^ites the losses. Most 
billion is expected to be invested in underground systems fail to cover 
the 1970s in rapid transit for cities, operating expenses, let alone their 
and this will be largely spent on under- capital cost. Among those transport 
ground railways. !^ght cities are authorities that cladm to cover both 
scheduled to get entirely new systems : are Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Cleve- 
Washington, DC ; Atlanta ; Baltimore ; land, Hamburg, Duisb^ and Bremen 
Los Angeles ; Miami ; Minneapolis, —^but they do it chiefly from bus 
St Paul ; Pittsburgh ; and Seattle, revenue. The operating costs of the New 
Urban transport in west Germany is York subway and Paris metro are 
going underground, at Munich, heavily subsidised, while in London 
Frankfurt, Cologne, Hamburg and some profitable bus routes were sus- 
even Bonn. Similarly with cities in pended to show a paper profit on the 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Scandi- aptly named Victoria line. London 
navia, while Japan has decided that Transport has done this with other lines 
subways s/hould be made the prime for decades. 

form of urban travel. The city of Bonn has a population 

Rapid transit (is big business. But of only 300,000 which ceirtaiidy does 
ask about what it costs and yo\i ^ not justify an underground, but it is 
a stony answer. Published data tor building one just the same. It is paying 
new underground schemes concentrates only 10 per cent of the cost. The plan 
on architectural plans, perhaps on was hatched Very quickly when west 
traffic figures, but seldom ort econo^' Germany was stricken by rcee'^ioti' 
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TBChnotogy takes left, tunnaUing maehfna tii San Franci$c6: tmttrk, new poaches, also in'Siii^M^cg ; and, rigkk^ WHtifMat 
control In London v;i, . 


fever, and wa's i^ady to do anything to 
expand the ec(nomy. But it wUl take 
another two /ears before the cost- 
benefit analyst is completed on Bonn’s 
tfraiisport strstegy, including the under¬ 
ground. 

The situaion in other German cities 
is little beter. The Federal government 
has levied an extra 6 pfennigs on the 
fuel tax o improve urban transport, 
half to b: spent on ^-oads and half on 
public transport. The division is of 
course irbitrary, and the money for 
the later lis largely being spent on 
undergrounds, with little concern for 
finannal viability. Even in the United 
Statfs, that other mecca for motor 
car^ the Administration plans to 
allocate $3.1 billion for rapid transit 
in the nextt 5 years, and $10 billion 
o\er 12 years. It is significant that 
those countries going most whole¬ 
heartedly for this profitless form of 
transport are the ones least willing to 
curb the motori'sJt by making him pay 
his full social cost in the city. 

The logic behind all this is simple. 
A single lane of motorway can carry 
only 2,000 vehicles an hour, with, say, 
4,000 to a maximum of 8,000 passen¬ 
gers, and that at a speed of only 20 
rnph, because cars travelling faster need 
a longer braking distance. A single 
track of underground railway can 
carry up to 40,000 passengers an hour. 

But undeigmounds are actually a 
cause of congestion on the roads 
because of the effect they have on 
property development. The best 
example is the new Yohge Street sub¬ 
way in. Toronto, which is cited by 
would-be subway toiistructors all over 
the world as an exam^ of the benefits 
of undergrounds, new line 

increased traffic on the Toronto transit, 
syst^ by only o.j ;pcr. cent. The 
divehion of pa^ngers from can to 
subway was equal to only four months 
normal growth in lOad tmffic. At the 
same time the Yonge Street tine acted 


as a tremendous magnet for office and; 
other property developments. Over the 
five year i^riod of 1959-63 nearly 
half of all hig^-iise apartment building 
and 90 per cent of office construction in 
Toronto was adjacent to the Yonge 
Street line. The tax assessment on these 
areas rose twice as fast as in the r^t of 
the city and the extra revieniie has more 
than paid for the $67 million cost of 
the line, originally financed out of 
public funds. The line is said to have 
ignited a $10 billion property explosion. 

London Transport uses Yonge Street 
ais an argument for its proposed Fleet 
line. It says the increase in tax 
revenue in the neighbourhood of ' the 
line would help to pay for it, but 
Treasury officials have rightly been 
arguing that cme borough^s gain on 
tax (revenue may be another one's loss. 
In southern Galifornlia a study of a 
proposed $2.5 billion rapid transit line 
showed that it would provide about 
2 per cent of trips in the area. The 
number of car trips is increasing by 
8 per cent a year. 

It is amazing that the rapid transit 
lines being built incorporate relatively 
few modem characterotics. Little has 
been spent on research or marketing. 
One of the widely quoted exceptions 
is the Bay area of San Franoiisco where 
a lot of consideration is being ^ven 
to passenger comfort. There arc fitted 
carpets, air conditioning, seats for all, 
luxury decor. But the authority which 
built this system may actually have 
exceeded the powers of its charter by 
asking so many people what they 
want^. Most new Unes are, when they 
are built, only maxgiinally more con¬ 
genial than the old ones. 

An argument commonly used for 
subsidising undergrounds is that they 
should be amortised over 50 years as 
if they were housing. But in property 
develc^ment, even if bondholders get 
tiieir money back over 25 years, the 
capital cost is actually recovered by 


eanuim>iii a^ ielatively short ptiiodv 
If Mncfoi^irDuiKh are to be regaroett as 
natSoniil assets, there is a danger that 
standa^ transport will never 
tmpr^i^^ a the twenty-first centuiy 
will be comenuied to the same appal¬ 
ling public transport facilities as exist 
today. A rail system constructed ifk 
ti>e absence of demand creates ]|o 3 iti(^l 
pressures to protect it. 

Undergrounds cost several times ^ 
much to build as surface railroads. Suit 
they do offer much tnore scope for 
saving labour than bii^s. It is therefotc 
smrprising that they are so uiidversaliy 
unprofitable—about the only new sub¬ 
way likely to make a profit is Hong¬ 
kong’s. The only conclusion to be 
drawn is that people do not like travel¬ 
ling underground, at lea^t in the kind 
of conditions provided today. All 
populations and job opportunities 
switch increasingly to the suburbs, 
underground railways, requiring a high 
traffic density, will look even more 
uneconomic. 



Victoria Una; ia^all \ \ 
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What was that about hus service ? 


Buses arc more flexible than under¬ 
grounds. In dense areas they can use 
space almost as efficiently as a train ; 
in more dispersed situations, more 
typical of modern cities, trains witli 
their reserved tracks are wildly 
uneconomic, but buses do have a 
chance of running commercially. A bus 
can get nearer to more peoples’ homes 
and offices than a train, and, because 
there are fewer people on each bus 
than, on a train, services are more fre¬ 
quent. This is very important to the 
success of a transport service. 

But buses were unprofitable in Lon¬ 
don even at die start of the century. 
And they are now increasingly in the 
red elsewhere. This is only pardy 
because of competition from cars. It is 
also because bus administration is 
rooted in tradition, subsidy and mono¬ 
poly. Only recently, with the Red 
Afrow buses, has London used the 
flexibility of the bus to open up new 
markets. The routes stay the same ; 
but the fares go up ; the speejda slow 
down ; and the schedules are more and 
more erratic. This last inefficiency is 
^ttibuted by bus companies to 
motorists, but is also largely due to the 
Uck of electronic controls and to a 
shor^e of labour. 

Like other business, unless a bus 
company can improve its service, it is 
doomed. But, having got caught in 
the vicious spiral of subsidy and 
unprOfitability, buses have insufficient 
Ca^ flow for investment in faster and 
more comfortable f^ilities. London 


has now mooted the possibility of run¬ 
ning buses free as a public service. But 
an American study of a similar pro¬ 
posal there suggested that, if there is 
that kind of money to spare, it can be 
used, far more effectively in improving 
the service. Research in London has 
shown that people would be prepared 
to pay for a better service—if they 
were given it. 

But until buses can cut labour costs 
they face the prospect that even¬ 
tually it will become cheaper, as 
well as pleasanter, to use a private car. 
'I'wo-thirds of the cost of running a bus 
is made up of the crew’s wages, and 
high rents are forcing the kind of 
people who do this work to move far¬ 
ther away from the bus garages. 
Unfortunately, buses tend to attract 
casual labour of low intelligence, while 
what is really required is the equivalent 
of a semi-skilled worker. The IQ of a 
casual labourer in Britain averages 
around 82, that of semi-skilled workers 
nearly 100. In Glasgow a third of those 
interviewed for the buses fail a simple 
written test, and that after the wholly 
unsuitable applicants have been 
screened off by the local employment 
office. 

The chief way of saving labour 
which is at last becoming acceptable 
is the one-man bus. This is especially 
advantageous on rural routes. But in 
the city if the driver is also a ticket 
office, he slows down the bus, thereby 
discouraging business. This can be 
ovt^rcome by automatic ticket machihee^ 


The, Ufted States had meters for 

decades^ German iifies at® now tpl- 
Ibwing, ^d London's Red Arrow buses 
.were boufast atid popular until the 
change t<^ decimals inevitably*—and 
one hopes temporarily—slowed them 
down. 

It is a sadtruth that bus companies 
have been slcv to adopt many of the 
automatic deuces which could help 
them. Many ^,xis now carry radios 
to tell them wh». traffic conditions are 
like and where the demaiid is. Few 
nublic, enterprise >us systems do. CJne 
device for monitor^ig buses, developed 
by Marconi, is be^g applied in the 
English city of BritoL In Hamburg 
computerised iiioniUring has been 
introduced, and all outdoor super¬ 
vision is now handlec by only three 
motorised inspectors. Kpid reporting 
of breakdowns and delay means fewer 
buses in Hamburg are needed, and 
deviations from the scleduled time 
intervals between buses hive been cut 
by half. 

Route planning and scleduling is 
now being carried out by computers in 
some places. Drawing up duy rosters 
used to take literally years, ani was the 
excuse for assuming the change to one- 
man operation in London woiid take 
the best part of a decade. Howe/er, in 
Brussels the duties of a complete depot 
are now drawn up in two hours. With 
the new rosters the amount paid out 
in make-up or overtime pay in Brusjeli 
has been reduced to less than cne 
four-hundredth of its previous level : a 
saving of $240,000 a year. 

Similar work has been done for some 
councils in England by Business 
Operations Research. One such exer¬ 
cise cut the number of buses needed in 
peak period by a fifth. Another scheme 
for speeding up buses which is attract¬ 
ing growing support is the idea of 
special bus lanes on the roads. This has 
been exploited on a very limited scale 


Into the red 
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vA lx>ndoi:i;|^t|t more fully in 
Pkris, kre already in 

and a doubling of thii is planned in 
the next five yeaurs. The argument goes 
that bus speeds in peak hours had 
fallen to a measly 6 mph and that sixK^ 
buses carry about 20 times the num¬ 
ber of passengers as cars it was egali¬ 
tarian to give priority to the buses. At 
first sight the results are impressive^ 
Oh one stretch of special bus lane on 
the right bank of the Seine the 
offcrating speed in peak periods has 
doubled. In Marseilles, which aho 
has reserved lanes, some speeds have 
quadrupled. 

But this kind of measure needs 
handling with care. In Stockholm 
reserved lanes were introduced and 
then withdrawn. Although speeds on 
the lanes were raised by almost 40 per 
cent, this curtailed the road space 
available for other road users, and 
created traffic jams spilling over on to 
the approaches, which largely offset 
the gain on the special lane. The time 
saved over the whole bus route was 
only 5 per cent, hardly enough to 
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tempt the motorisE out of his car. Road¬ 
pricing would have been, more egali¬ 
tarian ; it would have eaaed conges¬ 
tion, helping both the buses and those 
who? most urgently needed to use their 
oars. 

It is |x>ssible that in this decade 
guided buses will be put in operation 
which could run at 70 mph on a small 
overhead track in the most congested 
areas, where automatic steering would 
enable narrower tracks and faster 
speeds to be used, while in the suburbs 
they would run like a normal bus. A 
favourable study of the economics of 
applying this here in Birmingham was 
done as far back as 1964. But little 
has happened since, which shows how 
slowly money becomes available for 
surface transport technology. 

If road-pricing was introduced, the 
price it would exact from private 
motorists would revolutionise the com¬ 
petitiveness of buses, which would then 
be able to invest in improved services 
such as the one envisaged above. Then, 
it might even be possible to abolish bus 
monopolies. 


time Bonn straggly,to geif^^ c$^ 
through lu^ g«y$ Up« 

the math Jare; 

for pedettriMs^ with . 
allowed accei^ onl^ at ceriain 
is planned to h^ve 70,000 
square metres in greater Qpnn^ At 
the shopkeepers were sceptii^, mt 
evidence shewing that bans on tra^ 
had increased turnover in pffier 
German cities allayed their fears. TIm 
tenants of one street offered to pay 
half the cost of removing t^e pave¬ 
ment. This policy only makes Mnse if 
new car parks are provided and, indeed, 
some of these have already been bujit 
by the stores. One store gives rebates m 
parking charges according to how mudh 
you spend in it. At Miami Beach and 
here in Leeds small buses have been 
bought to move people along tbk 
shopping precincts. 

The obvious place to try new 
pedestrian technology is an airport, 
where passengers place an unusually 
high value on time. At New York^s 
Kennedy airport, passengers transfer¬ 
ring from one airline to another have 
been known to walk over a mile. 
Similarly, the passenger driving his 
car may face a walk of a mile after 
parking it. At the new Paris Nord 
airport it is proposed to have a non¬ 
stop railway, which will be boarded at 
slow speeds like an escalator but then 
accelerate. It will link car paika, 
terminals and aircraft boarding places. 
At Houston in Texas, automatic tube 
trains have been chosen to cany 
passengers and baggage around a 3,060 
foot central circuit with a monorail 
link to take them from the terminal 
to the main parking lot. It is a good 
deal faster than the moving pavement 
of Dallas. 

One of the most exciting ideas for 
increasing speeds over short distianGes is 
the Dunlop Speedaway system' Mhg 
developed with the help of the Battelle 
Memorial Institute in Geneva, The 
present speed of moving pavements 
and airport walk-ways is limited to, a 
maximum of 2 mph by the , buinan 
problem of getting on, especially for 
groggy passengers and those carrying 
luggage. The Dunlop scheme has the 
passenger mounting a slow belt >yliich 
would accelerate until it was moymg 
at xo mph or more. At this point 
the passenger simply, walks 'onto die 
parallel ixiatn belt. Another idea is for 
a single stretchable belt, linking; twp 
points which would go. sldwly Where 
people^got on and on but at 6 ^h 
on the main journey between 

Even at 1 to 2 mph 
conveyors achieve significant gains over 


Where pedestrians fear to tread 



Parisians spend hours a day walk^ 
!ng, and a quarter of Paris road acci- 
lents happen to pedestrians. In 
London half the prople killed on die 
loads arc pedestrians. Walking begins 
ind ends every' trip. It is remarkable 
that so litdc has been «pfent on apply¬ 
ing technology to this elementary 
form of transport. Thi'roafcson may he 
that it is unthinkable to charge people 
for walking, so no one invests in things 
hat will help pedestrians. Things are 
hanging. Car congestion has made the 


pavement increasingly unpleasant. 
The pedestrian is not the only 
person Who has suffered from this : 
there is also the shopkeeper who may 
be prepared to finance improvement. 

A first step in many cities has been 
to ban traffic from some of the shop¬ 
ping streets. Germany has been the 
trend-setter, and a recent example is 
Bonn. Like many European cities, it 
was built as a fortress and had no 
room to spare, so the streets are and 
always have been narrow. For a long 
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just walking. Waterloo Station in fares, it can hardly be e9i|)ected to 
London has a 650 foot long pedes- rush into investments like ^t. 
trian subway with acdeu from many of Pedestrians now have to walk more> 
the main line pUtforms. It is used by because parking restrictions are getting 

about 22,000 piK>ple in the morning more severe and bus services sparser, 

peak period. About* 14,000 of these at But the problem of charging them for 

least wish to travel in one direction improving their lot has hardly been 

only, towards the London Transport thought about. If there was road- 

escalators. They have to walk on their pricing, the authority which admin- 

own flat feet in a situation which would istered the roads Could eventually 

be ideally suited to the provision of a charge motorists, pedestrians, or resi- 

moving conveyor. The trouble is that if dents, depending who got most out of 

public transport is attacked for raising the changes in a particular street. 


Trains ancient... 

Like other forms of puldic transport, 
the railways have not responded fast 
enough to changing maskets, partly 
because of political restraiinits and partly 
because of their mismanagement. It is 
impossible to emphasise too strongly 
the damage done to transport by state 
interfemice. Take one example of 
road haulage in Britain. Last summer 
the loss-makting and government-owned 
National Freight Gioqx>ration wished 
to raise prices to take account of 
inflation ; the Government delayed 
approval, then said the NFC could go 
ahead on oondtition at submitted to a 
post hoc inquiry by the Prices and 
Incomes Boaid. The PIB endorsed the 
NFC’s judgment. Had the Govern¬ 
ment not interfered, and prices been 
raised as soon as it became coramer- 
oially necessary, the NFC’s losses would 
have been wiped out. President Pompi¬ 
dou of France once promised his 
local electorate to keep open an 
unecDnomdc branch line. It is this 
policy of subsidy whiioh has under¬ 
mined Che finanoial independence of 
the railways and prevented them from 
investing m a streamlined and more 
efficient network. 

Government interference is around 
evei^ railway comer. Among the rail¬ 
way companies that are still profitable 
are some of the priva/tely-owned lines 
in Japan, though even these lose money 
on trains and make their profits on 
buses and property developonent. Japan 
Naaional Railways -lives in a state of 
dSgrtified chaos. It has enormous poH- 
ISmI power, witth roots that go back 
long t^ore General MacaTthur tried to 
diffuse postwar decision-inaking in 
Japan. Membership of it has been one 
of tiie major stepping atones to a poU- 
tkttl career. The^Uet is packed with 
old JNR men, atM President Saso 
him i gf was once Vi JNR employee. The 
narrow geographical comdor down 


which nearly everyone in Japan lives 
is ideal for railroads, and they still 
carry over half the passenger traffic. 
But the JNR is years behind Europe in 
adapting itself to changed social pat¬ 
terns. Last year it made a loss of $380 
million. Only the private companies 
have been rigorous in cutting unecono¬ 
mic services, replacing them with 
buses. A JNR capital debt of over 
$7 billion, incurring interest charges 
of $450 million a year, has been 
stepped up as the operating surplus 
contracted. According to a government 
inquiry, JNR would be on the verge 
of bankruptcy if it were a private 
enterprise ; yet the in(juiry found no 
sense of crisis among its managers. 

In the United Sta^ the ladroada 
are pitivtately-ownedj and the shambles 
on the passenger ride is aittributable to 
a mixture of managerial incompe¬ 
tence and government interference. 
Lodring ait American popuilaition 
patterns there shoukl be at least six . 
corridors of passenger traffic, maybe a 
dozen. But the taSroads. are only^^ 
interested in frright- They deliberattely 
kt the passenger ride decay tiU it 
becomes -so uneoonostrio that me Inter^ 
State Ciommerce Cominbsim is pc^- 
suadeilvto let thew takt the passenger 
trains off .Even the Mbtmliner, between 
New York and ^W^ishington, was 
launched by Perln Cehtral on a shoe 
string without adequately strengthened 
track. So a fortune is spent on main¬ 
tenance. Recent reports suggest traffic 
is now declining, which is officially 
attributed to the recession, but seems 
more likely to be related to the quality 
of service. 

As in so many decaying industries, 
atarte laws, union iMtaorice and iU the 
old-faahioned restrictions get", in the 
way: for example, on the Zephyr run¬ 
ning between San Francisco (md 
Chicago, which taken, off a year 





Behi n d ev e ry cubic metre of KMC Readynilx 
30 laboratoiies.200technolo^sts-and a country mamlen. 


Whether you mix concrete on site, 
or contact one of our competitors, one 
thing is the same. You could have to wait 
28 days to be assured that your concrete 
is ofthe right quality. If it isn't, and in 
the meantime you've laid a few thousand 
cubic metres, that's bad news. 

There is a certain way to avoid that 
dilemma. Trust RMC Readymix concrete 
with its hidden strength. Because at RMC 
we have a system of accelerated testing. 

A special process hardens the mix in 
just 16 hours, so we know quickly if the 
concrete Is right. That's the-sort of 


benefit you get from one of RMC's most 
potent hidden strengths—the Technical 
Centre at Thorpe, in a country mansion. 

It enables us to put the most 
comprehensive practical knowledge of 
concrete technology in the world 
at your fingertips. 

Here are a few more hidden strengths 
We've got 200 technologists round 
the country carrying out control testing 
in our 30 laboratories and on customers' 
sites. With a total of over 350 supply 
plants, we've got about 5 times as many 
as anyone else. 


If you need extra supplies in a ; 
hurry, we can deliver when the Others? 
are floundering. 

Whatever your queries about 
concrete, give RMC a ring^ You can rely 
on RMC Readymix—the coocretewith 
hidden strength. ^ . 
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ago, changed practically every 

100 ipfleii the ^ItemaUve being to pay 
doi^ Rail- 

ripad was frdght 

rat^r thaa ]paaiattef problems. It had 
over 1,000 freightlnations of which 20 
or so were handling 80 per cent of the 
traffic. It was the regulatory p^ess, a 
chicken and egg problem, which pre¬ 
vented the railroad actually closing the 
stations. So the minority effectively 
deprived the 80 per cent majority of a 
uaiiul service. 

There are those in the world’s rail¬ 
ways who apprediaite that there is 
profitable giio^h market in fast inter¬ 
op paSMnger traffic, the develc^ment 
of euffers fmh the railways’ 

depedence on govenments to subsidke 
uneconomic commuter and branch line 
servjces. This is opposed to the old 
raiilwiayman’s attitude that if you 
remove one finger of the network you 
damage the whole body. In France, 
the view is gaining ground that the rail¬ 
way system is part ^ a Wider European 
picture, and this is why the SNCF 
IS so keen on getting a Channel tunnel 
The tunnel might justify a new line 
not just from Paris to London, but also 
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from London,to Brussels and perhaps 
one to Rotterdam.^ ^ \ 

British Rail DOW at last has a fairly 
logical financial set-up regulating its 
subsidised services. Ti^ bn each 
is estimated, published, and met by the 
Government, failing which BR can 
dlose the service. Tim is what the com¬ 
mon market commiisriion would like 
adopted as the standard for European 
railways. But while it has one foot in 
the new finandal era, BR still has the 
other in the old one. It still hopes to 
get capitail grants towards new invest¬ 
ment, aoguing, like niost railways, that 
in a congested age there is a social 
benefit in promoting railways. Thus it 
wants to invest over $850 million in 
refurbishing the Loixlon area services, 
mainly for commuters, over the next 
decade. Its criterion for choosing this 
target is that it must maintain or 
improve the existing standard of ser¬ 
vice, not that it should match supply 
and demand through the price 
mechanism. 

One country with an extremely good 
case for expanding its railway network 
is densely populated Holland. A popu¬ 
lation of 20,000 is said to be enough 
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to justify A subuiban station, and, 
because of demogi^tplic changes, 
thert are a. number ^ such prepinb in 
Holland which ase not served by rail. 
The Dutch xailways wbot tb iifcrease 
the mimber of people sen^ by rail by 
a quarter through the construction of 
75 new stations, half on new raiiilroads. 
B^ the plan, as currently put forwaord, 
is open to a large number of economic 
doubts. 

Conunuters are tending to live far¬ 
ther and farther from the centres of 
towns, and jobs are not changing 
location so fast. Subsidised rail services 
sucking workers into th^ city may ease 
congestion in the short-'term, but in the 
long-run they increase congestion by 
discouraging people from living near 
their work or workplaces from moving 
nearer the people. On longer distances 
a higher proportion of travellers have 
to have seats and will not tolerate 
standing. It is therefore ludicrous that 
in Germany commuting is not only 
subsidised, but the, longer the journey, 
the higher the share of the ticket which 
is paid by the state. If businesses can¬ 
not change their location to one near 
workers who cannot pay economic 


Some airlines take good care of your pocket 


Transport is nonnally underpriced. 
There Is one exception—‘holiday air 
travel, where govenunem restrictions 
mean that many tourists are being over- 
chasged, HoU^y makers have very 
different needs from business travellers. 
They usually make plans in advance, 
and are willing td sacrifice some com¬ 
fort and convenience, in the interests 
of cheaper ftas. But opportunities for 
patting such savings on to the cus¬ 
tomer are limited. 

Prices of scheduled air fares are 
fixed through the International Air 
Transport i^sociadon, and are geared 
to the busincssnian’s needs. Broadly 
speakihg there are only two ways in 
which independent airlines can under¬ 
cut the lATA fares. One is to sell 
package holidays, in which case the 
price including hotel must not 
nonnally be le» than that of the 
standard lATA fare. The other is to 
charter aircraft to approved clubs, in 
which case all passengere must have 
, been club mcmbeia for at least six 
months and the club itself must not 
ht a purely travd^ club. Clearly, these 
leririctioiis inhibit w 'bravel, because 
^ holidaymakera neither want to 

he part at a packagoyttor vram to book 
sbe months ahead. Iw rules are there¬ 
fore being flouted ^increasingly and 
openly. Tickets on charter flights are 


being retailed freely at least in the 
bigger cities, and holiday makers some¬ 
times learn the name of the club they 
are meant to have joined six months 
previously only when their ticket 
arrives with the pre-dated membership 
card attached. 

The real responsibility for these 
cumbrous regulations lies not with 
lATA but with national governments. 
It is they w’ho withdraw an airline’s 
licence if the regulations are flouted. 
The rules are designed to protect 
scheduled airlines from price-cutting 
oompctitois but some governments are 
at l^t coming round to the belief that 
there arc some places where they need 
no piToticction. The British Government 
has recently lifted price controls on 
winter weekends in southern Europe 
and north Africa for an experimental 
period, while the Germans have long 
since abolished minimum prices except 
on the north Atlantic routes, and even 
that could change soon. One result is 
that Geiman tour operators are offering 
packaged holidays in Kenya for well 
under $200, half the price of their 
British counterparts. 

But even the German government 
is not above criticism. Take the story 
of Atlantis, a privately owned Geiman 
dharter airline started in early ip68 
alter the national airline, Lufthansa, 


which is largely government owned, 
bought up a charter firm called Sudflug. 
One of Lufthansa’s objects was to 
prevent Sudflug from using its 
north Atlantic licence to promote 
charter holidays. But some Sudflug 
executiives left and acquired an 
interest in another small airline which 
then became Atlantis. It is now the 
only German charter firm on the north 
Atlanitic against six American 
competitors. 

However, Atlantis applied last year 
to the German Transport Ministry to 
run regular, scheduled holiday flights 
on the north Atlantic, selling blocks 
of scats to holiday groups but dispensing 
with the increasingly nonsensical 
restriction that the groups had to be 
club members. Atlantis proposed that 
travel agents should be able to con¬ 
solidate any passengers into a group, 
and should get a price based on a head¬ 
count. It ii, as it happens, a scheme 
much favoured by the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation, so is hardly a 
wildcat idea. Fares would be $25 to 
$50 higher than present charter rates. 
There would be no first-class, slightly 
less leg space, and no interlining facili¬ 
ties or ticket intemhangeability. The 
Geiman government turned this down, 
but Atlantis is suing it for mriinteipret- 
kig the German navigation laws. The 
Atlantis story is typical, of the battle 
that independent airlines have against 
governments. 
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fares on longer distances, then it is 
the businesses that Should have to sub¬ 
sidise their transptrt. This is already 
done by some firms in France and 
Germany. The touble with forcing 
the railways to psy their way on com¬ 
muter services S that they have a 
captive market, and no competitive 
spur to keep paces down. Bui, once 
agiain, if road-pridng was introduced, 
that would st#p congestion on the 
roads, making it possible to run attrac¬ 
tive bus services in competition with 
the trains. 

The railway have another major 
problem to get right in the 1970s. This 


France's aarotrain runs on concrete 

The new railway age began with the 
130 mph Tokaido line opened in 
Japan in 1964. It was not a model of 
efficient planning. It was embarked on 
without much preliminary study, the 
object being to get it rolling before 
anyone could stop it. With 100 trains 
a day, and a 70 per cent load factor, 
it has been so successful that the road 
lobby would like it to be hived off 
from the rest of Japan National Rail¬ 
ways, so as to stop it from cross- 
subsidising the rest of the rail network. 
Yet it all happened largely by chance. 
The track the new rail r^laced w-as so 
old-fashioned that to build a new one 
was the only thing that could be done. 
But the traffic Tokaido generated, 
travelling the 370 miles from Osaka to 
Tokyo in just over 3 hours, and the 
inroads it made into domestic air 
traffic, made railways all over the world 
wonder if they could work the same 
miracle theknselves. 

Some of them did, although almost 


is ffie question of costs rising ihaiply 
while productivky increases slowly—- 
a exmanon feature of service industra. 
Most railways have Cut their .staffs dm- 
tiioalty in the past ten ymx% but thia 
has been done by easy devices like 
getting rid of porters, and little scope 
exists for similar measures in the 19708. 
Labour tends to account for about two- 
thirds of total costs on the railways. 
Motoring has the advantage that direct 
labour costs in the journeys themselves 
are virtually nil. Unless the railways 
can achieve a breakthrough, their only 
profitable passenger trains will be on 
luxury inter-city services. 


entirely by using the existing infrastruc¬ 
ture, which minimised costs. Simply by 
electrifying the London to Manchester 
line British Rail doubled its traffic on 
the route and halved that of the air¬ 
lines. Such achievements showed that 
as long as door-to-door journey time by 
train could be made reasonably close 
to that by air, trains could have a com¬ 
mercial edge: there are no baggage 
problems, more leg room, no airport 
waits, few weather delays ; the trains 
run closer to the city centre and, let’s 
face it, have a better safety record. 

Fast trains appe^ to generate traffic 
that did not exist before. On the 
London-Manchester route 60 per cent 
of the increase in traffic was diverted 
from cars or airlines but 40 per cent 
was whbliy new. 

British Rail's normal inter-city speed 
is now 100 mph, but the Germans have 
a top speed of 125 mph on the Munich- 
Augsburg route, ana this winter they 
will introduce that on 20 per cent of 


the Bundcsbahh linki^ 31 citiei. Nhxt 
year another 42 chres will 
making nearly 8,000 kilosnetres ia att^ 
Railways ai^ finding that there ii a 
market for comfort: first*dais traffic 
is showing the highest increase on the 
Bundesbahn, and this is reflected in the 
European trend towards Supplving 
secretaries and telephones, as sml at 
booking taxis to pick passengers tqp 
from the station. To'get maadsnum 
acceleration on the straight stretches 
of track, the Germans are putting two 
engines on each train. These engines 
cost more than 96oo,ooo each^ 

Such'speeds need new signallii^, and 
some other track changes, ^e distance 
between signals is now 1,600 metres, 
and a 125 mph train needs about 2,000 
metres to stop in. Similar speeds will be 
achieved on British trains rather later, 
but without evqi altering the sigi^- 
ling or lengffiening the track. Tri^ 
are being designed of lig^t alloys which 
will be about half the weight of their 
counterparts today; hydraulically- 
operated body-tilting will enable curves 
to be round^ at speed ; and hydro- 
dynamic brakes will enable the t^n 
to stop from a speed of 150 mph in a 
shorter distance than a oomr^tional' 
train from ,100 mph. Beyond 156 mph 
very substantial money has to ht sp^t 
on altering the track. But even at this 
speed Bristol to London would be timed 
at 70 minutes and London to 
Edinburgh at 3 hours 40 minutes. 

Only now is another new line going 
to be built from scratch like the 
Tokaido, and that is in France where. 
the Paris-Lyons route is so twisted that 
little increase in speed can be achieved 
without a new track. The French arc- 
expected to build a steel-wheeled rail¬ 
way, but that is simply because more 
development work needs to be done 
before something better can be intro¬ 
duced. If it is worth buying the extra 
speed at the huge cost of a new raihvay 
line on that route, then it is likely that. 
on many other routes the higher speeds 
of aerotrains or hovertrains would be 
commercially even better. Such trains 
would run on concrete beams that take 
no maintenance (which would help; 
the railways overcome thiiir labour 
shortages). 

The first commercial trains to ih^ 
their wheels were expected to be in 
Los Angeles on its planned air- 
port link. But cost estinnates have 
soared since talks began and eontreets 
for construction have recently been 
held up. by a decision to hold an I 
inquiry into the effects on the environ- ’ 
ment. Nevertheless, aerotrains have 
distinct advantages oyer ordinarj^ trains 
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and the research and development 
costs seem to be smaller than those in 
aviation proper. 

. The reseaich on wheel-less trains is 
most advanc^ in France. The French 
have hit 215 imph with a prototype and 
are expected to include one commercial 
Kne in their new five-year plan. This 
may ,be a twisty suburban service 
between Orly and the new Paris Nord 
airport. The Dutch are thinking of 
budding a wheel-less line connecting 
The Hague and Amsterdam to Schiphol 
airport, and the Germans are thinking 
of building one between Hamburg and 
Munich. A study is being pressed for 
a London to Manchester line. 


Developments would have been 
swifter had railways followed the 
accounting procedures of iodustiy 
generally, and made provision for their 
old capital plant to be replaced pro¬ 
gressively with something better. The 
public has been deprived of a modem 
service by politicians who prefer to 
write off the capital debt of railways, 
rather than go through the trauma of 
recasting the finances from scratch. 

Because aerotrains are supported on 
a cushion of air, like a hovercraft, and 
because they need no wheels and sus¬ 
pension systems—usually the heaviest 
parts of a train—the concrete rail can 
be very light and therefore cheap. It 


can be elevated so diat the train runs 
above a road or coaventional nulway, 
so minimising land costs. This is one 
way of raising trait speeds over the 
200 mph level wheie the steel wheel 
begins to run out tf traction. 

One of the problet:is of air cushion 
trains is estimating tkeir power costs. 
Energy is needed todift the vehicle 
off the ground as we^J as to push it 
forward and energy costs have been 
discouraging with hovercraft at sea. 
But marine hovercraft ^ have suffered 
from badly designed ergines and the 
very specif problems ol the interface 
between water and air. In principle, 
even if it is less efficient than a steel 
railway in energy terms, a flying train 
should be more efficient than an aero¬ 
plane. The basic principle of the jet 
engine is that when air is forced 
through a jet there is an equal force 
pushing against the jet, pushing it away 
and driving it forward. By aiming the 
jet against the ground this force 
increases three- or fourfold, and a ring 
of small jets gives a force 100 times 
Chat of one big jet, as was discovered 
by Sir Christopher Cockeit^ll, founder 
of the hovercraft. The aerotrain manu¬ 
facturers in France claim their design 
is more sparing in the use of power 
than an ordinary train, but there is 
disagreement about this. 

Three countries are developing 
wheel*less trains in Europe—Britain, 
France and west Germany—^and there 
is a great deal of worry at official 
levels that each country will install its 
own system, which will then be incom¬ 
patible with its neighbours at national 
frontiers. The air cushion designed by 
the British seems to be superior to the 
French, but more needs to be known 
about each before a choice can be 
made. There is also much to be said 
for the linear induction electric 
motor, favoured in Britain, rather than 
the shrouded propellor or turbine 
of the Soci^t6 de TAerotrain in 
France. The linear motor, invented in 
the last century and only now being 
tested, has no moving parts so it does 
not wear out like an ordinary electric 
motor. Also the sound, level is so low 
that it is difficult to identify the noise 
of the train against the general back¬ 
ground noise of a city. The aerotrain 
people say ^y can make their turbines 
much more silent than at present, but 
for their suburban vehicles they too 
favour an electric motor. The public 
is unlikely to stand for the noise of 
turbines as the inter-city aerotrain 
reaches its urban destination. On the 
other hand, with the induction motor, 
there seem to be . problems in pick- 


The long and short of the runway 


The great misery of travelling by 
airline is die time it takes to get from 
the city-centre out to the airpoirt. Some 
people believe the answer is to be found 
in the use of vertical take-off aircraft, 
operating from airports in the city- 
oentres ithcmselvcs. In their view this 
would eliminate the. need to develop 
highspeed trains still further. 

The port for a vertical take-off 
aeroplane would be a small fraction 
of the size of a conventional airport. 
Because the aircraft would rise to 
1,000 feet before moving forward it 
would make a small footprint of sound 
compared with the huge wave of noise 
made by a conventional aeroplane as 
it cumbrously gains height. Vertiports 
would be nearer city centres, reducing 
the London-Paris journey to an hour, 
so- long as you arc somewhere near 
a vcrdport to start with. Compared to a 
railway line which takes up an enormous 
amount of land and which cannot be 
moved to keep pace with changing 
patterns of demand, vtol is a flexible 
piece of investment. 

But it is hard to believe the cost 
estimates of vtol supporters. The idea 
is to offer a vtol ticket for something 
between the ordinary and the first-class 
air fare. But if the British Navy is 
going to find it worth while to b^ild 
special ships at £40 million and more 
a time to avoid the expense of ver¬ 
tical take-off, this looks like wishful 
thinking. Then, the noise levels thait 
were tolerated by the public a short 
time ago are rapidly coming down, and 
on this basis vtol, so near ffie centre of 
bides, would meet much opposition. As 
for the market, on the dense routes 
there is enough traffic to justify high 
i^ied trains, and there would 1^ 
enoimous navigational difficulties in 
operating so many flotmas of aircraft; 
m *tbe smaller cides congestion to 
ffie ai^pprt is not a |^blem, so there 
IS no need for vtol. , ^ 

The transport study in the 


United States for the north-east corridor 
suggested that vtol would cover all 
non-govemsnent outlays, including 
capital charges, at 10 per cent a year. 
This seems an insufficient return for 
a risky venture, even assuming' the 
costs were estimated rightly, and any¬ 
way no airline will have the money 
to spare for investment of this sort for 
many yean. Railway services are so 
deplorably bad in the United States 
that there would seem to be enonnous 
sco|>e for improving them in the north¬ 
east corridor. What might be more 
profitable than vtol is short take-off 
aircraft. Stol would curb the growing 
land hunger of conventional airports, 
and reduce the area of noiisc 
distuibance. 

Just what part city-centre jets of 
eidier kind will ever play is ounrently 
the greyest area in transport planning. 
Helicoptera have never found the 
engineering break-through needed to 
m^e them cither mechanically reliable 
or cheap enough for regular passenger 
transport. The helicopter service that 
used to operate between Grand Central 
station hi' New York and Kennedy 
airport, using the roof of the Fan 
American building as ks platform, was 
heavily subsidised by the airlines and, 
even so, cost more than a taxi ride 
from the hotel to airport. But engineer¬ 
ing on the short or vertical take off jot 
is still in its infancy, with no serious 
body of design work yet behind it. 

In Britain, where there is more 
experience of vertical take off than in 
any other country, the official, tiiort- 
term view is pessimistic. Gity-centrc jets 
will not be seen this decade. But the 
real question is whether they will be 
seen ^ter that. On a longer time-scale, 
engineers think that the main objec¬ 
tions, economics and noise, in that order, 
could be solved, but it will take the 
best part of another 10 yean* research 
to find out At this stage it simply is 
not posrible to tell. 

., I II r.i ... 
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handles get delivered 
right to the door 


Door furniture is just one example 
of hundreds of products which benefit 
from distribution by Freightliner. 

When your products have to get 
to their destinatioivquickly, safely and. 
wl Abut the interruption and cost of 
intermediate hatidling operations - 
you need Freightliner. . ■ 

,,/ You can tnovfe blnlbst 
anything, anywhere by Freightliner 
in a single, sealed container wHicit 
does the journey door-to-door. 



Freightliner speeds Ae flow of 
goods Arough the pipeline, and the 
flow of money back to Ae producer - 
with less in the warehotise there’s 
more in Ac bank. 

You can find out more about 
Frqi^tliner services by contacting: 




4a^‘Cardington St. London NWi 2LR 
Tel: 01-^879400 Ext. 3284. 
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ing up the current from the track at 
the speeds required for inter-city 
services. 

Germany and Japan are veering 
towards a totally different system. This 
is magnetic suspension, the idea being 
to put magnets of the same pOle on 
both the track and the vehicle which 
would lift the train off the track. The 
weight and power requirements of the 
magnets would be drastically reduced 
by the principle of su^rconductivity 
already applied in Britain in some 
electric motors and generators. This 
relies for its efficiency on the fact that 
there is a reduction in electrical resis¬ 
tance in some alloy metals at low 
temperatures. But the temperature 
required is minus 250 degrees centi¬ 
grade, which poses problems though the 
Japanese think they are getting near 
some answers. One advantage of mag¬ 


netic su8peI|^ipn is the poss^ 3 $^ty of 
carrying heavier loads;^ and, ^erefore 
freight. So far the demand for the veiy 
fast transport of freight b minu^, but 
the Germans believe that by 1985 there 
will be a lai^ volume of goods needing 
overnight d^ivery. 

The Japanese say that any form of 
combustion engine is ruled out by the 
mounting campaign against noise and 
air pollution, and because a new 
Tokaido line would be much straighter 
than the old one and would go 40 
per cent of the way in tunnels, with 
the rest probably enclosed in a plastic 
tube to get away from the weather. 

This all sounds a bit like science 
fiction. But that is also true when one 
looks at the ideas in the offing about 
the future of passenger transport of 
all kinds towards the end of this 
century. 


The last days of the wheel 


In the long term there is one inescap¬ 
able force which will lead to the 
transport revolution; prosperity. A 
richer society will demand better trans¬ 
port. This initially means more motor 
cars, even though that leads to con¬ 
gestion and a decline in public trans¬ 
port, immobilising large sections of the 
population. It will be no good just 
building a few more roads, patching 
up a threadbare public transport 
technology and increasing controls on 
the use of cars, for most people regard 
having to use a bus or train as a step 
backwards. Furthermore, rising 
(incomes make a laboiir-intensive trans¬ 
port system increasingly ridiculous. 
Even the motor car will suffer in time 
with its growing need for traffic atten¬ 
dants and repair stations. 

Any alternative which does not offer 
most of the advantages of the motor 
car, and some added ones, is doomed. 
Neither buses nor railway lines have 
any hope of offering the flexibility of 
a motor car, or of overcoming their 
mounting labour problems. 

One possibility is to 'reduce the size 
of cars in the city. In the mecca of 
the automobile, the United States, the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has recogmsed that, “ car 
desi^ must adapt itself to the con¬ 
straints of the m^em city.’* One idea 
it is promoting h for a car rental 
service operated by private enterprise 
or as an adjunct'^to public transport. 
The vehicle wouW, according to its 
specifications, have a combination Of 
petrol and electrical power. It would 


be picked up at a more or less auto¬ 
matic termiinal and returned to it or 
another one after eadh trip. This would 
not prevent city dwellers from owning 
cairs. Already in Venice, where the 
canal system prevents the use of cars, 
better off Venetians keep their cars 
in multi-storey parks on the city out¬ 
skirts. But a warning : the difficulty 
of keeping a car in Venice is one reason 
for the migration of Venetians to 
modern industrial suburbs. 

Much more promising would be a 
computerised, fully-automatic, personal 
cable car. The more imaginative plan¬ 
ners among the American car manu¬ 
facturers have done some promising 
research, and in time such vehicles are 


almost inevitable. Just to reduce the 
size of a nornial car would never cater 
for ffiose wh6 cannot drive : the child¬ 
ren,^ the handicapped and the drunks. 
Besides some new concept is needed to 
replace existing forms of pubKc trans¬ 
port. 

An ideal vehicle would be a very 
light capsule, carrying something 
between one and eight passengers. 
Everyone would be seated, which 
would have the dual advantage of 
decreasing the size of veihicle and also 
increasing comfort. (It is amazing that 
so little thought has been given to this 
idea as a way of solving the cost 
problems of undegrouncts.) 

These small vehicles could be sus¬ 
pended from strengthened lamp-posts 
or the sides of buildings, or from a 
lightweight viaduct above the road. 
Till now there has been little incentive 
to develop such a veihicle, but the 
United States is expected shortly to 
run experimental systems in a few 
towns. One has already been announ¬ 
ced for Morgantown, West Virginia,' 
costing about $35 million of which $1.4 
million is for development. Similar 
trials are expected in Europe. Munich 
is interested in a project being 
developed by Messerschmidt-Bolkow- 
Blohm. Gothenburg is having discus¬ 
sions with a British firm, Cabtrack. 
France wants to have a number of 
co-operative experiments on a Euro¬ 
pean scale, and intends to include 
trials in the new five-year plan period. 
Such vehicles would allow traffic 
density eventually to the same level as 
normal trains, partly as a result of auto¬ 
matic guidance. Speeds of 20 mph are 
likely on early models but eventually 
several times this might be achieved. 
The motor would be electric, and 
therefore pollution free. As it would 
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Photograph of No.7 Pier by courtesy of British Airports Authority. 
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in the efficient use of public 
transport. 

Withayes on the futura, Dunlop 
have in an advanced atage of ’ " 
development a whole f^ily of ' 
continuous transportation SystaAis 
based upon the 'Stargllde' Beltbut' 
running at a higher speed, they will 
help to relieve the ever growing 
congestion within city centres. 
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'Starglido' is the trade mark of Dunlop Limited. 
Construction is protected by British Patent 
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Another idea for commuting 


get its current froiu tl^e track, tliere 
would be none of the problems with 
batteries that seem to beset attempts 
to .design an electric car. The vehicle 
could be private. 

Electronic guidance does, however, 
pose more problems than most of the 
promoters like to admit. One is that a 
lot more work needs to be done 
on the electronics. Another diffi¬ 
culty especially in historic cities, is 
visual intnision, though a small plastic 
cab suspended from lamp-posts, noise¬ 
less and pollution free, might be less 
of a nuisance than a double-decker bus. 
Also such light vehicles as are under 
design would not be able to carry any 
but the smaller loads of freight. Then, 
there is the question of safety: one 
good aspect of present public transport 
iis that there is an almost negligible 
quota of acoidenits. Finally, a new 
system would be vulnerable to strikes 
and power failures, so there would 
have to be something to replace it in 
an emergency. 

Ihe system developed furthest in 
Britain, Cabtrack, is the idea of Brush 
Electrical Engineering. You would buy 
a ticket from a slot machine, and wallc 
up to the platfonn, wlicre a vehicle 
would be waiting, having been sum¬ 
moned by the act of purchasing a 
ticket. The vehicle would be a small 
l>ox-like structure with a large side¬ 
opening and two pairs of seats facing 
each other. When the doors are shut, 
the traveller inserts his ticket in a slot, 
and thereby infonns the vehicle where 
he wants to go. Meanwhile a stream 
of other vehicles is flowing along the 
main track past the station. The com¬ 
puter which controls all operations 
receives information from detectors in ' 
the track, spots a suitable gap in the 
flow, and commands the vehicle to 
leave the station siding for the main 
stream. Cabtrack would not replace the 
motor car in the city, but merely 
supplement it, easing, some of the con¬ 
gestion. In the morti^tant future a . 
complete transport of^ guided 

cars, could be develo^^ 
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The cure for traffic blight 


Improvements in transport of aU» 
kinds are inextricably tied to party 
policy. Concorde is toing djeveloped 
because of political it is 

the implications of 'government t^licy 
which cause other innovations:to remain 
unexploited. The opef^ra of pass^^r 
transport are haomtn^ by Ihws wluth 
make them operate services for which 
there is no demand, so preventing them 
from being able to invest in service^ 
for which there is. Take London south 
of the Thames. In common with nearly 
every major city its transport system has 
hardly changed in response to chang¬ 
ing demand this century. The . road 
network is unaltered. The buses have 
merely inherited the Routes of the 
trams. The only difference is- they , 
are now less frequent, slower and less 
reliable. The Souffiein Electric, Rail¬ 
way, which once balanced its . 
muter traffic,, with a, high off^pe^ 
payload in the days Before mqtorisa- 
tioh, is now irretrievably uneconomic 
but keeps trundlffig'^aiong. ^ 

Each of these forms of transport 
has |b be made to stand on its own 
feet, so that it can generate cash for 
improving services. But modern trans¬ 
port is dominated by roads, and every¬ 
thing has to start there. It is a matter 
of htting an unobtrusive box under¬ 
neath road vehicles, so that those who 
impose congestion on others pay for it, 
through a system like a telephone bill. 
This creates no major technical prob¬ 
lems. Motorists would know the rate 


fo# times of 

ffie (iity incf difff^ parts of the 
city, so ffiey could plan their journeys 
iaccdcdKs^ly. For example, housewives 
would be given an added incentive 
to shop outside the rush hour. 

Thia wo]||ld enable more vehicles to 
^ be Sued idW the- eidsting roads, both 
because it would encourage greater 
utilisation of spare capacity and also 
because a road with traffic moving at 
12 mph can carry more vehicles than 
one with traffic moviqg at 6 mph. It 
would also spark off a revolution in 
other forms ol transport. At first this 
would affect only existing types. Buses 
would run better services and become 
profitable, at the same time replacing 
soitie uneconomic trains. Public trans¬ 
port, once it was profitable, would be 
forb^' ta come out frotfi the umbrella 

cdotTols that have protected it for 
dtf^ades, and invest in improved 
seiyices. Then at the n^t stage the 
fact that hinning passenger transport 
could be profitable would stimulate the 
development of new forms of it. 

Money cannot buy some things but 
it can buy an efficient transport 
system. It can also generate cash to 
prevent or compensate for the 
environmental disturbance caused by 
transport. If you believe in a monetary 
system, there is no reason for not 
applying it to the movement of people. 
Yet progressively we are moving 
farther and farther away from this, 
and suffering for it. 
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In Perth, they wanted to walk 
ahorr the traffic, among busy 
shops. They ran an open competi¬ 
tion to find out how to do it... 

The 14 storey air conditioned office block. 
Windows are recessed 3 feet to shield the 
January sun, vet everyone is within 30 feet 
of the view. 
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I'he Taylor Woodrow Property 
Company’s winning design 
showed the best way. A four-level 
concept, based on two mgjor 
streets at different levels. Con¬ 
necting shopping arcades; 
underground«prvice roads; with 
high-speed lifts, escalators 
and escalaires to tie it together. 

Top it with an office block. 
Integrate a cinema. A walled roof 
garden, served by a glass-sided 
lift. A* blue-carpeted, suspended 
concrete staircase. And a 
giant roof-top lantern to illumi¬ 
nate it all. What you want is a 


place for people to gather- a 
20th-century market place. 

Taylor Woodrow Brine was the 
consortium formed to carry out 
the work. 

Demolition began in April, 1968. 
The first pedestrian bridge in 
Australia was put up one Sunday 
not much later. 1970 saw the 
entire City Arcade completed, to 
time and cost. 

The combined efforts and skills 
of Taylor Woodrow and their 
Australian colleagues had got grand 
things done - in Perth as elsewhere 
on the youngest continent. 


Architects; G. Summerhayes & Partners Consulting Engineers: Halpern, Giick & Lewis 
Quantity Sun^eyors: Rider Hunt & Partners 
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THE WORLD-WIDE TEAM OF ENQINEERSa CONSTRUCTORS Si DEVELOPERS 

//you woui 4 to know Tn 0 r:e alfout us, contact; Robert G. Smith, A.I.O.B.. Taylor Woodrow 
Gonstrucci<mttxt.,345 Rui^ip Rolid, SoS'^atUMiddle^ (Tel: 01-578 2366): or for overseas: 
Eric A. DUley^&Sp.,Tayloi: Woodfow International Ltd., Western House, Western Avenue, 
Ealing, W.6 (Tel: 01-^7 664L Telex: 23503). For property, contact .Colin Hunt, B.Sc..F.R.I.C.S.. 
Taylor Woodrow Property Co. Ltd., 18 Park Street. London WIY 4AH (l^tl:,0l*499 9221). 







The executive 
with the built-in 
special offer... 



However you look at it, buying an executive aircraft is a big decision, even for big 
companies. You don't do it on impulse, captivated by an intriguing advertisement. 
In the end, you know that you get what you pay for - and pay for everything you 
get. We make a special offer with every aircraft from the Beechcraft range: quality. 
It's a package offer which wraps^up a whole lot of things like greater reliability, 
better performance, higher utilisation, extrfi comfort. It's an offer built into every 
Beechcraft. How you get to the airfield is your business; getting you from one 
airfield to another - swiftly, quietly, economically - that's Beechcraft business. 
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Eagle Abctaft Servioee Limited 

•Kt 'Servliioavlatlon’ 

LeaveteM^Aerodrome, Watford, WD2 7BY. Tel; Garston 76233. Telex: 261 Cables: Eagleserv Watford. 





1fbur company 
will find 

great opportunity 
forgrowrthln 
British Columbia 



So will your people. 

British Columbia offers everything industry needs for 
assured long-term growth. A vast wealth of natural 
resources. Abundant fresh water. Low-cost 
hydroelectric power. A reliable labor pool. Proximity 
to major markets in western North America and the 
nations of the Pacific Rim. But for most of your 
employees these considerations are secondary. 

What they’ll like most are the great opportunities for 
scenic and recreational enjoyment. The advanced level 
of our educational system. The low-cost medical care 
program — perhaps the finest on the continent. 

Then there’s our tax structure — the lowest in all of 
Canada, for both individuals and companies. 

A plant in British Columbia could be a profitable move 
for your company and a rewarding one for your 
people. For more Information, write us today. 


The 5th Annual British Columbia International Trade 
Fair will take place June 2-12. 1971 in Vancouver. 

It’s a great opportunity to see a showcase of products 
from British Columbia and foreign lands — or to gain 
new customers with a display of your own. 

Government of the Province 
of British Coiumbia 

Department of Industrial Development, Trade. & Commerce 
Parliament Buildings. Victoria, British Columbia, Canada 
Hon. Waldo M. Skillings, Minister 


In the United Kingdom contact 

Admiral M. G. String. Agent-General. BRITISH COLUMBIA HOUSE, 1-3 Regent Street, London S.W.1. England. 



How h^)ed pipe loxii Lcmand across S(X)tl^ 



Soon, when the citizens of Grangemouth 
want a taste of Loch Lomond they won't have to 
motor 50-odd miles. They’ll turn on the tap. 

Tarmac have laid a section of the 
pipeline that will bring their water supply 
from Loch Lomond. The same 
applies to public services throughout Britain. 
We either pipe them through or construct the 
dams, power stations, sub-stations sM 


gas processing plants that provide them. 
Sometimes our services to the public take an 
even more unexpected turn. 

When part of the South Coast was losing 
ground to the English Channel, Tarmac 
was called in to shore it up. 

So. whatever you’re doing, tilhiing a tap. 
flicking a switch, walking on a beach. 
Tarmac is part of living. 


fFl^urmae 

THE MEANS AND THE END 
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Deal with a nun and 
you're sure to be done 

THE PROQReSS OF PRIVATE ULYWORTH 

By Russell Braddon. 

Michael Joseph. 166 pages. £1.75. 

If rude were never funny Russell 
Braddon would be a bore. If the crisis 
in Ulster were not mad as well as 
tragic his latest novel would be in the 
worst possible taste. As it is, it is in 
lousy taste, as eveiy Protestant, 
Catholic, IRA provisional, army 
colonel, Enoch Powell, David Frost 
(albeit knighted), Ian Paisley, Edward 
Heath qua seaman and Mad Mitch 
would be sure to agree. (Mr Braddon 
does not bother to iiriix it with members 
of the province’s government—too soon 
replaced, perhaps?) There is seldom 
much to be said for a plot that 
drops every remotely controversial pub¬ 
lic figure into a melting pot, adds a 
liberal pinch of profanity, dbscenity to 
taste, and bulks out with chorus-like 
interruptions from a convenient lunatic 
fringe. There is enough pseudo¬ 
political fiction of that type, the author 
posed in Cassandra-like stance and 
gazing through dirty spectacles into 
the immediate future ; the genre 
deserves little notice and less reading. 

But Mr Braddon has imagination 
—and that is rare. His central situa¬ 
tion is truly funny, as Private Lily- 
worth, in tthe guise of Trappist nun 
Sister Theophilia, marches nightly 
between the Falls Road teenagers and 
the army to bring Christian peace to 
Belfast and has to be spirited away by 
ever more devious means to avoid the 
hordes of excited pressmen. The scenes 
in the convents and presbyteries of 
Northern Ireland, furious with Sister 
Theophilia for stealing the show, are 
even better. Mr Braddon’s ending is 
weak, and he has to resort to an 
unlikely expedition to the Matto 
Grosso (er, actually to Xinqu-Tapajos) 
to dispose of unwanted characters and 
to give Private Lilyworth his alLtoo- 
predktable military triumph. He even 
has to trot coyly into the narrative 
hitn'sclf. And the obv<ious, bad joke of 
Ulster, the bowler-hatted Protestants 
matching in folly, the IRA-bereted 
Cathollics, has long since fallen flat with 



The falls is Braddon's beat 


the first dead in the city streets. But 
many people, confront^ with the 
idiocy of both sides on television, may 
have felt a momentary enthusiasm for 
something similar to Private Lily- 
worth’s solutions—saiturating Belfast’s 
water supply with barbiturates, booby- 
trapping every Orangeman’s drum 
with itching jx>wder, lacing com¬ 
munion wine with tranquillisers or 
hijacking Ian Paisley’s plane to Cuba 
(sorry, Rome). They may even have 
been goaded to a sneaking longing for 
sometmng Hke the solution proposed 
by Mr Braddon’s fictitious opinion poll 
—lugging the province a thousand 
miles into the Atlantic and sinking it. 
They can find in Mr Braddon’s book 
some rather more vulgar and even more 
unhelpful and inflammatory ones they 
might not have thought of. 

Life without hope 

BEHIND GHETTO WAUB 
By LeB Rainwater. 

Mea The FengUin Press. 4S6 
pegk$. £5.2 6. '■ _ 

Ufe in Pry|t<b.Igoe,' whicK is what this 
study is al^d^ is very nearly a thing 
of the past. Only 6<>o black families 
now huddle in this vast housing estate, 
built to contain nearly 3,000 of the 
poor families of St Louis. Vandalism 
has completed what murder, rape and 


robberjr bagm, ^ia|^ 

rsuung..the whole compuk^ la Ammca 
Pruitt^lgoe has a iMme far 
is unique, but Professor Rainwiatei^^^^ 
the National Institute of ' HealA, 
which financed the rix^year projeet, 
see it as a miorocpsm, of eU .bliick 
ghettos. 

Case Judies carried on over peri^ 
of years by sympathetic observe^ gliye 
this book its striking vividness and 
v^idity. It is mostly about faniities 
without steady father figures. Only 
one of the families mankgn to keep 
its young adolescents away from fii'e 
dangers and seductions of the streets. 
Loneliness is the lot of many< of thb 
women and not only because of thirr 
fear of violence in this fortress of 
society’s cast-offs, where even the 
police do not dare to penetrate -at 
night. 

One great price of survival is con¬ 
stant wariness, not only of strangers 
but particularly of friends: unlike a 
stranger, a friend can borrow money, 
blacken a reputation or simply make 
claims which the poor lack the 
resources to satisfy. 

Yet from the interviews and from 
answers to questionnaires Professor 
Rainwater is convinced that what flie 
people in Pniitt-Igoe saw as the good 
life was almost exactly what rrriddle- 
class Americans see as desirable. In 
Pru'itt-Igoe it was just impossible to 
achieve. The ideal family might be a 
husband and wife and two or thrfee 
children but the fact of life was much 
more likely to be daughters pre^ant 
at 14. Pe$.simism about human nature 
was great in Pruitt-Igoe and especially 
so about men, who so seldom appear, as 
faithful or as good providers. The 
husbands, somewhat shadoWy figures, 
are usually out of work or, if in jdte, 
enjoying the life of the streets, wsUtibg 
money the family needs.' " 

Pruitt-Igoe was built in a day when 
it wa.s thought that good houring would 
solve many of tlie problems of poverty. 

1 oday it would not be consider^ good 
housing, but the faith in housing as an 
instant solutbn has disappeared. M^y 
other 'illusions about cuiing pov^y 
have gone the same way. Professor 
Rainwater has two prescriptions: ' a 
guaranteed irveome closer the average 
of the society (Since deprivatbn is 
relative) and the breaking-down of 
skilled jobs into unskilled ones. These 
are not measures which likely to 
apfjeal to America’s skilled . working 
classes but the akemarive ^ the per¬ 
petuation of a sub-culture of 
One word of warning: thi^ is nol^ a 
book for the easily shocked....., 
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All change, please 

FINANCINQ DEVELOPMENT IN LATIN 
AMERICA 

Edited by Keith Griffin. 

Macmillan. 270 pages. £4.50. 

THE MEXICAN ECONOMY 
By Clark W. Reynolds. 

Yale University Press. 492 pages. 
£6.05. __ 

The first book reminds the reader that 
the bumblebee, according to the first 
principles of aeronautics, should not 
be able to fly. Latin Americans who 
read the essays of Dr Griffin et al will 
be surprised to recall that their coun¬ 
tries have in fact been developing at 
all, such is the pessimism that this book 
expresses about their ability to mobilise 
development finance. The editor lays 
his neck fairly and squarely on the 
chopping block : “ Our analysis indi¬ 
cates that most Latin American 
countries are incapable of sustained 
rapid development.” 

Most of the contributors are equally 
forthright, though not all the essays 
would bear out such pessimism. The 
editor’s contention is that the economic 
surplus that the ^onomy generates is 
under the control of a tiny minority 
whose use of it frustrates development 
in most senses of the word. The other 
essays take up the various sources of 
finance and point out the various ways 
in which they fail to be harnessed for 
development. The use of the budget, 
for instance, is hampered by the small 
revenue base, low ** tax effort,” and the 
concentration of government spending 
on non-development items. Nation¬ 
alised industries and public utilities fail 
to generate surpluses through inept 
pricing pqlicies. Foreign aid often goes 
to finance consumption rather ffian 
investment. Foreign private investment 
may discourage domestic savings and 
enterprise. 

The treatment of private savings and 
inflation is less dogmatic. The extent 
of private savings is notoriously difficult 
to measure, and the motives—in the 
Latin American context—have not 
l)cen satisfactorily explained. Inflation, 
which is often regarded as a method 
of financing growth, is an uncertain 
measure with a high toll of inefficiency. 
On a more positive note, an article on 
agriculture takes Peru as an example of 
the scope for financing agrarian 
reiforras. 

The collection as a whole is clear 
and stimulating, though some of the 
authors mar their case by overstating 
it. In particular, the notion that 
mobilising savings requires a large 
public sector does not do justice to 


the .ThE4aecx>iid; 

boQk;:h^ip8 put 

soitie iri’jzr^ detanl. In (he 

course of diskitsing Mem^^ economic 
growth since 1900 Professor Reynolds 
combats the ri^y assertions in the first 
book with some solid empiricism. 
Rapid growth in this case did not 
involve an increased share of the public 
sector,, It was not inflationaiy. Govern¬ 
ment policies towards, foreign ijnv^t- 
ment helped "'io forestall some of, the 
possible ill effects of the laUcri The 
domestic capital market has Wn 
developed, and private savings pressed 
into the service of development. 
Messrs Griffin and Reynolds should 
exchange their books for Easter. 

Russia's reformation 

THi CHURCH REFORM OF 
Pi^ THE GREAT 

By i^ames Craemft. 

Macmillan. 348 pages. £6. 

The church reforms of Peter the 
Great are analogous to those of Henry 
VIII in that their motive was 
economic, and their effect was to 
subordinate the Russdan Orthodox 
Church to the state and to initiate the 


bureaucnij^to 

cleric,. sufajibct” " Petnwr v Was 

fortunate in having the consistent sup¬ 
port of an outstandingly able cleric, 
Fcofan Prokopovich. With Prokopo¬ 
vich’s help, Peter attempted educa¬ 
tional reforms, and succeeded in 
reducing the numbers of monks and 
nuns. He was less ‘ successful in 
reducing the numbers of the secular 
clergy, since the exemption from the 
ubiquitous soul tax enjoyed by the 
church meant that the vested interests 
of the clergy were in conflict with 
reform. , 

Professor Cracraft has written an 
authoritative account of the changes 
embodied in the ecclesiastical regula¬ 
tion of 1721. He shows how the pro¬ 
posed reforms originated, how far they 
were implement^, and their long¬ 
term results. Since the reign of Peter 
the Great can with justification be 
regarded as the beginning of modern 
Russia, an evaluation of such an 
important aspect of Peter's work has 
more than academic interest. But this 
is a scholar’s evaluation which makes 
no concessions to the general reader. 


secularisation of society. It is interest¬ 
ing that one of the people who 
influenced the Tsar was the staunch 
Whig supporter of Anglicanism, 
Bishop Burnet. Peter replaced the 
single patriarch with a synod and at 
one stroke removed a rival to his 
authority and a focal point of dis¬ 
content. The result was the gradual 
subordination of the church to the 
state. “ By the time of Peter’s death 
the ecclesiastical admimbtration had 



Revolution rejected 

FROM ANARCHISM TO REFORMISM 
By David Stafford. 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 381 pages. 
£4. _ 

Paul Brousse lived from 1844 to 1912. 
As a young man he was associated witli 
the republican opposition to Napoleon 
III during his last months in power, 
and he seems to have played a minor 
role on Jules Guesde’s Montpellier 
newspaper, Les Droits de VHomme. 
After the entire’s collapse he joined 
the International, but in its many 
internal quarrels he soon became 
aligned with the anti-authoritarian 
^ctions and was expelled. In Spain and 
in Switzerland he came into contact 
with anarchists (including Kropotkin) 
and he distinguished himself by his 
extreme language. However, in spite 
of appearances, his thought was evolv¬ 
ing in ways which challenged certain 
of the beliefs of “ orthodox ” anarchy. 
When he;returned to France in i88o 
he devoted himself to the organisation 
of effective socialist parties. He main¬ 
tained his earlier aliti-onarxist views, he 
challenged Guesde ahd Lafargue, and 
he became one of the leaders of the 
F£d6ration des Travailleurs Socialistes 
Francis, often called the Possibilist 
pafty> Brousse also played an important 
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PRINCETON 


Interest Groups in 
Soviet Politics 

Editad by H. GORDON SKILLING and 
FRANKLYN GRIFFITHS 

Although this book does not assume that 
political interest groups are the principal 
feature of Soviet politics, it argues that they 
Urc an important and so far neglected element 
in the Soviet political system. £6 


Mnemosyne 

The Parallel between Literature and the 
Visual Arts 
MARIO PRAZ 

In his search for the common links between 
literature and the visual arts, Professor Pra/ 
draws upon the abundant evidence of long 
mutual understanding and corres|X)ndence 
between them, i z 1 half-tone plates £S' 2 S 


Thayer's Life of 
Beethoven 

Revised and edited by ELLIOTT FORBES 

‘One of the classics of biograpliy . the most 
accurate and fully .satisfying biography of the 
composer that exists’ {Oxjord Aiuf;uztne) is 
now available in paperback. 4 plates £3 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Latin-American Political 
Thought and Ideology 

MIGUEL JORRI'n and JOHN 0. MARTZ 

This review of major expositions of political 
thought and ideology in Larin America focuses 
on the independence period—the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. £6 


The Poetry of 
Thomas Hardy 

A Handbook and Commantary 
J. 0. BAILEY 

Most of Hardy's poems are highly personal. 
This handbook links the poems with 
biographical sources, identifies gcographi^l 
locations, and indicates relevant pan^llels in the 
novels ahd short stories. Frontispiece'/;7*a5 


STANFORD 

Human Rights and 
International Action 

Tha Caaa of Froodom of Aasociation 
ERNST B. HAAS 

This book argues that despite debates, 
resolutions, and treaties, the global effort to 
protect human rights by international means 
has been a failure, that national ideologies and 
value systems, instead of coalescing, are 
growing more diffuse. £yis 

Georges Mandel and the 
Third Republic 

JOHN M. SHERWOOD 

Georges Mandel, one of the leading political 
figures of the Third French Republic, is best 
remembered today for his opposition to Nazi 
Germany. This biography is of his public life 
only since almost no personal papers are 
available 8 plates £ 6 - 2 ^ 

The Government and 
Politics of Ireland 

BASIL CHUBB 

‘T'lu- key book for all those who cure about 
li isli democricy and its iiistiiutions.’ /rit/r 
’I'lnics. 'Surely destined to be the staiid.ird work 
ol I elei elite in its field ’ 1 hf lii otummt £ \ ■ so 

TORONTO 

Goethe's Faust 

Translated by BARKER FAIRLEY 

Professor Fairley has produced an English 
version of Faust whicn is alive, poetic, and 
close to contemporary speech. "A^ilc 
remaining true to the original, he has captured 
its spirit in a poetic prose that preserves the 
imagery of the poem and sustains in the reader 
the conviction that he is dealing with great 
poetry. lo plates, i ? line drawings £6 

MINNESOTA 

Islam 

AWayofLIfa 
PHILIP K. Him 

A distinguished mientsdist shows that Islam is 
not only a religion but also a state and a 
culture, and that in these overlapping and 
interacting aspects it is a whole way of life. 
5 map 8 £a -25 

OXFORD 
University Press 




HARVARD 


The Bab Ballads 

W.S.6ILBElfr 
Editad I^JAMEHELUS 

James Ellis has collectedihc entire s^uence of 
Gilbert's Bab Ballads, whicbhe dbnsiders fo bs '' 
some of the best comic verse in English, 
together with all Gilbert's original, grotesque 
little drawings. £t'2S 

Architecture and the 
Phenomena of Transition 

The Three Space Conceptions of 

Architocturo 

SIGFRIED GIEDION 

T'his book explains the three conceptions of 
space that Sigfried Giedion viewed as the great 
stages in Western architecture, emphasis On 
volume in space and the interplay between 
vohiines; the development of interior space; 
and the interrelation ol spuctMmianating 
powers of volumes. 245 text illustrations 
/;h-75 


The Morality of Abortion 

Legal and Historical Perspectives 
Edited by JOHN T. NOONAN 

TTicsv essays by 1 lico}ogian.s, lawyers, and ■ 
liistorijiis examine and challenge the attitude 
that abortion is acceptable, and probe the 
moral and legal issues of the comroversy. 
/C4-2S 


Harlequin in His Element 

The English Pantomime 1806-183B 
DAVID MAYER III 

Pantomime was, during this period, the only 
successful vehicle for social comment and 
satire. Uavid'Maycr examines the genre and 
its development, and shows how it reflected and , 
recorded the social, economic, political, and 
aesthetic issues of the time. 81 halftone 
plates £7-25 

The Letters of 
Robert Browning and 
Elizabeth Barrett Barrett 
1845-1846 

EdittdbyELVANKINTNER 

This long-needed edition presents the 
complete record of the Brownings’ courtship, 
from Robert Browning's first letter to 
EliMbeth Barrett, written before he had ever 
seen her, to notes written during the tense 
week between their secret mamajge and their 
departure for luly. Two volumes 18 half¬ 
tone plates £14*25 
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World 


Outlook 1971 

1971 should see higher growth in the 
irjdustriafised countries, but a slower 
volume rise in world trade. World Out¬ 
look 1971 bases this prediction on 
separate forecasts for 140 countries, 
providing a frame of reference for plan¬ 
ning decisions taken in a global or 
regional context. 

A aiingla copy of ElU World Outlook 1971 la 
£5.25 (US$12.60). Airmail poataga (outsida 
Europa) £0 40 (OS$0.90) axtra Cash with 

ordar. Avallabla from : 

TKE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD 
Spancar Houaa 27 St. Jamaa's Place 
London SW1 

633 Thrrd Avanua <Naw York NY 10017 
137‘Avanua Looisa 1050 Brussels 
Pasao da la Raforma 116-801 Mexico 6 D F. 
309 Sorray Nouse 35 )Rissik Street 
Johannesburg 

37 Quean Street Melbourne Victoria 3000 
M.S.A. Building 77 Robinson Road Singapore 1 


The History of Parliament 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 1116-1764 
by Romney Sedgwick 
This new section of the History of 
Parliament is uniform with the three 
volumes edited by Sir Lewis Namier and 
John Brooke, oublished in 196 ^. It 
contains 2,041 biograph&cal studies of 
members of the House of Commons, and 314 
electoral histories of the parliamentary 
constituencies in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 

£99 for 9 Volumes (£22.35) 


Britain 1971 

AN OFFICtAl. HANDBOOK 
Designed to answer the questions about 
Britain that are most frequently asked in 
Overseas Countries, this handbook has won 
a unique reputation for its accuracy and 
readability as an outstanding ^ WOTk of 
reference. It describes the activities of many 
of the National Institutions and shpws 
the part played by the Government in the 
life of the CoirihiUnity. ^ • 

£i.6ai .(£i.86i) 


Priest iH braekttt ladhitft potlapt 

Fret Httt of titles (please epeeify eubjeot/e) 

are available frdm Her Mafestye Staiionery 

a/noe, PtA (HCO), Atlantic Homee, London JtClP 

iBN 

OovenuMiiS pabUeatlofis . can be 
bought from the Oovemment 
Boolnhopt In London (post ordor» 
to PO Box 669, SEl), Edinburgh. 
Cardiff, Belfast. Maneheoter. 
Birmingham and Bristol, or 
tliTOagli booksoHeiS 

..f _ 


part in reviving the international made of them for nearly 6o years and 

socialist party, with the Second Inter-^ it covers all the usual points abc^t 

national of 1889. But the boulan^st description, habitat, fopiis mating 

crisis helped to divide the possibilists habits, the timidity of snakes in 

and the marxists succeeded iti establish^ general and the plentiful supplies of 

ing a predominant , influence in the anti-snake bite venom if the adder 

Second International. Broqsse ceased you meet happens no^ to be a yellow- 

to be an important national figure and bellied cowai^. But it is all v^ 

although he remained active among impersonal; not the sort of book that 

right-wing socialists, he dropped out tells yoii how to emerge with credit 

of sight. from an eyeball-to-eyeball confronta- 

And he has remained neglected, tion with four to six feet of offended 

apart from some snide remarks by grass snake taking the spring sun bn 

Engels, until the appearance of this top of the compost heap that it calls 

book. David Stafford, of the University home, 

of Victoria, British Columbia, has not 

sought to resuscitate Brousse as a person a Field Guide to thfe Snakes of 
(there -is probably not enough material Southern Africa bv V. F. M. Fitz- 
to do this) and he remains a somewhat Simons (Collins, £2.10) ; A Field 
shadowy figure. He has used Brousse Guide to the Birds of Southern Africa 

as a means of studying anarchism and by O. P. M. Prozesky (Collins, £2.50). 

international socialism in the 1870s and Escapist literature for the freezing fog- 

1880S and by bringing together a great bound. Be your own Modesty Blaise, 
deal of scattered material he has dodging the lunge of a Black Mamba 
produced a well-documented study (actually dark olive green, up to 14 foot 
which adds much to our knowledge. long, and not to be confused with 
The author sees Brousse’s switch from the leaf green Green Mamba which is 
anarchism to a concern for immediate only half as long and half as poisonous), 
social reforms as being caused in part while the Paradise Flycatcher, whose 
by the realisation that the average tail is as long as his body, catches flies 

working man was neither interested in, above. Alternatively, pack them in your 

nor able to launch, a revolution. Here, safari holiday kit and remember that 

he suggests, was the precursor of the house snakes, yellow-bellied, black, 
Millerand and Jaures. And it is certain Fisk’s, aurora or spotted, are not adders, 
that although this is not a very although they look like them, and 

sophisticated book, it is packed with should not be killed ; page 86 if you 

information which will help us under- want to identify them, but nervous 
stand French socialism. souls might rather not. 

Animal farm Pike by Fred Buller (Macdonald, 

■" £6). It would seem difficult to 

The Snakes of Europe by J. W. sustain interest over more tiian 300 

Steward (David and Charles, £2.75). pages in so unattractive a fish as the 
Europe’s snakes are not -a particularly pike, yet he does it in a wonderfully 
exotic lot, but at least five of them old-fashioned book that deals with pike 
can kill children and three of these anatomy, pike psychology, pike famous 
carry sufficient poison to kill adults in history^ pike sex life, pike in North 
too, so nondescript though they are, America and, above all, how to catch 
k is worth watching where you tread, then^ and successfully land them and 

This is the first full-scale survey to be some of the great fishermen who did. 



Horseshoe snake* but don't tell the horsp ... 
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Portuguese ^n^y/ar 

ANOOiA . -kr--" : ;/V 




By Douglas L. WNielar antf fWii 
P6N8sier. i 

Pall Mall. 296 pages. £3.76v 


It was in >§6i that African 
ists first rose in arms in Ang«^ Ihsit 
year was more like a w^r thum a 
watershed in th€ 'coont]y’9''histoi^;i6r 
it was the beginhui^ of a colonikf war 
that is now wkjed not only in Angola 
but in* Portugi^ Guinea and J«ozam- 
biqueaswell' ■ 

The first part of this book, written 
by Mr Douglas Whfeeler, concerns 
Angola before 1961 ,* part two is 
written by Mr Reni P^Ussier and con¬ 
cerns the country's history in the past 
decade, the decade of unremitting 
guerrilla warfare. Finally Mr Wheeler 
has add<^ a somewhat inconclusive 
chapter in an attempt jto wrap it all 
up arid take a look at the future. 

'Hie book’s great merit is its objec- 
tivfity. As Mr P6Iisser makes clear, 
information about Angola is hard to 
come by ; reliable information about 
Angola is almost a contradiction in 
terms. But both authors have steered 
a delicately balanced course between 
the propaganda machines of the inter¬ 
ested parties ; their work is'* not a 
polemic. As an historical account, it is 
both competent and readable. 

As an analytical study, however, it 
has shortcomings. Most readers will 
want to know why it is that Portugal, 
the poorest country in western Europe, 
with a Wretched per capita income 
and a 30 per cent illiteracy rate, should 
soldier on with three apparently end¬ 
less wars which result in about 50 per 
cent of the annual budget going on 
defence. When almost all other Euro¬ 
pean nations have relinquished their 
colonies, what makes Portugal go on ? 

Mr Wheeler, who takes it upon him¬ 
self to carry out most of the analysis, 
rightly suggests that the conventional 
theories of colonialism are inadequate 
to explain the behaviour of the Portu¬ 
guese ; this, he believes, “ reflects the 
strength of tradition, psychological 
insecurity and a tendency to be 
intensely nationalistic.'’ Portugal's 
presence in Africa today, he says, “ is 
pursued as a national policy of revival 
and the defence of heritage. . . .” All 
this is more than plausible, but it is 
only part of the story. The fact that 
Angola is a country of great potential 
wealth is of greater importancie than 
is implied in this book. Metropolitan 
Portugal owes its positive trade balance 
entirely to the riches of Angola whose 


dj^its of «1 and v 

pve the Country an 
;/ One need not be a n^ab^t or V 
sonian to lament the iria^- 

qoate economic analysis in this book. 

The authors do, however, go some 
.Wy toi^rd explaining the curious 
Woriungs of the Portuguese mind ; for 
ffais we sriotdd be grateful. Afrikaners 
from/ Bl^riiforitcin and. ^odesians 
fr^m Bulawayo are no doubt astonished 
, to a black woman and a white 
Woman walking arm in arm in the 
. street in Oarmona ; but to assume 
from this that the Portuguese are not 
racialist is to get it all wrong. Mr 
Wheeler and Mr Pelissier explain why. 

Anarchronism ? 

WE WILL BURY YOU 

Edited by Brian Crozier. 

Tom Stacey. 193 pages. £1.75. 

“ Khrushchev once said : ‘ We will bury 
you.* His successors have taken over 
this declaration of intent, with help or 
competition from many sides.” This 
point of view expressed by Mr Brian 
Crozier at the outset runs throughout 
the 12 es.savs contained in this book, 
which is subtitled “ A Study of Left- 
wing Subversion Today.” The average 
length of each essay is 15 short pages 
and it may therefore be unfair to 
expect from the authors more than the 
rather cursory look which they take at 
subjects ranging from communist eco¬ 
nomic mismanagement in Russia and 
Cuba to the leading personalities in the 
Britlish radical leh. Of the 11 
authors other than Mr Crozier, two 
are retired brigadiers, one a retired 
colonel, and one a retired Heutenant- 
colonel. 

A telling misprint—“ anarchronism,” 
—rather unfairly characterises many of 
the essays. Nazism, writes Mr Tiber 
Szamuely, was not a movement of the 
right. “ In almost every essential 
aspect—including the bestiality of its 
mass murders—it belonged to the 
same radical totalitarian camp as 
communism.” However, the danger of 
communism comes no longer from its 
totalitarianism. The danger is in its 
wisdom. “ Russians,” Mr Crozier 
writes, “ have a permanent interest in 
all forms of subversion, but . . . they 
are acutely conscious that premature 
violence may result in the annihilation 
of a local communist party.” At its 
best this volume will make .good 
ammunition for brigadiers to fire back 
across the dinner table at their didactic, 
left-wing grandsons. At its less good it 
reads a little like a London counter¬ 
part to Pravda: “’What does the 



Business short list 

Systematic wf. di? 

by Isaat Paenson (FSrgamOri rresk; 

A monumental work of 
presentation in English, French, 
Spanish and Russian of statistical tenns 
arranged as a multi-lingual manual of 
elen^entary statistical methods. A non** 
statistical assessment is that English 
is 'the most compact language of thc^ 
four in this field. 

Who Owns Whom : continental 
tion compiled and published by O. 
W. Roskill. (2 volumes, £16 together, 
£10 singly). The 1970-71 edition has 
been expanded to cover companies 
registered in the popular European tax 
haven Luxemburg, which will be use¬ 
ful to tax collectors. For others en¬ 
gaged in trade, commerce and finance 
in continental countries, or with them, 
these two volumes between them give 
that essential piece of information— 
ultimate ownership—on 90,000 com¬ 
panies. 

A Banker's World: Speeches and 
Writings of Sir George Bolton 

(Hutchinson, £3). Edited by Richard 
Fry and with a disarnting foreword 
by Sir PVank Lee (“You’re mad, 
George . . . ”), these recollections of 
what .a colourful figure in the City 
was saying about it in the 19605 are 
lively enough. Anti-devaluation, antji- 
British entry’ into the EEC, 
anti-government interference, it can 
never be said that Sir George errs 
on the side of under-emphagis. 

The Revolution in British. 
ment Education bv Mildred; Wh^-. 
croft (Pitman, £1.80). This short, dry^' 
and factual description covers the" 
background (who are the managersJ 
what do they do and what are their? 
needs ?), and the reasons for the^j 
sudden upsurge in awareness of the' 
need for better British management 
education, around i960. Usefully, it" 
also deals adequately with the less: 
glamorous aspects of the subject such^ 
as the role played by the technical;^ 
colleges. What it does not do is tog 
assess fully the significance/"of th^ 
formation of the London and Man-^^ 
Chester business schools ; nor docs it' 
examine the present controversy 
surrounding them. * . ,V 
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Britain in hock 



The Crowthcr report on 
credit*, published this week, is 
the first attempt ever in 
Britain to survey the whole 
field of consumer credit. Its 
conclusion—^that a new legal 
framework of regulations 
should be set up (see page 
69)—was reached because the 
present system has grown so 
chaotic. Nothing but total 
reform will now do. 

There is a plethora of insti¬ 
tutions to provide the con¬ 
sumer with finance, ranging 
from banks to pawnbrokers, 
governed by a patchwork of 
legislation, hurriedly drafted 
and approved as each new need 
arose. Consequently, methods 
of borrowing and lending of 
money, which arc really much 
of a muchness, are being 
treated differently for legal 
purposes. Some attract tight 
Government control and 
others attract none. 

The burden of the report rs 
that all transactions that 
involve consumer credit, what¬ 
ever their precise form, should 
be treated as involving the 
lending and borrowing of 
money. All should, as far as 
possible, be subject to the same 
body of legal rules. 

Any change in the law will 
affect quite a sizeable propor¬ 


♦Gonsumer Credit. Gmnd 4596. 
HMSO. £3.40. 


tion of consumer exi>cnditure. 
The extent of consumer credit 
is not well documented, and 
the Crowthcr conunittce spent 
a good deal of time piecing 
together existing information, 
and commissioning new 
research, merely in order to 
find what it was meant to be 
talking about. What emerged 
was that, in 1969, new con¬ 
sumer credit to the value of 
£4,228 mn was extended, 
bringing the total outstanding 
at the end of that year to a 
staggering £12,749 mn. 

By far the biggest single 
item was money for house 
purchase and imiwovement, 
which accounted for almost 
half the new credit that year. 
The bulk of this is financed by 
the building societies, which 
are strictly and adequately 
regulated by legislation 
already. But this still leaves 
£2 bn worth of cars, clothes, 
household durables and even 
cash to pay bills, all acquired 
on the never-never. It adds up 
to 8% or 9% of consumers’ 
expenditure. 

Who lends 

Of this, the banks provide a 
surprisingly small 25%. Until 
little more than a decade ago, 
banks did not involve them¬ 
selves directly in the financing 
of consumer credit; they 
merely provided overdrafts 


How is your credit rating ? 

which were treated in exactly 
the same way whether used 
for business or private pur¬ 
poses. The introduction of 
personal loan schemes coin- 
dded more or less with the 
restrictions on bank lending 
which persisted over the past 
ten years. 

Today many banks have 
interests in finance houses 
which carry on the bulk of the 
hire purchase business in 
Britain. There are over 1,000 
of these, but 85% of the busi¬ 
ness is said to be concentrated 
in the hands of the 32 members 
of the Finance Houses Associa¬ 
tion. The finance houses are 
the prime source of hire pur¬ 
chase funds for high-value 
items like cars, caravans and 
television sets, on which in 
1969 they lent £500 mn. 

The other large sources of 
hire purchase credit are retail 
shops, which in 1969 lent 
nearly as much as the finance 
houses on instalment credit. 
Credit extended by mail order 
houses is roughly in the same 
league, but repayment periods 
tend to be shorter, with 20 
weeks the most common 
period. Check trading has 
been coming up. very fast in 
recent years, t^cause it has 
so far escaped Government 
restrictions on instalment 
credit; the ‘£130 mn of new 
credit extended in this form 
in 1969 was nearly twice as 
large as three years earlier. 

Older forms of consumer 


lending—moneylending and 
pawnbroking—are falling 
behind. The Moneylenders’ 
Acts impose such strict limita¬ 
tions, and are sa tough about 
infringements, that there is 
little growth in moneylending 
(£38 mn in 1969), despite 
the juicy-looking interest 
rates. On unsecured loans — 
nine-tenths of the business— 
interest rates tend to be in 
the 30 ?o to 50% bracket; they 
sometimes go much higher, 
despite the law’s provision that 
anything over 48?^ is to be 
regarded as prima facie exces¬ 
sive and the transaction “ harsh 
and unconscionable.” Pawn¬ 
broking seems to have gone 
right out of fashion, Britain's 
41X) licensed pawnbrokers, 
down from 1400 20 years ago, 
lend a puny £6 mn a year. 

Who borrows 

How many people actually 
use these various forms of 
credit ? A survey commis¬ 
sioned by the Crowthcr com¬ 
mittee, and carried out in 
1969, suggests that a quarter 
of the population never bor¬ 
row under any circumstances. 
Just under a quarter had used 
credit in one form or another 
that year, and the rest 
borrowed sometimes but not 
in that year. For 1969 (a year 
of heavy Government restric¬ 
tions), mail order emerged as 
the most popular form of 
borrow'ing, with io% of the 
population using it, followed 
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by hire purchase and tele¬ 
vision rental. But nearly half 
the population, it seems, have 
had a hire purchase commit¬ 
ment at one time or another. 
For this, the typical repay¬ 
ment is around ,£5 a month, 
Mail order usually inve^ves 
only a few shillings a week. 

Instalment credit is back 
again on a rising trend, after 
the harsh cutibacks ^<>llowing 
the 1966 squeeze. Ixmg term 
the outlfibk is almost certainly 
one of' further growth. This 
need not be a bad thing. Inter¬ 
national, comparisons on con¬ 
sumer mdebtedness are hard 
to come by ; but, according 
to studies done in English- 
speaking countries (sec chart 
below), there is room for 
growth in this held in Britain. 
Measured as a proportion of 
disposable personal income, 
consumer debt in the United 
States is more than twice as 
high as in Britain,' and' in 
Canada it is nearly three times 
a.s high as here. Norris there 
much evidence that more than 
a small minority are too deep 
in hock. Probably only about 
1 of borrowers end up as 
defaulters in the courts. Con¬ 
sumer credit makes a contri¬ 
bution to higher living 
standards by bringing forward 
the enjoyment of consumer 
goods, and by providing a 
bridge out of temporary finan¬ 
cial difficulties. 

Do consumers know what 
they are taking on when they 
sign a hire purchase agree¬ 
ment or go to a moneylender ? 
.Sadly, probably not. A survey 
of ;^(H) retail shops and show¬ 
rooms commissioned from the 
Consumers’ Association in 
early 1969 showed that about 
a third of the rates quoted for 
credit sales were gross under¬ 
statements of the real interest. 



and a further ^uArtei: thawed 
large variations,^ The nican^ 
true annual interest rate in the 
sample varied between 11 % 
and 29 ?o ; but, individually, 
rates ranged all the way from 
3% to III%. 

t'o a buyer of a £ 1*20 wash¬ 
ing machine, eyep the norpial 
spread of rates cpuld make a 
difference of £25. But so long 
as ^ interest is ex{^essed in sp 
many Confusing forms, few 
buyers are sophiaticated 
enough to shop around effec¬ 
tively. This is even more true 
of the less well-known forms 
of credit (such as credit sales, 
personal loans from finance 
and insurance companies, or 
even bank overdrafts) than it 
is of ordinary .hire purchase or 
house mortgages, where the 
difference botween quoted ahd 
actual rates of interest have 
been fairly ,widely aired. 
Fherc is clearly a need to pro¬ 
tect the consumer from the 
more exotic interest rates, at 
least by making them more 
easily identifiable. The 
Crowther committee proposes 
that the true annual rate of 
interest should be stated in 
every consumer credit trans¬ 
action. This would obviously 
, encourage competition on 
rates. 

The disclosure of true rates 
of interest is the one really 
new addition tp consumer 
protection in the conimittee’s 
prof)Oscd Consumer Sale and 
Loan Act. But protection will 
be much improved if, as it 
recommends, the safeguards 
now available in straightfor¬ 
ward hire purcha.se transac¬ 
tions are extended to credit 
sales of all kinds. Briefly, the 
limits w'ould be that 

9 the borrower must be an 
individual, not a company ; 


THE COST OF CREDIT 

Average true annual interest rates 
charged by a sample of retailers. 
1969 

FURNITURE SHOPS A 30 ^ 

RADIO b ELECTRICAL SHOPS O ^ 

CAR SHOWROOMS Q 


CO-OPERATIVE STORES 1 
DEPARTMENT STORES ’ 

GAS SHOWROOMS ( 

ELECTRICAL SHOWROOMS ( 


the jpa is. 

■ ehani % tboue 3 iuik 

rate (althoii "this may Be 
handled and pqwbly 

pushed up tl% if the dictate 
of interest tes demands it), 
or the loans connected to a 
sale of goo and services; 

# the >m advanced is 
below £2,0, excluding inte¬ 
rest and seicc charges. 

Protectii would start with 
the advtising of credit 
(which list be clear about 
its cost), 'he bill would also 
give a bicr the right to can¬ 
cel withi the permitted time 
limit alloorstep sales involv¬ 
ing inoi than £30; allow 
rebates r early repayments; 
and lim the right to repos¬ 
session of go^s if the 
borrowe defaults. 

Easie terms 

Consuifcrs would also be 
helped by the easier terms 
and leer competition that 
would follow any acceptance 
of thi Crowther committee’s 
reconnendation that all 
Ooveimcnt controls on mini¬ 
mum dejxysits and maximum 
rcpayient periods should be 
abanoned. There has already 
been a marked shift away 
from the controlled forms of 
credi. Check trading and 
finane houses^ personal loans 
havegrown at the expense of 
hire purchase and rental 
(wh:h also comes within the 
contols). The committee 
argifs that ito continue the 
conrols will only further dis¬ 
tort the market, and new 
loo|holcs will always be found 
as ild ones are plugged. As 
spciding in -the controlled 
secor amoimls to only 2% to 
3*^; of total consumers’ expen- 
diwre, the wielding of this 
pjrticular club has always 
been ineffective as well as 
irefficient. 

If the proposed reforms go 
through, consumers shopping 
around for the quickest^ and 
easiest method of obtaining 
credit may increasingly reject 
cumbersome arrangements like 
hire purchase and seek mi- 
.sccured loans. This will bring 
the necessity for cornprehen- 
sivc reebrds of ^ individiwls 
^credit rating On tfc Articricart 
pattern. The committee reedg- 
niscs the danger to civil liber¬ 
ties, but thinks the advantages 
of cheaper and easier credit 
warrant a proceed-with-cau- 
tion. 


CREDIT? 

Instalment and other medium and 
lortg-'terni todit fxwiided 

.OTHERS- 

LENDERS--' I 

tO(k AUTHORtTltS"-^ I 


eUUlINO SOCIETIES- 


«5aiii§- 

HBUSt WRCHASe— 
POLICY LOANS- 

PAWNBROKERS. 
MONEYLENDERS ETC. 


BANKS 

OTHERS- 

HOUSE PURCHASE- 


FINANCE HOUSES - 

OTHERS- 

RADIO. TV. 

HOUSEHOLD GOODS- 

CARS. CARMANS. 
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CHECK TRADERS- 
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FeUpe maytiot know 



to ‘THE CHARTERED BANK’ 


The Chartered Bank’s branch is as much a 
part of Manila as the highly decorated Jeepnies^ 
which scurry around the city or the Intramuros - 
the old walled part of the town. And there are 
branches in Cebu and Iloilo, too. 

The Chartered Bank with its subsidiaries and ' 
associates forms the largest British banking group' 
in the East, where it has operated for more than a 
century. 

Each office is a local bank, whether in the 
Middle East or Asia, or in Europe or America. 


The Chartered Bank 

(InCOTtforated in Etif(land by Royal Charter J853j 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

A, MEMBER OF STANJ^RD AND CHARTERED BANKING GROUP LIMITED 


Each too is an international bank, keeping its 
expert knowledge readily available to the other 
members of the group. As a result here in the 
United Kingdom we can offer an unrivalled 
information service covering export and 
investment opportunities abroad. 

We have an efficient Trade Promotion 
Department specialising in services to the 
exporter. If these services interest you please 
contact any of our branches in London, 
Manchester, or Liverpool. 
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Credit after Crowther 

The Government has been given some sensible ideas on consumer 
credit When will it put them into practice ? 


The basic nonsense about the present law on consumer 
credit is the sharp distinction between lender credit (a 
loan of money) and vendor credit (which is not legally 
a loan but a contract for the sale or hire of goods, like 
a hire purchase or a credit sale agreement). Because 
of their different histories, these two types of credit 
operate in a completely different i^al framework. The 
Crowther committee’s report,* which after two years’ 
work was finally published this week, proposes to clear 
up this legal fiction and call a loan a loan, whether 
it is associated with a sale or not. It recommends that 
henceforth the law should allow only one set of rules 
on the borrowing and lending of money. Some of the 
more detailed background is summarised on page 66. 
If the recommendations are ^iccepted by the Government, 
two new statutes will replace the maze of present credit 
legislation : one to regulate credit transactions generally, 
and one dealing with consumer credit in particular 
and the protection of the consumer. 

This sounds such good common sense that the 
surprise is why no one has done it before. The entire 
consumer credit industry recognises that the law relating 
to it is in a state of chaos. Businesses like hire purchase 
houses can only carry on trading because everyone is 
prepared, to accept a polite convention on what they 
are doing. But changing the law will involve the repeal 
of a number of existing Acts—the Hire Purchase Acts, 
the Moneylenders’ Acts, the Pawnbrokers’ Acts and the 
Bills of Sale Acts, as well as the amendment of at least 
half a dozen others. Replacing these with new legislation 
will mean a massive drafting job, and swallow up a 
lot of parliamentary time. The committee, suspecting 
this might be used as an excuse for inaction, went 
quite a long way towards drafting a bill itself. 

The industry is keen enough to be relieved of the 
complications of the present l^w. First reactions from 
the finance houses suggest the committee’s recommenda¬ 
tion that they be obliged to declare true annual interest 
rates, and the shock this will give borrowers, is being 
seen as an acceptable quid pro quo for simplification 
of instalment credit contracts and a more transparent 
body of legislation. Increased competition may drive 
some of the marginal operators out of business, but 
this would be no loss. 


One of the more attractive features of the proposals 
is for the establishment of a Credit Commissioner, who 
would be responsible for carrying out the provisioi^ 
of the Consumer Sale and Loan Act. To have ^ en¬ 
forcement agency of this kind may prevent some of the 
more flagrant atmses of the present law, particularly on 
interest rates charged. Some measure of control .would 
be exercised via a new licensing, system (involving a 
daunting list of 63,000 prospective licencccs) covering 
everyone who is carrying on the business of granting 
consumer credit. A supplementary licence would be 
needed by anyone who employs doorstep salesmen. If 
there were any misconduct, the licence could be 
withdrawn. 

The Government has promised to study the com¬ 
mittee’s conclusions carefully—^the usual official reaction 
to a deserving report of this kind—and to start consul¬ 
tations with interested parties immediately. The report 
deserves faster action than this. The Government knows 
as well as anyone that reform of consumer credit legis¬ 
lation is long overdue. But it may not find the 
recommendations about relinquishing its control over 
hire purchase deposits, repayments etc, easy to swallow. 
The committee flatly requests that all government 


The main recommendations 

The new statutes proposed arc : 

(1) A Lending and Security Act, setting down general 

principles to govern all credit transactions, and ' • 

(2) A Consumer Sale and Loan Act, regulating all con¬ 
sumer credit transactions (a) involving in41viduals . 
only; (b) sums of less than £2,000; (c) a 

interest more than 2i per cent above Bank Rate; 
any rate of interest where the loan is limited 
“Loan” covers all forms of credit, iiicludiilg hirlB pur¬ 
chase, trading checks and rental agreements. Sa|egii^rds 
for the coh$umer that now operate only on HR V 

ments will <apply bn all loans. The true rate of 
interest should ^ clearly static , Jl/f/ 

A Credit Commia^i^^.^hould be aji^pointed to carry but, 
all the functions of the gbvcrnincht relating tp consume 
credit. He will adnilnister a Hpensing system" for everypfe 

§ anting consumer, credit, esnforce the Act, act as an. 
rtibudsman, cpllcct -etc. ^ . \i 

Government control over si^ of deposits 
of repayment (“ termi coptml to tie drbpb^ 
to impose it not cvcii to be retained for cmergewtes. ^ 


*Omnd 4596. £9.40; 
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controls on deposits and repayment periods should be 
abolished, because the effect on consumer spending in 
the final analysis is fairly small, because these controls 
get more complex as time goes on and distort the 
credit market as people try to evade them ; and because 
they arc socially. regressive. Maybe so, but successive 
governments have found them a very handy means of 
putting a quick damper on consumption without push¬ 
ing up the cost of living. The Treasury may fight 
to keep such a supposedly handy tool. Mr Barber 
would have to be feeling improbably generous if he were 
to remove these restrictions next week. 

In the longer run, the logic of this part of the 
proposals will probably be accepted too. Once all forms of 
credit are treated alike for legal purposes, all or none 
would have to be controlled—and to control all might 
be administratively difficult as well as unpopular. But 


the long run may'well be' lon^ way away. Constiha- 
tions with interested p^Ie^ .Idoine cou}(} ^e as long 
as a year. To find time lor pushing through'die necessary 
legislation could well take another year. All of this 
makes consumer credit a nice candidate for the closing 
session of the present Parliament if it runs its full 
term : a good clean measure with bipartisan support 
and plenty of popular approval. 

The Government insisted that the report should come 
out before next week’s budget, conceivably so that 
the Chancellor coqld say something po^tiye . about it-r— 
and, possibly, about die! r^pi^rt’s rsbdnanehdations for 
dealing with tax relief oh interest payments. But 
that doesn’t mean it wants to rush ipto action on the 
other recommendations. Lord Cirpwthejr will be dis¬ 
appointed if the Government does not. 6ut it waited 
two years for him, didn’t it ? 


Not quite like dur price reviews 

When the tear gas had cleared away, it emerged that the common market countries had 
agreed to pension off more old farmers—^which was not quite what the farmers 
were mixing it with the police for 

Brussels 


When some of western Europe’s toughest demonstrators 
are confronted by one of western Europe’s toughest police 
forces there is bound to be trouble. In Brussels, this week, 
there was, when thousands of angry farmers left their 
milking parlours and pig sties to protest about farm 
prices, After a lot of tear gas shells had been fired, water 
cannons squirted, cars burned and paving stones hurled, 
the score was one dead and 150 injured. The bitterness 
on the streets was reflected in the conference chamber, 
where the agricultural ministers of the Six chalked up 
their. longest session so far to work out a compromise 
on both farm prices and the financing of the Mansholt 
plan for agricultural restructuring. 

Outside Brussels, farmers were using their old tactic 
of bringing their tractors out to jam up traffic in several 
countries. What 'had aroused their fury was that prices 
for key farm products such as milk, beef and grains 
had not changed for three years, but their cost of living 
had risen 15 per cent or more in most countries. The 
common agricultural policy takes nearly $2^ billion in 
government funds and pushes consumer prices to nearly 


double those prevailing on the world market, but the 
farmers arc being left behind. As a price policy, the farm 
policy is inadequate. It is equally inadequate as a social 
policy. 

The Mansholt plan, now over two years old and 
heavily modified, would hand out generous incentives 
for farmers either to leave the land or grow larger and 
more efficient, and cither way catch up with the rest 
of the EEC. But since it could cost billions of dollars 
a year every country has persistently shirked the issue, 
with the sole exception of Italy, which would stand to 
gain the most, because 21 per cent of its working popula¬ 
tion is still on small, inefficient farms. 

The need to do something about prices this week gave 
Italy the chance to show a rare streak of stubbornness 
over the Mansholt plan. Essentially it was saying, 
with moral support from the commission, but with the 
other five wedged against it: if you don’t agree to 
support the Mansholt plan we won’t agree to raise 
prices. Both the west German and Dutch governments 
faced local elections (the French have just had theirs), so 



... 

It sterted quietly with the usuel telkM ... •nde bit of liquid monure ... i but then it got reeily rough 
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th« ItaliADs, for CMiC!^ had a^fltxoQg^ position. It took 
nearly four/days (and nights) of quarrelling for Italy 
to extract anything; and this shows how unusual the 
situatitMi was. 

But, as usual, the final decision on Thursday was a 
compromise which, if jurt politically adequate-, still leaves 
the question of structural reform largely unsetded. After 
a cymcal if logicd attempt by the Ftench to buy off the 
Italians by handing them a lump sum from the agricul¬ 
tural fund, the Italians settled for a JDutch compromise 
which will require $t,2 billion from the fund over the 
next four years to pension off fanners between 55 and 
65 )^ars old. Since over half the community’s farmers 
are in this age bracket this is not an empty gesture. In 
deprived areas (so far undefined, but basely Italy) the 
fund will make a 65 per cent contribudon to pensions 
which are intended to give farmers $600 a year ; the rest 
will have to be found by individual countries—quite a 
sting in the tail for Italy, which is the only member of 
the community sdll without a state pension scheme. In 
other areas the fund will contribute only 25 per cent 
towards pensions, so most of the cash will go to Italy. 

Pbsidve programmes for structural reform, including 
the cheap loans for equipment and so on which Dr 
Mansholt has been so fond of, are nodceable for their 
absence. And pensions are all very well ; but farmers, par¬ 
ticularly old farmers, are well known for their stubborn¬ 
ness in keeping to a traditional life-style even if it brings 
little material reward. The fact is that the other two big 
community members, Germany and France, have their 


own ntttbnkl pidgnmuBei 
to see supfdemehted on a oommtmiiiy besli The F 
agricultural bu(^;et, although ddwp ui is stBl d\^ 
$3 billion a year. Furtheimo% opponent a h% com¬ 
munity programme can aigue that with people eominjg 
off the land at the present pnce—nneariy i -pt^ cent'bf 
the working peculation shifts from agricuhum kto other 
sectors each year—the protdem and die appallkg sor- 
pluses which the common agricultural policy has so far 
produced will disappear in the next ten years.* Why» theA, 
become involved in the comfrietc administrative problems 
that the full-scale Mansholt-plan would involve ? 

Tlw real worry, particulariy for possible fdture n^t 
contributors to the fund like Britain, would be if govern¬ 
ments were forced by the highly vood and visiUe farm¬ 
ing l(^by to ke^ prices going up in line with the cost 
of living. This' time round they agreed, more or leas, to 
accept the fairly minimal increases imposed by the 
commission a few weeks ago. The price of beef is to go 
up by 6 per cent this year and 4 per cent next, as m 
incentive to production of what is in fact a fairiy scarce 
product. A similar rise in the price of milk dtould do the 
same (the prices of milk products have been increased 
only marginally). So no one should be worried about 
the present package except possibly the Geithatis, who 
wanted a bigger pre-election sweetener for their fanners. 
The important thing is that a political gesture has been 
made to the farming lobby without giving away anything 
of substance. Britain can only hope that next year will 
not bring anything worse. 


Should Europe build ships 7 

Losses of up to $5 million on a single ship are becoming common in European yards, 
while the Japanese walk off with the lion's share of new orders 


Few European yards arc in the black. Some of the 
biggest names have been rescued by their governments: 
Verolme in Holland, Burmeister and Wain in Denmark, 
Gotaverken in Sweden, and in Britain, Upper Clyde 
Shipbuilders, Yarrow, Cammell Laird and Harland and 
Wolff. No government has yet been brave enough to 
close a major yard. Even in Germany, where the govern¬ 
ment has asked consultants to examine whether the 
country should build ships at all, no one actually expects 
anything to happen should the answer be no. 

The only way Europe can compete with the J^ipanese 
is to have fewer but bigger yards, but repeated rescue 
operations have given shipyard workers the impression 
that the taxpayer will probably pay for whatever 
unreasonable wage demands they make. Governments 
have cried wolf too often for any threat of closure to 
have credibility. Harland and Wolff’s crisis was sparked 
off largely by the way in which the British government 
handled successive crises on the Clyde. In Britain, the 
£50 million given to the Shipbuilding Industry Board 
to conduct a once-and-for-all operation to pull the 
industry round hie been dissipated in dibs and dabs, 
leaving British yards in the main still hopelessly uncom¬ 


petitive and most of them making losses the size o£ 
which has yet to be revealed. 

The Japanese approach shipbuilding in , a quite 
un-European way. European managements argue ^hat 
building ships is inordinately labour-intensive and th^ 
scope for labour saving is minimal. In Japan, they say, 
that because shipbuilding is so labour-intensive it offers 
huge scope for improving productivity, Harland and 
Wolff needs, on past performance, 70 to 80 man-hours 
to build a ton of ship that the best Japanese and Swedish 
yards complete with 20 to 30 man-hours. Shipyards 
afflicted with this sort of low productivity argue that 
Japan achieves its fantastic throughput thanks only to 
government-aided capital investment. But the highest 
productivity and the highest wages (twice British wage 
rates) arc both in Swedish yards, which have had rela¬ 
tively little official underpinning. One major drawb^^ 
of shipbuilding is that, being a construction rather thw 
a production industry, up to half the man-hpurs gq 
on merely moving from one site to another and producing 
nothing. Much of this traipsing can be cut out if manag^4 
ment knows its job—and with little investment , ,1. . 

European managers blame their current crisis on the 
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sudden increase in wages.. Wages have rising at 
arpund lo per cent a year, and other costs have increased 
sharply too, whereas builders had been allowing for 
inflation of only 3 per cent to 4 per cent a year. This 
was bound to^ be a heavy blow to an industry that 
quoted fixed prices several years before it delivered its 
products. It was made the more serious because most 
builders had taken orders at cost price in the late 1960s 
in the belief that a slump in shipbuilding was approaching. 
Nearly all builders are more or less in the same 
boat, and they delude themselves that this excuses their 
troubles. They think that by changing from fixed prices 
to escalation clauses in their contracts last spring they 
have cured their ills. In fact they have strcngtiiened 
the hand of the Japanese, who are still quoting fixed 
prices. In the last quarter of 1970, Japan won over 
half the world’s total of new orders. 

One country currently undergoing self-analysis is 
Germany. It has close relations with Japan, and is 
applying a lesson which Japan learned some time ago : 
that series production saves costs even in shipbuilding. 
This has been learned by some other European companies 
too. Austin and Pickers^ll, the most successful and least 
publicised British firm, has an order book taken up 
entirely (as at December 31, 1970) by 32 almost identical 
small cargo ships. Swan Hunter, on the other hand, has 
about 20 kinds of ships on its order book, ranging from 
the smallest vessels to supertankers, and spread round 
nine yards. 


Germany is now pursuing standardisation even in the 
largest ships. A. G. Weser, the Krupp shipbuilding sub¬ 
sidiary, has orders for 14 supertankers. It developed its 
design for these in 1967, and will not change it until 
1975. The savings arising simply from the rule that 
practice at doing a job makes people less imperfect arc 
such that the man-hours required to build the fourth 
ship were barely three-quarters those needed fpr the 
first. Seventy per cent of Germany’s output last year 
consisted of orders for upwards of three more-or-less 
identical ships. 

Scries production has become especially important 
as the pace of technology changes, increasing builders’ 
risks. Mistakes will inevitably be made on the first off, 
but they will not be repeated. This is especially important 
with container ships, which Germany is also building in 
series. These are high performance vessels, and their 
sleek appearance means that for a given tonnage they 
take up much more of the shipyard than the box-like 
supertankers. Also, they require more man-hours, and 
as they are becoming bigger it is becoming increasingly 
important to build special docks for them because there 
is a launching problem with such long ships. If they 
slide down a slipway, the middle section is uaUe. to be 
raised momentarily above the water, and the ship can 
snap in half. So it is preferable to build a dry dock and 
floc^ it when the ship is ready fot launching. 

The Germans arc, however, hot out of, the wood. They 
have cut costs by co-operating with each other, deciding 
which yard Shoul<^ specialise in which types of vessel, 


jointiy drawing up ship designs, and buying stod at bulk 
prices. But the nuudmum benefits of integration still 
elude them. These call for very long production runs, 
so that ships can be built on something like a car 
assembly line, as the Americans are now trying to do. 
Some German order books are big enough to justify 
this, but the shipyards did not foresee in time that 
they would be. 

Taken as a whole, there is probably not enough ship¬ 
building capacity in the world to build all the ships 
needed to keep pace with the growth in international 
trade. But present capacity is divided among far too many 
yards. The number of ships built each year is only 2,800, 
and even by 1975 there will be capacity for only about 
145 supertankers annually. Japan builds one-third of the 
world’s Ships with only nine major companies. Germany 
builds one-fifteenth with five major and 45 smaller firms. 
In Britain, which has about the same share of the 
market, there are 6 major and 35 smaller firms. 

There is much debate in Germany about mergers. 
The big yards in Bremen, A. G. Weser and Bremer 
Vulkan, are keen to remain friends rather than become 
marriage partners, but there is a strong possibility of 
mergers among the yards at Hamburg and Kiel. The key 
figure here is Herr Hans Bimbaum. In 1967 he becamfc 
head of a ramshackle, government-owned conglomerate 
based on the Salzgitter steel works and including a stake 
in shipbuilding. Herr Bimbaum has had some failures, 
like the Bussing lorry business which he finally sold 
last week after losing a lot of money, but he has trans¬ 
formed Salzgitter from making heavy losses to attractive 
profits. His company is likely to be the focal point for 
a rationalisation of the Hamburg and Kiel shipyards. 

The fim danger is that; as with some of the mergers 
that followed the Geddes report in Britain, this will not 
lead to a reduction in the number of yards but simply to 
rambling companies that are difficult to control. There 
is also a danger that insufficient profits will be generated 
to invest the large sums which would be required to 
achieve the scale of operation needed in the few yards 
that ought to survive. Most managements are thinking 
in terms of very low rates of return considering the risks 
involved. 

Although Japanese expansion has been financed 
with loans on a large scale, this is unlikely to happen 
either in Britain or on the continent : and most manage¬ 
ments are thinking in terms of rates of return on their 
existing investment which would justify very little new 
investment. In Britain, the Tories are gloomily surveying 
the industry and forecasting the need for big changes 
in it without any very clear idea of how these ^e going 
to happm. The industry , is. promised, no more money, 
but tli^t has not stopped the Government from subudising 
Harland and Wolff lip to the hilt, because it is in 
Belfast, although its Joss^ pgr ship are now astronomical. 
The pity is that European govemjpents have failed to 
be tough with the yards which ought now to be bankrupt. 
If they had been, those left would have been in a 
sufficiently strong (^mpetidye positi^ to attract 
substantial investment resources from private, capital, 
it is, the Japanese are still malqpg mq;^ of the running. 
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The firstlOO’years 


It all began in Los Angeles, 

1871 , with a small office and $^000. 
As California expanded so did we. 

Now, in terms of population, 
California is the largest state in 
the USA. And Security Pacific Bank 
is the second largest in California 
Indeed, with 415 branches ^ 
in California, Security Pacific 



Bank has one of the two largest 
branch systems in the USA. 

Our clients now include more 
than 90 of the top 100 corporations 
in the USA, and our assets have 
just passed the 8 billion dollar mark. 
A pretty good way to end the 
first hundred years. And start 
the next. 


SECURITY mClFIC BANK 



London, Brussels, Paris, Los Angeles, Son Francisco, San Diego, Mexico City, Tokyo, Hong ICong. And Security Pacific International Bank, Hew York. 
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How to read 
the Emandallimes. 

If you already take the Financial Times 
every day you already know. 

So there’s nothing new for you here. 

However, if you only see it occasionally, 
it could mean you’re missing out. Because 
you’ll have been missing a lot of valuable 
information. 

To get real value from the Financial Times 
you have to read it really regularly. 

Over a period of time. 

Then you’ll get to know exactly what’s 
where. And be there when it’s there. 

If you like, think of the Financial Times 
as your daily business newspaper to 
complement your Economist 

And so, buy the FT daily, as you buy 
The Economist weekly. 

The business partner. 
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Now the Senate's killed the 
SST, can the RB 211 be saved? 


Lord Carrington and Sir Peter Rawlin- 
son arrived in Washington in a final 
attempt to twist the American Adminis¬ 
tration’s arm over the Rolls-Royce RB 
211 engine on the same day that the 
Senate refused to vote any more money 
for the American SST. No concern of 
Lord Carrington’s? But it is, because 
that vote is going to wipe out 13,000 
more jobs, in addition to the 60,000 
men that Boeing has already sacked, 
mainly in the Seatde area, in an effort 
to Stay solvent. Under these conditions, 
it IS politically out oi the question to 
make a case for special treatment for 
Lockheed and refuse it to Boeing. 

Not that it would ever have been 
easy. For its own. reasons, the British 
Government has all along refused to 
accept that Presidents of "the Ignited 
States cannot intervene to heljS^ com¬ 
panies that are in a financial mess, and, 
even if thcy.wi^l^^^ Congress would 
not permit it. Whitehall has held out 
for assurances that if Britain goes 
ahead with the RB 211 engine, L^k- 
heed will still be in business when the 
time comes to deliver it. Given Lock¬ 
heed’s financial positioh, kept afloat 


before the Rolls-Royce bankruptcy by 
the promise of loans that may not now 
be forthcoming, it looks on the face of 
it, a reasonable enough request. No one 
other than Lockheed wants to buy the 
engine, and the Tristar jet itself is not 
selling particularly well. One customer, 
Delta Airlines, has already started to 
back out and has ordered other jets to 
replace Tristars ‘that it has all but 
cancelled. The line has begun to crack. 

But these are simply not the sort of 
assurances that any American Ad¬ 
ministration can give. When President 
Nixon, after pulling out all the $tops, 
could not win even a temporary 
reprieve for the SST (see page 48) 
the most he could do for Lock¬ 
heed and the British would be to lean 
on the banks to be moi^ generous 
towards Lockheed than they might 
otherwise be disposed to be. If Lord 
Carrington gets an understanding even 
to do that, he will have done* better 
than he did in Ulster )ast week. 

Whitehall has been hoping that the 
President’s fear of rising unemployment 
in the aircraft indtistry would pre¬ 
dispose him to help Lockheed more 


than he otherwise might* It is a slim 
hope, but British tactics hfive succeeded 
to the point that the Cjovemment is 
now where it wanted to be, ill^dating 
directly, with Washington and not with 
Lockheed, which this week 'has been 
sitting outside closed doors, wndering 
what was being said inside them; The 
gap between the two sides remains 
huge ; British estimates of the cost of 
the RB 211 have doubled, while the 
airlines buying it might at best be 
prepared to pay a fifth more. If the 
engine goes ahead, most of the 
difference must be made up by the 
British taxpayer. 

The RB 211 is now costing Britain 
as much as Concorde, a weekly £f^ 
million, which will ri^ to £2 million 
if the Government agrees to make the 
flat-out effort nejeded to pull the air¬ 
craft round and deliver it only six 
months behind schedule (which had 
called for delivery to the airlines by the 
end of this year). The outcome of the 
talks could make a difference of £100 
million either way io next Tuesday’s 
budget. This is why the British, Wfio 
would carry all this development cost, 
still feel that they are doing the 
Americans a favour by keeping talks 
going for as long as they havej, an 
attitude that the Americans, under¬ 
standably, do not share. 

At this stage, the vote against the 
American supersonic project no 
immediate baring on the future of 
Concorde, beyond the fact that almost 
every economist of repute was prepaid 
to speak out against putting funds" ii[ito 
this sort of aircraft Jets that' 
their own shock wave ahead of thtpip 
wherever they go, as all supersonic* air¬ 
craft must do, inevitably have higher 
costs than ordinary jets that are saved 
this extra chore. Tbe . man who did 
mote than anyone else Co alert opinion 
to the characteristics of the sonic boom, 
the Swedish Professor Bo LundbeiW 
has drawn up a rule of 
comparing the two types 
which he arguer /c is not^^W 
figures that'matter ''*n much aa-.tlte 
ratios between the major cost cleihei^ 
of each type, ^ ^ 
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What 


will auparsonics cost? 

Cautious 

Intermediate i i 


► Optimistic } 



CREW ETC 


FUEL 


INSURANCE 


MAINTENANCE 


DEPRECIATION 


SELLING 
COST ETC 


BOEING BOEING CONCORDE 
747 8BT 

Figures show costs of supersonic jets expressed as 
a ratio of 747 costs 

% are the estimated supersonic fare surcharge 


The chart shows comparisons that he 
has based on manufacturers* published 
figures, which means that he is 
deliberately using data loaded heavily 
in favour of the supersonic jets. Even 
so, he concludes that both Concorde 
and the American SST would need 
huge fare surcharges to break even, and 
the catch is that they generate more 
seats than there are passengers able 
and willing to pay the surcharge. The 
crucial meeting that was to have taken 
place between the British and French 
governments to decide Concorde’s 
future has been postponed yet again. 
The possibility that no supersonic air¬ 
liner will now go into production on 
either side of the Atlantic remains a 
real one, and if the RB 21 1 also proves 
unsalvageable, it won’t be only Presi¬ 
dent Nixon who is worried about air¬ 
craft unemployment. 

Sterling 

Still much under 
the table 


Months after it might have, France 
last week finally dragged she subject 
of ster'ling into the common market 
^ entry talks between Britain and the 
wbtfa a suddenness that Giused 
Xfimec^te, and growing, disarray 
aitongi France’s five common market 
parmers. It may well now delay the 
start of what many thou^ was the 
finsd run*i^ to the negoitiations. For 
his Bitkaltn’s nqgotfiators themselves 


carry much of the blame. They won the 
initial debating point last year that 
sterling should be a matter for discreet 
discussion, not for negotiation. But that 
semantic success should not have meant 
a failure to give any undertakings on 
the sidelines. 

Whether-France exacts the full price 
for this Britis^h misjudgment depends 
less on what it actu^ly wants on sterl¬ 
ing than on its overall strategy in the 
negotiations (see page 14). For the 
techniical pbints raased by France are 
sensible and restrained. The sterling 
" attitude ” which the Six will be asked 
to adopt at their next council meeting 
on Tuesday is meant in French eyes 
only “ to serve as a bads of discussion ” 
(not, as widdy reported, ''negotiation ”). 
Further, even un its French form, 
it suggests just the sort of long-term 
cures for Briltain’s inherited sterling 
headache which enlightened officiakloim 
not a milKon miles from Threadneedle 
Street has long believed in. 

France says first that there is a 
" contradiction ” ibetwoen Britain’s 
management of a “ reserve zone ” and 
mem'bership of a community which 
aims at a common currency and sen¬ 
sibly managed economies. It therefore 
suggests that over a transitional period 
the “volume of sterling reserves be 
diminished progressively.” Despite 
other reports, fthere is no suggestion so 
far that France expects the official 
sterling balances to be eliminated. And, 
as the chart shows, the sterling content 
of the reserves of the overseas sterling 
area has been reduced to well under 
half since devaluation. 

Next, France says that the Six’s rules 
for belong each other an balance of 
payment crises might be invoked by 
Brittain through sterling being in trouble 
in some far-‘away stcxhng area country. 
By the same token, the Brussels com- 
miission aigues that a sterling area 
surplus exaggerates Bititaiin’s ability to 
reipay its d»ts. In the two years to 
nwd-1970, 45 per cent of Britain’s net 
addition to reserves was financed by 
short-term money flowing into London. 
Much of this was due to the sterling 
area’s huge surplus at the time, but it is 
also true that at least until March, 
1970, the largest part of the $4 billion 
reduction in Britain’s short-term and 
medium-term debt was accounted for 
by the tummund in the balancing item 
after devaluation and by an.inflw of 
Eurodollars of the sort Germany and 
France were well used to then^lvcs 
during the late 19608. 

Third, France asks for the *'imme¬ 
diate suppression ” of disciiimnation in 
favour of '' white Commonwealth 


countries wishing to raise steriing 
finance in London. France’s partners 
and this commission want to see this 
happen over a reasonable transitional 
perM and Britadn, in fact, promised 
in December to do it. This week it 
offered a timetable for bringing 
British rules on capital movement into 
line with the rather ineffectual 
ones of the Six which France’s 
own finance ministry, despite a 
cosmetic concession to the commis¬ 
sion last month, interprets in ks own 
way with discretionary powers similar 
to chose of the Bank of England. 

The sad thing is that Britain has, by 
an unnecessary ibelief in secrecy and 
delay, and by pleading the truism that 
in the end the IMF the rest of the 
monetary woi'ld will have Co be 
involved, handed the political initiative 
in this debate to France, even though 
neither France nor its partners arc on 
stronger ground than Britain in the 
technical debate itself. All of them beg 
even the question of what a reserve 
cuirency should be, and whether a- 
country practising convertibility can in 
fact choose to prevent or allow its 
currency to be held as reserves. 
M. Pompidou and his finaiKC minister, 
M. Valery Giscard d’Es^ing, take 
every opportunity to say that they do 
not wish to see Europe’s one-day com¬ 
mon currency, or an inteilim combina¬ 
tion of existing currencies tied to each 
other and hacked by a common reserve 
fund, becoming a new reserve currency 
in sterling’s place. But if others want to 
hold a currency as reserves, who can 
stop them ? The French appreciate 
the paradox Britain has allow^ them 
to get away with. The best hope now 
is that thedr partners in the Six win get 
them to agree to leave discussion of 
the whole matter to the EEC’s mone¬ 
tary and central bankers' committees. 
In which case the British must show 
genuline co-operation. 
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WHY PERSONAL 
CUSTOMERS ARE 
SO IMPORTANT 


The last few weeks hare seen the iNibli- implications for profitability. The 

cation of the Ciearing Banks’ results sixties also saw a further run-down in 
for 1970 and the release of a ^antity of the banks’dependence on industry as a 
new statistics. Whiie most annual source offnnds, to which several factors 

reports concentrate on a single year’s contributed—mmgers, redu^ com- 

progress of an individuai baidi, it is in- pany liquidity and higher interest rates 
teresting to compare the banks’balance ta particnlar. This process 1^ alieady 

sheets vtith those of a decade or so ago. gone some way by 1903, the first year 

To do so nnderlines the continuing for which detailed figures are andiaUe 
and indeed increasing importance of in their present form. In March 1963, 
personal acconnt holders both to the 20.7% of the deposit banks’ balances 
banks and, indirectly, to industry. came firom companies and in Sqrtem- 

Growth of dqmsits is one guide to her 1970 this had fallen to the snr- 

the changing fortunes of the industry piMqly low figure of 14.9%. The 

and, taking the Clearers’ banking in- taUe on the ri^t ^ves a com|«rison 

terests only, these rose by 63% from and shows the banks’ consideraUe 

£6,495nii]lioninl960to£10,606niillion rdiance on private acconnt holders. 

In December 1970. A large part of the As regards tiie uses of bandi money, 
increase however accrued to interest here too there have been changes. As 

bearing deposit accounts rather than to late as 19S9 more than a quarter of 

current accounts. Deposit accounts as dearhig bank dc^posits were invented in 

a proportion of total credit balances gOt-edged stocks and in that year abont 

rose from 35% to 44%, with obvlons 36% of deposits woe em|doyed as 

1^ to fourth page 


SOURCES OF NEW FUNOS FOR IHOUSTRMl • COMMERCIAL COMPANIES 

£8 million 

f/ntha/f 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

DapfBcfatlon & Retained Profit 3,012 

3,045 

2,671 

2,626 

2MB 

2,960 

860 

Investment Grants 

— 

— 

198 

414 

666 

219 

New Issues in U.K. 412 

408 

675 

415 

482 

612 

63 


1 Bank Lending (All Banks) 

696 

474 

231 

26S 

517 

tf15 

926 

Other 

184 

247 

168 

148 

161 

206 

179 

TOTAL 

4,314 4,174 3,636 

Sourea: PlnaneMStaikt/oa. 
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BARCLAYS STEPS UP ITS 
'COUNTER REVOLUTION' 


CtmdH cards, ehsquc cards, cash dispensers, wage payments by credit transfer; 
through thase developments many customers no longer need to call at their bank aa 
often as they used to. This trend, however. Is not affecting the constant reaeareh 
and experiment Into ways of Improving and speeding up counter service. Already a 
gulet revolution Is taking place. 


One recent Barclays innovation which is cut¬ 
ting the time customers spend at branch 
counters is the Counting House System, 
now in operation at a growing number of 
branches. Under the system the customer 
paying in a large credit no longer need wait 
while the accompanying cash is counted and 
the cheques scrutinized by the cashier. In¬ 
stead, with his consent, the customer is given 
a provisional receipt while the complete 
cr^it is sealed in a plastic bag and plac^ in 
a double-locked mobile container. This is 
then taken to the ^'counting house’* in an¬ 
other part of the branch where two cashiers 
equipped with the latest mechanical aids 
check the details. 

The time-saving benefits of this system 
are felt not only by the customer paying in 


the credit: all customers are dealt with more 
speedily. 

Another Barclays development is geared 
to eliminating the frustration a customer 
feels at being held up by someone who is 
withdrawing wages or is otherwise engaged 
in a lengthy transaction at the counter. A 
single queue from which customers move to 
the first available cashier has proved popular 
with customers wherever this experiment 
has been tried. 

Note-counting machines and improved 
methods for cash handling, including pre¬ 
packed notes for withdrawals, are playing 
their parts. The continuing modernisation 
of old premises is also helping to ease the 
congestion at the counters of branches never 





Barclays* time-saving Ceunting House Systen 
in action: The cashier has sealed the customer' 
credit note, cash and cheques in a plastic bag 
which she now places in a double locked mobik 
container for checking later. 




designed to cope with the pressures o 
banking in the 1970*s. 

Among the expanding facilities that an 
reducing the number of times a custdmej 
needs to make a day-time trip to his bank 
the nightsafe is the longest established 








































Only recently, however, has the network of 
nightsafes been extended to cover almost 
j^nnain branches. 

^Any customer wanting to make regular 
after-hours deposits can be supplied with a 
nightsafe wallet. There are two systems to 
choose from: the customer can deposit the 
wallet in the nightsafe and collect it during 
banking hours the foUowing day; or he can 
let the bank open and empty the wallet, 
under the control of two cashiers, and credit 
?js account with the contents. Collecting 
the empty wallet and receipt is all that is leA 
for him to do. 

Automatic cash dispensers from which 
customers can obtain multiples of £10 in £1 
notes are offering a round-the-clock cash 
service. With 250 Barclaycash machines in¬ 
stalled the majority of customers now have 
a dispenser at or within five miles of their 
branch. 

I Barclaycard, now accepted at more than 
4:>V000 trade outlets within the United 
Kingdom, has made a definite contribution 
to r^ucing the amount of cash in circula¬ 
tion. 

Although we may be fast becoming a 
less-cash society, Barclays acknowledge 
that the economists' dream of a cashless 
society is still a long way round the comer. 
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BARCLAYS BANK BRIEFING—13 


BANK CUSTOMERS 

contlnuad from pago ono 




COMMON MARKET: 

still a need for facts and figures 


Fanrdng Facts: The EEC and the Four is 
the title of a second booklet published by 
Barclays Bank. It follows an earlier on& 
The Agricultural Policy of the UK and EEC 
and continues the theme by tables, charts 
and diagrams comparing the farming 
statistics of the ten countries involved in 
the negotiations ibr a widw European 
Eronomic Communiw. 

The 4(H>age boowt begins with a 
section on population. This leads to a 
comprdiensive survey of land use and 
farm size, livesto«dc and madtinery, crops 
and their yields. 

Then follow sections on product prices 
and the relative importance of agriculture 
in the economy of eadi country. 

Some general statistics are included and 
the booklet ends with a fascinating table 
showing variations in the food consump- 
thw patterns of the populations of the 
and the Four. 

Although agriculture is <»ie of the most 
publicised of the proUems besetting the 
negotiatimis, so far comparatively little 
fadual information has been published to 



assist in assessing the true situation. To 
this end these two booklets have been 
produced. 


Copies of both are available withont 
charge through aw branch of Barclays 
Bank, or by writiw to Barclays Bank, 
Room 368, 54 Lombard Street, London, 
EC3P 3AH. 


adranoes to cngtoinera. At the end of 
1970, bank dt-edgcd holdings had 
sank to 8,3% of deposits, wl^ ad- 
▼anoes had liaen to %. The other 
niRior dianges have beat toe inttoduc- 
tion of special deposits, which the 
banks have been oUiced to hold in vary¬ 
ing quantities with the Bank of England, 
and the tremendous growth in toe pro¬ 
vision of expwt finance. 

The first table also shows how toe 
redpienCs of bank advances have 
changed since 1963. In 1963,51.6% of 
advances went to companies vrhOe 
36.4% went to toe residnd sector (pri¬ 
marily personal and professional). In 
1970 toe proporthms were 59.2% and 
27.4 %, with govrniiment pressure, 
rather toan bank policy, being a major 
cause of the relative dedine in lending 
to individnals. Schemes to promote and 
facilitate advances to personal cus¬ 
tomers (such as Bardaycard) have been 
held back by credit restrictions. Within 
industry, lending to manufacturing and 
service companies has become rather 
more, and lending to agriculture and 
wiiniitg rdativdy less, substantial. For 
companies in general, toe central impor¬ 
tance of bank finance is shown in the 
second taUe. 

To sum up, in the 1960s the banks 
placed greater reliance on private cus¬ 
tomers to obtain depodts and these 
fanto have been employed relativdy 
more in asdadng industry and com- 
mmce and less in financing the govon- 
ment (torongh gOt-cdged investments) 
and individnals (through personal 
lending). 

The complete picture is further com¬ 
plicated by toe growth of off-shoots in 
overseas banking and hire purchase 
and the veryrapid growth of snbndiaries 
dealhig in medium-term and Eurodollar 
operatoons. Staling resources of the 
latter have increased fivefold in the last 
five years and toe total dqwdts of my 
own bank’s subsidiary in this field are 
now nearly ono4fto of its parent. Thdr 
Inclnslon makes toe growth of die 
CiMring Banks a^ear very mnchnimre 
fiivonraUe in recent years itoen com¬ 
pared to changes in the size of other 
financial inedtodons. 


THIS BRIEFING has been prepared by Barclays’Bank in the hope 
that it will provide a useful service for journalists, economists and everyone intorested in finance. The 
tables have been specially compiled from the latest available statistics. 

The Bank's Press and Information Manager is Mr. W. W. OtteiMIl (01 -6261 ^7, Ex. 7363) 

54 Lombard Street London, EC3P3AH 
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Chantul tunnel' 

Bldw off the dust 

Things are at last moving for the 
Channel tunnel. After two years of 
almost total inaction, a large number 
of issues were settled on Monday at 
a meeting in London between M. 
Jean Chamant, the French minister 
of transport, and Mr John Peyton, 
his British counterpart. This does not 
mean the tunnel is going to be built, 
but it does mean that the final stage 
of feasibility studies can begin. These 
could have started nearly two years 
ago, had it not been for the vagaries 
of political decision-making on either 
side of tlie Channel. Tant pis. 

The last studies were made in 1963, 
and are now looking rather dusty. At 
that time it seemed that even if the 
tunnel cost twice as much as expec- 
rted to build, or revenue was haif 
what was forecast, it .would still be 
profitable. Since it would involve no 
major technical innovation, and many 
similar tunnels have been built in the 
United States and Japan, design is 
unlikely to prove a problem. But the 
cost, last estimated at £300 million, 
will have risen. 

On the other hand, th^^ flow of 
traffic between Britain and the 
continent has risen very fast. British 
Rail and the French railways are 
very excited by the possibilities a rail- 
only tunnel will give them. Are they 
right ? The last commercial studies 
were done before the rapid growth 
of containers and roll-on, roll-off 
ships revolutionised the sea trip. 

Besides, although the tunnel would 
improve . freight transit times, lit is 
dubious whether this really would 
attract much extra traffic. Customers 
are never in a hurry to collect goods 
from a quay. 

Then, too, it is said that the tutinel 
will reduce costs^ because there will 


be no-change of gauge with tanffio able 
to cross straight from Birmingham to 
Lyons on the same train without hav¬ 
ing to be taken on and off a ship. 
But' the goods will have to be taken 
to and. from the rail terminals, by 
lorry at some point anyway. These are 
some of the problems which will now 


have to be examined by the 
21 ^member group for 

financing am ^ 

Since the w 

now ag^ to 

capital they will have to put they 
have every incentive to get ^ sums 
right. 


Wages of inflation 



Chmant, P^ton : how feasiblo 7 


Britain, with is current increases of 14 
l^r cent or so in wage earnings, is 
likely to top this year’s league so far 
as wage costs arc concerned, since so 
little of this will be offset by higher 
productivity. But in absolute 4 erms the 
30 to 35 per cent wage increases being 
demanded by Japanese unions in their 
spring campaign dwarf European 
claims. Paradoxically Japanese unions 
are traditionally considered to be most 
malleable, well imbued with the cor¬ 
porate spirit. And they probably still 
are, despite the tight Japanese labour 
market—there are perhaps ten jobs for 
every school-leaver this month. There 
has as yet been little of the grass roots 
rdbelHon against traditional union 
leadership which has started to exercise 
the German unions in the past two 
years. Strikes are well organised but 
brief. For instance, the main Japanese 
unions have decided to stage a major 
strike on April 8th to support their 
claims, but it will extend only to 
private industry and be conduct^ in 
such a way as to minimise production 
losses. In practice wages arc not 
expected to rise this year by much 
more than 15 per cent and this will 
have little impact on unit costs because 
productivity is expected to increase 
once again by rather over 10 per cent 
and the wage rise can be largely 
shrugged off. 

In Europe, leaving Britain aside, it 
looks as though the biggest increases 
will be in Holland. Under collective 
agreements already made, average wage 
increases will amount to 11.3 per cent 
and on top of this there is Hkely to be 
spme wage drift adding |>erhaps 2^ per 
cent to earnings. This is despite a 
stringent incomes policy brought in by 
the government before Christmas, 
which Hmited increases under contracts 
due for renewal at the beginning of the 
year to an initial 3 per cent, with a 
further i per cent added three 
months later. A similar effort will be 
made to slow down wage increases for 
contracts due at the end of this year. 
Despke this high nominal increase the 
real rife in fake-home earnings ki 
Holland is not expected to be much 
ihorc tkaifi 2^ per cent. Such are the 
wages of aoffation. 

German workers are expected to be 
rather botficr off, although the dramatic, 
junrip in eaiTnings last year of around 


15 per cent is expeaed to be lub- 
Btamiahy reduced io rather less than to 
per cent. The governhipit has laid , 
down guidelines tUes in actual wage 
raitcs of 7 to 8 per cent. The faft 
settlements oi' the year were still far 
above this level, with mitmctpal and 
government workers getting to percent 
and the printit^ indWitry 9 plet oent. 
But it is hoped, as in Britain, that 
there will be a gradual flattening as 
the year proceeds. The baric rise in 
French salaries 1 $ |^in^ to be nbt more 
than 6 per cent. judgmg by cehiracU , 
made so far. But the various formulae 
by which wages are tied io other 
factors such as the cost of living might , 
push the baric figure up to around 10 . 
per cent on a par with the figures for 
i97«- 

On top of this, working hours have 
been gradually reduced by up to an 
hour a week (France sriH has the 
longest working hours of any country 
in the European .community). And 
several contracts have included special 
provision for the lowest paid workers 
to raise their pay at a faster rate than 
their more highly paid colleagues. The 
main contracts settled so far nave been 
in the public sector: electricity, rail¬ 
ways, coalmines and Paris traUiiport 
All have some kind of cost of living tie 
which usually comes into effect If the 
index rises by more than a certain 
amount and in some cases there is also 
a link to the growth in gross national 
product. The effect so far has been 
to cult down significantly the number 
oif manhours lost through strikes 
although private industry has been 
extremely worried by the government’s 
commitment to cost of living claures. 

Butt France is only following a pattern ' 
long set in both Belgium and the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries. In Norway, for 
inriance, workers are paid two-thirds 
compensation if prices rise by ^re . 
than 5 per cent, and 90 per cent of 
Belgian wages are tied to the cost of,, 
living index on a quarter-by-qufrter ' 
basis. In Sweden the big conm>n^tW 
with the unions is yet to come, akb^gb 
the govemmenlt, by kt cough handling 
of the civil servants* strike, is deter¬ 
mined to show that there will be little ^ 
jam this .year. Denmark, which alio - 
goes in for centraMfcd baigaiping, hatr .^ 
already given workers another 8 to 9 per. 
cent. ‘ 
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France __ 

Not quite yvhat 
it seems 

i at _ 

Paris 

tack Into Mirplus 

llbb $mn tMtonally adjutttd 

I ^ Shadtd trtts f hows when btlanct 
Lo_it in affa cttv dtfictt _ 



1969 _1?W 


On th6 surface, France's trade per¬ 
formance is looking decidedly healthy. 
With an effective surplus in March, on 
an unadjusted basis, of $100 million, 
there has now been a comfortable 
surplus for several months running. But 
life is not all roses yet for the finance 
minister. M. Giscard d’Estaing has 
publicly said he would like exports to 
reach $1.8 billion a month from the 
current level of around $ro6 billion. 
More important is the composition of 
exports. Almost 20 per cent of France’s 
exports to common market countries— 
which account for wughly half of the 
total—are in agricultural products 
a percentage he would like to see 
diminish m favour of finished goods. 

Overall, the ^onomy is performing 
pretty well, inclustrial production in 
February was up 1.2 per cent over 
January, and industrial activity has 
stayed at a relatively high rate for 
several months. The main worry, as 
elsewhere, is the persistent rise in prices. 
Although prices are rising in other 
countries faster than in France, the 
French government had confidently 
predicted a consumer price rise of no 
more than 3 per cent this year, but 
will probably wind up with one of at 
least 6 per cent—^a figure to which 
many wage contracts are tied. It is 
probably Ais, more than anything else, 
that has kept the finance minister walk¬ 
ing a prudent tightrope. Every so often 
a word drifts down from on high that 
the value added tax on television 
sets has been lowered, or that, as most 
recently, exchange controls for French 
tourists ha ve been loosened so that a 


Frenchman can leave the country twice 
a year with $364 in his pock^ each 
time. Fairly stringent controls, 'though, 
on prices and credit are still considered 
necessary simj^y as a screen to keep 
France out of the worst inflationary 
winds. 

Greece _ 

Fast, but risky 

Athens 

There is a diistinct note of prosperity 
in Greece today. Business is brisk, new 
factories mushroom along the busy 
highways, public worics abound. Wages 
are rising faster than living costs. Those 
who prophesied economic doom for 
Greece after the military coup four 
years ago clearly underestiinated the 
lasting impact 01 two decades of sus¬ 
tained economic development, as well 
as some of the side effects of dictator¬ 
ship such as the absence of labour 
unrest. 

But the balance of payments remains 
a serious problem. A sudden deficit of 
$40 million in the first two months of 
1971 sent officials scurrying to London 
for a $60 million, six-year loan from 
the American and Canadian banks. 
Last year’s deficit on current account 
was around $410 million, almost twice 
that of 1967 ; traditionally this would 
have been covered by the inflow of 
long-term capital but the colonels 
have had great difficulty in maintain¬ 
ing this flow in the face of distrust 
from the outside world. 

The gap is growing despite the spec¬ 
tacular les^ in exports of manufac¬ 
tured products from $81.3 million in 
1966 to $223.8 million in 1970, that is 
from 18 per cent to over a third of 
total exports. Here the colonels have 


been reaping the fruits of scale 
pre-coup investments made mainly in 
the early 19608 : Pechhiey’s aluminium 
which earned $43.3 million- from 
exports in 1970, j^ossaki’s ferro- 
nickel ($45 million), Tom Pains’s 
Salonika steel sheets and the Salonika 
complex’s anti-knock compounds 
($31 million), and textiles and cotton 
yams (another $34.4 million). The 
small factories along the main high¬ 
ways, which were binlt after the coup, 
have helped mainly to produce substi¬ 
tutes for imports. 

Even so, export earnings still fall 
short of those fronl invisibles such as 
tourism (now back full swing), 
shipping and money sent home by 
immigrants, which rose a fifth to 
$673.5 niillion last year. And they all 
fall short of covering the fast-growing 
imports bill of $1.7 billion, much of 
k needed to feed new investments. To 
cover the gap, the Greek regime has 
had to borrow abroad and rely 
heavily on suppliers’ credits, which at 
the end of 1970 amounted to 
$516.7 million, compared with official 
reserves of $275,6 million, barely two 
months’ imports. 

The staggering package deals made 
in 1969 with the shipping tycoons— 
Aristotle Onassis and Stavros 
NiaTchos, intended to pull in invest¬ 
ments worth $800 million, were steps 
in the right direction. But the latest 
reports indicate that Mr Onassis has 
been facing enormous difficulties an 
securing sufficient foreign credits, quite 
apart from the problem caused by the 
jump in the cost of crude oil, needed 
for the refinery forming the heart of 
his investment projects. He has again 
asked the Greek government to revise 
his contract, threatening otherwise to 
invoke the Greek civil code provision 
which allows cancellation if things 
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Kleinwort, 

Benson, 

Lonsdale UMiTEO 


A summary of tha 
Statamant by tha Chairman, 
abridged from tha 1970 
Report and Accounts. 

The Results 

Further development and gro\vth have taken 
place during a year which proved, as 
expected, to be a difficult one for the 
international banking community. We have 
again retained substantial reserves out of 
group profits and this remains our policy. 

It is our intention during the current year to 
redeploy the assets of the Group so as to 
enlarge substantially the capital base of our 
banking subsidiary, Kleinwort, Benson 
Limited, in which area the main increase in 
business has occurred. 

The dividend for the year is 24 per cent (6p), 
as last year. 

During the year we sold our leasehold 
interest in Aldermanbury House and the 
adjoining freehold of Cambridge House. The 
realised surpluses after taxation, together with 
reserves capitalized by a subsidiary company 
are represented by a Capital Reserve in the 
banking group of £2,050,000, which 
increases the working capital permanently 
available. 

Sir Mark Turner, Mr. Ivo Forde and I will be 
leaving the Board of Kleinwort, Benson 
Limited on 31 st March, having reached 
retiring age. Mr. Gerald Thompson will 
succeed me as Chairman and Mr. R. A. 
Henderson will become Deputy Chairman. 

Mr. Denys Opp4 will succeed Mr. Forde 
as Chairman of the Kleinwort Benson 
investment Trust. I know that they will have 
the full support of all their colleagues and of 
the staff, whose contribution to our progress 
cannot be over-estimated. My retiring 
colleagues and I remain in our present 
positions on the Board of Kleinwort, Benson, 
Lonsdale Limited, and look forward to 
having more time to consider the long-term 
development of the Group. 

Klelnwoitr Benson Limited 

At £1,760,000, the profit for the year of the 
banking group, after tax, was marginally 
below that for the previous year, and an 
unchanged dividend of £1,060,000 has been 
paid to the parent company. Transfers 



“ANOTHER 

SATISFACTORY 

YEAR" 

Sir Cyril Kleinwort 


totalling £750,000 have again been made 
to general revenue reserves of the banking 
group. World-Wide inflation has built up our 
deposits, but this new money cannot all find 
outlets at satisfactory profit margins, while 
our acceptance figures show a decline from 
the record levels of the previous year. We 
hope to expand this business. 

Substantial provision has been made for our 
prospective loss in Rolls-Royce, incurred as 
members of a Syndicate formed to finance 
the Company's current business, notably 
exports. 

There has been a substantial increase in the 
Group's share of bualneis In the Comecon 
countries, and our Export Rnance Department 
has arranged for the provision of some £72 
million long term finance for United Kingdom 


exports related to capital projects In Atoerla, 
Canada, Iran and South Korea. 

In the field of mergers and talceover bids the 
Company Finance Department has acted for 
an even larger number of companies than in 
previous years. Activity on the issuing side 
in this country has been satisfactory, while 
the raising of money overseas for British 
company clients has been on an increasing 
scale. 

The Investment Department has again shown 
expansion during the year in all its activities. 
A new Unit Trust uhdw our Investment 
Management has been formed to meet the 
requiremedts bf Our own smatler Investment 
clients. . 

Activity has remained high in the bullion 
market. The recent weakness in the price of 
silver has had unfortunate repercussions 
and we have thought it wise to make 
provision from inner reserves within the 
Group. We have formed in New York a new 
subsidlavy. Sharps* Pbdey Incorporated 
which has trsdsd actively and profitably 
apart from an initial loss against which full 
provision has been made. 

Our Channel Islands subsidiaries have again 
had a highly successful year. 

Kleinwort, Benson (Europe) SA. in Brussels 
has continued to establish its merchant¬ 
banking business on the Continent and 
Kleinwort, Benson (Geneva) S.A. has again 
shown a modest but satisfactory profit In 
New York, Kleinwort Benson Incorporated 
has completed its first year of operation and 
has participated actively as an underwriter of 
a number of important U.S. domestic issues. 
During the year it was decided to open a 
representative office in Tokyo, and already 
the value of this closer link with Japan is 
apparent. 

In March 1971 we announced the formation 
of a new London bank, the Bank of America 
Limited. We shall hold 25 per cent of the 
capital and Sir Mark Turner will be the 
Chairman. The Bank of America, the largest 
commercial bank in the world, will hold the 
other 75 per cent. Trading will start in May. 


Kleinwort Benson Investment 
Trust Limited 

The revenue for the year, after tax, was 
£774,000 as against £763,000. The year-end 
value of invested funds amounted to 
£25,832,000 as against £28,889,000 at 
31 St December, 1969, a reduction of 1014 
per cent. 

The disposition of the Trust's invested 
funds at market value shows 50.3 per cent of 
the fund in Great Britain and 34.6 per cent in 
North America compared with 47.9 per cent 
and 33.9 per cent a year earlier. 

The problem of combating inhationary 
forces in all the major industrial countries 
remains a formidable one, but there is 
evidence that in the U.K. and in Europe a 
stronger effort is being made to^ graphs with 
inflation and for this reason investment 
prospects may be more encouraging now 
than they were a year ago. 


20 Fenchurch Street, London EC3M 3DB 
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turn sour enough tp make it ** exceed¬ 
ingly onerous ” for the contractor. 
Although Mr Ni-archos seems to be 
taking things more coolly and 
patiently, proceeding with the expan¬ 
sion of the state oil refinery as 
planned, the government still has an 
awful long way to go before it gets the 
investments it wants. 

World Bank _ 

Imperialist ? _ 

Is aid the equivalent of imperialism ? 
Gan donor countries or institutions 
avoid exerting pressure on the govern¬ 
ments of recipient countries to behave 
in certain ways ? And if they can’t, is 
aid worth receiving by developing 
countries ? These are the questions 
raised by Teresa Hayter in a rather 
sensational book* on the World Bank’s 
activities in Latin America published 
this week. Miss Hayter accuses tlie bank 
of exercising discreet and sometimes 
secret leverage on Latin American 
governments, to operate policies that 
are only remotely connected with the 
projects that the bank finances. These 
policies often are directed at easing 
conditions for foreign investment and 
liberalising trade Hows. Hence, accord¬ 
ing to Miss Havter, the W^rld Bank 
is essentially “ a preserver of the 
capitalist system.” 

The World Bank is painfully sensitive 
to the question of leverage, as the 
history of Miss Hayter’s book, which 
started as a study financed by the 
Bank itself for the Overseas Develop¬ 
ment Institute, reveals. But it is an 
illusion to suppose that any aid inslitu- 
tions;, national or international, can 
transfer funds to other countries with¬ 
out ensuring that these are efficiently 
used, and will be paid back, which 
must mean getting sucked into, 
to some extent, the arena of general 
economic policy. And if aid is given in 
the most generous fashion, as foreign 
exchange, untied to any particular 
country’s goods, the donor institution 
will find it hard to resist tiding to 
ensure that the money is used 
“ wisely.” 

Individual countries, furthermore, 
are liable to see their aid in terms of 
foreign policy or export promotion. The 
advantage claimed for the World Bank 
is that it is at the least free from these 
biases. But it does not operate in a 
vacuum. It is formally subservient to 
its board, composed of bankers and 
treasury officials from the member 
countries, with their own prejudices 
and preconceptions. It has to borrow 
*Aid as imperialism. Pelican. 3op. 
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money on the world’s capital markets 
and therefore have a good image in 
the eyes of tlic financial community. 
It further has to ensure that it can get 
its money hack, which means that since 
it is lending for a 20-vear period or 
more, it must take a view al>out the 
recipients, foreign exchange position, 
.And it has other commitments about 
fostering development, and the climate 
for foreign ca])ital, in the countries 
where it is involved. 

It has certainly been one of Mr 
McNamara’s convictions that it makes 
no sense to pump money into a single 
project, if there is no social or general 
infrastructure to support it. He has 
tried increasingly to use tlie hank'-s 
persuasion, if not its money, to 
get governments to do more about birth 
control and education, a policy for 
which he has been accused of .softnc.ss 
by New York moneylenders. .And now, 
ironically, his policy seems to be 
described by Miss Hayter as that of the 
wicked, capitalist world. 

Philippines 

Miracle rice 


Two miracles in four years have been 
achieved by the administration of 
President Marcos. Ifie Philippines, an 
importer of rice until 1967, recorded 
an exportable .surplus in 1968. Since 
then the administration has been 
preoccupied with the prolderns of 
plenty caused by the grain revolution. 

Now, four years later, the second 
miracle has occurred : the Philippines 
have once again become a rice importer. 
The government has decided to buy 
300,000 tons of the 7 million ton 
surplus of “political rice” that Presi¬ 
dent Sato’.s government in Japan piled 
up last year to keep its farrrtcr 
supporters happy. President Marcos 
wants the Japanese rice to depress local 
rice prices which have doubled in the 
past three years. This was apparently 
worth the risk of destroying the image 
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of the country the moriccr of the 
inirade^ rji^ s^jK w^ 

to let high riCif firiciHl inflame the 
rural population, which has not so far 
been visibly affected by the feverish 
dissidence of the urban Filipino. 

Has miracle rice suddenly turned to 
chalk ? Are fanners producing less ? 
Has the number of rice-consuming 
mouths increased so fast in four years 
that they have gobbled up the trebled 
yield of the miracle grains ? Was it 
inice ? Not at all. The depaVtment of 
agriculture blames the Portage of rice 
on typhoon damage, now the stock 
explanation for ,every Filipino ailment 
ranging from the endemic schistoso¬ 
miasis, to the epidemic of fiscal 
fiddling. 

riie rice is in the country but it is 
not available. The Price Control 
Council blames it on the Rice and 
Corn Administration for tolerating 
niassivt; hoarding by warehousemen 
licen-sed to hold buffer stocks on its 
behalf for controlling price fluctuations, 
rhe Rice and Corn Administration 
blames it on the Bureau of Commerce 
and Industry for* handing out ware¬ 
house licences at random. And the 
warehousemen refuse to release their 
stocks until the government pays their 
dues. 

Throe years ago the country' had a 
skilful administrator, Mr Raphael Salas, 
who managed the application of the 
rice miracle to the Philippine fields and 
gave it a marketing system which was 
widely admired and imitated. But he 
has now gone to the United Nations 
to head the new department of popula¬ 
tion, trying to reduce (he number of 
rice-eating mouths rather than increas¬ 
ing the amount of rice they can 
oat. And the Philippine Rice and Corn 
.Administration has been bumbling 
along over since without a friend at 
court with .sufficient leverage to push 
its policies through the paper tunnels 
of this most contorted of all bureau¬ 
cratic machines in Asia. But it is the 
housewife that suffers. 



1 Key indicators: world coirimodity prices p j 

Tho eopper switchback 

Coppdr was again the week's most 
exciting commodity. After cash wire 
bars rose to over £500 a ton at the 
end of last week, following the news 
that Chile could not fulfil its 
commitments, there was a sharp drop 
at the beginning of tho Week on New 
York seltrng and profit taking. But 
prices, jumped back again with the 
news of strikes In Peruvian mines and 
rumours that Chilean copper might not 
be refined in the United otates. 

■V - | I 1 

March March 
16 24 

Percentage " 
change oa . 
one . ow 
month \stoar. , 

AD Items 
food s 
fibres 
Metals 
Misc 

122.7 i22.7* 
130,0 133.9* 
a 78.4 79.3* 

201.0 206.3 . 

. 107.1 106.0* 

+ '3.3 -.'aiy 

+ 0.2 ■+■ 4;7.-" 
+ '2.6 OJ-4: 

+12.1 ■ 

,+ 0.7-. 

^Provisional 

.O'.: 
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Strikes: running off the rails 


A showdown between the Government 
and the major unions must come if the 
railway engine drivers’ union holds to 
its decision to go slow from Monday, 
April 5th. The work-to-rule by the 
A^ociated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firesnen, together with a 
refusal to work overtime, is meant to 
force British Rail to improve its g per 
cent pay rise offer. It will hit Easter 
travel. But once the holiday is out of 
the way then a lockout will be imposed; 
drivers reporting for duty will, if they 
refuse to work normally, be ordered 
home. 

The only way of staving off a 
national rail strike would be if the 
members of the two other railway 
unions, the National Union of Ra‘ilway- 
men (200,000 members) and the 
Transport Salaried Staffs’ Associaition 
(70,000), gave up some erf the 9 per 
cent rise they have already been 
offered. With British Rail sticking to 
its claim that jt cannot increase the 
pay offer, which would add £30 
million to BR’s annual wage bill, the 
only way that the drivers can get more 
is if the others get less. The other two 
unions show no desire for a showdown 
with die Government, but that sort 


of settlement would be a lot to 
stomach. The rail drivers* leader, Mr 
Ray Buckton, is a moderate who has 
been striving to prevent a strike, but 
by one vote on Tuesday his nine- 
member executive created a situation 
from which no one is going to find it 
easy to back out. 

Nothing has been conceded by the 
(yovernment this week dn the major 
private industry dispute which has now 
closed the Ford motor company’s 
plants for eight weeks. With the tally 
of production lost by the strike now at 
120,000 vehicles, valued at £81 million, 
the visit to the Prime Minister by the 
leader of America’s Automobile 
Workers Union and by Mr Jack Jones 
himself has made no difference to 
the Ford deadlock. Mr Heath made 
it clear that he was not prepared to 
discuss the Ford strike, although he 
was given, by Mr Leonard Woodcock, 
the UAW president, an American trade 
unionist’s eye-view of the general 
problems which Mr Henry Ford II had 
put to him from the owner’s side at 
Downing Street a week earlier. Mr 
Heath’s refusal to discuss the Ford 
strike emphasised that the car unions 
are still a long way from achieving 



international co-ordination of their 
claims. With delegates from 19 
countries, including Japan, at the car 
workers’ London conference, it was 
clear that the unions^ of car making 
countries would like to achieve parity 
of pay, but are a long way from 
working out a method of getting it. 

Taxes _ 

Ned on Vat 


It seems quite likely that next Tuesday 
Mr Barber will announce that Britaih 
is to go over to a value-added tax, at 
some rate between 10 per cent and 
18 per cent, in April of 1973 or 1974. 
“ At least two or three years ” of 
preparation will be needed after any 
primary decision is taken, so that the 
revenue authorities can recruit the 
8,000 or so staff who will be needed. 
This estimate comes from a revised 
edition of Neddy’s 1969 report on Vat, 
which is being rushed out for general 
sale in the middle of next month, on 
a possibly informed hunch that by 
then traders will want to be reading 
it. 

Neddy asked 20 of its little Neddies 
for their views on Vat; their views 
range from the dim through the nar¬ 
rowly self-interested to the only mildly 
enthusiastic, but with opinion now 
veering Vat’s way. Its comnnittee visited 
the main continental countries operat¬ 
ing Vats ; nearly all said that very con¬ 
siderable appr^ensions were enter¬ 
tained before the tax was introduced, 
but that Vat was now regarded 
favourably by both management and 
(more cautiously) trade unions. Perhaps 
most interestingly, Neddy talked to the 
revenue authorities in this country, who 
are clearly very fearful that Vat nuight 
lead to “a lowering of the standards 
of revenue collection,” and are as cross 
as ever aibout ajjy system that could 
lead to self assessment of tax liabilities 
policed by sample checks— h. matter 
that is wider than VaL Before the 
general election the Tories were deter¬ 
mined to go over to the American 
system of self-assessment^ at least for 





Building and repair facilities at Sasebo 



Floating drilling rig 

Ships for every purpose 

The many different types of ships produced in 
Sasebo’s shipyards are an indication of the company’s 
versatility and creative ability., Sasebo’s engineering 
techniques extend into the allied fields of machinery 
making, industrial plants and steel structures. 

Sasebo is ready to work for you... building, repair¬ 
ing, jumboizing and providing after service for ships 
of every description. 


Sasebo Heavy Imlustries Oo., Ltd. 

HIAO OrriCIi Tokyo, Jopon Tojtk. TK424S^8SKDOCK " CobU Addrais, SASEBODCXIC TOKYO 
lASISO SNIFVMIOi NofloMli Jdpdn Toltm ^462-19 SASEBODOCK SAS" Cobt* Addraii, 
SASEeOOOCK SA^ 

oviauAs owciSf 

□ LonSon OMooi, BUhopsgdfb Houto. 80 BIshopigote. London, E C 2N, 4AU;' England 
Talox. 68388B "SASEBODOCK ION ' UK Coble Addroii: SASEBOOOCK LONDONECa □ Now 
York Offleoi M Broedwoy. Nbw York. N.Y IQ004.USA. TeUx. 421675 "SASEBO NlWYORK* 
USA Coble AddrMo SASEBODOCK NEVYVOKK □ IMiio KMat OfflOOl HonO Chong 
Bldg., 5, Queen's Rood, Central, Hong Kong Coble Addreln SASEBOOOCK HONGKONG 


about the EEC., 
from Bardaws. 


There is no shortage of articles on the subject 
of the European Economic Community. And there 
are many pundits. 

Despite this there is considerable confusion 
about the EEC in the minds of many people, and a 
lack of informed opinion. 

We feel thatthere 
is a need for iriform- 
ation that is above all 
brief and objective. 

So we have 
produced a folder 
containing: 
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1. An illustrated 
account of the 
EEC’s develop 
mentfrom 19^ 
to 1969. 

2 . Details of fur 
ther develop¬ 
ments in the 
Community in 
1970. 

3. A succinct summary of 
the UK-EEC negotiations so far (the first of a series). 

4. Separate reports on each of the five principa^l 
EEC countries. 

Send us the coupon if you want a free copy. 


I To: Barclays Bank Limited, Economic Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London EC3P3AH. 
I Please send me your EEC folder. 


BARCLAYS 


a good bank to get behind you. El ! 
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I^prk»£UCp^ 

ISmOntfasooiistrucdop- ^ 

Add another 

This k viiiat building cost inflation 
cando to a £14)00,000cmitract. 


]8t.yean ccmstmcdon. > 

Addanotfaer£ 9371 &X 


lendering process takes 3 months. M 
another 

Plannint{8ta^ takes 6 months.^ 

Add £ 61 , 820 /^ 


suoociobo 


Building costs are currently inflating 
at 1% per month, compound. 

The graph shows what this can do to 
a budget of £lm. during planning and 
construction. 

To offset this fearful increase, there 
are three things you can do. 

You can cut the budget. 

You can buy a package deal. 

Qr you can call in the Wates Consul¬ 
tant Contractor Service. Only this way 
will give you the building you realljr want, 
with your professional advisers in full 
control throughout. 

The.aervice is based on the principle 
th^ deaim and construction should pro¬ 
ceed hana-ih-hand, not one after the other. 


This saves vast stretches of time. It 
means faster, more efficient building, 
no carrying charges on the tender, fewer 
construction problems, and the best poss¬ 
ible building at the best possible price. 

The service also uses Wates’unique 
computerised costing techniques, which 
can put a price on different construction 
methods very fast indeed. 

For a premium, we’ll do a pressur¬ 
ised job which will cut the total contract 
time still further, and get rental income 
coming in still sooner. 

Either way, there’ll be no extras. 

If you’re planning a building, you 
should at least talk to us about our Con¬ 
sultant Contractor Service, and find out 
how it can save you money and time. 

Ring Andrew Wates at 01-764 5000, 
and he’ll gladly arrange to tell you the 
full story, and to answer any questions 
you may have. 



The Consultant Contractor. 
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company taxes ; it h to be hoped that 
next Tuesday Mr Baiber will prove to 
have stuck to his guns. 

The microeconomic study of Vat 
in the Ned report is better than the 
misleading account of it in Ned’s 
press statement, which is what most of 
the newspapers retailed. The press state¬ 
ment again supposes that Vat is 
neutral towards exports and capital 
goods, unless Vat happens to replace 
wholly non-rebatable cost-raising taxes, 
such as corporation tax. Actually, since 
the exporter recovers in full the Vat 
levied on inputs, he will gain 
provided that Vat has not been passed 
on in full in intermediary prices at 
every stage—and it will really only 
have been passed on in full under quite 
extraordinary conditions of inelasticity 
- of demand and supply, even though 
all the invoices will naturally always 
say that it has been passed on. But 
never miind that now weary old British 
muddle. More important is a clear 
lesson from this report ’ that a single 
rate of Vat has great administrative 
and economic advantages over a selec¬ 
tive range of rates (it is a pity that 
Ned is leading the lobby against put¬ 
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ting Vat bn food) ; add that the EEC’s 
” invoicing *’ method of cdltctibn will, 
unfortunately, be wiser than the simpler 
“ accounts ” system that small traders 
would probably like. 

Corporation tax _ 

Clever, these frogs 

A switch to the French system of 
corporation tax is recommended in the 
first ever publication of the newly 
formed Institute of Fiscal Studies.* The 
Government is considering how to ease 
the present bias in British corporation 
tax against company pre^ts distributed 
as dividends. While retained company 
profits bear corporation tax only, 
dividends bear corporation tax and on 
top of that personal income tax and 
surtax paid by the shareholder. But in 
France the shareholder gets a tax 
credit, the broad effect of which is 
equal to about half the corporation 
tax already paid by the company on 
his dividends. 


•The Reform of Corporation Tax, by John 
Ghown. 75p. 


*9 

The Fren^ fyitott' ii 
complicated and it diflcHiniMItef 
shar^olders in oAfer' countries'Who 

£ ay an the tast and get none Of Ae 
enefit. Accordingly the French are now 
renegotiating their double 
Cert^n sharehioldea; U Uk 

instanbe; can libw ^ damn mwidi 
shareholdings in ^Fn^ich. 
and the Gexman atnA6riti& 
reimbursed by the French. 

The rejx>rt recommaids adopting 
this system in Britain witii a full sup* 
porting range of double tax arrange* 
ments. Were this done, coipomtion tax 
would then need to be raised from its 
present level of 40 per cent to more 
than 50 per cent in order to yield the 
same revenue. Sjpecial arrangements 
would be needed for British companies 
earning virtually all their profits 
abroad, and so paying no corptmtion 
tax. 

It would add to the complexity of 
the British system, but that might not 
be too high a price, provided that die 
rest of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity adopted it too. This is not 
certain. Belgium is the only other 
member of the Six that uses it, and 



Rgures after each group show 

1. Biscuit 50 

2. Vehicle body 30 

3. Cable makers 30 

4. Tailors 50 

5. SawmHI 20 
5. Furniture 100 

7. Retail shoeahops 33 

8. Road haulage 2OO 

9. Geamen 60 

10. PO Engineers 110 

11. Police 100 

12. Postmen 123 

13. Triephonlata 63 

14. Draughtsmen 66 
16. Farm workers 300 

16. Tobacco 32 

17. Tin box, etc 28 


the number of workers involved, in thousands 


18. Buildera 1,000 

19. Domestic engineers 40 

20. Municipal busmen 70 

21. Chenvicei 60 

22. Rubber 60 

23. Pressed metal 23 

24. Company busman 98 

26. Ford's 46 

26. Quarrying 20 

27. Toy makers 33 

28. Coal delivery 100 

29. Co-op 180 

30. London busmen 23 
31 Pottery 64 

32. Stores 20 

33. Veuxhall 27 

34. Scottish teachers 43 


36. Other teachers 300 

36. Soda works 22 

37. Textile 112 

38. Seamen 54 

39. Nurses 300 

40. Civ^l ssrventa 330 

41. Teechere 300 

42. Railmsn 280 

43. Confectionery 80 

44. Paper 71 

46. Dressmakers 142 

46. Cotton epinnere 60 

47. Sogat printere 106 

48. Bank ataff 150 

49. Dockers 47 

so. Shopworkert 120 
51. Ooctors/denMsta 60 


52. Shirt 34 

63. Canteen 164 

54. ^teft furnishing 100 
66. Coatume mekere 67 

56. Bakers 34 

57. Motor retail 300 

68. Loeel government 700 
59. Miners 300 
60 University lecturera 20 

61. Health enciriery 260 

62. Xetell meat 106 
83. ^t»M food 350 

64. ChemiiU 20 

68. Paint, varnlth 41 

66. Water 27 

67. aeotrioity supply ISO 


The rise of only o.i per cent in the 
official index of weekly wage rates in 
February suggests, at last, some success 
in the fight against inflation. However, 
there were very few settlements in the 
month and the postal strike made a 


nonsense of the statistical returns. The 
most recent scttlcmcnti suggest that die 
rate of increase of wages has stopped 
accelerating and that wage inflation is 
levelling off at around 12 per cent. 
There have been no outrageously laii^ 


increases rince the Chrysler and the 
Wilberforce awards, and there have 
been a number of recent agreements 
where wage increases have been kept' 
below 10 per cent. Earnings are rising 
- mora,slQwIy too.., ...' 
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there are strong sirns that the com¬ 
mission itself would prefer the EEC 
to hannonise on the British system. 

Insurance ' , __ 

Never underrate 
public opinion 

Almost as soon as the top dozen or so 
insurance companies announced that 
they would meet nothing but the bare 
minimum of legal obligaitions to the 
unfortunate policyholders of the insol¬ 
vent Vehicle and General Insurance, 
at least some of the boards of directors 
knew that their general managers had 
made a tactical mistake in public 
relations that was going to cost the 
industry dearly now and in the future. 
On Thursday, with the damage largely 
done, the companies announced that 
they were retreating from their 
original stand, to the extent of setting 
up a fund of around £1 million to 
meet claims against V and G policy¬ 
holders for passenger injury. Had 
damages of £44,000 not been awarded 
against one such unfortunate policy¬ 
holder last week, and reoeiv^ 
maximum publicity, would they have 
done as much ? 

Since Mr Winston Churchill intro¬ 
duced his private member’s bill for 
compulsory insurance, the comipanies 
have been under pressure to treat the 
requirements as if it was already law. 
Suppose they now do so, and pay 
outstanding V and G claims out of the 
new fund, are they then going to be 
able to resist pressure to meet other 
sorts of claims against V and G too ? 


The companies said on Thursday this 
wa^ as far as they would go. Merely 
meeting their minimum legal obliga¬ 
tions to V and G policyholders for 
third party claims was likely to cost 
£5 million \ claims against the new 
fund for passenger liability could run 
nearer £2 million than the £i million 
being provided. At this point they 
were going to stick. Nevertheless, such 
a decision will put the companies in an 
awkward fix in the overseas insurance 
markets. 

World Auxiliary, the marine and 
reinsurance association company of 
V and G has claims from overseas on 
joint policies with other companies and 
Lloyd’s underwriters. Lloyd’s immedi¬ 
ately announced that its share of the 
World Auxiliary’s claims would be met 
in full. The insurance companies 
(through the Institute of London 
Underwriters) have done the precise 
opposite and instructed agents over¬ 
seas not to pay. If the companies stick 
to this decision they will be at a 
hopeless disadvantage in future com¬ 
petition with Lloyd’s. If they come 
into line with Lloyd’s and pay, they 
would in effect be meeting the V and G 
group’s overseas claims, while refus¬ 
ing to do the same at home. 

The companies now appear very 
miserable and uncomfortable about the 
whole affair, as well they should be. 


Airborts 


Gotta plan ? 


It will be well into Easter before 
ministers, who have been driving round 
the country at its mid-March, rain- 
sodden worst this week, decide which 
among Gublington, Thurleigh or Foul¬ 


ness would be the least objecitionable 
site for a new, £300 million, London 
airport. An increasing number of 
people in the aviation business are bet¬ 
ting they will duck the issue and turn 
down all three ; if that happened the 
Government would avoid a pitfall 
pointed out somewhat forcefully on 
Wednesday by the Commons select 
committee on the nationalised indus¬ 
tries*, Decisions of that magnitude 
ought not, the committee complained, 
be taken without reference to the needs 
of the country as a whole. But that pre¬ 
supposes someone has already drawn 
up a national airport plan against 
which such needs carf be measured. No 
one has. As the committee discovered, 
airports are not planned in this coun¬ 
try, they happen. 

Mr John Davies’s department, which 
is responsible for civil aviation, includ¬ 
ing airports, was apologetic but firm. 
It would have taken a great deal of 
work to draw up a national airport 
plan, particularly when a new civil 
aviation authority was about to'be 
created which would take over all such 
chores. (The bill to set it up was pub¬ 
lished last week.) The select com¬ 
mittee did not like this explanation at 
■all ; in all likelihood, -an irreversible 
decision will be taken on a third 
London airport and any national air¬ 
port plan will then have to be written 
around it. 

It does .seem strange that successive 
governments should have drafted 
schemes for the sort of road and rail¬ 
way network they wanted, what kind 
of ports and what telecommunications, 
but left airports entirely out of their 
calculations. 

*HMSO. £ 3 . 80 . 


Key indicators : British economy 


Retail prices 

Rate of increase slowed down 
seasonally last month—but still 
equivalent to an annual 6%. 

National income 

Fourth quarter eatrmatea (more 
doubtful than usual because data 
delayed by postal strike) show 
Britain's wage and salary bill 
11.8% higher than a year before, 
although employment fell about 
2% in the 12 months and real out¬ 
put rose only 17%. Personal 
savings an exceptional 10.8% of 
personal diapoaablo income. , . 


Percentage change on 



Month 

Index 

1963=100 

previous 

month 

three 

months 

one 

year 

Industrial 

production* 

December 

125.8 

+ 1.8 

+0.9 

+ 1.5 

employment* 

January 

94.4 

-0.2 

-0.5 

-2.4 

productivity* 

December 

133.0 

+ 1.9 

+ 1.4 

+4.6 

Export trade*t 

February 

127 

-3.1 

-12.4 

-9.3 

Eng'g orders on hand*tt 
Retail trade* 

December 

127 

+0.8 

+3.2 

+8.5 

December 

111.1 

+ 1.6 

+0.6 

+2.0 

Unemployment* 

March 

130.8 

+ 5.5 

+ 11.5 

+15.8 

Retail prices 

February 

142.7 

+0.6 

+2.6 

+8.5 

Export prices 

January 

137 

+ 1i % 

+4i 

+ 10 

Import prices 

January 

128 

ml 

ml 

+1 

Wage rates (weakly) 

February 

158,7 

+0.1 

+3.4 

+ 12,6 


Export trade, retail trade, engineering order books: in volume terms f value at 
constarit prices). Unemployment : wholly utTemployed excluding school-leavers ; 
/staff rate 2.9 per cant. ^ 

Saasormlly edlusted t End of perfoa * Provisional 
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Highlights of the Year 1970 


Capital, published reserves 
and unappropriated profit 

Current, deposit and other 
accounts 

Group disclosed profit 
Ordinary dividends 


£6,704,299 

£83,752,884 

£818.014 

£309,299 


£6,978,006 

£71,003356 

£821,012 

£309,092 


£5,400,843 

£64,942,506 

£731,643 

£248,648 


m 


Extracts from the annual statement to shareholders by the Chairman, Mr. A, D. Chesterfield, C.B.E. 
The results for the year were very much in line with the forecast made In September when our 
Interim Report was published. During a year in which Operating expenses rose Substantially It Is 
gratifying that our profits were only marginally lower than the alUtime record achieved In 1968. 
It is a tribute to our widely based activities and to the continued good work of our staff that our 
profitability was substantially unaffected in a year when domestic and Indeed world conditions 
were so unsettled. 

Whilst our trading experience has continued to be good, we have to recognise the dangers Inherent 
in the present economic situation. 

It is against this background that the Board decided to continue their very prudent policy regarding 
distribution of profits and transfers to Reserves, and have recommended a final dividend of 8}% 
making 12% for the year, the same total as for 1969. 


FACT: 


We are Japan's largest bank in terms of profits ($33 million 
after taxes) and total deposits ($7-.4 billion). 


FACT: 


When Japanese industry goes international in its financing. 

It turns to us more often than to any other bank. 

CONCLUSION: 

When your business turns to Japan, the same approach 
certainly deserves some consideration 

You find us in London, Dusseldorf, New York, Hong Kong, Karachi, Sydney, and our affiliates 
in California (eleven offices) and Brazil (three branches) And at 180 locations in Japan. 

Business Building Bank 

The Sumitonlo Bank Ltd. 

Tokyo, and Osaka Japan '' 

London Branch: 5 Moorgaio. London E;.C.2 (Tel . 6000211) 

DUastIdorf Raprosentative Offica: 4000 Dusseldorf Konigsallee 30 (Kb-Centre). F.R Germany (Tel>' 327844) 
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One word from him 
and then where are you... 


mm 






What do you do if a Gnome 
of Zurich says 'No’ just when 
you want to sell some shares? 

If you’re wise you will have 
jJ invested at least part of your 
yj portfolio in the Leicester 
•^'Permanent. 

Where it’s safe as houses; 
earns 5% interest clear of income 
tax; and is readily available when 
you need it - no matter what the 
world’s coming to. 

Leicester Permanent 


Leicester Permanent Building Society • Head Office: Oadby, Leicester, LE2 4PF 

London Office: 49 Park Lane, W.l. - City Office: 66 Gresham Street, E.C.2 
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Will the budget put spring 
into the market? 


On the one hand inflaon, classic 
symptom of excess demad ; on the 
other unemployment, class symptom 
of excess capacity. Opinionsn the City 
about what the Chancelloi^hould do 
next Tuesday are as trenchu as they 
are divided. What is going > count is 
not just what Mr Barber ays—but 
how he says it : the City kes firm 
leadership, or at least the id. of firm 
leadership. 

Expectations centre amid a 
measure of reflation that wouldnectly 
affect companies’ investment ientions. 

A cut in selective employint tax 
would immediately boost m?rins in 
non-manufacturing industry : ‘tailers 
and hotels would be obvious nieftc- 
iaries, as would bookies and:)anks. 
Ironically, inefficient users ofibour 
would be among those gaininjmo.st. 

So, too, would the luxury ides ; 
Harrods (the House of Frascipays 
much more in Set relative to Y)fits 
than Tesco, as the table shows 

Manufacturers are hoping for fur¬ 
ther cut in corporation tax : reejng 
the rate to 40% would make ;uce 
round sum and would mean a \% 
boost in shareholders’ earnings, 1th 
higher dividends or more coveior 
existing ones. On the current diviui 
yield of 4.64% for the Financial Tis. 
Actuaries 500 share index, earnj, 
cover would improve from i .49 ^ 

times dividends, which would help h 
distributors like property compan 
Should the market choose to dige.st 
earnings boost and adju.st prices 
as to leave price/earning rat 
unchanged, then, of cour.se, the marl 
will rise by the same iiercentage 
earnings. 

Investment and unit tru.st manage 
are hoping to be exempted from capiu 
gains altogether, an aspiration wil 
which Mr Heath has declared .sym 
pathies. If such savings media wen 


made tax-transparent (as they are in 
Holland), the intriguing prospect is 
opened up of attracting foreign 
investors to take advantage of Britain’s 
considerable investment rnanagenient 
skills. Tax is the main reason why they 
are driven ofl’shore. 

Another spec is over the investment 
dollar premium : it might be nanowed 
m its geographical a[)pliration so that 
portfolio investment could flow freely 
into Europe. Investors with shares there 
should be (and probably have been) 
selling out now to get the premium 
while it lasts, to buy back later. Another 
idea going around the City is that the 
suriender lule, wliidi foiccs investors 
to surrender of the proceeds of 

the sale of foreign shares at the official 
rate of exchange, even if thev want to 
reinve^'t, might be relaxed. Such a rnovT 


would be equivalent to the removal 
of an indirect tax on, sales pf foreign 
.shares. 

Another budget hope in the City 13 
that there may be a resumption of 
interest allowance for tax, a boon 
for tlie surtax-paid-up-to-the-hilt: 
borrowing investor (if there still are 
any onshore). Again on the personal 
tax side, there is just the po.ssibility 
that the distinction between earned and 
unearned income will be dropped, and 
that would help the jaded cult of the 
equity-earned income relief and other 
allowances wliich would he consoli¬ 
dated into one tax rate j)er jierson. 

t 

The burden of Set 



Pre-tax 

Set 


profits 

paid 

Grand Metro¬ 

£ mn 

£ mn 

politan Hotels 

13.65 

22 

GUS 

50.80 

3.0 

House of Fraser 

5.61 

1.7» 

Marks & Spencer 
National 

43.71 

1.7^ 

Westminster 

9.36 

5.0 

Trust Houses 

12 56 

3.0* 

Tesco 

*sppro/(imttefy 

9 36 

1.2* 
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In the meantime, thece was only a 
modest taste for {ire-budget buying of 
equities at the start of the new account 
tfris week. Perhaps their jxior showing 
since Mr Heath’s Government took 
over has over-discouraged investors 
with short memories who thought the 
Tories were bound to bring them quick 
gains. Our chart (page 93) shows an 
apparent correlation (which we grant 
may be spurious) between the perform¬ 
ance of the stock exchange and the 
lifetime of a government (we have 
divided the 13-year Tory rule when Mr 
Macmillan took over). Mr Heath has 
now been in office nine months and the 
chart shows that it is quite traditional 
for the FT index to be lower than at 
the start of office, whether for a Labour 
or Conservative government. But then 
look at the gains to be had 3^ years to 
4 years from the start of office. And, as 
a postscript, at the subsequent fall in 
Mr Wilson’s time which wiped out 
more than all the gains. 

Wall Street 

Due for a respite 

New York 

With so many bulls in Wall Street last 
week, it was almost inevitable that a 
correction phase should start to bite this 
week. At mid-week the Dow Jones 
industrial average slipped below the 
900-mark it had broken through ten 
days before, closing on Wednesday at 
899.37, down a substantial 9.52 for the 
day. With news on the domestic 
economic front uninspiring and from 
Laos dispiriting, many investors, 
especially institutions, seem to be 
moving to the sidelines. And there was 
no denying that the market had risen 
at an unusually rapid pace in the past 
90 days and was due for a respite. 

Du Pont and Chrysler, which are 
both represented in the 30 blue chips 
making up the Dow average, got hit 
rather hard on both Tuesday and Wed¬ 
nesday. Du Pont on those two days 
dropped a total of five points to 139, 
following its disclosure that it plans to 
SpMmd more than $300 ipn on {lollution 
control in the United States oVer the 
next three years and that this will 
'depress earnings because it wiill be 
impossible to recover all of the costs 
difOugh price increases or more 
efficient production. Chrysler meantime 
lo^ a total of $1^, closing on Wednes¬ 
day at $26f in heavy trading in the 
wake of action by Dun and Bradstreet 
i;p;^/tbdraw company’s prime 

cirMrf 1^ lomnien^ paper 6 r 
unsecured notes k>ld to investors by 


Chrysler and two of its financial sub¬ 
sidiaries. D & B said it acted because of 
the carmaker’s unimpressive ‘earnings 
in the past two years, esjiecially in the 
last quarter of 1970 when competing 
General Motors was closed down by the 
car workers’ strike. As a consequence of 
the credit downgrading, Chrysler was 
not able immediately to renew all of 
its notes in the money market, but 
officials maintained the company had 
no lack of alternative bank lines to 
make up for any shortfalls. 


Leopold Minerals 


Mining troubles 
again _ 

Sydney 


The cacophony with which Leopold 
Minerals invaded the consciousness of 


the world from roar to whimper in 
less than a week suggests two safe 
conclusions. The first is that t)he 


Australian public remains as ready as 
ever to gamble outrageously, no 
matter how hardbitten or worldly-wise 
it affects to be ; on Thursday, with 
trading in Leopold suspended, the 
action was unaccountably transferred 
to Eastmet Minerals, last heard of for 
an ill-fated partnership with Tasminex. 
The other is that official intervention 


in the conduct of the stock exchanges 
looms a step nearer. Already Sir 
Magnus Cormack’s senate select com¬ 
mittee has started to look into the 


affair and, but for the complicating 
factor of states rights, a commonwealth 
control of the stock exchanges through 
a Securities and Exchange Commission 
would finally seem guaranteed. 

For there can be little doubt in 


this case that the market has been 


unscrupulously used, once again ex¬ 
posing the structural weakness of a 
system of supervision shared between 
six or more independent stock exchan^ 
committees all of Which are also look¬ 


ing for business. The Sydney exchange 
for one could have done without the 


crisis because it has been up to its 
ears in the problem of extricating 
several of its members from a classic 


bear squeeze in which the ubiquitous 
Mr Gordon Barton, head of a multi- 
million road transport and insurance 
empire, and one or two others ap[iear 
to have acquired more shares in Anti¬ 


mony Nickel than there were to go 
round. (It has worked out a scheme, 
likely to be announced overnight, which 
could both {lermit trading in Antimony 
Nickel to be resumed and save a ho^t 
of profewoilial from the trisbl^ 
cncy courts). 


If this comes linder the heading of 
ingenious, the handling of Leopold 
would more coifectly be described as 
ingenuous. Thel facts here are that 
the stock exchange began asking 
questiions as fan back as about March 
loth, at which point the shares had 
clim^d from x j cents to 28 cents in ten 
days. From thm on it never regained 
the initiative, ^en acting at the com¬ 
pany’s request In suspending trading in 
the stock on/ Wednesday after the 
price had hit/$A8.8o and the market 
capitalisation nad momentarily zoomed 
from less than $Ai mn as recently as 
March 19th jto more than $A40 mn. 
As far as is Jtnown ncT st(x:k exchange 
has seen the, geologists’ report which, 
according to some of t!he company’s 
directors, discloses a remarkable nickel 
value from a single borehole deep 
in the iron ore country of western 
Australia. The request for suspension 
came after another of the directors, 
Mr Robert Constable, the merchant 
banker who handled Leopold’s flota¬ 
tion last January, had informed tHe 
company that he proposed to resign 
or othenrise raise a storm about the 
fact that he had been kept completely 
in the dark about these developments. 

As one of the major * shareholders 
sees it now, the possibilities are that 
the results of the fieldwork do not 
bear scrutiny, or that they do not 
unqualifiedly support the claims the 
company has made for them, or tlhat 
the whole idea is to shake out the 
Hkes of Mr Constable, representing 
substantial blocks of shares, now that 
the jackpot has been struck. Each way 
it would be a disgrace. 

Stockbrokers _ 

The good, the ad, 
and the ugly 

The immediate reaction by brokers to 
their new-found freedom to go out and 
advertise for business has been to clip 
on the stiff upper stammer and imply 
that the whole idea is either infra dig 
or unnecessary. The big firms reckon 
to know most of the institutions, the 
small ones cannot afford either the 
advertising or the research to attract 
them. But there is little doubt that once 
the market picks up prestige image 
advertising will appear too. 

In the long run, the most farsighted 
—and rich—of the brokers will actually 
go and advertise to the small investor. 
Unanimously, brokers complain about 

Continued on page lor 
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export 

ex lerjise in steel 

rniiart 


Handling steel is a specialist’s business. 

Our business. Unlike diversified trading 
companies, we can’t sit back and depend on 
our textile division, say, to make up for bad 
judgement in steel transactions. We don't 
have a textile division. 

We spend every day, every week, every year 
importing raw materials (iron and manganese 
ore, coal and semi-finished products like 
pig iron), exporting steel products and 
machinery systems. 

Our lines are specialised, but our markets are 
global. Offices on five continents make us 
big enough to do whatever you require, 
including third-country contracts. But only 
if you’re buying steel. Or selling raw 
materials to make it. 


Exporters 




Importers 


TOKYO BOEKI 

TOkYO BOEKI LTD. 

TELEX TK2463(TOMAS). TK2676(TOMAS), TK4422(TOMAS) CABLE 
ADDRESS 'TOMAS TOKYO'Business H«adOffi6t 13-8, 2-chome.Hatcho-v 
bon, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Japan TOKYO BOEKI (U,5.A.) INC.; Telex NY23^ 
4799 (TBNYUR) 422929 (TBIUI) Gable Address TOKYOBOEKI NEW- 
YORKNY LONDON OFFiqE: Tel London (01) 628-9752 Telex LDN 
884640 (TOMAS LQN) Cable Address TOKYOBOEKI LONOONEC2 
OVERSEAS OFFICES: Pans, Milano, Madrid, Bucharest, Moscow. Peking, 
Melbourne, Sydney^ Caracas Johannesburg 


A 


^ British Bank 
Midditflist 


CONTINUED GROWTH OPaUSlNBSS IN 1970 
7%8 Eighty-geeond Amtual Qetimi Meeting oftkfi BrttUH 9aiik 
6f tfi§ Middle East woehelddn Masdi ISMtnLomhn, 

Salient points from the circulated statement by the Chatnmm^ 
hir» C, E, Loombe, CMG^for the year ended 3Ist Decombett 1970^ 
In 1970, as in so numy recent years, the Bankas opetmtJoktt, in 
the WBAOT part, were carried on against a most unsetM back¬ 
ground. It is therefore pleasing to note that, despite the unoer- 
tainties, our Balance Sheet figures show a Continued growth in 
our business, especially in deposits. The profit for the year was 
£761,649, against £7^,166 for 1969. 

BALANCE SHEET TOTAL SS PER CENT UP 

The total of the Balance Sheet at £374 mUlion is 22 per cent up 
on the 1969 figure. On the Liabilities side the increase is mainly 
made up of an extra £64 million in Deposits, other figures being 
practically the same as a year ago, except that Credits, Ouarao- 
tees and Endorsements are greater by £3.4 million. On the Assets 
side we have £24 million more In Money at Gall and Short 
Notice and our Advances are greater by 132 million. Amounts 
due from Fellow Subsidiary Companies are £12 million greater 
than m 1969 and this increase covers mont^ placed on bmif of 
our customers with Australian and Canadian companies in The 
Hongkong Bank Group. 

REBIOirS OIL RE8ERVEC LARBE8T IN THE WORLD 

The progTMS registered each year in Middle Eastern countries 
m economic expansion and general development rests squarely 
upon the region's oil supplies and upon its oil industry. At the 
end of 1969, which is the latest date for which I have firm fibres 
covering the whole area, the proved oil reserves in the Middle 
East, excluding those of North Africa, were the largest of any 
oil producing area in the world. 

It is estimated that the region as a whole accounts for approx¬ 
imately 62 per cent of the world's total crude oil reserves. The 
annual refining capacity of the Middle East, although substan^ 
tial at 110 million metric tons^ represents only about 5 per cent of 
world capacity. 

PROMISINQ MARKET FOR EXPORTERS 

Although not concentrating our banking import and export 
operations on any one countnr, we naturally watch with the 
greatest interest the progress of British Trade with Middle East¬ 
ern areas. Set as we are in the day to day atmospheres of the 
countries concerned, knowing their needs and prmrenoes and 
the attractive offers they receive from others, we are inclined to 
share the general view held by buyers that British exporters 
would do well to concentrate much harder on this most viUuable 
market. 

In 1969 United Kingdom exports to the Middle East, inclbd- 
mg the Maghreb countries and Iran, amounted to £399 mill^ 
an increase of £85 million over the 1968 figure. During the first 
half of 1970, these exports totalled £185 million and bidkalldiii 
are that the United Kingdom's percentage share of the tpuKl 
imports into the Middle East is falling. 

MrBiichBB Ini 

Abu Dhabi • Bahrain • Oubal • Fujairah • India • Jerdan • KnWaR 
Lsbanon • Moroeoo • Oman • Qitir * Has AI-KbalpBih ^ 
Saudi Arabia • Bharjah • MtxMiand • Tdnlsla 

ASSOCIATES IN IRAH^ 

Copies of the Report and^ Accounts 
may be Mtalned on appUeatUm to the Secretary 

HedOrnm 

20 ABCHURCH LANE, LQNDON. EX:.4. 

A nmtberaft^ Romkene Bank^reUp* 
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Equity & Law (|^ 

Life Assurance Society Limited 

N«w sums assured rise nearly 50% to £196M. 

"The Society enters 1971 in a strong financial 
position and well equipped for future expansion 


Extracts from thq statement by the 
Chairman. SIR JOHN WiTL circu- 
fated with the Report and Accounts 
for 1970, 

New BUSINESS 
The year 1970 saw a spectacular 
ir>creaee in the Society's new busi¬ 
ness, with net new sums assured 
risine from £133m. to £196m., an 
increase of nearly 90%, far ahead of 
the average of the industry. The new 
premium income also rose in a 
satisfactory way:- 

Net New Sums 
Assured 


SALIENT RESULTS 

1970 

1969 

Total assets 

Cm 

£m 

(market values) 

294 

287 

New life business 
Premium income 

196 

133 

Annual 

18 4 

17*0 

Single 

7 3 

5*4 

Total investment income 

16 1 

15-1 

Claims paid 

19 2 

17*0 

Dividend recommended 

1 1 

1 *3* 

^Including special dividend 



Net New Annual 
Premiums 


(including Group Policies) 


Year 

£ millions 

£ millions 

1966 

90 

1 *6 

1967 

109 

1 *6 

1968 

114 

1-5 

1969 

133 

1*5 

1970 

196 

2*2 


We have taken the important step of opening our first 
branch on the Continent of Europe in Holland. We con¬ 
sider that, whatever the outcome of the Common Market 
negotiations (which I hope will prove successful), it is 
desirable that the Society should be established in Europe, 
and we are considering other possible steps in the same 
direction. We are confident that our new Dutch branch 
win in due course make a significant contribution to the 
future prosparity of the Society. 

I am aisp gtad to be able to say that the Society's new 
office at Peterborough has made an excellent start. 

B6NU8 declaration 

1 wish to draw attention to the excellent declaration of 
bonus by the Society for the year 1970. In making the 
bonus declaration, the perennially difficult problem of 
holding the balance fairly between present and future 
gerterations of policyholders had to be faced. In order to 
do so the Board decided to transfer £24m. from the 
Investment Beserve of £36m. (which is a free reserve). 
The Board considers that the resultant figure of £12m. 
constitutes an adequate reserve. We are continuing the 
system of terminal bonuses introduced a year ago. As then 
is^stflted, the rate is variable, dependent in particular on 
astot values, and until 31 st December 1971, or earlier 
should the Directors think fit to vary the rate, it will be 20% 
of all attaching bonuses. ,. 

MARKET VALUE OF INVESTMENTS 
The decrease in the value of the assets of the Society on 
revaluation amounted to Just over £13m. This represented 
a fall in the value of Stock Exchange investments of some 
£17m., which In turn was offset by a rise of £4m. in the 
value of the Society's properties. 


I investments during isTo 

£m £m sums available for investment 

during the year increa^d by nearly 
294 287 ' invested primarily 

196 133 following:- £6im. in gilt- 

edged, offset by a reduction of 
18-4 17 0 in other fixed interest invest- 

7-3 5-4 nients, together with a £3im. in- 

ame 16-1 15-1 crease in ordinary shares, £2im. 

19*2 17*0 increase in property, together with 

^, 2 * an increase in deposits and cash 
of £4j^m. The foregoing excludes 

--- changes in investments arising from 

the item in the Balance Sheet entitled "Loans in Overseas 
Currencies", the amount of which has increased by nearly 
£6m. 

DIVIDENDS 

The recommended dividend of 5.5p constitutes an increase 
of 10% over the normal dividend of 1 /- (5p) last year. 

NATIONAL PENSIONS 

The Society, in common with other companies operating 
in this sector, faces the prospect of an enormous amount of 
administrative work for the recodification of existing 
schemes. The designing of new contracts is also of great 
importance and complexity. The Society is determined to 
continue to offer the highest quality of service both for 
group and individual contracts. 

AGENTS' commission 

As has been reported in the Press the Society felt com¬ 
pelled to give notice to the associations of life offices 
of withdrawal from one section of the agreements on 
agents' commissions, so as to enable payment to be 
made of indemnity commission in certain circumstances 
without any increase in the amount of the commission 
itself. This withdrawal will take effect, as provided by the 
agreements, at 30th June 1971. The Board attaches great 
importance to this matter since the restriction bears 
heavily on the Society by limiting the intake of new 
business; it should be realised that offices which are 
not members of the associations are not subject to any 
such restriction. 

SHARE INCENTIVE SCHEME 

The Board has decided to recommend the introduction, in 

line with a number of other companies, of a share incentive 

scheme under which certain senior officials are given the 

opportunity of acquiring shafes in the Society. 

OUTLOOK 

The Society enters 1971 in a strong financial position and 
well equipped for future expansiQn.^lt must, however, 
never be forgotten that in life assurance business, even in 
times of stable prices, expansion brings costs in advance 
of profits. I said a year ago that the cost of maintaining the 
highly efficient service offered by the Society would rise 
and I am bound to repeat this statement. 


Coplea of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary. 20 Lincoin's inn Fields. WC2A 3ES. 




















For years you’ve known us 
as the worid’s biggest 
bearing company, 
which is ri^t 
Now we’re going to tdl you 
what’s wrong about it! 



It leaves a 200 million dollar gap! 

Or some 20 per cent of our business 
that’s not ball or roller bearings. 

Steel isn’t, for instance. Nor is 
steel tubing, strip, sheet or wire. 

Nor are castings. 

Nor, for that matter, arc centreless 
grinding machines, thread cutting tools or 
measuring instruments. 

Nor even are plain bearings, hydrodynamic 
bearings, or textile machinery spindles. 

And planetary screws to transform rotation 
to linear movement are no ordinary bearings. 

Add innovations like pressurized oil 
couplings for ship propeller shafts and 
you’ve got most of that missing 20 per cent. 


So bearing users get several technologies 
as an extra. How? 

Because our innovations in these areas 
keep advancing our anti-friction technology. 

Like steel production. With new processes, 
new qualities and higher grades developed 
for discerning users. 

(We sell half, use half ourselves.) 

So making more bearings than anyone 
else doesn’t mean we’re just a bearing company. 

But our other 20% makes us a better One! 



I 




Yes, speaking 

Nippon means Japan. 

Proud to say it is our first name. 

And our middle name Kangyo means 
encouragement of business. 

These two words stir the hearts of many 
businessmen. 

In Japan via 150 branches. 

And in New York, Los Angeles, 

London, Seoul and Taipei, 
too. Even via our 1,800 
correspondent banks worldwide. 

May we stir your heart? 

Say, “Hello, Nippon.” 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

Haad Offica: M-6, Uchiaaiwai-et) 0 , Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


Ghana Airways are ready to whifik you 
to West Africa via Paris or via Rome 
by VC-10. Leaving London Airport at 12.30* 
With onward flights to all West Africa. 

Friday: Tuesday & Sunday: 

depart London 12.30 depart London 12.30 
arrive Paris 13.30 arrive Rome 14.16 
depart Paris 14.16 depart Rome 16.30 
arrive Accra 19.10 arrive Accra 19.46 

Commencing April 2nd. 


LONDON 



For full details and bookings plSase contact: 

jnirmmym 

12 Old aond Street, London W.l. Tel. 01»492 0^1 





The Melia Castilla "the city 
within a city" in the heart ef 
Enrepe's canventian city 
- Madrid - 

Especially designed and constructed for 
business and pleasure. Ideally suited for 
conventions, congresses and business 
meetings. 13.600 square foot Convention 
hall, smaller meeting rooms, private offices 
with secretarial service. 

1.000 luxury rooms and suites with private 
bath and T. V... 

And for your relaxation, shopping arcade, 
night club, swimming pool, sauna and 15 

more luxurious hotels located in Spain’s 
finest resorts: 

MetaHoMs 

flC oil AIM EUROPE'S FASTEST 
Ur drlllll GROWING HOTEL GROUP 

Hotel MELIA TORREMOLINOS « Hotel MELIA MADRID - Apertotel MELIA 
MA6ALUF (Mallorca)-Hotel MEUA CORDOBA - Motel MELIA EL CABALLO 
BLAhCp (Puerto da Santa Marla - Jerez) - Hotel MEUA 0RANADA- Mo¬ 
tel lELlA EL HIDALGO (Valdapenaa-Caetllla) - Hotel A6UA0ULCE (Al- 
flMimotahS'ARGAM/^ (Ibiza) • Hotel DARIBE (MmuiUdar-Coata 
darwl)- Hml MORE^E (Tanarifo) - Hotel SOL y NlcVr(^erra Neea- 


da)-Hotel OLID MELIA (Valladolid)-Apartotol MELIA CASTILLA (Madrid) 
Hotel MELIA MALLORCA - Hotel MELIA DON PEPE (Marbofla) ' ^ 



SMarvcCOfw {y«V«6/et through hlHoadlng MWt. »gon» In 
your country. Or; UtwV intornatlohof'fU. K.) Ltd. Dopt. X, 18 
Borkoloy St-lpndon, W. 1. Tol: 01-4992151. Or writ* to: Ma¬ 
nual Coronado, \A P. Marketing, Malta Hotala (Malta Building). 
25 Princaaa St, Mladrld-8, Spain. Tal: 2485800, Talax: 27339.. 


AtTL2a 
sixdays a week,we open 
the Arabian GuK^business. 

__ That's vyhen the Kuwait Airways Boeing 707 
320c jet takes off from London. 

And with it goes the exporter looking for 
a big new market. His target? 

The wealthy businessmen of the Gulf who 
enjoy an earning power greater than any 
American or European. 

They’re ready to buy anything offered them 
from heavy machinery to vegetabies. 

And Kuwait Airways gives you the chance to 
meet them. 

That's because KAC is Kuwait’s nationai 
airiine and it knows the Cuif best. It can give 
you vaiuable information about export 
opportunities and prospective customers. 

And that’s not all. 

You’ll like flying with Kuwait Airways. Its 
departure and arrival times are designed to suit 
you. And its in-fiights hospitality is second 
to none. 

KAC fly weekly Boeing 707 320c jet services to 
Kuwait, connecting with Abu Dhabi, Aden, 

Baghdad, Bahrain, Dhahran, Doha, Dubai, 

Karachi, Bombay, Abadan and Teheran. 

Non-stop f iight Friday - London to Kuwait. 

Non-stop flight Wednesday-Kuwait to London. 

LONDON: Phone No. 01-499 7681,164, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 
MANCHESTER: Phone No’ 061-834 4161.236 Royal Exchange 
Building, Manchester 2 7DD. 

PARIS: Phone No. 7046856, 25 Avenue Paul Doumer, 75 Paris 16c. 
FRANKFURT: Phone No. 234074,6 Frankfurt A.M, Baseler'Strasse 35. 

ROME: Phono No. 483654, Via San Nicola da Telentine. 79/80 
GENEVA: Phone No. 251555. 21 Rue Du Rhone, Geneva. ' 

ATHENS: Phone No. 237166. 234147,17 Philhelion St , Athens. 

NEW YORK: Phone No. (212),B81-9760/3,30 Rockefeller F>laza, 

Mezzanine 50, New York, 10020 

Flying your way 

KAC^ 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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how much money they lose on the small 
account and its tiny 1^% commission. 
True enough. Bu^ as the clearing 
banks have realised, small accounts get 

The advertising cost of competing 
will add to the merj^r pressures among 
brokers: So, too, will the need to raise 
more free cash to comply with the new 
solvency margins—doubled to £t 0,000 
per partner. The new sort of competi¬ 
tion will be very nasty to a lot of cosy 
brokers whose clients Wake up to the 
existence of more dynamic firms. 

Engineering 

Hoping for a 
break 


Progress made last year by machine 
tool companies reflected the benefits of 
the peak orders obtained in 1969. But 
even these have not generated enough 
cash flow for firms to meet their invest¬ 
ment programmes. Now that orders 
have fallen sharply the outlook is 
gloomy, especially for the larger multi¬ 
products companies such as Alfred 
Herbert and Staveley Industries. 

Pre-tax profits of Alfred Herbert last 
year rose from £256,000 to £1.25 
mn on sales that went up by 8% to 
£47 mn. But already, by the second 
half, profits were poor and Herbert 
made only £440,000 on sales of £23.5 
mn. The company is now trying to 
reduce its breakeven point in order to 
stay in the black in the face of plum¬ 
meting demand. But this will be a 
costly process. Even if Herbert has, as 
it claims, enough funds to meet its 
current plans, it may need considerably 
more to develop the new models neces¬ 
sary to withstand international com¬ 



petition. The shares at 30Jp are not 
likely to attract much following in the 
near future. 

On the other hand, although the 
preliminary statement by Guest, Keen 
& Nettlcfolds warns of “ a perceptible 
level of recession ” at the end of the 
year, its results only show the first signs 
of this. Profits for the year rose from 
£35 mn to £43 mn, but while there 
was a 45% improvement in the first 
half, profits in the second half went up 
by only 9J%. But these excluded £3.3 
mn non-recurring losses on the Sankey 
strike and the Rolls collapse. If this is 
added back, profits in the last six 
months would have improved by 22%. 
At 3o6ip the shares are on a p/e ratio 
of 14.5 and look fairly rated. 

More than any other, the whole 
engineering sector is looking to the 
Chancellor to solve its problems. 
Whatever happens in the budget it 
would be wrong to hope for any imme¬ 
diate cure ; any shot in the arm would 
take time to percolate into profits. But 
those willing to take a chance should 
stick to the well diversified giants such 
as GKN or Tube Investments. 


cfOI 


G?i$h as cosh : |‘ 

Everyone is agreed that David 

Rpwland, nnMtermitiding the Adeptpii 
bid for WilUams Hiidioii, is e 

fast one, just as fast as the 
masterminder Mr Jim Slater tiai .pt 4 l$d 
in his time. Tactics : buy a big tele- 
hcHd for cash, make an indigestible 
[>aper offer and frighten 
ahagrehplders into. seUixig for 
control; and make a final paper, offer 
to the lest of'the shareholders ^t the 
wetted cost of the cash purchases. 

Ine panel recoovnended susp^ion 
of the quotes in Williasms Hudson and 
Ad^ton ; it wajs then faced with two 
dhoices. Let the rippy young MfV|tow- 
land get away with it, as a to 

all the arrcjgant companies w’Ho ccbu- 
municate with their shareholders .so 
ineffectively that they have no loyaljty 
when it counts. Or pull out a techtu- 
cality and say that rule 31 of the code, 
requiring the weighted-averj^e offer, 
has not been met as the value oLthe 
new unquoted paper cannot be reason¬ 
ably estimated—and he had better go 
away and have it underwritten with 
cash. 

On the face of it 

The latest standard of accounting 
practice [Proposed by the institutes of 
chartered accountants is that earnings 
per share should be shown on the face 
of the profit and loss account, and 
should be covered by the auditors' 
report of a “ true and fair view.” Few 
would dispute the principle. Esuminp 
per equity share is the most readily 
comprehensible, yet aocurate* measuire 
of a company's growth. The ratio of it 
to the sh^tre price is the best yani^ck 
for comparing the relative dearnCss of 
vastly different types of companies on 
the stock exchange. Obviously the 
figure should be easily available. ^ 

Because it bi so simple, it is also 
potentially misleading. The proposal 
IS to show both undiluted and the 
diluted eawiings--but before extra- 
otdinary profits and losses. But a lot 
of companies sweep inconvenient iteihs 
into this Category. Take the £4 ihn- 
bdd loss ^at Jc^nson Mattheiy, the 
metal refiners and traders,^ suStaitidd 
this year on a big debt thkt Wdxit sbur. 
It is a trading itetii extraordinary 6h^ 
in its size. Certainly the ’bit^ of it 


Key indicators^ world bourses 
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incurred last year should be chai;ged 
to reserves, but the company intends 
to charge the lot to reserves. The 
smooth upward trend of the earnings 
per share would thus be uninterrupted. 
The institutes intend to issue a fur¬ 
ther statement clarifying what counts 
as extraordinary items, but even so they 
ought to insist that those passing the 
test are also reduced to earnings/losses 
per share terms. 

Try Italy, Henry 

Absenteeism and strikes played havoc 
with Fiat’s output and profit margins 
in 1970. Production of cars and trucks 
rrtissed the budget by 130,000, and 
came out at 1.5 mn, which was still 
slightly up on 1969. Thanks in part to 
price increases, sales by value went up 
by more, from $2.28 bn to $2.72 bn. 
But profit fell a dramatic 62%, from 
$21.6 mn to $8.6 mn. 

With a splendid, unFordian sense of 
recent history, Signor Giovanni Agnelli 
has declared the same L120 dividend 
(19.2 cents) as last year, costing $49.9 
mn in total. Unlike less fortunate car- 
makers elsewhere. Fiat has a special 
reserve, called the dividend fluctuation 
fund, which can be called on in such 
times as these. At the end of 1969, it 
stood at just over $80 mn* However, 
there is not going to be much air left in 
the spare tyre now, and this year the 
company will have to gain industrial 
peace and regain lost markets. Fiat’s 
share of the French market fell from 
6.7% to 5.2%, and of the German 
7.6% to 6.5%. Even at home, the 
faithful are turning to heretic cars,^ and 
Fiat’s market share has fallen from 75% 
in 1968 to around 65% now. 

Insurance _ 

Banks in the wings 

The collapse of the Vehicle and 
Genera] presages eventual tighten¬ 
ing of the controls and supervdsion on 
insurance companies, especially small 
ones. This could have made estwlished 
big companies lethargic : allowing them 
to compete by advertising and 
branch offices rather than premium 
raite^^ wryice or even commissions for 
intertii|d|aries. Luckily, this won’t 
happen, ,b^use they face new and 
powerful challenges, the shape of 
which was revealed this week when 
}iiH Samuel unveiled the Elizabethan 
Marine and General Insurance Com¬ 


BUSINESS : INVESTMENT 

pany, which, with a starting capital 
of £500,000 and working mainly 
through brokers, will offer 411 typi^ 
of non-life cover. (It denies that mo^br 
will be offered as a loss leader.) The 
new company lis a subsidiary of the 
Noble Lowndes division of Hall Samuel, 
^ich already comprises not only a 
fife office, but shipbroking, consult¬ 
ancy and advice services. The closest 
|)arallel to the Elizabethan at present 
IS the two-year-old Trident Insurance 
Co, a subsidiary of Shipping and 
Industrial Holdings (Clarksons travel, 
'shipping, etc) ; but it has deliberately 
kept out of motor insurance. 

As well a^ the merchant banks mov¬ 
ing in, the clearing banks have started 
to demand that the commissions earned 
by branch managers acting personally 
as insurance agents be handed over to 
them, and these activities co-ordinated 
and developed. It has long been 
apparent that the banks would be in 
a very powerful position indeed df they 
ever chose to move into the insurance 
field in earnest. Now there are the 
first signs that this is happening. 

J. Coral!Mark Lane _ 

Wrong bet 


I'he arithmetic of the proposed merger 
between J. Coral and Mark Lane, two 
of the smaller 'bookmaking firms, strikes 
a jarring note. At 53:]p a share, Coral 
is capitalised at £3.15 mn while Lane, 
whose shares are standing at 88Jp, is 
capitalised at barely above £3 mn. Yet 
Lane is to get 51% of the new com¬ 
pany. The two groups do not look well 
matched. Coral owns a chain of 90 
prestige shops in the London area and 
averages a high turnover for each 
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outlet. It also runs a big credit division. 
Lane has about 250 shops and tb 
average turnover is probably lower. All 
the business is for cash. 

Both groups had been canvassed 
before as likely takeover prospects, but 
never together. Nothing came of the 
talks each had with bigger groups. One 
reason which prompted Coral to accept 
the deal is the need to strengthen its 
management ; another is that it might 
not be able to make the £1 mn profits 
the market is generally expecting. Coral 
is attractive to other groups, and 
although it is 45% family controlled 
a counter«bid—from, say, Ladbrokes— 
looks a distinct possibility at this stage. 

Blackwood^Iod^^^^^^^^^^ 

It's the service 
that counts _ 

Conditions have mostly turned sour in 
the business of earth-moving equip¬ 
ment. But Blackwood Hodge can still 
say where there’s muck there’s brass. 
For the year to the end of las»t October 
its profits rose by over 40% to £4.2 mn 
on a turnover of £73 mn. 

There are 'two go(^ reasons why BH 
•is bucking the trend. First, it is purely 
a distributor and is therefore not sub¬ 
ject to tlie same cost pressures as 
manufacturers \ in any event, its inter¬ 
national spread has protected it to 
some extent against inflation in Britain. 
Secondly, the company supplies the 
very heavy end of the earth-moving 
machinery market, mainly for use in 
opencast mining and motorway con¬ 
struction, and this side, unlike the 
building section, has not been affected 
by any recession. 

Although BH cannot hope to main¬ 
tain its present rate of progress every 
year, the forecast of £5.2 mn pre-'tax 
profits for tihis year looks credible from 
the first quarter’s trading and might 
even be beaten. This suggests that the 
long-term plans of sales of £100 mn 
by 1974 will be achieved well ahead 
of schedule. At 263ip, the shares are 
on a prosp)ective p/e raitio of around 
16, assuming conversion of the loan 
stock and an unchanged rate of taxa¬ 
tion. This seems fair enough ; but the 
convertible loan stock currently stand¬ 
ing at £160 has some attractions for 
the smaller investor. From May next 
year, I92itp woTtb of the stock will be 
conver^le into an ordinary BH share 
so that there d$ the possibility of ai^ 
appreciable capital gain, while the 
current 5.6% yield has definite attrac¬ 
tions over the 1.7% obtained on the 
shares: 
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lOJt 


appointment wanted 


Direct Mail 
Promotion Expert 


Woman Copy Chief and Pro¬ 
motion Test Bvatuator. seeks 
career development and addi¬ 
tional challenge. To Increase 
sales of existing product lines 
or create new department for 
company wishing to expand. 


Currently, and for past 15 
vears. with same leading Inter¬ 
national company. Top experl- 
pncc In all phases of direct 
mall promotion Expert In 
Books, Records and Magazine 
selling by mall Writer and 
creator of many successful and 


profitable mailing pieces. Adver¬ 
tising Manager ^ of Books. 
Experienced in rcihruiting and 
training writers Analysing and 
preparing Sprveys for £iecu. 
live Management on American 
and other markets. Profes¬ 
sional experience in Europe, 
Canada, United States, Aus¬ 
tralia/New Zealand. Fluency 
five languages 

Strongly prottl oriented, 
positive approach. Presently in 
New York area Personal Pref¬ 
erence to relocate to Australia, 
but will consider another coun¬ 
try If offer is intereatlpg 

Apply Box 2418. 


CHAIRMEN’S STATEMENTS 

BRITISH AMERICAN AND GENERAL TRUST 


The ATinual General Meeting 
of British American and Gcn- 
R cral Trust Limited will be held 
on 8th April in London. 

The following is the circu¬ 
lated statment of the Chair¬ 
man, Mr. G. P. S. Maepherson, 
o.B.i:. 

riie Trust’s gross revenue in 
1970 was slightly greater than 
m 1969, but its net revenue 
after taxation slightly less. In 
1969 the interest on the U.S. 
dollar loan, whiili i.s based on 
l-Airodnllar rates, rose by some 
il2i,ooo and offset the 
improvement in gross revenue. 
In 1970 It rose a further 
118,000 and this and a larger 
taxation charge accounted for 
the small reduction in net 
revenue of £4,076 as compared 
with the previous year. The 
a\erage all-in rate of -interest 
on the loan in 1970 was 
aj^proximately 10 per cent.; 
the rate at present is around 
7 per cent, and it seems prob¬ 
able that when it is reviewed 
again in May it w'ill be lower. 
Since each i per cent, change 
m the rate makes a difference 
in the interest charge of some 
til0,000, the burden on the 
I’rust’s revenue in this respec I 
this year should be materially 
reduced and if it were' not for 
the influenc e of inflationary 
wage settlements, reduced profit 
margins, and corporate illiqui¬ 
dity in the U.K. economy, an 
in( rease in earnings could 
(onfidently be forecast. 

During the year there was a 
severe fall in British stock 
exchange values and at the 
year end the indices of almost 
all stock exchanges except 
those in the U,S.A. were near 
their low point ; and as 
regards the U.S A., though the 
Standard and Poor’s index was 
urtiially unchanged there was 
a fall in the Investment dollar 
premium from 38! per cent, 
to 24 per rent. Reflecting these 
onditions, the year end value 
»f invested funds was 
^>9827,558 with net current 
assets of £466,745 as com¬ 


pared with £23,221,654 and 
net current assets of £164,662 
a year earlier. Shareholders 
will appreciate that the invest¬ 
ment dollar premium is a 
particularly mercurial element 
in fund valuations ; in 1970 at 
£1,241,000 it showed a 
material decrease in value 
against the £2,261,000 of 1969. 

Net movement of funds 
geographically were not sigiii- 
hcant. During the year there 
was a net disinvestment of 
some £280,000 ; in the U.K. 
investments were reduced by 
£240,000 in Canada by 
V £40,000, and in Other Coun¬ 
tries by £212,000. Further 
investment was made in the 
U.S.A. of £54,000, in Europe 
of £68,c^oo and, in Japan of 
£90,000. 

The disposition of funds at 
market value at 3>st Decem¬ 
ber 1970 shows 56.9 per cent, 
of the funds in Great Britain, 
31.9 per cent. in North 
America, and 3.7 per cent, in 
Japan. The proportions now 
held in Great Britain and in 
North America approxiimatc to 
those in the period 1961 to 
1963 and differ materially from 
tho.se in the intervening years 
before 1969. Your Board con¬ 
siders that North America at 
pre.sent offers more opportuni¬ 
ties for growth since the United 
States’ Administration’s recent 
change of economic policy is 
designed to stimulate the 
economy ; it is, however, not 
without risks for the dollar 
balance of payments. 

The increa.se in Bonds and 
Debentures over the past two 
years reflects mainly invest¬ 
ment in convertible issues both 
in Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. 

The discriminating impost of' 
25 per cent, of the value of the 
dollar premium on sales and 
the liability of investment 
trust.s to capital gains tax still 
remain as obstacles to the effi¬ 
cient use of investment capital. 

Tt is to be hoped that the 
Government will remove them. 



•L 


ELECTRO-HYDRAULICS 

LIMITED 


CURRENT EXPORTS 
SUBSTANTIALLY HIGHER 



The 33rd annual general meeting of Electro-Hydraulics Limited will be 
held on 30th April, 1971. in Manchester. The following is sn extract 
from the circulsted statement of the deputy Chairman. Mr Alan 
' Wheeler, F C A. 

Profita and Oivfdanda : The trading profit of the Group for the 
53 weeks ended 2nd October. 1970. amounted to £208.252 compared 
With £212,271 foir tire previous period 

A further provision of £206.721 in respect of the Handley Page 
" Jetstream " contract has bean required and this, together with 
the previous year's provision oif £161,824, both less taxation relief, 
have been charged against rtvenue reserves The effect of the final 
collapse of the " Jetatream " contract end a decision to disengage 
your company from aircraft activities make it neceaaery to continue 
the policy of conserving the Company’t resources and your Directors 
have accordingly considered it advisable oot to recommend any 
dividend for the yeer under review 

Meteriele Handling Equipment—Home: The improved eupplies 
position repiorted in the Interim Statement wee maintained and turnover 
of materials handling equipment waa aubatentially higher during the 
second half of the period under review During this period your 
Company introduced two more Conveyancer " Startine " engine-driven 
fork-lift trucks, and further new models both electric and engine- 
driven units are ptenned for introduction to the market during the 
current year 

Export: Export turnover is again up on the previoua period'e 
figures by approximately 157. and the present order book has sub¬ 
stantially increased as compared with this time last year. Sakse in 
the United States of America through The Raymond Corporation con¬ 
tinue to progress, the range now having been extended to the 3.000 lb. 
model. The 4.000 lb. model has now reached prototype stage for the 
American market 

The Outlook : The rememing aircraft order book which your 
company has undertaken to deliver during 1970/71 is again likely to 
produce e trad’ing loss and the decision to withdraw from aircraft 
activities together with the reorganisation required to concentrate the 
Company'a resources on its materials hendflng activities will further 
affect the results for 1970/71 and 1971/72 The meaaure of the effect 
on the next two years' trading results will be dependent on the speed 
with which the disengagement from aircraft can be effected 

On the materials handling side the order book position is still 
reasonably good although recently there have been si^hs Ihet deirpand 
18 slowing down So long as the supplies position does not deteriorate, 
turnover for 1970/71 should show a further increase, the profile being 
subjec| fb, fhe effect of the reorgenisUron of resoMrees referred to 
above. R/oyided we are not faced with U|f edcl'tional burden of a 
serious ffetiorial rtcesaion, your Company can look forward with some 
confidence to the profitable dev'etOprkent ol its materials hlridling 
business 
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niANCUL NOTICE 


: _ _ 

SfEETLEY 


r 


Minerals and Speciality Chemicals 

YiAkim 


^TEANAL SALES 
SURHUS BEFORE TAXATION 
NET PROFIT AnmOUTABLE TO 
SHAREHOLDERS 

NET EARNHUOS PER ORDINARY SHARE 
ORDINARY DIVIDEND 
CAPITAL EMPLOYED 
PLAIVT AND MINERAL WVESTMENT 
(Including icquiiltloni) 


YEAR 1169 
£47,644.000 E28.97S.0D0 
£1,177,000 £4.776,000 


1 


£3400.000 
B.43p 
S.26p 


£2,590,000 
7.90p 
4.7Sp 


qo.402.000 £29.810.000 j 

£10,030,000 £5,509.000 | 

1970.includes ili monthi' rituiti nnd cipitsi employad of Bark Limited J 


Expinoion in 1970 

ThO year was dominated by the acquisition of Berk 
Limited, a logical development of our minerals and speci¬ 
ality chemicals business and within our management and 
financial resources. 

Growth 

The growth of the business and effect of the merger with 
Berk is illustrated by our world-wide sales. 



In 191 ^ 56 % of our world sales arose from iron and 
steelmaking but the 1971 forecast, due to the growth of oiir 
business, shows that 24 % will go to steel, 17 % to construc¬ 
tion and 59 % spread over a wide range of other industries. 

The Future 

Steetley will continue to expand in minerals and speciality 
chemit^s and has no intention of changing the nature of 
its business. 

The growth target of 9 % per annum compound increase 
in earnings per share set early in 1969 was surpassed in 

1969 and 1970 . Further growth In the next few years is 
anticipated, subject always to there being no disruption 
nor major recession in world trade. 

In common with the rest of British Industry, the 
substantial increases in production costs that occuired in 

1970 and continue this year throughout our U.K. 
activities, in particular relating to wages and fuel, are 
causing serious conce r n. 

However, our budget for 1971 indicates a further 
increase in sales and profits and we slhall studyin depth 
the many opportunities at home and overseas presented 
M t^e acquisition of Berk, t^e full bene^ts of which will 
progressively over the next three to four you^. 

of thifliU annual raport and accounts can ho 
obtMnodftom Tho Socretaty, The StootUy Company 
Limisod, P.O. Box 6, Worhs&py Notu. 



PERSONAL 


J and FIR80NAL 
a«» 4»TANT neaded bgr MP 
(Oonienratlve) td with tha^wrlttnt 
of bookt. tpaaehaa. nawi and lattan. 

A food dafrea In Boonomlcs and 
Sacratarial knowladga an advantaat. 
DUlgenoa and aocnracy aaaantial. 

Anniir Tttvm OAIO 


EDUCATION 
& COURSES 


Nuffield College 

OXFORD 


Qwilym Gibbon Research 
Fellowship 


AppUcatlona are Invited from 
men and women who with to 
undertake a year's research 
into, or study of. a problem in 
the held of government and 
administration. Preference will 
be given to candidates with ex> 
perlenca In one of the public 
services, oentrsl or local. 
Further particulars from the 
Warden. Applications should 
reach him by Tuesday, April 
27, 1671 


Hie University 
College of Wales 

ABERYSTWYTH 


DEPARTMENT OP 
ECONOMICS 


MSc(Econ) Courses 

From October. 1971. the 
Department of Economics will 
be offering two postgraduate 
Masters Courses of 12 months 
duration. The oourseH are : 

(1) International Economic and 
PoUiUcal Relations and 

(2) Economic Analysis and 

SlallsUcs 


Both are multidisciplinary in 
nature. 

Some College siudentahlps 
may be available for eligible 
students. 


Further details and appllca- 
Uon forms may be obtelnj^. 
quoting reference M, from The 
Registrar. University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. Cardi¬ 
ganshire. 


For further 
appointments 
sea pages 5,7,103 to 111 


Home Study Tuition 
BSc (Econ) LL.B. 


uid Other exteragl detreea of, the 
TolyeMtjr of London^ 


r/epn^ Muraes for the Federstton 
Ixchantea, for Aooouotancy, 
%mpang SecreCaryahlp. Law, OoeMiw. 
SanU^. Iiigaraiiee Markotinf. OOB. 
Ileo raw tborougbly ueeful (non- 
xam) eouraea In Budneia Nphjeote. 
write todaF for detMli or advice. 
itMnf sulije^ In which intereated 

Metropolitan College 


(Dept. 
o«U -* 


__Til. Ol'M* Wl- 

(FoawM. KM.V 


The Uhlvmaity df *“' 
Manchester 


Research Studentships 
in Arts 


AppUcatlona are Invited (or 
these awards, tenable for one 
year and renewable, which 
ate normally Of the annual 
value of a State Studentship 
In Artf Subjects and are offered 
to graduatea of any approved 
University. Particulars and 
•plication forms from the 
-.fglstrar, The University. 
Blanchester. M13 9PL: forma 
returasble by June Ist. but 
effort will be made to oonslder 
late applications from candi¬ 
dates woo have bad to Await 
de^e rasults. Quote reference 


0 

City of London 
Polytechnic 

8CH(X3L OF BUSINESS 
STUDIES 

BA Honours Degree in 
Economics 

This three year full-time course 
has been designed particularly 
for those wishing to pursue a 
career in economics in the 
spheres of business, industry or 
the public service 

Full details may be obtained* 
from : The Registrar. School of 
BusLneas Studies, City of Lon¬ 
don Polytechnic, 84 Moorgate, 
Loudun, BC2M 6SQ. 


Salzburg Seminar 
in American 
Studies 


SCHLOSS LEOPOLD8KRON. 
Salzburg, Austria. 

Interviews will be held In 
London on Wednesday, April 
2Bth for the following Sessions 
of the Salzburg Seminar in 
American Studies ; 


136. THE UNITED STAT^ 
EUROPE AND TSB 

DEVELOPING WORLD. June 
20th to July 10th. 


136. AMERICAN LAW 
LEGAL INSTITUTIONS, 
lath to August 14th 


AND 

July 


137. THE ARTS AND SOCIAL 
CHANGE August 22nd to 
September 11th. 


For appointment, ring Mrs 
Bowsher at 01-629 2232 between 
10 30 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. 


Understandable 

Economics 


Economics made easy at the 
ES8RA School of Economic 
Studies. Evening classes at 
Victoria begin April 13th and 
lath, 7 p.m. 

Subjects include : Economic 
deflmuona, Baalo economic 
prindplee. Inflation, Employ¬ 
ment. Wages, Prioee. Taxation. 
Subaldles (no prevloua know¬ 
ledge assumed). 12-week 
course £2. sU materials sup¬ 
plied. 


Speelllg courses on lnterna<* 
UosAl Trade, The Claasica] 
BooDomlsts and Current Beono- 
rolo Theories are available u 
follow-on courses. 


Write'or telephone for pros- 
to UM Secretary, 


ohomle and Social Selenoe 
Research Aseodatlon, 177 
Vauxhall Brlftee Road, 8W1 
Tel. 01-134 4366/4879. 
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405 


This managers 
. course doesn't 

teach management 



lU 19th yaar. teachei the 
economic, fodal and political 
backfTouu which: maaacen 
need today- 

June 2iat to July 17th at 
ttodlngley Hall, Oambrldge. 

The Secretary (1), Stuart 
House, Mill Lane, Oambrldfe. 
<Tel 0223-66279) 


Read for a 
Degree at Home 

Postal tuition for London Unlveralty 
External degrees and Diplomas 
OCE “ O '* and ** A (all Boards) 
Teachers' and other professional 
exams, Btislness Studies and 
“ Gateway " courses for the Open 
University individually plannecf 
programmes; guidance by graduate 
tutors FREE Prospectus. Telephone 
(Dxford 64231 or write to 
W M M Milligan. MBE. MA. 

^ Principal. Dept OA2. 

Wolsey Hall, 

Oxford. OXi ePR 


APPOINTMENTS 


"iv- 

.J* ' t' V- it ^ 


jl^O|njOW 1 DU 0 ATIOW 

Brightcm Technical 
College 

Business Studies 

'The foltowlng posts are vacant 
from September. 1971. 

LECTURER GRADE II In 
Law to teach to intermediate 
Btaodard, preferably able to 
aylat with other Budneea 
Studies subjeote. 

^ LBCTORBR GRADE Z able 
to tea^ at least two subjects 
from Boonomlos, SUUeUcs, 
Economic History, Government, 
Oommeroe, Book-keeping and 
Law. 


AppUcaitlon forms, details of 
posts and salary scale from the 
Realstrar, Brighton Technical 
College^, Pelham Street, Brigh¬ 
ton, BNl 4PA Forms to be 
returned by April 8. 1971. 

K. A. ANTCUPFE. 

Director of Education 


University' 

Oxford 

Committee for 
Commonwealth Studi0$ 

Reoeareh Otteere (two M9ti|[/ 
required at the ImtlteW tf 
OommonweaKh Stodlea. The 
appointments will MrmMly. be 
for three years. !!m loMbn 
will be required to uointoki 
approved reeearch |n thonTuMI* 
lute under the dlrtotMo^tlttq* 
oommlttee and a hailed 
amount of teaching within the 
fields of (1) the economlM of 
development, or <2) develo]^ 
ment poUUw, oomparaOve 
eovernment or history (not 
confined to the Ooeunonwealth), 
preferabbr with refOreboe to 
Africa. SalarlM will •-be ^thln 
the range of (see n and 

under) to £3,7i7 (age 33 and 
over) per aiwum. with mem- 
berahlp of mu. It U hoped to 
fill the appointments with effect 
from Ootemer I, 1871. AppUea- 
Uons giving the names of two 
referees should resoh the Seo- 
retary. Institute of Common¬ 
wealth StudlM, Queen Elisabeth 
House, 21 St. Oxford, 

0X1 3LA by AprU 30, 1971. 


iiMvgasiiY op. 

TRINITY COLI.EOE | 

JSP U$pif ^MHol 


Applicatioiii invited for m 
shove post - ^ 

■ g 1,846;;i. 

Mtrritge and chtkirei4l 
allowance! are paid and theM 
ii a non-eontributory penoioA 
scheme. 

' j 

Further parMculain may faf 
obtained from; 

The Aniitant Secretary (Staff). 
Trinity Collets DHbliih a, 
who will receive cdoipleted 
applications up to April 

1971 - 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 

SEAFIELD AMALfiAMATED 
RUBBER COMI^ANY LIMITED 

lEcmi mmn aid hkki iniwu 


Extracts from the Statement of the Chamnan and Managing 
Director, Mr. A. H. Mtaniihall, M.A., F.C.A., droulated wltlh the 
Report and Aocounfts for the yeair ito SOth Septexnfber, 1970. 

PROFITS Group Ndt Profit foT the year alt £1,940,200 is neariy 
50% higher than for the previous year and is a reexmd for the 
Gfoup. For the fiist time pahn producits oontrihute more to 
profit ttihan rulbber. 

A DIVIDENDS The toital diirvfdend of 35% for Ithe year compares 
wMi 29.17% in the prev^lous year, and the timerease is juaraled 
by higher profit. 

PROSPECTS Over the next five yean coovenfon of estates ao 
pahns will continue, and although rubber areas will decrease, 
crop ia nolt expeoted to teill beOow 32,000,000 lb. a year. During 
this time paikn producita should inoreeae to alt 'least 60,000 
tons a year. 

For Ithe currenl year profits nfigbt approach those of last 
year. 

SELANGOR RIVER GROUP The Aooounta include profits of 
Selangor Rliver and Tennaimaiani for nhie months to 30th 
SeptenUber, 1970 foUowlDg the acqulsjtiion of Selangor River 
in August, 1970. 

BUKIT PANJONG LIMITED The Offer made in January, 1971 
I waa affected by the postal etrice, but a Revised Offer on the 
^ same tenns is being made. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts may be obtained from 
the Secretaries, Rutherford McMeekin A Company Limited, 
5 Queen Street, London, BSC4N ISU. 


The Scottish Mutual 
Assurance Society 

The Report and Accounts were submitted to the Eighty-Eighth 
Annual General Meeting on the 24ih March, 1971. The following 
figures illustrate the progress of the Society over the past three 
years. 

1967 1970 

Premium Income.....£7,091.000 £9477,000 

Interest Income...£3,I72j000 . £4,742,000 

Claims (Death and Maturity)... £U76JX)0 £1,971J)00 1 

Funds...£48,732,000 £d9,110,000 / 

Gross rate of interest earned..,..£7.22% £7.4^P^ : 

The triennial investigation revealed a surplus of £6,432,317 of which ^ 
£6,281,876 has been applied to provide the followtng bonuses:- 

WITH PROFIT ASSURANCES 

A reversionary bonus of 3% of the Sum Assured, phis 5% of attaching j 
participating Declared Bonus in respect of each year’s premium payable, 
during the triennium ended 31st Dkember 197(). 

WITH PROFIT GROUP PENSION POLICIES 

A bonus of £22 in respect of each complete-year of the triennium for j 
each £100 pension purchased._ 


TERMINAL BONUS 

In addition, until further notice, on with profit asstiraM ppliciM 
booming claims by death or maturity a TERMINAL TONUS will 
continue to be paid at the rate of 2% of the Sum Assured in mped of, 
each year from five years after first participating in proftts to 1969. The: 
following table, which shows the proceeds for specimen policies j 
becoming claims in 1971, illustrates the effea Of the bonus' 
system:- 

Age 30 at commencement Piemium of £109 per annum, 


Year of 

Commencement 


Total Policy Proceeds 
on becoming a claim in 1971 

Whole I Maturing 


;^t8! 

£7,963 

£7473 


£3,632 

£2.439 


Terminal bonuses are also being continued fbr with prdfii group; 
pension policies. » : ' 


C^nThe Soottish Mutud 
311 lAssui^oeSodefy 


Head Office: 109 St. Vincent Street, Ol84ibsir, C.2. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


I'r “I ^ , t' ^ •■' ■‘'''ij;0 


HOUSE OF COMMONS LIBRARY 
RESEARCH DIVISION 

STATISTICIAN/ 

ECONOMIST 

The final cloalng date for the receipt of completed 
application forma for this post, previoualy 
advertised in January, has now been fixed at 
April 13, 1971. 

Candidates who have already sent in an 
application form and received an acknowledgement 
need >not re-apply. 

Full particulars and an application form may be 
obtained from the Civil Service Commission, 
Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants or by telephoning 
BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext 500 or LONDON 01-734 
6464 (24 hour "Anaafone" service). Please quote 
7653/71. 


University of Newcastle upon Tyne 

Department of Economics 


The University Invites sppllcstlons for s Lectureship In Soonomlcs 
tenable from October 1, Id'd, or such other date as may be arranied 
No particular field is presorlbad, but preference will be alv 
candidates with special interests In Economic Statistics and/or Mat 
tlcal Economics. c: 


_ - to 
rthema* 


BalaiT^vlll te ,at an mvopiteto i^lnt on the Xjeoture^ scale 


£1,491 to £M17, according to age, qualifications and experience 
ship of FS8U required. 

Further J?®. 


University, Newcastle upon T; 
(three copies), together with if 


lember- 


The 


_ _ . __ ddresses 0 

should be lodged not later than April 19. IMI 
reference E. 


'yne, NBl 7RU, wMh whom applications 
he names and addresseg^of th9ee referees, 
Please quote 


MMiMiin 




For Oil. I.nduitry 
in Irqn 

The National Venian OH Company it looking fbf S 
specialist in the field of management trialnino End 
organixational davalopmant on a two years' contrget 
basis for work in Iran. 

The applicant mutt have auceaasful axparianca in daviaing 
and psrtonally conducting tailor-mada managamant 
training conferences, courses and sariiinari for senior 
managers. Preference will be given to those applicants 
who possess successful sxpsrience in devising and 
personally conducting behaviouraHy-based pro gr amme s . 
Also experience of work in industry. aspgciaHyoif. is , 

an asset. , :' 

If you possess the qualifications mentioned above, ar#' 
have the skills demanded by such a ] 0 ^ art watl-rasdlri 
the field, can communicate well, and are ibh to dhinga 
people while working as a tratngr kl eointarnatfoiiiilf 
setting, please write to the addressOtviqg detaM 
of your academic qualificatlone, wodt dxpeHende goaihe 
salary desired. 

NATIONAL IRANIAN OIL COMPANY, 

Granville House. 

132-135 Sloane Street, 

LONDON. S.W.l. 



Overseas Chief Executive 

Demerara Company Holdings Limited, a member of the Jessel Group, invites implications 
from men of outstanding top management ability as Chief Executive of Group Companies in 
the Republic of Guyana, whose activities include sugar production, distilling, rum blending, 
general trading, shipping and airline agencies. 

This senior position calls for a highly professional manager with a strong character and a proven 
record of acl^evement, preferably in more than one industry. The successful appliosnt wUl need 
a financial and profit orientated outlook, the ability to lead an established management team and 
to be fully familiar with the introduction of modem management techniques and systems. 

At least five years experience with profit resjponsibility for a division of a major group or a separate 
company embracing all the main business functions is dq^ble: general production 
experience and some marketing knowledge would be advantages. Major responsibilities will 
include the co-ordination of si^r production from planting in the field through processing 
in factories to shipping the finished product as well as the expansion of local and Caribbean 
markets for distillery products. Responsibilities will also Include representation and negotiation 
with Government, trade unions and other companies at Boi^d level. 

The appointment, which will be for three years in the fif^t instance, could lead to further senior 
positions in the Jessel Group. A substantial salgry, free adgOmmodation, five weeks home leave 
a year with passages paid aqd an educational allowance be among the benefits. 

Apply to D. Ln Davenport, Group Pmonnel Manager, 
jeetef Securities limtted, 

i5 Finsbury Clrcua, E.Ca. , ^ 


' -*-4 ■> 
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APPOINTMENTS 


. SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

S8M RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
IN ECONOMICS 


> .pplications »r» invit»d for • post in ths R«ce Rslationt 

Rosparch Unit. Tha parson apponvtad wrH be required to under- 
tsJie research into local hodsfng nrrerfcats under the direction of 
Mr David Collard and in collaboration with an 'inter disciplinary 
team The Unit is located at Sristol, but tha Aasiatani must be 

wtHing to undertake work in other parts of tha country. Appli¬ 

cants should have some training in quantitative econonrics. 

The salary will be on the scale £1,143 to £1,353 In exceptional 
circumstances appolintment on a higher scale wiM be oonaidared. 
lAppNcatlona stating age, qualifications, experience and addresses 
of three referees should reach the Secretary, Soaial Science 
Research Council, Room 1136, State House, High Holborn, 

London, WC1, by AprH 16, 1971. 




THE NORTH EASTERN ELECTRICITY 
BOARD need a young economist or engin¬ 
eer in the Tariffs and Economics Section at 
the Board's Headquarters, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, to assist in the economic analysis of 
commercial activity. 

Tfie work involves demand forecasting for 
energy and appliance sales and the qualities 
required are an .enquiring mind with some 
ability in mathematics and a knowledge of 
statistics and other commercial subjects. 
Candidates should have a degree in Econo¬ 
mics or Engineering. 

The salary will be within the range of £1683 
to £1992 per annum, and the conditions of 
service will be in accordance with either the 
National Joint Council or National Joint 
Board Agreements for the Electricity Supply 
Industry. 

Applications in writing, quoting reference 
number 56/71 should be received by the 
Assistant Secretary (Establishments), The 
North Eastern Electricity 
Board, P.O. Box No. 1SE, 
Carliol House, Newcastle 

I 

NI/EI/EIIB/ ten days of the 

X J appearance of this advert- 
^ isement. 


Applications are invited for the following posts: 

SENIOR LECTURER (1 post}/LECTURER (2 posts) 

i> 

ECONOMICS 

Preference will be given to candidates able to 
offer one or more of the following : 

Economic Statistics 
Development Economics 
International Economics 
Regional Economics 
Monetary Economics 
Econometrics 

Appointments will be made on the following scales: 

Senior Lecturer £2,537-£2,872 [plus £85 London 
Lecturer Grade II £1,847>£2,S37) allowance 

Further particulars and forms of application can be 
obtained nwm the Secretary, Thames Polytechnic, London, 
SE18, to be returned by Aoril 16, 1971. 


EXPORT MARKETING 
RESEARCH ADVISER 

DEPARTMENT OF TRADE & INDUSTRY 

The Department operates a scheme to provide an exporting 
company with information and advice on export marketing 
fesearch and, in selected oeaea, to participate with the 
exporters in meeting the cost of employing a professional 
marketing research consultant to carry out a survey of an 
overseas market. 

Applpcations are invited for the post of 

EXPORT MARKETING RESEARCH ADVISER 
whose job rs to provide interested exporters with information 
and advice on export marketing research; and in respect 
of financially assisted projects to evaluate and advise on 
marketing research proposals; to guide companies in 
planning the most cost-effective research programme; to 
prepare specifications and phasing schedules for the aefected 
projects; to recommend marica'ting research firms able to 
handle such projects ; to ensure control of work in progress; 
and to assess completed research projects. 

Applicants should have at least four years full-time experi¬ 
ence aa a marketing researcher, preferably with experience 
of industrial products and consumer goods; they should have 
been responsible themselves for carrying out marketing 
research assignments; and for commissioning marketing 
research surveys from professional consultants or agencies. 
The appointment is for a period of three yeers apd salary 
is by arrangeitieint, but would not bd^less than £4,600 a year. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained from 
the DEPARTMENT OF TRADE A INDUSTRY, ESTABUSH- 
MENT DIVISION, BOOM 137, 1 VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, SWt. Riic^n0'reference RAT/71. Closing date 
April 19, 1971,. 















University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of 
Business Studies 


AppUostloni 9X9 InTited for the 
foUowlns POftf In the above 
Department which la to become 
the Centre of the Bdlnburfh 
Dlviilon of the Scottish Bml- 
ncM School. 

LBOTDRSR (three posts) : 
Candldatos should have good 
academic quallfleatlons and 
preferably buslnsss experience 
in one or other of the foUow- 
inf Helds : 


iNDtTSTRXAL RELATIONS 


MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 


FINANCIAL CONTROL 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 


Salary soale : £1,491-£3.417 

per annum. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST¬ 
ANT : Salary Soale ; £1,491- 

£3.040 per annum. 


Applications by letter (three 
copies). Klvlnt the names of 
two referees, should be sent 
to the Secretary to the Univer¬ 
sity. Old College South Bridge, 
Edinburgh, Em 9YL. from 
whom further particulars may 
be obtained. The closing date 
for applications Is April 30, 
1971. Please quote reference 
1015. 


University of 
Cape Town 

FACULTY OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

Chair of 

Public Administration 

Applications are invited for the 
newly created Chair of Public 
Administration The post has 
been created In the Faculty of 
Social Science and It is In¬ 
tended that Its field should be 
developed In association with 
the Departments of Sociology 
and Applied Sociology and 
should contribute teaching and 
research supervision for gra¬ 
duate, and In due course 
unde»raduate, qualifications In 
the P^lty of Social Science, 
^d the Faculties oft Arts, 
Commerce and Law. 

The salary scale Is R7.20a x 
R300-R9,000 p.a. 

Applicants are Invited to 
obtain from the Secretary- 
General the Memorandum on 
the Chair and to frame their 
applications In response 
thereto. They are also Invited 
to submit the names and 
addresses of two or more 
rmrces whom the University 
may consult. 

Two copies of the application 
should rsacb the SMretary- 
Oeneral, Association ol Com¬ 
monwealth Univerilties (Appts). 
36 Gordon Square. London, 
WOlH OFF (from whom 
memoranda giving the condi¬ 
tions of service, including 
transport expenses on appoint¬ 
ment, and information on the 
work of the Department should 
be obtalnM) not than 

May it. ml, A thlnrcopy of 
the application with a recent 
photograph and medical certi¬ 
ficate. should be sent direct by 
airmail to the Regiatrar. 
Universi^ of Cape ^ Town. 
Private Bag. Rondebosch, Cape 
Town. South Africa, by the 
■ame date. 

The Unlveraity reaerves the 
right to appoint a peraon other 
than one of the applicants, 
or to make no appointment. 


University of 
Abeixleen r 

Second Chair in 
Political Economy 

Applications are invited for 
^a newly created Chair 
tenable from October 1. 1971. 

Superannuation (FSSU) and 
removal allowance 

Further parUculars from 
TJm Sectetary The University. 
Aberdeen, wUh whom apphoa- 
tlona (eight copies) should be 
lodged by February 37, 1971- 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT 

has the following vacancies: 

One Econometrician/ 
Statistician 

as head of the Technical Section in ita Manpower Raaearch Unit. 

The work includes forecasting, studying establishment later, 
forecestmg techniques, and research on Applicants should be at least 26 years of 
method(ifogiQal problems of manpower age and normally possess a First or 
forecasting such as the utilisation of Second Class Honours Degree but other 
qualifications and skills, the occupational candidates may be considered if they 
effects of technological change and have exceptionally valuable relevant 
measurement of manpower flows. The experience. All candidates must have had 
post offers sccipe and resources for a good academic training in both 
carrying out original research. Economics and Mathematical Statistics. 

The post will be unestablished in the Previous research experience will be an 
first instance with the possibility of advantage. 

Two Economic Advisers 
and One Economic Assistant 

in its Research and Planning Division. 

The duties of economists involve the post must be at least 20 and under 30 
provision of expert economic advice to years of age. but the upper aga HmTt 
the Secretary of State, other Ministers may be extended up to three years for 
and senior administrative staff on ail candidates with academic postgraduate 
aspects of economics of interest to the experience. 

Department. These include incomes. SALARIES 

prices, employment, industrial relations. Econometrician/Statistician and Econo- 
inflation, economic forecasting and output mic Advisers £2.945 to £4,027 (Inner 
budgeting. Research is also conducted in London). 

these fields. Economists work closely Economic Assistants £1,267 to £2,107 

with members of the administrative. (Inner London). 

statistician and research classes in this Starting salaries may be above the mini* 

and other Departments. Economic Assis- mum for candidates with qualifications 

tants . hplp the Senior Adviser and and experience considered to be of 

Economic Advisers. special value anud above normal entry 

The appointments will be unestabirshed requirements. 

but thare are opportunities for temporary All the posts are in LONDON. 

economists to become established Application forms from Mr C. H. Acres, 

through Civil Service Commissions Open Department of Employment^ Est P3; 12 

Competitions. St. James's Square. London. SWT. 

Applicants for the Economic Adviser PLEASE STATE WHICH POST YOU ARE 

post should normally be at least 27 years INTERESTED IN. 

of age and for the Economic Assistant Closing date April 18, 197). 

rSpS ; department of employmevt 


National and Local GoverIlIneat^ 
Officers Association ^ ‘ v 

Appointment of Aifistant Oraanfslng Officer 


^wxnoe of £M U pxld. 'AipircxtlonB''ilioald mide te ^ 
f^rcU^ry by not later than flrat poat on Thqnday. AjprU 

can be obtalnod^’froii^^e GoMral^ 

' Row, London, NWl 68Q. 
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SILVER SPOT PRiqE|. 




NEW YORK’S 

nHOTEL 
■^UBITLE 

S^ 4 >c€immoi/at€om 

^ lotA tran^en/ 

a^ii/ f^e^ee/e/iA'a/ 
occti^ancy, 

ye^fanyanf^. 


I MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 
" NEW YORK. N.Y. 10021 

L CABLE: THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX : 620692 




M ‘s ^''' ■■' 

C* 



Our love_your help_their future 

The way under privileged children overcome adversity is really heartening. Ahhouth many in 
our care liave bereaved or deserted by their parents, thev get doim to the Dufineaa of 
growma up with enormous courage and vitality, especially cm the *Arethu8a* where we foster 


The way under privileged children overcome adversity is really heartening. Ahhouth many m 
our care liave b^ bereaved or deserted by their parents, thev get doim to the oufineas of 
growiiw up with enormous courage and vitality, especially cm the *Arethu8a* where we foster 
self relnmce and a spirit of adventure. 

In a homely family atmdsphere based on Christian values we give them the affection they so 
often miss, but with over-riting costs we need your financial support. 

Please send 4 m Easter donation •»iurM»g «miit,(•!**/•»4r« 

isaftaetdd ae laiwBirsd c/Hadt 

Addrttsyour gi/t theOdnerai Secretary’. Lt. Commander A. D. England, R.N. 

, Thank you 



Shafteshuni Homes 
ond Vredmsd 


Patron H M. The Queen 


220* Shaftesbury Avenue, |jondoii,WG 2 


AmUMY ino>.Oiir ooMMMtf beam Oam 
during AprH4§nf on nUmr wnn dun primurHf 9u 
our unddpudon ui pgnlckf proupuein for WuU 

®»w uH9 wWKf 


I m\ m iPi 11 


O INT-contlnut view major trend up 
--another major buying opportunity. 

0 May INI-expect major top around 2.60 
^ptember '68 N.Y. future followed by major price 
decline. 

0 Jan. IM-expect subitantiaHy lower priceL 

0 Jme 18N-expect price recovery lait diyi of 
June and early part of July. Buy. After gome hesitation 
-renewed price recovery by around September. 

This may continue until November. 

0 Oct HN-no sustained advance over 1.90-2.00. 

For over a quarter of a century, this is how 
our basic research has enabled us to anticipate 
well in advance a major reversal in the price 
trend. It is indicative of the commodity worJt 
performed by us for many large corporations 
in industrial and agricultural commodities. 
Your inquiry on your corporation letterhead 
is requested addressed to: 

37tli Yiar Werld WMe Servlee 

J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

SubsMiory of Industrial Commodity (orp. 

122 East 42nd St., Now York, N.Y.J0017 
Ciblti EOMOSIAM Tilwhimi tll-ify-IMI 



"thiT prospects for continued 
growth and Increased profitability 
remain excellenr 

Mr. Maxwell Joseph, Chairman, Grand Metropolitan Hotels 

With the acquisitions during the year of Mecca and Berni 
Inns, and two more hotels in Amsterdam, the company 
has expanded as predicted. 

In all sections of the group current trading is showing an 
upward trend and our prospects for continued growth and 
increased profitability remain excellent. 






\ 



1966 

1967 

1866 

1969 

1170 


EOOO't 

£000*1 

COCO'S 

COOO't 

CNO’s 

Ordinary ahartholdars' funds 

13,829 

14,331 

33,499 

51,509 

84,t77 

Profits bsforo tai 

2,211 

2.857 

3.904 

5.148 

13.848 

Profits aftor tax 

1.429 

1.690 

2.349 

3.179 

8,064 

Earnings par sharo 

Bd 

lOd 

lid 

It. 3d 

1s.9d 

Grots dividsnd 

4i% 

%% 

%% 

SiK 

8S 


Tel: or - a 3 6 3 8 5 3 


Copies of the Annual Report, containing Mr. Maxwell Joseph’s 
Statement in Ml, may be obtained from The Secretary, Grand 
MetropQlitan Hotels. Stratford Place, London, WIN OAJ. 

VB?' IffiANDMETIUlPOUTAN HOTELS 

22 London hotels and others In 33 U.K. cities and towns, and overseas in 
Amsterdam, Brusaela. Cannes, Madrid, Monte Carlo, New York and Paris, 
Bemi Inns, Ghefdb BreWer. Empire Catering, Bateman Catering Organisation, 
Midland Catering, Mecca, Express Dairy Company. Holsten Distributors. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Amerlbtr7%% 

ASEA 

Calm Natlonale dec Tel. 8% 
Caricberf 8*«% 

Coming International 8'i% 
Ecco8 % 

General Milh 8% 

J Lyon* 8*4% 

Onurio HjnSro 8*4% 

Olio 8*4% 

Mortgage Bk of Rnland 8*i% 
Piemy 8'.% 

Quebec Hy7ro8*4% 
Transocean Gulf 8% 


'rices, 

1970-71 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 
Mar. 24. 

Change 

on 

Yield 

Mar. 

ligh 

Low 


1971 

week 

24 


>W50 59400 

158 2SI'4 

136*4 230 

ii 

,!5 

!67 J70 

•2 2 67 8 

fO 178*4 

H I2l'a 

JT* lOT*! 


Banks, other flnanclal 
Algemene Bank FI 270 3 
Amscerdam<Roc . FI 56-6 
Aust & NZ Bank 285p 
Bank of America S67'4 
B of Ireland 325p 

B of Montreal 7IOp 

B Nac de Mexico P I r3'i 
B of NS Wales 323p 

B of Scotland 395p' 

B Bruxelles FrB24l5 

B de Paris Pays Bas Fr 249 8 
Bankers Trust 864*4 
Barclays 4l7p 

Barclays DCO 330p 
BOLSA 233p 

Can Imp Com £IO*i 4 
Charterhouse Group 66p 
Chase Manhattan $SH 
Chemical Bank NY $64*4 


179 

Commerzbank 

DM 258 

9 

155-3 

Credit Commercial 

Fr 170 

2*1 

386 

2550 

Credit Fonder 
Credit Suisse 

Fr408 

Fr S 3330 


246 

Deutsche Bank 

DM 352 


186 

Oresdner Bank 

DM 265*t 

-9 

56 

First Nat City 

$73*. 

f% 

205 

Fuji 

Y257 

1 1 

I67't 

73 

Hambros 

Hill, Samuel 

228p 

Sip 

$3^4 

F8 

3*4 

lOS Mgnt 

% 

7 

Hongkong & Sh 

£10*14 


122*1 

Klelnworc Benson 

I58p 

+ 12 

5470 

Krodletbank 

Fr 6 5980 

1 100 

210 

Kundenkredit 

DM 321 

1 

1492 

Lambert L’lnd 

Fr B 1735 

10 

256*4 

Lloyds 

4l3p 

+ 11 

52 

Manuf's Hanover Tst $76’* 

f4’. 

67800 

Mediobanca 

L 75910 

2240 

111*4 

Mercantile Credit 

I59p 

i 1 

93*4 

Mercury Secs 

I08p 

+ 5 

237'f 

Midland 

362p 

-f-8 

135 

Mitsui 

Y li3 

7 

NO 

Montagu Trust 

Il5p 

$67% 


50*4 

Morgan J P 

+ !*• 

242*1 

Nat A Grindlays 

287p 

I I’l 

2 08 

Nat Australasia 

$A2-83 

-012 

65 

Nat Com Grp 

Il4*.p 

+3*. 

256*4 

Nat West 

4l3p 

%I27'. 

£11**14 

+5 

I27's 

Norsk Creditbk 

-.2*. 

11*14 

Royal Canada 

ft 

300 

Senroders 

490p 

-17*. 

140 

Slatdr Walker Sect 

235p 

18 


Soc Gen de Banque Fr B 3045 
Soc Gen de Belgique Fr B I4I7S - 
Sundard ft Chart 244p 

Suez Fr 316 

Sumitomo Y 267 

Swiss Bank Corp Fr S 3190 
Union Bank Switz Fr S 3970 { 
Union Discount 338p 

United Oom Tit I66p 


Ineunuice 
Aetna Ufa B Cas 
Allianz Versich 
Ass Generali 
Comm Union 
Eagle Sur 
Gen Accident 
Gdn Royal Exch 
Legal B Genopel 
Nat Nedriandn 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential 
Royal 

Sun Alliance 
Taisho Mar B F 
Toklo Marine 
Zurkh Ina 


$57*4 

DH 373’t 

L 62100 

3S2p* 

3l4p 

IZ8p 

I93p 

IWp 
I46p 
298p 
352p 
Y2I8 
Y339 
Ff 84570 


Guinness 

Heineken 

IDV 

Kirin Brewery 
Nat Dtstlllers 
Scottish A Newc 
Sth African Br 
Watney, Mann 
Whitbread ‘A* 

Building, building 
Assoc Portland 
BPB Industries 
Boise Cascade 
Bovis Holdings 
Ciments Lafarge 
Cimanteries Briq 
Costain 

Eng China Clays 
Italcementl 
Laing ‘A' 

London Brick 
Marley 

Pllkington Bros 
Red land 
Rugby Portland 
Steetley 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Wimpey 


meteriela 
259p flO'4 

tl2p -‘4 

$42S •• 

I29p -{10 
Fr 234-9 -41 
Fr B 1885 45 

lllp 

I03*fp f 8*4 
L 25000 450 

Il2p -5's 


Solvay 'A' 
StGimln 
Takeda Chemical 
Union Carbide 

CealB ateol 
Arbed 
BeshMiem 
Broken Hill Pty 
Denain Longwy 
Rnslder 
Fried Krupp 
Grantca A B 


FrB4900 4 106 
|2I*» 

lA 14-70 +0-40 
Fr IS5-6 -0-3 
L48I 7 
DM 140 I ~4-9 
Kr 186 -4 


1986 

98*4.9*4 

97VB*4 

8-1$ 

1986 

94’.-5'i 

94VB't 

i89. 

\m 

96-9 

97nJr4 

l-tt 

I9ef6 

9r4-9*4 

99*a-l0D*t 

838 

1986 

96-7 


8-31 

1986 

9S*rd*a 


< i-ii 

1986 

98*e-9*4 

9i*t-8*s 

8-74 

1986 

99*4-100*4 

99*^100*4 

8 17 

1986 

94*i-5*« 

95-6 

V 8-61 

1986 

94*4-S*4 

94*r4*t 

t-H 

1986 

94*4-5*4 

94*4.5*4 


1986- 

9S*4-6>4 

95*»^*a 

4-il 

1986 

96*4-7*4 

96*4-7*4 

■ 8:^' 


Prices, 

High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ordinary 

stocks 

Price. 

Mar. 24. 
1971 

Change 

on 

week 

Yield 

Mer. 

24 

106*. 

74% 

Brnwnrina, ntc 
Alliad Breweries 

I06*.p 

+ 3*4 

4 2 

87*. 

53 

Anheuser-Busch 

$83% 

-3% 


loe 

75*4 

Bass, Charrington 

FnS5-9 

+4*4 

4-1 

157 

100 

Bolt NV 

0 9 

2-3 

103 

61*4 

Courage 

Wp 

f4 

3 8 

139 

99 

Distillers 

I3r.p 

fl% 

4-5 

56*4 

38*4 

Distill Searrams 

$55% 

*■ 

2 2 1 

440 

204 3 

Dortmuna Union 

DM204 3 

-01 

4 9 


1 Prices. 
High 

1970-71 

Low 

Ofdinary 

Prle^ 

Mar,H 

1971 

ClMNge 

wwir 

91 

60*t 

Hoeich 

DM 79*3 


108-7 

70*. 

Hoogoven 

FI 77-9 

-0-2 

180-7 

138 

Mannesmann 

DM 158*. 

«»-6 

61 

51 

Nippon Steel 

Y57 


142*. 

81-2 

Rhelnsuhl 

DM 94*1 

+ 1-4 

109*1 

73-1 

Thyssen Huette 

DM 87 

+% 

231 

180-3 

Ufine Kuhiman 

US Steel 

Fr 196-2 

-23 

39*. 

28*1 

833 

-*4 

131*1 

lot's 

Uslnor 

Fr 118 1 

+1-9 

120 

79-4 

Wendel Sidelor Fr 83 7 

BlectHcal. ofectronUe 


235 

160 

AEG Telefunken 

DM 192 

-1% 

244 

158 

ASEA 

Kr230 

-14 

136*4 

101*4 

MCC 


+5 

483*. 

408-8 

CGE 

Fr^4-9 

+3 

75 

48*. 

Chloride Electric 


+'• 

73% 

25*. 

Comiat 

-3 

385 

165 

Decea 

I75p 

+7'« 

282*1 

163 

EMI 

IS^so 

.4*s 

177 

104 

Electrolux 'B' 

-5 

267 

196 

LM Ericeton *8' 

Kr267 

+23 

112*. 

60*. 

General Electric 

$110% 

+*• 

139% 

89% 

GEC 

lOi'jp 

+ 7*4 

35% 

20*4 

Gen Tel A Elec 

$34 

-% 

152 

95 

Hitachi 

Y118 

+3 

152 

61% 

Honeywall 

$I07>« 

-6 

48*4 

27 

Hoover 

Sss 

+ 1^ 

387 

223 

IBM 


311*4 

116 

Int Computers 

I25*.p 

Fr in 

-7*i 

132*. 

79*. 

Machines Bull 

+415 

827 

325 

Matsushita 

YSi6 

+11 

1037*. 

585 

Philips 

6l6p 

+ 13 

224*4 

100 

Plasaey 

-1*4 , 

36 

18% 

RCA 

$34^ 


145 

83*4 

ATV'A’ 

I36p 

$39% 


5-1 

IBIU 

75 

25*4 

CBS 

2% 

3-6 

332*. 

270 

155 

Granada 'A* 

267p 

-1 

3-8 

110 

166*4 

115 

Grand Metropolitan 


fl 

1-9 

51*. 

44*. 

19*4 

Holiday Inns 
l^ons 'A’ 

$42% 

-1% 

0 5 

83*4 

458*4 

317*. 

4l6p 

+8 

2-9 

181*4 

108*4 

Trust Houies-Forte 

Chomicala 

I36p 

f% 

3-7 

187*. 

109-2 

70 1 

AKZO 

FI 86-9 

-2 

4-6 

219 

1229 

958 

ANIC 

L990 

f8 

5-0 

80% 

37*4 

22% 

Amer Cyanamld 

836 

*4 

3 5 

257*. 

215 

126 7 

BASF 

DM l$4 

-1-2 

7-1 

272*. 

178*. 

114-2 

Bayer 

CI^-GEIGY 

DM 141 1 

1 -2 

5-7 

2135 

2895 

2170 

FrS2895 

+ 45 

0-7 

80% 

88*4 

59*. 

Dow 

188 

+% 

3-0 

73*. 

143% 

92*. 

Dupont 

1)39 

2*% 

3-6 

189-8 

297*. 

167*. 

Fisoni 

247p 

+ 10*1 

4-2 

81 - 

35*. 

20*4 

W R Grace 

$33% 

-1 

... 

92*. 

260*. 

154*4 

Hpechst 

DM 182 

- 4*1 

5-5 

326*4 

290 

210% 

.IQ 

238p 

+6 

5-8 

210 

204% 

116*4 

Laporte 


+% 

5-4 

75% 

41 

28*4 

Monsanto 

+% 


61% 

1129 

788 

Montecacini-Edlson 

L838 

13 

d's 

138*4 

630 

227*. 

Norsk Hydro 

Kr 530 

52*. 

2-0 

99 

263 

214-1 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr 229-8 

0-2 

4-2 



Rodlffuslon ^ 

Reyrolle Persons l}te 

Siemens OK 223 

Sony Y 380D 

Sperry Rand 13^4 

Texas Instruments $105 

Thomson-Houiton Fr 134 7 

Thorn Electrical 280p 

Toshiba Y n 

Western Unlpn $47*a 

Weitinghouse $78 


Bn gin eerinfc shlpbultdliig 

Acrow ‘A’ 

AtlasCo|^ ' KrZlR 
BSA 5lp 

Babcock B Wilcox IJip 

John Brown lOSp 

Brown Bovarl 'A* Fr a 1490 

Cohen 600 63p 

Davy Ashmore tfp 

Omti m 179*1 

B Eiliocc 20p 

Flf^ Clevelend 74p 

GKN 304p 

GutehoBfiunga DM I69*s 

HiHendBWoHT ISp' 

Heed Wrightwn 39p 

Alfred Herbert < 28p 

IHI Yfc 

Inur Cembitn > lOp 

Inter Comp Air ' 16 

Leird Group 23p 

MAN DM 193 

Mechor B Platt 57p 

Metal Box 27§p 

Mitsubishi Heavy Y 90 

Morgan Crudblo I06p 

SKFV JCr41S 


SKF^B* 

$erck 

Siiponlnglng 
St on e-Piat t 
Swan Hunter 
Sulaer 


+%■ 

..Vt 


6B 

-2?t 

4-1 


. 4 . ’ 

-IB 

9>$ 

+ 1 

4^r 

-1% 


-r 

6'7 

... 

4*5 


IT 

-1 

' 

n** . 

, tt! 

-4% 





Prk«. If7a-7I Ordinary 
High Low 


390 IfPt Tuba fnvtstmcnu 
2i ItH USInduitrlM 

I56’f 55 Vldiort 

I2rt 55 W4tr Group 


Prka. Change 

Mir.,H on 
1971 wMk 


ibod, phomMOouckalt 

Allied SuppHtra 229p ^ 

Auoc BrifUh Feoda 45'tp 
Aaioe FliHeriM 30p^ i 

Avon Producu 9K’« 

Be ea h a m Group 249p 4 

B^in Pr 157 9 

B^ril 209p I 

Brooki Bond ‘B* SI'ip 

Cidbury Schweppoi 53p 
Colgate-Palmolive t4Ta 

Col Mgar Ref fA6-20 f 

Fitch Lovell 59'ip f 

General Foods S84'i 

General Mllla 935*4 | 

Glaxo 323p 

Heinx 942'« 

Hoffman La Roche Fr S 181000 + 

KraRco 944*i \ 

L'Oreal Fr 1745 { 

MoCU L2900 I 

Naitll Fr S 3420 h 

Pflxer 935*4 

Procter Gamble 992'i I 

Ranka-Hovla I03*ip | 

Reckitt B Colman 20 Id f 

Sandoi Fr S 4270 

Spillers 27*ip 

Swift 939 f 

Ttce A Lyle I24p* 

UnIgate 89*ip 

Unll^r 230p I 

Unilever NV FI 93-2 f 

United Biscuits I37p I 


Motors, ooroapoco 

BLMC 

Boeing 

Caterpillar Traa 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Dalmler-Bonx 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Firestone Tire 
Ford 

General Oynamla 
General Motors 
Goodyear 
Hawker Siddeley 
Honda 
Komatsu 
Lockheed 
Lucas 

Massey Ferfimn 
McDonnell^uglas 
Michelln ‘B’ 

Nissan Motor 

NAm Rockwell 

Peugeot 

PirJil-Spa 

Rollo-Royce 

Smiths Induac 

Steyr^mler-Puch 

Toyota Motor 

United Aircraft 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wllmot-Breoden 


590 215 Canon ^ 

84 STS Eastman Kodak 978*a -1«« 

858 365 Fuji Photo Y 393 +6 

1750 1352 GevaertAgfa FrBI595 25 

30Sh I0P> Gastetner^A’ I3<p |-3*i 

778 372 Nippon Optical Y400 ^5 

3300 2340 Olivetti L2609 -99 

190 125 OaM I90p (-2 

I30F« SI PoSiM $92\ 4*1 

79B 428^4 Rank'A’ 778p* -18* 

IMH Xdfpx -Pe 

Papor, puMlalilnf 

190 ISS Borregaard Kr 139 f 4 

280 134 Beweter Paper I35p -IK 

90 57*a Buinl Pulp 7lp 

S5*« 23S Crtnsn Zellerhadi S3S*s f-'« 

139 / lOVt DRG I25p +7*s 

STe ^ 2l*a MiM^HIan Bloadel 9CU*a | *■ 

S^fSPIIS McCrawHill 920Fi 

I4A ^ 105 News or the World I39p +5*a 

MO 80 Pearson Longman I09p —2'a 

111 Reed Int I29p -6 

SdPf mu WH Smith'A' 3S0p +3«t 

M7*e SPt ‘ Thomson Org <7p ’■ 

Proporw 

83^ 49P| api^ A Counties 91V -'t 

830 ^ „ Ha m merso na ‘A* 5^ H^s 

I47*a Ve 4 Und UcuH^ IKp -t-2*t 

79S 51% , J ^MB 75p^ +1% 


I47*a 98% 4 Und SecUiitlea llm 

79% 51% , 75p^ 

W !% 

138*a 79% irStar (Gt BMn) M2p 

820 375 ’ Stock Conversion 420p 

lOFa 88% TrsMgar House OTip 



MofiGy Markmt Indicators 

Little ohangaa in most interest ratea thia week The rate on 
Amencan 3-month Treaaury bills actually hardened fractionfidn 
Spot sterling remained close to its celling The doHer prerrmw 
dropped further following British commitments on portfokc 
invaatment regulations after entry into the Common Market 


Bonk Rato 7% (from 7*i%. 15/4/70) 


Dopofit ratoi furoatorllnf dopoalta (In ForH ), 

7 doya’ noc/ce; 2 dayi' notice 8 


Deposit rates 

7 doya’ noC/ce; 
Clearing banks 
Ditoount houses 
Loal authorltlea 
3 months' flxod* 
Loctl luchoritles 
Rnsnes housst 


Treasury bills 
3 months' 


■wodollard 
7 dsys* notks 
3 months' 


Ndw York 

Treasury bills 3 33 

Carts, or deposit 4 00 

Storiing: Spot rote 92 4194 

Forward discount 

(3 months*) I «ucs0 

Forward cover (3 months’); 
Annual Int. east 3%a9t 

Invo sti ii o R t Mrroiicyi 
Invsstmoiitf t€U%pr^ 


Covorod arbitrago mafftiis In ftweur of 

(Jmqindis') List week % This weak % 


N.York 
%s N.York 


l«rodollar/UK load 
■ t l i y K y IcA sie ' 
CurodolMr/BuroMerilng 









The difference is us. 

KLM. 

Not our automatic reservation 
system “Corda”. Maybe youll never 
notice it. It exists for just one reason. 

You. c 

To give you information, reserv¬ 
ations raster. 

And to give us more time for you. 
Because we aim to treat you as 
well in airports as we do in the air. 

A friendly smile. 

A helping hand. And above all, 
time. Time to be of service. 

We like to call it sky-service on the 
ground. And it happens anyplace 
you meet KLM. But in spite of KLM’s 
reliable reputation (and their 
unsung ‘ ‘ Corda ”) don’t take our 
word for things. 

Check the difference foryourseE 

Test us. Try us. 

Fly the difference. 













